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ue Wife of the scholar united with that of the 
clergyman, is, ina peculiar inanner, barren and 
inattractive to the general reader, from its being 
deficient in those stirring incidents which fix the 
attention and take strang hold upon the memory. 
There nay be every virtue under heaven, all the 
graces of the mind, and the fullest development 
of those tranquil and hetter qualifications of the 
heart which are, in truth and reason, men’s no- 
! blest attributes; but there must be stirand bustle, 
animation and variety, to enchain the indifferent 
reader to the biographical page. Why the purer 
, Virtues alone are so inattractive, is perhaps owing 
to the superior charm they possess in the social 
circle. They must be experienced to be valued, 
and interest from immediate contact and perso- 
_nal observation, becoming mere verbiage on pa- 
per, because they are there seen divested of their 
, simple charms ; the chaste beanty of their hucs 
‘being, like the transitory expression on the fea- 
. tures of the orator or the actor, untransferable, 
and only traly engaging in actaal observation. 

To this tranquil order of biographical subjects 
belongs the memoir of the Rey. Henry Hart Mit- 
man, a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
He was born in London, February 10th, 1791 5 
and was the youngest son of Sir Francis Milman, 
, @ very eminent physician, considered to have 
been much in the confidence of the late king and 
queen of England. The uame of Mr Milman’s 
mother was Hart. 

Our poet was first sent to school at Greenwich, 
where he had for a master the well-known Dr 
Chayles Burney. From the tutorage of Dr Bur- 
ney he was removed to Eton. In that celebrated 
seminary he remained about nine years. In the 
year 18:0 he went to Oxford, and entered at Bra- 
zen-Nose College. At this university he obtained 
the greatest number of prizes that ever fell to 
the lot of one individual. Oue of these was for 
English verse, one for Latin verse, and a third aud 
fourth for English and Latin essays, while he was 
d itinguished for the first honours in the examin- 
ations. 

In the year 1815, Mr Milman became a fellow 
of Brazen-Nose‘College, and in 1817 entcred in- 
toholy orders. It was in the year 1817 that the 
| vicarage of St Mary in the town of Reading was 





p~SMemoiv of the Rev. Menry Wart Milman. 











conferred upon h In 1821 he was elected 
professor of poetry in the university,—an office 
ugually held for five years, byt the professor is 
customarily re-elected for the same term. In 
1824, MrMilman married Mary Anne, the young- 
est daughter of Lieutenant-General Cockell. 

In the foregoing lines are comprised all the 
events of the peaceful and virtuous life of a dis- 
tinguished man, up to the period when his name | 
came forth to the world in his writings. In the 
time preceding that period, to arrive at such ho- 
nvurs there must have been as arduous, nay more 
arduous mental labour, than he encounters who 
overrans kingdoms, or whose adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes by gea and land fill a folio 
over which the readez bends with admiration and 
interest. How little does the one attract, com- 
pared with the other! Yet how enchaining and 
useful, — how imuch matter for contemplation 
would be afforded to the world, were it practi- 
cable to record all the workings of the student's 
mind, which have passed away in secret, The 
strugglings after knowledge, the satisfaction at 
successful progress, the despair of conquering a 
difficulty at one time, and the triumph over ob- 
stacles at another ; the aspirations after distinc- z| 
tion, the perseverance in toil and the glory of 
success. = 

The firet appearance of Mr Milman before the 
public was in the tragedy of « Fazio,» which was 
written before he went into orders, and was af- 
terwards performed with distinguished success. 
It appeared on the scene at Drury-Lane, on the 
5th of Febraary, 1818 ; but it had been previ- 
ously published by its author, and had passed 
through three editions. The plot of this drama 
is more than commonly interesting, and has the 
recommendation of being simple, and conse- 
quently more noble in character in proportion 
to its simplicity. The imagery is natural and 
chaste, the diction pure and elegant. The po- 
etry is of the highest order, and abounds in pas- 
sages of chastened beauty and great felicity of 
expression. 

The « Fall of Jerusalem,» the next dramatic 
work of this poet, appeared in 1820. Perhaps 
there is more of nature and pathos, more to af- 
fect the heart and feelings in this poem than in 


« Fazio,» or, rather, more that strikes the mind of 
a 











‘}the time is limited ‘to thirty-six hours ; 
| subject admitting pow: descriptions, the au- 

| thor has not neglected to avail himself of all 
which was within his grasp, to enhance the effect 
| of the performance. ‘There is a happy substitu- 
| tion of prophecy for the ancient government of 
| destiny, and all the various characters are forci- 
| bly and nobly conceived. ‘This poem is well 
| worthy the pen of a clergyman, gifted, as its au- 
thor undeniably is, with genius and learning far 

| above the commongbt of dramatic wrlkgrs! t wy 
These works may be said ve established 

| their author’s fame nm able basis, 
and, with others which he has undertaken since, 
to have earned hima celebrity of no mean grade. 
“Mr Milman assiduously performs the duties of a 
"| clergyman, and is greatly respected by all ayho 
| know him inthat character. They are things not 
a little to be envied, in journeying through 
the wild of life, the possessing that blamelessness 





character, and the atéracting that affection 


| from our fellow-citizens which is so seldom the | 


Tot of celebrity. ‘Thus is doubled the sum o 
rational enjoyment. In these respects Mr Milman 
is to be envied, if envy it be lawful to indulge to 
wards any of our fellow-creatures ; and, if n 
say true, no one more merits to enjoy the deligh 
ful feeling of conscious virtue than the author © 
-« Fazio.» > 
Several articles ,in the « Quarterly Review,» i 
its better ys, are attributed to the pen |) 
none of them are tainted 
jich was so long the besetting 
‘The Oxford professor of | 


of L . 
poetry would be as far above the meanness of 


personal-abuse, as his talents are above those of 
most whé laboured in that work in its days of 
rabid criticism. Mr Milman’s articles were lite- 
-rary, temperate, and such as might,be expected 
from the pen of the Christian and the poet. 
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Perpetual amorous joy.—Tell me, Bianca,’ 
How long is ‘t since we wedded ? 
BIANCA. 

Wouldst thou know 
Thy right and title to thy weariness?— 
Beyond two ycars. * 

Fazio. 

Days, days, Bianca! ‘Love 
Hath in its calendar no tedious time, 
So long as what cold lifeless souls call years. 
Oh, with my books, my sage philosoptyy, 
My infants, and their mother, time slides on 
So smoothly, as 't were fali’n asleep, forgetting 
Its heaven-ordained motion. “We are poor 


But in the wealth of love, in that, Bianca, 
Thave thought 


In that we are eastern sultans. 
{F that my wondrous alchymy should win 
That precious liquor, whose transmuting dew 
Makes the black iron start forth brilliant gold, 
| Were it not wise to cast it back again 

Into its native darkuess? 

BIANCA. 
Out upon 

Oh, leave it there, my Fazio !—Leave it there 
| T hate it!'T is my rival, ’t is thy mistress. —— 
Ay, this it is that-makes thee strange and restless, 
A truant to thine own Bianca's arms, 
* This wondrous secret. 











FAZIO’ 
Dost thon know, Bianca, 
Our neighbour, old Bartolo? 
; . BIANCA. 
O yes, yes— 
That yellow wretch, that looks as he were stain'd 
With watching his own gold; every one knows him, 
Enough to loathe him. Not a friend hath he, 
Nor kindred nor familiar; not a slave, 
Not a lean serving wench: nothing e’er enter'd 
Bat his spare self within his jealous doors, 
Except a wand'ring rat; and that, they say, 
_ Was famine-struck, and died there. ——What of him? 
FAZIO, 
Yet he, Bianca, he is of our rich ones. 
There 's not a galliot on the sea, but bears 
A venture of Bartolo’s; not an acre, 
Nay, not a villa of our proudest princes, 
But he hath cramp'd it with a mortgage; he, 
Tle only stocks our prisons with his debtors. 
Tsaw him creeping home last night; he shudder'd 
As he unlock'd his door, and Jook’d around, 
As if he thought that every breath of wind 
Were some keen thief; and when he lock’d him in, 
Theard the grating key turn twenty times, 
To try if all were eafe. IE look’d again 
From our high window by mere chance, and saw 
The motion of his scanty moping Jantern ; 
And, where his wind-rent Jattice was ill stuff'd 
With tatter’d remnants of a money-bag, 
Through cobwebs and thick dust I spied his face, 
Like some dry wither-boned anatomy, 
Through a huge chest-lid, jealously and scantily 
Uplifted, peering upon coin and jewels, 
Ingots and wedges, and broad bars of gold, 
Upon whose lustre the wan light shone muddily, 
As though the New World had outrun the Spaniard, 
And emptied all its mines in that coarse hovel. 





His ferret eyes gloated.as wauton o'er them, 
‘As a gross Satyr on a sleeping Nymph; 
And then, as he heard something like a sound, 
He clapp’d the lid to, and blew out the lantern, 
Bat I, Bianca, hurried to thy arms, 
And thank’d my God that Y had braver riches. 
BIaNca. 
Oh then, fet that black furnace burst: dash down + 
Those ugly and mishapen jars and vials. 
Nay, nay, most sage philosopher, to-night, 
At least to-night, be only thy Bianca's. [She elin}sto him. 
varie (looking fondly at her). a il 
Why, e’em,the Prinee of Bards was false and slanderous, 
0 girt ‘Jove’s bride in that voluptuous zone, 
Ere she could win her weary lord to love; 
While my earth-born Bianca bears by nature 
‘Ati ever-blooming cestus of delight! 
BIANCA. 
So courtly and so fanciful, my Fazio! 
Which of our dukes hath lent thee his cast pocsics? 
Why, such a musical and learned phrase 
Had soften’d the marchesa, Aldabella, 
That high signora, that once pamper'd thee 
Almost to madness with her rosy smiles ; 
And then my lady queen put on her winter, 
And froze thee till thou wert a very icicle, 
Had not the lowly and despised Bianca 
Shone on it with the summer of her pity. ; 
FALIO. 
Nay, taunt not her, Bianca, taunt not her! 
Thy Fazio toved her once. Who, who would blame 
Heaven's moon, because a maniac hath adored it, 
And died in his dotage? E’en a saint might wear 
Proud Aldabella’s scorn, nor look less heavenly. 
Oh, it dropt balm upon the wounds it gave; 
The soul was pleased to be so sweetly wrong’d, 
And misery grew rapturous. Aidabella! 
The gracious ! the melodious! Oh, the words 
Laugh’d on her lips; the motion of her smiles 
Shower'd beauty, as the air-caressed spray 
The dews of morning; and her stately steps 
Were light as though a winged angel trod 
Over earth’s flowers, and fear’d to brush away 
Their delicate hues; ay, e’en her very robes 
Were animate and breathing, as they felt 
The presence of her loveliness, spread around 
Their thin and gauzy clouds, ministering freely 
Officious duty on the shrine where Nature 
Hath tavish'd all her skill. 
‘BIANCA. 
A proud loose wantdh! 
FAZIO. 
She wanton !—Aldabella loose !—Then, then 
Are the pure lilies black as soot within, 
The stainless virgin snow is hot and rancid, 
And chastity—-~ay, it may be in heaven, 
But all beneath the moon is wild and haggard. 
Tf she be spotted, oh, unholiness. 
Hath never been so delicately lodged 
Since that bad devil walk’d fair Paradise. 
BIANCA. 
Already silent? Hath your idol quaffd : 
Enough of your soft incense? Fazio! Fazio! 
But thet her gaudy back would aye disdain ~ 
The quiet stream whereon we glide so smooth, 
T should be fearful of ye. 
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FAZIO. 
Nay, unjust! 
Ungenerous Bianca! who foregoes, 
For the gay revel of a golden harp, 
Its ccstasies and rich enchanting falls, 
His own domestic lute’s familiar pleasing? 
\But thou, thou vain and wanton in thy power, 
‘Thow know’st canst make e’en jealousy look lovely, 
And all thy punishment for that bad passion 
Be this—[Kisses her}—-Good night!—I will but snatch a 
RS P look 
} How {We great crucible doth its slow work, 
| And be with thee} unless thou fanciest, sweet, 
That Aldabella lurks behind the furnace; 
And then, heaven knows how long I may be truant. 
[Exit Bunca. 
Fazio (solus). 
Oh, what a star of the first magnitude 
Were poor young Fazio, if his skill should work 
The wondrous secret your deep-closetted sages 
Grow grey in dreaming of! Why all our Florence 
Would be too narrow for his branching glories; 
It would o’erleap the Alps, and. all the north ~ 
Troop here to sce the great philosopher. 
He would be wealihy too—wealthry in fame; 
And that 's more golden than the richest gold. 
[4 groan without, 
Holy St Francis! what a groan was there! 
Poice without. 
Within there!—Oh! within there, neighbour !—Death, 
Murder, and merciless robbery! 
FAZIo opens the Door. 
What! Bartolo! 
BARTOLO. 
Thank ye, my friend! Ha! ha! ha! my old limbs! 
I did not think them half so tough and sinewy. 
St Dominic! but their pins prick’d close and keen. 
Six of ‘em, strong and sturdy, with their daggers, 
Tickling the old inan to let loose his ducats, 
FALIO. 


rn 


Who, neighbour, who? 
BARTOLO. 





Robhers, black crape-faced robbers, 
Your only blood-suckers, that drain your veins, 
Aad yct their meagre bodies aye grow sparer. 
‘They knew that [ had moneys from the Duke, 
But 1 o’errcach’d them, neighbour: not a ducat, 
Nay, not a doit, to cross themselves withal, 
Got they from old Bartolo.——Oh, I bleed ! 
And ny old heart beats minutes like a clock. \ 
: BAZIO. 
A surgeon, friend ! 
BARTOLO. 

Ay, one of your kind butchers, 
Who eut and slash your flesh for their own pastime, 
‘And then, God bless the mark ! they must have money ! 
Gold, gold, or nothing! Silver is grown coarse, 
And rings unhandsomely. Have I 'scaped robbing, 
Only to give ?——-Ob there! there! there! Cold, cold, 
Cold as December. 

Fazio. 

+ Nay, then, a confessor ! 





| BARTOLO. 
it A confessor! one of your black smooth talkers, > 
! That drone the name of God incessantly, 








"Like the drear burthen of a doleful ballad ! 


That sing to one of bounteous codicils 
To the Franciscans or some hospital! 
Oh ! there’s a shooting '—Qozing here!—Ah me! 
My ducats and my ingots scarcely cold 
From the hot Indies !—Oh! and I forgot 
To seal those jewels from the Milan Duke? 
Oh! misery, misery !—Just this very day, 
And that mad spendthrift Angelo hath not sign’d 
The mortgage on those meadows by the Arno. 
Oh! misery, misery!—Yet | ‘seaped them bravely, 
And brought my ducats off !—— 

FAZIO.” 
Why ¢’en lie there, as foul a mass of earth 
As ever loaded it, ’T were sin to charity 
To wring one drop of brine upon thy corpse. 
In sooth, Death ’s not nice-stomach’d, to be cramm’d 
With such unsavoury offal. Whata god 
“Mong men might this dead wither'd thing have been, 
That now must rot Beneath the earth, as once 
He rotted on it! Why his wealth had won 
In better hands an atmosphere around him, 
Musical ever with the voice of blessing, 
Nations around his tomb, like marble mourners, 
Vied for their pedestals.—In better hands? 
Methinks these fingers are nor coarse nor clumsy. 
Philosophy, Philosophy! thou ‘rt lame 
And tortoise-paced to my flect desires! 
Iscenta shorter path to fame and riches. 
‘The Hesperiag,grees nod*their rich clusters at me, 
Tickling my timorous and withdrawing grasp ;— 
I would, yet dare not:—that’sa coward's reckoning. 
Half of the sin lies in « I would.» To-moffow, 
If that it find me poor, will write me fool, 
And myself he a mock unto myself. 
Ay, and the body murder'd in my house! 
Your carrion breeds most strange and loathsome insects— 
Suspicion 's of the quickest and the keenest— 
So, neighbour, by your leave, your keys! In sooth, 
Thou hadst no desperate love for holy chureh ; 
Long-knolled bell were no sweet music to thee. 
‘A « God be with thees shall be all thy mass; 
‘Thou never lovedst those dry and droning priests. 
Thou'lt rot most coo] and quiet in my garden; 
Your gay and gilded vault would be too costly. 

[Exit with the body of Bartolo. 


[Dies. 


SCENE II. 
A Street. 
Enter Fazio, with a dark Lantern. 


I, wont to rove like a tame houschold dog, 
Caress'd by every hand, and fearing none, 

Now prowl een like a grey and treasonous wolf. 
*T is a bad deed to rob, and J ‘Ii have none on 't: 
"T is a bad deed to rob—and whom? the dead! 
Ay, of their winding-sheets and coffin nails. 

*T is but a quit-rent for the land I sold him, 
Almost two yards to house Jim and his worms: 
Somewhat usurious in the main, but that 

Is honest thrift to your keen usurer. 

Had he a kinsman, nay a friend, ’t were devilish. 
But now whom rob 17 why the state—In sooth 
Marvellous little owe I this same state, 

That I should be so dainty of its welfare. - 
Methinks our Duke bath pomp enough, our Senate 
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Sit in their scarlet robes and ermine tippets, ere 
And five in proud and pillar’d palaces, 
Where their Greek wines flow plensiful—Besides, 
To scatter it a’yroad amid so many, 
It were to cut the sun out into spangles, 
And mar its brilliance by dispersing it. 
Away! away ! his burying is my Rubicon! 
Cesar or nothing ! Now, ye close-lock’d treasures, 
Put on your gaudiest hues, outshine yourselves? 
With a deliverer’s, not a tyrant’s hand 
Invade ¥ thus your dull and peaceful slumbers, 
And give ye light and liberty. Ye shall not 
Moulder and rust in pale and pitiful darkness, 
But front the sun with fight bright as his own. 

SO 


SCENE II. 


The Street near Fazio's Door. 
Re-enter Fazio with a sack : he rests it. 


My steps were ever to this door, as though 

They trod on beds of perfume and of down, 
‘The winged birds were not by half so light, 
When through the lazy twilight aie they wheel 
Home to their brooding mates. But now, methinks, 
The heavy earth doth cling around my feet, 

I move as every separate limb were gyved 

With its particular weight of manacle. 

The moontight that was wont te seem 60 soft, | 
So balmy to the slow respired breath, 

Icily, shiveringly cold falls on me. 

The marble pillars, that soared stately up, 

As though to prop the azure vault of heaven, 
Hang o'er me with a duil and dizzy weight. 

The stones whereon I tresd do grimly speak, 
Forbidding echoes, ay with human voices. 
Unbodied arms pluck at me as I pase, 

And socketless pale eyes look glaring on me. 
But T have past them : and methinks this weight 
Might strain more sturdy sinews than mine own, 


‘That a poor honest man ‘s grown a rich villain. 


_ 


, SCENE Iv. 


Faxio’s House. 


I thank ye, bounteous thieves! most liberal thieves ! 
Your daggers are my worship, Have ye leap’d 
The broad and sharp-staked trenches of the law, 
Mock'd at the decp damnation that attaints 

The souls of murderers, for my hands unbloodied, 
As delicately, purely white as aver, 

To pluck the golden fruitage? Oh, I thank ye, 
Will chronicle ye, my good friends and true. 


Enter Branca. (Fazto conceals the Treasure.) 


BIANGA. 
Nay, Fasio, nay: this is too much: nay, Fazio, 
I'll not be humour'd like a froward child, 
Trick’d into sleep with pretty tuneful tales. 
FAZIO. 
‘We feast the Duke to-morrow: shall it be 
In the Adorni or Vitelli palace? 
They ‘re both ov sale, and each is fait and lofty. 








Howbeit, thank God, ‘tis safe ! Thank God !—for what? 


Enter Fazio with his sack, which he opens and surveys. 


BIANGA. 
Why, Fazio, art thou frantic? Nay, look. not 
So strangely, so unmeaningly. { had rather 
That thou wouldst weep, than Iook so haggard joyful. 
FAZIO. 
Ay, and a glorious banquet it shall ba: 
Gay servants in as proud caparisons, 5 
As though they served immortal gods with nectar, 
| Ay. ay, Bianca! there shall be a princess 5 
She shall be lady of the feast. Let's sce 
Your gold and crimson for your fais-hair'd bed 
It shall be gold and crimson. Dost thou know 
‘The princess that I mean? Dost thou, Bianca} 
BIANCA. 
Nay, if thou still wilt flout me, L'il not weep : 
Thou shale not have the pitiful bad pleasure 
Of wringing me to misery. U'll be cold 
And patient asa statue of my wrongs. 
| FAZIO, F 
Thave just thought, Bianca, these black stills 
Van ugly and ill-fitting furniture: 
We'll try an they are brittle. (Dashes them in pieces.) 
Ill have gilding. 
Nothing but gilding, nothing but what looks glittering : 
T’m sick of black and dingy darkness. Here (Urn- 
covering the sack), 
Look here, Bianca, here's a light! Take care: 
Thine eyesight is too weak for such a blaze. 
It is not daylight; nay, it is not mora— 
And every one is worth a thousand Horins. 
‘Who shall be princess of the feast to-morrow? 
[She bursts into tears. 
Within, within, I'l tell thee all within. 





: [Exeunt. 
fe SS | a 
ACT Ii. : 
SCENE I. 


4 Hall in the Palace of Fazio. 
Fatsetro, Dannoto, Paitanto, and a Gentleman. 


FALSETTO, 
Serve ye Lord Fazio? 
GENTLEMAN, i . 
Ay, sir, he honours me 
With his commands. . 
FALSETTO. : 
Tis a brave gentleman! 
Tell him Signior Falsetto, and Philario, 
The most renowned Improvvisatore, 4 
And Signior Dandolo, the court fashionist, 
Present their duty to him. 
GENTLEMAN. 
Ay, good sirs, 
{Aside.} My master hath'a Midas touch; these fellows" 
Will try if he hath ears like that great king, [Exit, 


Enter Faz10, splendidly dressed. 


PALSETTO, 

| Most noble lord, most wonderful philosopher ! 

We come to thank thee, sir, that thou dost honour 

Our Florence with the sunlight of your fame, 

Thou that hast ravish'd nature of a secret 

That maketh thee her very paragon: 

She can but create gold, and so canst thou : . of 
| But she doth bury it in mire and mirk, 








ackaan 


or 





Within the unsunn’d bowels of the earth: 
But thou dost set it on the face of the world, 
Making it shame its old and sullen darkness. 
FAZIO. 
Fair sir, thie cataract of courtesy 
O'erwhclms my weak and unhabituate ears. ; 
IF may venture such ancivil ignorance, 
Your quality7, > . 
FALSSTTO. 

I, my good lord,amone 
Have suc keen eyesight for my neighbours’ virtues, 
“Bid such a doting love for excellence, 
That when I see a wise man, or a noble, 
Or wealthy, as t ever hold it pity 
Man should be blind to ‘his own merits, words 
Slide from my lips; and Jdo mirrorhim — 


In the clear glass of my poor eloquence. _; 


FAZIO. 
In coarse and honest phraseology, sod 
| A flatterer. 
FALSKTTO. 


Flatterer! Nay, the word ’s grown gross. 
An apt discourser upon things of honour, 
Professor of art paneyyrical. 
‘T were ill were I a hawk to see such bravery, 
And nota thrush to sing of it, Wealth, air, 
Wealth is the robe and outward garb of mans 
The setting to the rarer jewelry, 
‘The soul’s unseen and inner qualities. 
And then, my lord, philosophy! "tis that, 
: The stamp and impress of our divine nature, 
By which we know that we are Gods, and are s0. 
But wealth and wisdom in one spacious breast ! 
Who would not hymn go rare and rich a wedding? 
Who would not serve within the gorgeous palace, 
Glorified by such strange and admired inmates? 
razio (aside), 

Now the poor honest Fazio had disdain’d 
Such scurvy fellowship; howheit, Lord Fazio 
‘Must lacquey his new stale with these base jackals. 

(To him.) 
Fair sir, you ‘Il honour me with your company. 

(To Dandolo.) 

May I make bold, sir, with your state and title? 
’ DANDOLO. 
Oh, my lord, by the falling of your robe,” 
Your cloth of gold one whole hair’s-breadth teo low, 
'T is manifest you know not Signior Dandolo. 

“FAZIO, 
A pitigble lack of knowledge, sie! 

DANDOLO- 
My lord, thou hast before thee in thy presence 
The mirror of the court, the very calendar 
‘That rules the swift revolving round of fashion; 
Doth tell what hues do suit what height 0” the sun; 
‘When your spring pinks should banish from the court 
Your sober winter browns; wlien July heat 
Doth authorize the gay and flaunting yellows;— 
The court thermometer, that doth command 
Your three-piled velvet abdicate its state 
For the airy satins. Qh, my lord, you are too late, 
Atleast three days, with your Venetian tissue. 

FABIO, 

I sorrow, sir, to merit your rebuke 
On point so weighty. te 










| 





















DANDOLO. 
. . Ay, signior, I’m paramount 
in all affairs of boot, and spur, and hose; 
In matters of the robe and cap supreme ; 
[Im ruff disputes, my lord, there ’s no appeal 
“From my irrefragability. 


FALIO. 
Sweet sir, 
I fear me, such despotic rule and sway 
Over the persons of our citizens 
‘Must be of danger to our state of Florence. 
DaNDOLo. 
Good sooth, my lord, I am a very tyrant, 
Why, if a senator should presume to wear 
A cloak of fur in June, I should indict him 
Guilty of leze-majesté against my kingship = 
They call me Dandolo, the King of Fashions— 
The whole empire of dress is my dominion. 
Why, if our Duke should wear an ill-grain'd colour 
Against my positive enactment, though 
His state might shield him from the palpable shame 
Of a rebuke, yet, my good lord, opinion, 
Public opinion, would hold Signior Dandolo 
Merciful in his silence, 
* FAZIO. * 
4 Lycurgus! 
DANDOLO. 
Good, my lord! dignity must be upheld: 
On the strong pjliars of severity. - 
Your cap, my'Jord, a little to the north-east, 
And your Sevand that my lord—pointed out this way, 
[Adjusting him. 





Inan equilateral triangle. Nay, 
Nay, on my credit, my good lord, this hose ~ 
Isa fair woof. The ladies, sir, the ladies 
(For 5 foresee yon ‘il be a ruling planet), 
Must not be taught any heretical fancies, 
Fantastical infringements of my codes— 
Your lordship must give place to Signior Dendolo 
About their persons, 
FAZIO. ‘ 
Gentle sir, the ladies 
Must be too deeply, irresistibly yours. 
DANDOLO. 

‘0, signior, no; 1’m not one of the gallants 
aie pine for a fair lip, or eye, or cheek, 
Or that poetical treasure, a true heart. 
But, my lord, a fair-order’d head-dress makes me 
As love-sick as a dove at mating-time: 
A tasteful slipper is my soul's delight: - 
‘Oh, I adore a robe that drops and floats 
As it were lighter than the air around it; 
I dote upon a stomacher to distraction, .-‘ 
When the gay jewels, gracefully disposed, ~ 
Make it a zone of stars: and then a fan, 
The elegant motion of a fan, is murder, 
Positive murder to my poor weak senses. 
razto (turning to Partanto). 
But here’s a third: the Improvvisatore, 
Gentle Philario, lurks, methinks, behind. 
PHILARIO. 
Most noble ford! it were his lofticst boast 
To wed your honours to his harp. To hymn 
The finder of the philosophic sione, 


The sovereign prince of alchymists; ’t woutd, make 
The cold verse-mechanist, the nice balancer . 
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Of curious words and fair compacted phrases, 

Burst to a liquid and melodious flow, 

Rapturous and ravishing but im praise of thee! 

But I, my lord, that have the fluent vein, 

The rapid rush—— ; : : 
eS i Fazio, “* + 

Fie, sir! O fie! ’t is fulsome. 

Sir, there’s a soil fit for that rank weed Aattery 

To trail its poisonous and obscene clusters : 

A poet's soul should bear a richer fruitage— 

The aconite grew not in Eden, Thou, 

That chou, with lips tipt with the fire of heaven, 

‘Th’ excursive eye, that in its earth-wide range 

Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness 

That breathes along this high-wrought world of man; 

That hast within thee apprehensions strong 

OF all that’s pure and passionless and heavenly— 

That thou, a vapid and a mawkish parasite, 

Shouldst pipe to that witch Fortune's favourites! 

°T is coarse—'t is sickly—'t is as though the cagle 

Should spread his sait-broad wings to flap a dunghill; . 

As though a pale and withering pestilence 

Should ride the golden chariot of the sun; 

As one should use the language of the gods 

To chatter loose and ribald brothelry. 


PRILARIO, 
My lord, I thank thee for that noble chiding— 
Oh, my lord, ‘t is the curse and brand of poesy, 
That it must trim its fetterless free plumes 
To the gross fancies of the humoursome age; 
| That it must stoop from its hold heights to court 
| Liquorish opinion, whose aye ‘wavering breath 
Is to it as the precious air of life. 
Oh, in a capering, chambering, wanton land, 
The lozel’s song alone gains audience, 
Fine loving ditties, sweet to sickliness; 
The languishing and Luscious touch alone, 
Of all the full harp’s ecstasies, can detain 
} The palfed and pampered ear of Italy. 
But, my lord, we have deeper Toysteries 
For the initiate——Hark!—it bursts '!—it flows! 


Song by Pateanso. 


Rich and royal Italy! 
Dominion’s lofty bride! 
Earth deem’d no loss of pride 

To he enslaved by thee. 

From broad Euphrates’ bank, 
When the sun look’d through the gloom, 
Thy eagle's golden plume 

His orient splendour drank; 

. And when at eve he set 
Far in the chamber'd west, 
" That bird of brilliance yet 
Bathed in his gorgeous rest. 


Sad and sunken Italy! 
The plunderer’s common prey! 
When saw the eye of day 

So very a slave as thee? 

Long, long a bloody stage 
For petty kinglings tame, 
Their miserable game 

Of puny war to wage. 





Or from the northern star 

Come haughty despots down, 
With iron hand to share ~ 

Thy braised and broken crown, 


Fair and fervid Italy! - 
Lady of each gentler art, 
‘Yet couldst thou lead the heart 
In mild captivity. 
Warm Raphael's Virgin sprung 
To worship and to love, - 
.. The enamour'd air above 
Rich clouds of music hung. F 
Thy poets bold and free + 
Did noble wrong to time, 
In their high rhymed majesty 
Ravishing thy clime. ~~ 


Loose and languid Italy! 
Where now the magic pow'r 
That in thy doleful hour 

Made a queen of thee? 

The pencil cold and dead, 
Whose lightest touch was life; ~ 
The old immortal strife 

OF thy high poets fled. 

From her inglorious urn 

. Will Italy arise? . 

‘Will golden days return . 

"Neath the azure of her skies? ... 


This is done, oh, this is done, 
When the broken land is one; ’ 
This shall be, oh, this shall be,” 
‘When the slavish land is free. 





SCENE Il. 
The Public Watks of Florence. 
Fizto, Fauserro, Danpoto, Pattaaio. 

FALSETTO. 
Yonder, my lord, is the Lady Aldabella, 
‘The star of admiration to all Florence. 

DANDOLO, r 
There, my lord, there is a fair drooping robe— .. 
Would that I were a breath of wind to float it! 





FAZIO, “. ~ 
Gentlemen, by your leave I would salute her : 
Ye’ll meet me anon in the Piazza. [Exeunt all but Fazio. 
Now, lofty woman, we are equal now, 
And I will front thee in thy pitch of pride. 4 


Enter Avpasztis. She speaks after a salutation on 
each side. 


Ob, thon and I, Sir, when we met of old, 
Were not so distant, nor so chill. My lord— 
Thad forgot, my lord. You dawning signiors 
Are jealous of your state; you great philosophers 
‘Walk not on earth; and we poor groveling beings, 
If we would win your eminent regierds, 
Must meet ye i’ the air. Oh, it sits well 
This scorn, it looks so grave and reverend. 

a FAZIO. 
Is scorn in Lady Aldabella’s creed wet 
So monstrous and heretical? 





FAZIO. 





nit 
ALDABELLA. 


= 
Again, 


Treason again, a most irreverent laugh, 

A traitorous jest before so learn’d a sage:— 

But I may joy in thy good fortune, Fazio. 

FAZLO. 

In sooth, good fortune, if’t is worth thy joy, 

The haughty Lady Aldabella’s joy. 
ALDABRLLA. 

Nay, an thou hadst not dash’d so careless off 

My bousmeous offering, I had said— 

~ 


- Fazio. 
What, lady? 
ALDABELLA. 
Oh nought—mere sound—mere air—Thou ‘rt married, 


Fazio: 
And is thy bride a jewel of the first water? 
Tknow thou wilt say, ay; "tis an old tale, 
Thy fond lip-revel on a lady's beauties : 
Methinks I ‘ve heard thee descant upon loveliness, 
Till the full ears were drunken with sweet sounds. 
But never let me see her, Fazio ; never, 
FAZIO. 
And why not, lady? She is exquisite, 
Bashfully, humbly exquisite ; yet Florence 
May be as proud of her, as of the richest, 
That fire her with the lustre of their state. 
And why not, lady ? 
ALDABELLA. 
Why! I know not why— 
Oh your philosophy, ’t is ever curious ; 
Poor lady Nature must tell all; and clearly, 
! To its inquisitorship.—We ‘Il not think on ’t: 
It fell from me un'wares ; words will start forth, 
When the mind wanders.—Oh no, not because 
She ’s mercly lovely :—but we 'Il think no more on 't.— 
Didst hear the act? 
FAZIO. 
Lady, what act? 
ALDADELLA. 
The act 
OF the great Duke of Florence and his Senate, 
Entitled against turtle doves in poesy. 
Henceforth that useful bird is interdict, 
As the mild emblem of true constancy. 
There ’s a new word found ; ’t is pure Tuscan too: 
Fazio 's to fill the blank up, if it chime; 
If not, Heaven help the rhymester. 
Fauto (apart). 
With what an airy and a sparkling grace 
The language glances from her sitken fips! 
Her once loved voice how exquisite it sounds, 
Een like a gentle music heard in childhood! 
ALDARELLA. 
Why yes, my lord, in these degenerate days 
Constancy is go rare a virtue, angels 
Come down to gaze on ’t: it makes the world proud. 
Who would be one o' the muny? Why, our Florence 
Will blaze with the miracle. “Tis true, 't is true, 
| The odour of the rose grows faint and sickly, 
And joys are finest by comparison, 
But what is that to the majestic 
Of being the sole true phenix? 


FAZIO. 



















Gentle lady, 


Thou speak’st as if that smooth word constancy 
Were harsh and brassy sounding in thy ears. 
ALDABELLA- 
No, no, signior ; your good old-fangled virtues 
Have gloss cnough for me, bad it been my tot 
To be a miser's treasure ; if his eyes 
Ne'er open’d but on me, I ne'er ad wept 
At such a pleasant faithful avarice. 
FAZIO. 
Lady, there was a time when I did dream 
Of playing the miser to another treasure, 
One not less precious than thy stately self. 
ALDABELLA, 
Oh yes, my lord, oh yes ; the tale did run 
That thou and I did fove: so ran the tale. 
That thou and I should have been wed—the tale 
Ran so, my lord.—Oh memory, memory, memory! 
It is a bitter pleasure, but ’t is pleasure. 
FAZIO. 
A pleasure, lady!—why then cast me off 
Like an indifferent weed ?—with icy scorn 
Why choke the blossom that but woo'd thy sunshine? 
ALDABELLA. 
Ah, what an easy robe is scorn to wear! 
°T is but to wrinkle up the level brow, 
To arch the pliant eyelash, and freeze up 
The passiontess and placid orb within— 
Castelli! ob Castetli! 
FAZIO. 
Who was he, lady? 
ALDABELLA, 
One, my good lord, I loved most fondly, fatally. 
FAZIO, 
Then thou didst love? love, Aldabella, truly, 
Fervently, fondly?—But what ’s that to me? 
ALDABELLA. 
Oh yes, my lord, he was a noble gentleman ; 
Thou know’st him by his title, Condé d’Oraoa ; 
My nearest kinsman, my good uncle :—I, 
Knowing our passionate and fanciful nature, 
To his sage counsels fetter'd my wild will, 
Proud was he of me, deem'd me a fit mate 
For highest princes ; and his honest flattcries 
So pamper'd me, the fatal duteousness 
So grew upon me—Fazio, dost thou think 
My colour wither'd since we parted ? Gleam 
Mine eyes as they were wont?—Or doth the outside 
Still wear a lying smooth indifference, 
While the unseen heart is haggard wan with woe? 
FAZIO. 
Ist possible? And didst thou love me, lady? 
Though it be joy vain and unprofitable 
As is the sunshine to a dead man’s eyes, 
Pleasureless from his impotence of pleasure; 
Tell me and truly— 


ALDABELLA. 

My grave sir confessor, 
On with thy hood and cowl.—So thon wouldst hear 
OF pining days and discontented nights ; 
Ah me's and doleful airs to my sad lute. 
Fano, they suffer most who utter least.— 
Heaven, what a babbling traitor is the tongue! 
Would not the air freeze up such sinful sound ?— 
Oh no, thou heard’st it not. Ah me! and thou, 
I know, wilt surfeit the coarse common ear 
With the proud Aldabella’s fall.—Betray me not; 
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Be charier of her shame than Aldabella. | Your fingers i in his § sportive hand, think ye 
[ Farto falls on his knees to ker. | Ye could endure it? 

My lord! my lord !’t is public here—no more— 
I'm staid for at my palace by the Arno. 
Farewell, my lord, farewell! —Betray me not :— 
But never let me sce her, Fazio, never. 

vazto ( solts.) 
Lave me !—to suffering love me!—why her love 
Might draw a brazen statue from its pedestal, He'd dare to dally with a fire in his hand, 
And make its yellow veins leap up with life. Kiss ragged briars with his unholy lips, 
Fair Chastity, thou hast two juggling fiends Ere with his rash assault attaint my honour, « 
Caballing for thy jewel: one within, FAzI0. : 
And that's a mild and melting devil, Love ; But if ye see me hy a noble lady, 
‘Tv other without, and that's a fair rich gentleman, | Whispering as though she were my shrine, whereon 
Giraldi Fazio : they ‘re knit in a league. I lay my odorous incense, and her beauty 
And thou, thou snowy and unsociable viewe, Grow riper, richer at my cherishing praise ; 


BIANCA, 
Fazio, thou wrong’st me 
With such dishonest questionings. My lord, 
There ‘s such an awe in virtue, it can make 
The anger of a sleek smooth brow like mine 
Strike the hot libertine to dust hefore me. 











Mayst lose no jess a votaress from thy nunnery 
Than the most beautiful proud Aldabella. 
Had I been honest, ’t were indeed to fall; 
But now 't is but a step down the dectivity. 
Bianca! but Bianca!—bear me up, 
Bear me up, in the trammels of thy fondness: 
Bind thou my ¢lippery soul. Wrong thee, Bianca? 
Nay, nay, that's decp indeed ; fathomless deep 
Jn the black pit of infamy and sin: 
Tam not 0 weary yet of the upper air. 
Wrong thee, Bianca? No, not for the earth; 
Not for earth's brightest, not for Aldabella. 
ene ‘ 
SCENE III. 
Palace of Fazio. 
Fazto and Branca. 


FAZIO. 
Dost thou love me, Bianca? 

BIANCA. 

There ’s a quenion 

For a philosopher!—Why, I 've answer'd it 
For two long years; and, oh, for many more, 
Ie will not stick upon my lips to answer thee. 

FAZIO. 
Thou 'rtin the fashion, then. The court, Bianca, 
The ladies of the court, find me a fair gentleman; 
Ay, and a dangerous wit too, that smites smartly. 

BIANCA. 
And thou believest it all! 

razio. 

Why, if the gallants, 

The lordly and frank spirits of the time, 
‘Troop around thee with gay rhymes on thy beauties, 
Tinkling their smooth and amorous fiatteries, 
Shalt thou be then a solemn infidel? 

BIANCA. 


I shall not heed them; my poor beauty needs 
Only one flatterer. 
FAZIO. 


Ay, but they’ll press on thee, 
And farce their music into thy deaf cars. 
Think ye, ye should be coy, and calm, and cold? 
BIANCA. 
Oh, no!—I fear me a discourteous langh 
Might be their guerdon for their lavish lying. 
FAZIO. 
But if one trip upon your lip, or wind 





If she lean on me with a fund round arm, 

If her eye drink the light fram out mine eyes, 

And if her lips drop sounds for my ear only; 

Thou ‘It arch thy moody brow, look at me gravely, 

With a pale anger on thy silent cheek. 

“T is out of keeping, ’t is not the court fashion— 

We must forego this clinging and the clasping; 

Be cold, and strange, and courteous to each other ; 

And say, «How doth my lord» « How slept my lady?» 

As dough we dweltat opposite ends o’ the city. 
BIANCA, 

What hath distemper'd thee ?—This is unnatural ; 

Thou couldst not talk thus in thy stedfast senses. 

Fazio, thou hast seen Aldabella!—— 


FAZIO. 
Well, 
She is no basilisk—there’s no death in ber cyes, 
BIANCA. 


Ay, Fazio, but there is; and more than death— 

A death beyond the grave~a death of sin— 

A howling, hideous, and eternal death-~ 

Death the flesh shrinks from.—-—No, thou must not see 
her! 

Nay, I’m imperative—thou ‘rt mine, and shalt not. 

FAZIO. 

Shalt not!—Dost think me a thick-blooded slave, 

To say « Ancn + unto thy positive « shalt not?» 

The hand upon a dial, only to point 


Just as your humorous ladyship chuse to shine? 


BIANCA. 
Fazio, thou settest a fever in my brain; 
My very lips burn, Fazio, at the thought: 
Thad rather thou wert in thy winding sheet 
Than that bad woman's arms, I had rather grave-worms 
Were on thy lips than that bad woman's kisses, + 
FAZIO. 
Howbeit, there is no blistering in their taste: 
‘There is no suffocation in those arms. 
BIANCA, 
Take heed; we are passionate; our milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, and that’s bitter drinking. 
‘The fondest arc most frenetic : where the fire 
Burneth intensest, there thé inmate pale 
Doth dread the broad and beaconing conflagration, + 
If that ye cast us to the winds, the winds 
Will give us their unruly restless nature; 


| We whirl and whirl; and where we settle, Fazio, 
{ But he-that ruleth the mad winds can know. 


If ye do drive the love out of my soul, 
That is its motion, being, and its life, 








o 








‘There'll be a conflict atrange and hogrible, 
Among all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 
For the blank void ; and their mad revel there 
Will make me-—oh, I know not what—hate thee! 
Oh, no!—I could not hate thee, Fazio: 

Way, nay, my Fazio, ‘tis not come to that; 

Mine arms, mine arms, shall say the wext «shall not;* 
1'H never startle more thy peevish ears, 

But 1Il speak to thee with my positive lips. 





e PAZIO. 


Oh, what a wild and wayward child am T!— 

Like the hungry fool, that in his moody fit 

Dash'd from his lips his last delicious morsel. 

I'll we her once, Bianca, and but ouce; 

And then a rich and breathing tale 1 ’It tell her 

Of our full happiness, If she be angel, 

"Twill be a gleam of Paradise to her, 

And she ‘1 smile at it one of those soft smiles, 

That makes the air seem sunny, blithe, and balmy. 

If she be devil——Nay, but that’s too ugly; 

The fancy doth rebel at it, and shrink 

As from a cerpent in a knot of flowers. 

Deyil and Aldabella!—Fie !—They sound 

Like nightingales and sereech-owls heard together. 

What! must I still have tears to kiss away?— 

J will return—Good night!—It is but once. 

See, thou ‘st the taste o’ my lips now at our parting ; 

And when we meet again, if they be tainted, 

Thou shalt—oh no, thou shalt not, canst not hate me. 
[Exeunt. 








SCENE IV. 


Palace of AupaBELta. 


ALDABELLA. 
My dainty bird doth hover round the lure, 
And } must hood him with a skilful hand : 
Rich and renown'd, he must be in my train, 
Or Florence will turn rebel to my beauty. 


’ Enter Cuan, Fazio behind. 


ALDABELLA goes on. 


Oh, Clara, have ye been to the Ursulines? 
What says my cousin, the kind Lady Abbess? 
CLARA. 





i 



















She says, my lady, that to-morrow noon 
Noviciates are admitted; but she wonders, 
My Lady Abbess wonders, and 1 too 
Wonder, my lady, what can make ye fancy 
Those damp and dingy cloister. Oh, my lady! 
They ‘ll make ye cut off all this fine durk hair—— 
Why, all the signiors in the court would quarrel, 
‘And cut each other’s throats for a loose hair of it. 
ALDABSLLA. 
Ah me! what heeds it where I linger out 
The remnant of my dark and despised life 7—— 
Clara, thou weariest me. 
cuama. 

Ob, but, my lady, 
Isaw their dress: it was so coarse and hard-grain’d, 
I'm eure ’t would fret your ladyship’s soft shin 
Like thorns and brambles ; and besides, the makeon't!— 
A vine-dresser’s wife at market looks more dainty. 


[Kissing and clinging to hin. | 


ALDABELLA. 
‘Then my tears will not stain it. Oh, ‘tis rich enongh 
For lean and haggard sorrow. (Appearing to perceive 

Fazio, exit vasa.) Oh, my lord! 
You're timely come to take a Jong farewell. 
Our convent gates are rude, and black, and close ; 
Our Ursuline veils of such a jealous woof, 
‘There must be piercing in those curious eyes, 
Would know if the skin beneath be swarth or snowy. 

FAZIO, 
A convent for the brilliant Aldabeilat 
The mirror of all rival lovelinesses, 
‘The harp to which al! gay thoughts lightly dance, 
Mew’d in the drowsy silence of a cloister! 
ALDABELLA. 
Oh, what regards it, if a blind man lie 
On a green lawn or on a steamy moor! 
What heeds it to the dead and wither’d heart, 
Whose faculty of rapture is grown sere, 
{lath lost distinction between foul and fair, 
Whether it louse in gorgeous palaces, 
Or mid wan graves and haggard signs of care! 
Oh, there’s a grief, so with the threads of being 
| Ravetled and twined, it sickens every sense : 
Then is the swinging and monotonous bell 
Musical as the rich harp heard by moonlight; 
‘Then are the limbs insensible if they rest 
On the coarse pallet or the pulpy down. 
* FAZIO. 

What mean ye, lady ?—thou bewilder’st me. 
What grief so wanton and luxurious 
Would chuse the Lady Aldabella’s bosom 
To pillow on? 


ALDABELLA, 
Ob, my lord, untold love—— 

Nay, Fazio, gaze not on me 80; my tongue 
Can scarcely move for the fire within my cheeks— 
tt cankereth, it consumeth, untold love. 
But if it burst its secret prison-house, 
And venture on the broad and public air, 
It leagueth with a busy fiend call’d Shame; 
And they both dog their game, till misery 
Fastens upon it with a viper’s fang, 
And rings its being with its venomous coil, 

FAZIO. 
Misery and thee!—oh, ’t is unnatural !— 
Oh, yoke thee to that thing of darkness, misery !— 
That Ethiop, that grim Moor !—it were to couple 
The dove and kite within one loving leash. 
{t must not be; nay, ye must be divorced. 

ALDABRLLA, 

Alu no, my lord! we are too deeply pledged. 
Dost thou remember our old poet's + legend 
Over Hell gates—+ Hope comes not here?s Where hope 
Comes not, is hell; and what have [ to hope? 

FAZIO, 
What hast to hope ?—Thou ‘rt strangely beautiful—— 

ALDABELLA, 

Wouldst thou leave flattery thy Sast ravishing sound 
Upon mine ears?—'T is kind, 't is fatally kind. 

FALIO. | 
Oh, no! we must not part, we must not part. | 
I came to tell thee something: what, } know not. 
I only know one word that should have been; 





+ Dante. 
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And that—— Ol! if thy skin wereseam‘d with wrinkles, 
If on they check sate suilow hollowness, 
Uf thy warm voice spake shricking, harsh, and shrill ; 
But to that breathing form, those ripe round lips, 
Like a full parted cherry, those dark eyes, 
Rich in such dewy languors——I'l] not say it—— 
Nay, vay, 't is on me ow !—Poison 's at work ! 
Now listen to me, lady--—We must love. 
ALDABELLA, 
Love !—Ay, my lord, as far as honesty. 
i FAZIO. 
Honesty !~~’T is a stale and musty phrase; 
Atleast at court: and why should we be traitors 
To the strong tyrant Custom ? 
ALDABELLA. 
| My lord Fazio— 
| Ob, said 1 my lord Fazio?—thou ‘It betray me : 
The bride—the wife—she that I mean—-—My lord, 
Jam nor spleuetic nor envious ; 
But 't is a name I dare not trust my lips with. 
FAZIO. 
Bianca, oh Bianca is her name; 
The mild Bianca, the soft fond Bianca. 
Oh to that name, e’en in the Charch of God, 
I pledged a solemn faith, 
ALDABELLA, 
Within that Church 
Barren and solitary my sad name 
Shalt sound, when the pale nia profess'd doth wed 
That her cold bridegroom Solitude : and yet—~ 
Her right—ere she had seen you, we had loved. 
vaio (franticly). 
Why should we dash the goblet from our tips, 
Because the dregs may have a smack of bitter? 
Why should that pale and clinging consequence 
Thrust itself ever ’t wixt us and our joys? 
AUDABELLA, 
My ford, 't is well our convent walls are high, 
And our gates massy ; clse ye raging tigers 
Might rush upon us simple maids unveil’d. 
FAZIO. 
A veil! a veil! why Florence witl be dark 
At noonday : or thy beauty will fire up, 
By the contagion of its own bright lustre, 
The dull dead flax to so intense a brilliance, 
*T wilt look like one of those rich purple clouds 
On the pavilion of the setting sun, 
ALDABELLA. 
My lord, I've a poor banquet here within; 
Will’t please ye taste it? 
FAZIO, 
Ay, wine, wine! ay, wine! 
I'ltdrown thee, thou officious preacher, here! (Clasping 
his forehead.) 
Wine, wine! 


[Exeunt. 





ACT TIL. 


SCENE I. 
Palace of Fazio. 


BIANCA, 


Not all the night, not all the Jong, long night, 
Not come to me! not send to me! not think on me! 
Like an unrighteous and unburied ghost, 





I wander up and down these long arcades. 

Oh, in our old poor narrow home, if haply 

He linger'd late abroad, domestic things 

Close and familiar crowded all around me; 

The ticking of the clock, the flapping motion 

OF the green lattice, the grey curtains’ folds, 

The hangings of the bed myself had wrought, 

Yea c’en his black and iron crucibles, 

Were to me as my friends. But hiere, obs here, 

Where all is coldly, comfortlessly costly, 

All strange, ail new in uncouth gorgeousness, 

Lofty and long, a wider space for misery— 

E’en my own footsteps on these marble floors 

Are unaceustom’d unfamiliar sounds.— 

Ob, Fam here so wearily miserable, 

That I should welcome my apostate Fazio, 

Though he were fresh from Aldabella’s arms, 

Her arms !—her viper coil'——I had forsworn 

That thought; Jest he should come, and find me mad, 

And so go back again, and I not know it. 

Oh that T were a child to play with toys, 

Fix my whole soul upon a cup and ball— 

Ob any pitiful poor subterfuge, 

A moment to distract my bnsy spirit 

Fron its dark dalliance with that cursed image! 

T have tried afl: all vainly—Now, but now 

Iwent in to my children. The first sounds 

They murnur‘d in their evil-dreaming sleep 

Was a faint mimicry of the name of father. 

T could not kiss them, my lips were so hot. 

‘The very houschold slaves are leayued against me, 

And do beset me with their wicked Houtings, 

+ Comes my lord home to-night?»—and when T say, 

+ know not,» their coarse pity makes my heart-strinys | 

Throh with the agony.—(Enter Przno )—Well, what of 

my ford? 

Nay, tell it with thy lips, not with thy visage. 

Thow raven, croak it out if it be evil: 

If it be yood, T'Il fall and worship thee; 

“Eis the office and the ministry of gods 

To speak good tidings to distracted spirits. 
PIENO. 

Last night my lord did feast-— iy 


| 


BIANCA. 
Speak it at once. 
{ Where? where?—I "Il wring it from thy lips.—Where? 





where? 
PIERO. 
Lady, at the Marchesa Aldahella’s. 
BIANCA. . 


Thou liest, false slave : ’t was at the Ducal Palace, 

T was at the arsenal with the officers, 

’T was with the old rich senator—him—him—him— 

The man with a brief name; ‘t was gaming, d 

Riotously drinking.—Oh it was not there ; 

“T was any where but there—or if it was, 

Why like a sly and creeping adder sting me 

With thy black tidings ?—Nay, nay: good my friend; 

Hiere ’s moncy for those harsh intemperate words,— 

But he's not there: ‘t was some one of the gallants, 

With dress and statare like my Fazio. 

Thou wert mistaken:—no, no; ’t was not Fazio. 
. PIERO. 

It grieves me much, but, lady, ’t is my fear 

Thon ‘It find it but too true. 























BIANCA. 
Hence! hence! Avaunt, 


With thy cold courteous face! ‘Thou seest I’m wretclied = 


Doth it content thee? Gaze-—gaze—gaze !—perchance 
Ye would behold the bare and bleeding heart, 
With all its throhs, its agonies.—Oh Fazio! 
Oh Fazio! is her smile more sweet than mine? 
Or her soul fonder ?—Fazio, my lord Fazio! , 
Before the face of man mine own, mine only ; 
Before the face of Heaven Bianca's Fazio, 
Not Aldabtila’s.—Ah, that I should live 
To question it!—Now, henceforth all our joys, 
Our delicate endeacments, all are poison’d. 
Ay! if he speak my name with his fond voice, 
It will be with the same tone that to her 
He murmur'd hers :—it will be, or ’t will seem so. 
If he embrace me, ’t will be with those arms 
In which he folded her: and if he kiss me, 
He'll pause, and think which of the two is sweeter. 
PIERO. 
Nay, good my lady, give not entertainment 
To such sick fancies: think on lighter matters. 
Lheard strange news abroad: the Duke ’s in council, 
Debating on the death of old Rartolo, 
The grey lean usurer. He’s been long abroad, 
And died, they think. 
BIANCA, 
Well, sir, and what of that? 
‘And have ¥ not the privilege of sorrow, 
Without a menial’s staring eye upon mol 
Who sent thee thts to charter my free thoughts, 
‘And tell them where to shrink, and where to pause? 


Officious. slave, away !—(Exit.)—Ha? what saidst thou? 


Bartolo’s death! and the Duke in his council!— 

I'll rend him from her, though she wind around him, 
Like the vine round the elm. L’H pluck him off, 
‘Though the life crack at parting.—-No, no pause 5 
For if there is, f shall be tame and timorous: 

That milk-faced mercy will come whimpering to me, 
And 1 shall sit and meekly, miserably 

Weep o'er my wrongs.—Ha! that her soul were fond 
And fervent as mine own! 1 would give worlds 

fo see her as he 's rent and rack’d from her. 

Oh, but she's cold ; she cannot, will not feel. 

Icis but half revenge: her whole of sorrow 

Will be a deop to my consummate agony.— 

Away, away: Oh had I wings to waft me! 











SCENE U. 
. Duke and his Council. 
DUKE. 
“T is passing strange, a man of such lean habits, 
Wealth flowing to him in a steady current, 
Winds wafting it unto him from all quarters, 
Through all his seventy toilsome years of life, 
And yet’his treasury so spare and meagre; 
Signior Gonsalvo, were the voice that told us 
Less tried and trusty than thine own, our faith 
Would be a rebel to such marvellous fact. 
GONSALVO. 

Well may your Highness misdoubt me, myself 
Almost misdoubting mine own positive senses. 
No sign was there of outward violence, 
Allin a state of orderly misery, 
No trace of secret inroad; yet, my liege, 


} The mountains of his wealth were puny mole-hills, 
| A few stray ducats; piles indeed of parchments, 
| Mortgages, ‘deeds, and lawsuits heaped to the roof, 
| Enough to serve the armies of ali Tuscany 
| At least for half a century with new drum-heads, 
AURIO. 

| Happily, my liege, he may have gone abroad, 
| And borne his riches with him. 
| DUBE, : 
\ Signior Aurio, 
| That surmise flavours not of your known wistlom. 
| His argosies encumber all our ports, 
* iis unsold bales rot in the crowded wharf ; 

‘The interest of a hundred usurics 
jeth unclaim’d.— Besides, he hath not left 
‘Our city for these twenty years:-—a flight 
! So unprepared and wanton suits not well 
| Your slow and heavy Inden usurer. 








Enter Antonio. 


ANToMi0. 
My liege, a lady in the antechamber 


DUKE. 


thon of the death 
Of old Bartolo ?—be he dead in sooth ? 
Or of his riches? 
BIANCA. 
* The east side of the fountain, 
In the small garden of a lowly house, 
hy the Franciscan convent, the green herbs 
Grow boon and freely, the manure is yiech 
Around their roots: dig there , and you ‘ll be wiser, 





DUKE. 
Who tenanted this house? 
BIANOA: 
Giraldi Fazio. 
DUKE, 
What of his wealth? 
BIANCA. 


There's one in Florence knows 
More secrets than beseems an honest man, 





DUKE. 
And who is he? 
" BIANCA. 
Giraldi Fazio. 
GONSALVO. 
My liege, J know him "tis the new sprung signior, 
‘Th philosopher. I ever doubted 





His vannted manufactory of gold, 
Work’d by some strange machinery. 
DUKE. 
Theodore, 
Search thon the garden that this woman speaks of. 
Captain Antonio, be ‘t thy charge to attach 
With speed the person of this Fazio. ; 
bianca (rushing forward to ANroNto). 
You ‘Il find him at the Marchesa. Aldabella’s = 
Bring him away—no merey—no delay— 
Nay, not an instant—uot time for a kiss, 
A parting kiss. (Aside.) Now have] widow'd her, 
‘As she has widow'd me! Now come what will, 
‘Their curst entwininy arms are riven asunder. 
DUKE. 
And thou, thou peremptory summoner ! 
Most thirsty after justice! speak——Thy uame?. 


Admit her.—(Enter Branca.)—How! what know’st 


Bousts knowledge that concerns your this day's coe). | 
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BIANCA, 
; Bianca. 
7 DURE. 
Thy estate wedded or single? 
BIANCA. 
My lord—— 
DUKE. 
Give instant answer to the court. 
BIANGA, 
| Oh! wedded, but most miserably single. 
I DDKE. 
Woman, thou palterest with our dignity. 
‘Thy husband's name and quality ?—Why shakest t!:ou, 
And draw’st the veil along thy moody brow, 
As thou too wert a murdercss?——Speak, and quickly, 
stanca ( faltering). 


Giraldi Fazio, 
puxe, 
| "T ie thy husband then 
+ Woman, take heed, if, petulant and rash, 
Thou wouldst abuse the rightcous sword of law, 
‘That brightest in the armoury of man, 
To a peevish instrument of thy light passions, 
Or furtherance of some close and secret guilt : 
| Take heed, 't is in the heaven stamp’d roll of sins, 
| To bear false witness——Oh, but *gainst thy husha 
Thy bosom’s lord, flesh of thy flesh !—To set 
The bloodhounds of the law upon his track ! 
If thou speak’st true, stern justice will but blush 
To be 60 cheer'd upon her guilty prey. 
If it he false, thou givest to flagrant sin 
A heinous immortality. This deed 
Will chronicle thee, woman, to all ages, 
Jn buman guilt a portent and an era: 
"T is of those crimes, whose eminent fame Hell joys at, 
And the celestial angels, that look on it, 
Wish their keen airy vision dim and narrow. 








Enter Tazopons. 


My liege, e'en where she said, an unstripp'd corps: 
Lay carelessly inearth’d, old weeds hung on it, 
Like those that old Bartolo wont to wear; 

And under the left rib a small stiletto, 

Rusted within the pale and creeping flesh. 


Enter Antonio with Fazio. 

My liege, the prisoner. 

DURE. 

Thou rt Giraldi Fazio. 
Giraldi Fazio, thou stand’st here arraign’d, 
That, with presumption impious and accurst, 
Thou hast usurp'd God’s high prerogative, 
Making thy fellow mortals life and death 
* Wait on thy moody and diseased passions; 

That with a violent and untimely steel 

| Hast sot abroach the blood, that should have chb'd 
; fn calin and natural current: to sum all 
| In one wild name—a name the pale air freezes xt, 
‘And every check of man sinks in with horror— 
; Thou arta cold and midaight murderer. 

FAZIO. 
‘My liege, [ do beseech thee, argue not, 
From the thick clogging of my clammy breath, 
Aught but a natu¥al and instinctive dread 
OF such a bloody and ill-sounding title. 
| My liege, 1 do beseech thee, whate’er reptile 





Hath cast this filthy slime of slander on me; 

Set him before me face to face: the fre 

Of my just anger shall burn up his heart, } 

Make his lip drop, and powerless shuddering | 

| Creep o'er his noisome and corrupted limbs, I 

Till the coarse lie choke in his wretched throat. ! 
| 


DuKe., 
Thou 'rt bold.—But know ye onght of old Bartolo? 
Methinks, for innocence, thou 'rt pate and tremulous— 
That name is to thee as a thunderclap ; 
But thou shalt have thy wish——Woman, stand forth: : 
Nay, cast away thy veil.——Look on her, Fazio, | 
FAZIO, : 
Gianca!——No, it is a horrid vision ! i 
And, if I struggle, 5 shall wake, and find it ! 
A miscreated mockery of the brain. ! 
If thou ‘rt a fiend, what hellish right hast thou | 
‘To shroud thy leprous and fire-seamed visage \ 
| 
| 
! 
| 








In lovely lincaments, like my Bianca's? 
If thou ‘rt indeed Bianca, thou wilt wear 
A ring { gave thee at our wedding time. 
In God’s name do I bid thee hold it up; . 
And, if thou dost, I'l be a murderer, 
A slaughterer of whole hecatombs of men, 
So ye will rid me of the hidvous sight. 
DUKE. iy 
Giraldi Fazio, hear the court's award : 
First, on thy evil-gotten wealth the State 
Setteth her solemn seal of confiscation ; 
And for thyself—— 
nianca (rushing forward). 
Oh, we 'tl be poor aguia! 
‘Oh, I forgive thee !—We ‘il be poor and happy ! 
So happy, the dull day shall be too short for us. 
She loved thee, that proud woman, for thy riches ; 
But thou canst tell why & love Fazio. 
DUKE. 
And for thyself—'T is in the code of Heaven, iy 
Blood will have blood—the slayer for the slain. ! 
Death is thy doom—the public, daylight death. ' 
Thy hody do we give unto the wheel: 
The Lord have mercy on thy sinful soul ! 
BIANCA, 
Death ! — Death! —I meant not that! —— Ye mean not 
that! i 
What's all this waste and idle talk of murther? i 
He slay a man—with tender hands like his 7— i 
With delicate mild soul?—-—Why, his own blood 
Had startled him! 1 ‘ve seen him pale and shuddering 
At the sad writhings of a trampled worm: 
I've seen him brush off with a dainty hand 
A bee that stung him. Oh, why wear ye thus ‘ 
The yarb and outward sanctity of law? i" 
What means that snow upon your reverend brows, 
If that ye have no subtler apprehension 
Of some inherent harmony in the nature 
OF bloody criminal and bloody crime? 
"T were wise ¢ arraign the soft and silly lamb 
Of slaughtering his butcher: ye might make it 
As proper a murderer as tny Fazio. 
DUKE. 
Woman, th’ irrevocable breath of justice [ 
Wavers not: he must die, 
is BIANCA. 
Die! Fazio die!_— 
Ye grey and solemn murderers by charter! 


gee. 





Bags 
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Ye ermined manslayers! when the tale is rife 
With blood and guilt, and deep and damning, Oh, 
Ye suck it in with cold insatiate thirst: 
But to the plea of mercy ye are stones, 
As deaf and hollow as the unbowell’d winds. 
Oh, ye smooth Christians in your tones and tooks, 
But in your hearts as savage as the tawny 
And misbelieving African! ye profane, 
Who say, « God bless him! God deliver him !+ 
While ye are beckoning for the bloody axe, 
To smitethe unoffending head !—bis head !— 
My Fazio’s head !—the head this bosom cherish’'d 
With its first virgin fondness. 

DUKE. 


1 





Fazio, hear. 
‘To-morrow’s morning sun shall dawn upon thee: 
But when he setteth in his western couch, 
He finds thy place in this world void and vacant. 
BIANCA. 
To-morrow morning !—Not to-morrow morning! 
‘The damming devils give a forced faint pause, 
If the bad soul but feebly catch at heaven. 
But ye, but ye, unshriven, unreconciled, 
With all its ponderous mass of sins, hurl down 
The bare and shivering spirit.—Oh, not to-morrow! 
DUKK. 
Woman, thou dost outstep all modesty : 
But for strong circumstance, that leagues with thee, 
We should contemn thee for a wild mad woman, 
Raving her wayward and unsettled fancies. 
ANCA. 
Mad! mad!-ay, that it is!—ay, that it is! 
Is't to be mad-to speak, to moye, to gaze, 
But not know how, or why, or whence, or where? 
‘To see that there are faces all around me, 
Floating within a dim discolour'd haze, 
Yet have distinction, vision, but for one? 
To speak with rapid and continuons flow, 
Yet know not howthe unthought words start from me ?— 
Oh, Iam mad, wildly, intensely mad. 
*T was but last night the moon was at the full ; 
And ye, and ye, the sovereign and the sage, 
The wisdom and the reverence of all Florence, 
F’en from a maniac’s dim disjointed tale, 
Do calmly judge away the innocent life, 
The holy human life, the life God gave hie. 
DUKE. 
Giraldi Fazio, hast thon aught to plead 
Against the law, that with imperious hand 
Grasps at thy forfeit life? 
FAZIO. 
My liege, this soul 
Rebels not, nay, repines not at thy sentence; 
Yet, oh! by all on earth, by all hereafter, 
All that hath cognizance o'er unseen deeds, 
Blood is a colour stranger to these hands. 
But there are crimes within me, deep and black, 
That with their clamorous and tumultuous voices 
Shont at me, « Thou shouldst die, thy sins are deadly :+ 
Nor dare my oppressed heart return, « "T is false.» 
BIANCA. 
But f, I say, 't is false: he is not guilty: 
Not guilty unto death: J say he is not. 
God gave ye hearing, but ye will not hear; 





{ Thou wilt not spurn me, wilt not trample on me, 








God gave ye feeling, but ye will not feel; 
God gave ye judgment, but ye falsely judge. 





DUKE. 
Captain Antonio, guard thy prisoner. 
If it be true, blood is not on thy soul, 
Yet thou object'st not to the charge of robbery? 
s [Fazio bows. 
Thou dost not. Robbery, by the laws of Florence, 
Is sternly coded as a deadty crime: | 
Therefore, I say again, Giraldi Fazio, ' 
The Lord have mercy on thy sinful soul! | 
| 
| 





[They follow the Duke. 
sianca (seizing and detaining AuRIo). 
My lord! my ford! we have two babes at home— 
They cannot speak yet; but, your name, my Jord, 
And they shall lisp it, ere they lisp mine own— 
Ere that poor culprit’s yonder, their own father's. 
Befriend us, ob, befriend us! 'T ia a title 
Heaven joys at, and the hard and savage earth 
Doth, break its sullen nature to delight in— 
‘The destitute’s sole friend—-—And thou pass too! 
Why, what a common liar was thy face, 
That said the milk of mercy flow'd within thee _—— I 
Ye're all alike.—Off! off!—Ye ‘re all alike. { 
[Exeunt all but Fazio, the Officer, and Bianca. 
pianca (creeping to Fazio). 





Wilt let me touch thee—I, whose lips have slain thee? | 
Oh, look not on me thus with that fond look— 
Pamper me not, for long and living grief \ 
To prey upon—Oh, curse ine, Fazio— ; 
Kill me with cursing: I am thin and feeble~ 
‘A word will crush me—any thing but kindness. 
Fazto. 
Mine own Bianca ! I shail need too much mercy 
Or cre to-morrow, to be merciless. 
It was not well, Bianca, in my guilt 
To cut me off—thus early—thus unripe : 
{t will be bitter, when the axe falls on me, 
To think whose voice did summon it to its office.— 
No more—no more of that: we all must die. 
Bianca, thou wilt Jove me when I'm dead: 
I wrong’d thee, but thou “It love me when i'm dead. 
BIANCA. 
What, kiss me, kiss me, Fazio!—'t is too much: 
And these warm lips must be cold clay to-morrow. 
ANTONIO. 
Signior, we must part hence. 
BIANCA. 
What! tear me from him, 
When he has but a few short hours to give me! 
Rob me of them !~He hath lain delicately: 
Thon wilt not envy me the wretched office 
OF strewing the last pillow he shall lie on— 
Thou wilt not—nay, there’s moisture in thine eye— 
Thou wilt not. 





ANTONIO, 
Lady, far as is the warrant 
OF my stern ordere— 
BIANCA. 
Excellent youth! Heaven thank thee! 
There ‘s not another heart like thine in Ftorenec. 
‘We shall not part, we shall not part, my Fazio! 
Oh, never, never, never—till to-morrow. 
vazto (as he leads her out). 
It was not with this cold and shaking hand 
I led thee virgin to the bridal altar. i 
. [Bxeunt. 
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ACT Iv. 
i SCENE I. 
A Prison. 


Fazio and Branca. 

FAZIO. 
Let 's talk of joy, Bianca : we ‘It deceive 
This present and this future, whose grim faces 
Stare at us with such deep and hideous blackness : 
We'll fly to the past. Dost thou remember, love, 
Those gentle moonlights, when my fond guitar 
Was regular, as convent vesper hymn, 
Beneath thy lattice, sometimes the light dawn 
Came stealing on our voiceless intercourse, 
Soft in its grey and filmy atmosphere? 

BIANCA. 
Oh yes, oh yes!—There ‘Il be a dawn to-morrow 
Will steal upon us.--Then, ol then—— 

FALIO. 

* Ob, think not on't!-— 

And thou remember’st too that beauteaus evening 
Upon the Arno; how we sail'd along, 
And laugh’d to see the stately towers of Florence 
Waver and dance in the blue depth beneath us. 
How carelessly thy unretiring hand 
Abandon’d its soft whiteness to my pressure? 

BIANCA. 
Oh yes!—~—-To-morrow evening, if thouclase 
Thy clasping hand, mine will not meet it then— 
Thou ‘lt only grasp the chill and senscless earth. 

FAZIO. 
Thou busy, sad remembrancer of evil !—— 
How exquisitely happy have we two 
Sate in the dusky and discolour’d fight, 
That Hlicker'd through our shaking lattice bars! 
Our children at our feet, or on our laps, 
Warm in their breathing slambers, or at play 
With rosy laugliter on their cheeks!—Oh God !— 
Bianca, such a flash of thought crost o'er me, 
1 dare not speak it. 

RIANCA. 

Quick, my Fazio! 

Quick, let me hav ’t!—to-murrow thou ‘It not speak it. 

FAZIO, 
Oh, what a life must theirs be, those poor innocents! 
When they have grown up to a sense of sorrow— 
Oh, what a feast will they be for rude misery! 
Honest men’s boys and girls, whene’er they mingle, 
Will spurn them with the black and branded title, 
+ The murderer's children.» Infamy will pin 
That pestilene label on their backs; the plague spot 
Will bloat and blister on them till their death-beds; 
And if they beg—for heggars they must he— 
They 'll drive them from their doors with cruel jeers 
Upon my riches, villanously style them 
« The children of Lord Fazio, the philosopher.» 

BIANCA, 
To-morrow will the cry begin, to-morrow,—— 
It must not be, and J sit idle here, 
Fazio, there must be in this wide, wide city 
Piercing and penetrating eyes for truth, 
Souls not teo proud, too cold, too stern for mercy. 
(il hant chem out, and swear them to our service. 
I'll saise up something—Oh, I know not what— 
Shall boldly startle due rank air of Florence 








.| Besides stray boons of horses, rings, and jewels. 


With proclamation of thy innocence. 
I'll raise the dead! I ‘Il conjure up the ghost 

OF that old rotten thing, Bartolo ; make it 

Cry out i the market place, « Thou didst not slay him!» 
Farewell, farewell! If in the walls of Florence 

Be any thing like hope or comfort, Fazio, 

T'll clasp it with such strong and stedfast arms, 

T'll drag it to thy dungeon, and make laugh 

This silence with strange uncouth sounds of joy. 





SCENE Ii. 
A Street. 
Fatsetro, Danvoro, PHivantio, 


FALSKTTO. 
Good Signior Dandolo, here's a prodigal waste | 
OF my fair speeches to the sage philosopher. i 
I counted on at least a two months’ diet, 


DANDOLO. 
Oh my Falsetto, a coat of my fashion 
Come to the wheel! —it wrings my very heart, 
‘To fancy low the seams will crack, or haply 
The hangman will be seen in 't!—That I should live 
To be purveyor of tle mades to a hangman! 

Enter Bianca. 

BIANCA. 
They pass me by on the other side of the street ; 
They spurn me from their doors; they load the 
With curses that are flung on me: the Palace, 
The Ducal Patace, that should aye be open 
To voice of the distress‘d, as is God’s heaven, 
Js ring’d around with grim and armed savages, 
‘That with thei angry weapons smite me back, 
As thougls I came with fire in my hand, to barn 
The royal walls : the children in the streets 
Break off their noisy games to hoot at me; 
And the dogs from the porches howl me on. 
But here’s a succour.—( To Fulsetto.) Ob, good sir, thy 
friend, 
‘The man thou feastedst with but yesterday, 
He to whose motion thou wast a true shadow, 
Whose hand rain’d gifts upon thee—he I mean, 
Fazio, the hounteous, free, and liheral Fazio-— 
He's wrongfully accused, wrongfully doom'd : 
I swear to thee 't is wrongfully.—Oh, sir, 
An cloquent honcy-dropping tongue like thine, 
How would it garnish up his innocence, 
Till Justice would grow amorous, and embrace it! 
FALSETTO. 
Sweet lady, thou o’ervaluest my poor powers :— 
Any thing in reason to win so much loveliness 
Yo smile on me—But this were wild and futile. 
BIANCA. 
Jn reason ?—'T is to save a human fife— 
Is not that in the spacious realm of reason ?— 
Kind sir, there ’s not a prayer will mount hereafter 
Heavenward from us or our poor children’s lips, 
But in it thy dear name will rise embalm‘d ; 
And prayers have power to cancel many a sin, 
That clogs and flaws our coarse and corrupt nature. { 
FALSETTO. 

Methinks, good Dandolo, ’t is the hour we owe 
Attendance at the Lady Portia’s toilette.— 
Any comraission in our way, fair Indy? 


























FAZIO. 








DANDOLO. 
Uh yes! 1m ever indispensable there 


{As is her looking glass.— 


BIANCA. 
Riotous madness: 


To waste a breath ( Detaining them) upon such thin- 


blown bubbles! 
Why, thou didst cling to him but yesterday, 
As 't were a danger of thy life to part from him ; 
Didst swear it was a sin in Providence 
He was fot horn a prince. {To Dandolo.) And thou. 
sir, thoun— 
Chains, sir, in May—it is a heavy wear; 
Hard and unseemly, a rude weight of iron.— 
Faugh ! cast ye off this shape and skin of men ; 
Ye stain it, ye pollute it: be the reptiles 





Yeare, (To Philario.) And thou, sir—I know in whose 


porch 
He hired thee to troll out thy fulsome ditties : 
I know whose dainty ears were last night banqueted 
With the false harlotry of thy rich airs. 
PHILABIO, 
Ido bescech thee, lady, judge me not 
So harshly. In the state, Heaven knows, I’m powerless 
I could remove yon patace walls, as soon 


| As alter his sad doom. But if to visit him, 


To tend him with a soft officious zeal, 
Waft the mild magic of mine art around him, 
Making the chill and Jazy dungeon air 


More smooth, moregentle to the trammell’d breathing :~ 


Alt chat I can I will, to make his misery 
Slide from him light and airily, 
BIANCA. 
Wilt thou? 
Why then there's hope the Devil hath not all Florence. 
Go-—go!—I cannot point thee out the way: 
Mine eyes are cloudy ; it is the first rain 


Hath dewed them, since—since when ] cannot tell thee — 


Go—o!—(Exit.)~One effort more, and if t fail— 
But by the inbred and instinctive tenderness 
‘That mingles with the life of womanhood, 


! I cannot fail: and then, thou grim to-morrow, 


I'll meet thee with a bold and unblench’d front. 


SCENE (Ik 
Palace of Aldabella. 


ALDABELLA. 
Fazio in prison! Fazio doom'd to die!~ 
5 was‘oo hasty; should have fled, and baslifully 
Beckon'd him after; tured him, not seized on him. 
Proud Aldabella a poor robber's paramour! 
Oh it sounds dismai ! Florence must not heat it:— 
And sooth iis time is brief to descant on it.~ 
(To Bianca, who enters.) 
And who art thou thus usherless and unbidden 
Scarest my privacy? 
Bianca (aside). 
T must not speak yet; 
For if } do, a curse will clog my utterance. 
ALDABELLA, 


Nay, stand not with thy pale lips quiveriny nothings— 


Speak out, and freely. 
BIANCA. 
Lady, there is one— 








Fie, fie apon this choking in my throat— 
One thou didst love, Giraldi Fazio: 
One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio— 
He's doom’d to die, to die to-morrow morning ! 
And lo ‘t is eve already !— 
ALDABELLA. 

He is doom’d? 

Why then the man must die.— 
BIANCA. 

Nay, gentle lady, 
Thou ’rt high-born, rich, and beautiful : the princes, 
The prime of Florence wait upon thy smiles, 
Like sunflowers on the golden light they love. 
Thy lips have such sweet melody, 't is hung upon \ 
Till silence is an agony. Did it plead 
For one condemn’d, but oh most innocent, 
*T would he a music th’ air would fall in Jove with, 
And never let it dic, cil it had won 
Its honest purpose. 





ALDABELLA. 
What a wanton waste 
Of idle praise is here! 
BIANCA. 
H Nay think, oh think, 
What 't is to give again a forfeit life: 
Ay, such a life as Fazio's!—-Frown not on me: ' 
Thou think’st that he 's a murderer—'t is all false; 1 
A trick of Fortune, fancifully cruel, 
To cheat the werld of sich a life as Fazio's. 
: ALDABELLA, 
Frivolous and weak: I could not if I would. 
BIANCA. 
Nay, but I If lure thee with so rich a boon— 
Hear,—hear, and thou art won. If thou dost save him, 
Ic is but just he should be saved for thee. 
I give him thee—Bianca—lI his wife:— 
| 1 pardon all that has been, all that may be— 
+ Ob I will be chy handmaid ; be so patient— 
Calmly, contentedly, and sadly paticnt— 
And if ye see a pale or envious motion 
Upon my cheek, a quivering on my lips, 
Like to complaint—then strike him dead before me. 
Thou shalt enjoy all—all that 1 enjoy'd: 
Sis love, his life, his sense, his soul be thine; 
And I will bless thee, in my misery bless thee. 
ALDABELLA. 
What mist is on thy wild and wandering eyes ? 
Know’st thou to whom and where thou play’st the raver? 
I, Aldabella, whom the amorous homage 
Of rival Sords and princes stirs no more, 
Than the light passing of the common air— 
I, Aldabelfa, when my voice miglit make 
‘Thrones render up their stateliest to my service— 
Stoop to the sordid sweepings of a prison? 
I 











BIANCA, 
Proud-lipp’d woman, carth’s most gorgeous sovereigns 
Were worthless of my Fazio! Foolish woman, 
Thou cast'st a jewel of€! The proudest lord 
That ever reveli'd in thy unchaste arms, 
‘Was a swarth galley-slave to Fazio. 
Al me! me! me! e’en [his tawful wife 
Know ‘t not morc truly, certainly than thou.— 
Hadst thau loved him, [ had pardon’d, pitied thee: 
We two had sate, all coldly, pately sad; 
Dropping, like statues on a fountain side, 
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A pure, a silent, and eternal dew. , 
fladst thou ontwept me, I had loved thee for "t~— 
And that were easy, for I''m stony here. (Putting her 
hand to her eyes.) 
ALDABELLA, 
Ho there! to th’ hospital for the lunatics 
Fetch succour for this poor distrest— 
BIANCA. 

What said 1? 
Oh pardon me, I came not to upbraid thee, — 
Thiok, think—I ‘ll whisper it, J ‘ll not betray thee; 
The air’s a tell-tale, and the wails are listeners :~ 
Think what a change! Last night within thy chamber; 
(Ell not say in thy arms; for that displeases thee, 
And sickens me to utter,) and to-night 
Upon a prison pallet, straw, hard straw; 
For eastern perfumes, the rank noisome air; 
For gentle harpings, shrilly clanking chains :— 
Nay, turn not off; the worst is yet to come. 
To-morrow at his waking, for thy face 
Languidly, lovingly down drooping o’er him, 
The scare’d and haggard executioner. 

ALDABELLA (turting away). 
There is a dizzy wembling in mine eye; 
But I must dry the foolish dew for shame. 
Well, what is it to me? I slew him not; 
Nay, nor denounced him to the judgment seat. 
I but debase myself to lend free hearing 
To such coarse fancies.—I mist heucee to-night 
T feast the lords of Florence. 
BIANCA. 
They ‘re all lies: 

Things done within some far and distant planet, 
‘Or offacum of some dreamy poet's brain, 
All tales of human goodness. Or they ’re legends 
Left us of some good old forgotten time, 
Ere harlotry became a queenly sin, 
And housed in palaces. Oh, earth’s so crowded 
With Vice, that if strange Virtue stray abroad, 
They hoot it from them like a thing accurst. 
Fazio, my Fazio!—but we ’H laugh at them: 
We will not stay upon their wicked soil, 
E’en though they sue us not to die and leave them. 


(Exit. 





SCENE Wy. 
Fazio’s House. 


BIANCA. 


| Ah, what a fierce and frantic coil is here, 


Because the sun must shine on one man less! 

I'm sick and weary—my feet drag along. 

Why must { trail, like a scotch’d serpent, hither? 

Uere, to this house, where all things breathe of Fazio? 
The air tastes of him—the walla whisper of him.— 

Oh, I'll to bed! to bed!——What find T there? 

Fazio, my fond, my gentle, fervent Fazio?— 
No!——Cold stones are his couch, harsh iron bars 
Curtain his slumbers.—Oh, no, no—I have it— 

He is in Aldabella’s arms.——Out on 't! 

Fie, fiel—that’s rank, that ’s noisome!—I remember— 
Our children—ay, my children —Fazio’s children. 

"T was my thoughts’ burthen as I came along, 

Were it not wise to bear them off with us 

Away from this cold world !—Why should we breed up 
More sinners for the Devil to prey upon? 

‘There ’s one a boy—some strumpet will enlace him, 


And make him wear her loathsome livery. 
The other a girl: if she be ill, she It sink 
Spotted to death—she ‘Il be an Aldabella: = 
If she be chaste, she ‘il be a wretch like me, 
A jealous wretch, a frantic guilty wretch.—— 
No, no: they must not live, they must not live ! 

[£xit into a chambei 

After a pause she returns. 

It will not be, it will not be—they woke 
As though e’en in their sleep they felt my presence; 
And then they smiled upon me fondly, playfiily, 
And stretch'd their rosy fingers to sport with me : 
The boy did arch his eyebrows so like Fazio, 
Though my soul wish'd that God would take them to hin 
‘That they were ’scaped this miserable world, 
I could but kiss them; and, when I had kissd them, 
T could as soon have leap’d up to the moon 
As speck’d or soil'd their alabaster skins.—— 
Wild that I am!—Take them ¢ another world !—— 
Ae though, I, I my husband's murderess, 
In the dread separation of the dead, 
Should meet again those spotless innocents!—— 
Oh, happy they!—they will but know to-morrow 
By the renewal of the soft warm daylight, 





[Exit 





ACT V. 
SCENE L. 
A Street—Morning Twilight. 


BIANCA. 
Where have § been?—I have not been at rest— 
There's yet the stir of motion in my limbs. 
Oh, I remember—'t was a hideous strife 
Within my brain: [ felt that all was hopelcse, 
Yet would not credit it; and I set forth ‘ 
To tell my Fazio so, and dared not front him 
With such cold comfort, Then a mist came o'er me, 
And something drove me on, and on, and on, 
Street after street, each blacker than the other, 
And a blue axe did shimmer through the gloom—- 
Iis fiery edge did waver to and fro— 
And there were infants’ voices, faint and failing, 
That panted after me. I knew I fled them; 
Yet could not chuse but fly. And then, oh then, 
T gazed and gazed upon thé starless darkness, 
And blest it in my soul, for it was deeply 
And beautifully black—no speck of light ; 
And ¥ had feverish and fantastic hopes, 
That it would last for ever, nor give place As 
To th’ horrible to-morrow.——Ha, ’t is there !— 
°T is the grey morning light aches in mine eyes— 
It is that morrow!——Ho! —Look out, look out! 
With what a hateful and unwonted swiftness 
It scares my comfortable darkness from me!—— 
Fool that I am !—I ‘ve lost the few brief hours 
‘Yet left me of my Fazio!—Oh, away, 
Away to him!—away! 





[Exit 





SCENE I. 
The Prison—totally dark, except a lamp. 
Fazio and Purianio. 


FAZIO. 
I thank thee: ‘t was a melancholy hymn; 
But soft and soothing as the gale of eve, 








FAZIO. 





o'er me. 
Oh, what a gentle ministrant is music 
To piety—to mild, to penitent piety? 
Oh, it gives plumage to the tardy prayer, 
That lingers in our lazy earthly air, 
And melts witl 
To die a villain’s death, that's yet a pang. 
But it must down : 1 have so steep'd my sont 
In the bitter ashes of true penitence, 
That they“have put on a delicious savour, 
And alt is haleyon quiet, all within. 





Yet I do almost wish her not to come, 
Lest she again enamour me of life. 

PHILARIO. 
Hast thou mo charge to her, no fond bequest? — 
Ic shall lose litde by my bearing it. 

PAZIO. 

Oh yes, oh yes !—I have her picture here : 
That I had seen it in one hour of my life, 
In Aldabella’s arms had it fook’d on me, 
{ should have had one sin less to repent of. 
I'm loth the coarse and vulgar executioner 
| Should handle it with his foul gripe or pass 
i liis ribald jests upon it.— Give it her. 


PHILABLO. 
And this too, sir? 


Fazio. 
Oh, touch it not, Philario! 


If there be bottomless sea, unfathom’d pit 


Deep, dark! or if a devil be abroad, 

Give it to him, to bear it whence it came, 
To its own native Hell.—Oh no, no, no! 
We must not have it: for with it he ‘Il betray 
More men, more noble spirits than Lucifer 


Laid waste my Eden; made a gaudy bird of me, 
For soft Temptation’s silken nets to snare. 

It creptin to us—Sin came with it—Misery 
Doge’d its foul footsteps—ever-deepening Sin, 
And ever-darkening Misery.——Philario, 


fairer gazing. 


Gould Speak away a life—a husband’s life. 
Yet ah! I léd the way to sin—I wrong’d her: 


Fen in my heart of heart. 


Enter Branca. 


It is that morrow !—— 

FAZIO. 

Nay, look cheeringly : 
Itmay be God doth punish in this world 
‘To spare hereafter,” 

BIANCA! 

Fazio, set me loose! — - 

Thou clasp’st thy murderess. 





Bianca!—Where is she?—why comes she not?.- — 


Oh, touch it not!—'t is venomous, 't is viperous! 


Drew down from heaven. This yellow pestilence 


Who's that, Bianca, 
That's loved so deeply?——Fazio, Fazio, Fazio,— 


it to heaven——To die, ’t is dreary; 


The gale, whose flawereweet breath no more shall pass 


{With the picture he draws out some gold, on which 
he looks with great apparent melancholy. 


In earth's black womb—ob, plunge it, plunge it deep, 


Away with it!— away! — (Takes the picture.) Uere's 


Thou wouldst not think these smooth and smiling lips 


Yet, Heaven be witness, thongl I wrong’d her, loved her, 





! FAZIO. 
z, No, it is my love, 
| My wife, my children’s mother !—Pardon me, 
, Bianca; but thy children——T ll not see them : 
For on the wax of a soft infant's memory 
| Things horrible sink deep and sternly settle. 
I would not have them, in their after-days, 
| Cherish the image of their wretched father 
\ In the cold darkness of a prison-house. 
Oh, if they ask thee of their father, tell them 
: That he is dead, but say not how, 


BIANCA. 
No, no— 
‘Not tell them, that their mother murder’ him. 
| FAZIO. 
| But are they well, my love? 
BIANCA. 


Lest we should miss them in another world, 
And so be fetter'd by a cold regret 
Of this sad sunshine? 
FAZIO. 
Oh, thou hast not been 
So wild a rebel to the will of God ! 


Like sere and wither’d ivy; make my farewell 
Spoken in such suffocatwand distemper'd tone, 
'T will sound more like—— 

BIANCA. 


I should not rack thee with such fantasies: 


Not half a moment’s calm since last we parted, 
So exquisite, so gentle, as this now— 
{ could sleep on thy bosom, Fazio. 


Enter Axtonto, 


i 
! ANTONIO. 
| Prisoner, 
Thine hour is come. 
} BIANCA. 

It is not morning yet— 
Where is the twilight that should usher it? 
Where is the sun, that should come golden on! 
! [i]-favour'd liar, to come prate of morning, 


ANTONIO. 


The sun hath kindled up the open air. 
BIANCA. 
I say ‘t is but an hour since it was evening, 
A dreary, measureless, and mournful hour, 
Yet but an hour. 
FAZIO. 
I will obey thee, officer! 
Yet but a word—Bianca, 't is a strange one 
Canst thou endure it, dearest!—Aldabella—— 
BIANCA. 


Curse her ! 
t FAZIO. 





Upon the curser’s head—Beseech thee, peace !— 
| Forgive her—for thy Fazio’s sake, forgive her. 
3 





What, had { freed them 
| From this drear villains’ cartli, sent them before ns, 


If that thou hast, ’t will make my passionate arms, 
That ring thee round 90 fondly, drop off from thee, 


They live! thank God, they live! | 


But there have been such hideous things around me, 
Some whispering me, some dragging me; I ‘ve fels 


With torchlight in thy Land to scare the darkness, 


Thou dost forget; day's light ne'er pierceth here : 


Peace, peace !—'t is dangerous: sinner’s curses 
Plack them down tenfold from the angry lieavens 


ar ate ase, 
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BIANCA. 
Any thing not to think on her——Not yet— 
‘They shall not kilt thee—by my faith they shall not! 
I'll clasp mine arms so closely round thy neck, 
That the red axe shall hew them off, ere shred 
A hair of thee: I will so mingle with thee, 
That they shall strike at random, and perchance 
Set me free first —— 
[The bell sounds, her grasp relaxes, and she 
stands torpid. 
FAzt0 (kissing her, which she does not seem to be 
conscious of). 
Farewell, farewell, farewell !— 
She does not feel, she does not fect!—Thank heaven, 
She does not feel her Fazio’s Jast, last kiss!— 
One other!—Cold as stone—sweet, sweet as roses. 
(Exit. 
sranca (slowly recovering). 
Gone, gone!—he is aot air yet, not thin spirit !— 
He should not glide away—he is not guitty—— 
Ye murder and not execute—Not guilty. 
[Bxit, followed by Philario. 





SCENE III. 


A magnificent Apartment in the Palace of ALDABRLLA— 
Every appearance of a ball prolonged fill morning 
—Dure, Loups, Fatserro, Danvoto, and ALDABELLA. 


pork. . 
T is late, ’t is late; the yellow morning light 
Streams in upon our sick and waning lamps. 
It was a jocund night: but good my friends, 
‘The sun reproves our lingering revelry ; 
And, angry at our scorning of his state, 
Will shine the slumber from our heavy eyes. 
GONSALYO, 
There ‘s one, my liege, will sleep more calm than we: 
But now I heard the bell with iron tongue 
Speak out unto the still and solemn air 
‘The death-stroke of the murderer Fazio. 
DUB. 
So, lady, fare thee well: our gentlest thanks 
For thy fair entertaining. —Ha ! what’s here? 


Enter Bianca, followed by Paranio. 


BIANCA. 

Hal ye ‘ve been dancing, dancing—so have 1: 

But mine was heavy music, slow and solemn— 

A bell, a bell: my thick blood rolfd to it, 

My heart swung to and fro, a dull deep motion. 

(Seeing Avpapgtua.) 

'T is thou, ‘t is thou !—1 came to tell thee something. 
ALDABELLA (alarmed and shrieking). 

Ah me! ah me! : 





BIANCA. 
Nay, shrink not—I 'lt not kill thee: 
For if 1 do, I know, in the other world, 
Thou ‘It shoot between me and my richest joys.— 
Thou shalt stay here—I'tl have him there—all—all of 
hin, 
DURE. 
What means the wild-hair'd maniac? 
BIANCA (moving him aside.) 
By and by—— 
To ALDABELLA. 
I tell thee, that warin cheek thy lips did stray on 
. 





But yesternight, ’t is cold and colourless : 
The breath, that stirr'd among thy jetty locks, 
That was such incense to thee—it is fled : 
The voice, that call’d thee then, his soul of soul— 
1 know it—'t was his favourite phrase of love— 
I've heard it many a time myself—’t was rapturous ; 
That mild, that musical voice is dumb and frozen : 
The neck whereon thine arms did hang so tenderly, 
There 's blood upon it, hlood—~f tell thee, blood. 
Dost thou hear that? is thy brain fire4o hear-it? 
Mine is, mine is, mine is. 4 

bu 





'T is Fazio's wife, 
BIANCA. 
It is not Fazio’s wife.—Have the dead wives? 
Ay, ay, my liege, and I know thee, and well— 
Thou art the rich-robed minister of the laws. 
Fine laws! rare laws! most equitable laws | 
Who robs his neighbour of his ycllow dust, 
Or his bright sparkling stones, or such gay trash— 
Oh, he must die, die for the public good. 
And if one steal a husband from his wife, 
Do dive into her heart for its best treasure, 
Do rend asunder whom Heaven link'’d in one— 
Oh, they are meck, and merciful, and millky— 
"2 isa trick of human frailty ——Oh, fine laws! 
Rare laws! most equitable laws ! 
DUKE. 
Poor wretch, 
Who is it thus hath wrong’d thee? 
BIANCA (to the Duxk). 
Come thon here, 
The others crowd around her—she says to Fatserro, 
Get back, get back : the god that thou adoredst, 
Thy god is dead, thou pitiful idolater. 
To Dannoto (showing her Dress). 
I know they ’re coarse and tatter’'d—Get thee back. 
To the Duxe. 
I tell thee, that rich woman—she——My liege, 
{'li speak anon—my lips do cling together— 
There ’s dust about my tongue—I cannot move it. 
DUKE. 
Ho, there !—some wine! 
BIANCA, 
Thank thee, 't is moist—I thank thee ; 
(As she raises the goblet to her lips, she sees ALDARRLLA, 
and dashes it away.) 
Her lips have beon upon it—I ‘ll have none on’t. 
ALDABELLA. 
My liege, thou wilt not hearken to the tale 
Of a mad woman, venting her sick fancies 
Upon a lady of my state and honour! 
DURE. 
Lady, there is one state alone, that holds 
Above the range of plumed and restless Justice 
Her throned majesty—the state of Virtue.—— 
Poor sad distraught, speak on. 
BIANCA. 
Tam not mad, 
Thou smooth-lipp'd slanderer !—I have been mad, 
And then my words came vague, and loose, and broken; 
But now, there's mode and measure in my speech, 
Yl hold my brain ; and then £ll tell my tale 
Simply and clearly.——Fazio, my poor Fazio— 
He murder’ not—he found Bartolo dead. 
The wealth did shine in his eyes, and he was dazzled. 
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And when that he was gaily gilded up, 

She, she, I say (nay, keep away from her, 

For she hath witchcraft all around her), she 

Did take him to her chamber——Fie, my liege! 

What should my husband in her chamber?—Then, 

Ay then, I maddea’d.——Hark! hark ! hagk !—the bell, 

The bell that I set knolling—hark !—Here, here, 

Massy and cold it strikes—Here, here, (Clasping her 
forehead.) 





GONSALYO. 
° Sad woman ! 
‘Tear not so piteously thy disorder'd hair! 
BIANCA. 
Ido not tear my hair: there should be pain 
If that I did; but all my pain ‘s within (with her hand 
to her bosom). 
+ It will not break, it will not break—'t is iron. 
DUKE. 
If this be true—— 
PHILARIO, 
. My liege, it is the take 
That Fazio told me-ere he died: 
BIANCA. 
Ay, sir, 
The dying lie not—he, a dying man, 
Lied not-—and J, a dying woman, lie not: 
For I shal! die, spite of this iron here, 
puxE (to AGDABRLLA). 
There is confession in thy guilty cheeks. 
porn baseness! beautiful deformity ! 
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PREFACE. 





Tux Mistorians* of the Empire, near the period of time 
at which this Poem commences, make mention of a 
Constantine, who assumed the purple of the western 
empire, yaimed postession of Gaul and Spain, but was 
defeated and slain at the battle of Arles, He had a son 
named Constans, who became a monk, and was put to 
death at Vienne. 

‘About the same time a Constantine appears in the 
relations of the old British Chronicles. and Romances. 
He was brother of the king of Armorica, and became 
himself King, or rather an elected sovegeign of the petty 
Kings of Britain,? who-continued their succession under 
the Roman dominion. He was called Vendigard? and 
Waredur, the Defender and Deliverer: He had three 


Dishonour'é honour !—How hast thou discredited 
All that doth fetter admiration’s eye, 
And made us out of love with loveliness! 
I do condemn thee, woman, by the warrant 
Of this my dacal diadem, to put on thee 
The rigid convent.vows: there bleach anew 
Thy sullied breast; there temper thy rank bloed; 
Lay ashes to thy soul; swathe thy hot skin 
In sackeloth; and God give thee length of days, 
T atone, by this world’s misery, this world’s sin. 
[Exit AupaBELea. 
‘Branca. 
Bless thee, Heaven bless thee !—Yet it must not be. 
My Fazio said we must forgive her—Fazio 
Said 80; and all he said is best and wisest. 
DUKE. 
She shall have her desert; aught more to ask of us? 
BIANCA. 
My children—thou ‘It protect them——Oh, my liege, 
Make them not rich : let them be poor and honest. 
DUKE, 
I will, I will. 
BIANCA. 
Why then 't is time, ‘t is time. 
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And thou believest he is no murderer? (Duke bows 
assent.) 
Thou ‘It lay me near him, and keep her away from us. 
It breaks, it breaks, it breaks—it is not iron. 
ms ies. 
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sons, Constans, who became a hermit, and was mur- | 
thered, cither (for the traditions vary) by the Victs, by 
Vortigern, or by the Saxons; Emrys, called by the 
Latin writers Aurelius Ambrosins; and Usher Pen- 
dragon, the father of Arthur. These two Constantines 
are here identified, and Vortigern supposed to have 
een named King of Britain, as the person of greatest 
authority and conduct in the wreck of the British 
army, defeated at Arles. Many, however, of the chicfs 
in the Jsland advancing the hereditary right, before 
formally settled on the sons of Constantine, Vortigern, 
mistrusting the Britons, and prest by invasions of the 
Caledonians, introduced the Saxons to check the bar- 
parians and strengthen his own sovereignty. : 

The Hero of the Poem is an historical character, as 
far as such legends can be called History. He appears | 
in most of the Chronicles, a8 Edol, or Eldal, but the 
fullest account of his exploits is in Dugdale’s Raronage 
under his tite of Earl of Gloucester, William Har- 





rison, however, in the Description of Britain prefixed to | 
| 
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Holinshed, calls him Eldulph de Samor. But all con- 
cur in ascribing to him the acts which make the chief 
subject of the fifth and last Books of this Poem. 

Most of onr present names of places being purely 
Saxon, and the old British having little of harmony or 
association to recommend them, I have frequently, on 
the authority of Camden and others, translated then. 
Thus the Saxon Gloucester, called by the Britons Caer 
Gloew, is the Bright City. The Dobuni, the inhabitants 
of the Vales, are called by that name. Some few 
sanctioned by old usages of Poetry and Romance I re- 
tain, as Kent, Thanet, Cornwall, London is Troynovant, 
as the City of the Trinobantes. 

Some passages in the Poem will be easily traced to 
their acknowledged sources, the Poets of Grecce and 
Italy; one however, in the third book, relating to the 
Northern mythology, has been remarkably anticipated 
in a modern Poem. The honourable Author may be 
assured that the coincidence is unintentional, as that 
part of this. Poem was the earliest written, and previous 
to the appearance of his production. 





SAMOR. 


} BOOK I. 


, Law of my birth, © Britain! wand my love; 
‘Whore air I breathe, whose earth I tread, whose tongue 
My song would speak, its strong and solemn tones 
Most proud, if Y abase not. Beauteous Isle, 
And plenteous! what though in thy aunosphere 
" Float not the taintlesa luxury of light, 
, The dazzling azure of the Southern skies; 
Around thee the rich orb of thy renown 
Spreads stainless and _unsullied by a cloud. 
Though thy hills blush not with the purple vine, 
And softer climes excel thee in the hue 
And fragrance of thy summer fruits and flowers, 
Nor flow thy rivers over golden beds ; t 
Thon in the soul of man, thy better wealth, 
Art richest: nature's noblest produce thou, 
The immortal Mind in perfect height and strength, 
Bear'st with a prodigal opulence; this thy right, 
Thy privilege of climate and of soil, 
+ Would I assert: nor, save thy fame, invoke, 
Or Nymph, or Muse, that oft’t was dream’d of ob 
By falls of waters under haunted shades, 
Her ecstacy of inspiration pour'd 
O'er Poet's soul, and flooded all his powers 
With liquid glory: so may chy renown 
Burn in my heart, and give to thought and word 
The aspiring and the radiant hue of fire, 

Forth from the gates of Troynovant hath past 
King Vortigern; the Princes.of the Isle 
Around him ; on the walls, for then (though now 
Scorn bounds her mighty wilderness of streets, 
And in magnificence of multitude 
Spread, and illimitable grandeur}, walls 
With jealous circuit and embattled range 
Girt Britain's narrow Capital; where swarm d 
Eager her wondering citizens to see 
The Monarch. Him the Saxon Hengist met, 
And Horsa, with their bands in triumph led, 
As from a recent victory; th¢ir blue eyes 








Sparkled, and proud they shook their saffron hair; 
And in the bicker of their spears, the toss - 

OF ponderous mallets, the quick flash of swords, 

Th' emblazon’d White Horse on their banners waved, 
Was triumph. Thus King Vortigern began : 

« Welcome, Deliverers! of our kingdom's foes, 
Welcome, thrice-honour'd Conquerors! never more 
Shall painted Caledonian o'er our realm 
The chariots of his rapine wheel, so Full 
The desolation, havoc so complete 
Hath smote and blasted in Erle Hengist’s pathr 
The mouldering ruius of our Roman wall, 
Leagued with the terror of the Saxon name, 

Shall he defence more mighty, than when soar'd 
Its battlements unbroken, and above 

The imperial Fagle shook its wings of gold. 

Oh, toil'd with victory, burthen'’d with renown, 
For ye our baths float cool and clear, our air 

Ts redolent with garland wreathes, and rich 
Within our royal citadel is crown'd 

For ye the banquet; welcome once again, 

Mighty to save, and potent to defend! 

A faint acclaim, a feeble sullen din 

Ensued, with less of gladness than fierce grief, 
And wrath ill stifled. Seeming all unmoved, 
Elate the Monarch onward led the way; 

Slow follow'd Saxon Hengist’s martial train, 
Clashing their armour oud, as they would daunt 
All Britain with the clamour: mareh’d behind 
The island Nobles, save some restless hands 

Were busy with their sheathed swords, they moved 
Silent, and cold, and gloomy, as a range 

Of mountain pines, when cloudy lowers the storm. 

Upon the azure bosom of the Thames 
Reclining, with its ponderous mass of shade, 
Arose the royal Citadel, the work 
OF the great Cxsar, Danger he and dread 
Of Rome and Pompey; yet ‘gainst savage fous 
Vantage of trench and tower and masay wall 
Scorn'd not, so swift, so perilous, so fierce 
Cassivelan his painted charioteers 
Whirl'd to the frantic onset, standing forth 
Portent of freedom ’mid a world enslaved 

‘They pass'd the portal arch; the samptuous hall 
| Flung back its gates; around the banquet board 
Ranged Prince and Chieftain, where luxurious art 
Shower’d prodigal ber dainties,, poisons sweet, 
And baleful splendour. Fierce the Saxon gazed 
On goblet, and huge charger carved with gold, 
Contemptuous wonder. But the Monarch’s brow 
"Gan lighten, as with greedy joy he quaffd = * 
Oblivious bliss ; thus ever guilty soul 
Woos frenzy, and, voluptuous from despair, 
Forgets itself to pleasure. High aloof, 

Each in his azare robe, the band of Bards 
Mingled the wanton luxuries of sound ; 

Gentle melodious languor, melting fall, 

With faint effeminate flattery the soul 

Guiling of manhood. Silent veil’d his harp 
White-hair'd Aneurin, and indignant tears 
Stood in the old man’s eye, for wrathful shame 
To hear his godlike and heaven-breathing art 
Pampering loose revels with officious chime. 
Then rose the glorious madness; forth he sprung 
With one rnde stroke along the clashing chords 
Won silence deep as of a summer eve 
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After a noontide storm; his silver locks 
Wayed proud, the kindling frenzy of his eye 
Flash’é triumph, as the song of Chariots rose. 
The song that o'er the van of battle shower'd 
Pale horror, when that scourged Icenian Queen 
Through the square legions drove her car; were heard 
Her brazen wheels to madden, the keen scythes 
Gride through their iron harvest ; then rush’d route, 
Wail’d havoc ; seem'd Bonduca fiercer urged 
The trampling steeds; behind her silence sank 
Along the dreary path of her revenge. 

Ceased the bold strain, then deep the Saxon drain'd 
‘The ruddy cup, and savage joy uncouth 
Lit his blue gleaming eyes: nor sate unmoved 
The Briton Chiefs; fierce thoughts began ta rise 
Of ancient wars, and high ancestral fame. 
Sudden came floating throngh the hall an air 
So strangely sweet, the o'erwrought sense scarce felt 
Its rich excess of pleasure ; softer sounds 
Melt never on the enchanted midnight cool, 
By haunted spring, where elfin dancers trace 
Green cirelets on the moonlight dews ; nor tull 
Becalmed mariner from rocks, where basks 
At summer noon the Sea-maid ; he bis oar 
Breathless suspends, and motionless his bark 
Sleeps on the sleeping waters, Now the notes 
So yently died away, the silence seem'd 
Melodious; merry now and light and blithe 
They danced on air: anon came tripping forth 
In frolic grace a maiden troop, their locks 
Flower-wreath'd, their snowy robes from clasped zone 
Fell careless drooping, quick their glittering Feet 
| Glanced o'er the pavement, Then the pomp of sound 
Swell'd up, and mounted ; as the stately swan, 
Her milk-white neck embower'd in arching epray, 
Queens it along the waters, entered in 
The Softy hall a shape so Fair, it lull’d 
The music into silence, yet itself 
Pour'd out, prolonging the soft ecstacy, 
The trembling and the touching of sweet sonad. 
Her grace of motion and of look, tht smgoth 
_And swimming majesty of step and tread, 
‘The symmetry of form and feature, set 
The soul atloat, even like delicious airs 
Of flute or harp : as though she trod from earth, 
And round her wore an emanating cloud 
Of harmony, the Lady moved. Too proud 
For less than absolute command, too soft 
For aught but gentle amorous thought: her lair 
Cluster’d, as from an orb of gold cast out 
A dauzling and o'erpowering radiance, save 
Here and there on her snowy neck reposed 
{na soothed brilliance some thin wandering tress. 
The uzure flashing of her eye was fringed 
With virgin meekness, and her tread, that scem’d 
Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it 
As the light-dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 
‘The soul within seem’d feasting on high thoughts, 
That to the outward form and feature gave 
A Soveliness of scorn, seora that to feel 
Was bliss, was sweet indulgence. Fast sank back 
Those her fair harbingers, their modest eyes, 
Downcast, and drooping low their slender necks 
In graceful reverence ; she, by wond’ring gaze 
Unmoved, and stifled murmurs of applause, 
Nor yet tinconscious, slowly won her way 





| Fo where the King, amid the festal pomp, i 
Sate loftiest ; as she raised a fair-chased cup, 
Something of sweet confusion overspread 
Her features ; something tremulous broke in 
On her half-failing accents as she said, 
« Health to the King!»—the sparkling wine laugh'd ap, 
‘As eager 't were to touch so fair a lip. 
A moment, and the apparition bright 
Had parted ; as before the sound of harps 
Was wantoning about the festive hall. 
‘As one just waking from a blissful dream 
Nor moves, nor breathes, lest breath or motion break 
‘The beauteous tissue of fine form woven o'er 
His fancy, sate King Vortigern, « Whence came, 
‘And whither went she 1 of what race and stem 
Sprang this bright wonder of onr earth, that leaves 
The rapture of hor presence in our hall 
‘Though parted thence too swiftly?»—« King (replied 
Erle Hengist)—in our ancient Saxon faith, 
IIl bodes the joytess feast, where maiden’s lips 
Pledge not the wassail goblet.»—« By my soul,» 
Cried Vortigern, « a gallant faith! and i 
Omen so sweet discredit not; the health 
Those smooth lips wish'd me, well those lips might give, 
A fragrance and a sparkling have they left 
Even on the wine they touch’d.» He said, and prest 
The goblet to hisown. «A father’s ear, 
King Vortigern, must love the Hattering tongue 
That descants lavish ondiis daughter's praise.» 
« Thy daughter? Saxon !s—+ Mine, though vaunt not I 
Her beauty, many a German Erle and King 
Math vow'd at his Jife's peril to proclaim 
Her far-surpassing comeliness.x—None heard 
The secret converse that ensued. Lo, rose 
King Vortigern, and from his brow transferr'd 
A coronct of radiant Eastern gems 
To the white hair of Hengist, and drank off 
A brimming cup, ahd cried, « To Kent's high King, 
A health, a health to Vortigern’s fair bride, 
The golden-hair'd Rowena, »—Seized at once 
Each Saxon the exulting strain, and struck 
The e-drain'd goblet down, « Health, King of Kent!» 
As'mid the fabled Libyan bridal stood 
Porscus, in stern tranquillity of wrath, 
Half stood, half floated on his ancle plumes 
Out-swelling, while the bright face on his shield 
Look’d into stone the raging fray ; so rose, 
But with no magic arms, wearing alone 
‘Th’ appalling and control of his firm look, 
‘The solemn indignation of his brow, 
‘The Briton Samor; at his rising, awe 
Went abroad, and the riotous hall was mute ; 
But like unruffled summer waters flow'd 
Ilis speech, and courtly reverence smoothed its tone, 
» Sovereign of Britain's Sovereigns! of our crowns 
The highest! in our realm of many thrones 
Enthroned the loftiest! mighty as thou art, 
Thou dost outstep thy amplitude of sway 5 
Thine is our iste to govern not to give ; 
‘A free and sacred property hast thou 
Jn our allegiance ; for a master's right 
Over our lives, our princedoms, and our souls, 
King Vortigern, as well mayst thou presume 
! To a dominion o'er our winds, to set 
Thy stamp and impress on our light from heaven. 
‘This Britain cannot rest bencath the shade 
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OF Saxon empire, this our Christian soil Merciless: ‘so ran the plaintive legend. True! 
‘The harvest of obedience will not hear But soldiers would it cast us back ; despair 
To Heathen sway ; and hear me, Vortigern, Hath its own valour; war makes warriors, King! 
The golden image that thon settest up, Calamities are on us, evil days 
Like the pride-dranken Babylonian king, O'er our iste darken, but the noble wear 
Though dulcimer and psaltery soothe us down Disaster, as an Angel wears his wings, 
To the soft humour of submission tame, ' To elevate and glorify. Nor us 
We will not worship.»—From the hall he past, Shroudeth alone the enveloping gloom, the frame 
Thus saying. Him the Jsland’s-brave and proud And fabric of our world is breaking up, 
Faliow'd, the high and fame-enamour'd souls, Rome's dome of empire, that o’ervaulted earth 
Never to Britain wanting, though in hours With its capacious shadow, rent and split, . 
Loosest of revels soft, and wanton ease. Disorders the smooth course of human things, 
But Vortigern, more largely pouring-in Leaving confusion lord of this wide ball, 
The vine's delicious poison, sate, and cried, While to and fro the Nations’ sway perplex'd, 
* Whom the flax binds not, ‘must the iron eyve,. Like a tempestuous sea. Oh, mid such wreck, 
Whom sceptres daunt not, must the sword control.» Our Bi in lone safety to uphold, 

Evening fell yentle, and the brilliant sun On every side ‘gainst gathering foes present 
Was going down into the waveless Thames, A rampire of hard steel, or firmer far, 
As bearing light and warmth to her cold Nymphs The bulwark of a haughty spirit pour'd 
Within their crystal chambers, when the King From she throned Sovereign through her sons, were pride, 
Left the hall of banquet. Lofty and alone, Were honour, might arrest Heaven's plumed hosts, 
Even ag the Pillar great Alcides set, And in their sphere-born music win renown. 
The Limit of the world and his renown, So He whose sceptre glitters in thy grasp, 
On Calpe, round whose shaft the daylight wreathed He the Deliverer, the Defender named, 
Its last empurpling, on the battlements So Constantine had done, had the high Soul's bane, 
Stood Samor in the amethysting light, Ambition, never maddened him to wear 
And « Go to darkness, thou majestic orb! The purple, madly worn, yet nobly lost 
To-morrow shail the nations bask again On the sad plain by Arles.«—«I knew, I knew 
In thy full glory..—-Thus he majd, and turn’d "T would come to this, that Constantine would end 
To where the King went rapid past.—« Rnd thou, The high-wrought orat'ry. This too I know, 
Thou to thy setting hastest, never more And this I tell thee, Samor! nor yet add 
Thou thy benighted splendour to renew ; Rebel ! thy secret commerce with his sons, 
Late at thy noon of pride, now sunk, declined To undermine my stately throne ; the right, 
For over from thy fair meridian 8% So babble ye in your licentious phrase, 
Into thy cloudy rest !»—The solemn tone Confers‘d by our assembled British Kings 
Of his deep voice seized on the King, as frosts ‘On Constantine for ever and his heirs.»— 
Arrest the rapid flowing stream.—« What means « Alas! how better were it to know nought, 
The Sovereigh of the Vales, even in my halls, Than, like kings, darkly. Constantine's brave sons 
And on my castle battlements, to cast And Samor oft have met, have met to wail 
Bold scorn on Britain’s King? Ingrate and blind, ‘The hazard of their native land, to swear 
When I the valiant Saxon have brought in Before the altar of the eternal God, 
To check the Caledonian, through your isle Neyer, amid these rude and perilous times, 
Marching by wild light of your burning towns ; To blow the trump of civil strife, to prop 
‘Ye, wedded to your sorrow and your shame, With their allegiance Britain's throne, though fill'd 
Mock at the safety my free love Provides.» By one they deem usurping. Vortigern! 
« Alt, provident! ah, sage! ah, generous King! Tam upon the string that jars thy soul, 
That sets the etnaciate wolf to dog the flock ; An¢ it must vibrate to its highest pitch. 
The hawk to guard the dovecote.» ~« Wise-lipp'd chief, | Oh whata royal madness, that might build 
T thank thee for thy phrase : doves are ye, doves Upon the strong rock of a people's love, 
That fly with Ppiteous and most delicate speed Yet chuset)i the loose quicksand of distrust, 
Before the Scottish kites, that Swoop your nests And overlays the palace of his pride 
And flesh their greedy talons in your young.» With a rnde Saxon buttress, whose stern weight 
«Monarch! the eaglet, were it smoothly nurst Must crush it. Thou dost fear thy subjects arm'd, 
In the dove’s downy nest, at its first flight Fear, lest the old vatiance in their hearts inure, 
Would shrink down dazzled from the morning sun; And therefore fight’st their wars with foreign steel; 
But with strong plumes refresh'd, anon 't would claim | And is this he, the noble and the wise, 
Its old aspiring birthright, and unblench'd The Vortigern, that Britain on the plain 
Bathe in the bickering of the noontide car. OF Artes, that fatal plain, hail'd Captain, King? 
Ob, we have slumber'd on soft Inxury’s lap Arise, be King, be Captain, be thyself! 
To her loose tabret; but, misjudging King ! And we will stand around thy throne, and mock 
Britain is like her soil; above the turf ‘The ruinous fashion of the times.»—« Away! 
Lies velvet smooth, hard iron turks beneath. My royal word is to the Saxon given.» 
T know the northern Pagans waste our land, | £0, Vortigern! this knee hath never bow'd, 
And the tame mission to the Roman sent j Save to the of kings, thus low on earth 





know : ‘The fierce Barbarian to the sea j sue thee, cast the Saxon off.»—At once 
Drives us, the sea to the Barbarian back | The swift contagious grandeur set on fire 
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The Monarch——«I am thine, am Britain’s all : 
Now hy my throne, thus, thus I have not felt, 
Since ficst this circling gold eat in my brow, 
So free, so upright, and so kingly, chains 
Fall from me, mists are curling off my soul.» 
Like ewo hold venturers, silently they stand, 
Launching amid the sun-light their sich bark 
O'er glassy waters to the summet airs: 
Their solemn pondering hath-the lofty look 
Of vaunting, over each high brow flames out 
A noblesivalry of hope and pride. 
The sound of wheels, lo, sliding came and smooth 
A car, wherein, like some fair idol led 
Through the mute tumutt of adoring streets, 
Bright-hair’d Rowena pass'd the portal arch, 
” Have yea sense, ye gales, a conscious joy 
Jn beanty, that with such an artful touch 
And light ye float about her garment folds, 
Displaying what is exquisite display'd, 
And thinly scattering the light veil where’or 
ts shadowing may enhance the grace, and swell 
With sweet officiousness the clustering hair 
Where fairest tufts its richness, and let fall 
Where drooping most becomes; that thus ye dove 
‘To lose yourselvés about her, and expire 
Upon her shape, or snaw-white robes? She stood, 
Her ivory arm in a soft curve stretch’d out, 
As only in the obedience of her steeds 
Rejoicing ; they their necks arch’d proud and high, 
And by her delicate and flower-soff hands 
Sway'd, a8 enamour'd of her mastery moved, 
Lovingly on their bright-chafed bits reposed, 
Or in gay sport upon each other fawn'd. 
But as the Monarch she beheld, she caught 
The slack rein up, and with unconscious check 
Delay'd the willing coursers, and her lead, 
Upon her snowy shoulder haif declined 
In languor of enjoyment, rising wore 
Noay confusion, and disorder fair 
‘Transienly on-her pride of motion broke. 
Or chance, or meaning wander'd to his face 
Het eye, with half command, entreating half ; 
Haughity to all the world, but mild to him, 
‘Th’ all admired admiring, and th’ all awing awed— 
She fook'd on him, and trembled as she Jook'd. 
Alone she came, alone she went not on. 
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Noon is ablaze in Heaven, but gloom, the gloom 
Of the brown forest's massy vault of shade, 

Is o'er the Kings of Britain; the broad oaks, 

As in protection of that conclave proud, 

Like some old temple's dome, with mingling shade 
‘Meet overhead, around their rugged trunks 

Shew like fantastic pillars closely set 

By Druids in mysterious circie, wont 

Here, when the earth abroad was bright and clear 
With moonshine, to install their midnight rites 

By blue nor earthly kindled fires, while Bards 
Pour'd more than music from their charmed harps. 
Each on his mossy seat, in arms that cast 
Aglimmer which is hardly light, they sit - 
Colossal, stern, and still; on every brow 








Indignant sorrow and sad vengeance lowers. 
Them had the Pagan peasant deem’d his gods, 
In clondy wrath down stooping from the heavens 
Fo blast the mighty of mankind, and wreak 
On some old empire ruin and revenge, 

And first majestical, yet mild, arose 
A lofty shape, nor less than monarch seem’d, 
‘Whose royal look from souls bold, brave, and free, 
Not stooping slavery claim’d, but upright awe 
And noble homage; yet uncrown’d he wore 
Dominion, him with stately reverence heard 
That armed Senate. « Princes of the land, 
Lords of the old hereditary thrones 
OF Britain, we, the sons of Constantine, 
Emrys and Uther, come not here to charge 
Inconstant counsel on your wisdom, nought 
Arraigning, that the sceptre to our line 
Solemnly given, in those disastrous days, 
When for the Empire of the Occident, 
For Gaul o’er-master'd, and submitted Spain, 
Warr’d Constantine, and warring nobly fell, 
Ye placed in elder hand, our right foregone 
For the more precious public weal : oh, Chiefs, 
“T was well and wisely done ; a stripling’s arm 
May rear the kingly standard in its pomp 
To play with Zephyrs under cloudless skies, 
But when the rade storm shakes its ponderous folds 
“T were hard for less than the consummate man 
Aloft to bear it, yet unsiooping. Well 
Stemm'd your hew standard-bearer Vortigern 


. The o'ershadowing tempest, nor abased his front 


Your crown’s old glories; till, alas! dire change! 
Dread fall! the seepire that ye fondly hoped, 
Would blossom, like the Hebrew Hierarch’s rod, 
With the almond bloom of mercy and of love, 
Liker the Egyptian magic-worker’s wand 

Became a serpent, withering all your peace 

With its infection ; then your virtues wrought 
Your sorrows, from your valour grew your shame, 
Your borders were o'erleap'd, your towns on fire, 
And the land groan’d beneath fieree Rapine’s wheels, 
Ye cried unto your King for arms, he sage 

In cold and jealous wisdom fear'd to arm, 

Whose arms might brave himself, and cast control 
On the fierce wanderings of his royal will. 

Saxons must fight our wars, our hard-wrung gold 
Buy us ignoble safety, till the slaves 

Swell’d into Lords, and realms must pamper 

Our hirelings into Princes : Kent, fair Kent, 

The frontlet of our isle, where yet are seen 

The graves great Cesar peopled with his dead, 
When on his rear the Briton conqueror hung, 
Where first the banner of the Cross was waved 
Sinks to a Heathen province. Warriors! Kings! 
This must not be among baptized men, 

This cannot be ‘mong Britons. Therefore here, 
Here in your presence dare we call again, 

Your throne our throne, and challenge in your love 
A Sovereign's title : by our youth we fell 

From that great height, but Vortigern hath fall’n 
By his own guilt; we therefore rise again 

In majesty renew'd ; he falls, no more 

To soar into the sacred royal seat.» 

Thereat with concord loud, and stern acclaim, 
Gave answer that proud Senate, and denounced 
dudgmentisrevocable, But with mien 
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Somewhat appall'd,, ag one in high debate, 

And solemn council unassay'd, arose 

Prince Uther : eve he spake his clanging mail 
Smote with fierce stroke, as audience to enchain, 
Himself the battle sound enkindling, high 

ilis haughty brow and crested helm upfluny, 


; Thus rude his fiery eloquence pour'd forth. 


« Warriors of Britain! me nor pomp of words 
Reseems, nor strife of smooth and liquid phrase, 
In the debate of swords, the fray of steeds 
No combatant unskill'd.  § will not boast 
That { have brook'd with Emrys' patient pride 
A sceptre's loss: a boy, 1 wept to hear 
My father’s crown was on a stranger's brow, 

But when my arm ‘gan grasp a sword, those tears, 
Those soft unseemly waters, turn'd to hues 

Of burning: indignation ; every crown 

Show’d, every kingly title to my ear 

Sounded a scorn and shame, Even at his height 
And plenitude of power I yearned to rise 
Against th’ enthroned Usurper—now, O Kings! 
Thus charter'd, thus commission'd, thus array'd, 
With what a noble frenzy witl we rush, 
Trampling the wreck of Saxon and of King; 
Our path shall be as rapid and as bright 

As summer meteor, more pernicious, that 
Waning into the dull unkindling air, 

We burning, desolating as we pass. 

On, Britons, on! a tyrant fills your throne, 

Nor fitter monument may tyrant find © 

Than his throne's ruins; let the flat earth close 
O'er both at ouce ; the stranger Saxon lords 
Within our isle, the seas that bore him here 

In his storm-braving navy, bear him back 
Weltering and tossing in their drowning surge.» 

Low’ring he stood, still in fierce act of speech, 
Yet specctiless, Sudden, then, in dread uproar 
Rose shout of war, with thundcring clash of arms 
Mingled, then hurrying spears and nodding helms 
With glittering tamult in the pale gloom flash’d ; 
War, war each voice, each stricken shield denounced. 

Amid the multitudinous din arose 
Solemnly the Bright City’s Lord ; down sunk 
Instant all tamult, broke abruptly off 
Fierce voice and clash of arms: so mute and deep 
Settled the silence, the low sound was heard 
Of distant waterfall; the acorn drop 
From the green arch above. ill and abash’d 
Sate the flerce conclave, while with mild reproof 
Winning Ail hearts, the gracious Chieftain spake. 

« Brave sight for earth, and heaven ! it doth not fail. 
A nation's ery for freedom and for faith, 

Nor faint, nor deaden in the mist and gloom 

OF this low earth, it takes the morning's wings, 
Passeth the crystal skies, and beats heaven’s gate ; 
There glideth through the gladdening Angel choirs, 
That fan it onward with their favouring plumes, 
‘To the eternal sapphire throne, and him 

That sits thereon, Ineffable. © Kings ! 

Our council thus appealing may not wear 
Sceming of carthly passion, lust of sway, 

Or frenetic vengeance: we must rise in wrath, 
But wear it a8 a mourner’s robe of grief, 

Not as a garb of joy: myst boldly strike, 








} But like the Roman, with reverted face, 


In sorrow to be 80 enforced. Brave Chiefs, 


| Than danger'’s spirit-stirring tramp, yet deem, 


It would misseem a son of this proud isle, 

To trample on the fallen, hough a King; 

It would misseem a Christian to rej 

Where virtue hath play’d false, and farue’s pure light 

Hath sicken'd to dishonourable gloom, 

Vortigern is our foe, no more our King, 

Yet king he hath been, king he had been still, 

Had never his hig’ vaulting pride disdain’d 

The smooth dominion of old use, Dor étriven 

To fix on our impatient necks the yoke ! 

OF foreign usurpation ; our free land 

‘Will not endure the heathen Saxon’s tule, 

Nor him that rules by heathen Saxon power. { 

So march we forth in th’ armour of our right, if 

From our once King not falling off in haw 

Or fickleness, but by severe constraint t 

Of duty to ourselves and to our Gad. 

So march we forth, and in such state may make 

Our mother land to vaunt of us: raise up, 

Side by side, the fair airs to captivate 

To an approval of our upright deed, 

Our royal banner and the Cross of Christ; 

And move within their cirque of splendour, calia, ! 

And yet resistless as the bright-maned steeds i 

That bear the Morn to disenthrone old Night. 
« And now our kingly sceptre, forced aside, 

By stress and pressure of disorder'd times, 

Devious into an alien hand, reverts 

To the old line; the heir of Constantine, i 

Constans, the elder than this noble pair, 

Stands foremost on succession's golden rot. 

Nor know not I his gentle soul more apt, 

To listen the soft flowing vesper hymn, 











Thus once forewarn'd ’t is dangerous to divert 

The stream of royal blood, that broken, pours 

Waters of bitterness and civil strife 

O’er th’ harass'd land, and therefore thus hail [ 

Constans the King of Britain. Speak I right? 

I pause, and wait, O Chiefs! your high award.» 
He ceased, nor time for voice or swift acclaim, 

Scowling a sullen laugh of scorn, leap’d forth | 

The mountain King, the Sovereign of the lakes H 

And dales this side the Caledonian bound; 

He only, when the Kings sate awe-struck, stool 

Elate with mocking pity in his frown; 

A mighty savage, he of God and man | 

Alike contemptuous: nought of Christian lore 

Knew he, yet scoff'd unknown, ‘t was peaceful, meck, | 

Thence worthless knowledge. Him delighted more 

Hieivellyn’s cloud-wrapt brow to climb, and share 

The eagle's stormy solitude; 'mid wreck 

Of whirlwinds and dire lightoings huge he stood, { 

Where his own Gods he deem'd un volleying clouds 

Abroad we ing and black husricane. 

‘Them in their misty pride assail’d he oft i 

With impious threat, and laugh'd when th’ echoingglens 

His wild defiance cast unanswered back. 

Now with curl'd lip of scorn, and brow uplift, 

Lordly command, not counsel fierce he spake, 

—+ Shame, coward shame !as though the fowlsofheaven, | 

When in dusk majesty and pride of wing 

Sails forth the monarch eagle, down should stoop I 

In homage to the daw. O craven souts! 

When Snowdon or high Skiddaw’s brow is bare, 

To plant the stately standard of revolt . f 
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SAMOR. 








Upon a molehill. Constans! that to him 
Caswallon should bow down ; aloft our crown 
Upon the giddy banner staff, that rocks 
On Troynovant's tall citadel, uphang, 
And whio the dizzy glory will rend down, 
Or Constans or Caswallont The bright throne 
Environ with grim ranks of steel-girt men; 
Huge Saxons black with grisly sears of war, 
Who first will hew to that triumphal seat 
His rninous path? Hear, sceptred Britons, hear, 
A counsg} worthy the deep thoughts of king! 
Of valorous achievement and bold deeds 
Be guerdon to the mightiest of our Idle, 
The Sov'reignty of Britain; spurn my voice, 
And I renounce your counsels, cast you off, 
And with my hardy vassals of the north 
T join the Saxon.»—Then fierce sounds again 
Broke out, wan flames of brandish'd armour flash’d. 
In rude disorder and infuriate haste 
Sprang every warrior from his seat, as clouds 
Amid the sultry heaven, thunderous and vast, 
Gather their blackening disarray to burst 
Upon some mountain turret, so the Chiefs 
Banded their fierce confusion to rush on, 
And whelm in his insulting pride the foe. 
He stood as one in joy, and lower’d a smile, 
With wolf-skin robe flung back, broad shield out- 
stretch’d, 

And battle axe uplift: vaunting and huge 
As fabled giant on embatided Heaven, 
Glaring not less than utter overthrow, 
And total wreck, Forthwith a youth rusb'd out, 
His moony buckler high upheld to bar 
‘Thé onset, and with voice, which youthful awe 
Temper'd to tone less resolute, address'd 
The haughty Chieftain. « Father, deem not dou, 
Malwyn confederate in thy lawless thought; 
Mine is a Briton’s soul, a Briton’s sword, 
But mortal man that seeks thy life, must pass 
O’er Malwyn's corpee.» Back Chief and King recoil’d, 
In breathless admiration. Nobler pride, 
And human joy almost to softness smoothed 
Caswallon’s rugged brow, + Well hast thou said, 
Son of Caswallon, worthy of thy sire! 
On thire own track mount thou to fame, nor swerve 
For man, or more than man.»—Awhile the Kings 
Brief parley held, then stately and severe 
Rose Emrys, and pronounced their stern arrest. 

« Caswallon of the Mountains, long our isle 
Hath mark’d thy wavering mood, now friend now foe; 
Now in the Caledonian inroad prompt 
To bear thy share in rapine, foremost now 
In our high councils. This we further say, 
We scorn thy war, Caswallon, hate thy peace, 
And deem it of our mercy that, unscathed, 
We ban thee from our presence.» Nor reply 
Caswallon deign'd ; calm strode he as in scorn 
Of wrath ’gainst foes so lowly. Far was heard 
His tread along the rocky path, the erash 
Of branches rent by his unstooping helm. 
They in blank wonder sate, nor wholly quell'd 
Wrath and insulted majesty, with look 
As he were still in presence fix'd, and stern. 
Then spake Prince Emrys, « Not of trivial toil 
To shape the rude trunk of our enterprise 
To smooth perfection ; deeply must we found, 








And strongly build the fabrie of our hopes, 

And each must hold his charge. Be, Samor, thine 
To bear our brother Constant Britain's crown, 

Jn name of our assembled Kings. Be mine 

From the Armorie shore, King Hoel's realm, 

(Our fathes’s brother, Hoel) to embark 

‘The succours of his high-famed Chivalry. 

Thou, Uther, to the West ; each other King 

Unto his own, at signal of revolt 

To lead his armed Vassalage abroad.» 

So saying, each departed; fell again 
The ancient silence on the solema place. 

Together from the forest pass'd the friends, 
Samor and Elidure ; below their way 
Went wandering on through flowery meads, or sank 
Beneath green arches dim of beechen shade. 
Around the golden hills ia summer wealth 
Bask’d in the sunshine ; on a river bank 
Long gleaming down its woodland course, reposed 
Many a white hamlet: even fierce shrines of war 
Wore aspect mild of peace ; towers dark of yore 
And rugged in.the Roman war array, 

With wanton ivy and grey moss o'ergrown, 
Their green crowns melted in the azure heavens. 

« Oh grief! o’er yon fair meads and smiling lawns 
Must steeds of carnage batten, men of blood 
‘Their fell magnificence of martherous pomp 
Pavilion in yon placid groves of peace. 

The blood-thirst savages,of wood and air, 

In meet abodes Of wilderness and woe, 

Shroud their abhorred revels ; the gaunt wolf 
Prowls gloomy o’er the wintry blasted heath ; 
Brood desolate on some bare mountain peak 
Raven and screaming vulture. Man, felt man, 
Envious of bliss he scorns, ‘mid haunts of peace, 
Spots fair and blissful, the rare stars of certh; 
Plays ever his foul game of spoil and death, | 
Ruthless, then vaunts himself Creation’s pride, 
Supreme o’er all alone in deeds of blood.» 

Thus Eliduse ; him Samor, from deep trance 
Wakening, addrest : « Soft man of peace, my prayer 
Would ask of heaven no theatre of strife 
Save yon fair plain : there forth the weak would start 
In the tumultuous valour of despair, 

The timorous proudly tower in scorn of death : 
‘There, where each tree, each dell, each grassy knoll, 
Lovely from memory of some past delight, 

Is kindred to the soul ; his house of prayer, 

The altar of his bridal vow, the font 

OF his sweet infant's baptism, kindred all, « 
Holiest and last, his fathers’ peaceful graves : 

Oh, were all Britain, like yon beauteous plain, 
Blissful and free, that angels there might walk 
Forgetful of their heavenly bowers of light, 





»| Friend of my boyhood, these all-conquering foes, 


Who fetter the free winds, and ride the sea 

Kinglike, their menacing prows would tarn aloof, 

And bitterly, in baffled lust of prey, 

Curse the proud happiness that mock’d their might.+ 
Lo, here he paused, gay files of dazsting light 

Slow o'er the plain advancing, indistinct 

From their full brightaess ; gradual the long blaze 

Broke into form, and lance and bow and helm, 

Standard and streamer, chariot and fair steed, 

Start from the mingled splendour. On their height 

Unseen, the Chieftains watch'd the winding pomp. 
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And all before the azure-vested Bards 4 
From glancing instruments shook bridal glee. 
Then came the gorgeous chariots, rough with gold, 
And steeds their proud heads nodding with rich weight 
OF frontlet wreathed with flowers and shadowy plumes 5 
Therein sate ladies robed in costly state, 
Each like a Queen ; the noble charioteers, 
Briton in garb, with purple mantle loose, 
O'er steal, in network bright, or scale o'er scale, ~ 
Glittering, and aventayle barr'd close and firm, 
As yet the gaudy traitors shamed to meet 
The cold keen glance of countryman betray'd. 
Dark in their iron arms, some wildly girt 
With Caledonian spoils, their yellow hair 
Down from the casque in broad luxuriant flow - 
Spreading, and lofty banner wide display'd, 
Whercon a milk-white courser reintess shone, 
Paced forth the Saxon warriors. High o'er all, 
‘Tempestuous Horsa, chafing his hot steed, 
And Hengist with his wreath of amber beads, 
His hoary strength, in spite of age or toil, Z 
A tower of might ; with that tall grove of spears, 
Circled, and rampire close of serried shields, 
‘The bridegroom Monarch rode, his bright attire 
Peacefut, as fitting nuptial pomp, his robe 
Rich-floating strew'd the earth with purple shade, 
And on his lofty brow a regal crown, 
Bright as a wreath of sunbeams; high his arm 
The ivory sceptre bore of kingly sway: 
Yet who his mien and bearing watch’dhad seen 
Dim gleam of jealous steel, or lurking mail. .  ~ 
Roneath those glorious trappings, for his gaze, 
Now jocund, changed anon to wandering stare, 
Fearful and wild, as the still air were rife 
With vengeful javelins showering death; his pace 
Hurried, yet tardy, as of one who rides 
O'er land still tottering with an earthquake shock. 
And him beside, on snowy palfrey, deck’d 
With silver bells its pendant maue profuse, 
Of silver and of stainless ermelin 
The bright caparisons, and all her robes 
White as of woven lily cups, the Bride 
* Majestic rode as on a waving throne. 
Her sunbright hair she waved, and smiled around, 
As though, of Jess than kingly Paramour 
Scornful, she said, Lo, Britain, through your land 
I lead the enthralled sovereign of your isle. 
Yet 80 surpassing fair, brief instant wish’d 
Those wrathful Briton Chiefs their leafy screen 
A thin transparent cloud: of bis high charge 
Brief while forgetful, Samor stood entranced, 
Fearing her form should fleet too swift away. 
Came it from earth or ais, yon savage shape, 
His garb, if garb it be, of shaggy hair 
Close folding o'er his dusky limbs, hie locks 
And waving matted heard like cypress boughs 
On bleak heath swaying to the midnight storm? 
Came he from yon deep wood ? On the light spray 
No leaf is stirring. On the winged winds 
Rode he? No breeze awakes the noontide air. 
Mid that arm’d throng, dismaying, undismay‘d, 
With a strange eye dilated, as unused 
To common sights of earth, and voice that seem’d 
Rarely to hold discourse with haman ears, 


1 He is «0 decorated by the Welsh Poots. See Tranal. of the Brut 
of Tysilio, by Peter Roberts. 
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+ Joy,» and again, and thrice he uttered « Joy. 
Cower’d Horsa on his palsied steed ; aghast, 
As toiling to despise the thing he fear'd, 
Sate Hengist. « Joy to Bridegroom and to Bride! -- 
Why should not man rejoice, and earth be glad? 
Beyond the sphere of man, the round of earth, 
There’ s loud rejoicing; 't is not in the heavens! 
And many ministrant Angels shake their wings 
Jn gladness, wings that are not plumed with light. 
The dead are jocund, not the dead in bliss, 
Your couch is blest—by all whose blessings blest, 
All things unlovely gratulate your love. 7 
T see the nuptial pomp, the nuptial song 
T hear, and full the pomp, for Hate, and Fear, 
And excellent Dishonour, and bright Shame, 
And rose-cheek’d Grief, and jovial Discontent, 
And that majestic herald, Infamy, 
And that high noble, Servitude, are there, - 
A blithesome troop, a gay and festive crew, 
And the Land’s curses are the bridal hymn; 
Sweetly and shrilly doth th’ accordant Isle 
Imprecate the glad Hymenean song, 
So joy again, I say, to Britain's King, 
‘That taketh to his bosom Britain's fate, 
Her beautiful destruction to his bed. 
And joy to Britain’s Queen, who bears her Lord 
So bright a dowry and profuse, long years 
Of war and havoc, and fair streams of blood, 
And plenteous ruin, loss of crown and fame, 
And full perdition of the immortal soul ; 
So thrice again Lutter ‘joy,’ ‘ joy,’ < joy!"s 

‘Then upsprung spear to strike, and bicker'd bow : 
Ere spear could strike, or shaft could fly, the path 
Was bare and vacant; shape nor sound remain’d; 


| Only the voice of Vortigern moan'd out, 
} «Merlin »—and on the long procession past. 


Down in a quiet dale, where beechen grove 
Whh interchanging gold and glossy green 
O’ermantled the smooth slopes, that fell around 
Like a fair amphitheatre, beneath i 
A brook went wand'ring through fresh meadow banks, 
With a cool summer dashing, here the Chiefs 
The royal Hermit met, his gentle brow 
Smooth as a slumbering Angel's plumes (effaced 
All traces of this rude and wearing earth, 

Ail brands of fiery passions, wild desires) 

Wore that calm holiness the sainted dead 
Smile on the visions of their loved on earth: 
His life was like a sleep, with heavenly sights, 
And harmonies, as of angelic sounds 

Visited ever, nor his barren heart i 
Touch'd not the light affections, trembled not 
His spirit with’love’s fervent swell, but all‘ 
Most wont to bear man’s soul io earth, round him ~. 
As the thin morning clouds around the lark, 
Gather’d, to float him upward to the heavens, 

They at his feet down {aid the kingly erown, 

Fulfill'd their lofty mission. He, the while, 

With that mild sadness he had watch'd the leaves 

Drip from the sere autumual bough, survey'd 

Is stately glittering. + Man of earth, why mock, 

With gaudy pageantry, and titled pomp, 

The frail and transient pilgrims of this world. ° 

The fading flag-flower on yon streamlet brink, ‘ 

Were garland meeter for our mostat brows : 
Than yon rich blaze of gems. « Prince,» Samor spake, 
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» Sweet is it down the silent vale of life 

Yo glide away, of all but Heaven forgot, 
Forgetting all but Heaven. Of king-born men, 
Lords of mankind, high delegates of Ileaven, 
Loftier the doom, their rare prerogative 

The luxury of conferring bliss. Ob, Prince! 
Not by the stream to slumber, not to waste 
Idly in joyous dreams the drowsy hours, 
Hath Heaven thy kingly heritage ordain‘d; 
Set badge of Empiry on thy brow : of god 
The noblest service is to serve mankind, 

To save a nation all a mortal’s power, 

To imitate the Saviour of the world.» 

Calm answer'd Constans: » Earth's exalted fame, 
Grandeurs and glories gleam upon my soul 
Like wintery sun-light on a plain of snow. 

With prayers, a Hermit’s arms, [aid your cause— 
Farewell, Why pause ye, as to question more 
The wisdom of my choice—lo, yon fair orb; 
How spotless the fine azure where he holds 

His secret palace, knows not his pure light 

A stain of dimness, till th’ abode of men 

Pours o'er it its infectious mists.» «Oh, Prince! 
Tis not the glory of that peerless light, 

The barren glittering, the unfruitful waste 

Of splendour on the still inanimate skies ; 

It is the life, the motion, and the joy 

It breathes along this world of man, the broad 
Munificence of blessing that awakes, 

And in its rapturous gratitude springs up, 

To glorify its bounteous source of pride.» 

«1 eee thy brow at thine own words on fire; 
Mine, Samor, yet is calm and cold.» « Dost thou, 
Constans, all title, claim, and right renounce 
To Britain's throne?» « Even free as I renounce 
The everlasting enemy of mau.» 

« Will thy voice mingle with the general cry, 
« Long live King Emrys?’»—« Long may Emrys live, 
Even the eternal life beyond the grave.» 

« Yet one word more; 't is perilous in the storm 

For the tall pine, nor less, in evil days, 

For the high-born and exalted of the state. 

‘The Saxon blood-blounds are abroad for prey, 
Seek thou some quiet solitude remote, 

Beyond their prowling range.»—His arm to Heaven 
Slowly uplifted, « Will they reach me there?» 
Spake the meek Hermit, « there is rest secure.» 

They parted; yentle Elidure alone, 

Lingering with somewhat of an envious gaze, 
Yiew'd the deep quiet of that placid dell. 
That night were seen along the dusky wood, 
Of more than human stature moving forms, 
Pate faces circled with black iron helms, 
Not of the Briton shape their garb or arms; 
Stealthy their pace and slow; the peasants thought 
Demons of evi! that sad night had power, 
And pray’d Heaven's grace to guard the saintly man. 

‘At morn roved forth the peasant, down the dale 
His dog went bounding to the Hermit’s cell, 

For all mute créatures loved the man of God. 

A quick and desolate moaning nearer call’d 
‘The peasant; in officious grief the dog 

Stood licking the cold hand that drooping hung 
Lifeless ; the mild composure of his brow 

On the gross rested;. praying he ha died, 
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Ontent the bright-hair'd Charioteer of heaven 
Pour'd daylight from his opal wheels, and struck 
From the blue pavement of the sky clear flakes 
OF azure light upon the Eastern sea. 
And as the grey mists slowly cur!’d away, 
Rose the white cliffs of Kent, like palace fair, 
Or fane of snowy marble, to enshrine 
Blue Amphitrite, or the Sea-Gods old 
Of Pagan mariner. Rode tall below 
The Saxon navy, as from midnight sleep 
Wakcning; the grey sails in the breeze of morn 
‘Gan tremble, gleaming oars flash in the apray. 
The Sea-Kings on the beach in parley stern 
Were met, nor less than nation’s doom and fate 
Of kingdoms in their yoice. Lo, in the midst 
Stood huge Caswallon ; word of mild salute 
Deign’d not, but thus addrest the Ocean Lord, 
«Saxon! that o'er this fair and princely isle 
Thou wouldst win empire by the sword of war, 
{ marvel not, arraign not—'t is a dream, 
Noble as o'er the heavens to walk abroad, 
Companion of yon bright majestic sun. 
Now, by my glory, Saxon, mortal peer 
Never Caswallon brook’d, save thee alone, 
Thee, rival in his race of pride and power. 
Arm’d with mys@f and all th’ embattled North, 
Not Roman Britons; sons of sires who dash'd 
The purple Conquerors’ haughty wall to earth, 


Barter for gaudy robe and marble pile, 
Fierce naked freedom, and wild mountain cave, 
Will J, and thou with Saxon spears begirt, 
Bow this fair Britain to our lordly sway. 
‘Then will we two, from pale perplexed earth 
Scen, like twin meteors battling in high heaven, 
On some lone eminence wage glorious strife, 
Sole empire meed of conquest, of defeat 
Utter annihilation, dark and full, 
Solace and lofty comfort.» Bold he paused, 
Nor Hengist with pale sign of awe or dread 
Shamed the proud peerage, but with hardy speech 
Guileful, won faith by seeming scorn of guile. 

« Briton, to dare high deeds, and to disown, 
Argues a wavering valour; the firm soul 
Vaunts resolute its lofty dangerous scope. 
To us our Gods o'er ocean and its shores 
Kingly dominion and wide sway have given; 
Were insult to our might and base reproach, 
The freedom of one sea-girt isle, to thee 
Honouring, not fearing, 'mid our prime we grant 
Transcendant state, and eminence of power. 
Now speed we of th’ immortal Powers in Heaven, 
Our high omniscient Fathers, te-temand 
If on the eternal shield of fate be graven 
Ruin or Conquest, ere to hold emprize 
We gird our brazen arms,.»—« OF mighty men 
The gods are mighty, whom the Saxon fears, 
The paramount of men, 't were rash to scorn, 
No calm and sunshine deities of peace.»— 

So spake Caswallon, the mild faith of Christ 
Scoffing with covert mockery; thus th’ All Wise 
ead wa 
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And trampled their strewn ramparts; who ne'er deign'd 
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Silent endures, till some brief point of time 
Crumbles the high-built insolence of years. 
« Wilt thou behold our gods?» fierce Horsa cried. 
« Then mount the bark, abroad her wings are spread, 
And fleet along the obedient deep she speeds. __ 
Fear not, proud Briton.»—» Fear!» Caswallon cried; 
All iron as he stood, o'er surf, surge, wave 
He bounded, hollow rang his heavy arms, 
The bark her tall side to the troubled waves 
Stoop’ groaning ; nor delay'd the Ocean King. 
« Brother, farewell! not singly the bold wolf 
Scatiers the mountain herd; in rim repose 
He resta expectant of his kindred troop, 
Numberless from their shagyy dens they areep, 
And spacious o'er the antler'd monarch’s realm 
Spreads the wide ravage of their muster’d might.» 
Stern Horsa bow'd assent, yet paused to watch 
The proud bark tilting o'er the azure plain. 
Stately she rode her path of light, her sails 
In dalliance with the courteous winds: bold Man! 
Well may thy full heart bound: in earth and air 
The thunder-maned steed, the eagle throned 
In the pavilion of his plumes, stand forth 
Creation’s glories; but the noblest shape 
‘That walks the deep thy workmanship sublime 
Owneth, and starts From thee to life. Vaunt thou, 
Yet humbly vaunt, all greatness is from God. 
What dofphin glancing in his silver sport, 
More graceful with transluceng pinion parte 
The liquid azure? what Leviathan, 
Huge heaving on the thick Norwegian foam, 
More lordly than the white-wing’d bark, that wafes 
The Sea King o'er his empire? the fair waves 
Rise in their gamesome turbulence, and pay 
Wild homage to that royal Mariner. 
The motion and the murmur of the deep, 
The rushing of the silent, solemn sky, 
Each in its deep abyss and pure expanse, 
Seeming its secret mysteries of might, 
Its ruling soul of everlasting change, 
To veil from mortal knowledge, ever pour, 
Orer savage ev'n and rude, tumultuous awe, 
And exultation of a pleasing dread, 
From dizzy notions of infinity, 
Vague sense of ever-during sights and sounds, 
Inactive though the body, the free spirit, 
Vagrant along the illimitable void, 
Perils uncouth and rich uncertainties 
Ranges in restless round, plucks treasures rare, 
That gem the caverns of the hoary deep, 
Or bathes with sea-maids in their crystal bowers, 
Or with gay creatures and fantastical 
Peoples some dreamy land ; such joys of old 
Lured the fierce Saxon from his darksome woods, 
To launch along the vast and barren sea. 
Such joys through this long voyage, wean'd brief while 
From thoughts of war and war-won empire wide, 
Maughty Caswallon, or from him assumed, 
Fierce aspect, and a hattailous character, 
°T was midnight, but a rich unnatural dawn 
Sheets the fired Arctic heaven ; forth springs an arch, - 
Orrspanning with a crystal pathway pure 
The starry sky, as though for Gods to march, 
With show of heavenly warfare daunting earth, 
To that wild revel of the northern clouds, 
That now with broad and bannery light distinct, 

















Stream in thet restless wavings to and fro, 
While the sea billows gleam them mellower back; 
Anon like slender lances bright upstart, 
And clash and cross with hurtle and with flash, 
Tilting their airy toumnament.—« Brave signs,» 
Cried Hengist; « lo, our Gods their standards rear, 
And with glad omen of immortal strife 
Salute our high-wing’d purpose.s—« Yea (return’d 
Caswation) from mine own Helvellyn's brow, 
Never a brighter contlict in the skies 
Taught me that war was dear in Heaven: drewn ye 
OF tamer faith in gentle Southern skies . 
‘Your smooth and basking deities ; our North 
Wooes not with tender hues and sunny smiles 
Soft worship, but emblazons all the air 
With semblance of celestial strife, unveils 
To us of their empyrcal halls the pomp, 
The secret majesty of godlike war,» 
Oh Lord of Lords! incessant thus assail'd 
That pagan with his frantic railings Thee, 
Th’ Ineffable, yet worshipp'd of thy power 
A faint and pale effect, reflection dim 
From thy soul-blinding glories, On they sail'é, 5 
Till o'er the dark deep now the wintry winds 
Swept on their murky pinions, huge and high 
The liquid legions of the main arose ; 
Like snow upon the sable pines, the foam. 
Mung hoary on their tower'd fronts; but stow, 
Like a triumphant warrior, their bold bark 
Wore onward , now upon the loftiest height 
Shaking its streamers’ gay defiance , now 
With brave devotion to the prone abyss 
Down rushing. But the sternest Saxon cheek 
Put not to shame that dauntless Landsman; he 
In the strong passion of a new delight 
On the fierce tumult feasts, and almost Grieves, 
When now beneath the haven rocks embay'd, 
The angry waves seem wearying to repose, 
And the slack sails slow droop their flagging folds. 
Their port was southward of that Strait, where bursts 
The Baltic, with her massy waves of ice 
Encumbering far and wide the Northern main. 
South, North, and East, the rapid heralds speed, 
Summoning from fen or forest, moor or wild, 
Britain? on thee to banquet, all who bathe 
In Weser, Elbe, or Rhine, their saffron locks, 
Hertog and Erle and King; the huntsman bold 
Of bear, or bison, o'er the quaking moss, 
Or grim Vikinger, who bat sues his Gods 
For tempests, so upon some wealthy coast 
Bursts unforeseen his midnight frigate fierce, 
And freights its greedy hold with «mplest spoil. 
And now have Hengist and Caswallon climb’d 
The chariot of the Oracle; no wheels 
Bear that strange car; like wind along the sea, 
It glides along the rapid rein-deer’s track. 
Beauteous those gentle rein-deer arch'd their necks, 
And cast their palmy antlers back, and spiad 
Their broad red nostrils to the wind : they hear 
Old Hengist’s voice, like arrows down the gale, 
Like shot-stare through the welkin start they forth, 
The car slides light, the deer bound fleet : they pass 
Dark leagues of pine and fir, the filmy light, 
Shivering with every motion of the wii 
On their brown path lies tremulous, o’er them sails, 
Heard through the dismal foliage hissing shrill, 
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And hoarser groaning of the swaying boughs, 
The funeral descant of the ominous birds. 

Around them the prophetic milk-white steeds,’ 
Their necks yet virgin of the taming curb, 

With all their loose lony glories, arch, and pass 

In solemn silence, and regardless paw 

The unechoing earth. But that old German, set 
Intlexible with bolder hand to draw 

The veil of dusk futurity, disdains 

These tamer omens. ° Still the car slides light, 

The dee? bound fleet, they pause not, save to quaff 
The narrow cruise, to share their scanty store. 
Like swallows o'er the glassy rivers smooth, 

O'er the pellucid lake, with glittering breast 

Yot wrinkled with its rippling waves, they skim ; 
The dead unstirring ocean bears them on ; 

Amid the immortal ice-hills wind they now. 

In restless change, God’s softer summer works 
Glitter and fade, are born and die; but these, 
Endiadem’d by undissolving snows, 

High Potentates of winter's drear domain, 
Accumulate their everlasting bulk, 

Lternal and imperishable, stand 

Amid Creation’s swift inconstant round, 

In majesty of silence undisturb'd, 

Save when from their long menacing brows they shake 
The ruining Avalanche ; unvisited 

By motion, but of sailing clouds, when sleets 

From their uawasting granary barb their darts, 
And the grim North-wind loads his rimy wings. 
Nor trace of man, save many a fythom deep, 

Haply dark signs of some tall people strange, 

That walk’d the infant earth, may shroud profound 
Their legends inaccessible. They soar 

In headlong precipice, or pyramid 

Linking the earth and heaven, to which the piles 
Where those Egyptian despots rot sublime, 

Or even that frantic Babylonian tower, 

Were frivolous domes for laughter and for seorn. 

Nor wants soft interchange of vale, where smiles 
White mimicry of foliage and thin flower. 

Feathery and fantike spreads the leafy ice, 

With dropping cup, and roving tendril loose, 

As though the glassy dews o'er flower and herb 

Their silken moisture had congeal’d, and yet 

Within that slender veil their knots profuse 

Blossom'd and blush’d with tender life, the couch 

Less various where the fabled Zephyr fans 

With his mild wings bis Flora’s bloomy locks; 

But colourtess and cold, these Howering vales 

Seem meeter for decrepit Winter's head 

To lie in numb repose. The car slides light, 

The deer bound fleet, the long grey wilderness 

Hath something of a roseate glimmering dim, 

And widens still its pale expanse: when lo, 
A light of azure, wavering to display 

No sights, no shapes of darkness and of fear. 
Tremblingly flash'd the inconstant meteor ight, 
Showing thin forms, like virgins of this earth, 
Save that all signs of human joy or grief, 

The flush of passion, smile or tear had seem'd 
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On the fix'd brightness of each dazzling cheek, 
Strange and unnatural: statues not unlike 
By nature, in fantastic mood congeal'd 
From purest snow, the fair of earth to shame, 
Surpassing beauteous: breath of mortal life 
Heaved not their hosoms, and no resy blood 
Tinged their full veins; yet moved they, and their steps 
Were harmony. But three of that bright troop, 
The loveliest and the wildest, stood aloof, 
Enrapt by what in human form were like 
Impulse divine, of their fine nature seem'd 
‘The eternal instinct. Them no less survey’d 
Caswallon with the knitted brow of scorn : 
Bitter he spake—+ No marvel Saxon souls 
Revel in war's delights, so stern, so fierce 
Their deities.» Severe with wrath eupprest, 
As one ill-brooking that irreverent mirth 
Scoff'd the feign'd lore, himéelf ne'er dared to doubt, 
‘Answer'd the son of Woden. + These, proud Chief, 
So snowy, soft, and airy, gentle, these 
Are ministers of destiny and death, 
The viewless Riders of the battle field: 
When sounds the rushing of their sable steeds, 
Dawn sink the summon’d mighty, and expand 
Vathalla’s cloudy portals; to their thrones 
They the triumphant strangers lead, and pour 
Lavish the eternal heverage of the Gods. 
Mark thou yon bright-hair'd three? and would thy sou! 
Grasp the famed deeds of ancient time, or know 
‘The master spirits of our present world, 
Lo Gudur, she whose deep mysterious soul 
‘Treasureth the past, and Rosta, who beholds 
All acts and agents of this living earth ; 
She too is there before whose spacious sight 
‘The years that have not been start up and live, 
Who reads within the soul of man unborn 
The unimagined purpose, of the sage 
Skulda the sagest. Ask and thou shalt know.» 
—« 1 am not King of Britain, have not been; 
Hateful the present and the past, my soul 
Thirsteth for what shall be.»—Then Hengist spake 
In tone of mix'd authority and prayer, 
« Queen of the Future, Valkyr, hear and speak, 
Speak to the Son of Woden.»-—-All the troop 
Instant the thin bright air absorb'd alone, 
Stood Skulda with her white hair waving wide, 
‘As trembling on the verge of patpable being, 
Ready to languish too in light away. 
« O'er Britain’s isle doth Woden to his sons 
Give empire?» She, but in no human tone, 
F’er from the sou!’s emotion harsh or soft, 
One glittering rich unvarying tone replied, 
« To thine, but not to thee?e—And, « I am thine,» 
Guswallon shouted loud, and sternly shook 
His visionary sceptre. “ Whence the foe 
Fatal to Hengist, and to Hengist’s sway ?» 
« Not from the mountain, Saxon, from the Vale.» 
Heard, heeded not the Mountain Chief that strain 
Dire and ill-boding, or if heard, disdain’d 
Adverse what prosperous seem'd a voice from Heaven. 
« By what rich rite,x he cried, « may Briton Chief 
Win favour from high Woden?+—« Not the blood 
Of steed or stag; a flower of earth must fade. 
Blest o'er all virgins of the earth, the chaste, 
The beatiful, by Heaven ordain'd to lead 
The souls of valiant men to the pale halt 
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Of the Immortal; air her path, and Heaven 
Her dwelling, with the fair and brave of earth 
Her sole communion?» —«By my future throne, 
Proud office for the daughter of a King! 

A royal dameel, mine own blood, shall join 
Your cloudy mysteries.«—A hue like joy 
Overspread all her face and form, while slow 
Into the air she brighten’d indistinct 

Even now, and now invisible, Sad seem’d. 
In gloomy converse with his own dark mind 
Old Hengist, nor despair’d that bold of soul, 
In pride of human wisdom to revoke 

The irrevocable, what himself deem’d fate 

By force or fraud to master or elude. 

0 glorious eminence of virtuous fame, 
Glorious from peril! Warrior of the Vales, 
Fate-signal'd Samor, vaunt not thou the love 
OF a blind people, or weak prince: thy boast 
‘The sworn unerring hate of Britain’s foe. 

So pass'd they forth, one in wild joy elate, 
Already in his high disdainfal thought 
Wielding supremacy ; each of fix'd fate 
Nought heeding, but what fed his fierce desires. 

The car slides light, the deer bound fleet, nor sun 
Nor star in all the hazy heavens, Snow, snow, 
Above, around, beneath. Unblinded yet, 

Drive on the kingly charioteers, and shake 

The showery plumage from their locks; fast fades 
The long pale plain, the giant i¢e-hills aink, 
Lakes, rivers, seas are patient of their speed, 

Huge, dim, and dusk the forest pines rush back, 
Now pant the brown deer by that ocean bay. 

How desolate are now thy unplough’d waves, 
Dark Baltic! wandering Elbe, thy icy breast 
How silent of thy hunters, Sleep thou calm 





Amid thy wanton vineyards, Gaul! no more 
The blue-eyed Plunderers, bridging thy broad Rhine, 
Waste thy inebriate harvests’ clustering pride. 
Sing songs of joy, soft Italy! o'er thee 
But Alaric and Attila drive on 
Their chariot wheels of conquest, this their peer 
In majesty of havoc, in renown 
Of devastation, this, the fiercer third 
Of human Furies, scapest thou: therefore sing, 
Soft Haly; for lo, at Hengist’s call, 
Vast Germany dispeoples her wide realm, 
Deserts to silence and the beasts of game 
Her long and soundless forests. Seems the North 
The forge of Nations, in one fleet ¢ exhaust 
_ Her iron wealth of warriors; helmed high 
| The Suevian with his + towery knotted locks, 
Frisian and Scandinavian, Cimbrian rich 
In ancient vauntage of his sires, who clomb 
The Alpine snows, and shook free Rome with dread. 
And other nameless, numberlese, sweep forth 
Their hands; but three almost in nations came: 
The Jute, the Anglian, and the Saxon, each 
Leaving earth bare for many a lonesome league, 
His wives, his children, and his Gods embarks, 
On the fierce quest of peril and of power. 
Then forth arose each Chieftain to salute 
The pole-star of their baleful galaxy, 
Prime Architect of ruin: him who sway'd 
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Their hot marauding, desultory strife 

To cool and steady warfare, of their limbs 

The domineering soul. As each past on 

Shook up the Scald his harsh-strung shell, and east 

The war tones of each nation to the winds; 

And Hengist with imperious flattery met 

Each tall and titled Leader: « Art thou here, 

Bold Frisian Hermangard! a broader isle 

And fairer than thy azure Rhine laves round, 

Spreads for thee her green valleys. How brook’st thou, 

Strong Scandinavian Lodbrog, thou the Chief # 

OF the renown'd Vikinger, while the waves 

So nobly riot with the wintry storme, 

The tame and steadfast land? Now freely leap, 

Arngrim, along thy Suevian forests brown 

The bear and foam-tusk'’d wild boar ; let them leap, 

A braver game is up on Britain's shore. 

© Cerdic, grey in glory, young in power, 

The Drave ran purple with thy boyish deeds, 

A darker, redder dye, o'er silver Thames 

Shall spread before thy ancient battle axe. 

Ho, Offa, the rich-flowing mead hath worn 

Your Jutland cups, beneath the British helms 

Capacious goblets smooth and fair await 

Offa’s carousals. Heir of Cimbric fame, * 

Frotho, how these, of late the Roman’s slaves, 

Will the race daunt, who set our Thor afront 

The Roman's Capitolian Jove. And thou, 

My gold-hair’d brother, are the British maids, 

Or British warriors, Abisa, the first 

In the fierce yearnings of thy boyish soul? 

And lo the mighty Anglian ; oh, unfold 

Ocean more wide, more wealthy realms, too brief, 

Too narrow for Argantyr's fame, the round 

Of this the choice, the Sovereign of thine isles.» 
Thereat a sound of clattering shields arose, 

As all the rocks around with one harsh rift 

Had rent asunder: « Fair must be the land, 

And brave the conquest, plenteous the renown, 

Where Hengist leads strong Woden's sceptred sons!+ 
But inly laugh’d Caswallon, as he long'd 

With each or all to match his Briton strength ; 

On the prophetic Valkyr thought, and glanced 

Proud pity on the legends of their praise. 
Advanced Argantyr, his bold grasp apart, 

As peer his peer, led Hengist. « Thou and I, 

Saxon, must have our compact ; dark I know 

Thy paths of strife, while my frank valour loves 

The broad bright sunshine; thou by sleight and art 

Minest thy slow conquest ; I with naked sword 

Affront my peril, till its menacing height 

Bow to the dust before me; for bold war, 

For noonday battling, tender I mine arm, 

But no allegiance own to subtle craft; 

To peace Argantyr doth revolt when thou 

Arcay'st stern war in the smooth garb of guile.» 

«The weak, Argantyr, and the friendless, need 

Such politic skill ; I take thee at thy word. 

Who skulks a fox when he dare prowl a wolf? 

Power charters force; where strong Argantyr stands 

Is power.—And now aboard, brave Chiefs, aboard, 

Or the soft spring o'ertakes our tardy keels, 

And with her slothful breezes smooths the skies.» 
‘Wonderous that ocean armament; in shoals 
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Ride boat and bark, innumerous as the waves 
That show white slender streaks of foam between 
Their tawny sides, save here and there towers up 
Some statelier admiral in lordly height 
Over the frail comm’nalty, whose limber ribs 
Are the light wicker, cased with sturdy hides 
Their level ‘bottoms smooth. ' Oh, that frail Man, 
Loose-woven frame of dissoluble stuff, 
Uncharter'd from the boisterous license rude 
OF pitiless winds and fierce unfetter’d waves, 
To that unshackled libertine, wild Chance, 

i) 
Amenable, unguarantecd from burst 
And inroad of invading surge, that he, 
With such thin barrier between life and death, 
Should sit aud skim along the ocean waste, 
Careless as maiden in a flowery field ; 
Valour or frenzy is it? They their toit 
Ply nimbly, and with gallant oar chastise 
The insurgent billows, their despotic sails 
Lords o'er the wild democracy of air. 

Less vast, and mann'd with tamer, feebler spirits, 

In later days, against our Virgin Queen, 

‘The Spaniard’s mad Armada ; but the flag 

OF Howard, and the Almighty’s stormy hand, 
Belied their braggard baptism, so they won 
Brave conquest! graves in ocean's barren caves, 
Or on the whirlpool-girded Oreades. 

But onward rides that Pagan fleet : young Spring 
ath scarcely tipt the leafless woods with green ; 
Tyne’s jetty tide is blanch’d with German oars. 

Now whither with that dark-brow’d priest set forth 
Old Hengist and the Briton Mountain Lord? 

Is it, fell Hengist, that Caswallon’s name 
Paragon thine in British hate, close link’d 

By fellowship in nameless rites accurst, 

Be hence more deeply, execrably thine? 

Or, from weak credence in such impious Gods, 
Urgest thou that fell sacrifice? Ob, where 

The spotless Virgin doom'd (so wild the creed) 
‘The Valkyr’s airy troop to join, and glide 
Immortal through Valhalla’s cloudy halls? 
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Sunk was the sun, and up the eastern heaven, 
Like maiden on a lonely pilgrimage, 
Moved the meek Star of Eve; the wandering air 
Breathed odours; wood, and waveless lake, like man, 
Slept, weary of the garish babbling day. 

Dove of the wilderness, thy snowy wing 
In slumber droops not; Lilian, thou alone, 
’Mid the deep quiet, wakest. Dost thou rove, 
Idolatrous of yon majestic moon, 
That like @ crystal-throned queen in Heaven, 
Scems with her present deity to hush 
To beauteous adoration all the earth? 
Might seem the solemn silent mountain tops 
Stand up and worship, the transtucent streams 
Down the hill sides glittering cherish the pure light 
Beneath the shadowy foliage o’er them flung 


+ Primum cama salix, madefacto vimine parvam 
Toxitur in pappim, axsoque indute jarenco, 
Veotoris patiens tamidum super emicat amnem ; 
Sic Veuotus staguonte Pado, fusoque Britannus 
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At intervals; the lake, so silver white, 
Glistens, all indistinct the snowy swans 
Bask in the radiance cool: doth Lilian muse 
To that apparent Queen her vesper hymn? 

Nursling of solitude, her infant couch 
Never did mother watch, within the grave 
She slept unwaking ; scornful turn'd aloof 
Caswallon, of those pure instinctive joys 
By fathers felt, when playful infant grace, 
Touch’d with a feminine softness, round the heart 
Winds its light maze of undetined delight, 
Contemptuous; he with haughty joy beheld 
His boy, fair Malwyn, him in bossy shield 
Rock'd proudly, him upbore to mountain steep, 
Fierce and undaunted, for their dangerous nest 
To battle with the eagle's clamorous brood. 

But she the while from human tenderness 
Estranged, and gentler feelings that light up 
The cheek of youth with rosy joyous smile, 

Like a forgotten lute, play'd on alone 

By chance-caressing airs, amid the wild 
Beauteously pale, and sadly playful grew, 

A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Beloved, and loving none; nor strange, if learnt 
Her native fond affections to embrace 

‘Things senseless and inanimate: she loved 

All flow’rets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth, the odorous thyme, 
Wild rose, and roving eglantine, nor spared 

To mourn their Fading forms with childish tears. 
Grey bitch and aspen light she loved, that droop 
Fringing the crystal stream ; the sportive breeze 
‘That wanton'd with her brown and glossy locks, 
The sunbeam chequering the fresh bank, Ere dawn 
Wandering, and wandering still at dewy eve, 

By Glenderamakin’s flower-empurpled: marge, 
Derwent’s blue lake, or Greta’s wildering glen. 

Rare sound to her was human voice, scarce heard, 
Save of ber aged nurse, or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child with simple tale or song. 
Hence, all she knew of earthly hopes and fears, 
Life's sins and sorrows; better known the voice 
Beloved of lark from misty morning cloud 
Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 
Heard mingling in the summer wood, or plaint, 
By moonlight, of the lone night-warbling bird. 
Nor they of love unconscious, all around 
Fearless, familiar they their descants sweet 
Tuned emulous. Her knew all living shapes 
That tenant wood or rock, dun roe or deer, 
Sunning his dappled side at noontide crouch'd, 
Courting her ford caress, nor fled her yaze 
The brooding dove, but murmur'd sounds of joy. 

One summer noon, the silvery birchen shade 
Pendant above from dripping crag her brow 
Yeil'd from the fiery sunbeam, gems of spray 
Gleam’d cool around with watery rainbow-light, 
From a pure streamlet down its rocky bed 
Dashing sweet music; she on mossy couch 
Sate listening the blithe thrush, whose airy notes 
In amorous contention Echo caught 
Responsive. Sudden droop'd its flagging wing 
The timorons bird of song, and fluttering sought 
Soft refuge in the maiden’s snowy breast, 

She o'er the nestling prisoner folding light 
Her careless vest, stood gazing, where, awhile 
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Dark in the sun-cloud’s white, came fierecty down 
A swooping falcon: at her sight it check'd; 

lis keen eye bright with joy, th’ admiring bird 
Fearfully beauteous floated in the air, 

Its silver wings, and glossy plumage grey, 
Glanced in the sun-light. Up the maiden gazed, 
Smiling a pale and terrified delight, 

And seem’d for that loved warbler in her breast 
Beseeching mercy, ‘Mid the green-wood sank 
Tit’ obedient bird; she, joyous at his Hight, 

Her bosom half reveal'd, with gentle hand 
Caressing smoothed her captive’s raffled plumes. 
Anon around a frighted thankful look 
Glancing, what seem’d a human shape she saw, 
Or more than human; stately on his arm 

The falcon sate, and proudly flapp'd his wings. 
She turn’d to fly, yet tled not, turn’d to gaze, 
Yet dared not raise her downcast eye; she felt 
Her warm cheek, why she knew not, blush, her hand 
Unconscious closer drew her bosoms fold. 
With accent mild the Stranger brief delay 
Entreated ; she, albeit his gentle words 

Fell indistinct on her alarm’d ear, 

Listening delay’d, and still at fall of eve 
Delay’d, een then with dim reverted eye, 

Slow lingering on her winding homeward path. 

No more in pomp of war, or vaulting steed, 
Joyeth the Son of Vortigern, nor feast 
With jocund harpings, and rich-jewell'd dames, 
Outshining in their pride the starry héavens. 

As faic the spring-flower’s bloom, as graceful droops 
The wild ash spray, as sweet the mountain bee : 
Murmurs, melodious breathes the twilight grove, 
Unheard of her, unheeded, who erewhile 
Visited, constant as the morning dew, 

Those playmates and sweet sisters of her soul. 

In one sole image sces the enamour'd maid 
Concentrated all qualities of love, 

All beauty, grace, and majesty, The step 

Of tall stag prancing stately down the glen, 

The keen bright fierceness of the eagle's glance, 
And airy gentleness of timorous roe, 

And, more than all, a voice more soothing soft 
Than wild-bird’s carol, or the murmuring brook, 
With eloquence endued and melting words 

So wondrous ; though unheard since eve, the sounds 
Come mingling with her midnight sleep, and make 
The damask of ber slumbering cheek grow warm. 

And she is now beneath the moonlight rock, 
Chiding the rippling waters that efface 
That image on its azure breast distinct, 

Garb, form, and feature, Vortimer; though mute, 
As prodigal of fondness, his bright face 

Looks up to her with glance of tenderer love, 
Than wild-dove to its, mate at earliest spring. 

Oft hath that moonlight wex'd and waned, since last 
Ve parted, all of him that could depart; 

Save that no distance could remove the words, 
The look, the touch, that lives within her stil}, 
The promise of return swora on her lips. 

And hark it comes, his steed along the glen ; 
She o’er the lucid mirror stooping, braids 
Nasty her dark-brown tresses, basliful smiles 
OF virgin vanity flit o'er her cheek, 

Tinging its sottled paleness. Now ‘tis near, 
But ue’er did Vortimer with iron hoof 

















Bruise the green flowery sward that Lilian loves. 

A gentle frownsof winning fond reproach 

Arch’d her dark eyelash, as her head she turn'd, 

Ah! not on Vortimer. Her father stood 

Before her, stern and dark, his trembling child 

Cheer’d nor fond word, nor greeting kiss; his arm 

Clasp'd round her, on his steed again he sprung. 

And on through moon-light and through shade hic 
spurr'd, 

Gleam'd like a meteor's track his flinty road, 

Like some rude hunter with a snow-white fawn, 

His midnight prey. Anon, the mountain path 

’Gan upward wind, the fiery courser paused 

Breathiess, and faintly raising her thin form; 

«Oh, whither bear ye me?» with panting voice, 
Caswallon spake unmoved, + to death.» 
father, death is comfordess and cold! 

hen maiden dies, the smiling morn, 

The wild birds singing on the twinkling spray, 

Wake her no more; the summer wind breathes soft, 

Waving the fresh grass o'er her narrow bed, 

Gladdening to all but her. Senseleas and cold 

She lies; while all she loved, unheard, unseen, 

Mourn round her.» There broke off her fuultering 

voice. 

Dimly, with farewell glance, she roved around, 

Never before so beautiful the lake, 

Like a new sky, distinct with stars, the groves, 

Green banks and shadowy dells, her haunts of bliss, 
Smilcd, ne‘er before so lovely, their last smile; 

The fountains seem’d to wail, the twilight mists, 

On the wet leaves were weeping all for her. 

Had not her own tears blinded her, there too 

She surely had beheld a youthful form, 

Wandering the solitary glen. But loud 

The courser neigh'd, down bursting, wood and rock 
Fly backward, the wide plain its weary length 
Vainly outspreads; and now ’t is midnight deep. 
Ends at a narrow glen thcir fleet career. 

‘That narrow glen was paled with rude black rocks, 
There slowly roll’d a brook. its glassy depth ; 

Now in the moon-beams white, now dark in gloom. 

She lived, she breathed, she felt to her denied 

That sole sad happiness the wretched know, 

Ev'n from excess of feeling, not to feel. 

Rehold her gentle, delicate, and frail, 

Where all around, through rifted rock and wood, 
Grim features glare, huge helmed forms obscure 
People the living gloom, with dreary light 
Glimmering, as of the moon from iron arms 
Coldly reflected, lovely stands she there, 











The stream of sacrifice ; to man alone 

e proud privilege of bloody death 

ft or mortal steel; to Hela’s realm, 
Unblooded, woundless, must the maid descend ; 
So in the bright Valhalla shall she crown 

For Woden and his Peers the cup of bliss.* 

Her white arms rouad her father’s rugged neck 
Winding with desperate fondness, she ‘gan pour,” 
As to some dear, familiar, !ong-loved heart, 
Most eloquent her inarticulate prayers. 

Is the dew gleaming on his cheek? or weeps 
The savage and the stern, yet stil her sire? 

But some rude arm of one, whose dreadful face 
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She dared not gaze on, seized her. Gloomy stood, 
Folding his wolf-skin mantle to conceal 
The shuddering of his huge and mailed form, 
Caswallon, Then again the voice came forth, 
« Fast wanes the night, the Gods broak no delay, 
Monarch of Britain, speed.» He, at that name 
Shaking all human from his soul, flung back 
The foldings of his robe, and stood elate, 
As haughty of some glorious deed, nor knew 
Barbarian blind as proud, who feels no more 
The merties and affections of his kind, 
Casts off the image of God, a man of ill, 
With all his nature's earth, without its heaven. 
A sound is in the silent night abroad, 
A sound of broken waters; rings of light 
Float o'er the dark stream, widening to the shore. ' 
And Jo, her reappearing form, as soft 
As fountain Nymph by weary hunter secn, 
In de lone twilight glen; the moontight gleam 
Falls tenderly on her beseeching face, 
Like the hato of expiring Saint, she seems 
Lingering to lie upon the water top, 
As to enjoy once more that light beloved ; 
And tremulously moved her soundless lips 
As syllabling the name of Vortimer; 
‘Then deep she sank, and quiet the cold stream, 
Unconscious of its guilt, went eddying on, 
And took'd up lovely to the gazing moon. 
What deepest thoughts, voung Vortimer, have place 
Within thy secret breast? thou slowly ridest 
By Eamont's alder brink, dy silver arms 
| Through the brown copse with moonshine glittering dim 
{s't that late fight by Thanet, when the fire 
From thine and Hovsa’s steel, frequent and red, 
Burnt the pale sea-spray ? or thy stately charge, 
With show of British war, to curb and check 
‘The threatening Caledonian ? or what bathes 
Youth's chicek in bitterest and most gall-like tears ; 
Thy father’s shame, the curse that, unredeem'd 
By thy young valour, his once kingly name 
Brands with the deep-sear'd characters of hate? 
Or is *t that gentle Maid by Derwent lake, 
Her flower-wreathed tresses and her pale sweet smile? 
How pleasant, after war and journeying flee! 
To Britain's Northern realm, from Kent's w 
Once more to set her early gliding foot 
Skimming the morning dews, to hear her voice, 
As artless, as melodious, melt on air, 
Among the wood-birds matins to surprise 
Thine own dear name upon her bastiful fips! 
What floateth down the stream a deep dead white 
Amid the glittering moonshine, where the stream 
Runs black bencath the thicket bouyhs, still white, 
Still slowly drifting, like a dying swan, 
Jn snowy beauty, on its watery bier? 
Oh, were but Lilian here! perchance its neck 
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+ Homo antem quem sors Immolandum obtalerat, in fontom qai ad 
locum sacrificiorum scaturiobat virus immergehatur : qui si facite 
offlaret nnimam, favstuoy renunciabant saverdotes votum : moxque 
inde ereptum in vicinum nemus, quod sacrum credebant, suspoo- 
doaies, inter Deos translatum affirmabant. Quo fqctum erat, at 
huatum se crederet, qui o@ Immolatione e vivis excederet. Accidit 
nonnonquan reges ip2oe simili sorie delectos victimari. Quod quia 
fuastissimum regno libamen estimabatur, tottus popall multitude 
cum summa congratulations tam insigues victimas prosequelaniar. 
Enimyero sic defanctos non owniuo mori, sed tam illos quam so 
ipsos immortales esse, Ovare Macxes, Book 3, cap. 6. 
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May struggle up, to the still waves to chaunt 
Its own soft requiem, the most gentle breath, 
Most fancifully, delicately sweet, 
That ever soothes the midnight’s dewy calm. 
Near, and more near, it takes a human shape : 
Some luckless maiden ; haply her loved youth 
Awaits her at the well-known place, uphraids 
Her broken faith, as fond as Vortimer, 
As full of love. ’T is closer now; he leaps 
From his high steed, he draws it to the shore. 
Scarce time for fancy or for fear, the moon 
Quench'd her broad light behind a rushing cloud, 
And utter darkness settled round. He sate 
In solitude, with that cotd lifcless thing ; 
He dared not leave it, for a hideous thonght 
Was in his brain.—« Why is it like to thee, 
My u! he it any one but thou— 
Hopclessty cold, irrevocably cold : 
It cannot be, and yet ’t was like : her height, 
Her slender waist like Lilian’s, and her hair 
As dainty soft, and trick’d with flowers; 't is she, 
And I will kiss her, pardon if I err, 
If stranger lips round, smooth like thine; but oh! 
So coldly passive! when we parted, thine 
Thwarted me with a struggling hashfulness, 
And, won at length, with meek surrender swell'd. 
Wild and delirious feacy! many » maid 
Hath full round lips, to trick the hair with flowers 
’T is common vapity. Ff dead, even dead, 
So chitly senseless Lilian could not be 
To Vortimer's embrace. Oh, but for light, 
Though dim and scanty as a glow-worm’s fire, 
To muke me surely, hopelessly undone! 
Aught but this racking ignorance. Dawn forth, 
Thou tortoise-footed sluggard, Morn! one beam, 
Thou pitiless cold Moon!»—Morn dawn'd not yet, 
And pale and thick remain'd the moonless sky. 
Darkness around, the dead within his arms, 
Ue sate, even tike a poison’d man, that waits, 
Yet haunted by a miserable hope, 
The palpable cold sickness in his veins, 
And yearns to live or die, scarce cares hie whieh, 
So one were certain. But when slow the dawn 
Voveil'd its filmy light, he turn’d away 
From that which might be Lilian’s face, and pray'd 
Even for the hateful, dun, uncertain gloom, 
As now by habit the slow-creeping grief, 
‘inding like ivy round and round his heart, 
Were rapture, and not lightly to be lost, 
It scem’d unconsciously his hand held up, 
Unconsciously declined his heavy eye, 
Where slowly brighten’d on that lifeless face 
‘The intrusive beauty ; one tress lay across, - 
O'erspreading yet a thin and shadowy doubt; 
Move it he dare not, but the officious wind 
At length dispersed it. As the thought, the fear 
Were new, were sudden, like the lightning flash 
That sears the infant in its mother’s arms, 
Smote on him the dire certainty. He clasp’d 
Her damp dead cheek to bis,—« Thus, meet we thus, 
Lilian, my Lifian, silent, strange, and cold? 
I do not bid thee fondly gaze, nor ask 
Long garrulous welcoming,—but speak, but move! 
Lilian ; ne'er thought J, I shonld live to loathe 
Thy gentle presence.—Most ungrateful girl, 
And } for thee forsook my warrior trust, 
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‘Was truant to my country's cause for thee. 
By the green Tecs my murmuring camp upbraids 
My soft unwarlike absence—aye, upbraid! 
Uenceforth finds Fortune no where in this soul 
To fasten misery on ; { laugh at Fate, 
For I am past its wavering malice now. 
Thinks she with hollow gauds of fame, and clang 
Of cymbal praise, to lure me forth, a bland 
And courteous parasite in her fond train? 
No; hang thou there, my helm, my broad-barr'd shield 
Rust on you bank; my sword, one duty more, 
To shape the smooth turf for my Lilian’s grave ; 
Thy bridal bed, sweet Maid, it should have been, 
Where thou and Vortimer had met. Thy grave 
Shall be my field of fame, my wreath of pride 
The flowers the courteous spring shall lavish there ; 
And I'll have glory in my depth of woe— 
A wild and strange delight in my despair : 
Not yet, the cold earth must not part us yet, 
One glimmer more from thine eye's dark-fringed blue, 
One throb, one tremor, though it be the last 
In thy soft limbs—dead, sighitless, icy dead !s— 
Yer his lost Love, thus that sad Prince, undream’d 

The hell-born secret of ler fate, arraign'd 
Blind Chance for keen-eyed Man's earth-sullying sins. 

But southward far the savage fleet hore on, 
On Flamborough-head the morning sun look’d dusk 
Through their dim sails ; where Scarborough’ naked foot 
Spurns back, and saith, « no farther,» to the waves, 
From cleft and cave the sullen sea-birds sprang, 
Wheeling in air with dizzy flight, and shriek'd 
Their dreary fears abroad. The Shepherd, wont 
O’er level Lindesay view the watery plain, 
Blne trembling to the soft horizon’s line, 
Sees, like a baleful portent from the heavens, 
That sable train of gloom warp slowly past, 
Th’ Icenian coast ( that sceptered woman's realm, 
Bonduca, who from her fair body slaked 
The stain of Roman lust in Roman blond,) 
Looks haggard, with distracted faces wan, 
Hoar age, fair youth, the woman and the child, 
From beech or steep cliff, gazing now to Heaven, 
Now on that ocean army's watery march. 

Oh Nelson! if the unbarn soul distinct 
Amid the loose infinity of space, 
Be visited by apparitions dim 
Of this earth’s Hecting Present, and inhale 
Faint foretaste of its mortal passions, thou, 
When, with usurping prow, that foreign fleet 
Dauwnted thy Britain, thou didst surely yearn 
To unordain'd maturity to force 
Thy unripe being, to foreseize from Fate 
‘Thy slow existence. Oh, the days must dawn, 
When Saxon and when Briton, melted off 
All fend, all hate, all discord, of their strength 
And valour blent ch’ abstract and essence rich, 
One sword, one name, one glory, and one God, 
From their bright armoury of Captains, thee 
Their chosen thunderbolt shall usher forth, 
From the leagued Nations’ frantic grasp to wrest 
Britain’s allotted sceptre of the sea. 

A brighter and more British battlement, 
Than tender forms of women, the pale dread 
Of infants and decrepit eld, from Thames 


To Thanet crown the pale-brow’d cliffs of Kent. 
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Swept the £gean, all the hollow beach, 

And every Phrygian promontory glow'd 

With brazen battle, here the Morning's Son, 
Swarth Memnon, here the invulnerable strength 
OF Cycnus, here the beardless Troilus, 
Unwounded hy soft Cresscide’s arrowy eyes ; 
Here Hector, seeking, through the watery route 
The tail Thessalian prow, with fatal thirst 
Furious even then, the silver-footed Queen 

To orphan of her heaven-soul'd boy. So broad, 
So brave in splendour tower'd the rampart bolt 
Of British Warriors on that pallid shore. 

On Thanet are the Sea King Brethren met. 
Their greeting in that fiercely sportive strain 
That, elevate with imminent success, 

Scoffs at past ill,—+ On Thanet’s marge well met, 
Este [orsa ; now meseems our spacious realm 

Is somewhat waste and s)irunken, since we last 
View'd its fair confines; for such noble guests 
And numerous as attend our royal march, 

Our kingdom's harbours show too close, our land. 
Narrow and brief for such free spirits’ rauge. 

Ill husbandry! our fertile province wide 

To barter for this spare and meagre isle. 

Horsa, for anchorage and breathing space 

Our weary mariners must een go sue 

Their gentle Briton neighbours; haply they, 
Knowing our native courtesy, may cede 

From their abundance some fair leagues of earth.» 

« Tngrate and blind (cried Horsa), they forswear 
Our mild dominion; to their King’s behest 
Rebellious, they proclaim the British earth 
The undivided, indivisible right 
Of their old Gritish sires, nor may ’t descend 
Sever'd and mutilate to their British sons. 

They shook not off the Roman’s gentle sway, 

To slave it to Barbarians. Specious terms, 

And with such cogent arguments enforced, 

We wore fain shroud us in this narrow isle 

From such hot disputants ; a desperate spirit 

Was that old Cesar, who first planted here 

The tree of conquest.»-~« Holds the King his faith t» 
+ Ob, thy fair daughter hath a soft-link’d chain 

For the oll royal Lion ; he obeys, 

Like a slim greyhound ina silken leash, 

Her eye-won empire. But there walks abroad 

A youngling of the brood; no blood but mine 

ht flesh the ravine of his dainty jaws. 

This Vortimer, this bright-eyed, beardless boy. 

Aye, Front to front 1 met him, but their bands 

Rent us asunder, and my crest-lopp’d helm, 

My scatter‘d blood, pass'd unavenged. Now earth 
Swallow me in my wrath, heaven's balt sear up 

My constant licart, if 1 forget thce, Boy, 

Nor shear the gay sprouts of thy budding fame!s 

« A child their mightiest!» Seoraful Hengist, no; 
A maniier spirit rideth the fierce storm, 

One in whom bravery and counsel vie 

For excellence: wild battle wears the shape 

His will ordains ; and if the rebel swerve, 

He forceth it with his strong sword t obey 

His high behest, and take the fate he gives.» 

« His name—his name!+>—s« The Chieftain of the Vales, 
So sounds his title.»—Then a bitter groan, 

‘T were bard to tell from what bad passion, hate 
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Burst forth; with his mail’d hand he clasp’d his head, 
As though to mould the discord of his thoughts 
To one strong mass: then, as the birth were ripe, 
A light and laughing carelessness relax’d 
‘Those knitted furrows, seem’d his eager soul 
Clasp'd the dim future with a wanton joy. 
But on the mainland, in sad council, meet 
The Baronage of Britain, timorous hearts 
In hollow unsubstantial valour trick'd, 
While those who dare show fear, fear undisguised. 
Their fiost fierce rush of courage passd, like flame 
The mountain heath devouring, with flect blaze, 
But transitory ; they of generous thoughts, 
OF appetites whose sole rich draught is fame, 
Wanting the steadfast fuel, the strong wind 
Wanting of love devotional, heart-deep 
To their own native land, that passion proud 
That is all passions, that bath breath to fan 
To a broad light beyond the noon-day Sun 
The waning embers of faint zea); they hence 
Powerful, but now with gallant charge to sweep 
From Kent's fair Valleys Horsa’s Saxon train, 
Downcast in micn and mind, with prospect sad 
Now count that countless navy's gathering sails. 
Not now the rapture and the restlessness, 
The riding and the racing, burst and shock, 
And sudden triumph, or as sudden death ;, 
Now long, long wasting of the limbs and life, 
The circumspect cold strife, drvar march, damp watch, 
Forcpining day, and vigilant sleepless night, 
Eternal and interminable war, 
Before them spreads its comfortless wide tract. 
Gone all soft joys, alt courtly luxuries gone: 
The languor of the bath, the harp, the song 
By twilight in the lady's sleepless porch, 
The loitering in the sunny colonnade, 
The circus, and the theatre, the feast 
Usurping the mild midnight’s solemn hours; 
From holier hearts, the chapct and the prayer, 
The matins, and melodious vesper hymn, 
‘The bridal with its gay and jocund rout, 
The baptism with its revel, gone-all gone. 
The burial on cold battle field, unhymn'd, 
Unmourn’d, untomb'd; nor taper, tear, nor ri 
Gentle commereing between God and man 
Broke off, save hasty prayer cre battle morn, 
Cold orison upon the midnight watch. 
Sole pillar of the quaking temple, firm, 
Inflexible, on the foundation deep 
OF his broad spirit, Samor bears the weight 
Of imminent danger, and his magic voice 
With shame, with praise, with soothing, and with scorn, 
Scatters the tanguid mist, that wreathes their souls, 
And from their blanch'd checks drives the white dismay. 
What ho! a trumpet from the Thanet shore, 
Truce for the Saxon’s embassage ; his hand 
Outholding the white wand of peace, comes on 
Old Cerdic, and before the assemblage proud 
Speaks frank and bold that gray Plenipotent. 
« Britons, most strange’t will sound, while our vast fleet 
Affronts your pale cliffs with fierce show of war, 
Yet would we peace with Britain. Deem not this, 
In the blown arrogance of brief success, 
‘The hard-wrang cowering of faint fear ; look round 
Your own brief camp, then gaze abroad, our sails 
Outmuraber your thin helms, and that pale fear 
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Is not familiar with our German souls. 

This know ye further, what we Saxons dare, 

That dare we nobly, openly. Far south 

A rich and wanton land its champaign green 

Spreads to the sun, there all the basking hills 

Glow with the red wine, there the Fresh air floats 

So fragrant, that ’t is pleasmre but to breathe, 

Aye one blue semmer in the cloudiess skies; 

And our old Bards have legends, how of yore 

From that soft land bright eagles, fledged with gold, 

Danube or Ithine o'erflew, their Cxsars fired 

Our holy groves with insolent flames, and girt 

Oar fierce Free foresters with slavish chains, 

That scarce bold Herman rent their massive links. 

Not to despoil a mild and gentle isle, 

For full fierce vengeance on Imperial Rome 

Pours forth embattled Germany. Then hear, 

Brave islanders! our Saxon terms of peace : 

For this fair province, aurs by royal boon 

Of your King Vortigern give plenteous gold ; 

And with it take the gift, that deepest wrings 

Our German souls to part with, our revenge, 

With most unwonted patience will we bear 

Erle Horsa's camp with fierce assault o’erborne, 

And British wolves full-gorged with Saxon gore. 

Then not as foes, but friends, we disembark 

Our sca-worn crews, ourselves, the Chiefs of war, 

In solemn festival to your high Lords, 

Pledge on the compact ovr unwavering faith. 

Buc if ye still with lavish thirst pursuc 

War's crimson goblets, freely let them flow. 

If the fierce pastime of the fire and sword 

Be jotund to ye, ho, let slip the game. 

Your city watls are not so airy high, 

Bat our fleet flames may climb their dizzy towers, 

And revel on their pinnacles of pride ; 

Your breastplates not so adamantine proof, 

But our keen falchions to your hearts.may find 

A direful passage. And not we alone, 

Caswallon, at our call, o'er the wide North 

Wakes the hoarse music of his rushing cars. 

‘Then chuse your bride, oh Britons, fo, each courts 

Your arms with rival beauties, Peace and War.» 
‘Thus half in courtesy, defiant half, 

To wait tlicir answer he withdrew. Ere died 

His yoice, cre from a single lip assent 

Had parted, Samor rose, and cried aloud— 
«Britons! oh Britons! hinds fear fawning wolves, 

The peasant flies the snake that smoothly coils 

Round his numb foot its gay enamell’d rings; 

I dread a peaceful Saxon. "T is too raro, 

Prodigious, and unnatural, like a star 

Seen in the noon-day. Was 't for this, for this 

Round Vortigern’s tame soul that proud-ey'd Queen 

Wound her voluptuous trammels? did the meck, 

The hermit Gonstans, bleed for this? Oh, Peace 

Is tike the rain from heaven, the clouds must burst 

Ere earth smile lovely with its lucid dews. 

Peace must be won by war, swords, swords alone 

Work the strong treaty. Shall our slaves, that sold 

Their blood, their lives unto us for base hire, 

On our fair provinces set now their price? 

Nor feast, nor metal give we, but cold steel ! 

Give gold! as wisely might the miser lead 

The robber to his treasury, and then cry, 

« Go hence, and plunder ;* ‘t were to tempt, to bribe 
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The undream’d perjary, and spread a lure, 

To bring the parted spoiler swiftly back. 
Outnumber us! and are we sunk so low 

To count our valour by our helmet crests?— 
Ob, every soul that loves his native land, 

It is a legion ; where the fire shall sear 

The hydra heads of liberty? Our earth 

Shall burst to bearing of as boon a crop 

Of aworded soldiers, as of bladed grass, 

And all our hitls branch out in groves of steel. 
So thought our fathers, so they bravely strove 
For the bleak freedom of their steamy moors, 
Their black oak’s fruitage coarse, and rites uncouth 
OF Druid, by the beal-fire’s lurid flame. 

But we, less drossy beings, filler’'d off 

Our natures rude and gross, create anew 

Souls of fine wants and delicate desires, 





Endued with sensitiveness keen and clear 
Of earth's best pleasures, shall we tamely yield 
Our beauteous Britain, our own pleasant isle, 
To dreary-soul'd Barbarians? "T is not now 
Merely to ‘scape the heaven-branded name of slaves, 
For license to breathe where we chuse, and wicld 
At our own wayward will unfetter'd limbs. 
Oh, if we fail, free Christians must sink down 
To Heathen slaves, our yilded palace roofs 
Shout the loose riot of new Lords, our wives 
Re like base plunder, vilely bought and sold ; 
Worse shame! worse sin! the murky Heathen groves 
O’er our fallen Churches their pale gloom advance ; 
Our holy air go hot and reeking up 
‘With impious incense to blood beveraged Gods! 
The deep damnation of a Pagan creed 
Rot in our children’s souls! Then be our peace 
Not hasty, as of timorous souls that snatch 
At every fveble reed, hut stoop we to it 
As with a conqueror's pride, with steel-gloved hand 
Seal our stern treaty. So if they depart, 
And with their spread sails hunt theic mad emprize; 
But while one prow dash menace on our shore, 
Oar earth be patient of one armed hoof, 
Tame treaty, temporizing truce, avaunt? 
The foreign banner that usurps our winds, 
Be it a foe, strange steel that doth divert 
One ray of sunlight from our shores, be that 
The scope and centre of ali British swords. 
So build we up our peace on the strong rock 
Of brave defiance, cement it with scorn, 
Set bright-arm'd Valour in its jeatous porch, 
Bold warden; from our own intrinsic strength, 
Not from the mercy of our foes, be free.» — 
Oh the soul's fire, of that swift element 
Th’ intensest, broadest spreads and nimblest mounts, 
With flaky fierce contagion ; it hath caught 
Tn that Baronial conclave, it hath blazed. 
But then rose Elidure, with bashful mien, 
Snto himself half shrinking ; from his lips 
The dewy words dropt, delicate and round, 
And crept into the chambers of the soul, 
Like the bee's liquid honey :—« And thon too, 
Enamour'd of this gaudy murderer, War! 
Samor, in lunger’s meagre hour who scorns 
A fair-skinn’d fruit, because its inward pulp 
May be or black or hollow? this bland Peace 
May be a rich-robed evil; war, stern war, 











*| His breastplate’s golden scates, in contest free 


Wears manifest its hideousness, and bares 
Deformities the Sun shrinks to behold, 
Because ‘t is in the wanton roll of chance 
That he may dic, who desperately leaps 
Into the pit, with mad untimely arms 
To clasp annihilation? Were no path 
But through the grim and haunted wilds of strife, 
To the mitd shrine of peace, maids would not wear 
Their bridal chaplets with more joy, than I 
Th’ oppressive morion: then th’ old vaunt were wise, 
To live in freedom, or for freedom die, A 
Then would [ too dissemble, with vain boast, 
Our island's weakness; wear an iron front, 
Though all within were silken, soft, and smooth. 
For what are we, slight sunshine birds, thin plumed 
For dalliance with the mild, luxurions airs! 
To grapple with these vultures, whose broad vans, 
Strung with their icy tempests, but with wind 
OF their forth rushing down would swoop us? Then, 
Then, Samor, eminent in strength and power, 
It were most proud for thee alone to break 
The hot assault, with single arm t arrest 
The driving rain—ruin, ah! too sure. 
Oh, "t were most proud; to us sad comfort; sunk, 
Amerced of all our fair, smooth sliding hours, 
Our rich abodes the wandering war-Rame’s feast. 
Samor, our fathers fear'd not death; cast off 
Most careless their coarse lives; with nought to lose, 
They fear’d no loss; our breathing is too rich, 
Too precious this our sensitive warm mould, 
Its joyances, affections, hopes, desires, 
For such light venture. Oh, then, be we not 
Most wretched from the fear of wretchedness! 
If war must be, in God's name let war be ! 
But, oh, with clinging hand, with lingering love, 
Clasp we onr mistsess, Peace. Gold! what is gold? 
My fair and wealthy palace set to sale, 
Cast me a begyar to the elements’ scorn; 
But leave me peace, oh, leave my country peace, 
And I wili call it mercy, bounty, love !»— 

So spake he, with vain show of public zeal 
Blazoning his weak intent ; and so prevail'd 
Tlis loose and languid eloquence. Each rent 
The golden frontlet from his helm, cast down 





Prodigal rivals at rich price to buy 

That baleful merchandise, their country's shame. 
Oh, where the royal Brethren now? the pride 

Serene of Emrys? whcre thy Dragon crest, 

Prince Uther? for thy voice, young Vortimer? 

Seal, Samor, thy prophetic lips; in vain 

The trampet of thy warning shouts abroad. 

Will the winds hear thee? will the rocks obey? 

Or bearts than wind more light, than rocks more cold? 
Grey Cerdic hath their faint award ; they part 

Jocund, and light of hope ; but Samor grasped 

The hand of Elidure :—« My childhood’s friend, 

I sue thee by all joys we two have shared; 

Our interchange of souls, communion free 

OF every thought and motion of our hearts, 

Our infant pastimes, and our graver joys, 

Go not thou to this feast.» —« Doth Samor so?+ { 

« Britain must have no danger, gentle friend, 

That Samor shares not; thou art noted weli 

To hate the riotous and brawling feast. { 

With thy fond bride, thy Evelene, await 
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Silent the knowledge whether thou or I 
Have err'd in this day's council.»—« No, best friend, 
Samor must have no danger Elidure 
Shares not. Oh, why this cold and gloomy dread? 
In the deep centre of our isle be held 
This dreaded banquet. Samor, ne‘er thought J, 
While my mild blood ran constant, thine would flag, 
And curdle with the pallid frost of fear.» 
'T is famed, that then, albeit amid the rush 
OF clamorous joy unmark'd in drearier days, 
Remembw'd signs on earth, and signs in heaven, 
With loud and solemn interdict arraign’d 
That hasty treaty; maniacs kindled up 
With horrible intelligence the pits 
OF their deep hollow eyes, and meaning strange 
Gave order to their wandering utterance: stream'd 
Amid the dusky woods broad sheeted flames; 
‘The blue fires on the fen at noon-day danced 
Their wavering morrice, and the bold eyed wolves 
Howl'd on the sun. Life ominous and uncouth 
Scited upon ancient and forgotten things ; 
The Cromtechs rock’d, the Druid circles wept 
Cold ruddy dews ; as of that neighbouring feast 
Conscious, the tall Stone Henge did shrilly stiriek 
As with a whirlwind, though no cloud was moved 
In the still skies, A wailing, as of harps, 
Sad with no mortal sorrow, sail'd abroad 
Through the black oaks of Mona. Old deep graves 
Were restless, and arm'd bones of buried men 
Lay clattering in their stony cells. ’T was faith, 
White women upon sable steeds were secn 
In fldet career ‘neath the rank air ; the earth 
Gave up no echo to their noiseless fect, 
And on them look'd the moon with leprous light 
Prodigious; haply like those slender shapes 
In the ice desert by Caswallon seen. 
From Mona to the snowy Dover cliffs, 
From Skiddaw to St Michael's vision'd mount, 
Unknown from heaven or earth, or nether pit, 
Unkuown or from the living or the dead, 
From being of this world, or nature higher, 
Pass'd one long shrick, whereat old Merlin leap’d 
From bis hoar haunt by Snowdon, and in dusk 
And dreary descant mutter'd all abroad 
What the thin air grew cold and dim to hear. 
‘T is said, rude portents in the church of 
With insolent noises, brake the holy calm, 
The grey owl hooted at the noontide chaunt, 
The young owl clamour'd at the matin song, 
The pies and ravens, from the steeple tap, 
To the priest's Benedicite moan’d back 
A sullen hoarse Amen, and abscene bats. 
Around the altar candlesticks did flap 
Their leathern wings. Yea, from his stricken hand 
The white-stoled Bishop to the earth let fall 
The consecrated chalice ; the holy wine 
(Ineffable!) flowed on the pavement stone. 








Descending, amid joy of earth and heaven, 
To bless thy fair abode. The laughing skies 
Look bright, oh, Britain! on thy hour of bliss. 
In sunshine fair the blithe and bounteous May 
O'er hill and vale goes dancing ; blooming flowers 
Under her wanton feet their dewy bells 
Shake joyous; clouds of fragrance round her float. 
City to city cries, and town to town 
Wafting glad tidings : wide their flower-hung gates 
Throw back the churches, resonant with pomp 
OE priests and people, to the Lord their prayers 
Pouring, the richest incense of pure hearts. 
With garland and with song the maids go forth, 
And mingle with the iron ranks of war 
Their forms of melting softness; gentle gales 
Blow music o'er the festal land, from harp 
And merry rebeck, till the floating air 
Seem hatmony; still all fierce sounds of war; 
No breath within the clarion’s brazen throat; 
Soft slumber in the war-stecd’s drooping mane. 
Not in the palace proud, or gorgeous hall, 
The banqueting of Peace; on Ambri plain 
Glitter the white pavilions to the sun, 
Their snowy pomp unfolding; there the Jand 
Pours its rejoicing multitudes to gaze, 
Briton and Saxon, in majestic league, 
Mingling their streaming banners’ blazon'd waves. 
Blithe as a virgin bridal, rich and proud 
As gorgeous triumph for-fair kingdom won, “ 
Flows forth the fest train; with arms clate 
The Mothers bear their infants to behold 
That Hengist, whose harsh name erewhile their checks 
Blanch’d to cold paleness ; they their little hands 
Clap, smiting, half delighted, half in dread, 
Upon that hated head, from virgin hands, 
Rain showers of bloom} beneath those hated feet 
Is strewn a flowery pavement; harp and voice 
Tlymn blessings on the Saxon, late denounced 
Th’ implacable, inexorable foc. 
Lordly they pass'd and lofty; other land 
Save Britain, of such mighty despots proud, 
Wad made a boast of slavery; giant men 
In soul as body. Not the Goth more dread, 
Tall Alaric, who through imperial Rome 
March'd conqueror, nor that later Orient chief, 
Turban'd Mohammed, who o’er fail'n Byzance 
His moony ensign planted : they, unarm’d, 
Yet terrible, went haughty on, of power 
A world to vanquish, not one narrow isle. 
The hollow vault of heav’n is rent-with shouts, 
Wild din and harry of tumultuous joy * 
Waves the wide throng, for lo, in perfect strength, 
Consummate height of manhood, but the glow, 
‘The purple grace of youth, th’ ambrosial hue 
OF life's fresh morning, on his glossy hair, » 
jooth and flushing features, Samor comes. 
name is on the lisping infant's lips, 
| Floats on the maiden’s song; him warrior men 




















BOOK V. 





Swan of the Occan, on thy throne of waves 
Exultant dost thou sit, thy manding plumes 
Raffled with joy, thy pride of neck elate, 
To hail fair peace, like Angel visitant, 


j Hail with proud crest elate; him present, deem 
Peace timorous mercy on the invading foe, 

; Around the Kings of Britain, some her shame, 
Downy and silken with fuxurions case, 

Others morc hardy, in whose valiant lonks 
Were freedom and command : of princely stem 
Alone were absent the forsaken King 

| And his sad Son, and those twin royal youths, 
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Emrys and Uther ; nor the Mountain Lord, 
With that young eaglet of his race, deign share 
The gaudy Iuxurics of peace; save these, 

Ail Britain’s valiance, princedom, and renown 
March'd jubilant, with symphony and song, 

Noon; from his high empyreal throne the Sun 
Floods with broad light the living plain; more rich 
Ne'er blazed his summer couch, when sea and sky, 
In royal pomp of cloudy purple and gold, 

Curtain his western chambers, breathing men + 
Goryoous and numberiess as those bright waves 
Flash, in their motion, the quick light; aloof 

The hanqueters, like Gads at nectar feast, 

Sit sumptuous and pavilion'd ; all glad tones. 
From trembling string, or ravishing breath or voice, 
In clouds of harmony melt up to Heaven ; 
O'erwhelming splendour all of sight and sound, 
One rich oppression of eye, car, and mind. 

Midnight, in darkness heavy, thick, and chill; 
In silence rigid, deep and breathtess, stands 
On the wide plain one tonely man. Wan light, 
From dim decaying firebrand in his grasp, 

Feebly, with gleam inconstant, shows his mien 
Hopeless, too hanghty to despair : fis eye, 

As jealous of dark foe, goes wandering round : 

Yet seems he one more fear'd than fearing; rent 

His robes’ rich splendour; and his ponderous arm, 
With its wild weapon wearily declined, 

Bears token of rude strife—thOugh rude, though fierce, 
By thy brow’s pride, thou gad and stately Man! 

No faint inglorious craven hast thon shrank, 

In dread of death, or avarice base of hlood. 

At that dead hour, in Case's city * gates 
The Briton wives and mothers sate; at eve 
They from the plain, had homeward turn’d, to rock 
Their infants’ rosy sleep, or trim the conch 
For him heloved and Joving; some, from joy 
Sleepless, sate watching the yeey shadows fall, 
In luxury of impatience; slumbering some, 
Fram weariness of pleasure, in light dreams 
Lived o'er again the morning's jocund hours, 

That hour, one horn with long and salem blast 
Went wailing up the heavens; less shrill, less drear, 
Blew throngh the fatal Roncesvaltes pass, 

In after times, Roland’s deep bugte, heard 
Dolorous, so poets feign, on Paris’ wall. 

The air secm'd shivering where the knell pase’d on, 
As with a cold wind shudder'd the thick trees. 

But those fond women hail that brazen sound, 
Joy's harhinger, sweet signal of return : 

As the fond maid her lover's moonlight Inte, 
They drink in its dire harshness, busy round 
Gazing, if aught neglected, car aught 
Belie the welcome, or to wakening chitd 
Smile the glad tidings, or along the walls 
People the dim air with the forms they love. 
Oh, fond of fancy! eredulons of hope! 

Ye hear but pleasure in that korn; but see, 
In the dim tumult af yon moving lights, 
Swift homeward hurrying. Now tlie slow delay 
is but a lengthen‘d rapture : steps are heard, 
And figures indistinct are in the gloom 
Advancing; yet no festal pomp proclaim’d 
By music's merry breath, but mute and slow, 











 Sulishuey.—Sarishurga, qu. Caesaris hurga? 


As from dark funeral—haply wearied all 

With the long revel day. But ye ‘gin trace 

Some well-known gesture, dear familiar step, 

Each boastful of her lover's speedier pace. 

Saxon the first, how wearily slow they pass! 

Still are they Saxon, Saxon still, the last 

Saxon; in wonder they, nor yet in fear, 

Question the dark air with their searching eyes, 

Incsedulons arraign the deepening gloom, 

That with an envious melancholy shroud 

Palls the long-look'dl for, late-returning, The, 

Ah, deeper darkness covers; to their homes 

Never more to return! Lo, all at once 

The bloody knives, borne boastful, their red light 

Flash murtherous; known is all ere aught is Fear’. 

And yet are there unfaded on their brows 

The garlands that ye fondly wove, the air 

Notsitent of your blessings. From these walls, 

At morn, tliree hundred breathing valiant men 

Went prondly forth—in solitary life 

Moves o’er the plain that one majestic shape, 

¢ Spirit of Vengeance o'er some ghastly land 

That scoff'd crewhile, in high portentous guilt, 

The slumbering of God's wrath now blasted lies, 

Infecting with the ashes of its wreck 

‘The late chastising heavens. So lone, so dark, 

But pale with human sorrows at his heart, 

‘The King of that Bright City in the Vales, 

Walks the waste gloom ; around him the cold winds 

Speak voices from the dead, and oft he turns, 

Brandishing defiance on the air, and smites 

Some sceming Saxon with his smouldering brand. 
Now rests he in that old mysterious ring, 

The dateless and the numberless Stonehenge, 

That is, and hath been, whence or how, none knows, 

But even the Master Druid with slow dread 

Its dangerous precincts trod, though noontide bright 

Revell'd in the rich heavens, and holiest harps 

Purified the calm ai: rose like the wreck, 

OF some old world the shadowy temple huge, 

Shapcless magnificence! bere souls profane 

1 Deem‘d rites so potent held as made the oaks 

Stand still and motionless ’mid the wild storm, 

And with a light, nor of the stars nor moon, 

Sheeted the midnight heavens: deem'd some, more sage, 

Th’ Invisible his cloudy presence here 

Embodied, and with wisdom heavenly and high 

Full feasted the tranced soul; all the dire place 

Fled, fearing more, unknowing what they fear'd. 
Amid those stony giants that uptower 

In massy darkness, or im the wind’s rash 

Seem swaying on their dizzy balance, stands, 

If virtue of aught earthly may feel awe, 

Awe-struck the Christian ; now his calmer soul 

Mad time for grief, for memory, o'er him flows 

| Deep-tulling quiet; hiere she light and gay 

i Had felt a motion on their lips like prayer ; 

Nor marvel then that holy thoughte opprese'd 

| With a full ecstacy the Christian soul. 

|= Merciful! by whose wttt mine:arm hath paved 

the strewn corpses of my mrartherous foes 

| A dismal passage, while around me Death 

! Mow'd Britain with his secret acytite ! oh God, 

: F thank thee, if { die, a warriet’s death 

| May be my brave distinction’: if this life 

: Be worthy thy upholding, though atl loet, , 
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SAMOR, 





The friendships and the prides, that made its course 
Blissful and bright, I thank thee for my life: 
Thank thee, that yet on British earth shal] breathe 
A Briton, resolute on that last crag, 
That knows not the rude Saxon's tread, to rise 
Ereet im stately freedom, and o'er-brood 
‘The dim and desert beacon of revenge. 
Or deign’st thou this low frame of dust to cluse 
Thy minister of wrath, I not with prayer 
Yain and presumptuous, summon from the clouds 
Thy thunders, nor invoke prodigious Death 
To smite my foes. Hopes perishable man, 
At his wild bidding, thou the laws witt burst, 
Wherewith thou fetterest thy Omnipotence? 
Harden to stern endurance these frail limbs, 
With adamaatine patience sheathe my soul, 
That nor pale shrinking of the coward flesh, 
Nor inward paleying swerve from its braye scope 
Th’ aspiring spirit; grant thou this sole prayer, 
And I thus lone, thus desolate, proclaim, 
Single, yet dauntless to yon Saxon host 
Stubborn defiance, haughty to bear up 
‘The wreck of Britain with unstooping neck.» 
Now over all the orient sky, the Morn 
Spreud rosy in her youth of light, as fair, 
As bright her rising on this plain of death, 
As yesterday, when festal muttitudes 
Greeted her dawn: so vain the boast of man, 
That earth, and air, and sky, their mimic hues 
Borrow from his fantastic woes and joys. 
And o'er the plain began his lonely way 
The Warrior, on his brow the unheeded wind 
Fann'd freshness, and the wandering lark unheard, 
Quiver'd her blithe song, like an airy voice, 
Bathing in light, Anon a dale beneath 
Open’d, and slow withdrew the misty veil 
That o'er her hamlets, roofs, and bowery trees 
Tinged with a liquid azure the thin air. 
Along the winding path he roves, that none, 
Save feet habituate to its maze, could thread, 
Heedless that here to Elidure’s green home 
He came, unwecting visitant. Within, 
Breathless, as though she listen'd in her sleep, 
Close to the door, as jealous lest some car 
Earlier than her own should catch the sound 
Of Elidure’s returning tread, or voice, 
Aaticipate the weleame of her own, 
Reclined the bride, soft Evelenc. The step 
Up from the pillowing hand her flushing cheek 
Waken’d, or ere the threshold he o'erpast, 
The form yet indistinct to her quick sight, 
Murmur'd her fond upbraiding. « Truant Lord, 
Art thou too changed, thou too of midnight feast 
Enambur'd ? time hath been the rosy cup, 
Thou Saxon in thy revels, had look'd pale 
To Evelenc’s cheek—'T is wretched solace, yet 
°T is solace in the drear extreme of grief, 
To find one human heart whose deeper woe 
Makes weakness of our wailing.» Though alone 
OF the fray’s dizzy tumult lay distinet 
Elidure’s image on the Wanderer’s soul, 
Iiis image as beneath the Saxon steel 
Dying, he straggled back to life from joy 
His stern friend to behold with fiery brand 
Piercing his path of flight, less bitter seem’d 
His cup of woe, when from him sprang that bride, 











| Nor knew him ; knew him, but no Elidure. 
Then sued for tidings, and with all her soul 
Listen'd but could not hear, mistrusting all 
While yet but fearing, but when all assured, 
Mistrusting even her fears, even then to hope 
Clinging with desperate enerjy of soul. 
Her Samor left in that dead night of mind, 
When madness were a comfort, all wild whirl, 
All dizzy hurry of rack’d sense were rich, 
Were rapturous to that blank and dismal void, 
When one incessant miserable thought 
Blends with the life, the being of the spirit. 
Him scared no Saxon clarion, the drear blast 
Winding of flect pursuit; came o’er his soul 
His own, his wedded Emeric, her babes 
| Hushing, while greedily with ear and soul 
She drinks cach sound the busy babbling fame 
Spreads on the wandering winds; the flcctest steed 
OF Elidure bestriding, still he moves 
A tardy laggard to his soul's desire. 
Sedulous each throng'd haunt of man avoids 
His jealous speed, and still from town and tower 
Came blithely forth the jubilant hymns of peace; 
Stil unextinguish'd their glad brilliance, waned 
In morn’s grey mists the yellow festal fires, 
Day pass'd, day sank ; 't is now the dewy eve, 
Beneath him, in the soft and silent tight, 
Spread the fair Valleys, mead and flowery lawn 
With their calin yerdure tnterspersed allay 
The forest's ponderous blackness, or retire 
Under the chequering umbrage of dim groves, 
Whose shadows almost slumber : far beyond 
Huge mountains, brightening in their secret glens, 
‘Their cold peaks bathe in the rich setting sun. 
Sweeps through the midst broad Severn, deep and dark 
His monarchy of waters, its full flow 
Still widening, as he scorn'd to bear the main 
Less tribute than a sea; or inland roll’ 
| Ambitious ocean, of his tide to claim 
The wealthy vassalaye. High on its marge 
j Shone the Bright City, in her Roman pomp, 
1 OF bath, and theatre, and basilic, 
Smooth swelling dome, and spiring obelisk, 
Glittering like those more soft and sunny towns 
That bask beneath the azure southern skies 
{In marble majesty. Silent she stands 
In the rich quiet of the golden light ; 
4 The banner on her walls its cumbrous folds 
Droups motionless. But Samor turn’d aloof, 
Where lordly his fair dwelling’s long arcade 
Gn ils white shafts the tremulous glittering light 
Cherislr'd, and starry with the river dews 
Its mantle of gay flowers, the odorous lawn 
Down sloped, as in the limpid stream to bathe. 
No watch-dog, with glad bark and fawning joy, 
Itis Lord saluted : Samor inark'd it not. 
No menial caught the slack rein from his hand : 
Ue heeded not. No swift familiar step 
| Forth started at his coming; face of joy 
Brightencd not—vacant all: yet heeds he not, 
No infants, in their giddy, tottering speed, 
Clung round his knees. So early at their rest ! 
Thought the fond father. Emeric’s chamber door 
Stands open ; he but paused his name to hear 
Low mingled with her murmur'd orison: 
All hush’d as in a tomb; perchance she sleeps, 
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At lis long absence heartsick. He the folds 
Gently withdrawing of his nuptial bed, 
As with the amorous violence of his lips 
To wake her to delicious fear, bends down. 
Cold, cold as marble, the forsaken bed 
Received the fervent pressure, Back he sprung, 
And strange, like one that moveth in his sleep, 
Stood with lose arms and leaden listless gate. 
Unconscious, to the city walls, far seen 
From that high chamher, rove eyes: behold 
Against the Sun's last light a wandering breeze 
Swells up the heavy banner; in the gleam 
‘The White Horse of the Saxon shakes his mane. 
Then felt he the blank silence, then perceived 
The tumult, and rude disarray that marr’d 
The face of his fair dwelling. Forth he rush’d, 
As eager that his soul at one wild draught 
Might glut itself with perfect woe, all ill 
Extausted, laugh drain‘d destiny (o scorn. 
Cradle and infants, couch with frantic hand 
Hurrying he explores; the sad chill void 
Almost delights, Now on the river brink 
He watches yon huge forms that pace the walls ; 
Saxon their long black lances, Saxon helms 
Nod o’er their lofty brows, terrific gloom. 
Lo! at his feet, beneath a primrose bed, 
Half veil'd, and branching alder that o'er-droop'd 
Sts dark green canopy, a slumbering child— 
Sf slumber might he call’d, thft hut o'grepread 
A wan disquiet o'er the wither'd cheek, 
Choked the thin breath that through the pallid lip 
Scarce struggled, closed not the soft sunken eye. 
Well Samor knew her, of lis love firat pledge, 
First, playfullest, and gentlest: he but late 
Luxurious in the fulness of his woe, 
Clings to this ‘lorn ape like a drowning man, 
Not yet, not yet in this rude world atone. 
Lavish of fond officious zeal, he bathes 
With water from the stream her marble brow, 
Chafes her; and with his own warm breath recalls 
The wandering lifc, that like a waning lamp 
Glimmer'd anon, then faded ; but when slow 
Unfix'd her cold unmeaning eye regain’d 
Brief consciousness, powerless her languid arm 
Down fell again, half lifted in his haic 
To wreathe as it was wont, with effort faint 
Strove her hard features for a woeful smile : 
And the vague murmurs of her lips ‘gan fall 
intelligible to his ear alone, 
« And thou art come—too late—yet thou art come,»— 
Ife soothing her with hope, he knew most false, 
Siow modell'd from her broken faltering voice 
One sad continuous story.—« 'T was at eve 
We went to rest, I never slept 80 soft ; 
Our mother lall’d us with assurance sweet 
OF thy returning. —By and by 1 woke, 
Haut the bright morning was not shining fair, 
Nor the birds singing as they used. I saw, 
By a dim dusky light, huge iron men 
With hair like fire, and their fierce voices spake 
Strange language : of my prayers I thought, and strove 
My eyes to close, still those grim-visaged men 
Stood in the wavering darkness by the light 
OF their blue weapons—then they went away. 
I crept out to my mother's conch ; she lay 
Asleep, but not as ¥ have seen her sleep, 











When J have stolen at morn to look on her, 
And thou hast laid me by her quiet side. 

She shiver’d in her sleeping, and her skin 

Was chilly to the touch, yet, oh to sleep, 

Even as shie did, I long’d; for they came back, 
‘Those shapes in ail their darkness, all their light; 
Before their rugged faces $ felt cold 

As in the snow time; my eyes could not see, 

Oh, but I heard a dizzy sound, like shrieks 

Of many voices all at once. { thought 

Rude hands were busy on my mother’s couck, 
As though to bear her thence—yet woke she not. 
Oh Father, I have never look’d on death, 

But she was dead, I felt that she was dead, 

{ could not breathe, yet from my thirsty throat 
My voice was bursting, but down o'er me fell 
The foldings of the coach—long, long it scem’d, 
Ere from that cumbrous weight I struggled forth, 
Then all was silent, atl except the dash 

OF distant oars: 1 cried aloud, and beard 

But my own voice, I search’d, yet found 1 none; 
Not one in all these wide and lofty halis— 

My mother, my sweet brothers gone, all gone. 
Almost 1 wish'd those fierce men might return 
To bear me too in their dread arms away. 

Hither | wanderd, for the river's sound 

Was joyous to the silence that came cold 

Over my bosom, since the Sun huth shone, 

Yet it seem’d dark—but oh, ’t is darker now, 
Darker, my Father, all within cold, cold, 

The soft warmth of thy lips no more can reach 
This shuddering in my breast—yet kiss me still.»— 

Vain, all in vain, that languid neck no more 
Rises to meet his fondness, that pale hand 
Drops from his shoulder, that wooed voice hath spent 
Its last of sweetness: wanted this alone 
That could enhance his agony, baffled hope. 

Quiet and cool the deep tide at his feet 

Rolls with a tranquil murmuc ; one lone gleam 

Still lingering from the sunken Sun, beneath 

The moving surface, lightens its cold depth. 

How pleasant in its secret caves (0 quench 

The soul, the body's fever ; to cast off . 

This restless, trembling consciousness, that clings 
Enamour'd to its anguish, sedulous 

To nurse its own disquiet: not to feel, ‘ 
‘Though cast by wandering waves on Emerie's grave; 
Thor Saxon barks triumphant bound above, 

To fecl not, and have freedom though ia death. 

For why this Larecn wilderness of earth 

Still unt, man’s pity, and the aroh fiend’s scoff ; 

Why to the wearying wretchedmess of life | 
a coward fondness 1—but a step 
—to forgetfulness, a step. 

But alien to proud Samer, these bad thoughts 
Startled bis nature, burnt his soul with shame, 
That such unholy musings dare intrude 
On its sad sanctity; upright he sprang; 

Ol, not in vain a Christian, with clench’d hand 
And inward rack convulsive of choked pain, 
Forced calmness to his brow: his hotlow voice 
Wrought to a mournful fortitude.—+ Oh thou, 
Glorious in thy prosperity of crime, 

Hengist, and thou that barter’st thy old fame 
For swect lascivious chambering, haat anking'd 
Thy stately soul within the wreathing arms 


























OF that fair Saxon, in Joase dalliance soft 
To stcep the tnebriate sense, on Samor’s state 
Look, and he pale with envy ; he dare stand 
Lofly beneath yon starry throne of God, 
And bless him, that his fate is scant and poor 
In joys like yours, by all your pomp, your bliss, 
Made lovesick of his misery; still he feels 
The haughty solace of disdain ; still soothes 
The madness of his grief by pitying you. 
Nor yet, oh impotent of cruelty! 
1am notqtterly from this dark world 
Estranged and outcast: gone, for ever gone, 
Those exquisite mild luxuries of the leart, 
That summer sunshine of the soul, sweet love, 
That makes life what we deem of heaven ; remain 
Nardier delights, severer joys. Oh reft 
Of all thy brave, thy princely, of my faith, 
Thou hast a deeper need—be thou my bride, 
© Britain! to thy wreck I proudly wed 
The sadness of my widowhood, and bid 
Pale bridemaids to our nuptials, holy Wrath. 
And iron-handed Vengeance; and invoke 
Death, that dark minstrel, from fast-slaughter’d mounds 
Of Saxons, to awake our bridal hymn, 
And spread for torchlight on our spousal eve 
Wild gratulation of their funeral fires. 

« And thou, O stainless denizen of heaven! 
Soft sou! of my lost Emeric, endure 
Though jealous my new bride from thee bereave 
The rude tamultuous day, the midnight hour 
T consecrate to thee; then slide thou down, 
Like moonlight on the darkness’ raven wing, 
And ol:! if luman passion, human love, 
Stain the pure essence of immortal spirits, 
Leave heaven in heaven, earth’s frailer loveliness 
Kesuming, chaste mild fondacss, timorous warmth 
Visit my desert fancy, Him by day, 
Savage and merciless, with soul of steel, 
And pale brow cloudy with a nation’s cares, 
Shall midnight find an amorous dreamer fond, 
A cotard on a dim unreal shade.» 

Now o'er what was the rosy, playful, warm, 


| Now pale, now changeless, icy cold the maid 


Whose blue eyes da: 





ced with rapture, whose light step 


| Was consort to the air-roving winds (half seal’ 


‘That lustreless wan azurg ; stikf and damp 
Those sprightly limbs), oft pausing as yet Joath 
‘To part from what he shudder'd to behold, 
Heaps Samor the light earth; ere o'er her face 
He placed the primrose knot, once stoop'd his lips, 
Aud started to find cold what he knew dead. 

Now closed that mournful office, nearing fast 
Is heard a dash of oars, and at his side 
Forth leap'd an armed Saxon, with raised arm 
Menacing; but Samor down with scornful strength 
‘The grim intruder dash’d to earth, and fix’d 
His stern heel on his neck, and stood in act 
The life to trample from the gasping trunk. 
Sudden withdrawn his angry tread, he apake, 
« The first of Saxon race, thee last, this arm 
Spares, not of milky mercy, but as meet 
To minister my purpose; go unscathed, 
And tell to Hengist, tell thy Lord, who robs 
‘The Lion's den, should chain the Lion first, 
Add, Samor is abroad.—Then to the boat ‘ 
lie sprang, and pass'd to Severn's western shore. 
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A vorce, o'er all the waste and prostrate iste 

Wandereth a valiant voice ; the hill, the dale, 

Forest and mountain, heath and ocean shore 

Treasure its mystic murmurs; all the winds 

From the bleak moody East to that soft gale 

‘That wantons with the summer's dewy flowers, 

Familiar its dark burthen waft abroad. 

fs it an utterance of the earth? a sound 

| From the green barrows of the ancient dead? 

Doth fierce Cassivelan’s cold sleep disdain 

That less than Cesar with a master's step 

Walk his free Britain? Doth thy restless grave, 

Bonduca, to the slavish air burst ope, 

And thou, amid the laggard cars of war, 

Cry, « Harness and a ‘+ But far and wide, 

As when from marish dank, or quaking fen, 

Venomous and vast the clouds uprol], and spread 
Pale pestilence along the withering land, 

{| So sweeps o'er all the isle his wasting bands 
The conqueror Saxon; he, far worse, far worse 

His drear contagion, that the body's strength 

Wastes, and with feverish pallor overlays 

The heaven-shaped features; this the nobler soul, 

| With slavery’s hase sickliness attaints, 

} Making 's life more Rideous than his death. 

‘Thames rofls a Saxon tide; in vain delays 

Deep Severn on Plinlimmon's summits rude 

His narrow freedom, tame anon endures 

Saxon dominion : high with arms uplift, 

As he hud march’d o'er necks of prostrate kings, 

Caswalton on the southern shore of Trent 

Drives onward, he nought deeming wou, while aught 

! Remains unwon. Butstill that wonderous voice, 
Like vulture in the grisly wake of war, 
Hovers, and flings on air his deseant strange, 
« Vengeance and Vigilance!»—in van, in rear, 
Around, above, beneath, the clouds of Heaven 
Enshroud it in their misty folds; earth speaks 
From all ber : 
Ay 

















, « Vengeance and Vigilance! 
at that sound the Briton crest assymes 
ourage and heroic shame; le wears 
1 such hold mien his slavery, he might seem 
Lord over fortune, and with calm disdain 
Tte locks his fetters, like prond battle arms. 
! Without a foe o'er this wide band of Fors 
! Mareheth the Saxon. City, tower, and fort 
| On their harsh hinge rall back their summon'd yates, 
j With sueli a sullen and reluctant jar, 
ission scems defiance. Though to fear 
! Impassive, scarce the Victor dare unfurl 
Banner of conquest on the jealous air. 
Less perilous were Frantic strife, were wrath 
Desperate of life, and blind to death, wild hate 
OF being steuck all heedless so itstrike, 
Than this high haughty misery, that fierce woe 
Baffles by brave endurs nd confronts 
With cold and stern contentedness all iil, 
Outrage, and insult, ravage, rape, and wreck, 
That dog barbaric Conquerors march of war. 
"T is like the sultry silence, ushering forth 
The thunder’s cloudy chariot, rather like 
The murky smothering of volcanic fire 
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Within its cocky prison ; forth anon 

Bursts the red captive, to the lurid licaven 
Upleaps, and with its surging dome of smoke 
Shuts from the pale world the meridian Sun. 
But in their camp, in fierce divan and full, 

The lordly robbers sate, assemblage proud, 
Ethling, and Erle, and King, for council met, 
For council and carougal; so they deem'd 
The drunken sense would hardier during grasp, 
And the bold revel of the blood, the soul 

Flush to more noble valiance, strong desire 

In fierce embrace to meet that mistress dark, 
Danger: Hoarse din of met ent, the air 
Smote with meet music blending loud and deep. 

Bat Horsa lighting with disdainful mirth 
His broad bright cye, ‘yan scoff with rugged jest. 
will have we done, though for one sumptuous feast 
Be ours this spacious isle, itl havg we done ;-— 
That in our prodigal and heedless waste 
Of those tall high-born Britons spared we none 
To tilt at with our thirsty spears, and scare 
‘The frost and slumber from our slugisl: hearts. 
Now hing we forth our banners to disport 
In the smooth breeze, our armour’s stecled clasps 
To summons soft of Lady's tender hands 
Surrender ; or yo joust the hardy oaks 
For pastime. Ohi along these velvet plains 
To prance ‘mid timorous lhinds with their pale souls 
In their white faces, heralds cfouching low, 

With looks besceching, voices meck, clasp’d hands ; 
“T is tame and wearisome as at dead noon 
To rock upon the flat and hazy sea,* 

«This too,» cried hoary Cerdic; « this bright sword 
Loathes its long Christian fast, yet not despairs 
Erewhile to glat with banquet rich and fult 
Its ravening blade; for trust me, fiery Erle, 
Many a fierce swed hath brook'd the brazen curb, 
That chafed anon, from his high seat to dust 
Hath shaken his pale rider : Erle, ¥ read 
Im yon bow'd foreheads sterner characters 
Than abject, tame allegiance, lhomage base: 
There the firm purpose, meditation deep, 

And study of revenge; the wand of peace 

Is in their hands, hut in their souls they grasp 
The battle~axe and spear.»—A bitter laugh 
Came with the fierce reply, « Shall Horst watch 
The shiftings in the visage of a slave? 

 isste forth my mandate, and 't is done, 
Whether with cloudy or with sunshine brow 

T know not and regard not.» —Cerdie’s voice, 
Ruffled to somewhat of prophetic tone : 

« Not, Horsa, to the stones, the deaf dull stones, 
Nor the cold current of the senseless winds 
Speaks that wild orator, the Man, whose paths 
Are hidden as the ways of fate, unknowa 
Who knoweth all, who secth all unseen, 

Nor like the lightning shaft his presence dread 
Divulgeth, but to shatter, but to slay. 

Whose breath beneath the soft dove's snowy down 
A soul might breathe of valour to outsoar 

The falcon’s piteh of pride: I tell thee. Erle, 

This soft effeminate Britain, to our sway 

Gentle and pliant as a willow wand, 
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Will that dark Man uprear a ponderous Mace 

To crush our infant empire.»—« Man! hath man 

Curdled the blood of Offa, made his soul 

Patient of that pale trembling motion, fear, 

And Offa live, live shameless of his shame, 

Amid his peers with unblench'd front to say, 

These knees have quail'd, these stubborn joints have felt 

The aspin’s coward Huttering, and the Sun 

That saw bis fight, hath seen not his revenge? 

Cerdic, the name of perishable man 

‘Thou dost belie, so titling beings dim, ‘. 

Viewless and formless denizens of air, 

‘That sport and dally with the human shape, 

Making of mortals to their mortal peers, 

Dark things of doubt and danger. We had swora, 

Gurtuund and Sigvart, Alla, Auilar, 

And other six, than who no German arm 

Sways heavier the long lauce, nor German foot 

Treads firmer battle's crimson paths, I speak, 

Fiery-soul’d Horsa, to thy front; to thine, 

Righ-sceptred Hengist! mortal stcel we swore 

Should choke that full-voiced Wanderer's clamorous 
breath, 

Sage oath! as to adjure our souls, and vow 

‘Thr irregular mad ocean our word ‘Peace’ 

Should hearken, and sleck smooth bis cresting waves. 

But gaily went we forth with brand and bow, 

Like hunters to the chase, scoffing our prey. 

“Now if le meet us in his mortal shape, 

Let him meit back into his native air ; 

Then shall he ’scape.’—High e’er our path a rock 

Hung beetling, from its summit cate a voice, 

“Behold him!'—with the voice a fragment vast, 

An earthquake had been weak to hur! it forth; 

Two stately necks to the low earth sank down, 

And o'er them that huge mass fay stern and still, 

Like an old giant’s monument. But we 

Leap'd onward, Ella met the dark unknown, 

Heavy with ruin hung his arm in air, 

But in his valiant heart a javelin stood, 

Drinkiny the crimson life. Still on we swept, 

Many a wild league o'er moor and marish swamp, 

Forest and wold, and still onr pathway lay 

Over the warm corpses of our foremost peers. ' 

Sole, sad survivors of our host, we came, 

Sigvart and Offa ; on the giddy brink 

Of precipice abrupt the conqueror paused, 

As weary with his prowess, our defeat, 

To mock us with the calmness of his rest. 

* Now come what will,’ cried Sigvart, ‘ come what may, 

Or thou, or §, or both.’-Then.on he sprung, 

Yet not the more relax'd that shape of gloom 

Its stern contemptuous quiet, waved his erm 

‘With motion less of strife than proud command, 

And then of Sigvart's fall the deep abyss 

Sent up a hollow sound, I fled, proud Peers; 

Tsay again, I fed, and, or disdain'd 

That being dark a lone and single foe, 

Or by the shiclding of our mightier Gods, 

I "scaped.»—« I too (crted Hermingard), I too 

Of that mysterious Wanderer have known 

The might and savage merey. had etray'd 

Into a fabric fair, of Christian Gods, 

A fane it seem'd, rich-crested pillars ranged 

Qn cither side, above the hollow roof 

Aye lessening, scem'd to melt into the air 
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On which it floated. —High uprear'd there shone 
+ An altar, bright with chalice, lamp, and cup 
All of the flaming gold. 1 rush’d to scize; 7 
An arm was on my neck, that dash’d me down * 
Like a soft infant; then a véngeful voice 
Struék on my dizzy Learing—* But thy blood 
Would dye’this holy pavement with foul stain, 
Heathen, thy soul and morta! shape were rent 
Asunder,’—As I fled, I turn’d—rectined 
Low by that altar on his knees, all quench’a 
Fieree wrath and fiery menace, drooping all 
Stern pride of mastery, triumph, and high scorn, 
That wild Unknown, calm not with weariness, 
Gente but not with sleep. Majestic light 
Beam’d on the quiet of his heavenward brow, 
Yet human tears stood glittering in his cyes. 
My thoughts were vengeance, but the cold clear air 
‘Went creeping up my veins, an awful frost 
Drank up the languid current of my blood, 
And unrevenyed I fled that tranquil Man.» 
Upsprang young Abisa, and heauteous scorn 
Curl'd his smooth cheek—<« Ja tumult or in calm, 
But have he blood within his beating veins, 
Mine is a stcel of such a searching thirst, 
'T will drain its crimson source.» « Thou! wanton Boy,+ 
The pale langh wrinkling on his swelling lip. 
«Thou! thou! (cried Offa) with thy mother's milk 
Yet white within thy beardtess check. »—» Proud Jute, 
The stem of Woden is a mounting tree, 
Its saplings soar to meet the golden Sun, 
While tamer shrubs creep with base trai! on earth, 
Hengist, my King, my Brother! hy our Sire 
I swear, that ne'er again metheglin cup 
Shall sparkle on these fips, till I have met 
This mystic deity of Offa’s fear. 
‘Then on the Monarch turn‘d all eyes; be sate 
In darkness, or, by chance or art, the lamps 
Stream’d bright and yellow down the festal board, 
But fell no ray within his folded robe. 
Yet wore not Hengist on his brow his soul, 
High spake he from its cold and stately calm, 
Law to the lawless, to the dauntless dread ; 
Dut his were rarer qualities of power, 
Dominion o'er himself; deep, deep within 
Dwelt all the stormy passions; by no eye 
Pierced in its dark abiding lay the spisit 
With all its shames and grandeurs, loves und hates, 
And all its greedy family of lusts, 
Though now there seem’d beneath his royal crown 
A faint uncertain paleness, as of Fear 
Not wholly quell'd, and on his cheek and lip 
Hover'd a quivering motion, ere he spake, 
But cool his speech.—« Presumptuous youth, thy oath 
Though wild, is holy—Woden guard thee well. 
Yet art thou sole in madness? time hath been 
When the brave frenzy of rash daring spread 
A broad contagious flame through alf our camp, 
Till not a sword but shamed its sluggish sheath. 
Needed not Saxon king, as now, to gikd 
Fair danger cre it pleased, as now proclaim 
Rich guerdon to the warrior, that aspires 
To rival Woden’s blood, and be the peer 
OF Abisa in peril and renown. 
More,lofty dutics fetter thee und me, 
High Horsa»—(for the fiery warrior’ hand 








Rob we not of their fame the valiant Erles.+ 
_No seat was vacant, not a voice came forth, 
-[/As he were single in his shame sute each, 
Nor dared on his compeers to look, in fear 
Sout might be there more dauntless than his own. 
Blank silence ail ! put loud that silence spake 
Not vainly, Samor, worn thy title proud, 
Avenger! by thy country’s Conquerors thew 
Magnificently deified ; so soar’d 
Thy mortal virtue oer their tamer Gods. 
Not that the vassal clements thy sway 
Hearken’d, nor beings of the middle air 
Stoap'd on their glistening wings to work thy will, 
Avenger! but for thee, the Almighty wrought. 
Most marvlous, most mirac'lous ; in thy soul, 
‘That nobler field, high wonders manifold 
Labour'd to light and lustre ; for what thought 
Unwing’d by inbrcathed Godhead e’cr might dream 
Of glory to be born from this broad night 
OF desolation and deep darkness, strive 
For faint, impalpable, and airy yood, 
Through the thick:clonds of evil and of wav, 
Strong, stately, constant, like an eagle set 
To drink the last light of the parting sun? { 
What heart of earthly clay, that ne’er imbibed 
Holier and purer ether, might endure : 
Danger, dismay, despair, all itls that wring 
Within, and rack and rankle? not alone 
Fierce wrong and insult oftriumphant foe, 
But worse, far worse, from those our friends misdecin’d, 
Vity of calm, cold. cowards, or rude scorn 
From sleek and smiting slaves; ar scoff and mock 
At our hard sufferings from those ingrate hearte 
For whom we suffer; these the woes that wait 
That nobly desperate, who with stedfast hand 
The statue of his country's fame, down dash'’d 
And trampled by barbarian feet, ingrain’d 
With the coarse dust and black, before the world 
Would rear again to sov'reigaty and state. 
But thon didst strive and suffer, thou didst hope, 
And therefore in thy dark and silent deeds i 
Beam’d manifest God's Spirit; till in thee | 
Even the base body that c’er clogs and clouds 
The nobler energies, its state infirm 
Shook off, and by communion close gssumed: 
The soul’s immortal essence, or the soul 
A climate and pecutiar atmosphere 
Sprcad round its weaker instrament of power. 
Hence human accidents of heat and cold, 
Famine anil thirst, wasting and weariness, 
Fell light and thin upon thy tranquil frame, 
Like flakes of snow upon th’ unbroken lake; 
Thus didst thou pass most fearless, and most fear’d; 
By virtue, and thy fournan’s dread, array’d 
In attributes of strong divinity ; 
Danger became thy safety, thy renown 
Grew from thy utter desperate wretchedness. 
But now the more enjoy'é that Saxon youth 
His solitude of glory; forth he springs 
Hasty, lest valorous repentance fire | 
Some rival Erle of half his peril yet 1 
‘To wrong him. In his tent, soft Languid sounds 
Expiring on her falling lute, arose 
To welcome home ler Lord his beauteous stave; 
is that her slavery, round his neck 
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j To catch a master's mandate doth she raise 








The bashful fringes of her eyes, and mect 
‘Those glances of no lordly scorn, that soothe 
Iler gentle wayward angriness of love, 
Soothe, dare not chide, that coldness faintgnd brief 
That would be wooed, but sweeter to he won? 
Nor dares not she withhold that arm upraised 
From their high stand the furniture of fight, 
Glaive, corslet, marion to displace; her touch 
Now clings with soft resistance, playful now 
Thwarts his stern purpose.— + Oh, remove not them ; 
In hours of absence, thou too dearly lovest, 
They are my comfort, my companions they, 
My all but thou: the dusky shades of eve 
Brown o'er their glittering steal, and there array, 
A bright and armed man, th’ officious air 
Gives motion, and with all thy graceful pride 
Shakes the light plumage; thou art there, in Spite 
OF thy own tardy lingering, thon art there. 
Oh, Yhave woke at midnight, when my soul 
With thee hath been a wanderer through sad fields, 
"Mid death and battle, though my lightest touch 
Had proved thee by my side, yet my faint hand 
Lack’d courage with that dangerous proof to front 
My unsubstantial fears, Ob then, if light 
Of star or moon on their blue surface gleam’d, 
Or wind awoke them into sound, again 
Calm on my pillow droop'd my check to rest, 
Secure to find thee sweetly slunbering there. 
Yet, yet unwon, oh, lighten that cold brow, 
And I will sing the soft and sleepy song 
That makes a woman of thy angry eyes, 
Lulls the rude tumult in thy troubled breast, 
Leaving nought there but melody and me.+ 

Then started she to feel how hard and cold 
Between her and her bosoms resting-place 
The corslet lay, by stealth her fond embrace 
Supplanting; gently his one arm declined 
Over her neck, in careless fondness hangs; 
Busy the other, its rude office frames, 
Linking the breastplate’s clasps; now holds he back 
From her approaching lips his cheek, to fix 
The weighty morion ; but her garrulous grief 
Paused not—«At midnight! now ! oh brave misdcem'd, 
Misdeem’d, who only th’ open day would front 
With his bold armour; who but I would love, 
J, weak and brain-sick, one whose valour shrouds 
Its prowess in the cloudy gloom of night? 
Oh not, oh not to war, thou goest to win 
Some lovelier or some newer bride. Go, go; 
Though faithless, barbarous, cruel, cold to me, 
Yet make not her too wretched, make not her 
Heart-sick with sad expectance.»—But her arms 
Belied her desperate language, closer elsp'd 
With more than maiden strength. « Oh, stony heart, 
And { for thee forsook my infant home, 
Where all my steps were music, all my smiles 
Glad sunshine to my parents’ wintry blood, 
That glanced like summer waters at my sight: 
For thee did violence to my virgin fame: 
By war's rude force might I have seemn'd enthral?d, 
A luckless, pitied damsel; my fond heart 
Il brook'd the coarse reproach of ravisher 
Should couple with a name so dear as thine. 
At nighit-fall fled [ to thee; even as now 
The stars shone heautcous, and a kindly gloom 
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| Even the blood-thirsting frenzy of revenge; 
| Samor chat heauteous youth survey'd, the stars 
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Curtain'd our meeting even as now; no change 
From soft and fond and gentle, but in thee.s— 
« Peace, trembler, peace! to-morrow’s dawn shall hail, 
Borne in the shield of honour, on the necks 
OF his tall peers, thy Abisa; 10 voice 
Silent, no quiet in the troubicd air, 
Restless with his hymn’d triumph, Offa’s heart 
Sick with wan envy. Then Myfanwy, then 
My glory shall make rapture of thy tears, 
And thou shalt bless the grief that wrings thee now.» 
«Oh, glory hath a stern and savage mate, 
Danger, her lawless paramour, enfolds 
Her beauties in his churtish arms. Oh pause, 
And yet farewell, ‘tis exquisite to part, 
For oh, thou weep'st at parting, ’t was past hope 
To see a tear on that stern face for me.»— 
She hath her last cold kiss through the barr'd helm 

Won hardly; she is calm as though it dwelt 

Yet on her ips; she hears his parting steps, 
Yet lingers on ber cheek that liquid glow, 
That brilliant harmony of smile and tcar 
That at the presence of the one beloved 
Fits o'er the settled purple of the cheek. 
Oh, if soft woman hath her wilder fears, 
She hath her wilder hopes, for man’s stern grasp 
Too thin, too airy! « Never yet found false, 
Thou wilt return ;+ (so wanton'd her gay dreams) 

+ So young, s0 lovely, fate would slime to snatch 
So early the choice glories of the earth.» 
Then sate she down triumphal coronets 
Fo weave, but not in modest quiet grief, 
And gentle resignation pale and mild, 

But with a dancing heart and bright blithe eye: H 
And when her eyelids deoop'd, soft o’er her came 
A sweet inconstant slumber, such as sleep 
Love-treatning maidens ere their bridal morn. 

But through the clear calm night, the azure plain 
OF heaven, with all its glittering paths of light 
Distinct and dazzling, moved that fair-baird youth: | 
So if old fable may be won to smile 

is grace upon our darker tale, the boy, 
Smooth-chcck'd Endymion, his enamour'd Moon 
Wooed with no lawless witeheraft from her sphere: 
Nor she delay'd, her silver-sandal'd feet 

Gliding and glancing o'er the dews she came, 

And curtain'd in a cloud of snowy light, 

Mock'd mortal harps that hymn’d her cold and chaste. 
No amorous fancies o'er thy downless cheek 
Flushing their rosy heat, no love-lipp'd tones 
In sweet disturbance stealing on the air, 

Young Abisa! with more imperious charm 

Thou summon'st from wild wood or cavern'd heath, 
Nor vainly, their fierce habitant. Behold, 
A shadow by thine own, its stately length 
On the white dews advancing; at thy side 
The Avenger, as upsprung from nether earth. 

Then fatal gladness leap'd in that young heart, 

He flung his vizor'd helmet proudly up, 
And dashi'd defiance "gainst fierce Offa's dread. 

* But Samor, for when his pure heart was wean'd 
From all the faint and feeble of his kind, 
The mercies clung within, and gentleness 
So mingled with his nature, that it slaked 








Glimmer'd a blue and hazy light, that show’d 
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is soft locks spreading their bright clusters wide, 
His vermeil cheek most lovely in its wrath, 

And brow that seem’d to wonder and delight 

At its own dauntlessness. So tall, so fair, 

Oft had he imaged his own perish’d boy 


| In flower of youth, that flower which never bloom'd. 


Tender and miid his voice, as though he spake 
Even to that dead beloved—« Oh, brave and fair, 
Why thus abroad amid the silent night, 

With menace and fierce gesture wild and strange?» 
« Thou heardst my call, thou seest my arms, my aim 
Tdly thou question’st.»-—« ’T is not, gentle youth, 
Thy golden luxury of hair, nor cheek 

Warm in the rosy wantonness of youth, 

But thy brave bearing, gallant mien and proud, 
That winds long-banish'd mercy round my sword, 
To save from it one Saxon Jife.n—« Soft praise, 
And sweet from lady’s lips, but not to hear 
Smooth Flattery’s descant come I, but to win 
What, being won, is in its lofty self 

Imperishable beauty, garlands youth 

With honour passing the white hairs of age, 
Glory, the life of life.»—« And is there none 
Whose pillow dreams of thee are haunting now? 
No mother, whose last waking thought was hope, 
At morn, to meet thee in thy wonted glow 

OF loveliness and life? No gentle maid 

Whom the bare thought of paleness in thy cheek, 
Of death's wan chill upon thy brow, would waste 
And wither like the canker'd flower of spring? 
Return to her, oh fair, high-minded youth ! 

Ere yet too late, return.»—Bat more delay 

The lot youth brook'd not; down he clasp'd his helm, 
And leaping to the frantic onset, cried, 

«Now, Offa, for thy shame, and for thy meed, 
My brother Hengist !»—~As when lightning flame 
Dashes at midnight o'er his slumbering lids, 

Up starts the wild steed, alt his tawny mane 
Bristling and blazing, he devours the earth 

In fury ; even so sudden those rash words 

Set flames upon the Avenger’s brow, set wrath 

On the impetuous motion of his spear. 

Oh, holy Night! in thy injurious gloom 
How blank the prond distinctions of man’s fame! 
Languor and loftiness, and shame and pride 
In one dead darkness, deep forgetfutness, 

Lie, as within a grave, till Virtue's self, 

But for her haughty consciousness within, 
Might weary of her mute and viewless deeds. 
Seeret and still! that I might violate 

Thy mysteries, and redeem from envious gloom 
That Saxon boy's dead honours, dearly won, 
Most dearly, yet mast nobly. Morn shall tell 
The issue of that conflict, but no morn 

Will dawn upon his silent, perisl’d praise. 

Two hours are past, alone the Avenger moves 
Under the stars of heaven ; ’t is midnight deep, 
Now comes his hour of softness; love-sick hoy, 
Tuning soft frenzies to his wanton jute, 

Is not more wild, fantastical, or fond, 

Than Britain's stately hope, high Hengist’s dread. 
For ever at this hour, of parted joy 

Dim gleams revisit his forsaken soul, 

Like once-loved music o'er a maniac’s ear ; 
Fuintly and feebly sweet, the dead put on 

Their earthly lustre; Emeric comes, as fair 














As from the bridal altar, but less coy, 
In fervent fuil abandonment of love. 
The breezes are melodious with ther voice, 
The dews are printed by her slender feet, 
She flows into arms, her fond embrace 
Is warm upon his soul. Thus aye she comes, 
Or when ’t is wintry in the starless skies, 
Or when the moonlight bathes the earth, to her 
Heaven opes its crystal portals, beautcous light 
Ushers her presence, sleep can ne'er estrange 
That luxury from his heart; when consciousness 
Of all things carthly slumbereth and is dead, 
She haunts within, her sweet intrusion clings 
To the Jull'd spirit, senscless but to her, 
All, all the living of the man is her's. 
Oh, in their dreamings, their communions wild 
With airy, immaterial visitants, 
Most differ Guilt and Virtue; there are shapes 
Hideous and hateful, snaky Gorgon siniles, 
And all the fabled populace of hell, 
Brooding disquiet o'er the thorny couch ; 
But Virtue’s visions are almost as fair 
As angels’ blest realities; to thee 
Lovely thy nightly visitant, sad Chief! 
As to man, sinless yet in Eden bowers, 
On beds of odorous amaranth asleep, 
Yet uncreated, came his virgin bride, 
Delicate phantom; then his fresh pure sou! 
Amorous enchanynent fisst entranced, first rose 
That our best fecling, of lost Paradise 
That sole surviving pleasure, holy love. 
Beauteous thy blue uprising, mist-robed Morn t 
All thy bright glittering of fantastic dews 
With their thin tissue silkening the green meads, 
And all thy music of blithe leaves that dance 
In the caressing breeze, and matius gay 
from all the living woodland, Sleep is pleased 
To be so sweetly banish'd her soft reign. 
But dreary are thy sounds, and sad thy light 
On the lewd wassail, riot’s orgics rude, 
Polluting day with sights that shame dark night. 
Now from the state pavilion forth are pour’d 
The synod of high banqueters, their eyes 
Hot with loose raptures and distemper'd joy, 
ously turbulent their souls. 
their way stood fix'd a lofty spear, 
h gay garland crown'd, or streaming silk, 
But, with that beauteous head that yesternight 
Confronted them with graceful pride ; the cheek 
Where wantonly youth's rosy banner gleam’d, 
Pale, dewy, stiffening, lifeless, lusti¢less; 
Part matted with red damp the golden locks 
Clung round the spear, part curling on the air, 
Sad-semblance show’d of life, in all the rest 
Making the stillness and fix'd cold more dread. 
No cheek was there so bright, voluptuous heart 
So hot, but, like bleak snow, fear fell on it 
With a cold thrill and searching; if their sight 
Had yet perception, humbler chicfs might draw 
From high example comfort far their dread ; 
Brow might they sce with kingly crown beset, 
White, sad, and shrunleen as their own. Alone, 
Fierce smiled the pride of Offa; le held up- 
To those wan lips the sparkling shell of mead: 
«Drink, thou hast kept thy oath, drink, soft-lipp’d boy!» 
O'er all the camp spread loud and wide and far 
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The name of Abisa; Myfanwy heard 

Where lay she dreaming half, and fabling half 

Of garlands and of gay triumphal pomp. 

How nimble are the feet that bear light hearts! 

She is gone forth, and all for joy forgot 

The yeil e’er wont to dim her dazzling cheek, 
Forgot the braiding of her hair, the maid 

So soft, 60 timorous, at the wauton breeze 

She oft hath trembled, ’neath day's eye retired 
Even from the fondness of her own loved youth. 
Through files of warriors, who uncasque their brows 
To fill their curious gaze, she hurries on, 

She knows not what she sees, and only knows, 

She sees not what she seeks, that cheek, that eye 
Which fed on her with such excess of love 

As if t were worse than blindness to lose sight 

Of its sole idol ; only she is blithe, 

She only smiting ’mid those many sad. 

She mects even all she longs for; up from earth 
(For now from that sad eminence of scorn 

Had friendly band removed it, now had cleansed 
Its damp defilement) that dear face on her 

Setiled its fixed and inexpressive gaze. 

Her mien was strangely rational, her look 

Like one that calmly ponder'd what it saw, 

Her voice articulate and passioiless. 

+ Who bath done this?»—« The Avenger, the unknown,» 
Spake many voices.—« Oh, any hands are weak; 
Ye see them soft and delicate ahd whi, 

But chou, and thou, and thou, art bold and strong, 
And bear'st bright armour, ye will sure requite 
‘The slaughter on the slaughterer’s head.»—Ensued 
Bricf moments of a stagnant grief, life paused, 
As't would prolong unconsciousness ; delay 

Yet, yet chat state that wakes with waking sense. 
Then kindled up her eye, but not with joy, 

‘Then flush’d her check a light and sanguine red, 
That its fair marble flitted o'er, but left 

Nor tinge nor warmth; she enatch’d up to her heart 
That lifeless thing and fled ; a8 some fond bird 
With spread wings hovering o'er her nest, looks round 
At some black shape of fear, then turns to see 

Jf yet her callow brood are slumbering safe : 

So wandering her dim eye on all around, 

Anon with Full intensity af love, 

Settled on her cold care. She reach'd the tent, 
There miserly her treasure she o'erhroods; 

She lays it on her lap, and sings to it, 

Now gazes as she thought even yet those eyes 
Might open, those wan lips, their wonted sounds 
Murmur, now almost sees a forming smile: 

Now gaily carols on her broken songs, 

Ever his favourite, most familiar tones, 

And now hreaks off, as fearful to disturb 

Nis quiet slumbers, only speaks in smiles, 
Language by him e'er understood, and once, 
Once her rash lips approach'd: so pass'd the hours 
From earliest morning till the setting sun. 

Then that wild spirit and playfulness of grief 
Sudden’d to drear sobriety, gave place 
Swect-lreaming twilight to the bright clear day. 
Then first she thought of beasts and fowls obscene 
Battening on his fair limbs, no hand to heap 

‘The scanty pity of a litle earth 

Upon the brave, the princely, and the fair: 
Envious of partner in ber sacred toil, 

















Bearing her eold wan burthen in her arms, 
Alone upon the pious quest she speeds. 

She fears not, ah too wretched now to fear! 
Darkness is on her steps, but what to her 
Though nature's rich varieties are blank? 

Her guide the unblinded sympathies within; 
The love that link’d her to his living soul 

Will light her to him lifeless; yon wan stars, 
That struggle with the haze, are hright enough 
To beam upon the dead, But now more fast 
Their golden cresscts multiply, more clear, 
And lo fierce Offa in her path: his eye 

Fix'd on her with a rude imperious lust, 

As the pollution of his bad desires 

Did honour to thei victim. But the maid, 
Unbelieving, unsuspecting aught impure, 

With sweet heseeching, almost with carces, 
Would win her onward passage; when her soul 
Was startled into fear, she would not think 
Such savage nature dwelt in human. hearts. 
She wept, she sued, she drew the veil away, 
Upheld that lovely lifeless thing—in vain; 

The snowy dove is in the rude kite’s grasp, 
Pale, fluttering, fainting; upon Heaven she call’d, 
Cruelly calm look'd on her the cool skies; 

She call'd on Abisa, but only felt 

More deeply that cold glassiness of face, 

That dull, indifferent witness of her shame; 
But in the stress and hurry of despair 

Strange energies were hers, with frantic voice 
She cali'd on the Avenger—Lo, he comes, 
Terile in the silence of his arms, 

And earth is dank with Offa's lustful blood. 
But her first motion was a frantic kiss 

On Abisa’s cold lips, as though for him 

Proud of the untainted treasure of her love ; 
Then turn'd to her preserver, but with looks 
Of toathing more than thankfulness; he stood 
In gentle majesty serene, yet proud 

OF that light victory, of prevented crime 
Severely joyfal; bitter strife of heart 

Spake in her kanguage—+ Had it been but death, 
J yet nad cursed thee! oh, look here, look here! 
{And she withdrew the clust’ring curls that veil'd 
The rigid deathfulness of that fair brow) 

Oh, one sole feeling to this dead heart seem’d 

A duty and delight, the hate of thee, 

Cruel, even that thou enviest me, even that.»— 
« That, British maiden ! is a Saxon’s face, 

Yet mourns thy amorous heart in guilty tears?» 
« Is there not beauty in a Saxon's cheek, 

Is there not music on a Saxon's tongue, 

Is there not tenderness in Saxon hearts? 

Oh, he is kind and true, his love to me 

Almost as deep arid fond, as mine to him: 

Wild that Iam, he was—that fatal was 

Makes agony my sacred thought of him.—» 

« Maiden, by Wye’s transparent stream abode 
An aged pair, and their declining day 

One beauteous child enlighten’d, and dispensed 
Soft moonlight o'er their darkening eve; they thought 
The only pang of death from her to part. 

But heavy was their sinking to the grave, 

For that fair beam in unchaste darkness quench’d 
Uts virgin lustre, and its light withdrew, 

O€ their old limbs the life: alone they dwelt, 
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Tn discontent and cold distaste of all, 
As her ingratitude had made them sick 
OF the world’s hollowness, and if she fail’d 
All carthly things must needs be false and frail. 
They ne'er reproach'd her, for 0 near the grave 
They could not hate; but for her sake they loathed 
Each old familiar face, that once they loved. 
Where she was wont to wander, wander'd they; 
The garden flowers she tended, they bound up 
With woeful care; their chill and shaking hands 
Made tremulous music with her Jute : I shrank 
In hoary age to see such childish joys. 
They felt one after pleasure; the same hour 
They glided from their woes, their parting breath, 
Blended in languid blessings on her Lead, 
For her went suppliant to the throne of God, 
Their lost Myfanwy.»—Trembling stood she there, 
Like one that strives to weep, but the hard tears 
Are frozen in their source. « Oh thou and I, 
Sweet Abisa (to that cold head she spake), 
We will go weep upon their graves, and win 
Their spirits to forgiveness; when they hear 
How fervent and how fatal were our loves, 
Heaven will lend airs to waft their mercy down.+ 
« Fond Maid, beware! repentance must be chaste 
And spotless as the unsunn'd snow: wilt thou 
Yet wanton with the memory of thy sin, 
Bad thoughts at revel in thy heart, with vows 
Lightly made up of guilty breath impure, 
Poltute and sicken the clear air that dwells 
About the holy dwellings of the dead; 
Waver from God to Pagan paramour 
With wandering loose affections?» « Hard and cold, 
Be thou content to have robb'd this widow'd heart 
Of that most lovely breathing thing earth bore, 
But spare, oh spare, the sinless, senseless dead! 
Cruel, by yon bright stars I oft have sworn 
Ne’er to forego him ; shall] crown my sins 
With perjury? I will weep, and fast, and pray, 
And wear the rough stones with my tender knees, 
So thou wilt leave me my sad thoughts of him. 
Oh, God hath grace for all; my earliest prayer 
Shall be for mercy on his perish’d soul, 
The next for those who dying pray'd for me, 
And for my sad and sinful self the last.» 

Most exquisite sorcery of womankind! 
Even to the fall’n some cherish’d loveliness 
Yet clings, with innocent hypocrisy 
Tricking their failures in such tender hugs, 
We biame with tears, enamour'd while we blame, 
Even thus her fervent constancy of love 
Brighten'd that guilty maiden.—« God will weigh 
With righteous hand thy sorrows and thy sins, 
Dameel; I nor absolve thee, nor condemn. 
Come thou with me, and we will reunite 
‘That beauteous boy's remains: oh thou, even thou, 
Knew’'st thou the studious cruelties, cold crimes 
By these harbarians wrought on this sad land, 
Wouldst pardon this dishonour to the corpse 
Of that brave youth.»—She leap'd up to his neck, 
« And who art thou, that doest such savage deeds, 
Yet forcest us to love thee?»—On they past, 
They reach’d the place of death, he dug away 
The earth that fenced from wandering kite and wolf 
Young Abisa’s fair limbs; he soothed her woes 
By soft participation, ler consoled 








By suffering, and the Christian's voice rose up 
In prayers for mercy on a Saxon’s soul. 
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How measureless to erring human sight 

Is glory! Glorious thy majestic state, 

Hengist! with captive ci for thy thrones, 

And captive nations thy pale satellites, 

Britain, with all her beauty, power, and wealth, 

Thy palace of dominion. Glorious thou, 

Caswailon, in Caer Ebranc’s stately courts, 

By the slow waters of the wandering Ouse, 

Bright-sceptred Renegade! Even in your crimes 

Glitters a dazzling and meteorous pomp; 

Though your wild yoyage hath lain through waves of 

blood, 

Ye ride triumphant in your royal port. 

But he, sad Pilgrim, outcast and forlorn, 

How doth the midnight of his honour shame 

Your broad meridian, his wild freedom pass 

Your plenitude of sway, his nakedness 

Transcend your sweeping purples, ray’d with gold | 

Nor wanteth to his state its gorgeous pride, 

And high peculiar majesty; the pomp 

OF the conspiring elements sheds on him 

Tumultuous grandeurs; ¢'er his midnight couch, 

Amid the scathed baks of the fountain moor, 

On its broad wings of gloom the tempest stoops. 

Around his head in crystal coronets 

The lightning falls, as though thy ery hand, 

Almighty ! through the rolling clouds put forth, 

Did honour to the Freeman. Mighty winds 

And the carcering thunders spread around 

Turbulent music; darkness rivals day, 

And day darkness vies in stateliest pride 

The Avenger's lofty miseries to array. 

When from the East forth leaps the warrior Sun 

In panoply of golden light, dark cowers 

Uis own proud eagle, marveling what strong form, 

Uprising to usurp his haughty right, 

Drinks in the intense magnificence with brow 

Undazzled and unshrinking ; nor to him 

Fails homage from the living shapes of earth: 

On him the savage, fierce and monstrous, fawn 

Tame adoration; from his rugged sleep 

‘The wild boar, sleek his bristling wrath, aloof 

Shrinks, the grim wolf no more his rest disturbs, 

Than the calm motion of the moon she bays. 
Now, by her native sylvan Wye, that Maid 

Left to cold penitence and prayer, again 

Sets Forth the high Avenger: now his path 

Through Towcy’s vale winds velvet soft and green. 

The year is in its waning autumn glow, 

But the warm Sun, with all his summer love, 

Hangs o'er this gentle valley, loath to part 

From the blue stream that to his amorous beams 

Now her cool bosom spreads, now coyer slides 

Under her alder shade, whose umbrage green, 

Glancing and breaking the fantastic rays, 

The deep dark mirror frets with mazy light, 

A day that seems in its rich noon to blend 

All seasons’ choice deliciousness, high hung 

On Dincvaur and Carrey Cennon rude, 
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And on bold Drusslyn gleam'd the woods their hues, 
Changeful and brilliant, as their leaves had drunk 
The sun's empyreal fountains; not more bright 
The groves of those Atlantic Isles, where rove 
(Dream'd elder Poesy such fancies sweet) 
The spirits of the brave, stern Peleus’ son, 
And Diomede, through bowers that the blue air 
Arch'd with immortal spring of fragrant gold. 
The merry birds, as though they had o'erdream’d 
The churlish winter, spring-tide virelays 
Caroling, pruned their ali-forgatten plumes. 
Upon the sunny shallow lay the trout 
Kindling the soft gems of its skin ; the snake , 
As fresh and wanton in its green attire 
Wound its yay rings along the flowery sward. 
That overpowering beauty in mild bonds 
Of sweet amazement and infatuate bliss, 
Took prisoner Samor's spirit. On a rock, 
’Neath a white canopy of glistening birch, 
He lay surrender'd. The thin whispering leaves, 
The welling waters flow, the lingering, long, 
Love-dwelling descant of the joyous birds 
Came mingling with the languor of his sense, 
Most soothing each in turn, most slumb’ ring soft. 
’T is no harsh breaking in that train of sound 
Delicious, but a low and measured dash 
That blends and deepens all the mingling tones; 
°T is nought to cloud or dim that slow intrudes 
On the universal brilliance ; crowning all 
Moves the gay apparition, and fires up 
‘The restless glittering to intenser blaze, 
Slow up the tide the gaudy bark comes on, 
Wer oars scarce startling the unruftled air; 
‘The waters to her swan-like prow give place, 
Along the oar-blades leap up to the sun 
In lucid flakes, and dance, as 't were their sport 
‘To waft that beauteous freight. And exquisite 
As that voluptuous Memphian on the stream 
Of Cydnus, leading with bliss-breathing smiles 
Her throngs of rash beholders, glided down 
To welcome to his soft imprisonment 
The Lord of half the world, 80 wondrous fair 
Under an awning cool of fluttering silk 
The Lady of that graceful galley sate. 
But not in her instinct the melting form 
With passion, the smooth limbs in dazzling glow 
Translucent through the thin lascivious veil, 
Skilful with careless blandisliments to fire 
The loose imaginations, she herein 
Least like that Oriental harlot Queen, 
Of all her shape, of all her soul was pride 
The sustenance, the luxury, the life. 
‘The inuate scorn of her full eye repaid 
With lofty thankleseness the homage fawn'd 
By her fair handmaids, and her oarmen gay, 
Who scem’d to wanton in their servile toil. 
Around she gazed, as in her haughtiness 
She thought that God had form'd this living pomp 
Of woodland, stream, and rock, her height of soul 
To pamper, that to weleome her the earth 
Attired its breathing brightness, and the sun 
Only on her look’d from his azure sphere. 
Knows Samor that bright Lady? Who knows not 
Amid her twinkling retinue of stars 
| ‘Phe queenly summer moon? Ye too he knows, 
| The minion rowers of her royal state, 








Entitled once by courteous falsehoods bland 

Nobles of Britain, from the general wreck 

Most despicably saved by Saxon scorn, 

Meet vassalage for Vortigern, now shrunk 

And dwindled from proud Britain's sov'reign lord 

To petty Prince of Dyfed.: Ye yét cling 

Even to the hollow semblance of a crown, 

¥e gauzy summer motes, that float and bask 

In the warm noontide of a court, light things 

OF noise and glittering, that to royal ears 

Tinkle your poisonous flatteries, then most proud 

When most obtrusive your gay nothingness. 
Under a rock where Samor lay unseen 

Beneath the sparkling birchen shade, the bark 


|. Glided so near, the silver-twinkling leaves 
~{ Play'd like a wavering veil o'er the bright face 


And marble neck of that reclining Queen. 

Now, Samor, now 't is at thy thirsty lips 
The cup of vengeance, now quaff deep, quaff deep! 
Now, by the bones that bleach on Ambri plain, 

By thy lost Emeric’s silent chamber bowers, 

By that soft check o'er which the primrose blooms, 
Now launch the unercing javelin! lo she tempts, 
The Saxon’s daughter, and the false King's bride, 
The tame and baffled lingering of revenge. 

And up the Avenger stood ; a ray of light 
Quiver'd the brandish’d javelin; creeping awe 
Froze up the rowers’ hearts; down fell the oars, 
And to the shore round swung the ungovern'd bark. 

But 'mid those feminine and timorous men 
Intrepid that soft lady her fair front 
Advanced, and, « Who art thou, whoee impious arm 
"Gainst royalty’s anointed head dare sway 
Irreverent menace?»—« One whom grinding wrong, 
And injuries savage, black, and manifold 
Have almost madden’d to the deep base shame 
Of soiling his bright arms with woman's blood.» 
(He cast the javelin from him, and went on) 

« But tell thy sire, Kowena, tell thy lord, 
Britons have yet to learn their codes of war, 
That yet fastidious vengeance will not slake 
But on a worthy victim its deep thirst.» 
Then was the mingling of their looks elate, 
As when two falcons, far from this low earth, 
Meet in the sun’s broad blaze, they, glad and proud 
Each of théir kindred, flap their radiant wings. 

« i know thee now, majestic Rebel! thee 
‘The untraceable, untameable! | know 
‘The chosen Man of Fate! of all our race 
The designated danger; merciful 
Saxon ne'er coupled with thy name till now. 

Yet think not thou from rivalry aloof 

In proud and lonely excellence to stand, 

For with requital royal and profuse 

1 will owtsoar thee; this white woman's hand 
‘Shall cast thee Hengist’s parton for thy deeds 

OF guilty fame; this smooth and purple check 
Smile theo.fair honours in Caer Merddhyn’s court.* 

« Pardon, and honour, Lady! one alone 
Jealous prerogative of pardon holds 
Over Samor’s soul, the universal Gudt 
Caer Merddhyn’s honours! to fall’n Vortigern 
To be install'd prime flatterer, meekly laud 
The hounteous-hearted monarch, who cast off 
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His throne, his people, and his fame, and thought 
For bride so fair the dowry all too poor.» 

No wrath, but brighter joy the Lady’s check 
Emblazon'd: « Why should slight and tinsel tics 
OF blood and birthplace hold asunder hearts 
Kindred in grandeur? thou art brave and free, 

And brave and free is Hengist; why disdains 
Vatour to mate with valour, might with might?» 

« Valour beneath the sun gocs proudly forth ; 

And in the cloudy battle’s van affronts 

His hauberk’d foe, but folds not sceret steel 

Under the mild and festal robe of peace, 

Nor creeps with midnight stealth on the weak sleep 
Of women and soft infants,»—Then appear’d 
‘Tears in her haughty cyes, tears beautiful, 

For drops of shame they were for those black crimes 
That fleck’'d and dimmd her father’s blaze of fame. 
1 paused not the Avenger.—« Did my God, 

Did Britain claim the offering, f dare hope 

Yet t could rend from this worn heart away 

Its pleasant lust of vengeance : private wrongs 

Are but thin drops in my fall tide of hate; 

But all any country’s injuries, all my God's 
Concentrate in the mighty paasion tlood, 

My life, my soul, my being; we must be, 

1 and thy father, through all space of time, 

Even to the end, Destroyer or Destroy'd.» 

+ Harsh and Implacable! yet be not thou 
Discourteous : wilt thou to Caer Merddhyn come, 
An honour'd guest, in freedom to depart 
When, where thou wilt, thy pledge my royal faith 7» 

« A Saxon’s faith!» burst bitter from his lips, 

Me check’d the upbraiding tone. + If fraud and sin 
In such a lovely temple hold their shrine, 

It were not strange did fiends of darkness dwell 
Within yon beauteous sun!» But she with smile 

Mild as May morning ona violet bank, 

« Why stay'st thou? can the Unconquerable fear——2» 
«Fear, Lady! fear and I are strangers now.* 

« What wondrous spell,» pursued her playful mirth, 
«So steels thee?»—« One most simple and most strong, 
A calm proud conscience, and a faith in God.» 

Then sate he by the Lady's side; set forth 
Upon its dancing voyage down the tido 
The bark obeisant to its dashing oars, 

Bat those gay rowers veering with the wind 

OF soft court favour, ‘gan with eubtle joy 

And cold factitious transport hail again 

Their gentle peer, their old and honour’d friend. 
But with a glance the imperial lady froze 

To silence their smooth-lying lips, nor brook’d 
Idle intrusion on her rapturous feast. 

Deep drank she in the majesty and pomp, 
Wherewith instinct the Avenger moved and spake, 
And what high beauty from heroic son! 
Emanates on the outward shape, nor pall'd 

On her insatiate appetite the joy ; 

Till that commercing deep of stately thoughts, 
Proud admiration, and intense delight 

Tu what is heart-subliming, towering, grand, 
Regencrate from the trance that bathed her sense, 
Sprang up a fiery passion, o'er her flow'd 

Secret the intoxicating ecstacy, 

Love, dangerous, deep, intolerable love. 

What beauleous seeming and magnificent, 
Weareth that brilliant sin? now not o'er her 





| From the weak people fenced the weaker King. 
+ But through that legion ba 
i Onward the Avenger that } 


Led, as the Sybil sage the Love-queen’s son : 
; Calm through the doleful regions of the dead. 
i Within the ball with royal banners kung, | 
! And shields of royal blazon, royal arms, 


Came it in melting languor, soft and bland, 
But like her own high nature, eminent, 
Disdainful, and elate, allied to all 
| That beautified, that glorified, and seem'd 
Mystcrious union of upsoaring spirits, ‘ 
Wedding of lofty thoughts with lofty thoughts, 
And the fine joy of being to this earth 
} A thing of wonder: and as floats the air 
Clear, white, and stainless in the highest heavens, 
Scem’d from its exaltation fresh and pure, 
! Above all taint her amorous madness rose. 
Had it seem’d love, her very pride had quell'd 
| The unplumed fantasy, her inbred scorn 
| Warr'd on the young infirmity, but now 
| Epon her soul’s bold crest it plamted high 
| Its banner of dominion, and she hail'd 
Its coming as a guest of pomp and power. 
But, though o'er all her features mantling spread 
A vivid restlessness, a lustrous glow, 
A deepening purple, though her eye indulged 
Richer delirium, though her languid breath 
Came with a throb and struggled from her heart, 
Yet in that noble kindness that disdains 
With greedy and suspicious gaze to search 
| The sin that may be, rather chastening all 
With his own native purity, serene 
Whe Warrior sate, The placid gliding bark, 
With motion like to stillness, Howing on, 
Where with yreengliaden? of woods above, 
Beneath the white breadth of the expanding stream, 
| Caer Merddhyn in the liquid noontide rose. 
Fair rose Caer Merddlyn, rose her towery height 
The air enriching, nor mis-seem'd a King 
Such stately dwelling; populous her streets, 
And throng’ with human faces, but o'er all 
; A lassitude and heavy sadness hung, 
| Blankness of looks and weariness of hearts, 
} And listlessness of motion faltering on. 
| With all the pomps, the luxuries of life, 
{Ut scem'd a city of the dead. The shapes, 
| The steps of men were there, but soul and spirit, 
And stirring energy, and vivid mind, 
{ Passion and earnestness in torpor slept, 
{The cold blood stagnates in the drowsy veins, 
! Alike ali feelings lazy languor seal'd; 
| To still them, not delight, the mothers held 
| Their infants, as the radiant Queen past on; 
! But even in them the laughing spring of joy 
| Was dead, and dry, and frozen,—+ Oh, high God ! 
So spake the Wanderer iu his secret soul) 
! Math tyranny such bleak and withering power 
: Man's heavenly essence to embrute, and thou, 
; Once princely Vortigern, the tyrant thou ts— 
| Worse sight ! worse shame ! they reach the broad hill’s 
brow, 
} Where in its royalty the palace look’d 
| Awe on its vassal city; there, even there, 
! Oa that high threshold, armed Saxon files 
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And miserable on his faded brow 

Traced its bleak bines; before him glittering lay 
The crown of Britain, which his eye perused 

With a sick sadness, as each gem were full 

Of woeful ruminations, blank remorse; 

And as bad Angels loathe, yet upward watch, 
Heaven's Sun, bright type of their once radiant state, 
Even so in bitterness that fallen King, 

Painfully banquetting on self-reproach, 

A drear remembrance of lost grandeurs drew 

From that fair ring, and cursed its blaze that flash’d 
Past splendours o'er the darkness of his soul, 

And memory from what height to what depth sunk, 
He welters in the abyss of shame profound. 

Beside him o'er his harp Aneurin bow'd, 

The white-lair’d Bard, sole faithful he, sole friend; 
For minds of poets from their own high sphere 
Look down on earth’s distinctions, high and low, 
Sunken or soaring, as the equa! sun 

Sheds light along the vale and mountain's brow- 

He in the hall of feasting who Fast seal’d 

The treasures of his harmony, now pours 

Into the wounded heart his syrups sweet, 

And Japs it in the silken folds of sound. 

But even along his strings the infectious grief 

Tiath crept, and wither'd up their wantonness 

And lost in wayward wanderings of despair 

Stray the vague tones ; anon bursts full and free 

A start, a swell of pride, thensinks away 
Involuntary to such doleful fall, 

Misery s0 musical, its languid breath 

Feeds, while it softens the deep-rooted woe. 

Such melodies at tragic midnight heard 

"Mid a deserted city, gliding o'er 

The deep yrcen moss of tower and fane o'erthrown, 
Had seem’d immortal sorrows in the air, 

O'er man’s inconstant yrandeurs. Sad such wreck, 
More sad, more worthy Angels woe the waste 

And desolation of a noble mind, 

High fertile faculties run wild and rank, 

Bright fiery qualitics in darkness slaked. 

That liquid intercourse of grief broke off, 

Thus spake the King—«Who thus unbidden bursts 
On kingly solitude? why ask I thee? 

No hrow between the Scot and Southern sea 
Beareth such gallant insolence abroad, 

But Samor, the wild Wanderer, the denounced, 
The desperate! Art thou here to stun mine ears 
With « Vortigern is abject, lost, disgraced ?» 

"E is well that with thee comes my bright excuse, 
My paverty’s rich treasure, my night's star, 
Beautcous Rowena.»—Joy seem'd his, but yet 
Was effort and was struggle in that joy, 

The clinging af a desperate soul to what 

It would delight in, but did not delight, 

‘The striving of a barron heart to force 

The perish’d bloom of pleasure.—+ King, I come 
To put a spell upon thee, conjure up 

Thy valour from its tomb within thy breast, 

To rend the adamant that trammels fast 

Thy strength of soul.” By yoo bright glaive that smote, 
By Esk’s wild bank, beneath his father’s shield, 

The royal Caledonian’s son; yon flag, 

That, when by fated Arles rash Britain lost 

Her wild bright hazard for imperial state, 

Clouding the car of adversi: vietory shook 

















Untarnish’d in the sun its blazon broad, » 


Nor stoop'd, though all was fallen; by yon rich crown, 
Whercon when flow'd the holy oil, this isle 

From all ber seas her gratulant acclaim 

Sent up, and overcast heaven's vault with joy; 

By Vortigern, the great, the brave, the wise !»— 

« Brave! wise! aye, that itis. The veriest wretch 
That from base birth-place to his baser grave, 
Creeps with his fellow reptiles, that ne'er knew 
What luxury ‘tis, what loftiness to soar, 

And with one sou! to wield a host of souls 

In free subjection, oh that fircless dust, 

Clay uninform’d that only lives to die, 

That is to me a God: to me whose curse, 

And brand, and meck it is to have heen great— 
And be—oh! Samor, Samor, | was King, 

King of this spacious, rich, and glorious isle, 

And thou, and such as thou, my regal state 

Didst vassal ; now, but now an eye may trace 

The circuit of my realm, a shepherd's boy 

Count my thin people, like his mountain flock.» 

«Oh, Monarch, ill must be atoned by good, 

And to repentant deeds of mightiest fame 

Heaven can upraise the farthest sunken. Power 
Fails not the aspirant will. I knew thee once 

A being of those arduous energies, 

Strong aspirations, graspings undefined, 
Tumultuous thirsts and passions, that of man 
Make Fiend or Angel.»—s True, too true, but thou 
Hast seized the Scraph’s air-plumed wings, and I 
The Demon's vans of darkness. Had all fallen, 
All perish’d, one wide ignominy swept 

Princes and Lords and People, | bad found 

A forlorn comfort in the general wreck ; 

But in its curst sublimity thy fame 

Obtrudes its radiant presence, and makes groan 
‘This ruin of a Monarch.»—« Rare it is, 

Oh King, in Fame’s rich galaxy to shine 

With stedfast blaze unwithering, but to dawn 
From darkness, scatter off the black eclipse 

That veils the wither'd lustre, this most rare, 
Maketh man’s soul an everlasting fire 

Worthy the God that hung the heavens with light; 
*T is hard for downcast spirit to o'erleap 

Ruin’s sad barriers, but Heaven's angels drop 
Soft dews beneath his burning feet, his Aight 
Imp with strong plumes; his coming doth adorn 
The earth he moves on; till Retnorse abash’d 
Before the orient glories fades and flies.” 

« Peace! peace! thou canst not see what cold within 

Lies like a palsy on the flagging powers, 

Makes me a thin and shrinking reed, the sport 
OF every lazy wind, the shape, the life, 

The woe, without the faculties of man ; 

Shame, Shame.—Oh, turn thy lofty brow away, 
Ueavy it hangs o'er me fike loosen’d crag 

Over the mountain traveller—I endure, 

Ofall this nation, the curse-wriakled lips, 
Out-pointed fingers, ribald jests, coarse scorns. 
Men that have lick'd the dust beneath my feet, 
Worn their tame faces by the mould of mine, 
Them, to confront cven them.»—Unkingly tears 
Choked the full utterance, met his eye the glance 
OF that proud Queen, who, all anmark’d, drank in 
That passionate discourse, from her contempt, 
| Thonglt far below his own, be shrunk, and wrought 
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To a brief pride his wan dejected mien. 
« Here is my throne, my kingdom in this breast, 
My diadem the wealth of light that shines 
From yon fair brow upon me.”—Stronger pain 
Burst in upon the infant pride: forth fled 
The Monarch, happy could he fly himself. 
Him follow’d that old Bard. ’T is vain, all vain, 
(Thus spake the high Avenger.) + Beauteaus Queen, 
T claim thy faith, and part.»—« So swift, so soon, 
Our festal cheer untasted, welcome cup 
Uncrown'd ?»—« Fair Queen, in the pellucid stream 
My beverage dances; the coarse mountain hoor 
Sharcs bis hard fare with me; the hand that feasts 
The winged wanderers of the air, feasts me.» 
With lips in act of speech apart, the Queen, 
‘As to her will her tongue disdainful scorn'd 
Allegiance, chain’d in silence stood again. 
Twice she exsay'd to speak, twice o'er her shame 
Swept his petrific hand, and rosy fire 
O'or face and neck and forehead flush’d, till shrunk 
From that strong heat the eye, and down on earth 
Settled its close-fringed orb; with pressure soft 
Her blushing fingers his bronzed hand embraced. 
« Here in this palace is my rule, this land 
Is mine by my prevailing power: wouldst thou 
OF this high seat, this realm be Lord?—Why starts 
Unwonted colour to thy cheek t why shrinks 
Toto its sphere thine eye? Said 5 tlris soul, 
And what soft beauty glitters in this shape, 
Had it appall'd thee 1»—Eagerly she grasp’d 
The hand she held, as though from thence to wring 
A swifl reply, yet gazed upon the earth, 
As wistful ‘neath its darkness she might shrink 
From her own shame. Blauk wonder Samor's brow 
To living stone congeal’d—« This then the close 
To all thy lavish love ‘of Vortigern !» 
« My love! he was a King, upon his brow 
‘The beauty of a royal crown, his height 
Dominion, like a precious mantle, dipt 
In heaven's pure light array'd, and o'er him flung 
Yranscendant grandeur; above all he stood, 
And I by such fond splendoars woo'd and won, 
Took seat upon his eminence; a plant 
To spread, and mantle an imperial throne, 
Not like tame ivy ronnd a ruin creep, 
Or wreathe the tomb of royalty. His pride 
I wedded, not his shame ; bats may not build 
With the light-loving lark, He, he himself 
By self-abasement has divorced me, set 
Distance hetween us wide and far as heaven 
From the black pit of infamy.»—-« High Queen, 
‘What scest thou in this bleak and batter'd brow, 
These rough scathed limbs, this wan and sunken face, 
With misery's sugged furrows decply plough’d, 
To dazzle or delight? Lone outcast J, 
Friendless, but daily, nightly by fierce foes 
Beset and hunted like a loathsome brute ; 
Thy nation’s mothers vent all hate on me, 
Link with a scathing curse no name but mine. 
Oh, what wouldst thon and softness with a life 
Like mine so dreary, desperate, dark, and fierce?» 
« Oh, 't is because all hate thee, that I love, 
Because afl dread tlice, 1 would mate with thee ; 
Thy miseries, thy dangers deeper plunge 
My soul in passion, that alone thou walk'st, 















‘That mastery of thy single son! holds down 
The Saxons’ mounting empire, clips its wings 
Rapacious and wide-shadowing, that thy fame 
Like a rich rainbow clond, sails on through air, 
To mortal grasp impalpable, to sight 
In lonely brilliance manifest; my soul 2 
‘To that thy airy chariot would aspire, 
And dazzle by thy side, and daunt the world.»— 
« Loose and unrighteous to thy lawful Lord, 
‘Yet wouldst thou poison with adulterous shame 
its spotless lustre, its pure white defile, 
And clog with guilt its vaunted wheels.»—« Guilt! 
Guilt! 
Ah, now I know why mine eye shrunk from thine, 
Why sought the base earth, why brvok’d not my tongue 
‘The motions of my will—but we—shrink we? 
The lofty are their own high law; dull codes, 
Cold customs, trammel but the base; our sins 
Shall be the wanderings of the meteor fire, 
More wonder'd than the regular calm staré: 
Our acting shall ennoble, what tame tongues 
Falter at even in word ; opinions, hues 
Shall at our haughty bidding shift and change, 
And whiat we do, shall therefore be call’d great. 
Yes, yes, I feel thy shrinking hand, 1 see 
White-lipp'd abhorrence quivering in thy mien 
As at some loathsome viper. Woe, oh woe 
To him that tramples on the viper’s wrath.» — 
Then shook she back hergolden hair, away 
Cast his cold hanc—« Ho, Saxons at the gate, 
Ho, Saxons, to your injured Queen!» The hall 
Sudden was walled with fiery arms and spears 
Bickering fierce menace; numerous, swift, and strong, 
‘As when old Cadmus by clear Dirce spread 
That dangerous seed uncouth, long, wide, and bright 
Under the fatal ploughshare leap’ to life, : 
To havoe the wild harvest, and shook up 
Its bearded grim fertility of death. 
But then his sword the Avenger grasp'd, and cried, 
« Twice have ¥ trusted Saxon faith, and twice 
Beneath my fect the smooth fair ice hath burst 
Tus glasay treachery: once this arm redecm'd 
‘The infatuate blindness, Saxons, am he, 
Who with his single strength on Ambri plain 
Scared your hot massacre, your proudest necks 
Strew'd for his pavement of retreat, ye see 
Mine arm unwither'd, my unbroken sword. + 
Bat they sprung onward; that bright Lady's brow 
Awful delight absorb'd the while, she moved 
Before their wrath, her arm's high sway waved back 
Their fury from her presence. Swift they came, 
Swift they departed; silence down the walls 
Crept o'er the banners broad, and pendant shields. 
She look'd on Samor, all his pride was hers, 
She fook’d on Samor, all that pride was quench’d 
{in exquisite mild transport; at his feet . 
The Quen, the haughty, the disdainful fell. 
ler fine fair buir fay floating on the earth; 
Her round arms clung beseeching to his knees. 
« A curse upon me, that my wilful heart 
*Gainst head so brave, 80 noble, dream'd of wrath, 
| Of danger and rude menace. What I did, 
T know not; what I said, it pleased not thee; 
Enough, “t was base, ‘t was criminal, t was false. 
! Ob Chief! when we would compass wild desires, 
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Most strong persuasion ; of all serpents, scorn 
Stings to worse frenzy, worst a woman's soul. 
Forget, all, all forget, but one soft word, 

And that E charge thee, by thy reseued life, 

Forget not.»—« Lady, were I rich in love, 

As yon full Sun in tight, I could not spare 

A beam upon a Saxon. Now, but now 

‘The fountains of my heart are dry, the stock 
Where fresh and rich my green affections bloom'd, 
Is wither'd to the root; hard, doleful, dead, 

My breast’s impassive iron scatters off 

All melting blandishments, all soft delights, 

As the waved banner the thin morning dews. 

With one harsh discord to consummate all; 

Thou art thy Father's daugliter.n—She arose 

In miserable calmness resolute. 

She took his hand, she led him forth, beneath 

The murky scowling of those Saxons stern, 

Whose angry wonder scarce herself controlf'd: 
Gave one fond lingering pressure, and but one, 
Then watch’d him through the city, up the vale, 
If gazing with snch emptiness of eye 

Were watching, which his distance seem'd to freeze 
Gradual to bollower wanness; down lice arms 
Hung, only that she stood and faintly breathed, 
Pulse, motion, sense, life, all seem'd fled with him, 

Sudden above her, the mild air “gan waft 
Wild fiery sounds, like those of battle morn 
Which champing war-stced’s neigh, and lance’s tush, 
Impatient answers. On the pflace tap 
Aneurin in his bardie glory stood; 

The sunlight on his old prophetic brow 

Flash‘d strong, yet dazzled not, his long white locks 
Stream’d back upon his azure robe, like rack 

O'er heaven's unclouded blue, his pale thin hand 
With strength of mounting frenzy launch'd abroad 
The war-song of Cassivelan: lad sounds 

To that tranced queen, for Samor's hastier port 
Deliberate grandeur slacken’d, he look’d back, 
Prond gratitude for that wild flattery.—« All, 

All in one wide conspiracy (so spake 

Rowena’s bitter joy), thee, only thee 

To glorify. Oh, were man mute, this earth 
‘Would leap to utterance of thy fame, the winds 
Find voices eloquent, the streams, the stones, 

To lofty music burst of thy renown.» 

Slowly retired the Queen; she call'd around 
Her slaves, her handmaids; arrogant their looks 
Seem'’d to confront her, eyes aye wont to shrink 
Before her gaze, now seem’d to pry and pierce 
Her deepest soul's recesses ; and she blush’d 
Even in her plenitude of scorn. They stood 
Trembling before her wayward mood, yet seem'd 
Mockeries their tremors; solitude she sought, 

Yet solitude found none, things senseless took 

Stern cognizance of all her acts, her thoughts: 

Eyes hung the empty walls, weak laughing sounds 
OF triumph o'er her shame, pervaded wide 

The tranquil air, all with herself at leagne 

Shook scorns upon herself. Dim evening falls, 

O'er earth and sky, slow flite the shadowy night. 

« Slaves there!» she cried, « my steed! alone I ride.» 
She, wont to find her every look a law, 

Now almost wonders all so swift obey. 

The moon's white sickle tenderly array'd 
With dubious lustre the yrey heavens; scarce tinged 





} Ere yet unblanch’d its stainless glitter pure. 


The dew-webs, whiten’d not the yellow crown 
OF the unwaving forest; ignorant, 
Or with feign'd ignorance ’guiling even herself, 
Long upon Samor’s track the Lady rides. 

‘T is not a stag that couches on the heath; 
Hope on her dim check brightens, from her steed 
Soft she dismounts, she ruffles not the fern, 
‘The moss springs printless up beneath her feet, 
So light her gliding to that sambering man, 
She knows him, she starts back.—+ Oh, came { here, 
Lost and abased, him, only him to suck, 
That answers mine immodest heart with flight, 
With scora, perchance with hate! yet wondcrous ke, 
Wonderous in rest as action! Sleep'st thon calm. 
White numberless as these brown heath-spikes rise 
Legions of spears around thee, for thy blood 
Leagued in one furious thirst? Unwise and rash! 
To-night thou slumber'st not unguarded, sleep; 
And if Rowena mingle with thy dreams, 
Slecp calmly, breathingly as now! He wakes~ 
Oh, hateful even in slumber that harsh name 
Grates on his sense.x»—His eyes unfold, nor start, 
So soft the vision; wonder's self is calm, 
And quaffs it in with mild unshrinking gaze. 
Her long bi t hair, like threads of silver streak 
The moonlight, her fair forebead’s marble arch 
Wild joyous fearfulness, ecstatic doubt, 
Bathe with the dewiness of melting snow, 








Oh, soft and stow that melody of mien 

| Steals o'er the slumbcrer, ere the reason woke, 

{ The sense was drunken, one hand folded hers 

: That answer'd not its pressure, nor withdrew, 

j Tremulous, yet motionless: his rising head 

| Found on her other arm such pillowing soft, 

j As the fond ringdove on its mate's smooth down. 

} They spake not, moved not. "Tis the noon of night, 
Honr known to Samor not by sign or sound 

1 OF man’s wise art to mark the flecting time, 

| Nor changing of the starry heavens; but e'er 

| By motion of the secret soul, by calm 

Habitual sliding into the soothed heart, 

Distinct from turbulent day and weary eve, 
Emeric's own hour, her consecrated spot 

{ In his life’s wilderness. She comes, she comes, 

{ The clouds have dropt her from their silvery folds; 
i The mild air wafts her, the rank earth impure 

| Stainless she skims, distrust, doubt, fear, no place 

| Find in the sinless eondour of her tien. 

In languid soft security she melts 

On Samor's fever'd soul, she fills his sense, 

Her softness like the nightingale’s first notes 

After rude evening, o'er his passion steals : 

He cast not off Rowena’s hand, it fell 

As from a dead man’s grasp; slow rose his head 
Fram its fair zone, as from a hank of snow 

The winter traveller, by its smoothness guiled 
Almost to deathful sleep; he dares not now 
Welcome that heavenly visitant, nor could, 

Nor would he her mild rescue bid depart. 

Nor dares he now with chill abhorrence shrink 
From that impassion’d Lady; on his lips 

Clung wretched, pale, beseechingness, that framed 
Nor word nor sound. But time for thought in her 
| Gave time for shame, for struggling pride gave time. 
| « Thou deem'st me loose, wild, wanton, deem’st me come 
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To lure thee with light sweets of lawless love, 
Hunting mine own shame through the midnight woods. 
Oh false, all false.—How thee shall 1 persuade, 

Aye me! that scarce persuade myself, ’t was chance, 
'T was fate, 't was ministration of bad spirits, 

That led me thonghtless, hopeless—did ¥ say 
Hopeless? yet scorn not thou, the lightest won 

Are oft best won, Oh why, ere now so mild, 

So gentle, why so stern, so ghastly still?» 

« Thou lovest my pride, my honour, my renown; 
Now, Queen Rowena, mayst thou do a decd 

Shall make my pride thine own, make thee my fount 
OF honour, al! my noontide of renown 

On thee in all its golden brilliance shine; 

And if henceforth man’s voice ery out, High deeds 
Math Samor’s arm achieved, thy heart shall bound 
And thy lips answer, ‘ Mine! all mine!’ and F 





Oh never felt before, the fear to front 

Mine own past life, the ignoble shame that burns 

At human sight, and memory that ne'er sleeps ; 

Heart-sickening at its own deformities, 

A miserable weleome bid I ye; 

Come, dismal comforters, faint-footed guides, 

Teach me the hate of life, the dread of death.» 
And Samor wander'd on, not now with scope 


{ Resolved, and steady purpose that absorb'd 


Will bless thee, thank thee, praise thee for that truth.» | 


O'er proud Rowena past his solemn voice 
Tremendously delightful, as the sound 
OF thunder over Jove's bolt-minist'ring bird, 
‘That sternly rocks on th’ agitated air. 
+ Speak, speak; ’t is hours, 't is years until 't is done.» 
Return’d one brief, ane powerful word—« Depart.» 
She struggled yet to wear the lofty light 
That flush’d her brow ; she struggled, and she fell 
Hier white arms round his neck. Light as the breeze 
Pass'd over hia her cheek. Then back 
She started, seized her courser's rein; far, far 
The rocks gave answer to its trampling hoofs. 

To solitude, to peace, ah, not to peace! 
Was Samor left; large dewy beads distil 
From his full brow, as from the forest leaves 
The sunny icicle: fierce, merciless, 
Relentless inquest o’er himself he holds, 
Jn him a sin in thonght is sin in deed. 

« And I, that on the frantic waxen wings 
Of mine own arrogance, have deem'd my soul 
Kindred and heritor of that rich bliss 
That bathes the Angels, radiant wings in strength; 
That wander'd o'er this sublunary wild 
As with a charter'd scorn, that mix'd with men 
But in disdainful mastery to o'er-rule 
Their dim and wavering destinies, that took 
With noble violence admiring earth, 
O'er me hath passion wound her silken nets ; 
And that soft Dalila, Jascivious sin, 
Shoin my full honours. Now, who clothed my steps 
With darkness, dread, and danger, hung my arms 
With lightning, kept at bay the envious death 
‘That feasts upon the famous of mankind; 
God, God abandons me. Sv farewell pride, 
And with pride farewell strength, the burning hope, 
Glad agonies, brave bliss of holy war, 
Transports of trampling on my country’s foes, 
And all the beauty, majesty, renown, 
Vengeance, of thy triumphal state. Ye too, 
Farewell, soft midnight, delicate regards 
Fix'd on me from fond eyes yet bright from heaven, 
Mild agitations of the purer sense, 
Fresh bloomings of my faded joys, ye dreams 
Lovelier than actual bliss, as leaven than earth, 
Emeric abandons me. For how can snow 
Drop on this foul earth stainless? how canst thou 
| Visit unsullied thy sad shrine defiled, 
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And fix'd on one stern centre all his soul, 

True as the arrow to its mark. Now where, 

Whither, is all indifferent; he pursues 

The wildering of the forest track, the brook 

Winding its lucid error: two sad days 

And chance hath led him back to Wye's green bank, 
Sudden before him swept in gallant pack, 


Fleet hounds, whose keen scent quaff'd the morning dews, 


Sole on their track a noble huntsman bow'd 

O'er his steed’s high-curved neck. But when he saw 
Samor, that scarce his coming mark'd or heard, 

Ue vaulted from his uncheck'd steed so fleet, 

The courser scem'd to feel it not, but on 


Went stately bounding down the glen. But he 


| Unslung his bugle hora, his hunting-spear 
' Cast to the winds, and held his burnish’d sword 


To heaven, as though to paragon its light. 

«Oh, thunderer Thor, but one bold prayer of mine 
E’er scaled thy heavens, and that, munificent, 
thank thee for thy graning. Samor now, 

Now Christian, new baptized in German blood, 
Avenger, we are met, and ere we part, 


| Earth must be ruddier with some blood of ours.« 


« Noble Argantyr, deem not thou unknown 
Thy name, thy presence, nor forgot, how thou, 


| When Marther quaffd his glut on Ambri plain, 


Didst hold thy jealous steel aloft, lest stain 

From gore by treason shed, should dign its gleam ; 
And when J burst my iron toils, and won 

My dangerous safety, how indignant joy 

Stood bathing thy stern brow. Brave Anglian, thou, 
But thou, of German race, to faint sloth chil!'st 

My sword’s quick wrath.»—« What, Samor out of love 
With strife, with music of conflicting stecl ? 

Hath Abisa’s pale blood so quench’d his fire? 

Were 't not { now could force my glorious will, 
Yea, T could sue thee, Briton, for the joy. 





! Thou wilt not credit, air hath been defiled 
| With creeping whispers cold, that I, I sheunk 


To second in his dangers that brave boy, 

| As though Argantyr would partake a foe, 

| And with division spiritless and base, 

| Mete ont his province in one man to slay, 
Thear ; ‘Well the famous Anglian won his half 
OF that great conquest ! But have thee now 
While, undivided, now, or man, of more, 

Ie anght be mortal in thee, guard that spot, 

; aly steel will search it.» —« Samor is not now 
| As Samor was, but knows not yet to scorn 
Such brave allurements.+ Forth his anlace flash’d, 
But not as wont, uplooks he to the sky; 

} He thinks not now, oh, if { fall, float near,- 

| My Emeric, that no Angel's voice but thine 
Welcome thy Samor to his opening heaven : 
And if i vanquish, Britain and the Lord 

Take to your hecatomb one Saxon more. 
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To the cool health of summer streamlet pure: 
Around, above, beneath his winged sword. 
Leaps in its ery joy, red, fierce and far 
As from a midnight furnace start the sparks. 
As brazen statue on proud palace top, 
Shakes off the pelting tempest, so endured 
Samor, but not in patient hope austere 
OF victory; but habitual skill and power 
Protracting long the cold indifferent strife; 
Till twice that sword that in its downward sweep 
Flash'd the white sunlight, cloudy rose and dim 
With ominous purple: then his nature burst 
Its languid bonds, not front alone to front; — 
But soul to soul the riot of the fight 
They mingle, like to giddy chariot wheels 
The whirling of their swords, as fierce the din 
OF buckler brast, helm riven, and breastplate cloven, 
As when the polar wind the ice-field rends. 
Such nobleness sublime of hideous fight 
From Hion’s towers her floating mantled dames 
Saw not; nor Thebes, when Capaneus call’d down 
Jove's thunder, and disdain‘d its fall ; Dor pride 
OF later Bards, when mad Orlando met 
On that frail bridge the giant Sarzan king, 
And with him in the boiling Rood dash’d down, 
Till that fond eagerness, that brave delight 
O'erpower'd frail nature, breathless each, and each 
Careless, yet conscious of deep trenching wounds, 
For admiration paused, for hape, for power 
To satiate the wnwearying strong desfre. 

Lo, the far hills Argantyr first descricd 
Radiant with spearmen, and he cried, u Away, 
T is Hengist with his hloody bandas, | know 
The motion of his crest ; brave Chief away.1— 
« Away! and leave Argantyr here to boast 
Samor hath tled him!»—« Gh, we meet again ; 
Thou art a quarry for the Gods, hase lance 
Must ne'er vaunt blood of thine, Argantyr spares 
But for himself such noble game. Still here! 
Froward and furious, if thot needst must die, 
Why 80 must I; fell Hengist will not spare 
An inch of quivering life on all thy limbs. 
And I with such a jealous lust pursue 
A noble conquest o'er thee, 1 must shield 
Thy life with mine, for my peertliar fame’; 
Freely mine own death on the hazard cast 
For such a precious stake as slaying thee.» 

As through dusk twilight stolen, love-breathless maid 
For interchange of gentle vows, by noise 
Startled of envious footstep, chides away 
Her lingering youth, yet for his lingering loves, 
Till her fond force hath driven him from her side; 
So earnest the brave Anglian sued to flight 
Reluctant Samor; o'er his sword hilt bow'd, 
Stood sorrowing for the wounds himself had made, 
That marr'd his speedier flight. Anon approach’d 
Hengist, encircled by his state of spears, 
And bright Rowena by hie side.» But now 
Thy steed along our camp rush’d masterless, 
Therefore we seek thee, Anglian, How! thou bleedst! 
And strange! thy foeman bites not the red earth. 
What might hath scathless met Argantyr’s stec!?+ 

« He, gasp'd he here in death, thy soul would dance, 
The Wanderer !»——« He ! he wars but on soft boys, 
He dares not front Argantyr.»—« False, ’t is false 
Burst from Rowena ; « he dares deeds our Gods 














Had shrunk from (Hengist’s cloady brow she mark'd) 
Or whence his proud claim to my father’s hate?s 

« Where hath the Recreant fled! Pursne, pursne !» 
Cried Hengist. «Hast thou wings to cleave the air? 
Or windest the deep bosom of the earth, 

Thou mayst o’ertake. Yet Samor is not now,+ 

He said, «as Samor was; were Samor more, 

Earth and Argantye had heen wed erenow.» 

So spake the Anglian; leap’d Rowena's heart 

In hope, in shame, in anywish, in delight, 

+ Oh, hath my softness sunk so deep to change 

Thy steadfast nature, yet thus changed, thy might 
Wrests honour from thy foeman's lips.» —« Ol now,» 
Laughing in haftled bitterness, exclaim'd 

The Saxon King, « now weave we softer nets 

To toil this dangerous Wanderer. What say'st thou, 
Fair-eyed Rowena, now thou hast cast off 

Thy fond, thy lovesick Vortigern! perchance 

The sunshine of thy beauty might melt down 

This savage to a tame submissive slave.» 

Rowena, whose proud look with beanteous awe 
Smote her heholders, wore her loveliness 
As though she gloried in its power; now close 
Crowded o'er all her face her mantle’s folds, 

That ill conceal'd the purple fire within. 
Then forward past they to the Saxon camp. 

But far by Wye’s green marge had Samor fled, 
Till now the ebbing blood with short quick throb 
Beat at his heart, his languid feet were clogg’d 
With the thick forest leaves, the keen air search’d 
With a cold thrill his wounds. He falls, scarce sobs ; 
« Merciful God, on this in all my life 
The sole, the single day 1 would not die. 

Then faint, and sickly, an oppressive rest 

Seal'd sight and sense. When sleep fell on him, eve 
Was gathering fast, but when he woke, morn shot 
From the grey east her faint petlucid light 

His blood was staunch'd, a soothing coolness lay 
‘On his mild wounds, the rude arch of the boughs 
Seem'd woven with officious care to veil 

The bright Sun from his eyelids; the dry leaves 
Were gather’d round him, like a feathery couch. 
He lay and listen’d, a soft step approach'd 

Light as the wren along the unshaking spray, 

And o'er him lean'd a maiden pale, yet blithe 

With tinge of joy, that settled hue.—s Ie tthou, 
Gentle Myfanwy?+ « Blessings on thy waking ; 

} long’d to tell thee what sweet dreams have soothed 
My sorrows since we parted ; in my sleep 

My parents came, and with them that fond youth, 
And they smiled on him kindly. Think’st thon God 
Can have such merey on sins dark as mine !« 

« God's plentcous mercy on thee for thy care 

OF me, sweet maiden.»—« Pardon me, oh thou, 
Heaven pardon me, when first | saw thee cold, 
Hetpless, and bleeding, evil thoughts arose 

OF my poor Abisa’s untimely death.» 

But deeper meditation Samor’s mind 
ty, truly thou ordain’st 
Wisdom from baby lipes what moral high 
Breathes in this simple maid’s light-hearted smiles ! 
And I, for wisdom famed, for pride.of mind, 
Insulted with weak doubts thy infinite, 

IHimitable goodness; she s0 soft, 
So delicate, so sinful and so sad, 
Springs on her airy plumes of hope to thee. 
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Oh, were mine guilt of act not thought, the stain 
Thy fount of living mercy might efface.» 

He prest a kiss upon her cheek so pure 

Even Ahisa had granted it,» Farewell, 

My kind preserver, cherish thou thy hope, 

As ‘t were an infant fondling on thy breast.» 

And fresh with hope, like gay stag newly bathed, 
Forth on his voyage lone the Avenger past. 





BOOK VIIL 





Hts path is’mid the Cambrian mountains wild ; 

The many fountains that well wandering down 
Plinlimmon’s huge round side their murmurs smooth 
Float round him; Idris, that like warrior old 


* His batter’d and fantastic helmet rears, 


Scattering the elements’ wrath, frowns o'er his way 

A broad irregular duskiness, Aloof 

Snowdon, the triple-headed giants, soars, 

Clonds rolling half way down his ragged sides. 
Slow as he trod amid their dizzy heights, 

Their silences and dimly mingling sounds, 

Rushing of torrents, roar of prison’d winds; 

O'er all his wounded soul flow’d strength, and pride, 

And hardihood ; again his front soar'd up 

To commerce with the skies, and frank and bold 

His majesty of step his rugged path 

Imprinted. So in old poetic faith 

Uyperion from his native Delian bowers, 

‘Mid the rich music of those sisters nine, 

Walk’d the bright heights of Helicon, and shook 

His forchead’s clustering glories wide, and flush’d 

The smoothness of his fair immortal face 

With purple Godhead. Whence, ye mountains, whence 

The spirit that within your secret caves 

Holds kindred with man’s soul? Is’t that your pomp 

Of exaltation, your aérial crowns 

Jn theie heaven-scaling rivalry cast forth 

Bold sympathies of loftiness, and scorn 

Contagious? or in that your purer air, 

‘Where fresh and virgin from its golden fount, 

Lies the fine light at morning, or at eve 

Melis upward and resolves itself from carth, 

And with ite last clear trembling round ye clings: 

The sonl, unwound its coarse material chains, 

Basks in its own divinity, and feels 

There in the verge and portal of the heavens, 

The neighbourhood of brighter worlds unseen? 

Where the blue Glasslyn Lurries her fleet course 

To wanton on the yellow level sands, 

On either side in sheer ascent abrupt 

The rocks, like barriers that in elder time 

Wall'd the huge cities of the Anakim, 

Upblacken to the sky, whose tender blue 

With mild relief salutes th’ o'erlabour'd sight. 

There on the scanty slippery way, that winds 

With the stroam’s windings, Samor loiters on. 

Bat who art thou, that in the Avenger’s path 

Standest in dark serenity? what joy 

Instinct amid thy thick black locks reveals 

The full voluptuous quietude within? 

Oh, Prophet! in thy wanderings wide and far 

Amid the pregnant hours of future time, 

tlaply the form of Samor, disarray'd 


Calamity's sad vesture, hath appear'd 
In plenitude of glory. Hence thine eye 
With recognition glad and bright salutes 
The Man of Fate. To earth that Prophet old 
Bow'd down, then look'd he on the waters dark, 
Then upward to the mountains. «Stony earth, 
Within thy secret bosom feel'st not thou 
A wonderous presence? dwells not, thou blue stream, 
Under thy depth of waves a silent awe ?—~ 
‘Yea, Snowdon. lift thou up in sternest pride 
Thy cloudy mantled brow; ye know him all, 
Ye know the Avenger.»—« Merlin, mock not thou 
Thy fellow creature of the dust, the child 
Of sin and sorrow, with o'erlabour'd phrase, 
Abasing the immortal elements 
From their high calm indifference to sense 
Of our light motions. Simple truth severe 
Best seemeth aged tips ; oh, holy famed 
And sage, how ill strony Wisdom’s voice melts down 
To the faint chime of flattery. »—« Poor of pride! 
Feeble of hope ! thou seest thyself forlorn, 
An hunted wanderer in thy native land. 
I see thee clad in victory and revenge, 
Thy glory soiling wide on all the winds, 
Beautiful with thy blessings at thy Feet 
Thy own fair Britain, Fate so freely spreads, 
Her mystic volume to my sight.»—« Oh, blind, 
And ignorant as hlind our insect race! 
The mole would count the sunbeams, the blind worm 
Search the bid jewels in fhe depths of earth, 
And man, dim dreamer, would invade the heavens, 
Self-seated in the Almighty's councils, read 
The secrets of Omniscience, yea, with gaze 
Familiar serutinize the Inscrutable. 
J tell thee, Merlin, that the soul of man 
3s destiny on earth! God gave us limbs 
To execute, and intellect to will 
Or good or evil, and his unseen Spirit 
Our appetites of holiness, else faint 
And wavering doth corroborate : hence man's prides, 
Man's glories, and man’s virtues all are God's, 
If yet this heart unwearied may bear on, 
Nor from its holy purpose faintly swerve, 
The Lord be praised, its fate is pride and joy. 
But if, and oh the peril! it play false 
Its country's lofty hazard, shall it shift 
On wayward destiny its sloth and sin? 
Evil is not, where man no evil wills, 
And good is not, where will not man and God.» 
| « Chicf wise as brave, as to our feeble sight 
| Yon pebble’s slight circumference, the Past, 
The Present, and the future of this world 
Are to the All-seeing vision ; oft doth Heaven 
In sign and symbol duskily reveal 
The unborn future; oft Fate’s chariot wheels 
Are harbinger'd by voices that proclaim 
The fashion of their coming; gifted Seers 
Feel on their lips articulate the deeds 
OF later days, and dim oracular sights 
Crowd the weak cyes, till pali’d attention faint 
To dizziness.x—« Oh, Merlin, time hath been 
When in the guilty cities the Lord's vaice 
Math spoken by his Prophets, hath made quail 
By apparitions ominous and dire 
Strong empires on their unassailed height. 
Bat obs, for us of this deveted isle, 
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Drench’d with the vials of Almighty wrath, 
To gaze up, and beseech the clouds to rain 
Bright miracles on this poor speck of earth.» 

« Shame choke thy speech, despondent slanderer! thee 
Avenger! this from thee! Away! my lips 
Burn with the fire of heaven, my heart flows o'er 
With gladness and with glory. Peerless Isle, 
How dost thou sit amid thy blue domain 
Of ocean like a sceptred Queen! The bonds 
Like flax have wither'd from thy comely limbs. 
Thou, the strong freedom of thy untamed locks 
Shaking abroad, adornest God’s fair world. 
Thou noblest Eden of man’s fallen state, 
Apart and sever'd from the common earth, 
Even like a precious jewel, deep and far 
In the abyss of time thy dawn of pride 
Still with a fuller and more constant blaze 
Grows to its broad meridian, and Time's rolls 
Are silent of thy setting. Oh, how fair 
The steps of freemen in thy vales of peace; 
Thy broad towne teem with wealth, thy yellow fields 
Laugh in their full fertility; thy bays 
Whiten and glisten with thy myriad barks. 
The Angels tove thee, and the airs of heaven 
Are gladden'd by thy holy hymns; while Faith 
Sits on thy altars, like a nestling dove, 
in unattainted snowiness of plume.» 

« Now, by my soul, thon strange and solemn Man, 
Mistrust thee more } dare not, be ‘t a dream 
Or revelation of immortal truth, =» 
Of Britain’s fame I cannot chuse but hear 
With a child’s transport.» —Then the Prophet shook 
The dark profusion of his swelling hair 
With a stern triumph; then his aged eye 
Grew restless with delight: his thin white hand 
Closing uround the Baron’s arm, lay there 
Like a hard glove of steel. He led him on, 
‘Till now the black and shayey pass spread out 
To a green quiet valley, after named 
The Bed of Gelert, that too-faithful hound 
Slain fondly by his erring Lord: the stream 
Here curl’d more wanton, lightly wafting down 
The last thin golden leaves the alders dropt, 
Like fairy barges skimming the blue waves. 
That stream o'erpase’d, rightward their silent way 
Lay to the foot of Snowdon. Pause was none, 
They front the steep ascent, and upward wind 
A long, sheer, toilsome path, their footfalls struck 
Upon the black bare stillness, audible 
As in thick forest the lone woodman’s axe, 
'T was strange, yet slack’d not that old reverend Man 
His upward step, as though the mountain air 
Were his pecaliar element, still his breath 
Respired unlabouring, lively bounded on 
His limbs, late slow and tremulous, Three long hours, 
Now front to front upon that topmost peak, 
Erwydfa, sit they motionicss, alone : 
As when two vultures on some broken tower, 
That beetles o'er a dismal battle field, 
In dark and greedy patience ruminate 
‘Their evening feast; a stillness as of sleep 
Heaves in their ruffled plumes, tir deep bsight eyes 
Half closed in languid rest ; so undisturb'd, 
| So lofty, sate the Avenger and the Seer, 
The atmosphere, that palls our restless world, 
Lay coiling in its murky folds below : 





So in some regal theatre, when droops 
The unfolding curtain, and within it shrouds 

| The high disastrous passions, crimes, and woes 

; Erewhile that fretted on its pomp of scene; 

| Thus Earth, with all its solemn tragedies, 

; Heroic vauntings, sumptuous imagings, 

{ Set in its veil of darkness from their sight. 

| The filmless, the pellucid heaven above 

| one broad pure shect of sunlight.—. Gifted Man, ! 
(Cried Samor,) wherefore to this desolate 

| Untrodden !s—. Ha! untrodden! know ye not, i 
Where coarse humanity defiles not, there 
The snowy-footed Angels lightly skim 
The taintless soil, the fragrance of their plumes | 
Fans the pure air where chokes no breath of sin 
The limpid current? Desolate ! the motes 
‘That flicker in the sun are few and rare 
To the immortal faces that smile down 
Exquisite transport on the ravish’d sense, 
Here, from their kindred elements, emanate 
‘The festive creatures af the heavenly fields, 
Glories, and Mercies, and Beatitudes 
Some dropping on the sient summer dews, 
Some trembling on the rainbow’s violet verge, 
Some rarely chariotecring on the wings 
OF the mild winds, in moonlight some. Why shakes 
The Man of Vengeance? wherefore of mine hand i 
This passionate wringing?«—« Tell me, truely tell; 
The name of Emeric from some mild-lipp'd tone 
Hath it cer trembled on thine ear? Old Man, i 
Is’t sin to say her presence might adorn ! 
‘That gentle company I»—« To souls like thine, 
Warrior, Heaven grants sweet intercourse and free 
With its beatified.»—« Ah! now thou rakest $ 
The ashes of a buried grief ; gone all, } 
My gentle visitations broken off, 
My delicate discoursings silent, ceased ! 
Ob, I talk idly, Prophet, speak thou on.» 

« Ayc, Warrior, and of mild and soft no more; 
Grandeurs there are, to which the gates of heaven 
Set wide their burnish'd portals ; midnight feels 
Cherubic splendours ranging her dun gloom, | 
The tempests are ennobled by the state 
Of igh seraphic motion. 1 have seen, ! 
{, Merlin, have beheld. It stood in light, 

It spake in sounds for earth's gross winds too pure. 
Between the midnight and the morn ’t was here 
1 lay, | know not if I slept or woke, 
Yet mine eyes saw. Long, long this heart had yearn'd, 
“Mid those rich passings and majestic shows 
For shape distinct, and palpable clear sound, 
It burst at length, yea, front to front it stood, 
The Immortal Presence. 1 clench’d'up the dust 
In the agony and rapture of my fear, 
And my soul wept with terror and deep joy. 
It stood upon the winds, an Angel plumed, ‘ 
And mail'd and crown’d; bis plames cast forth a tinge 
Like blood on th’ air around : his arms, in shape 
Etherial panoply complete, in hue 
| The moonlight on the dark Llanberis lake, 
| A bright blue rippling glitter; for the crown, 
: Palm leaves of orient light row éuwreatted, 
! That bloom'd in fair divinity of wrath, 
| And beautifut relentlessnese anstere. 
| Knowledge was in my heart, and on my Sipe; j 
“1 felt him, who he was,—« Archangel! hail, : 
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Destroyer ! art not thou God’s Delegate, 
To break che glassy glories of this world? 
The gem-knosp'd diadem, the ivory ball, 
Sceptre and sword, imperial mantle broad, 
The Lord of Nations, Thundershaft of war, 
Are glorious on the pale submissive earth: 
Thou comest, and lo, for throne, for sword, for king, 
Bare ashes and thin dust. Thou art, that aye 
The rich-tower'd cities smoulder’st to pale heaps 
OF lazy moss-stones, and aye after thee 
Hoots Desolation like a dank-wing'd owl 
Upon the marble palaces of Kings. 
Thou wert, when old Assyrian Nineveh 
Sank to a pool of waters, waste and foal ; 
Thou, when the Median’s brow the massy tiar 
Let fall, and when the Grecian’s brazen throne 
Sever'd and split to the four winds; and now 
Consummatest thy work of wreck and scorn, 
Even on Rome's Cxsars, making the earth sick 
Of its own hollowness. Archangel! Hail, 
Vicegerent of destruction! Cupbearer, 
That pour'st the bitter liquor of Heaven's wrath, 
A lamentable homage pay I thee, 
And sue thee tell if Britain's days are full, 
Her lips for thy sad beverage ripe. ‘Thereat 
Earthward his sunny spear its lurid point 
Declined, and lo, a White Horse, through the land 
Ranging in stately speed ; our city gates 
Shrunk open at his coming, our fair fields 
Wither'd before him, 80 his fiery breath 
Flared broad amazement through the gasping land. 
Triumph was in the trampling of his feet, 
And thé strong joy of mockery, for he trod 
On broken priacipalitics ; his mane 
Familiar Conquest, as a rushing wind, 
Fann'd in loose brilliant streamings. »—« False-lipp'd Scer, 
‘Thou spakest of gladness, and thy ominous tone 
Is darkness and dismay.s—® Hark, Warrior, hark: 
That wanton mane was trail'd down to thadust, 
‘That fiery trampling falter'd to dull dread, 
That pale victorious steed Thee, Thee I saw, 
Visible as thou stand’st, with mastering arm 
Drag down, and on his strong and baffled neck 
Full trod thy iron-sandal'd heel. The sight 
Was wine unto my soul, and I augh’d out, 
And mock’d the ruinous Seraph in the clouds, 

« Yet stood he in the quiet of his wrath, 
Angelic Expectation, that awaits 
Calmaly till God accomplish God's high will, 
Full on his brow, Then stoop'd tbe spear ayain, 
And lo, Seven Steeds, like that pale One, bestrode 
The patient Isle, and they that on them rode 
Wore diadem and regal pall ; then rose 
‘To war against those royal riders fierce, 
From a round table, Knights in sunlike arms, 
Shields bossy with rich impress quaint, and fair 
Their coursers, as the fire-haof'd steeds of Morn. 
To white-arm'd Ladies in a stately court 
Bards hymn’d the deeds of that fine chivalry, 
And their crown'd Captain's title smote mine ear, 
‘ Arthur of Bretagne.’—Years went rolling on, 
Cloudy, discordant, and tempestuous years, 
For the sword reap'd the harvest of the land, 
And battle was the may-game of her sonsg 
And lo, a Raven o'er the Eastern sea 
Swoop'd desolation on the Isle; her wings 








Blasted where’er they waved, the earth wept Kloed 
In her foul talons’ gripe. But he that rode 

On the White Steed, the Sovereign of the Land 
(Patience, Avenger, patience '), fair was he 

That Sovereign, as the virgin’s spring-tide dream, 
Holy as new-anointed Cliristian Priest, , 
Valiant as warrior burnish’d for the fight, 

Fond and ecstatic as love-dreaming Bard, 

Solemn and wise as old Philosopher, 

Stately as king-born lion in the wood; 

As he his fine face heavenward turn'd in prayer, 
The Angels bent down from their throning clouds, 
To wonder at that admirable King, 

Sky-wandering voices peal'd in transport out— 
‘Alfred !" the baffled Raven cower'd aloof, 

The iste look’d up to heaven in peace and joy. 

« Still stood he there, betwixt me and the aun, 
Th’ Archangel; not in sleep, nor seneclessness 
Absorb’, but terrible inaction spread 
Over his innate menace. Ob, 1 strove, 

Yet dared not hope the dregs of wrath were drain’d. 
The mission of dismay fulfill’d and done; 

Yet had those wings of fatal hue droop’d down 
In folded motionlessness, wreathy light # 
Had crept and wound around that dusky spear, 
Silvering its perilous darkness. Dropt at once 

That tender light away ; at once those wings 
Started asunder, and spread wide and red 

The rain of desolation, thicker rol!'d 

The pedestal of clouds wlicreon he stood, 

As to bear up the effart of his wrath, 

Again the Eastern Raven snuff our air, 

The frantic White Horse laved his hoofs ia blood, 
Till from the Southern Continent sprung forth 

A Leopard, on the ocean shore he rump'd. 

Woe to the White Horse, to the Raven woe, 

Woe for the title of the Leopard Lord, 

The Conqueror! and a Bell I heard, that swayd 
Along the isle, and froze it into peace 

With its majestic tyranny of sound, 

«Buthe, upon the air, th’ Archangel, he, 

The summons of whose eye from climes remote 
Beckon'd those grisly ministers of wrath, 
Northward he look’d, no northern ruin came. 

To th’ East, there all was still. The South, nor shape 
Nor sound. The West, calm stretch’d th’ unruffled sea. 
Ha! thought J, earth hath now no ruin more, 
The race of havoc is extinct for us; 

Angel of wreck, away! thy task is o'er; 

Majestic Mischicf, from our isle away! 

He went not; as an earthquake’s second shock, 
With dreary longing watch'd I what might come; 
Moments were years; and lo, the Island's sons 
Nor Briton they, nor Saxon, nor the stock 

Of those new-comers, but from each had flow’d 
All qualities of honour and renown, 

The foul dishonest dregs had fumed away, 

And the rich quintessence, unmix’d, unsoil'd, 

A harmony of energies sublime,: 

Knit in that high-brow’d people. Courtesy, 
Death-scorning valour, Fame's immortal thirst, 
And honour inbreathed like the life of life, 

» Then rose that strong Archangel, and he smote 
The bosom of the land ; at once leap'd up 
That mighty people. Here a Snow-white Rose, 

And there a Red, with fatal blossoming, 
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And deadly fragrance, maddening all the land. 
Lheard, I saw—ah, impions sights and sounds! 
‘Two war-cries in one tongue, two banner-rolls 
Woven in one loom, two lances from one forge, 
Two children fram one womb in conflict met ; 
*Gainst brother brother's blood cried out to heaven, 
And he that rent the vizor of his foe 
Look’d through the shatter’ bars, and saw his son. 
Ma, Britain ! in thine entrails dost thou flesh 
Thy ravine! thy Baronial castles blaze 
With firebrands from their hospitable hearths. 

» Mercy,» I cried aloud, « thou Merciless! 
Destroy 20 more, Destroyer! Prone I fell, 
And hid mine aching eyes deep in the dust; 
So from my rocking memory to shut out 
Those wars unnatural, Pass'd a sound at length 
As of a Wild Boar hunted to his death: 
I raised mine head, still there the Archangel stood; 
Another pause, another gleam of hope; 
But in that quiet interval me-seem'd 
Trumpetings, as of viclory from the sea, 
Flow’d o’er the Isle, and glories beam'd abroad 
From a triumphant throne, where sate elate 
A Virgin : all around her Poet’ harps 
Strew'd flowers of amaranth blooming; and methought | 
‘Was joy and solemn welcoming in heaven 
Of a pure incense, that from all the Isle 
Soar'd to the unapproached throne of God. 

* Then saw I through the Igle a River broad 
And full, and they that drank there8f look’d up 
Like children dropt forth from a nobler world, 
So powerful that proud water work’d within, 
Freshening the bady and the soul : and each 
Beauty array'd and a frank simple strength. 
The river's name was Freedom : her fair tide 
So pleasant thrall'd mine eye, J saw not rise 
Th’ Archangel’s spear: th’ earth’s reeling woke me then, 
For lo, wpon a throne, a gallant Prince, 
That with misguided sceptre strove to check 
That powerful stream ; whereat the rebel tide 
Swell’d up with indignation, and aloof 
Stood gathering its high-cresting waves; down came 
The deluge, that fair throne, and all its strong 
Nobility of pillars, with a crash 
Came to the earth, while they that drank rash’d out 
Inebriate with excess of that fierce stream, 
And cast a bloody sacrifice, that head 
Endiadem’d with royalty, to glut 
The tide implacable. ’T is ad to hear, 
Aye Samor, what was it to see! Brave Chief, 
Cold winter teads the pleasant summer on, 
The night must darken ere the morning dawn; 
The summer came, the morning dawn'd, I saw 
‘The arch’d heavens open o'er the angelic shape, 
And upward like a cloud he mingled in 
To the sky's cloudiness. 1 cried aloud 
‘Forever! the close settling in the heaven 
Seem‘d to reply ‘ For ever.’ Not with him 
Pass'd off my vision fair. Another throne 
Stood by the venturous margin of that stream; 
Then merriment, and loose-harp’d wantonness 
Smoothed the late ruffled air; immodest tones, 
To which fair forms in dancing motion swam: 
They paused, then dark around that throne it seem’d, 
Whereat those holy hymns that scarce had ceased 
To float up in their airy-winged course, 








In faintness ‘gan to tremble and break off; 
That stream again upgatherd its waked wrath, 
And foamy menace. When behold, a fleet 
Came tilting o'er the ocean waves, and east 
A Lady and a Warrior on the shore, 
And kingly crowns around their brows august 
Ont blossom’d ; on the throne they took their seat, 
Soar'd gladness on the wings of those pure hymns, 
And the majestic stream in sunlight flow 
And fall rejoicing murmur, all its waves 
Wafted around the high and steady throne. 
«Now listen with thy soul, not with thine ears : 
Briton! beside that stream a Tree sprang out, 
With ever-mounting height, and amplitude 
Aye-spreading; deep in earth its gnarled roots 
Struck down, as though to strengthen this frail world: 
Its crown amid the clouds seem'd soaring up 
For calm above earth's tossing and rude stir, 
And its broad branching spread so wide, its shade 
Lay upon distant realms; one golden bright, 
Close by the cradle of the infant sun, 
And others in new western worlds remote ; 
And from that mystic river, Freedom, flow’d 
A moisture like the sap of life, that fed 
And fertilized the spacious Tree; the gales 
Of ocean with a gorgeous freshness (lush'd 
The beauty of its foliage. Blossoms rare 
Were on it; holy deeds, that in the airs 
OF heaven delicious smelt, and fruits on earth 
Shower'd from it, making its sad visage smile, 
For life and hope and bliss was in their taste. 
Amid the state of boughs twin Eagles hung 
Their cyries, Victory and Renown, and swung 
In rapturous sport with the tumultuous winds; 
But birds obscene, Dishonour, Shame, Dismay, 
Scared by the light of the bright leaves, aloof 
Far wheel'd their sullen flight, nor dared to stoop. 
{ saw the nations graft their wasted trunks, 
From those troad boughs of beauty and of strength, 
And dip their drain‘d urns in that sacred stream. 
But in the deep peculiar shade there stood 
A Throne, an Altar, and a Sonate-house. 
Upon the throne a King sate, triple-crown’d 
As by three kingdoms; voices eloquent 
In harmony of discord fulmined forth 
From that wise Senate: in swift intercourse 
To and fro from heaven's crystat battlements 
To that pure altar Angels stoop'd their flight, 
And through the sunny boughs Philosophers 
Held commerce with the skies, and drew from thence 
‘The stars to euffer their sage scrutiny ; 
And Poets sent up through the bowery vault 
Such favish harmonies, the charm’d air seem’d 
Forgetful of its twinkling motion dim, 
« Oh, admirable Tree! thou shalt not fall 
By forcign axe, or slow decay within! 
The tempests strengthen thee, the summer airs 
Corrupt not, but adorn, Until that tide, 
Freedom, the Inexhaustible, exhaust, 
Lives thy coeval Immortality.» 
The Prophet ceased : sti!l Samor on his face, 
That in solemnity of firm appeal 
Look’d heavenward, with a passionate belief 
Gazed, and gglad abandonment. « Ha, Seer, 
But now when thou beganst 't was noon of day, 
And now deep night. Yea, Merlin, and by night - 
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‘The Tamer of the White Steed must go forge 
His iron curb.» Forth like a cataract 
He burst, and bounded down the mountain side. 
« Yet once again, tumultuous world, I plunge 
Amid thy mad abyss; thou proud and fierce, 
I come to break and tame thee! see ye not, 
Wise Hengist! strong Caswallon! how the sand 
Is under your high towering thrones, the worm 
Is in your showy palms.»—And then a pause 
OF tumuit and proud trembling in his soul, 
And, « False it was not, but a gleam vouchsafed 
From the eternal orb of truth, the sense 
That inbred and ingrain’d with my soul's life, 
Hath made of Britain to this leaping heart 
A sound not merely of deep love, but pride 
Intense, and inborn majesty. 1 feel, 
And from my earliest consciousness have felt, 
That in the wide hereafter, where old Fate 
Broods o'er the unravelling web of human things, 
Woven by the Almighty, spreads thy tissue broad 
In light, among the dark and mazy threads; 
Vicissitude or mutability 
Quench not its desolate lustre, on it winds 
Unbroken, unattainted, unobscured.»— 

So pass'd he: who had seen, him then had deem'd, 
Dy the proud stced-like tossing of his crest, 
His motion like the uncheck'd August sun 
Travelling the cloudless vacancy of air, 
A monarch for his summer pastime gone 
Into the shady grove, with courtier train, 
And plumed steed, and laden sumpter mule, 
Cool canopy, and velvet carpeting. 
But he beneath the sleety winter sky, 
Even his hard arms bit into by the keen 
And searching airs, houseless, by hazard found 
His coarse irregular fare, his drink, the ice 
Toilsomely broken from the stiff black pool. 
The furr'd wolf in the mossy oaken trunk 
Lapp't himself from the beating snow, hut on 
Went Samor with unshivering naked foot; 
The tempest from the mountain side tore down 
The pine, like a scathed trophy casting it 
To moulder in the vale, but Samor's brow 
Fronted the rude sky; the free torrent felt 
The ice its rushing turbulence o’ergrow, 
Translucent in its cold captivity 
It hung, but Samor burst the invading frost: 
From the untamed waters of his soul, and flow’d 
Fetterless on his deep ‘unfathom'd course. 

And thou, wild Deva, how hast thou foregone 
Thy summer music, and thy sunny play 
OF eddies whitening ’mid thy channel stones; 
Bard-heloved river, on whose green-fringed brink 
The fine imagining Grecian sure had feign'd 
"Twixt thy smooth Naiads and the Sylvans rude 
OF thy yrey woods stolen amorous intercourse ; 
With such a slow reluctance thou delay'st 
Under the dipping branches, that fap up 
With every shifting motion of the wind 
Thy limpid moisture, and with serpent coil 
Dost seem as thou wouldet mingle with thyself 
‘To wander o'er again. the same loved course. 
Now lies thy ice-bound bosom mute and flat 
As marble pavement, thy o'ershadowing woods 
One bare, hrown leaflessness, that faintly drop 





Like tears upon a monumental stone. 

But though thy merry waters and brisk leaves 

Are silent, with their close-couch'd birds of song, 

Even in this blank dead season music loves 

Thy banks, and sounds harmonious must be heard 

Even o'er thy frozen waters. ’T was a hymn 

From a low chapel by the river side, 

Came struggling tbrongh the thick and hagy air, 

And made a gushing as of tears flow o'er 

The Wanderer’s soul; the form winds could not bow, 

Nor crazing tempests those soft sounds amate; 

Those dews of music melt into the frame 

Of adamant, proof against the parching frost. 
Under the porch be glided in, and knelt 

Unnoticed in the throng: whose motion sway'd 

The beasts of ravine, he before his God 

Wore nought distinctive, save of those bruised reeds 

Was he the sorest bruised, and deepest seem’d 

The full devotion settling round his heart. 

More musical than the music on that soul, 

So long inured to things tumultuous, sights 

Rugged and strange, and hurrying and distract, 

Came the sensation of a face beloved, 

The calm of that old reverend brow, the glow 

Of its thin silver locks, was like a flasl 

Of sunlight in the pauses of a storm. 

Now hath the white-stoled Bishop lifted up 

His arms, his parting benison descends 

Like summer rain upon his flock. Whose car, 

Oh, holy Germaing felt thy gentle tones 

As Samor’s? ah, when last thy saintly brow 

For him look’d heavenward, and less tremufous then 

Thy voice on him breathed blessing, ’t was in times 

Far brighter, at that jocund bridal hour 

When Etherjc, rosy between shame and joy, 

Stood with him by the altar side :—-« Thus live 

In love till life's departure ;»—Sach thy prayer; 

Ab, words how vain! sweet blessings unenjoyd! 
The throng hath parted; in the House of God 

Still knelt the armed man; with pressure strong 

He clasp'd old Germain’s hand—« Good Bishop, thou 

Art skill'd in balancing our carthly sins. 

T was a man, whose high ambitious head 

Was ameng God's bright stars; I deem’d of earth, 

As of a place whose dust my fect shook off 

With a heaven-gifted scorn, so far, so high 

Seem'd I above its tainting elevate. 

At midnight, on my slumber came the sin, 

I will not say how exquisite and fair; 

Mine eyelids sprung apart to drink it in, 

My soul leap'd up to clasp it, and the folds 

OF passion, like a fiery robe, wrapt in 

My nature; I had fallen, but bounteous Heaven 

Of its most blest permitted one t extend 

A snow-white arm of rescue.»—= The hot tears 

Corrode and fret the warrior's brazen helm; 

I will not ask thee of thine outward eyes, 

Hath thy soul wept?»—+ Aye, bishop, tears of blood ; 

Sorrow and shame weigh’d down my nerveless arm, 

And clipp'd th’ aspiring plumage of my soul ; 

From out mine own heart scorn hiss'd at me.n—«Well, 

Strong Man of arms, hast fought the inward fight, 

And God remit thy sins, as I remit.n— 
« Then take thou to thine arms thy ancient friend.+ 

So saying, uprose Samor, like a star ” 
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With the pure dews of penitence. But he, 

The old man, fell upon bis neck and wept, 

As though th’ endearing name, my Son, were voiced 
By nature, not by saintly use, a sound 

Not of the lips, but th’ overflowing heart. 

Theirs was a broken conference, drear thoughts 

OF anguish, desolation, and despair, 

So moulded yp with recollections sweet, 

They made the sunken visage smile through tears ; 
A few fair roses shed on a brown heath, 

A little honey in deep cups of gall: 

Light bridal airs broke in upon by sounds 
Funereal, shouts of triumph languishing 

To the faint shriek of agony, direness forced 

Into the fresh bowers of delight, and death, 

Th’ unjoyous, in the laughing feast of joy. 

'T is th’ one poor luxury the wretched have, 

To apeak of wretchedness—yet brief their speech, 
+ Vengeance and vigilance, the stern adieu 
Even in that hoary Bishop's ear, he went. 

Rut by the Bishop's side, just there where knelt 
Th’ Avenger, a new form: 't was man in garb, 
But the thin fringing of the humid eye, 

The delicate wanderings of the rosy veins, 

The round full alabaster of the skin, 

The briefness of the modest sliding step, 
Something of womanly composure smooth, 
Even in the close and girt habiliments, 

Belied the stern appearance,—« Priest, with him 
But now who parted, is my sout alliod 

In secret, close society; his faith 

Must be my faith, his God my God.»—+ Fair youth, 
T question not by what imperious tie 

Of admiration or strong love thou 'rt led; 

For as the Heavens with silent power intense 
Draw upward the light mists and fogs of earth, 
And steeping them in glory, hang them forth 
Fresh, renovate, and radiant ; virtue holds 

‘The like attractive influence, to ber trains 
Souls light and clayey-tinctured, till they catch 
The fair contagion of her beauty, beam 

With her imparted light. Hear, heathen youth, 
Hear and believe.»—-As when beneath the nave 
Tall arching, the Cathedral organ ’gins 

Its prelude, lingeringly exquisite 

Within retired the bashful sweetness dwells, 
Anon like sunlight, or the floodgate rush 

OF waters, bursts it forth, clear, solemn, full ; 
Tt breaks upon the mazy fretted roof, 

It coils up round the clustering pillars tall, 
Itleaps into the cell-tike chapels, strikes. 
Beneath the pavement sepulchres, at once 

The living temple is instinct, ablaze 

With the uncontroli’d exuberance of sound. 

Even so with smoothing gentleness began 
The mitred Preacher, winning audienee close : 
Till rising up, the rapid argument 
Soar'd to the Empyrean, linking oarth 
With heaven by golden chains of eloquence; 

Till the mind, all its faculties and powers, 

Lay floating, self-snrrender'd in the deep 

Of admiration. Wondrous’t was to see, 

With the transitions of the Holy Creed, 

The workings of that regular bright face: 

Now ashy hlank naw ol 











Now heavy with droop'd eyelids, open now 
With forehead arch'd in rapture; till at last 
Ensued a gasping listening without breath. 
But as the voice severe wound up the strain, 
And from the heavenly history to enforce 
The everlasting moral, ‘gan extort 
From the noviciate in the jealous faith 
Passionless purity, and life sincere 
From all the soft indulgences of sin; 
Forbidden in the secret heart to shrine 
A dear unlawful image, to reserve 
A aad and narrow sanctuary for desire: 
Then stood in speechlessness, yet suppliant, 
With snowy arms outstretch’d, and quivering loose, 
The veiling mantle thrown in anguish back, 
Confest the Woman: starting from their band, 
Like golden waters o'er a marble bed, 
Flow’d out her long locks o'er her half-bare neck. 

“ To tell me that in such cold solemn tones, 
All, all unwelcome, Bitter as it is, 
I must believe, for its oppressive truth 
Loads on my soul, and he believes it all. 
To tell it me here, here, where all around 
Linger his vestiges, where the warm air 
Yet hath the motion of his breath, the sound 
Of his departing footsteps beating yet 
Upon my heart, Long sought! and found in vain! 
In sunshine have I sought thee and in shade, 
O’er mountain have J track’d thee, and through vale, 
The clouds have wrapp'd thee, but I Jost thee not, 
The torrents drown'd thy track, but not from me, 
I dared not meet thee, but I sought thee still ; 
To me forbid, alone to me, what all 
The coarse and common things of nature may ; 
The airs of heaven may touch thee, I may not, 
All human eyes behold thee—all but mine; 
And thou, the senseless, enviable dust 
Mayst cherish the round traces of his limbs, 
His fresh fair image must away from me. 
Oh, that L were the dust whereon thou treadst, 
Even though I felt thee not!s—And is this she, 
The virgin of the festal hall, who won 
A kingdom for a smile, nor deign'd regard 
Its winning, and who stoop'd to be a Queen? 
And is this she, whose coming on the earth 
Was like the Morn in her impearled car, 
Loftiest or loveliest which, ’t were bold to say? 
She whose enamouring scorn fell luxury-like 
On her behoiders, who seem'd glad to shrink 
Beneath the wreathed contempt of her full lip? 
This she, the Lady of the summer bark, 
To whom the sunshine and the airs, and all 
Th’ inconstant waters play'd the courtier smooth, 
That cast a human feeling of delight 
At her bewitching presence o’er the blind 
Unconscious forms of nature? Is this she? 
Those rich lips, for a monarch’s banquet meet, 
Visiting the dust with frantic kiss, thus low, 
Thus desolate, thus fallen, of her fall 
Careless, so deep in shame, yet unashamed ! 

But thou, Heaven reconciled, on earth the seal'd, 
The anointed by the prophet’s gladdening oils, 
God's instrument, hath midnight now resamed. 





Its spirit-wafting function? Emeric, she 
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As blood upon the pinion of a dove. 

In heaven hath she her heavenly qualities 
Untearnt? is she the angel now in all 

But its best part, forgiveness? Can it be 

Th ungentle North, the bleak and snowy air 
Estrange her now? those elements of earth 
But tyrannize beneath the moon, the stars 

And spirits ia their nature privileged 

From heat and cold, from fevering and from frost, 
Their pure and constant temperament maintain, 
Glide through the storm serene, and rosy warm. 
Rove the frore winter air. Are sounds abroad, 
That Samor from his mossy pillow, stretch'd 
Under the oak, uplifis his head, and then 

Like one bliss-overcorne, subsides again? 

Half sleep, half sense he Jies, his nuptial hymn, 
Articulate each yay and dancing word, 

Distinct each delicate and dwelling fall, 

Is somewhere in the air about him; looks 

Are on him of a bashful eye, too fond 

To turn away, too timorous to fix 

And rest unwavering. All the marriage rite 

Is acting now anew; the sunlight falls 

Upon the gold-clasp'd book of prayer, as then 
Ic fell, and Germain speaks as Germain spake; 
And Emeric, on her cheek the tear is there, 
Where then it hung in lucid trembling bright; 
The very flutterfng of her yielded hand, 

When gliding up her finger small, the ring 
Made her his own for ever, throbs again 

Upon his sensitive touch. He dares not move 
Lest he should break the lovely bubble frail; 
His tranced eyes stir not, lest they rove away 
From that delicious sight ; his open hand 

Lies pulseless, lest the slightest change disturb 
That exquisite sensation : so he lies, 

Knowing all false, yet feeling all as true. 

And it was false, yet why? that is indeed, 
Which is to sense and sight. Ab, well beseems 
Us, the strong insects of an April morn, 
Steady and constant as the thistle’s down 
When winds are on it, lasting as the flake 
Of spring snow on the warm and grassy ground, 
Well hescems us, ourselves, our forms, our Mves, 
The éarth we tread on, and the air we breathe, 
The light and glassy peopling of a dream, 

T’ arraign our visions for their perishing, 
And on their unreality to rail, 

Ungrateful to the illusion, that deceives 

To rapture, and unwise to cast away 

Sweet flowers because they are not amaranth, 

Thou, Samor, nor ungrateful nor unwise, 
That, ‘scaping from this cold and dark below, 
Dost spread thee out for thy peculiar joy 
A land of fair imaginings, with shapes, 

And sounds, and motions, and swect stilinesses, 
Dost give up all the moon beholds to woe 

And tumult, but in some far quiet sphere 
Findest thyself a pure companionship 

With spirits thou didst love, and who loved thee 
While passionate and earthly sense was theirs. 
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Wao tracks the ship along the sea of storms? 
Who through the dark haste of the wintry clouds 
Pierceth to where the planet in retired 
Avd constant motion the blue arch of heaven 
‘Traverseth? Sometimes on the mountain top 
Of some huge wave the reappearing bark 
Takes its high stand, with pennon fluttering far 
And cautious sail half farf'd, yet eminent 
As of th’ assaalting element in disdain. 
Sometimes amid the darkness falling off, 
And scattering from its crystal sphere away, 
Bursts out the argent orb refresh’d, and shows 
Its tamp unquenchable, Thou voyager 
"Mid the rude waves of desolation, Star 
OF Britain's gloomy niglit, so baftlest thou 3 
My swift poetic vision! now the waves 
Ride o'er thec, now the clouds devour thee up, 
And thou art lost to sight, and dare J say 
Lost to thy immortality of song? 
Thee too anon I see emerging proud 
From the dask billows of calamity, 
That swoln and haughty from the recent wreck 
Of thy compatriot navy, thee assail 
With their accumulated weight of surge. 
Thou topst some high-brow'd wave, and shaking off 
On either side thei? fury, brandishest 
Thy solitary banner. Thee I sec, 
Within th’ embosoming midnight of the land, 
On yliding with smooth motion undisturb'd, 
And through the glimpses of the breaking gloom, 
Sometimes a solemn beauty sheddest forth 
On the distemper'd face of haman things, 

Fujl in the centre of Caer Ebranc! stood 
A temple, by the August Severus rear’d 
To Mavors the Implacable; what time 
That Czesar stoop'd his eagles on the wreck 
Of British freedom, when the mountaineer, 
The King of Morven, if old songs be sooth, 
Fingal, from Carun's bloody flashing waves? 
Shook the fled Roman on his new-built wall; 
And Ossian woke up on his hill of dreams, 
And spread the glary of his song abroad, 
To halo round his sceptred Hero's head. 

But not the less his work of pride pursued 
Th’ imperial Roman; up the pillars rose, 
Slow lengthening out their long unbroken lines; 
In delicate solidity advanced, 
And stately grace toward the sky, till met 
By the light massiveness of roof, that sloped 
Down on their flowery capitals. Nor knew 
‘That man of purple and of diadem, 
The Universal Architect at work, 
Framing for him a narrow building dark, 
The grave’s lone building. Th’ emperor and his hones 
Into the biank of things forgot and past 
Had moulder'd, but this proud and ‘during pile, 
By wild weeds overgrown, by yellow hues 
Of age deep tinted, still a triumph wrought 
O'er time, and Christian disregard, and stood 
As though to mock its Maker's perishing. 

Upoh the eastern pediment stood out 


* Gibbon, ch, vi. 
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A fierce relief, where the tumulluous stone 

Was nobly touch'd into a fit device 

for th’ immortal Homicide within: it show'd 

His coming on the earth; the God had burst 

‘The gates of Janus, that fell shattering back 
Behind him, from the wall the rearing steeds 
Sprung forth, and with their stony hoofs the air 
Insulted. Them Bellona urged, abroad 

Her snaky locks from her bare wrinkled brow 
Went scattering ; forward the haggard charioteer 
Lean'd, following to the coursers’ reeking flanks 
The furrowing scourge with all herself, and hung 
Over their backs half fury, and half joy, 

As though to listen to their bruising hoofs, 

That trampled the thick massacre. Erect 
Behind, with shield drawn in and forward spear, 
The coned helm finely shaped to th’ arching brow, 
The God stood up within the car, that seem'd 

To rush whenever the fleet wind swept by. 

Mis row was glory, and his arm was power, 
And a smooth immortality of youth, 

Like fresliness from Elysium newly left, 

Th’ embalming of celestial airs inhaled, 

Touch'd with a beauty to be shudder’d at 

His massy shape, a lightning-like fierce grace, 
‘That makes itsclf admired, whilet it destroys. 

There on a throne, fronting the morning sun, 
Caswallon sate; his sceptre a bright sword 
Unsheathed; with savage art had he broke up 
Itis helmet to the likeness of a crow: 

Thereon uncouthly set and clustering bright 
Rich jewels glitter’d; to his people ranged 
Upon the steps of marble sloping down, 
Barbaric justice minist'ring he sate, 
Expounding the absolute law of his own will, 
And from the abject at his feet received 
Homage that scem'd like worship; not alone 
From his wild people, but from lips baptized, 
Came titles that might make the patient Heavens 
Burst to the utterance of a laughing scorn ; 
Might wake up from the bosom of the grave, 
A bitter and compassionate contempt, 

To hear the inheritance of her duli worms, 
Named in his dauntless and unblushing style, 
« Unconqu'rable! Omnipotent! Supreme !»— 

But all along the rangidg column files, 

And all abroad the turgid laudings spread, 
« Unconqu'rable! Omnipotent! Supreme!» 

Yet he, the Stranger, whom Prince Malwyn leads, 
He bows not, those hymn’d flatteries seem to jar 
Upon his sense, so high his head he bears 
Above them, like a man constrain’d to walk 
Amid low tufts of poisonous herbs; he fronts 
The monarch, and thus ’gins his taunting strain: 
« Unconqu’rable! whose conquering is the wolf's 
That when the shifting battle rages yet, 

Steals to some desert corner of the field, 

And riots on the spoils. Omnipotent! 

Aye, as a passive weapon, wielded now, 

Now cast away contemptuous for the dust 

To canker and to rust around. Supreme! 
O’er whom is Ruin on its vulture wings, 
Scoffing the bubble whereupon thou ridest, 
And waiting Hengist’s call to swoop and pierce 
And dissipate its swoln and airy pride. 

Whose diadem of glory, sword of power, 








Yea, breath of life, at Hengist’s wayward will, 

Cling to thee, ready at his beck to fade, 

And shiver and expire.»—« At Hengist’s call! 

At Hengist’s beck ! at Hengist’s!s—the word choked. 

With eyes that dug into the Stranger's face, 

Yet so by wrath hewilder'd, they had lost 

Distinction, rose Caswallon. From the wall 

A lance he seized, huge as a pine-tree stem, 

That on Blencathara stands sheer ‘gainst Heaven's 
storms: 

Far o'er all heads a long and rapid flight 

It cut along the air, till almost fail'd 

The sight to track it to its ponderous fall, 

Then taking on his throne his quict seat, 

« Back, back to Hengist, say my lance flies thus, 

Bid him o’ercast it, then come here again 

To menace at Caswallon.»—+ Soft and weak, 

(Pursued the unwondering Stranger) know’st thou not, 

There is a strength, that is not of the arm, 

Nor standeth in the muscles’ sinewy play t 

Itstriketh, but its striking is unseen, 

It wieldeth, what it wieldeth seeming yet 

Sway'd by its own free motion. King, I say, 

Thou stepp’st not, speak’st not, but obedient still 

To Hengist's empire, thou ’rt a dog that hunts 

But as thy master slips thee on his game, 

A bridled steed that yaunteth as his own 

His rider's prowess.»—« Hal! { know thee now, 

Insolent outcast, Samor ?»—« And I thee, 

Self-outcast, once a Briton—oh thou fall'n 

When most thon scem’st exalted, oh most base 

‘When most ennobled, a most pitiful slave 

When bearing thee moat lordly! Briton once, 

Ay, every clod of earth that makes a part 

Of this isle’s round, each leaf of every tree, 

And every wave of every strearalet brook, 

Should look upon thee with a mother's glance, 

And speak unto thee with a mother’s voice. 

But thou, most impious and unnatural son, 

Hast sold thy mother to the shame and curse 

Of foreign lust, bast knit a league to rend 

And sever her, most proud if some torn limb 

Be cast thee for thy lot.x»—Then rose again 

Caswalion, from his brow the crown took off, 

And placing it in Samor’s hand—« I read 

Thy purpose, and there ‘s fire in “t, by my throne! 

Now, Samor, place that crown upon my head, 

Do me thy homage, kneeling, as thy king, 

And thou and J, we ‘tl have a glorious tilt 

At these proud Saxons. ‘Turn not off ; may boys 

Gild their young javelins in Caswallon’s blood, 

And women pluck me by the beard, if eer 

‘On other terms I league with thee.» —The crown 

Samor received, and Samor look’d to heaven, 

And Samor bow’d his knee,—« Almighty God, 

If thine eternal thunderbolis are yet 

Unweary of their function dire, if earth 

Yet, yet have not exh®usted and consumed 

‘Thy flame-wing’d armoury of wrath, reserve 

Some signal and particular revenge 

For this man’s head = s0 this foul earth shall learn, 

Ere doomsday, that the sin, whose monstrous shape 

Doth most offend thy nice and sensitive sight, 

Js to bear arms against our native land, 

Make thou of him a monumental ruin, 

To publish in the ages long remot, . 
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That sometimes is thy red right hand uplift 
Against the living guilty.»—And to earth, 
Upleaping, Samor dash'd the crown ; the gems 
Lay starry on the pavement white. On high 
Caswallon the rear’d sword of justice swung, 
Heavy with death, above th’ Avenger's head. 
But he—. Caswallon, hold thine hand, here, here 
Thy warrant for my safety, by thy son 
A poniard given, upon his heart to wreak 
All evil done myself.» With bosom bare 
Stood Malwyn by th’ Avengers side. But he 
Viewing that downy skin empurpled o'er 
With youth's light colouring, and his constant mien, 
Cast down the dagger, and « Fall what fall may, 
Excellent hoy, my hand shall still be white 
From blood of thine, »—Like wild-boar in his rush 
Baffled, or torrent-check'd, Caswallon paused— 
« Now, Christian, where learnt thou the art to wreat 
My vengeance from me? Go, go, I may strike 
If the fit fire me,—By Andraate, boy, 
Roy Malwyn, there ’s thy father in thy blood, 
Ha! Samor, thou hast "scaped me now, erewhile 
I'll make a footstool of thy neek, to mount 
On Britain’s throne: alive or dead, I'll have 
A knee as supple, and a front as ow 
From thee, as any of my milk-fed slaves : 
Go, yo.—And Malwyn led the Avenger forth 
Along the dull and sleepy shore of Ouse, 
Till all Caer Ebranc’s sounds flagg’d on his ear, 
And all its towers had dwindled from his sight. 
Ere parting, Malwyn clasp’d his hand, and tears 
Hung in his eyelids.—-« Oh, thou know’st not yet 
How Hengist sways my father’s passive mind! 
My sister, my sweet Lilian, she whose sight 
Made mine eyes tremble, whom I've stolen to sce, 
Despite my father's stern command, asleep 
With parted fips, and snowy breathing skin, 
Scarce knew she me, her brother; her knew I 
So only that my spivit yearn’d to mix 
With hers in fondness, she, even she, the soft 
The innocent, a wolf had loved her, she 
Hath felt the drowning waters o'er her close, 
Fair victim of a heltish sacrifice.» 
After a troubled silence, spake the Chief : 
« Malwyn, my Christian pupil, God will give 
The loved on earth another meeting-place ; 
Adicu, remember, Vengeance, Vigilance.»— 
The spring had made an early effort faint, 
T' encroach upon the Winter's ancient reigu, 
And she had lured forth from the glittering earth 
‘The snowdrop and pale cowslip, th elder tree 
And hawthore their green buds shot out, yet fear'd 
T’ entrust the rude air with their dainty folds, 
A fresh green sparkled where the snow had been, 
And here and there a bird on the bare spray 
Warbled a timorous welcome, and the stream 
Of Eamont, as rejoicing to be free, 
Went laughing down its sunny silvering course. 
The only wint'ry thing on Eamont's shore 
Js human ; powerless are the airs that touch 
To breathing and to kindling the dead earth, 
Powerless the dewy trembling of the sun, 
To melt around the heart of Vortimer 
The snow that flakes and curdles there—that bank, 
That little bank of fair and cherish'd turf, 
Wherecon his head reclines, ah, doth not rest! 














By its round swelling, likest were a grave, 

Save that ‘t were brief and narrow for all else 

But fairy, or those slender watery shapes ts 
That dance bencath the stream. Yet there the spring 
Hath dropp'd her first, her tenderest bloom ; the airs 
Find the first flowery odours on that spot ; 

Cowslip is there and primrose faint and pale, 

The daisy and the violet’s blue eyes, 

Peeping from out the shaking grass. The step 

Of Samor wakens the pale stumberer there, 

He lifts his lean hands up, and parts away 

The matting hair from o'er his eyes, which look 

As though the painful sunlight wilder'd them, 

With stony stare that saw not, Save that lay 

A shepherd's wallet by his side, had seem'd 

That foot of man ne’er ventured here; all sounds 
Were strange and foreign, save the pendant arms 
Sivinging above with heavy knolling sound. 

But Samor’s presence made a sudden break 

Upon his miserable flow of thought; 

He motion’d first with bony arm, then spake. 

« Away, away, thou ‘rt fearful, thou ‘It disturb, 

Away with thy arm'd head and iron heel, 

She will not venture, while thy aspect fierce 

Haunts hereabout, she cannot brook a sound, 

Nor any thing that’s rede, and dark, and harsh, 

Nor any voice, nor any look but mine; 

She will not come up, if thou linger'st here; 

Hard and discourteons man, why seek to keep 

My own, my buried from me! why prevent 

‘The smiling intercourse of those that love !»— 

« Sad man, what mean’st thou?»—« Speak not, but be- 
gone. 

[tell thee, she’s beneath, I laid her there, 
And she'll come up to me, I know she will, 
Trembling and slender, soft and rosy pal 
1 know it, all things sound, and alt things smile, 

As when she wont to meet mo.»—« Woeful youth, 
‘The dead shall never rise but once.sx—s And why? 
The primrose that was dead, 1 saw it shed 

Its leaves, and now again ’t is fresh and fair; 

The swallow, fled on gliding wing away, 

Like a departing spirit, see it skims 

The waters; the white dormouse, that went down 
Into its cave, hath been abroad ; the stream, 

That was so silent, hark! ite murmuring voice 

Is round about us. Lilian too, to meet 

The voices and the breathing things she loved, 

Amid the sunshine and the springing joy 

Will rise again.»—« Kind Heaven, [should have known, 
Though rust-embrown’d you breast-plate, and yon helm, 
1 should have known, though furrowy, sunk and wan 
That face, though wreck’d and&broken that tall form; 
Prince Vortimer! in maiden or in child, 

Fancies so sick and wild had been most sad, 

But in a martial and renowned chief, 

Might teach a trick of pity to a fiend. 

Oh, much abused! much injured, well, too well 

Hath that fa man the deed of evil wrought.1— 

» Man, man! then there is man, whose blood will flow, 
Whose flesh will quiver under the keen steel, 
Samor!s—And up he leap'd, as though he flung 

Like a dead load the dreamy madness off. 

+ Samor! thou tranquil soul! that walk’st abroad 
With thy calm reason, and thy cloudless face 
Unchangeable, as a cold midnight star: 
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Thou scarce wilt credit, | have found a joy 

In hurling stones down on that glassy tide, 

And with an angry and quick-dashing foot, 
Breaking the senseless smoothness, that methought 
Smiled wickedly upon me, and rejoiced 

At its own guiltand my calamity. 

But oh, upona thing that feels and bleeds, 

And shrieks and shudders, with avenging arm 

To spring! Where is ‘t and who? good Samor tell.»— 
And Samor told the tale, and thus—« Brave youth, 
Not only from yon narrow turf, come up 

From Britain's every hill, and glen, and plain, 
Deep voices that invoke thee, Vortimer, * 
To waken from thy woeful rest.. Thy arm 

No selfish, close, and singular revenge 

Must nerve and freshen ; in thy country's cause, 
Not in thy own, that fury must be wreak’d.» 

His answer was the brandishing his sword, 
Which be had rent down from th’ o'erhanging bough, 
And the infuriate riot of his eye, 

« Oh, perilous your hazard,» still went on 
Samor, « ye foes of freedom, ye take off 
Heaven's bonds from all our fiercer part of man, 
Ye legalize forbidden thoughts, the thirst 
OF blood ye make a glory, give the hue 
Of honour and self-admiration proud 
To passions murky, dark, upreconciled : - 
The stern and Pagan vengeance suuctify 
To a Christian virtue, and our-prayere, that mount 

Unto the throne of God, thangh hargaly toned 
With imprecations, take their Jight uncheck’d.» 

But Vortimer upon the grassy bank 
Had fallen: « Not long, sweet spirit, ob not long, — 
Shall violets he wanting on thy grave!»— 

Yet unaccompanied the Avenger past,— 

As thougl: the wonted dark and solemn words, 
« Vengeance and Vigilance,» had fix’ him there, 
Prince Vortimer remains by Eamont side. 

Samor! the cities hear thy lonely voice, 

‘Thy lonely tread is In the quiet vale, 

Thy lonely arm, amid his deep trench’d camp, 
The Saxon hears upon some crashing helm 
Breaking in thunder and in death. But thee, 
Why see I thee by Severn side! what soft 

And indolent attraction wiles thee on, 

Even on this cold and gusty Aprit day, 

To the sad desert of thy ancient home? 

‘Why mingle for thyself the wormwood cup? 
Why plunge into the fount of bitterness? 

Or why, with sad indulgence, pamper up, 
Wilful the moody sorrow, and relax 

Thy high-strung spirit? Ob, 80 near, no power, 
Hath he to pase from those old scenes away, 
He must go visit every spot beloved, 

And think on joys, no more to be enjoy'd. 

Kuin is there, but ruin slow and mild, 

The spider's wandering web is thin and grey 

On roof and wall, here clings the dusky bat, 

And, where his infants’ voices used to sound, 

The owlet’s sulien flutter and dull chirp 

Come o'er him; on his hospitable hearth 

The blind worm and slow beetle crawl their round. 
Yet is no little, light, and trivial thing, 

Without its tender memory; first with kiss, 

Long and apparent sweet, the primrose bed 











‘Then roves he every chamber; eye, and car, 

And soul, all full of her, that is not there: 

Emeric haunts everywhere, there 's not a door 

Her thin form hath not glided through, no stone 
Upon the chequer'd marble where her foot 

Hath never glanced, no window whence her eyes 

Have never gazed for him; the walls have heard 

Her voice; her touch, now deathly cold, hath been 
Warm on go many things; there hangs, even bow, 
The lute, from whence those harmonies she drew, 

So sphere-tike sweet, they seem'd to drop from heaven. 
There, where the fox came starting out but now, 
There, circled with her infants, did she sit: 

And here the bridal couch, the couch of love, 

A little while, and then the bed of death, 

And lo that holy scroll of parchment, stamp'd 
‘With many a sentence of the word of God, 

Still open, Samor could not chuse but read 

In large and brilliant characters emblazed, 

The Preacher's « Vanity of vanities.» 

How like is grief to pleasure ! here to stay 
One day, one night, to see the eve smk down 
Into the water, with its wonted fall, 

‘T is strange temptation—-and to gather up 
Sad relics. And the visionary night! 

How will its airy forms come sliding down, 
Here, where is old familiar footing all, 

'T is strange temptation.—But the White-horse flag 
Past waving o'er his sight, at once he thought 

Of that seal’d day of destiny, when his foot 
Should trample on its neck, and burst away. 

Ohi secevt traveller o'er a ruin’d land, 

Yet once more must I seek thee 'mid the drear, 
The desolate, the dead. On Ambri plain, 

On Murder's blasted place of pride, Might seem 
At distance 't wasa favour'd meadow, bright 
With richer herbage than the moorland brown 
Around it, the luxurious weeds look’d boon, 
And glanced their many-colours fleck’d with dew. 
Seen nearer, scatter'd all around appear'd 

Few relics of that sumptuous feast, the wrecks 
Of lifeless things, that gaily glitter’d still, 

While ail the living had been dark so long. 
Fragments of banners, and pavilion shreds, 

Or broken goblet here and there, or-ring, 

Or collar on that day how proudly worn! 

A stolen and hurried burying had there been; 
Here had the pious workman, as disturb’d 
At his imperfect toil, left straggling out 
A hand, whose bleach'd bones scom'd even yet to grasp 
The earth, so early, 0 untimely left. 

And here the gray flix of the wolf, here black 
Lay feathers of the obscene raven's wing, 
Showing, where they had macr'd the fruitless toil. 
And uncouth stones bore here and there a name, 
Haply the vaunted heritaye of kings. 

It was a sad and stricken place; though day 
Was in the heaven, and the fresh grass look'd green, 
The Sight was wither’d, nor was silence there 
A soothing quiet; busy ’t was, and chill 
And piercing, rather absence of strong sound, 
Than stillness, like the shivering interval 
Between the pauses of a passing bell. 

Oh Britain! what a narrow place confines 
‘Thy powerful and thy princely! that grey earth 
























wi hose beauty was the rapture of thy maids, 
The treasure of thy mothers: and tlic brave, 
Whose constant valour was thy wail of strength : 
The wealthy, whose air-gilding palace towers 
Made thee a reat of glory to detain 

‘The noon-day stn ia his carcer ; thy wise, 
Whose grave and solemn argument controll'd 
Thy councils, and thy mighty, whose command 
Was law in thy strong cities, Beauty, wealth, 
Might, valour, wisdom, mingled and absorb'd 
In one cold similarity of dust, 

One layer of white and silent ashes al). 

The air breathes of mortality; abroad 

A spirit seems to hover, pouring in 

Dim thoughts of Doomsday to the soul; steal up 
Voiceless sensations of eternity 

From the blank earth, Oh, is it there beneath 
‘Th’ invisible everlasting? or dispersed 
immaterial kindred Free, 

ments? Oli man! man! fit compecr 
rms and angels, trodden under foot, 

Yet boundless by the infinite expanse 
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' Of ether! mouldering and immutable! 





Bat thou, Avenger, in that quiet glebe, 
How many things are hid, once link'd to thee 
By ties more gentle than the coupling silk, 
That pairs two snowy daves! hands used to mect 
Jn brotherly embrace with thine, and hearts 
Wherein thy image dwelt, clear, changeless, full 
As the Spring moon upon a crystal lake: 
Faves in feast, io council, and in fight, 
That took their colouring from thine. And thou 
Alone art breathing, moving, speaking here, 
Amid the cold, the motionless, the mute! 

Amony that solema multitude of graves 
One woman hath her dwelling: round and round 
She wanders with a foot that seems to fear 
‘That it is treading over one beloved. 
She seems to seek what she despuirs to find. 
There's in her eye a wild inquiring roll, 
Yet th’ cye is stony. Oft she stops to hear, 
Then, as in bitter disappointment, shakes 
Her loow hisir, and again goes wandering on, 
She shriek’d at Samor’s presence, and (lung up 
Nes arms, and in her slicick was laughter, « Thou! 
What dost thou with that face above the earth, 








Thou shouldst be with the rest!»—« My feiend’ssoft bride - 


The dainty Evelene!»—» That's it, tlhe name 
Wherewith the winds huve mock’d me every morn, 
And every dusky eve—or was it then? 

Aye then it was, when I was wont tu sleep 

On a soft bed, and when no rough winds blew 
About me, when J ever saw myself 

Drest glitt'ringly, and there was something clse 
Then, which there is not now.»—~« Thy Elidure 

Sad houscless widow !s—« Hah! thou cunning man, 
“T was that, 't was that! and thou canst tell mec too 
Where they have laid him—well diou canst, 1 koow 






| There 's deep connexion 'twixt my grief and thee. 


Thou, thou art he that wakest sleepers up, 

And send’st them forth along the cold bare heath, 
To seck the dark and disappearing. ‘There 

Sound howlings at the iniduight bleak, and blasts 
Shivering and fierce. And there come peasant boors 
That bring the mourner bread, and weave the roof 
Above her, of the brown and rustling fern ; 


{ ‘The Princes of the land 





1 . But never sounds the voice, or comes the shupé 
| She sought for. Oh, my wakings and my sleeps 

! How exquisite they were! upon his breast 
it slept, and when J woke there smiled his face.» 
| Even as the female pigeon to ler nest, 

t All ruftled by rude winds and discomposed, 

* Returning, with fall breast sits brooding down, 
| And al! sinks smooth around ler and beneath ; 
{So when the image of departed joy 

| Revisited the heart of that sad wife, 

{ Settled to peace its wayward and distraught, 

Sweetly she spake, and nnconfusedly heard, 
[OF him the low, the undistinguish'd laid, 

{ OF Samor’s friend, Ler bridegroom, Elidure. 
ewhat of her pale and tender bloom 
faint fourishing enliven’d up 

*d and the sunken in her cheek ; 

» again alone, o'er heart and brain 
back the wand 
| Ever with broken questionings, and mute 
ip-parted listenings, pauses at each grave, 

* As though it were her right, where lay her lord, 
| That some inherent consciousness should start 

| Within her; though 't is nature's law, that one 
i Cold undistinguish'd silence pails the dead, 

j Yet yet ’tis hard and cruel not to grant 

| One low sound, even the likencss.of a sound, 

{ To teli her where to jay her down and die. 

| Sure there are spirits round her, yet all leagued 
| To abuse and leadaistray’ and his, even his, 

; Pitiless as the rest, with jealous care 

* Concealing its felt presence, Ghostly night 
| Wafts her no dusk intelligence; the day 
i Shows nothing with its broad and glaring rays. 









































i BOOK X. 





i Bur thou from North to Soutl hast ranged the iste, 


! From Skiddaw to the Cornwall sea-beat rocks, 
! One icy face of desolation cold, 
{One level sheet of sorrow and dismay, 
| Avenger! thou hast traversed, hast but held 
i ionship with mourners and with slaves. 
| pon the northern rocks of Cornwall meet 
‘fh’ Avenger and the Warrior; thus spake he:— 
! «How name ye yon strong castle on the rack ?+ 











| «Tintagel, the prince Gorlois’ towers.n—« And whose 





| Yon soldiers cresting with their catup the shore, 
| And yon embattled navy on the sea, 

|. Methinks, most solemm questioner, the helm 

ight well proclaim Pendragon.»—+ No, the front, 








| Whereon that scaly blazon used to glow, 

| Had ne'er heen girding with unnatural siege 
| A British castle, while all Britain lay 
[4m chains beneath the Stranger.»—« What art thou, 
| That beardest in thy bigh and taunting vein 





And thus attired !»—« Misjudging ! must thou jearn 
The actions are the raiment of the man? 
| Better to serve my country in worn weeds 


| Aud dinted arms like mine, than ‘gainst her sons 


To lace a golden panoply. This rust, 
-°T is Saxon blood, for thine, its only praise 
= 


ing, recommenced the search 





{ 
| Rounding their moony circle?» « Mine?s—« And thout» | 
i 


+—« A Prince !s-=«Thus arm’d t 
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Js its bright stainlessness. Look not, fierce Prince, 
As from my veins its earliest spots should fall, 
‘T is Britain barbs the arrows that | speak, 
And makes thy heart its mark.»—« What man or more 
Thus fires and freezes, angers and controls 
With the majestic valour of his tongue, 
‘The never yet controll'd, and bears the name 
Of Britain, like a shield before him, broad 
And firm against my ripe and bursting wrath 7 
Samor! come, honour'd warrior, to my arms ; 
Oh shame to see, and seeing not to know 
‘The noblest of our isle.»—« No arms may fold 
Samor within them, but a Briton’s; thou 
By this apostate war disownst the name, 
And leaguest dark alliance with her foes.» 
« Ah, thea thon knowst not, in yon rock is mew'd 
The crafty kite that hach my dove in thrall. 
My dove, my bride, my sweet Igerna; her 
‘That Gorlois with his privy talon swoop'd, 
The geutle, the defenceless, and looks down 
From his air-swinging cyrie on my wrath, 
That like the sea against that rooted rock, 
Lashes and roars in vain.» —* Thy bride!»—« My bride, 
By holy words in saintly chapel spoke, 
And all before, the twilight meetings stolen, 
Upon the shelly beach, when came my bark 
Sliding with smooth oar througl the soundiess spray 
From the Armoric shore, and vows so fond 
‘The unfelt waters crept up round our fect; 
All after, rapturous union undisturtéd, 
Her father’s blessing on our bridal couch, 
Protnise of infant pledges, all o’erthrown, 
Atl wither'd by that Gorlois, that low worm 
T were (oo proud to tread on heretofore; 
He with some cold and antiquated plea 
Of broken compact by the sire, away 
Keft with a villain stealth th’ ill-guarded gem, 
Aad loards it in his lone and trackless cave. 
«A darker and more precious theft has been : 
This Britain hath been stolen, this fair isle, 
This land of free-born Christian men become 
The rapine of fierce Ueathens. Uther, hear, 
Hear, son of Constantine! most dear the ties 
OF wedlock earthly woven, yet seal'd by God ; 
But those that link us to our native land 
Are wrought out from th’ eternal adamant 
By the Almighty. Ol! thy country’s call 
Loud with a thousand voices drowns the tone 
OF sweet complaining even from wife beloved — 
Forega the weaker, Uther, and ohey 
The stronger duty.» —« bloodless man and cold, 
Or wrong T thee; perchatice the Saxon holds 
Thy Emeric, and my claims must cede to thine, 
Even as ail heauties to that peerless star.x—~ 
« Spare, Uther, spare thy taunting, she is safe; 
Briton or Saxon harm not hier.*—«'T is well, 
Fair tidings !—~but thy shuddering brow looks white,» 
« There ’s a cold safety, Uther, with the dead, 
There is where foes disturb no more, the grave.» 
«Pardon me, friend—oh pardon—but my wife, 
She too will seck that undisturbed place, 
Ere yield to that pale craven’s love ; if false 
She dare not five, and yet, oh yet she lives!» 
Uprose the Avenger, and his way he took 
To where the rock broke off abrupt and sheer, 
Before him yawn’d the chasm, whose depth of gloamm 

















4 Sever'd the island Castle from the shore: 


Revere withheld ber.—« Can the snowdrep bloom 





The ocean wayes, as though but newly rent 
That narrow channel, tumbled to and fro, 
Rush’d and recoil'd, and suflenly sent up 
An everlasting roar, deep echoed out 
From th’ underworking caverns; the white gulls 
Were wandering in the dusk abyss, and shone 
Faint sunlight here and there on the moist slate. 
The Castle drawbridye hung aloof, arm’d men 
Paced the stern ramparts, javelins look’d out, 
From embrasure and loop-hole arbalist 
And bowstring loaded lay with weight of shaft 
Menacing. On the dizzy brink stood up 
Th’ Avenger, like a Seraph when absolved 
His carthly mission, on some sunny peak 
He waits the gathering cloud, whereon he wont 
To charioteer stony the azure space ; 
Tw vain he waits not, under his plumed feet, 
And round about his spreading wings it floats, 
And sails off proudly with its heavenly freight. 
Even thu: amor’s call down heavy fell 
The drawbridge, o'er the abyss th’ Avenger springs ; 
porteullis groaning up 
es way; then ap the jealous bridge 
Jeaps, the gate falls clashing down, 
Half wonder, and half fear, Pendragon shook 
The terrors of his crest, and gasping stood, 
As when a hunter is yout in to hrave 
The bear within his shaggy den, down peers 
His fellow through the dusk, and fears to see 
What his keen eyes strain after. But clate 
Appear'd upon the rampart that tall Chief, 
Seeming on th’ ontpour'd garrison to cast 
Words potepias the fabled Wizard’s oils, 
With the terrific smoothness of their fire 
Wide sheeting the lusl'd ocean; th’ arbalist 
Discharged its unaim’'d bolt, the arrow fell 
From the slack bowstring; careless of his charge, 
atchinan from his turret Jean‘d, o'er all 
pg the high language spread, 
cast of pride to vulgar brows, 
Shedding o'er stupor and thick-breathing awe 
A soleinn hue of glory: Far it spread 
Beyond the sphere of sound, th’ indignant brow, 
The stately waving of the arm discoursed, 
Flow'd argament from every comely limb, 
And the whole man was eloquence. From cliff, 
From bark gazed Uther’s soldiery, one voice 
fletd in suspense, the wild and busy war, 
And on the motion of his lips the fate 
OF two strong armics hung. Anon dhe gate 
Flew up, the bridge lay shuddering o'er the chasm. 
Forth Samor comes, a Lady by his side, 
And Gorlois in the garb of peace behind. 
Tremblingly she came gliding on, and smooth, 
As the west wind o'er beds of flowers, a child 
Was her: the cool freshness of the air 
Scem'd o'er ber marble elieck a flush unused 
To breathe, and juman faces o'er her threw 
disturbance. Uther rusii'd 
ere he came her failing frame 
Seem'd as it sought some breast to sink upon, 
Though feebly resolute, that none but his 
Should be the chosen resting-place. But he 




















































Untainted on the h&mlock bank, near thee, 














SAMOR. 
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Igerna, long hath trail’d a venomous plant, 


How hroad the over-vaulting palace arch 


Hast thou the sultying influence ’seaped?+—She strove | Spreads up the heavens with amethyst cei!'d, and bung 


To work displeasure to her brow, the joy, 

The fondness would not give it place: she held 

Her boy on high, she pointed from the tines 

OF his soft face to Ether’s, with appeal 

Half rapture, hab reproach, and cast herself 

With timid boldness on her rightful couch, 

Mer husband's bosom, that received her in, 

Even as the opening clouds an augel home 

Returning. But the joyous hoy relax’d 

lis features to a beautiful delight ; 

To the fierce Dragon on his father's belm 

Lifting his sportive hand, and smoothing down 

‘The horrent scales, and looking with glad eye 

tnto the fiery hollow of h 
Mute fay the armies, the pale Goslois wrought 

His features to a politic joy, alone 

Stood Samor and aloof, he stood in tears. 

Samogeamid the plain of buried men 

Tearliss, and in his own deserted ome, 

Jn tears unvyeil’d before th’ assembled camp 5 

Tt was so like a meeting after death, 

That union of the husband and the wife, 

So ghostly, so unearthly, Thus shall meet 

The disembodied, Emeric and himself, 

Not with rade rocks their footing, the cold airs 

And cloudy sunshine of this world around. 

Butall of life must intervene, and all 

The long dark grave mysterious: yet even here 

It was a sweet impossibility, 

Wherewith at times his soul mad dalliance held, 

An earthly, bodily, sensible caress, 

Even long-and rapturous, as that hanging now 

On Uther's neck from soft Igerna’s arms. 

Upon the silence burst a voice that cried 
« Arthur,» whereat the child his sport broke off 
With that embossed serpent, and stretch'd out 
fis arms, where, on the fragment of a rock, 
Stood Merlin. « Arthur, hail! hail, fatal Boy, 
Bright arrow from the bow of Destiny, 

Go forth upon thy fiery course! the steeds 

Are in the meadows that shalt bear thee forth, 
Thee and chy barded chivalry! the spears 

Are forged wherewith in tourney and in fight 

‘Ye shalt o’erbear the vaunting Saxon! shields 

Are stamping with your bright devices bold ; 

And Bards are teaning oa their high-steung harps, 
Awaiting thee, to Hower out in their boon 
And ripe fertility of song. Go forth, 
Strong reaper in the harvest of renown, 
Arthur! the everlasting Lord of Fate 
Hath summon’d thee to thy immortal rac! 

The infant clapp'd his hands, Pendragon flung 
Aloft his scaly bickering crest, her child 
Igerna folded to her heart, and wept. 

And forward Jeap'd the Avenger to salute 
Snowdon's dark Prophet, Merlin was not there. 

Good fortune on good fortune followeth fast; 
Tidings come rapid of a Breton fleet 
Seen on the southern shore; the chiefs are past 
To where th’ Archangel’s Mount o’erlaoks the sea. 

Oh go not to thy couch, thou bright hair'd Sun! 
Though Ocean spread its welcoming breast, yet panse 
°Mid that etherial arehitecture wrought 
Aeound thee by thine own creative light. 














With an enwoven tapestry of fame, 
Waved over by long banner, and emblazed, 
¢ hall of old barbaric Potentate, 
With seutcheon and with shield, that now unfold, 
Now in their cloudy texture shift; and paved 
With watery mosaic rich, the waves 
Quick glancing, like a floating surface, laid 
With porphyry and crystal intcrwrouglt. 
There's yet a sight, O Sun! to check awhile 
Thy setting; lo, the failing breezes lift 
The white wings of that fair Armorie fleet 
To catch the level lines of tight; the oars 
up the spray, that purples as it falls: 
wearing ene by one, their armed freight 
ast out on the surfy beach. The Kings, 
King Emrys and Armoric Hoel meet 
Pendragon, Samor, and their band of chiefs. 
There mect they on the land’s extremest verge 
To conquer, to deliver, few, but strong, 
Strong in the sinews of the soul; as rose 
The giant wrestler from his mother's breast, 
Earth-born Anteus, his huge limbs refresh’ 
For the Herculean combat, so shall ye, 
Kings, Chiefs, and Warriors, from your native soil 
Draw to the immortal faculties of mind 
A springtide everlasting and unchanged, 
The armour of a holy eauge outshines 
The iron or the knofped brass, and hopes 
And memorics to the home-returning brave 
Crowding from every speck of sacred earth, 
Outplead the trumpets wakening blast, tilt leaps 
Vengeance to Glory’s vanguard post, and leads 
‘The onset, and looks proudly down to see 
‘The red blood deepening round her laving feet. 
Alas, that in your harvest of high thoughts, 
Thick set with gulden promise of renown, 
The poppy seeds of envy and distrust 
Shotid take their baleful root, Slow winds along 
is, the sower of that noxiows crop, 
ring it in with carcless toil; now stands 
royal Emrys' side, now mines beneath 
Pendrayon’s towery soul, now sadly warns 
h cautious words and dark speech broken off, 
Hoel, the crown’d Armarican; his looks 
Belying his feign'd confidence of spevel, 
But half surmising fear, and killing hope 
By his cold care of keeping it alive. 
« Not that [ love not, whom all love, admire 
On whom the admiration of all hearts 
Falls with such free profusion, ’t is no shame 
{ For an lamps before great Samor’s light 
To wane and glimmer in our faint eclipse. 
Yet whence this fettering of all eyes and hearts? 
This stern unsocial solitude of fame? 
| True, from that fatal banquet ‘seaped he, true, 
Undaunted hath he roved the isle, nor doubt 
For some high purpose, that ’t were rash for us 






































To search out with our dim and misty sight; 
Nor think, King Emvys, I thy crown assert 
Unstably set upon thy royal brow, 
But there ’s a dazzling in its jewel’d round 

| Mighe temipt a less self-mastering grasp. Who holds 
‘The son!s of men in thraldem with his tonguc, 

j Makes bridges grow before him, stony walls 
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Hreak up to give him way,—I speak not now 

In vengeance of Tintagel, ‘t was a deed 

Most worth my richest praise, that made me friend 

To brave Pendragon, But ambition wreck’d 

The angels, and the climbing soul of man 

Hath sinn'd for meaner gain than Britain's throne.»—~ 
So one hy one he wound his serpent coil 

Around the Chieftains’ souls; and inly breathed 

The creeping venom. Bat Pendragon’s heart, 

Too fiery or too noble to suspect, 

In Samor's teeth funy ferce th’ oppressive doubt, 

TW Avenger’s tranqnil smile was like the change 

Of aspect in a green and lofty tree, 

Toucli'd by the wings of some faint breeze, nor shakes 

The massy foliage, nor is quite at rest, 


; While languidly the undisturbing air 


Falls uway and expires. « Will Emrys hold 

At midnight on St Michael's Mount his pomp 

OF Coronation? Samor will be there.» 

+ At midnight!;—« Aye, the fires will gaily blaze, 
The silent air is meet for solemn oaths. »— 

The night is starless, soft and still, the heavens 
O'erwaven with a thin and rayless mist ; 

A long low heavy sound of breaking surge 

Koams down the shore, and now and then the woods 
Flutter and bend with one short rush of wind. 

The tide hath risen o'er the stuny belt, 

That to the mainland links the Mount: where meet 
Even now the Chieftains, ocean all around, 

On every side the white and moanitig waves. 

On the bare summit, ‘neath the cope of heaven, 
‘The conclave stands, ave, save a lofty pile 

OF wand compacted like funereal pyre 

OF a departed hero in old time 

On some Ayean pramontory rear'd, 

Or hy the Black inhospitable Sea. 

The crown ix on king Emry's head, his hair 
Ie redolent with the anointing oil. 

« Hail, King of Britain !s~-Samor cried, and « Hail! 
Replied that band of heroes ; Hail! the shores 
Echood, from bark and tent came pealing up 

The universal Hail, the ocean waves 

Broke in with their hoarse murmur of applause. 

« Air, carth, and waters, ye have play'd your part, 
There ’s yet another elemeut,»—cried aloud 
Samor, and ia the pyre he cast a brand. 

A moment, and nprush'd the giant fire, 

Piercing the dim heavens with its blazing brow, 
And on the still sir shaking its red locks. 

There by its side the Vassals and their King, 
Motionless on their shadows hnge and dun, 

Show'd like destroying Angels, round enwrapp’d 
In their carcering pomp of flame; far fash'd 

The yellow midnight day o'er shore and sea: 

The waves now ruddy heaved, now darkly plunged, 
Upon the rocks, within the wavering Sight 

Strong featured faces fierce, and hard-lined forms 
Broke out and disappear'd; the anchor'd fleet 
Were laving their brown sides in rainbow spray. 
No sound was heard, but the devouring flame, 

And the thick plashing waters, —« Keep your faith, 
(Cried Samor) ye eternal hills, and ye 
Meaven-neighbouring mountains!»—Eastward far anon 
Another fire rose furious up, behind 

Another and another: all the hills 

Each behind each held up its crest of flame; 
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Along the heavens the bright and crimson hue 1 
Widening and deepening travels on: the range 
Oerleaps black Tamar, by whose chon tide 
Cornwall is bounded, and on Ueytor rock, 
Above the stony moorish source of Dart, 

ft waves a sanguine standard; Haldon burns, 
And the sed City ‘ glows a deeper hue; 

And all the southern rocks, the moorland down: 
In those portentons characters of flame 
Discourse, and bear the glaring legend on, 
Even to the graves on Ambri plain, where woke i 
That pallid waman, and rejoiced, and deem'd : 
*T was sent to guide her to the tomb she sought. 
Fast flash they up, those altars of revenge, 

As the snake-tress'¢t Sister torch-bearers, 

‘Ti’ Eumenides, from the Tartarian depths 

Were leaping ou from hill to hill, on cach 
Leaving the tracks of their flame-dropping feet. 
Or as the souls of the dead fathers, wrapt 

In Inight meteorous grave-clothes, had arisen, -., 
Anil each sate crowning his accustom’d hill, : 
Silent and radiant; or as th’ isle devote 1 
Had wrought down hy her bold and frequent guilt 
Th’ Almighty's Jightuing shafts, now numberless 

c lurid reeking clouds, 

ing all the heights. On spreads the train, 
Nortlward it breaks upon the Quantack ridge, 

It reddens on the Mendip forests dark, 

It looks into the cavern'd Cheddar cliffs, 

The boatman on the Severn mouth awakes 

And secs the waters rippling round his keel 

In spots and streaks of purple light, each shore 
Ablaze with all its answering hills; the streams | 
Run glittering down Pliulimmon’s side, though thick 
And mooniess the wan night: and Idris stands 

Like Stromboli or tna, where ’t was feign’d 

Ever at their flashing furnace wrought the Sons 

Of Vulcan, forging with eternal toil 

Jove's never idle thunderbolts. And thou, 
Suowdon, the king of mountains, art not dark 
Amid thy vassal brethren gleaming bright, 

Is it to welcome thy returning Seer, 

That thus above thy clouds, above thy snows “rl 
Thou wearst that wreathed diadem of fire, i 
As to outshine the pale and winking stars? 
O'er Menai’s waters blue the gleaming spreads, 
The Bar Mona's secret grove beholds 

A ‘er an his harp-strings, and fooks out ‘ 
Upon the kindling cliffs of Penmanmaws. 
Is it a pile of martyrdym above i 
Clwyd’s green vale? beside the embers bright 
Stands holy Germain, as a Saint new come H 
From the pure mansions of beatitude, 

The centre of a glory, that spreads round 

Its film of thin pellucid gold. Nor there 
Pauses the restless Messenger, still on 

Vaults it from rock to rock, from peak to peak. 
Far seen it shimmer’d on Caer Ebranc wall, Hl 
And Malwyn blew a bugle blast for joy. : 
The sun uprising: sees the dusk night fled } 
Already from tall Pendle, and the height | 
OF Ingleborough, sees Helvellyn cast 
A meteor splendour on the mountain lakes, } 
Like mirrors of the liquid molten brass. H 
















































‘Caer ruth, Exeter. 
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‘The brightest and the broadest and the last, 
There flakes the beacon glare, and in the midst 
Dashing the raddy sparkles to and fro 

With the black remnant of a pine-tree stem, 
Stands arm’d from lead to foot Prince Vortimer. 





BOOK XI. 





Micary in thy endurance, in revenge 
Mightier! thou shakest thy dusky patience off, 
O Brittin! asa snake its wither'd skin, 

That hoasiful to the sunshine coils and spreads 
In bright and cruel beaety. Not in vain 


The slumber falls from thee, as dewdrops shed 
From the morn-kindling falcon’s wing. On Lill, 
e, in forest and in moor, in field 
like the free and common air, 
Lik@ the wide-spreading golden bue of dawn, 
Ranges the boundless passion uncontroll'd. 
The « Vigilance,» hath drop'd alsorb'd away 
| From the fierce war-cry, one portending word 
« Vengeance,» rides lonely upon all the winds. 

Alas, delicious Spring ! God sends thee down 
To breathe upon his cold and perish'd works 
Beanteous revival ; earth should welcome thee, 
Thee and the West wind, thy smooth paramour, 
With the soft laughter of her flowery incads, 
Her joys, her melodies, The prancing stag 
Flutters the shivering fern, the steed shakes out 
His mane, the dewy herbage silver-webb'd 
With frank step trampling; the wild goat looks down 
From his empurpling bed of heath, where break 
The waters deep and blue with crystal gleams 
OF their quick-leaping people: the fresh lark 
Is in the morning sky, the nightingile 
Tunes evesong to the dropping waterfall. 
Création lives with loveliness, all melts 
And trembSes into one mild harmony, 
Man, only harsh and inlrarmonions Man, 
Strews for thy delicate fvet the battle field, 
Makes all thy smooth and flowing airs to jar 
With his hoarse trampetings, scares thy sweet light 
With gleams of violent and angry brass. 

Away! it is a yearly common joy, 
A rapture that ne'er faite the solemn Sua 
Tr his cternal round, the blossoming 
\ And fragrance of the green resolving earth. 
But a fresh springtide in the human soul, 
A nation from its wintry trance set loose, 
The bursting ice of servitude, the bloom 
Of freedom in the wither'd mind obscure, 
The bleakness of the heart discomfited, 
And over the how'd shape and darkling brow 
The flowering out of faded glories, sounds 
OF cheering and of comfort to the rent 
And broken by the tyrannous northern blast, 
; These are earth’s rich adornings, these the choice 
OF nature’s hounteous and inspiring shows. 
Therefore the young Sun with his prime of light 
Shall beam on ensigns; the blithe airs shall waft 
Jocund the lofty peating battle words; 
And not unwelcome, fierce crests intercept 
«, | dhe spring-dews from the thirsty soil; the brass 





















Mave those wild beacons rear'd their fires, thou wakest, 


| For vestment the admiring earth shall wear 

More proud than all her flowery robe of green. 
In all the iste was flat subjection tame, 

In all the iste, hath Freedom reard her. plumed 

With terror, sandal'd with relentlessness 

J Her march tike brazen chariots, or the Uramp 

| OF horsemen in a rocky glen; and clouds 

velins in her Front, and in her rear 











Dead men in grisly heaps, dead Saxons strewn 
Upon their trampled White Horse banners: then 


Ler fury bath no time fo scorn, no pause 
To look back on her deathful deeds achieved, 

While auglit remains before her to achieve. 

Distract amid the wide spread feast of blood, 

The wandering raven knows not where to feed, 

And the gorged vulture droops his wing and sleeps. 

War hath the garb of holiness, bear proof, 
Thou vale of Clwyd, to our cold late days, 

By the embalming of tradition named, 

Maes Garmon, of that ssintly Bishop, He 

His grey thin locks unsbaken, his slow port 
Calm as he trod a chapel's rusi-strewn floar, 
Comes foremost of his Christian mountaineers, 
Against th’ embattled Pagans’ fierce array. 

By the 0 margin of the stream, the band 
Of Arngrim glitter in the morning light. 

Their shadowy lances line the marble stream 
With lung and level rules of trembling shade; 
The sunshine falling in bgtween in streaks 

Of brightness. Th€y th’ unwonted slow of war 
Betiold slow winding down the wooded bill. 

« Now by our Gods,» cried Arngrim, « discontent 
To scare our midnight with their insolent fires, 
‘They break upon our calm and peaceful day.» 
Rut silent as the travel of the clouds 
At breathless twilight, or a flack that winds, 
Dappling the brown cliff with its snowy specks, 
Foldward along the evening dews, a bell 
Now and then tinkling, faintly shrill, come on 
Outspreading on the meadow the stern band 
Of Britons with their mitred Captain; front 
Opposed to front they stand, and spear to spear. 
Then Germain clasp'd his hands and look’d to heaven, 
Then Germain iv a deep and solemn tone 
Cried « Alleluia! swer was flung back: 

From cliff aad cavern, « Allclaia,s burst; 

It seem’d strony voices brake the hosom’'d earth, 
Dropt voices from the clouds, and in the rush 
Of waters was a human clansour,! far 

Swept over all things in its boundless range 
The scattering and discomfiting appeal: 

’T was shaken From the si ing forest leaves, 
Ceaseless and countless, lifeless living things 
Multiplied, « Alleluia,» all the air 5 

Was that one word, all sounds became that sound, 
As the hroad lightning swallows up all lights, 
All quencld in one blue universal glare. 

On rush'd the Britons, but ‘gainst flying foes, 
Quick smote the Britons, but no breast-plate clove 
Before them, then the ignominious death 
Fisst through the back found way to Saxon hearts. 

Ob, Suevian forests! Clwyd’s vale behotils 
What ye have never witness'd, Arngrim’s flight— 
Fleet luntsman, thou art now the deer, the herd, 

































*HoWinshed, Book 5, Chap. 6, 
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Whereof thou wert the prime and lefty horn’ 
Are falling fast around thee, th’ unleash’ dogs 
Of havoc on their recking flanks and thee, 

The herdsman of the meck aud peaceful goats, 
Thee, the soft tuner of the reedy tute 

Reside Nantfrangon’s stony cataract, 

Mordrin pursues. So strong that hattle word 
Its holy transmutation and aust 
Works in the soul of man, the spirit shcathes 
In the thrice folding brass of valour, swells 
The thin and lazy blood ¢ a current fierce 
And torrent like, and in the breast crewhite 
But open to the trermlons melting airs 





{OF passions gentle and affections smooth, 
| Plants armed hopes and exgle-wing'd desires, 


Therefore that youth his downy land hath wreathed 
In the strong Suevian’s knotted locks, drawn up 
Like a wrought helm of ehon ; therefore fix 
His eyes, more used to swim in languid light, 
With an implacable and constant stare 
Down on the face of Arngrim, backward drawn, 
As he its writhing agony enjoy'd; 
And therefore he, whose wont it was to bear 
‘The many sparkling crystal, or the cup 
OF dripping water lily from the spring 
To the blithe maiden of his love, now shakes 
A gory and dissever'd head aloft, 
And bounds in wild ovation down the vale. 

But in that dire and beacon-haunted night 
King Vortigern his wonted seat bad “a’en 
Upon Caermerddhyn’s topmost palace tower. 
There, the best privilege of greatness fall'n, 
He saw not, nor was seen: there wrapt in ytoom, 
‘T was his soul's treasured luxury and choice joy 
To frame out of himself and his rear state, 
Dark comfortable likenesses, and full 
And frequent thrang’a they this wild midnight. 
All cloudy and indistinct lay round ; the sole 
Dull ylimmering like to tight was what remain’d 
Of day, just not so utterly extinct 
And quench’d as yet to show sptendour had been, 
And was not; dhe dusk simile of himself 
Delighted, royal once, now with a mock 
And mimic of his lustre haunted. Why, 
Why should not buman plory wane, since clouds 
Put out the immortal planets in the sky? 
Why should not crowns have seasons, since the moon 
Hath but her hour to queen it in the heavens? 
Why should not high and ctimbing souls be lost 
In the benighting sliroud of the world’s gloom? 
Lo, one inglorious, undistingnish'’d night 
Gathers the ancient mountains in its rain, 
While cer the dunnest and most turbulent clouds 
Thicken upon the stateliest; but beneath 
The lowly and contented waters lie 
Asleep upon their weedy hanks, yet they 
Have all the faint htue brightness that remains. 
Then mvodier the fantastic humour grown, 
Stoop’d upon mean and trivial things, them too 
Wrought to his wayward misanthropic scope. 
Amid the swaying and disturbed air 
The rooks hung murmuring on the oak-tree tops, 
As plaining their uneasy loftiness. 
While, solitary as himself, the owl 
Sate calling on its deaf and wandering mate. 
Him at that sound seized merriment, that made 




















« Howl on,» he cried, 

« Howl for thy dusky paramonr,»—and turn’d 

To where Rowena’s chamber casements stood, 

Void, silent, dark of their once-brilliant lights. 
Sudden around he mountain tops 

Each with its intertwisted sheaf of fame, 

Sonth, North and East and West, fire everywhere, 

Everywhere flashing and tumultuous light. 

Then gazed the unking’d, then eried ottt the fallen, 

« Now, by my soul, when comets gaze on kings 

Even from the far and vaulting heavens, ‘tis faith 

There ’s hollowness beneath their tottering thrones; 

But when they flash npon our carth, and stare 

Close in our faces, *t is ripe time and full 

For palaces to quake and r 

To ope their wide and all-receiving jaws. 

What is 't to me? ye menave at the Great ! 

Ye stoop not to be dangerous and dread, 

Oh haughty and mysterious lights ! to thrones. 

Low and despised ike mine; in earlier days = 

Vortigern would have quail'd, he mocks you now. 

Ye are not of the heavens, { know, I see, 

Discomfitures of darkness, Conquerors 

OF midnight, ye are of the earth. Why stands 

Caermerddhyn and the realm of Dyfed black 

Amid this restless multitude of flame ? 

’T is not for idle or for fruitless show 

That with such splendid violation Man 

Infringeth on stern nature's laws, and rends 

From night her consecrate and ancient pall! 

Samor, thy hand is there ! and Vortigern 

Hath not yet learnt the patience cold and tame 

To be ontblazed and stifled thns,»—Down past 

The Monarch from his seat; few minutes fled, 

And lo, within that Palace all look’d red, 

‘d with a deep confusing glare: 

ver ita vaulting dome of smoke 

ing arose and vast, till roaring out 

Columns of mounting fire sprung up, and all 

Whelm’d in one broad envelopement of flame, 

Stood; as when in heroic Pagan song 

Apollo to his Clarian temple came; 

Atonce the present Godhead kindled all 

Ti elaborate architeetnre, glory-wreathed 

The pillars rose, the sculptured architrave 

Swam in the liquid gold, the worshipper 

Within the vestibule of marble pure, 

Meld up his hand hefore his blinded eyes, 

And so adored : but th’ unconsuming fire 

Innoxions ranged th’ unparching edifice. 

was Palace or was Monarch seen 

at City, one a smouldering heap 

















































her, no one knew, but He who knows 
All things. ‘Twas frequent in the vulgar tale, 
None saw is, yet all knew them well that saw,! 
At miduight manifest a huge arm came 

Forth from the welkin ; once it waved and twice, 
Anil then it was not: but a bolt thrice fork'd, 
Each fork a spike of flame, hurt on the roof, 
And all became a fire, and all fell down 

And smoulder'd, even as now the shapeless walls 
Lie in scorch’d heaps and black. At that same hour 
A dark steed and a darker rider past. 





‘ Henry Huntingdon, Hist 7 
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With speed bemocking mortal steed, or man, 
Down the steep hill precipitous: ‘twas like 

In shape and hue black Favorin, on whose back 
King Vortigern was wont to rile abroad ; 

Like, surely not the same, for fire came out 
From under his quick hoofs, and in his breath, 
And sulphurous the blasted foot-tracks smelt, 
Some dinted deep in the hard rock, some sear’d 
On meadow grass, where never since have dews 
Lain glittering, never the fresh verdure sprung. 

Now is the whole Isle war. But I must erave 
Pardon from those in meaner conflict slain, 
Or conquerors; Poesy’s fair treasure-house 
Contains not all the bright and rich, that gem 
The course of hamankind ; in heaven alone 
Preserves enroll'd th’ imperishable hrass, 

Iu letters deep of amaranthine light, 
All martyrs to their country and their God. 

Ob that my spirit, holding the broad glass 
Of its invention, might at once condense 
Allurtys of glory from the kindling Isle 
Full emanating, as of old ‘tis famed 
‘The philosophic Syracusan caught 
The wide diverging sunbeams, by the force 
OF mind creating to hitnself a right 
And property in nature’s common gifts, 

And domineering the free elements. 
Ue that heaven-seized artillery pour'd forth 
To sar the high beaks of the ’sieging fleet, 





That burnt, unknowing whience, ‘mid the wet waves. 


So [ the fine immortal light would pour 
Abroad, in the long after-time to heam 

A consecrate and vestal fire, to puide 
Through danger's precipices wild, the slopes 
Sleepy and smooth of luxury and fulse bliss, 
All lovers of their country. They my song 
Embosoming within their heart of heart, 
Like mine own Samor should bear on, too strong 
To perish, and too haughty to despair. 
They happier, he uprearing on the sand 

A Pharos, steacly for a while to stem 

The fierce assaulting waves, in after times 
To fall; they building for eternity 

Britain's rock-founded temple of renown, 

In the Isfe’s centre is a champain broad, 

Now broken into corn-field and smooth mead, 
Near which a hill, now with the ruin'd towers 
Of Coningsborough (from that fight of Kings 
Named in old Saxon phrase), soars crested, Dune 
Skirts with her azure belt the level plain. 

Morn dawn'd with all her attributes, the slow 
Impearling of the heavens, the sparkling white 
On the webb’d grass, the fragrant mistiness, 

The fresh airs with the twinkling leaves ut eport, 
And all the gradual and emerging light, 

The crystalline distinctness settling clear, 

And all the wakening and the strengthening sound. 

There dawn’d she on a hattle-field superb. 

The beauty that is war's embellishment, 

The splendour under whose quick-glancing pall 
Man proudly moves to slay and to be slain, 

How wonderful! In semicircle huge, 

Round that hill foot, the Saxon camps his streagth, 
A many-colour'd dazaling cirque, more rich 

than the autumnal woods, wlien the quick winds 
Saks on them broken sunlight, than the skies 


‘When thunder clouds are bursting into light, 

Aad rainbow-skirted hangs each fold, or fringed 
With liquid gold, so waved that crescent broad 

h moving fire, bloom’d all the field with brass: 
Making of dread voluptuousness, the sense 

Of danger in deep admiration lost— 

Oh heauteous if that morning had no eve! 

The Eastern horn, his tall steeds to his car 
Harness’d, whose scythes shone newly burnish'd, held 
Caswallon ; he his painted soldiery, 

Their naked breasts blue-gleaming with uncouth 
And savage portraitures of hideous things, 
Muman and monstrous terribly combined, 
himscl€ no armour of defence 

‘d, as he were one Death dare not slay, 
ing from man’s vulgar lot exempt, 
Commission’d to destroy, yet dangerless 

Amid destrner rom war shower'd 
AML its stored te! baffled back 

Recoil’ from ounded front serene. 

q xl Germans, loose 
‘ious each strong nation’s arms, 
nd terrible diversity 
fell shill of slaughter, in the art 
gy Sa unifies to death, Some helm‘d, 































inded fied 

ders seem’d to ramp 
85 ith cross-hows some, 
unecs, séme with fulchions curved. 
The Arian, wont to make the sable night 

A pander to his terrors, ¢ in swarth arms 

He bursting from the forest, when the shades 

pest, like embodied gloom advanced, 
Shaped for some dreadful purpose, now he moved 
Unnatural ‘mid the clear and golden day. 

Here Hengist, Horsa there amid the troop 

Wound their war-horses; he his weapon fell 

Shook, a round ball of iron spikes chain'd loose 

To a huge pikestave, like a baleful star, 

Aye gleaming devastation in its sweep; 

Heng 
The « >» over all 
| The fatal White Horse in the banner shone. | 
| Round to ‘the left Argantyr with che dates 

these for Offa's slaughiter wild 
payment of revenge; 

ful of that broken fight 

| By Wye's clear stream, and his defrauded sword 

Of its hope-promised banquet, Samor's blood. 

Above the multitude of brass the heights 

j Were crowded with the wives and mothers, * they 

1 With their known presence working shame of flight, 
| And the high fear of being thought to fear. 

| With them the spoils of Britain, vessels carved, 

| Statues, and vestments of the Tyrian dye, 

























* Getcrum Arii super vires, quibus enumeratos paullo ante populos 
anteceduat, truces, insite: feritati arte ac tempore femocinantur ; 
nigra ecuta. tincia corpora: atras ad prvlia moctes leguat: ipsagque 











formidine aque umbra feralis exercitas terror-m inferangPaullo 
bostiam sustinente novam ac velut inferoum aspectum : nam primi 

i in omnibus previtis oculi vinewnter,—Tactz. Germ. c. 43. 

[ #—et in proximo bpignora : uode ferwionrum ululatus audi 
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Standards with antique legend scroll'd of deeds 
Done in old times. and gorgeous arms, and cups 
And lamps, and plate, or by fantastic art 
Minister'd to fond luxury’s wayward choice, 
Or consecrate to th’ aliar use of God. 

And there the Saxon Gods, the wood and stone 
Whereto thut people knelt and deified 
Their own hands’ work ; the Father of the race, 
Woden, all arm’d and crown'd; the tempest Lord, 
The thunder-shaking Thor,' ewelve radiant stars 
His coronet, aud seeptred his right band ; 
He on his stately couch reclining: fieres 
In his mysterious muidinde of signs, 
Arminsul; and th’ Uonameable, he fix'd 
On his flint pedestal, his skeleton shape 
Garmented scanily in a winding-sheet, 
And in his hand a torcl-blaze, meet to search 
Earth’s utmost, while in act to spring, one hand 
Upon his head, upon his shoulder one, 
His faithful Lion ramp'd in sculptured ire. 
Southward, with crescent its out-stretching horns 
Circling the foe, lay stretch’d the Gritish camp ; 
The cuntre held King Emrys, on the right 
Pendragon, on the left th’ Armoric King, 
With all his call steeds and brave riders; they 
The fathers of that famed chivalric race 
Of knights and tadics, glorious in old song, 
White-handed Iseult, Launcelot of the Lake, 
Chaste Perceval, that won thg Sangreal quest. 
But every where and iv all parts altke 
The Avenger held his post; all heard his voice, 
All fett his presence, all obey'd his sway, 
As western hurricane whirls up from earth, 
And heirs where'er it will, the loose-sheafd corn, 
The fluttering leaves, the shatter'd forest boughs, 
Even so lnis spirit seized and bore along, 
And swept with it dose proud brigades. Nor there 
Was not young Malwyn, lu his helmet wore 
Light shadow'd by an plume, so sued 
His sire, lest in the wildcring battle met 
‘Their cars sliould clash in impious strife, nor sought 
The father more obedience from the son, 
For Britain and with Samor fix'd to war. 
And in his brown and weather-beaten arms 
Game Vortimer, a pine-tree stem bis mace 
That clove the ai with desultory sweep. 
But by the viver browsed a single steed, 
Sablo as one of that poetic pair, 
On the fair plain of Enna, in the yoke 
Of Pluto, when Proserpina let fall 
From her soft lap her flowers, and mourn’d their foss 
Lavish, nor for herself reserved her tears. 
The horseman, not unlike that ravisher, 
Wore kingly aspect, and his step and mien 
Were as his realm were in a gloomier clime, 
Amid a drearier atmasphicee, ‘mid things 
Sluggish and melancholy, slow and dead. 
As though disclaim'd by each, and claiming none, 
He lay with cold impastial apathy 
Eying both armis, as their fates to him 
Were equal, and not worth the toil of Lope. 

But over either army silence lung, i 
Silence long, heavy, deep, as every heart 
Were busied with eternity ; all thoughts 
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Were bidding farewell to the Sun, whose rise 

They saw, whose setting they might never see, 

And all the heavens were thinly overdrawn 

With light and golden clouds, as though to couch 

The angels and the spirits floating there, 

While heaven the lucid hierarchy pour'd forth 

To view that solemn spectacle beneath, 

A Battle waged for freedom and for faith. H 
First rose a clamour and a crowding rush 

On the hill side, and a half-stitted cry, \ 

« The Prophetess! the Prophetess! was heard. 

Upon a waggon, ‘mid her idol Gods, 

She of the scal'd lip and the haunted heact, { 

The aged Virgin + sate; her thin gray hair . 

And hollow eyes in a strange sparkling stcep'd : 

Twice in the memory of the oldest spake 

et vaice, when Cotliic Alarie had set 

is Northern cnsign on Rome's shatter'd walls, 

day along the linden-shadow'd Elbe 

went, with bitter smile and broken song 

That mock’d at grandeur fall’'n and pride in dus ~ . 

Once more, when Vortigern in that famed feast 

Crown'd the fierce Nenyist; in the German woods 

She roam‘d with lofty and triumphal tone, 

Shricking of sceptres dancing in her sight, 

And Woden’s sons endiadem'd that rose \ 

And sweptand glittue'd past her. Now with eye 

Restless, and churning lip she sate, and thrice 

She mutter'd—« Flight! Fight! Flight)» Then look’d } 

she out 

Upon the orient Sun, and cried, « Down ! down !»— 

Then westward turn'd she, and withdrew her hand, 

From dallying with hee loase and hanging chin, 

And heckou'd to the faint remaining haze 

1. «Buck, fair darkness, heautcous gloom, 

! the Sun came on, the shades dispell'd. 

Then rose she up, then on the vacant space 

Getween hath armies fixd her eye; half laugh, | 

Half agony her cheek relax'd.—« I see, 

f see ye, ye Invisible! { hear, 

U hear ye! Chusers of the slain! 

Ye of the white forms horsed on thunder clouds! 

Ia! colourless as air, 

npalpable! wind on and urge 

Your sable and self-govern'd stecds ; They come, 

They whom your mantling hydrome! Ss, 

Whose cups are crownd, the gucsis of this night's feast, 

They come, they conve, for whom the Gods shall leap 

From thcir cloud thrones, and ask ye whom ye bring 

In stern troops crowding to their secret joy.» 

She shook her low dropt lip, and thus went on: 

«The bow is broken, and the shafts are snapt: 

The lance is shiver'd, and the buckler rent; H 

The helm is claven, and the plames are shiusl ; | 

the horse hath founderd, and the rider Fallen ; i 

The Crown'd are crownless, kingdomless the Kings; | 

The Conquerors conquerd, and the Slayers slain; 

One falls not, but he shall not stand, the axe I 

Shall glean th’ imperfect harvest of the sword ; ' 

the scaffold drinks the lees of battle’s cup; 

And one is woundless amid myriad wounds, 

And one is wounded where there is but one. 

Ho, for the broad-horn’d Elk that leads the herd! 
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j Ho, for the Pine that tops the shattering wood! 
+] Ho, for the Bark that admirals all the fleet! 
The herd is scatter'd, and the Elk unscathed, 
The wood is levell'd, upright is the Pine, 

‘The fleet is wreck’d, the Admiral on the waves. 
That Elk is in himeelf a sacrifice, 

That Pine shall have a storm its own, that Bark 
Shall perish in a solitary wreck, 

A sacrifice of shame ! a storm of dread! 

A bitter ignominious solitude!»— 

She had not ended, when a single steed 
Barst furious from the British line, with flight 
That had a tread of air, and not of earth. 
Fierce and direct he whirl’d to the hot charge 
His youthful Rider. Upright sate the Boy 
Arthur, at first with half reverted look, 

As to his mother to impart his joy, 

His transport. Early, oh fame-destined Child, 
Putst thou thy sickle in the field of fame. 

Over his head a dome of fiery darts 

dda cross-bow bolts vault o'er th’ eacumber'd air. 
Yet forward swept the child his rapid charge, 
And all at once to rescue all the Chiefs 

Rush’d onward: Uther’s drages-seem’d to sear 
The winds with its hot waving, Emrys struck 

His courser’s reeking flanks, his weapon huge 
Rear'd Vortimer, and Malwyn’s wheels ’gan whirl. 
And on the other side Argantyr tall, 

Hengist and Horsa, all the titled brave, 

Burst from their tardy lines, that vast behind 
Came rolling in tumultuous order on; 

As when at spring-time under the cold pole 

Two islands high of ice warp heavy and huge 
Upon the contrary currents, first th’ assault 

The promontories break, till meet the whole 
With one long crash, that wakes the silence, there 
Seated since time was born, far off and wide 
Rock’d by the conflict fierce old ocean boils. 

Still th’ upright Child seem'd only to rejoice 

Jn the curvetings of his wanton steed, 

And in the mingled-dazzling of bright arms. 

But over him a shield is spread, before 

A sword is waved, on every side the shield 

Dashes rude death aside, whirls every where 

The rapid and unwearied sword; the rein 

Of the fleet steed hath Samor grasp’d, and guides 
Amid the turmoil, As when the eagle sire 

Up in the sunshine leads his daring young, 


And soft and broken in through the thick plumes 
Gleams the unblinding splendour. So secure 
Wayed that fair Child his early war. But wild 
‘The wavering fray rock’d to and fro, and burnt 
Like one huge farnace the quick-flashing plain. 
Ever as ‘t were the same the Apostle saw 

In the Apocalypse, Death's own pale steed, 


“S| Over the broad fight shook the White Horse, spread 


Where'er its gleaming lighten’d the dun gloom, 
Steamy and vast the curdiing slaughter ‘pools, 
And such confusion burst around of lines 
Mingling and interchanging, Valour found 

No space for proud selection, forced to strike 
_*{ What cumber'd and obstructed its free path, 

* «+ To hew out through a mass of vulgar life 


pn and Vortimer, Argantyr twice 





Sometimes the dusk shade of his wing spreads o'er, 


A passage to some princely foe; twice met ’ 


Smote at Pendragon, but the whirlpool fierce 
Asunder swept them, and the deep of war 
Swallow’d them; many a broad and shapeless chasm 
‘Was rent in either battle, but new fronts 

Rush'd in, and made the shiver’d surface whole. 
‘The sun was shut out by a sphere of dust 

That wrapt the tumult, ’t was no sight for Heaven 
That rending and defacing its prime work, 

That waste of man, its masterpiece. But far 

Th’ Avenger had borne off the Child, his steed 
First drew his breath before Igerna’s tent. 

With her soft face apon the dust she Jay, 
Struggling to hush her own lament, in hope 
From the fierce din of war might happily come 
Some sound of cheer and comfort; but when full 
It rush’a upon her hearing, lond she shrick’d 

To drown the very noise she strove to hear. 

But when her Child's voice sounded, she look’d up 
With a cold glance which said, » That sound I've heard 
Every sad moment since he went, my soul 

Ts sick of self- “deception, will not trust 

Again, to be again beguiled.» She saw, 

And forced a sportive look to her sad face 

To lure him to her snowy arms. While he 

Back to the battle, as a scene of joy, 

Look’d waywardly, she clasp'd him to her breast 
With a fond anger, and both smiled and wept. 

A moment Samor gazed on her, and—« All, 

All have their hopes, and all those hopes fulfill’d, 
But 4, this side the gravefno hope for me 

And no fulfilment.s—Fast as sight could track 
The battle felt him in its thousand folds, 

But the undistinguish'd and chance-mingled fight 
Brook’d not young Malwyn; he his virgin shield 
Disdain’d mean blood should stain: where Bengiat | 

fought it ose 

He swept, the Saxon. saw theeagle plume 

And turn’d aloof, and on sem other head 
Discharged the blow for him nprear’d. But he ‘ 
Next plunged where Horea’s star-like weapon shone, 
Disastrous, shaking ruin, yet even that 

Glanced aside from the eagle plume. The Boy 
Uuer'd a weathful disappointed cry, 

And ’gainst Argantyr drove his car. He paused, 
And cried aloud, « Th. gagle plume,» and plunged 
Elsewhere for victims. That Pendragon heard, 
Even as he toil’d the third time to make way 

Amid the circling slain to the Augiian crest, 

And taunting thus,—« Methinks the eagle plame 
Hath some few feathers of the dove, so soft 

Spreads its peace-breathing influence.» But the Youth, 
« Ha, Father! thus, thus guilest chou to a faint 
And infamous security thy son? 

Thus enviest thou a noble foe? thus guardat 

With a base privilege from peril? Off, 

Coward distinction! off, faintchearted sign !« 

And helm and plume away he rent, his hair 

Curl'd down his shoulders, radiant on his brow 

The beauty of his anger shone, the pride 
‘OF winning thus a right to glorious death, 

Then set he forth on his bold quest again 
Impatient. Him Prince Vortimer beheld 

Sweeping between himself and Horsa, met 
| thei sea-shore fight by Thanet to renew; 

But something of his sister in his face, 

Something of Lilian harden'd and grown fierce, 
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As that ungodly creed were true, and she Half-harnese'd steeds; disorderly and swift 
Familiar to rude deeds of blood, had come As with their master's ire instinct they flew, 
One of Valhalla’s airy sisters hence Making a wide road through the hurtling fray. 
To summon him she loved. That gleam of her, Briton or Saxon, friend or foe alike, 
That though ungentle and unfeminine touch, Kinsman or stranger, one wide enmity 
Exquisite, in mid-uir his rugged mace ‘Gainst general humankind, one infinite 
Suspended; but fierce Horea on the Boy, And undistinguishing lust of carnage fill’d 
Just on his neck let fall the fatal spikes, The Master and the Horses; so wild groans 
And him the affrighted steeds bore off. But then Follow'd where’er he moved, ’t was all to him, 
Began a combat over which Death seem'd _ | So slaughter dripp'd and reek’d from the choked scythes, 
To hover, as of one assured, in hope The low lay mow'd like the spring grase, down swept 
OF both for victims at his godless shrine. ‘On th’ eminent, like lightning on the oaks, 
Then wounded and bareheaded Malwyn urged His battle-axe, each time it fell, each time 
On Hengist his remaster’d steeds the scythe, A life was gone, each time a hideous laugh 
Rased his majestic war horse. But aside Shone on the Slayer’s cheek and writhing lip ; 
He sprung, and flank’d the chariot; jong the strife, As in the Oriental wars where meet 
Long though unequal, like a serpent’s tongue Sultan and Omrah, under his broad tower 
Vibrated Malwyn’s battle axe, twice how'd Moves stately the huge Elephant, a shaft 
The Monarch to his saddle-how.—'T was fame Haply casts down his friendly rider, wont 
More splendid, thus with Hengist to have fought To lead him to the tank, whose children shared 
Than to have conquer’d hosts.of meaner men. With him their feast of fruits: awhile he droops ~>-— 
Heavy at length and fatal glided in Affectionate bis loose and moaning trunk; 
The wily Chief's cluding falchion stroke; Then in his grief aud vengeance bursts, and bears 
Fast flew the steeds, the master Jay behind, In his feet’s trampling veut and disarray 
Dragging with his face downward, still the reins To either army, ranks give way, and troops 
Cling in his cold and failing fingers, trail Scatter, while, swaying on his heaving back 
His neck and spread locks in the humid dust, His tottering tower, he shakes the sandy plain. 
His sharp arms character the yielding sand. Meanwhile had risen a conllict high and fierce 
On fly they, him at length desorting mate For Britain’s royal banner; Hengist here, 
And gasping on the bank, their hotshoofs plunge Argantyr, the Vikinger, Hermingard, 
Into the fimpid One, and to the wood And other Chiefs. But there th’ Armoric King, 
Rove on. It chanced erewhite that thither came Emrys and Uther, with the Avenger stood, 
To freshen with the water his spent steeds, An iron wall against their inroad ; turn’d 
And lave the clogging carnage from his wheels, Samor ‘gainst him at distance heard and seen, 
Caswallon, he his huge and weary length The car-borne Mountaineer, then Uther met 
Cast for brief rest upon the bank; a groan Argantyr, Hengist and King Emorys fought, 
Came from a helmless head that in the grass The rest o'erbore King Hoel; one hed slain 
Lay undistinguish’d. «’T is a Briton,» cried The standard-bearer, and all arms at once 
Caswallon, « cast the carrion off to feed Scized as it fell, all foreign and all foes. 
The dogs and kites, that thus irreverent breaks When lo, that sable Warrior, that retired 
Upon its monarch’s rest.» Even as a flower, And careless lad look’d on, upon his steed 
Poppy or hyacinth, on its broken stem, And in the battle, like a thundercloud 
Languidly raises its encumber'd head, He came, and like a thundercloud he burst, 
And turns it to the gentle igg sun, Black, cold and sullen, conquering without pride 
So feebly rose, #0 tuen’d that K6y his face And slaying without triumph ; three that grasp’d 
Unto the well-known voice; twice raised his head, The standard came at once to earth, while he 
Twice it fell back in powerless Leavincss ; Over his head with kingly motion sway'd 
Even at that moment from the dark wood came, ‘The bright redeemed ensign, and as fell 
Lured by their partners in the stall and field, The shaken sunlight radiant o'er his brow, 
His chariot coursers, heavily behind Pride came about him, and with voice like joy 
Dragging the vacant car, loose hung the reins, He cried aloud, « Arles! Arles!»—and shook his sword, 
And mournfulness and dull disorder slack'd + ‘Thou ‘st won me once a royal crown, and now 
The spirit of their tread. Caswallon knew, Shalt win a royal sepulchre.»—The sword 
And he leap’d up; the Boy bis bloodless lips Perform'd its fatal duty, down they fell 
With a long effort opened. « Was it well, Before him, Jute and Saxon, nameless men 
Father, at this my first, my earliest fight And Chieftains; what though wounds he scorn'd to 
To mock me with a baftled hope of fame? ward, 
‘Well was it to defraud me of my right Nor seem’d to feel, shower'd on him, and his blood 
To noble death ?»~and speaking thua he died, Oozed manifest, still he slew, still cried, « Arles! Arles!» 
Above him his convulsed uacoascious hands Still in the splendour the waved standard spread 
florribly with his rough black beard at play, Stood glorying the arm'd darkness of his form; 
Wreuching and twisting off the reoted locks, Stood from his wounded steed dismounted, stood 
Yet senseless of the pain, the Father lean’d. Amid an area of dead men, himself 
Then leap'd he up, with cool and jealous care About to die, none daring an assault, 
Within his chariot placed the Jifeless corpee, Be powerless of assailing. But the crown 
And with his lash fierce rent the half-unyoked That on the flag-staff gleam'd, he wrencl’d away, 
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And on his crest with calm solicitude : 
Placed it, then planting ’mid the high-heap’d slain 
The standard, to o'ercanopy his sleep, 
As one upon his nightly couch of down 
Composes quietly his weary head, 
So royally he laid him down to die— 

Bat now was every fight broke off, a pause 
Seized all the battle, one vast silence quench’d 
All tumult; slain and slayer, life and death 
Possess'd one swoon of torpor, draop’d and fail’d 
All passions, pride, wrath, vengeance, hate, dismay, 
All was one wide astonishment : alone 
‘wo undistracted on each other gazed, 
Where helpless in their death-blood they lay steep'd, 
The ebbing of each other's life, the stiff 
Damp growing on of death ; till in a groan 
Horsa exhausted his fierce soul: then came 
A momentary tinge, soft and subdued 
As of affections busy at his heart, 
On Vortimer’s expiring brow, his lip 
Litton, something of the curt men’s use, when names 
Beloved are floating o'er the thought, the flowers 
On that lone grave made fragrant his sick sense, 
And Eamont murmur‘d on his closing car. 

But he, whose coming cast this silence on 
Before it, as the night its widening shade, 
Curtaining nature in its soundiess pail, 
An atmosphere of dying breath where'er 
He moved, his drear envelopment, his path 
An clement of blood: #0 flect, so fast 
The power to fly seem'd wither'd, ere he came, 
Men laid them down and said their prayers and look’) 
For the quick plunging hoofs and rushing scythes : 
As when the palsied Universe aghast 
Lay, all its tenants, even Man, restless Man, 
Jo all his busy workings mute and still, 
When drove, 0 poets sing, the Sun-born youth 
Devious through heaven's affrighted signs, his Sire’s 
I-granted chariot, him the Thunderer hurl’d 
From th’ empyrean headlong to the gulf 
Of the half-parch’é Eridanus, where weep 
Even now the Sister Trees their amber tears 
O'er Phagton untimely dead. And now 
Had the Avenger reach’d the path of death, 
And stood in arms before the steeds, they came 
Rearing their ireful hoofs to dash him down; 
But with both hands he seized their foaming curbs, 
Holding them in their spring with outstretch’d arm 
Aloft, and made their lifted crests a shield 
Against their driver. He with baffled lash 
Goaded their quivering flanks, but that strong arm 
Held them above avoiding, their fore-hoofs 
Beat th’ unhurt air, and overspread his breast, 
Like a thick snow-shower, the fast falling foam, 
Then leap'd Caswallon down, back Samor hurl’¢ 
Coursers and chariot, and, « Now,» cried aloud, 
\ | «Now, King of Britain, in the name of God 
I tender thee a throne, two yards of earth 
To rot on, and a diadem, a wreath 
Of death-drops for thy haught aspiring brow.= 
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Stretch’d tow'rd his som, and in a frantic laugh 
=| Broke out, and echoed,—« Diadems and thrones!+ 
With rigid finger pointing at the dead. 

A moment, and the fury burst again ; 
>» came the ponderous battle-axe, from edge 

| 





« There, there, look there,» Caswalion cried, his hand 


To edge it rived the temper'd brass, as swift 

As shot-stars the thin ether; but the glaive 

Of Samor right into his bosom smote. 

Like some old turret, under whose broad shade: 
At summer noon the shepherd oft his flock 
Hath driven, and in the friendly cool rejoiced, 
Suddenly, violently, from its base 

Push'd by the winter floods, he fell ; his look 
Yet had its savage blasphemy: he felt 

More than the blow, the deadly blow, the cries 
OF joy and triumph from each army sent, 
Vaunting and loud; to him to die was nought, 
He could not brook the shame of being slain. 
But other thoughts arose ; hardly he crept 

To where dead Malwyn from the car hung down, 
Felt on his face the cold depending hand, 

And with a smile, half joy half anguish, died. 

Th’ Avenger knelt, his heart too full for prayer, 
Knelt, and held up his conqucring sword to beaven, 
Yet spake not. Rut the battle, as set free, 

Tis rugged game renew'd, nor equal now 

Nor now unbroken, Flight and shameful Rout 
Here scatter'd, Victory there and Pride array'd, 
‘And mase'd in comely files and full square troops 
Bore onward, Mountaineer and German break 
Around the hill foot, and like ebbing waves 
Disperse away. Argantyr, Hengist move 

In the recoiling flood reluctant. Them 

Nought more resembled, than two mountain bulls 
Driven by the horsaand flog and hunter spear, 
Still turning with huge brow and tearing up 

‘The deep earth with their wrathful stooping horns, 

But as the hill was. opened, from the top 

Even to the base arose a shriek and scream, 

As when some populous. Capital besieged, 

Sees yawning her wide-breach’d wall, end alb 

Her shatter'd bulwarks on. the earth,.so wiki, 

So dissonant the female rout appear'd 

Hanging with fierce disturbance the hill side. 

Some with rent hair ran te and fro, some stood 
With silent mocking lip, some softly prest 

Their infants to their heart, some held them forth 
As to invite the foe, and for them sued 

The mercy of immediate slaughter. Some 

Spake fiercely of past deeds of fame, some sang 

In taunting tone old sgngs of victory. Wives, 
With eye imploring and quick-heaving breast, 
Look’d sad allusions to endearments past; 
Mothers, all bashfulness cast down, rent down 
Their garments, to their sons displaying bare 

The fountains of their infant nourishment, 

Now ready to be plough'a with murtherous.swords. 
Some knelt before their cold deaf Gods, some scoff'd 
With imprecation blasphemous and shrill 

Their stony and unwakening thunders. Noise 
Not fiercer on Citheron side, th’ affright 

Not drearier, when the Thehan Bacchic rout, 
Their dashing cymbals white with moonshine, loose 
‘Their tresses bursting from their ivy crowns, 

And purple with enwoven vine-leaves, led 

Their orgies dangereus. In the midst the Queen 
Agavé shook the misdeem’d Lion's head 

Aloft, and Iaugh’a and danced and sung, nor knew 
That fion suckled at her own white breast. 

But Elfelin the Prophetess her seat 
Changed not, nor the near horror could recall 
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Her eye from its strange commerce with th’ unseen ; 
There had she been, there had she been in smiles 
All the long battle ; just before the spear 

Or falchion drank a warrior’s life-blood, she 
Audible, as a high-tribunal'd judge, 

Spake out his name, and aye her speech was doom, 


Nor long the o’erbearing Aight enwrapt thy strength, 


Argantyr! thou amid the shattering wreck 
Didst rise as in some ruinous city ald, 
Babylon or Palmyra, magic built, 
A single pillar yet with upright shaft 
Stands, ‘mid the wide prostration mossy and flat, 
Showing more eminent. Past the Saxon by, 
And look’d and wonder’d, even that he delay'd ; 
Cried his own Angliana—e King, away, away!» 
First came King Hoel on, whose falchion clove 
His buckler, with a wrest he burst in twain 
‘The shivering steel; came Emrys next, aside 
His misaim’d blow he shook ; last Uther, him 
His war-horse, by Argantyr’s beam-like spear 
Then first appall’d, bore ia vain anger past. 
From his late victory in proud breathlessness. 
Slow came the Avenger, but Argantyr raised 
A cry of furious joy: « Long sought, late found, 
I charge thee, by our last impeded fight, 
I charge thee, give me back mine own, my sword 
3s weary of its bathes of vulgar blood, 
And longs in nobler atreams to plunge; with thine 
T'll gild and hang it on my Father's grave, 
And his helm’d ghost in Wodéa's hall shall vaunt 
The glories of his son.+ « Generous and brave, 
When last we met, | shrank to'see my sword 
Bright with God’s sualight, now with dauntless hand 
4 lift it, and cry On, in the name of God.s 
They met, they strove, as with a cload enwrapt 
In their own majesty ; their motions gave 
Terror even to their shadows ; round them spread 
Attention like a sleep. Flight paused, Pursuit 
Caught up its loose rein, Death his furious work 
Ceased, and a dreary respite gave to souls 
Half parted; on their elbows rear’d them up 
The dying, with faint effort holding ope 
Their dropping eyelids, homage of delight 
War from its victims thus exacting. Mind 
And body engross'd the conflict. Men were seen 
At distance, for in their peculiar sphere, 
Within the wind and rash of their quick arms 
None ventured, following with unconscious limbs. 


Their blows, and shrinking as themselves were struck. 


Like scatter'd shiverings of a scathed oak lay 
Fragments of armour round them, the hard brass 


! Gave way, and broke the fiery temper'd steel, 


The stronger metal of the human soul, 

Valour, endured, and power thrice purified 

In Danger’s furnace fail'd not. Victory, tired 

Of wavering, to those passive instruments, 

Look'd to decide her long suspense. Behold 
Argantyr’s falchion, magic-wrought, his sires 

So fabled, by the Asgard dwarfs, nor bewn 

From carthly mines, nor dipp'd in earthly fires, 
Broke short. Th’ ancestral steel the Anglians saw, 
Sign of their Kings, and worship of their race, 
Give way, and wail'd and shriek’d aloud. The King 
Collected all his glory as a pall 

To perish in, and scorn’d his sworded foe 

To mock with vain defence of unarm'd hand. 





The exultation and fierce throb of hope 
Yet had not pass'd away, but look’d to death 
As it had look'd to conquest, death co well, 
So bravely carn’d to warrior fair as life : 
Stern welcoming, bold invitation Jured 
To its last work the Conqueror’s sword. Wim flush'd 
The pride of Conquest, vengeance long delay'd, 
Th’ exalted shame of victory won 50 slow, 
So toilsomely ; all fiery passions, all 
Tumultuous sense-intoxicating powers . 
Conspired with their wild anarchy beset 
fis despot soul. But he—« Ah, faithless sword, 
To me as to thy master faithless, him 
Naked at his extreme to leave, and me 
To guile of this occasion fair to win 
Hononr or death from great Argantyr’s arm.+ 

« Christian, thy God is mightiest, scorn not thou 
His bounty, nor with dalliance mock thy hour— 
Swike and consummate In—« Anglian, yes; my God, 
Th’ Almighty, is the mightiest now and ever, 
Because I scorn him not, 1 will not strike.»— 
So saying, he his sword cast down. + Thus, thus 
Warr'st thou?» the Angtian cried, «then thou hast won, 
I, I Argantyr yield me, other hand 
Had tempted me in vain with that base boon 
Which peasants prize and women weep for, life: 
To lord o'er dead Argantyr fate might grant, 
He only grants to vanquish him alive, 
Only to thee, well named Avenger!» Then 
‘The Captive and the Conqueror th’ armies saw 
Gazing upon each other with the brow 
Of high arch’d admiration; o'er the field 
From that example flow'd a noble scorn 
Of slaughtering the defenceless, mercy slaked 
The ardour of the fight. As the speck’d birch 
After a shower, with th’ odour of its bark . 
Freshens the circuit of the rain-bright grove; 
Or as the tender argent of Love's star 
Smiles to a tucid quiet the wild sky: 
So those illustrious rivals with the light 
Of their high language and heroic act 
Cast a nobility o'er all the war. 
That capture took a host, none scorn’d to yield, 
So loftily Argantyr wore the garb 
Of stern surrender, none inclined to slay, 
When Samor held the signal up to spare. 

But where the Lord of that dire falchion named 
The Widower of Women? Ite, the Chief 
Whose arms were squadrons, whose assault the shock 
OF hosts advancing? Hath the cream-blanched steed, 
Whom the outstripp'd winds pant after, borne away 
His master, yet with hope uncheck’d, and craft 
Unbaftled, th’ equal conflict to renew? 
Fast flew the horse, and fierce the rider spurr'd, 
That horse that all the day remorseless went 
Or dead and dying, all that Hengist slew 
All he cast down before him. Lo, he checks 
Suddenly, startlingly, with ears erect, 
Thick tremor oozing out from every pore, 
His broad chest palpitating, the thiek foam 
Lazily gathering on his dropping lip: 
The pawing of bis uplift forefoot chill’ 
To a loose hanging quiver. Nor his Lord 
Less horror seized; slack trembled in his left 
The bridle, with his right hand dropt his sword, 
Dripp'd siowly from its point the flaking blood 
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Of hundreds, this day fall'n beneath its edge. 
For lo, descended the hill side, stood up 

Right in his path the Prophetess, and held 

With a severe compassion both her arms 

Over her head, and thus—« It cannot be, 

I've cried unto the eagle, air hath none; 

I've sued unto the fleet and bounding deer, 

I've sought unto the sly and mining snake; 

There 's none above the earth, beneath the earth, 

No flight, no way, no narrow obscure way. 

I've call'd unto the lightning, as it-teap'd 

Along heaven's verge, it cannot guide thee forth ; 

I've beckon’d to the dun and pitchy gloom, 

It cannot shroud thee; to the caves of earth 

I've wail’d and shriek’d, they cannot chamber thee.» 
He apoke not, moved not, strove not: man and steel, 

Like some equestrian marble in the courts 

Of Emperors; that fieree eye whose wisdom keen 

+| Pierced the dark depths of counsel, hawk-like roved, 

Seizing the unutter'd thoughts from out men’s souls, 

~~ —ught order in the battle’s turbulent fray 

By its command, on the aged Woman's face 

Fir'd like a moonstruck idiot. She upright 

With strength beyond her bow'd and shrivell'd limbs 

Still stood, and murmur'd low, « Why comest thou not, 

Thou of the Vate? thou fated, come! come! come! 
The foes o’ertook, he look’d not round, their tramp 

Was round him, still he moved not; violent hands 

Seized on him, still the enchanted falchion hung 

Innocent as a feather hy his side. 

They tore him from his stced, still clung his eyes 

On her disastrous face; she fiercely shriek'’d 

Half pride at her accomplish’d prophecy, 

Half sorrow at Erle Hengist's fall, then down 

Upon the stone that bore her, she fell dead. 
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Ou Freedom, of our social Universe 

The Sun, that feedest from thy urn of light 

The starry commonwealth, from those mean lamps 
Modestly glimmering in their sphere retired, 

Even to the plenar and patrician orbs, 

‘That in their rich nobility of light, 

Or golden royalty endiadem'd, 
Their mystic circle undisturb’d round thee 

Move musical; but thou thy central state 
Preserving, equably the fair-rank’d whole 

In dutiful magnificence maintain’st, 

And stately splendour of obedience. Earth 
Wonders, th’ approval of th’ Almighty beams 
Manifest in the glory of the work. 

‘Though sometimes drown’d within the red eclipse 
Of tyranny, or brief while by the hase 

And marshy exhalations of low vice 

And popular license madden’d thou hast fash’d 
Disastrous and intolerable fire ; 

Yet ever mounting hast thou still march’d on 

To thy meridian throne. My waxen wing 

Ob, quenchless luminary! may not soar 

To that thy dazsting and o’erpowering noon ; 
Rather the broken glimpses of thy dawn 

Visiteth, when thy orient overcast 

ty sPromise and faint foretaste of its tight 











Beam'd forth, then plunged its cloud-slaked front in 
gloom. 
Even witli such promise dost thou now adorn 


| Thy chosen city by the Thames, where holds 


Victorious Emrys his high Judgment court. 
Thither the long ovation hath he led, 
Amid the solemn music of rent chains, 
The rapture of deliverance; where he past 
Earth brightening, and the face of man but now 
Brow-sear'd with the deep brand of servitude, 
To its old upright privilege restored 
Of gazing on its kindred heaven. The towns 
Gladden’d amid their ruins, churches shook 
h throngs of thankful yotaries,! till t was fear 
Transport might finish Desolation’s work, 
And bliss precipitate the half moulder'd walls. 
°T is famed, men died for joy, untimely births 
Were frequent, us the eager mothers prest 
To show their infants to the brightening world. 
They that but now beheld the bier-borne dead 
With miseruble envy, past them by 
Contemptnously pitying, as too soon 
Departed from this highly gifted earth. 
So they the Trinobantine City reach'd. 
Without the walls, close by the marge of Thames, * 
The synod of the Conquerors met; a place. 
Solemn and to the son! discoursing high. 
Here broad the bridgeless Thames, even like themselves 
‘Thus at their flush and high tide of renown, 
Swell'd his exultingywatéfs. There all waste 
The royal cemetery of Britain lay, 
The monuments, like their cold tenantry, 
Mouldering, above all ruin as beneath, 
A wide profound, drear sameness of decay. 
Upon the Church of Christ had heavily fallen 
‘The Pagan desolation, hung.the doots 
Loose on their broken and disused hinge, 
And grass amid the chequer'd pavement squares 
Was springing, and along the vacant choir 
The shrill wind was God's only worshipper. 

Even where they met, through the long years have 

sate 

In Parliament our nation’s high and wise. 
There have deep thouglits been ponder’d, strong designs 
On which the fate of the round world hath hung. 
Thence have the emanating rays of truth, 
Freedom, and constancy, and holiness 
Flow'd in their broad beneficence, no bound 
Owning but that which limits this brief earth, 
Brightening this misty state of man ; the winds 
thence bear mandates to th’ inconstant thrones 
Of Europe, to the realms of th’ orient Sun, . 
| Or to the new and ocean-sever'd earth, 
Or to the Southern cocoa-feather'd isles, 
Are welcome, as pure gales of health and joy. 
Still that deep dwelling underneath the earth 
Its high and ancient privilege maintains, 
Dark palace of cur island's parted Kings, 
Easth-ceil’d pavilion of our brave and wise, 
Whose ylory ere it swept them off, hath cast 
A radiance on the scythe of Death. Disused 
For two long heathen ages, it became 




















‘Then did Aurelius Ambrosius prt the Saxons out of ali utber 
parts of the fund, and repaired such cities, towns, and algo churches, 
as by them had been destroyed or defaced, otc, ioll. Book 6, | 
chap. 8. 1 
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The pavement of our sumptuous minster fair, 
That ever and anon yet gathers in 
King, Conqu’ror, Poet, Orator, or Sage 
To her stone chambers, there to sleep the sleep 
That wakens only at the Archange!’s trump. 
Firwt in the aynod rose King Emrys; he 
The royal sword of justice from his side 
Ungirding, placed it in the Avenger’s hand, 
And led him to the judgment-seat. He shrank, 
And offer'd back the solemn steel—+ Oh! King, 
Judge and Avenger! who shall reconcile 
The discord of those titles, private wrongs 
Will load my partial arm, and drag to earth 
‘The unsteady balance. Only God can join 
And blend in one the Injured and the Judge.» 
But as a wave lifts up and bears along 
A stately bark, 80 the acclamation swell 
Floated into the high Tribunal throne 
Reluctant Samor: on his right the King 
Sate sceptred, royal Uther on the left, 
While all around the assembled Nation bask'd 
In his effulgent presence. 'T was a boast 
In after ages this day to have scen 
Him whom all throng’d to see; memory of him, 
Every brief notice of his mien and height 
Become an beir-loom ; mothers at the font 
Gave to their babes his name, and e’er that child 
‘Was held the staff and honour of the race. 
So met the Nation in their judgment Hall, 
Its pavement was the escred nitthenearth, 
Its roof the crystal and immortal heavens. 
Then forth the captives came, Argantyr first, 
Even with his wonted loftinesa of tread : 
Nature's rich heraldry upon his brow 
Emblazing him of those whose scorn the world 
Bears unashamed, by whom to be despised 
Js no abasement. Men's eyes ranged from him 
To Samor, back to him—in wonder now 
Of conquest o'er such mighty foe, now lost 
The wonder in their kindred Conqueror’s pride. 
Then said the Anglian—+ Wherefore lead ye here te 
The sternness of his questioning appail’d 
All save the Judge,—« What Briton,» he replied, 
« Witnesseth anght against the Anglian Chief ?»— 
Thercat was proclamation, East and West 
And North and South: the silent winds came back 
With wings unloaded ; so that noble mien 
Wrought conquest o'er man’s darkest passions, hate, 
And doube, and terror, so the Captive cast 
His yoke on every soul, and harness'd it 
Unto his valiant spirit’s chariot wheels. 
Then spake the stately and tribunal’d Judge— 
« Anglian Argantyr! Britain is not wont 
T’ inflict upon a fair and open foe 
Auglt penal but defeat; her warfare hows 
Beneath her feet but tramples not; her throne 
{lath borne the stormy brunt of thy assault, 
And dash'd it off, and thus she saith, « Return, 
Keturn unto thy German woods, nor more, 
Once bafiled, vex our coasts with fruitless war. 
And thy return shall be to years remote 
Our bond and charter of security; 
A shudder and cold trembling at our name 
Shall pass with thee, the land that hath spurn'd back 
Argantyr's march of victory, shall be known 
T’ eternal freedom consecrate, Your ships 

















Shall plough our seas, but turn their timorons prows 
Aloof, while on the deck the Sea King points 

To our white cliffs, and saith—« The Anglian thence 
Retreated, shun the unconquerable shore.» — 

+ So nevermore shall my hot war-horse bathe 

Im British waters, nor my falchion meet 

The bold resistance of a British stec!, 

So wills the Conqueror, thus the Conquer'd swears. 

Thus spake Argantyr; sudden then and swift 
Loftier shot up his brow, prophetic hues 
Swam o'er his agitated features, words 
Came with a rash and instantaneous flow,— 

« I tell thee, Briton, that thy sons and mine 
Shall be two meeting and conflicting tides, 
Whose fierce relentless enmity shall fash 
This Jand into a whirlpool deep and wide, 

To swallow in its vast insatiate gulf 

Her peace and smooth.felicity, till flow 

‘Their waters reconciled in one broad bed, 

Briton and Anglian one in race and name. 

T is written in the ancient solemn Runes, 

"Tis spoken by prophetic virgin lips. 

Avenger, thou and I our earthly wars 

Haye ended, but my spirit yet shall hold 

Noble, inexorable strife with thine. 

It shall heave off its barrow, barst its tomb, 
And to my sons discourse of glorious foes 

In this rich Island to be met: my shade 

Shall cross them in their huntings, it shall walk 
‘The ocean paths, and on the winds, and seize 
Their prows, and fill their sails, and all its yoice 
And all its secret influences urge 

To the White Isle;* their slumbers shall not rest, 
‘Their quict shall be weariness, till lull'd 

Upon the pillow of success repose 

The hi the long hereditary feud.» 

So saying, he the bark that lay prepared 

With sail unfurl'd, ascended. She went forth 
Momently with quick shadow the blue Thames 
Darkening, then leaving on its breast a fight 
Like silver. ‘The fix'd eyes of wondering men 
Track’d his departure, while with farewell gleam 
The bright Sun shone upon his brow, and scem'd 
A triumph in the motion of the stream ; 

So loftily upon its long slow ebb 

It bore that honour-laden bark.—Nor pause, 

Lo in the presence of the Judgment Court 

The second criminal ; pride hud not pass’ 

Nor majesty from his hoar brow; he stood 

With all except the terror of despair, 
Consciously in fatality's strong bonds 

Manacled, of the coming death assured, 

Yet fronting the black future with a look 
Obdurate even to scornfulness. He seem'd 

As he heard nought, as though his oceupied ears 
Were pervious to no sound, since that dim voice 
Of her who speaking died, the silver hair'd, 

The Prophetess, that never spake untrue: 

‘As ever with a long unbroken flow 

Her song was ranging through his brain, and struck 
Its death-knoll on his soul, Nor change had come 
Since that drear hour to eye or cheek; the craft, 
The wisdom that was wont to make him lord 








"The Wolsh called it {ois Wen, the White Island, Speed, B. 5. 
¢. 2, Some derive Britain from Pryd Cain—Beauty and White. Ibid 
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Over the shifting pageant of events, 
Had given its trust up to o'er-ruling fate, 
And that stern Paramount, Necessity, 

Had seal'd him for her own, Amid them all 
He tower’d, as when the summer thunderbolt 
"Mid a rich fleet some storm-accustom’d bark 
Hath stricken, round her the glad waters dance, 
Her sails are full, her strong prow fronts the waves; 
But works within the irrevocable doom, 

Wells up her secret hold th’ inundant surge, 
And the heavy waters weigh her slowly down. 

For the arraignment made the Judge a sign, 

And the first witness was a mighty cry, 

As 't were the voice of the whole Isle, hills 

And plains and waters their abhorrence spake ; ” 
Hearse harmony of imprecation scem'd 

To break the ashy sleep of ruin’d towns, 

And th’ untomb'd slumbers of far battle vales. 
Aa if the crowd about the Judgment Court 

Did only with articulate voice repeat 

—L What indistinct came down on every wind. 
Then all the near, the distant, sank away, 

Only a low and melancholy tone, 

Like a far music down a summer stream 
Remain'd; upon the luil'd, nor panting air 
Fell that amooth snow of sound, till nearer now 
It swell'd, as clearer water-falls are heard 

When midnight grows more still, A funeral hymn, 
It pour'd the rapture of its sadness out, 

Even like a sparkling soporific wine. 

But now and then broke from its low long fall, 
Something of martial and majestic swell, 

That spake its mourning o'er vo vulgar dead. 

Lo to the royal burying-place, chance borne 
Even at this solemn time, or so ordain’d 
From their bright-scutcheon’d biers their part to bear 
In this arraignment, came King Vortigern, 

And th’ honour’d ashes of his Son. But still 
And voiceless these cold witnesses past on, 
Unto the place of tombs. Along the Thames 
Far floated into silence the spent hymn: 

And one accusing sound arose from them, 
The heavy falling of their earth to earth. 

One female mourner came behind the King, 
Half of her face the veil conceal’d, her eyes 
Were visible, and though a deadly haze 
Film’d their sunk balls, she sent into the grave, 
Following the heavy and descending corpse, 

A look of such imploring loveliness, 

A glance so sad, so self-condemning, ali 

(So softly, tremulously it appeal’d) 

Might wonder that the spirit came not back 

To animate for the utterance that she wish'd 
‘Those bloodless lips; forgiveness it was plain 

She sought, and one 80 beauteous to forgive, 

The dead might almost wake, And she sate down, 
Leaning her cheek upon a broken stone 

{Once a King’s monument) as listening yet 

Thr acceptance of her prayers: nor cloister’'d Nun 
Hath over since mourning her broken vows, 

And his neglect for whom those vows she brake, 
Come to the image of her Virgin Saint 

With such a faded cheek and contrite mien, 
Asher who by those royal ashes sate. 

But lo, new witnesses; a matron train 
_pifowing robes of grief came forth, the wives 








And mothers of those nobles foully slain 
At the Peace banquet, them the memory yet 
Seem’d haunting of delicious days broke off. 
On Hengist, even a captive, dared not they 
Look firmly, as their helpless loneliness 
Spake for them, they their solitary breasts 
Beat, wrung their destitute cold hands, and pass'd, 
Arose the mitred Germain, glanced his hand 
From that majestic criminal, where lay 
The ruins of God's church, and 80 sate down. 
But Samor look’d npon the mourner train, 
As though he sought a face that was not there, 
‘That coutd not be, soft Emeric’s.—+ I have none, 
Jonly none to witness of my wrongs.»— 
So said he, but he shook the sofiness off, 
On the tribunal rose severe, and stood 
Erect hefore the multitude. « Thou King, 
And ye, assembled People of the Isle, 
If that I speak your sentence right, give in 
Your sanction of Amen. Here stands the man, 
Who two long years laid waste with fire and sword 
Your native cities and your altar shrines: 
Here stands the man, who by slow frand and guile 
Discrown’d your stately Monarch, Vortigern: 
Here stands the man, hath water'd with your blood 
The red and sickening herbage of your land : 
Here stands the man, that to your peaceful feast 
Brought Murther, that grim seneschal, and druge’d 
With your most noble blood your friendly cups.» 
And at each change caffhe in the deep Amen, 
Even like the sounds men hear on stormy nights, 
When many thunders are abroad. Nought moved 
Stood Hengist, if emotion o'er him pass'd, 
’T was likest an elate contemptuous joy 
And glorying in those lofty worded crimes. 
Then, « Saxon Hengist, as thy sword bath made 
Our children fatherless, s0 fatherless é 
Must be thy children !s" And Amen knoll'd back, 
Asa plague-visited Metropolis 
Mourning the wide and genera! funeral, tolls 
From all her towers and spires the bell of death. 
« Thy children fatherless! not so—not so»— 
Rose with a shrick that Woman by the grave, 
And she sprang forth, as from beneath the earth, 
Asa partaker of, no mourner near 
That kingly coffin, Veil fell off, and band 
Started, through her bright tresses her pale face 
Glitter'd, like purest ivory chased in gold. 
Between the Criminal and Judge her stand 
Rowena took ; him as she saw and knew 
Flush'd a sick rapture o'er her face and neck, 
A fading rose-hue, like eve’s parting light 
On a snow bank; but from her marble brow 
She the bright-clustering hair wiped back, and thus: 
« Samor, the last time thou this brow beheld’st 
The moontight was upo! since that hour 
The water hath flow'd o'er it, holy sign 
Hath there been left by Christian hand, and 1 
Thy creed have learnt, and one word breathes it all, 
Mercy.1—« But Justice is God's attribute, 
Lady, as well as mercy, Man on earth 
Must he Vicegerent of both stern and mild, 
Lest over-ramping Evil set its foot 








* Tho words used to Agag were applied on this occasion, according 
to the Welsh tradition. Robert's Translation of the Brat of Tysitio, 
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Upon the prostrate world. The doom is said, 
The doom must be.»—. Ha! Man with heart of clay, 
To answer with chat cold and steadfast mien; 
Oh, ‘Il go back and sue the dead agaia, 
There ’s more forgiveness in the cold deaf corpse 
‘Than the warm keen-ear'd living. From that vault 
1 felt sweet reconcilement stealing up, 
That turn’d my tears to honey dew, here all, 
All sullen and relentless on me glares. 
J ask not for myself, not for myself, 
The ice of death is ronnd my heart, there long 
I've felt the slow consuming prey, I feel 
The trembling cbh of my departing life. 
That hoary head, though granted to my prayers, 
Shail never rest upon my failing knee, 
The father that ye give me back ( feel 
Ye give him, thou that bear’at the Avenger's name, 
1 know thee by a milder character), 
That father cannot Jong be mine; his hands 
May lay me in the grave, his eyes may weep, 
For they can weep, although ye think it not; 
Those hands ye deem for ever blood-embrued, 
I've felt chem fondling with my golden hii, 
When with gay childish foot { danced to meet 
Ilis far-resounding horn, That horn shall sound, 
But on my deaf and carth-closed ears no more, 
No more.»—+Rowena, when a Nation speaks, 
The iereyocablo sentence cannot change.» 
Then up her fair round arm she raised, and wrapt 
Like @ rich mantle round herherid pride 
As the poetic Juno in the chands 
Watking in ter majestic ir; while slow 
Refore her th’ azure-breasted peacocks draw 
Mer chariot.—« Tell me, thou that sitt’st clate, 
And ye, who call yourself this British realm, 
By what now right ye judge a German King? 
Where are your charters, where your serolls of law 
Whose bright and blazon’d titles give ye power 
To pass a doom on crowned head? Down, down, 
Ye bold Usurpers of the Judgment seat, 
Insolent doowers of a sacred life, 
Beyond your sphere to touch, your grasp to seize.» 
« Lady, we judge by the adamantine law, 
‘That tives within the eternal sow! of man, 
That God-enacted charter,» Blood for blood.» 


Exhausted she sank dewn upon her knees, 
Her knees that fainted under her.—« Ye can, 
Ye will not show unto a woman's eyes 
That bloody consummation, not to mine. 

Oh, thou that speakest in that brazen tone 7 
Implacable, the last time thou and 1 

Discoursed, thy voice was broken, tender, soft, t 
Remember'st thon ? ’t was then as it had caught i 
The trembling of the moonlight, that lay round 

With rapturous disquiet bathing us. 

Remember'st thou?»—u Almost the Judgment sword ~ 
Fell from the Avenger's failing hand, but firm 

He grasp‘d it, and with eyes to heaven upturn’d, 

« Oh, duty, duty, why art thou so stern?» 

Then, « Lady, lo, the headsman with his steel; 

To that dark Priest 't is given to sacrifice 

The’ victim of to-day—depart! depart! 

Colours may flow too deep far woman's sight, 

And sounds may burst too drear for woman's ear.» 

Stately as lily on a sunshine bank, 

Shaken from ite euctd leaves the a'ercharging dew=——! 
Freshen and strengthens its bow'd stem, so white 
So brightening to a pale cold pride, a faint ; 
And trembling majesty, Rowena sate, 

‘On Hengist’s dropping lip and knitted brow 
Was mockery at her fate-opposing prayer, ; 
And that was all. But she—« Proud-hearted Men, 

Yo vainly deem your privilege, your right, 
Prerogative of your high-minded race, 

The glory of endurance, and the state 

OF strong resolving fortitude. Here I, 

A womun born to melt and faint and fail, 

A frail, a delicate, dying woman, sit 

To shame ye.» She endured the flashing stroke 
Of th’ axe athwart her eyesight, and the blood 
That sprung around her she endured ; still kept 
‘The lily its unbroken-stateliness, 

And its pellucid beauty sparkled, still, 

But all its odours were exhaled—the breath 

Of life, the tremulous motion was at rest; 

A flower of marble on a temple wall, 

"T was fair but lived not, glitter'd but was cold. 
While from the headless corpse t’ its great account 
Went fiercely forth the Pagan’s haughty soul. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tax subject of the following Drama, had long appeared 
to me peculiarly adapted to the purposes of Poetry. I 
had, some time ago, imagined asketch, in a great degree 
similar to that which I have now filled up. The course 
of professional Study, which led me to the early Annals 
of our Church, recalled it to my remembrance, and, as 
it were, forced it on my attention. In the ontline of the 
Plot, and the development of the characters, especially 
that of Anne Boleyn, § have endeavoured to preserve 


historical truth: where History is silent, I have given | 
free scope to poetic licence, and introduced a character 
entirely imaginary. In endeavouring to embody that 
awful spirit of fanaticism—the more awful, because 
atrictly conscientious—which was arrayed against our 
early Reformers, I hope to be considered as writing of 
those times alone. The representation of the manner in 
which bigotry hardens into intolerance, intolerance into 
cruelty and an infringement on the great eternal prin- }> 
ciples of morality, can never be an unprofitable lesson, 
The Annals of all Nations, in which Reformation was 


begun or completed; those of the League in Fraies, of 
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the Low Countries and Spam, as well as of England, 
-| will fully bear me out in the picture which I have 
drawn; but I have no hesitation in asserting that even 
in those times the wise and good among the Roman 
Catholics reprobated, as strongly as ourselves, the san- 
guinary and unprincipled means by which the Power 
of the Papacy was maintained. I should observe, that 
I have, I trust with no unpardonable anachronism, 
anticipated the perfect organization of that Society, 
from which, as Robertson has with justice stated, 
« menkind have derived more advantages, and received 
greater injuries, than from any other of the religious 
fraternities.» Though its Founder had already snade 
many proselytes, the Society was not formally incor- 
porated till about five years after the death of Anne 
Boleyn, 

It may appear almost superfluous to add, that the 
manuer in which the Poem is written, as well aa the 
religious nature of the interest, must for ever preclude 
it from public representation. 





The Author of a Tragedy, recently published under 
the same name, having pointed out some coincidences 
of expression between his Drama and mine, I beg to 
state, most explicitly, that previous to the publication 
of Anne Boleyn, J had never scen, either in MS. or print, 
any cotemporary Poem on the same subject. 





CHARACTERS. 


MEN. 

‘King Henry VIL. 

Ancanisaop CRANMER. 

Srapagn Ganornen, Bishop of Winchester. 
Loup Rocavorp, Brother of Queen Anne. 
Dusk of Nonvour, 

Sta Hunay Norngys, 
Sim Faancts Weston, 
Sia Witttam Basazron, 
Sin Wittram Kinasron, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
Ancato Canarra, a follower of Ignatius Loyola. 
Manx Smzaron. 


Attendants on Queen Anne. 


WOMEN. 
Quan Anna, 
Counrsss of Rocurosp. 
Counress of Wiursuine, Mother of Queen Anne. 
Macoatane Smxaton. i 


Who deems, that none can rate her modest worth 
More high than her retiring self. Sweet sister, 
would not wound thy heaven-devoted ears 
With the unwonted sounds of worldly flattery; 
But in far distant climes, ‘mid strangers’ faces, 
That night was sweetest when I dream’d of thee, 
Our native garden here, our litde world 
OF common joys and sorrows. 
MAGDALENE. 
Dearest Mark, 
The heart deems truth whate'er it wishes true. 
And wilt thou now and then steal hither to me, 
When thou ’rt not call'd for at the Court? wilt bring 
Thy music, such as in the royal Chapel 
‘Thou ’rt wont to sing? Rude though mine ear, it loves 
Thy music, brother. 
MARK. 
Dearest, yes, I'll bring 
All these, and hymns forbidden there; there's one 
Was taught me by a simple fisher-boy, 
That sail’d the azure tide of that bright bay 
That laves the walls of Naples: as he sung— 
What time the midnight waves were starr’d with barks, 
Each with its single glow-worm lamp, that tipt 
The waters round with rippling lines of light— 
You would have thought Heaven's queen had strew’d 
around 
Silence, like that among the stars, when pause 
The Angels in ecstatic adoration. 
© MAGDALENE, 
Speak on, speak on!—Were it a stranger's voice 
‘That thus discoursed, 1 could lose days in listening ; 
But thine—— 
MARK, 
O! Magdalene, thou know’st not here 
In our chill, damp, and heavy 
The power, might, magic, stacy. of ewe eounds ! 
Oh! on some rock to sit, the twilight winds 
Breathing all odour by—at intervals 
To hear the hymonings of some virgin choir, 
With pauses musical as music's self, 
Come swelling up from deep and unseen distance; * 
Or under some vast dome, like Heaven's blue cope, 
All full and living with the liquid deluge 
Of harmony, till pillars, walls, and aisles, 
The altar paintings and cold images, 
Catch life and motion, and the weight of feeling 
Lies like a load upon the breathless bosom ! 
But speaking thus, hours will seem minutes, sister, 





And 
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SCENE. 
A small Garden near Westminster. 
Maax Suzaron, Macpacene Swsaton. 


MAGDALESE. 
0 welcofne, welcome—though I scarcely hoped 
That he who long hath dwelt in foreign climes, 
And now comes wearing the proud garb of Courts, 
Would waste the precious treasure of a thought 
On poor forgotten sister Magdalene, 

MARK. 
_ASeil the same humble tender Magdalene, 








MAGDALENE. 
Thou wouldst say farewell. Yet ere we part 
I long to speak one word—I dare not say 
Of counsel—but the love, whese only study 
Is one heart's book, gains deeper knowledge, Mark, 
Of its dark leaves, than schools can teach, or man. 
Learn from his fellow men. 
MARK, 
Sage monitress! 
MAGDALENE. 
Oh! Mark, Mark—in ope cradie were we laid, 
Our souls were born together, bred together ; 
In all thy thoughts, emotions, my fond love 
Anticipated thine own consciousness; 
I felt them, ere thyself knew thine own feelings : 
And never yet impetuous wish was born 


it 























In that warm heart, but, till fulfilment erown'd it, | Upon his saintly privacy, whose soul 


Thou wert its slave~its bounden, fetter'd slave. Haply is prostrate at Our Lady's feet, 
Ob! watch thyself, mistrust, fear—— In our behalf, his poor unworthy flock, 

Manx, Half of his life, our lady Abbess says, 

What? Js spent in Heaven, while the pale body here 
MAGDALENE. Pines in the absence of its nobler guest, 
Why all things. ~ MARK. 

In that loose Court, they say, each hard observance, | How, Angelot 
Fast, penance, all the rites of holy Church, + MAGDALENE. 
Are scoff'd; the dainty limbs are all too proud Peace, peace; seal lips and ears, 
T endure the chastening sackcloth, Sin is etill [They retire. 
Contagious: Jike hefelf are those that wait AwoELo Canarra. 
On that heretical and wicked Queen. 7 

MARK. ANGBLO CARAFFA. 
The wicked Queen!—oh! sister, dearest sister, | They cross'd me, and I needs must follow—to th’ Abbey; 
For the first time I'd see thy pure cheek burn T insult their fathers’ graves; to mock the Saints 


With penitenttcars ; go kneel, and ask Heaven's pardon— | That from the high empurpled windows glare 

Scourge thy misjudging heart—the wicked Queen! On the proud worshippers, whose secret hearts 

Heaven's living miracle of all its graces! Disdain their intercession ; scarce a lamp 

There 's not a breathing being in her presence Burnt on the prayerless shrines, and here and there 

But watches the least motion of a look, Some wan sad vot'ress, in Our Lady's chapel, —_ 

Th’ unutter'd intimation of desire, Listening in vain for the full anthem, told 

And lives upon the hope of doing service, Her beads, and shrunk from her own lonely voice. 

That done, is like the joy blest Angels feel But when I saw the Arch-heretic enrobed 

In minist’ring to prayers of holiest Saints. In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 

Authority she wears as 't were her birthright; Lift the dread Host with misbclieving hands, 

And when our rooted knees would grow to earth And heard another's voice profane read out, 

In adoration, reassuring gaiety In their own dissonant and barbarous tongue, 

Makes the soul smile at its own fears. The living word of God, the choking wrath 
MAGDALENE, * Convulsed my throat, and hurrying forth I sought 










But, Mark, A secret and unechoing Place, ¢ unload 
Believes she as the Church believes? My burthen'd heart! 
MARK. ‘T was the first time—the last 
T know not That holy Indignation hath o’erleap'd 


Wisdom’s strong barriers—the ill-zovérn'd features 
Play'd traitor to the close-wrapt heart. 


What she believes—I sce but what she does. 
Loose Court, and shameless Queen !—her audience 
Is of the wretched, destitute, forlorn : 
The usher to that Court is Beggary, 
" And Want the chamberlain; her flatterers, those 
Whote eloquence is full and bursting hearts; 
Her parasites, wan troops of starving men 
Round the full furnish’d hoard—pale dowerless maids— 
Nuns, like thyself, cast forth from their chaste cloisters 
To meet the bitter usage of the world; 
While holicst men are ever in her presence: 
Nor can their lavish charity exhaust 
The treasures of her goodness. 
MAGDALE! 


But thou 
That art a part of God's dread majesty, 
In whose dusk robe his own disastrous UTposes 
Th’ Almighty veils, twin-born with Destiny, 
Inexotable Secrecy! come, cowl 
This soul in deep impervious blackness !—Grant 
I may deny myself the pride and fame 
OF bringing back this loose apostate land 
To the true Faith. Be all mine agency 
Secret as are the springs of living fire 
In the world’s centre; bury deep my naime, 
That mortal eye ne'er read it, till emblazed 
Amid the roll of Christ's great Saints and Martyrs 
It shake away the oblivious gloom of ayes, 





Oh! Mark, Mark— 
My only joy on earth—that, if my sou! 
Fer dream’d of Heaven, wert evermore a part, 
Th’ intelligible part of its full bliss, 
Thou art not warp'd by pride of new opinion? 
MARK. 
Is't new ¢ adore the mingled consummation 
OF beauty, gentleness, and goodness? 
‘MAGDALENE. 

Cease! 
For this, for hearing this, | must do penance— 
Fast, weep, and pray; and, oh! beware, beware— 
The holy Father comes, whose keen eye reads 
The inmost soul; I've felt him pluck the thought, 
I dared not speak, from its dark sanctuary 





Ancguo, Manx, Macpanens. 


ANGELO, 
Ye may approach—the youth, or I mistake, 
Of whom Saavedra wrote, whose dulcet voice 
And skilful handling the sweet ute were famed. 
Through Italy—most fair report, young man, 
Hath been thy harbinger. 

MARK. 

Good reverend father, 

That men so wise, whose words are treasured counsels 
To mightiest Kings, should deign to note a name 
Like mine, moves wender. 


P the heart, and cast it down before mine eyes ANGELO. 
Till my soul shadder'd at its own corruption. Youth, thou hast a soul, 
He sees us not~stand back—'t were ill t’ intrude For which thy spiritual guide must answer, »b 
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‘As for a Monarch’s; im Ner care, the Church 
That guards the loftiest, ne'er o'erlooks the meanest. 
Thou 'rt new about the Court, and our good Queen, 
With gracious affabitity, will sit ; 
Listening to thy sweet languaged lute; thou ‘rt there 
In high esteem. 
7 MARK. 
Her Highness hath been pleased 
To hear me more than once; but word of praise 
From her had been a treasure, that my memory 
Had laid in store, for my whole life to brood on. 
+ anceto (aside), 
So warm!——I had forgot thy station, youth; 
But with the great we rank far less by birth 
Than estimation; and the power of ministering 
To their delight becomes nobility. 
MABE. 
What?—says your wisdom so? 
+ ANGELO. 
Good -youth, ! charge thee, 


“otvcish that modesty, that well becomes thee; 


But yet if Fame belie thee not, thy powers 
May bind high-scoped Advancement to thy service—- 
Thou mayst compete ere long with—which affects 
Her Majesty most of her servants? 
MAGK. 
Each 
Partakes alike of that all-winning ease— 
Not the proud condescension, which disdains 
Most manifestly when it stoops the lowest— 
All are her slaves, seeming almost her equals: 
She's loved— 
ANGELO. 
Enough !—Report speaks bounteously 
Of Henry Norreys: he and William Brereton 
And Francis Weston, are about her still— 
MARK. 
Not one, I do believe, would deem his life 
Ul barter'd for her service— 
ANGELO. 
And Lord Rochford, 
Her noble brother—as a Poet, youth, 
His art is kindred to thine own, its rival 
In making the mute air we breathe an element 
Of purest intellectual joy—the Queen 
To her close privacy admits. 
MARK. 
I've heard 
She takes delight beyond all words to hear 
Our harsher English tongue, by: his smooth skill, 
And noble Surrey’s, und fearn’d Wyatt's, Bow 
Melodious, as the honey-Jipp'd Italian. 
. ANGRLO. 
"Tis well. Thy orphan’d youth, I learn, Mark Smeaton, 
Wants that imperious curb Heaven délegates 
To parents’ hands; mine order, rank, and station 
Give to my councils th’ impress of command: 
I charge thee then} by thine own soul—beware— 
Should golden honours, as belike they may, 
Shower on thee, wear them still with humbleness. - 
Serve that bewitching but too easy Queen 
Assiduously, but still honourably. 
Aspire not, by whatever voice thou ’rt summon’d, 
Fo perilons distinction ; youth, again 


uD) ty, take heed—one single day omit not, 





On forfeiture of my paternal care, 
To pour thy full copfessing soul before me, 
MARK. 
What can your Wisdom mean? 
MAGDALENE. 

He means, dear brother, 
To merit his poor servants’ prayers for this— 
Prayers that shall mount before the earliest lark, 
Earth's first thanksgiving voice, t indulgent Heaven. 
Withdraw, withdraw, he heeds no more—away. : 
[Exeunt. 

ANGELO. 
That warning was a master-siroke: it brings 
The impossible within the scope of thought; 
We do forbid but what may come to pass; 
And he will brood on it, becanse forbidden, 
Till his whole soul is madness. - All the reat 
Are full of their proud honour, and disdain 
To torture with vain villanous misconstruction 
Bach innocent phrase to looseness. Cursed woman ! 
*Gainst whom remorselessness is Joftiest duty, 
And mercy sin beyond Heaven's yrace—thinkst thon 
‘Fo be a Queen, and dare to be a woman ! 
Play fool upon thy dizzy precipice, 
Nor smile, nor word, nor look, nor thought but ’s noted 
In our dark registers; each playful jest 
Is chronicled, and we are rich in all 
That's ocular proof and circumstance of guilt 
To jealousy’ distemper'd ear. 
ad 


And thou, 

Proud King ! theChurch’s head!—each lustful thought, 
Each murtherous deed, is a new link of the chain 
By which our slaves are trammell'd: we ‘Il let slip 
‘Thy own fierce passions, ruthless as the dogs 

Of war, to prey on thy obdurate heart; 

And they shall drag thee down, base, sappliant, 
Beneath our feet—or drive thee maddening on, =~ 
A hideous monster of all guilt, to fright 

The world from its apostasy, and brand 

The Heretic cause with thy eternal shame. 





Whitehall. * 


Quazn Anns, ATrENDaNts, her Atmonen. 


ALMONER. 
So please your Majesty, your pensioners 
Flock in such hungry and still gathering troops, _ 
The table's full. 

. QUEEN. 
Then, Sir, spread more; the Queen 
Commands it. 

ALMONER. 
But the cost, your Grace! 
QUEEN. 
Weigh that 
When thon dost serve ourself, not our poor neighbours, 
Why sate I down but yesterday, ‘mid pomps 
And luxuries that might have fed a village? 
Go coin those wines, barter for homelier cates 
Those candied superfluities. 
ALMONER. 
It stands not 
With the King’s honour thus to mulet and limit 
Your Highness’ state. 
QUEEN. 
Still Jess, Sir, to contract 
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And weigh with base frugality the alms F 

His Grace bestows through me, his humble agent. 
The Bounty of the King, Heaven's delegate, 

Should be as Heaven's: the Sun, that through the grate 
OF some barr’d dungeon lights the pallid cheek 

Of the poor prisoner, isa gracious gift; 

But that which argues the great God of Nature 
Is the rich prodigality of light, 

That kindles the wide universal sky 

And gladdens worlds, But to descend to truths 
-Of bomelier prudence. 'T is not weil to feast 
A lazy herd of sleek unlabouring drones. 

Most true, Sir; but his Majesty hath pleased 

To take some certain Convents and rich Abbeys 
Into his royal hands; they, that were bred 

‘To sun themselves in careless indolence, 

Are cast abroad to buffet the hard world 

For bare subsistence ; even the once mitred Lords 
Of manors, benefices, lands, and palaces, 

Ill busbanding their limited maintenance, 

Are brought to beggary and painful want: 
Therefore our bounty must outrun awhile 

Our better wisdom. 





ALMONER, 
I obey your Highness. 
i Quasn. 
And have our best thanks for your prudent caution 
As for your prompt compliance.— 
Gracious Heaven! 
T thought a throne would give™he power of blessing 
Illimitable—to speak, were to make-glad 
All hearts. Alas! the higher we aspire, 
The wider spreads bencath us the dark scene 
OF human wretchedness, which even to lighten 
Wants not Heaven's goodness only, but Heaven's wisdom, 
While casy mischief waits on meanest minds, 
The idiot with a wanton brand may fire 
Th’ imperial city, a base beggar’s brood 
Tofect a paradise with pestilence, 
‘While deep-laid schemes of princelicst goodness end 
In wider evil, and thrice heavier ruin. 
‘Ye smile to hear these solemn arguments 
Upon these langhter-loving lips. 
’ BABY RocmYORD, 
Your Highness 
your mirth 





’ 

Is ever thus, or gladdening with 

Or teaching with your wisdom. 
Quen. 

Lady Rochford, 

Might I not add that chou art ever flattering? 

A brother's wife should too sincerely love 

To pamper a vain heart with praise. 

| EADY ROCHFORD (aside). 

i Still shamed 

| And sill rebuked—curse on her proud humility ! 

| ‘QUEEN. 

Enough of this—in truth the board that led 

To this grave reasoning forces oft a smile 

Even on Compassion’s tearful face: the strange, 

The motley groups! the doubts, the awe, the fears, 

The pride of beggary! There are, who patch, 

As though in honour of the royal feast, 

With scarlet and rich hues their loose-hung tatters ; 

And some will creep, as they were led to justice, 

Along the hall, and the next instant pledge, 

Like jovial courtiers, the Queen's health. But those 








Of the old religion move me most. They steal 

Reluctant with suspicious steps, each instant 

Crossing themselves, to exorcise, no doubt, 

The fiends beneath the board : each time they touch 

Or dish or flagon, they renew the charm, 

As though the viands flavour'd of rank heresy, 

And 't were a deadly sin to taste the dole 

Of wicked Gospeller. Last noon came in 

Two maids, whose tatter'd veils hut ill conceal’d 

‘Their wan and famine-sunken cheeks, not worn, 

With holy fast, but bitter withering want; 

Desperate they ate, as conscious of their sin: 

Anon a pattering sound of beads I heard, 

A voice half breathless muttering broken Ayes; 

Lo, the good lady Abbess, come to save 

Her soul-endanger'd charge ; but, sad to tell, 

The tempting fumes o'erpower'd her holy rigour, 

And the grave mother to the flesh-pots fell. 
ATTENDANT. 

Madam, the Countess Wiltshire. 





Lavy Wivrsnias. 


LADY WILTSHIRE. 
Dearest Anne! 

My child !—Your Highness’ pardon; my old lips \ 
Will never learn th’ unwonted reverence; | 
Still clings the old familiar fondness round me. | 
Quaen. | 
Dear mother, have I ceased to be your child | 

Being a Queen? for your altendance, Ladies, 
We thank yon, and ere long may task your service; 
But now—in truth I play the Queen but ill i 
Beside the cradle of my child—and thus | 
Within my mother’s arms—— 
[fhe Ladies retire. | 
LADY WILTSHIRE. j 
Ob! who had thought | 
Our little playful Anne, all mirth and frolic, i 
The veriest madcap that ere made a mother i 
Tremble, rejoice, and smile, and weep at once, ~ ‘ 
Should sit on England's throne? Nay, if thou bribe not | 
My garrulous age, I may betray strange tales | 
Not all besceming the high sceptred state i 

Of the Queen's majesty, 
QUEEN. 
1 much mistrust you— 


In truth I do. 

LADY WILTSHIRE. 

Well, Heaven be praised for all, 
Chiefty that F and thy good Father, Anne, 
Have lived with our own eyes to witness it. 
And now, come when ir will, thow’‘lt have me buried 
In royal state; my funeral pomp shall have { 
Sceptres and royal scutcheons in its train : ! 
I'll not endure that my base epitaph 
Write me plain wife of good Sir Thomas Boleyn; 
Yl be emblazed ia characters of gold, 
‘The mother of Queen Anne. 
QUEEN. 
Ay, in good time, 

Some twenty years or more we ‘ll think of this: 
But, by my faith, best mother, there ’s no joy 
Of all that wait like chain'd and harness'd slaves 
Around the thrones of kings—the porop, thesplendour, 
The hearty voice of popular acclaim, 
The grave esteem of godly men, the power Z 
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Boundless of succouring the distress'd, the grace 

4 And favour of a royal Husband, worthiest, 

Were he a peasant, of our fondest dotage ; 

Tho consciousness of being a humble means 

To build anew Christ's desolated Church— 

There ‘s nought more full, sincere, and rapturous— 
nought— 

Than thus repaying all the pains, the prayers 

Of her that bore me, nursed me, train'd-me up 

To this high doom, making me like herself. 

Mother, all other joys make my cheek smile; 

Rut thy affectionate and blameless pride 

Makes gladness speak her truer tinguage—tears: 

And here comes one will not rebuke our weeping, 

My noble Rochford. 


Loan Rocavoro. 


ROCHPORD. 


Does your Highness pardon 
This bold intrusion ? 
pee QUEEN. 
I will pardon all 
Bat this cold courteous ceremony: 
I would not, Brother, for my throne, forego 
My station in thy heart. Wert thon a stranger, 
‘Thy letter’ fame had given thee entrance here. 
'T is such as thou adorn a court, less honour 
Than honouring; for you Poets hald a court 
Which whoso visits not hath lost all title 
To that nobility which lives for ages, 
‘Where Kings are proud to enter. There's no clime 
Nor age not evemghe Heaven of Heavens, but sends, 
Summon'd by your plumed herald Fantaisie, 
Its embassage of noblest images 
‘To do you service; and ye entertain them 
Right royally, do make them move to music 
That they forget the sounds of their own spheres. 
ROCHFORD. 
Your Highness ! 
QUEEN. 
Nay, your Sister! 
ROCHFORD. 
Sweet rebuke: 
Dear Sister, I've been toiling in your service, 
Or rather turning toil to sweet delight; 
I've been.enriching my rude verse with thoughts 
I stole from thee in that religious converse 
We held some days ago, when we discussd 
The vain idolatries of Rome, adoring 
With disproportionate and erring reverence 
The Holy Virgin. I've a hyma, methinks 
Will not offend.—Will 't plesse your Highness hear it? 
QUEEN. 
Most willingly, it suits the hour—for eve, 
That steats so softly on the quiet world, 
Seems made for solemn music, even as nature 
Breathed silence over all in earth.and Heaven, 
Vocal alone with grateful man’s thanksgiving. 
ROCHFORD. 
Here—call Mark Smeaton, bid him bring his lute. 


The above, SMEATON. 


ROCHFORD. 
Now, boy, that tone I told thee of within; 

{ And look thon touch ‘it masterly : her Grace 
-b-Hith that nice ear that vibrates to the touch 





Of harmony, so tremblingly alive 
‘The slightest discord jars on it like anguish. 
Not with that shaking hand— 
Look, the Queen smiles! 
Right, boy, thou own'st that inspiration. 


The Protestant's Hymn to the Virgin. 


ia 
Oh! Virgin Mother ! not with choral byma 
Around the lamp-deck’d altar high and dim, 
Where silver bells are faintly ringing, 
And odorous censers lightly swinging ; 
Till blazing forth above, beneath, around, 
Rolls the full organ’s never-ceasing sound : 
Not with the costly gift of gold and gem, 
“Where thy enshrined imege stands, 
Loveliest, though framed by daring human hands, 
And halo'd with thy sun-like diadem: 
Not with the deep devotion of the heart, 
Close folded arms across the heaving breast, 
And words that find no breath, and sighs supprest— 
Mary, we seck not thee 
With suppliant agony 
Of burning tears, that all unbidden start; 
To mortal name our jealous souls deny 
The incommunicable meed of Deity. 


2. 
And thou, where’er thy everlasting seat— 
If ever human prayer, With noise unmeet, 
Up to thy radiant throne on high, 
Ascend through the reluctant sky ; 
Or carthly music its fond notes intrade 
Upon the silence of beatitude : 
Lowliest as loveliest among mortal maids! 
With alt the grief that mag abate.” ;..! 
The changelese biies of thy empyreal ott, 
Ever thy sad dejected look wphraids , 
The misdirected homage, vain and blind ; 
Aside thou turnest thy offended ears 
Where one Hosanna fills t' acclaiming spheres; 
Ob! conscious child of Eve, 
Mary, thy soul doth grieve 
At godhead’s sacred rite to thee assign’d ; 
Mourning the rash unholy injury done 
To the redeeming name of thy Almighty Son ! 


3. 
Yet ne'er Incarnate Fancad might reside, 
Save where his conscious presence glorified ; 
Thee, therefore, bovelicr far we deem 
Than eye may see or sou! may dream. 
Unchanged—unwasted by the paigs of earth, 
‘Thou didst bring forth the fair immortal birth : 
And Hope and Faith, and deep maternal Joy, 
And Love, and not unholy Pride, 
With soft unevanescent glory dyed 
Thy checks, while gazing on the peorless boy; 
And surer than prophetic consciousness, 
That he was born all human-kiud to bless! 
The musical and peopled air was dim, 
Mary, where'er thy haunt, 
With angels visitant, 
Nor always did the viewless Seraphim 
Stand with their plamed glories unconfest, 
To see the Eternal Child while cradled on thy breast. 
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And what, though in the ‘euler bleak and wild, 
Thou didst bring forth the unregarded child, 
The summon’‘d star made haste to shine 
Upon that new-born face divine, 
And the low dwelling of the stabled beast 
Shone with the homage of the gorgeous East. 
Though driven far off to Nitus’ reedy shore, 
As thou didst slake thy burning feet, 
Where o’er the desert fount the arching palm-trees 
meet; . 
Still its soft pillow'd charge thy hosom bore ; 
And thou didst watch in rapture his sweet sleep ; 
Or gaze, while sportive he thy locks carest, 
Or drank the living fountain of thy breast. 
Yet, Mary, o'er thy soul 
A silent sadness stole, 
Nor could thy swelling eyes refuse to weep, 
| For Rachel, desolate, in agony, 
', And Bethlehem’s mothers childless all but thee. 


5. 
Nor fail’d thy watchful spirit to behold 
The secret inborn Deity unfold : 
Nor e’er without a painless awe, 
The wonderous youth the mother saw; 
For in the Baptist’s playful love appear'd 
The homage of a heart that almost fear'd: 
And though in meek. subjection still he dwelt 
Beneath thy hushand’s lowly h6me, 
Oft from his lips would words mysterious cofne; 
The sou! untanght the present Saviour felt. 
As more than prophet raptures o'er him broke, 
And fuller stil! the inspiration pour'd, 
Half-bow'd to earth unconscious knees adored: 
Mary, before thy sight, 
The wonder-working might, 
Prerogative of highest Godhead woke ; 
Unfearful yet!—when instant at his siga, 
The water vessels blush'd with generous wine. 


6. 
Blest o'er all women; did thy heart repress, 
Humble as chaste; wath thought of loftiness, 
‘When wonder efter wonder burst 
Around the child thy boom norst ;— 
The dumb began to sing, the lame to leap ; 
His unwet footsteps trod the unyielding deep; 
Still at his word disease and anguish ceased, 
And healthful blood began to flow, 
Ruddy, beneath the leper's skin of snow ; 
And shuddering fiends the tortured soul released; 
And from the grave arose the summon'd dead? 
Yet, ah! did ne’er thy mother’s heart repine, 
When he set forth upon his dread design ? 
Mary, did ne'er thy love 
His piteous fate reprove, 
When on the rock reposed his houseless head? 
Seem’d it not strange to thy officious zeal— 
All pains, all sorrows, save his own, to heal? 


q- 
Yet, ch! how awful, Desolate! to thee, 
‘Thus to have shrined the living Deity ! 
‘When underneath the loaded Rood, 
Forlorn the childless mother stood : 









Then when that voice, whose first articulate breath. 
Thrili'd her enraptured ear, had now in death: 
Bequeath’d her to his care whom best he loved; 
When the cold death-dew bathed his brow, 
And faint the drooping head began to bow, 
Wert thou not, saddest, too severely proved? 
As in thy sight each rigid limb grew cold, 
And the lip whiten'd with the burning thirst, 
And the last cry of o'erwrought anguish burst, 
Where then the Shiloh’s crown, 
Mary, the Christ's renown, 
By Prophets and Angelic harps foretold? 
Was strength to thy undoubting spirit given? 
Or did not human love o’erpower thy trust in Heaven? 


8. 
But when Death's conqueror from the tomb return’d, 
Was thine the heart that at his voice ne’er burn'd? 
Follow'd him not thy constant sight, 
Slow melting in Heaven's purest white, 
To take his ancient endless seat on high, 
On the right hand of Parent Deity? 
And when thine earthly pilgrimage was ended, 
We deem not, but that circled round, 
With ringing harps of Heaven's most glorious sound, 
Thy spirit, redeem’d through thy Son's blood, ascended: 
There evermore in Jowliest loftiness, 
Meck thou admirest, how that living God, 
That fills the Heavens and Earth, in thee abode. 
Mary, we yield to thee 
All but idolatry ; 
We gaze, admire, and wonder—love and bless: 
Pure, blameless, holy, every praise be thine, 
All honour save thy Son's, all glory but divine. 








SCENE. 
The Palace of the Bishop of Winchester. 
ANGELO, 
More blood! more blood !—three noble brethren more, 
From the Carthusian’s decimated house (1), 
Doom’d to the block—ay, pour it forth like water! 
Make your Thames red, till your proud galleys plough 
Their way, and leave a sanguine wake behind them: 
Set wide the gates of Hell, and summon thence 
Murder, enthroned on your high judgment-seat; 
Arm her dark sister, lawless Massacre, 
With the dread axe of public Execution; 
Can Hell, or Earth’s confederate Kings prevail 
‘Gainst the true Church?—But, oh! ye martyr'd souls! 
Spirits, with whose saintly blood their robes are wet— 
Oh! all-accomplish’d More, and sainted Fisher, 
Rejoice ye not that with your death ye rouse 
The Sre-wing'd ministers of Heaven's just wrath, 
That welcoming your souls to th’ abode of bliss, 
Stand with apread wings, and ready girt for vengeance! 
But ye, the pulpit Captains of the Schism, 

Worse than the worst—soul murderers, Hell's Apostles— 
Ye would pour oi into the Church’s wounds 
‘That your own parricide hands have rent, and think 
They will not plead against you.—Oh! ye blind 
To earthly wisdom as Heaven's light, that dare not 
Greatly to sin, or, politicly severe, 
Crush where ye conquer—ye will stand aloof 
From the black scaffold, preach, protest, forswear 
All deeds of blood; yet your infected cause Z 
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Shall smell of it to latest generations ! 

Oh fools! to plunge in internecine strife, 

Yet pause, and fear to slay:—deserving none, 

And by Heaven's throne receiving none, to dream 

Of showing merey; either way ye perish, 

Or shed the martyrs’ blood, whose dying voices 

Arm Earth, Helt, Heaven, ‘gainst your ungodly cause; 
Abstain, the uncheck’d recoil of our fierce vengeance 
Shall sweep you to the appointed pit of Hell! 


ANGeLo, GARDINER. 


ANGELO. 
My Lord of Winchester, thou hast received 
Our full credentials from St Peter’s chair? 
GARDINER. 
Brother in Christ, thou know’et this land rejects 
Rome's Bishop and his tyrannous usurpation. 
ANGELO. 
‘That Stephen Gardiner owns no power in Rome 
I know, nor yet in England, What cares he 
For King or Pontiff, so he may maintain 
The proud supremacy of Stephen Gardiner. 
Asecond, but a greater Wolsey, thou, 
With thine unbounded soul, wouldst rule o'er all— 
Church, State, the world—— 
GARDING! 
Malian, thon ’rt too bold—~— 
ANGELO. 
Too true, good Islander! but think not, Gardiner, 
{or lament or deprecate thy greatness. 
What qualities that make man fit to rule 
Meet not in Winchester’s capacious soul? 
The statesman’s large and comprehensive mind ; 
The politician's keen prophetic eye; 
The acholar’s mastery o'er the realm of knowledge; 
Smooth manners, that with courtly art persuade; 
The eloquent pen, pregnant with thought profound ; 
Quickness to penetrate each dark design ; 
Sagacity to wind the unwilling soul 
To his own purpose : wisest in the council; 
Deep read in books—in man's dark heart still deeper; 
Most knowing in all Europe's courts. Blest England, 
If she but prize his worth; himself most blest, 
I€ but to his own interests blind, he err not 
On his ascendant path—-— 
GARDINER. 
Your meaning, brother? 
ANGELO. 
A Churchman, and abase the Church’s rule! 
wu} grasp, 
Whose delegates are we, as he is Heaven's, 
And place it in the temporal tyrant’s hands, 
That hath no scope nor end but his own pride 
And carnal !nat of sway! Rome covets power, 
Bat for her sons, with wholesome tyranny, 
To their own weal, to govern kings and nations, 
Oh! traitor to thy people, King, and God, 
As to thyself! to cast away the sceptre 
That sways man’s sou! to his immortal vantage! 
Son of the Haly Church, I exorcise 








4 The fiend of disobedience from thine heart; 


By all thou lovest—pomp, majesty, dominion, 





By all thou hatest—th’ apostate cause and crew, 


* | Pheall powerful Granmer !—ay, I see thy check 





Blanch, thy low quivering lip—by all thou fear'st, 
Byall thou hopest, thon ’rt ours, thou ’rt Rome's, thou ‘rt 
Heaven's! 
GARDINER. 
Good Father, wails have ears—the treacherous air, 
With terrible delation, wanders round 
The thrones of Kings, 
ANGELO, 
Thou think’st not, I or Rome 
Would urge a rashness, which might wreck our cause: 
Would have thee cast this wise diesembling off, 
By which thou hast won the easy confidence 
Of foolish heretics: be supple still, 
And seeming true, thou ’rt worthier of our trust. 
We know thy heart our own, and lend awhile 
Thy tongue, thy pen, to the proud King, t' abase him 
To a more abject slave of thee and Rome. 
Now hear me, Prelate, glut thine ear with tidings, 
For there are dark and deep-delved plots, that “scape 
Even Gardiner’s lynx-eyed sight—thy sou! shall laugh. 
The Queen—the Boleyn—the false harlot heretic— 
She ‘s in our toils—lost, doom'’d—— 
GARDINER. 
1 know the King 
Is fallen away to a new Just, and hates 
Where once he doted.—But her death !— 
ANGELO. 
What! versed 
In courts like Gardiner, and not know how close 
Death waits upon the bletting hate of Kings? 
T tell thee, she shall die—die on a scaffold! 
Die branded like a hase adulteress!— 
Die like a heretic—the Church’s foe!— 
Die unabsolved, unhousel'd—die for ever! 4 
GARDINER, 
Ay, but her blameless life; the love ahe wins 
By subtle sorcery from every rank: 
ANGELO. 
Blameless!—a heretic avow'd, proctaim'd, 
The nursing mother of Apostacy! 
Heap crime on crime, load all her soul with blackness, 
Make her name hideous to the end of time; 
Yet is she not, to 4 true son of the Church, 
More odious, more abominable—all sins 
‘Are in that one! Adultery, murder, nought 
Is wanting but desire or meet occasion, 
And the loose heart gives way. 
GARDINER. 
But this Jane Seymour 
Is of no better brood. 
ANGELO, 
What reck we who 
Or what she is? she shall give place t another, 
Another still, till the fierce flame burns out, 
And shame, remorse, and horror, all the furies 
That howl and madden round the guilty bed, 
Seize on the abject Monarch! He shall lick 
The dust beneath our feet, and pay what price 
The Church ordain, for tardy reconcilement. 
GARDINER. 
Brother, draw near! thy speech hath bodied forth 
What hath come floating o'er my secret thought. 
ANGELO. 
And own’st thou not Heaven's manifest inspiration ? 
GARDINER. 
So thou wilt bring to pass what Gardiner left 
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In unaccomplish'd vision! Man of men, 
What fame shall wait, what canonizing glory 
On sainted Angelo ! 
ANGELO. 

While Stephen Gardiner 
Must sink into the baser rank. Oh! fear not,’ 
Nor jealously mistrust me, lest ¥ cross 
Thy upward path; 1 have forsworn the world, 
Not with the formal oaths that burst like flax, 
But those that chain the soul with triple iron. 
Earth hath no guerdon I may covet, none 
I may enjoy.—Thou, Stephen Gardiner, 
Shalt rule submissive Prelates, Peers and Kings, 
Loftiest in station, as in mind the mightiest ; 
And a perpetual noon of golden power 
Shall blaze around thy lordly mitred state. 


! I'm girt for other journeys: at that hour, 


When all but crown’d the righteous work, this Iele 

Halé how'd again to the Holy See, I go 

Far in some savage land unknown, remote 

From civilized or reasonable life, 

From letters, arts—where wild men howl around 

‘Theic blood-stain’d altars~ to uplift th’ unknown, 

Unawful Crucifix; 1 go to pine 

With famine ; waste with slow disease; the loathing 

And scorn of men, And when thy race is run, 

Thou, Winchester, in marble cemetery, 

Where thy cathedral roof, like some rich grove, 

Spreads o'er, and ail the walls with ’scutcheons blaze, 

Shalt lie. While anthem’d chev<s gnd pealing organs, 

And incense clouds, and a bright heaven of lamps, 

Shall solemnize thy gorgeous obsequics ; 

O'er my unsepulchred and houseless bones, 

Cast on the barren beach of the salt sea, 

Or arid desert, where the vulture flaps 

Her dreary wings, shall never wandering Priest 

Or bid his beads or say one passing pray’r. 

Thy memory shall live in this land's records 

While the sea girds the isle; but mine shall perish 

As utterly as some base beggar's child 

That unbaptized drops like abortive fruit 

Toto unheliow'd grave. 

‘ OAUDINEA. 

Enpposible! 

Rome cannot waste on such wild service minds 

Like thine, nor they endure the base obedience. 

ANGRLO. 

Man of this world, thou know’st not those who tread. 

‘The stepe of great Ignatius, those that bear 

The name of Jesus and his Gross. I’ve sunk 

For ever title, rank, wealth—even my being; 

And self-annihilated, boast inyself 

A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body 

That shall bespread the world, uncheck'd, untraced— 

Like God's own presence, every where, yet no where— 

‘Th’ invisible control, by which Rome rules 

The universal mind of man. On me 

My Father's palace-gateg no more shall open, 

I own no more my proud ancestral name, 

Ihave no property even in these weeds, 

‘These coarse and simple weeds I wear; nor will, 

Nor passion, nor affection, nor the love 

Of kindred touch this earth-estranged heart ; 

My personal being is absorb'd and dead. 

Thou think’st it much with eilice, scourge, and fast 

To macerate thy all-too pamper'd body, 


That thy sere licart is seal’d to woman’s love, 
That child shall never climb thy knees, nor call thee 
His father :—on the altar of my God 
1 ve laid a nobler sacrifice, a soul 
Conscions it might have compass’d empire.—This 
I’ve done; and in no brief and frantic fit 
Of youthful lust ungratified—in the hour 
OF disappointed pride. A noble, born 
Of Rome's patrician blood, rich, letter’d, versed 
Jn the affairs of nen; no monkish dreamer 
Hearing Ieaven’s summons in cestatic vision. 
God spoke within this heart but with the voice 
OF stern deliberate duty, and I rose 
Resolved to sail the flood, to tread the fire 
That's nought—to quench all natural compunction, 
To know nor right nor wrong, nor crime nor virtue, 
But as subservient to Rome’s cause and Heaven's. 
I've school'd my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 
f've strung my tender heart to bloodiest havoe, 
And stand prepared to wear the martyr’s flames 
Like nuptial robes;—far worse, to drag to the stake 
My friend, the brother of my soul—if thus 
I sear the hydra’s heads of heresy. 
GARDINER. 
Think not thine order, brother, nor thy tenets 
Sublime as that unquestioning devotion. 
With which God’s Seraphim perform his mandates, 
Unknown, unnoticed, unobserved. I lay 
The volume of this heart, that man ne'er read, 
Before thee. Here is hate of heresy, 
Deep, desperate as thine own. In the dead night, 
And in the secret prayers of my dark cliamber, 
Like thee I cry, Holy and True, how long— 
Oh! when will they blaze up and gladden heaven, 
The glorious purifying fires, and purge 
The land of its pollutions; when the Church 
Its pure and virgin whiteness re-array, 
And its true Sons shake off dissembling darkness? 
ANGELO. 
Oh! Gardiner, beware! No lust of vengeance, 
No carnal hate, nor hope of worldly triumph, 
Must leaven our heroic zeal: God's will 
Its sole commission, its sole end God's glory, 
We must gird up our souls to this high service, 
Alike subdue and bend our pride and passions 
To our great scope; with nought too stern or dread 
But that we ‘I on relentless, nought too base 
But we will stoop—much is already dono— 
GARDINER, 
Enough, I ask no more, would know no more. 
1 il stand aloof, and wait in holy hope 
Th appointed hour. 
ANGELO. 
In safety reap the harvest 
Sown in the sweat of others’ brows. 'T is well, 
Thus shall it be, thus beat the cause will prosper; 
And, prosper but the.cause, my work is done. 





Whitehall, 


QUEEN (dismissing her Ladies). 
Away—we are not used to order twice; 
Away—depart.— 





Jam alone—alone— 
Nor that cold hateful pomp of fawning faces 
*| Pursnes me, nor the true officions love 
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Of those whose hearts I would not wring, by seeming 
| The wretch I am: s0 pour thee forth, mine heart, 
Pour thy full tide of bitterness ; for Queens 
Must weep in secret when they weep. 1 saw it— 
'T was no foul vision—with unblinded eyes 
1 saw it; his fond hands, as once in mine, 
Were wreathed in hers; he gazed upon her face 
Even with those fatal cyes, no woman looks ar— 
I know it, ah ! too well—nor madly dote. 
That eloquence, the self-same burning words 
That seize the awe-atruck soul, when weakest, thrill’d 
Her vainly-deaf averted ears.—Oh, Heaven! 
Tthank thee that I cursed her not, nor him. 
Jane Seymour, like a sister did 1 deem thee; 
But what of that? Thou tt heaven-ordain’d to visit 
Tler sins upon the head of her that dared 
To love, to wed another's lord, Mayst thou 
Neer know the racking anguish of this hour, 
The desolation of this heart! But thou, 
Oh! thou, my crime, my madness! thou on whom 
The toftiest woman had been proud to dote, 
Had he becn master of a straw roof'd cottage! 
Was 't just to awe, to dazzle the young mind, 
That deem’d its transport loyal admiration, 
Submissive duty all, till it awoke 
And found it thrilling, deepest woman's love! 
Too late, too early disabused—would Heaven 
That I were still abused! Long, long I've felt 
Love's honds fall one by one from thy pall’d heart. 
Oh! the fond falsehoods of my credulous soul! 
War, poticy, religion, all the cares 
OF kingdoms, Europe's fate within thy hands, 
I pleaded to myself to justify 
Thy cold estrangement. 

Well, 't is o'er, and I 
‘Must sit alone on my cold eminence, 
All women's envy, mine own scorn and pity. 
And all the sweetness of these virgin lips, 
And all the pureness of this virgin bosom, 
And all the fondness of this virgin heart, 
Forgotten, turn’d to scora—perchance to loathing. 
Heaven! was no way but this, and none but He 
To scourge this guilty heart? Thy will be done. 
I’ve still a noble Father, and a Brother, 
And, Powers of grace! my Mother—kill her not, 
Break not her heart,—for sure it will break to hear it, 
My child, my child, thou only wilt not feel it: 
Thy parent o'er thy face may weep, nor thou 
Be sadder for her misery; thou wilt love me 


Oh! ne'er before would I have fled thy presence : 
Betray me not, my tear-swoln eyes, 


Queen, Lavy Winrsarre. 


LADY WILTSHIRE, 
Dear Anne, 


"| Icome to task thy goodness: thou must use 


That witching influence none e’er resists; 
That, with a sweet and pardonable treason, 


To think or speak but at thy pleasure— 
quaen (aside). 
Heaven! 
Each word wrings blood from my torn heart. 
LADY WILTSHIRE. 
’ 





There never lived who could refuse thee ought; 
For thou were never known to ask amiss. 
But, thou 'rt ali tears. 
QUEEN. 
Nought—nought—thy story, Mother. 
LADY WILTSAIRE. 
Ay, nothing sure will chase away thy weakness, 
Ret of the body or the mind, 60 soon 
As that sweet consciousness that thou art using 
The power Heaven gave thee in Heaven's cause. 
Grace 
The Primate waits without ¢ implore your Highness, 
That the old high-born Prior of the Carthusians, 
And two right noble brethren of that house, 
‘That, obstinate and self-will'd, still subscribe not 
The King’s supreme dominion, may find mercy, 
Nor perish on the ignominious scaffold. 
QUEEN. 

My Lord of Canterbury at our door! 
\ The presence of that righteous man, dear Mother, 

Breathes sanctity as though from Heaven; our hearts 
O’erftow at once with prayer and holiest thoughts. 
Admit his Grace. 


Nis 


The above. Caanmen. 


QUREN. 
Your blessing, holy Father. 
CRANMER. 
Heaven save your Highyess! But, remember, Lady, 
Prayers of anointedPriests or mitred Prelates 
Are poor and valueless to such as come 
From those that wear Christ's truest livery, 
The wretched and the broken-hearted. 
QUEEN (aside). 
A 
1 own thy voice—then mine are surely heard. 
CRANMER. 
I'll teach your Grace to do Heaven violence, 
By shrining your blest name in vows of men, 
From death released, from cruel public death, 
The Countess Wiltshire hath made known our suit; 
And though my soul abbors the wilful bardness 
Of these proud men, yet they were nursed in error— 
In error, but for all-enlightening grace, 
That still had darken’d our own souls, 
Extreme t’ avenge its outraged majesty, 
Would the red roaring thunder ever cease? 
And shall the axe earth's injured Monarchs wield 








Were Heaven. 


Though thy false father scorn and loathe. My Mother— | Be never satiate with the offending blood? 


QUEEN. 
Had I the power! ‘ 
CRANMER. 
The power! thon ’st ever been 
The rainbow o’er the awful throne. The King, 
That lives but in thy presence, ne'er disdain’d 
Thy rightcons supplication. Oh! great Queen, 
Our cause, the Gospel cause, the cause of Christ, 
Is spotted o'er with shame. Rude sacrilege 


Makes the King’s Grace thy slave, nor leaves him power | Usurpe the name of godly Reformation, 


And revels in the spoil of shrine and altar. 

Men have cast down the incensed heathenish image 
To worship with more foul idolatry 

The gold of which ‘t was wrought; and all the blood 
The too relentless Law for Treason sheds, 


Jn truth, ! Attaints our blameless faith of direst cruelty. 
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amssn (aside}. 
More woe, more woe—to know these holy hopes, 
This noble trust, misplaced and frustrate all! 
Your Grace o'ervalues our poor influence, 
Such ae it is. 
LADY WILTSHIRE. 
The King! 
QUEEN. 
1'll know the worst. 
Dear Mother, leave us. Come conte*hpt or shame, 
She must not witness it: ut he the rather 
Will seek to compensate the heart's deep wrongs 
By outward graciousness. Wretch, wretch inyselF, 
I may relieve the wretchedness of others :— 
Be ‘tas it may, the world shall never know 
Through me the secret of his sin, his falsehood, 
But deem him by my love the gentlest husband 
As the most noble Monarch upon Earth. 


Kine Henny. 


KING. 
Refuse our mandate—shut their Abbey gates 
Against our Poursnivants—refuse our oaths— 
Now, by St Paul, not one of them shall wear 
His shaven crown on his audacious shoulders ! 
GRANMER. 
Your Majesty will hear your faithful servant. 
KING. 
I'll none of it—theic heads or_their allegiance. 
God’s death! have all our Parham@ht and Peers, 
Our Rev'rend Bishops, given their hands and seals, 
And shall we thus be mock'd and set at nought 
By beggarty and barefoot monks? Archbishop, 
| Out of our love to thine own reverend person, 
We do refuse thy most unwise petition, 
Good foolish man, not one of them but urged 
By that old Priest of the Seven Hills would burn us, 
Body and soul. We'll have no Kings but one, 
None but ourself.--Tut, not a word. How now? 
What, Nan? what blank? what alla mort? Thy jests, 
And thy quaint sayings, and thy smiles— 
QUEEN. 






My Liege, 
Ihave been sued to be a suppliant 
For those who, fall’n beneath thine high displeasure— 
KING. 
‘Sdeath! ye 've your answer—as ¥ pass'd but now 
Jane Seymour was set on 1’ entreat our mercy; 
We yielded not, nor thought of being wearied 
At every step with the old tedious tale— 
Art answer'd? 
QUEEN. 
What I am, I owe your Grace, 
And in most deep humility confess it; 
But being as I am, your Grace's wife, 
I knew not that my maid’s rejected prayer 
Precluded further speech—— 
KING. 

Why, how now, wayward! 
Your maid! good truth, Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter's 
Right nobly served. I'd have you know, proud woman, 
What the King gives, the King may take away— 
Who raised up one from dust, may raise another. 
Look to thyself, { sey—thou mayst have cause; 
Look, and be wise—be humble, For your Grace 








‘We ‘ve business in our Council—not a word— 
‘Our Queen ’s our subject still. 
queen (alone). 

And this is he, 
The flower of the world’s chivalry, most courtly 
Where met the splendor of ali courts!’ When Europe 
Sent its three Sav'reigns to that Golden field, 
Who won all cyes with liberal noble bearing? 
Who charm‘d all cars with high and gracious speech ? 
Who made all hearts his slaves by inbred worth 
But English Henry? by his pattern all 
Moved, spoke, rode, tilted, shaped their dress, their lan- 

mage, 

And he that most resembled England's King, 
Was kingliest in the esteem of all. This he 
That lay whole hours before my worshipp'd feet, 
Making the air melodious with his words? 
So fearful to offend, having offfended 
So fearful of his pardon, not myself 
More jealous of my maiden modesty ; 
The bridegroom of my youth, my infant's Father! 
Ah! me, my rash and inconsiderate specch, 
My pride, hath wrought from his too hasty nature 
This shame upon mine head : he Hl turn, he ‘tl come 
My prodigal back to mine heart—if not, 
I'm born his subject, sworn before high Heaven 
Nlis faithful wife ; then let him cast me from him, 
Spurn, trample me to dust—the foe, the stranger 
That owns no jaw of kindred, blood, or duty 
Js taught, where every word is Heaven's own truth, 
To love where most he’s hated. I will live 
On the delicious memory of the past, 
And bless him so for my few years of bliss, 
My shall find no time for harsh reproach ; 
I'll be as one of those sweet flowers that, crush'd 
By the contemptuous foot, winds closer round it, 
And breathes in every step its richest odours. 








An Apartment in Westminster, 
AnceLo, Lavy RocuForp. 


ANGELO, 
In that proud Prelate’s heart a noble chord(2) 
I touch’d, now harp we on a haser string. 
The Lady Rochford! thou art here to tell me 
That thou fulfill’st the terms on which the Church, 
In its high plenitude of power, absolves 
‘The guilty soul. 

LADY ROCHFORD. 

1 come, Sir, to advise 
With your wise sanctity. 
ANGELO. 
We 've judged already, 

And look but for obedience—hast thou scatter'd 
Those hints and seeds of hate in the King’s path, 
That he behold this Queen in her true colours? 

LADY ROCHFORD. 
Thave; with zeal so fatal, with success 
So manifest, mine inmost soul recoils 
At the base service, 

ANGELO, 
Hast obtain'd that paper 

In Lady Wingfield’s hand ? 

LaDY ROCHFORD. 

'T is here. ~ 
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ANGELO. 
Good ! good !— 
LADY ROCHFORD. 
Inexorable!—must I slow no mercy? 
Must crime be still atoned by crime? Oh! think, 
She is my husband's sister—his, the bridegroom 
Of my fond youth—— 
ANGELO. 
To whom thou art so truc 
And faithful! 
LADY ROCHFORD. 
Ha! what need of words to thee, 
That readst the inmost depths of this dark heart 
More clearly than myself—f hate that husband, 
For that I 've injured him so deeply; hate 
Her virtue that reproaches mine own shame : 
But yet to slander her pure fame—— 





ANGELO. 
You said 
Erewhile you doubted her yourself. 
LAbY RocHFORD. 
The sinful 


Have a base interest to drag down the holy 
To their own level. Set me some strange penance, 
To grind the flesh, and wring the hwart's-blood forth ; 
Ob! any thing but this base wicked service! 
ANGRLO, 
Thou wilt do all but what the Church commands. 
‘What is it for a life like thine—a life 
That doth confess, bewail, forswear its sins, 
But with new zest t indulge—that comest so oft 
With the foul tale, that 1 do fear to breathe 
The tainted air of my confessional ? 
For such a life isnot that place ordain’d 
Where air is fire, life pain, and language howling? 
. LADY ROCHFORD. 
Oh! horror ! 
ANGELO. 
Look that thou perform our bidding 
To the strict letter, the extremest point, 
Wary and secret, as becomes a servant 
Would merit grace and favour. 
LADY ROGAFORD. 

I’m no servant— 
A slave—a las’, a crouching, abject slave, 
In the iron bondage of my sins! 

ANGELO. 

Ungrateful ! 
When I might hurl thee, black with malediction, 
‘Where ail thy direst visious of remorse, 
‘The racking moments of remember'd erime, 
The fangs of Conscience tearing at thy heart, 
Thy tossing, feverish, spectre-staring midnights, 
Would seem remission, peace, delight to years 
Tnterminable—— 





LADY RocHFORD. 
Oh? my soul! my soul ! 
ANGELO. 
And J have taught thee how to merit favour 
From those to whom the eternal keys are given— 
Tinged your black desperation with the hue 
Of hope——Away! back to thy duty—wateh ! 
And those who weigh in the everlasting scales 
Service against rebellion, and obedtence 
Against transgression, may at length strike down 
The balance, and pronounce thee what thoudarest not— 
‘Tou dost not—hope may be thy lot_—. 





The Garden, as before. 


Mang Sumaron, Macoatens Smeaton. 


MAGDALENE. 
My brother ! 
MABK. 
Oh! her yoice—it will not cease— 
Yt sounds within my cars, within my heart. 
And thou, my harp once loved, but now 2 treasure 
Which kingdoms will not buy; of her sweet tones 
Thou ‘It keep the perfume, as the Arabian air 
The smell of spices. 





MAGDALENE. 

Mark, thou 'rt strangely moved ; 
Speak to me—keep from her no jealous secret, 
From her who loves thee with so whole a heart: 
Nor thy unkindness, were 't in thy soft nature— 
Nor sorrows, they would but endear thee more— 
Nor even thy sins, if that way I could fear thee— 
Could e’er estrange—— 

MARK. 
The Queen! the Queen! my sister: 

She sent for me—she made me sit before her. 
‘An my hand trembled on my lute, she smited 
With gracious playfulness—oh ! what a store 
OF precious memories { "ve treasured up— 
Look, motion, word, like relics, have I shrined them 
In the heart's sanctuary, where all my thoughts 
Shall come in daily w#frimage devout 
Till I am dust and clay. 1 miserable, 
With such a refuge ! sinful, with the power 
Of her controlling holiness about me! 

MAGDALENE, 
Oh! brother, brother, my misgiving heart 
Recoils, it knows not why, from words that sound 
Like dangerous profanation: I have forsworn. 
All love but that of holiest eloister'd maids 
Before the bleeding crucifix; but yet 
T feel that there is sin in thy wild language, 
Sin, not less deep in thought because in deed 
Impossible —Lo! Father Angelo. 

MANK. 

This awful man again !—must we ne'er meet 
t his appalling look, inscrutable 
Yet scrutinizing all, must cite to judgment 
Each passing thought, each word, each wish—— 











MAGDALENE, 
Mark, Mark, 
Do any but the guilty dread the presence zm 
OF holiest men? He comes to visit here 
‘The mother of my youth, whose outcast age 
Hath none but me, of all our scatter’d convent, 
To smooth her dying pillow, watch her wants; 
And none but Father Angelo t attend her, 
So constantly as though no soul but hers 
Needed his zealous function. 


Anceto. The above. 


ancxto. 
So, fair youth, 

| Our prophecies fall true—thou ‘rt’ the sunshine. 

Last eve, { ask nat, if the dangerous song 

Bescem’d a son of Holy Church—that sin 

Be theirs, not thine. 
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MARK, 

How knew he this? 

ANGELO. 
Had those 

That take in charge th’ eternal souls of men 
No ways of knowledge to the vulgar eye 
Inscrutable, our task were ill fulfill'd, 
So tell me, youth, and look that thoa speak truth, 
Truth to the word, the letter, even the tone— 
Feil no peculiar private passages, 
Nor word, nor sign, nay, nor familiar motion, 
Emphatic tone, nor more expressive pause, 
Between thyself and the Queen’s Grace? 


MABK. 
Good Sir, 
Think on my baseness and her state—~ 
ANGELO, 
So young 


And so dishonest! Boy, look to't! Thy soul, 
‘Thy soul that lives in bliss or dies for ever, 
Is on the hazard (but I speak in love, 
And not in anger) spake she not more gently? 
Glanced not her eye more kindly than "t was wont? 
Drak not her ears thy songs with longer rapture ? 
Awes not her presence fess, and charms the more ?— 
Boy, boy, take lheed—be warn'd, be wise. 
MARK. 
Sir, Sir, 
Is’t possible, in human nature! where, 
In History or Legend, wild andesagvellous, 
Ist written, that a Queen—a Queen like her— 
The Queen of Queens in beauty and in goodness, 
Stoop'd to consider one like me? 
ANGELO. 
This life 
Hath strange vicissitudes, This Queen, this partner 
Of England's throne, I can remember well 
The Duchess of Alencon once estecm'd 
OE note scarce higher in her royal court 
Than thou in England’s—so, once more beware. 
Thére is no price man’s enemy will not pay 
For one immortal soul. Now, the good Abbess— 
Daughter, advance—how fares it with your charge! 
MAGDALENE. 
Sir, longing for your presence, as the blind 
For light: your holy words breathe.deeper calmness 
Orr all her frame, than medicine's opiate drugs; 
Her only fear of death is lest she want 
Your parting benediction, 
ANGELO. 
In—I''ll follow. 
MARK, 
Will he not warn me not to wing the air, 
Lest I should fly too near the parching Sun, 
And shrivel into dust ?—To doubt his wisdom 
Were to impeach man’s general estimate ; 
T arraign his charity would give the lie 
To a whole life of painful sanctity, 
And slur th’ anointed Priesthood with contempt. 
Yet her—of her to speak, to think, t imagine 
Less than the purest, chastest, holiest, best— 
An Angel, but without an Angel’s wings, 
Leat, weary of this tainting world, she fly 
Untimely to her native skies ; and I, 
A poor, unknown, a homeless, friendless boy—— 
The more I think the wilder grow my thoughts, 


And every thought is stamp'd with her bright image; 
She is my world of fantasy, each sound 
Is as her voice, each gleam of light her look, 

| And midnight hath no vision but of her. 


Whitehall. 
Queen and Ladies. 


Six Henny Norenys, Sta Faancis Weston, Six WitLtam 
Bnengton, Manx Smeaton, 





NORREYS. 
Your Majesty will grace the tilt to-day? 
QUEEN. 
The King so wills it: mine obedience rather 
Than mine own humour sways my choice. 
NOBREYS, 
Thad dared 
To hope that he, your Grace has deign’d to name 
Your Knight, being Champion of the ring, your Highness 
Mad given him victory by your presence. 
QUEEN. 
Norreys, 
Trust me, I wish thee all that proud success 
Thy valour and thy truth deserve. 
NORAEYS. 
That wish 
{s triumph—and my vaunting adversaries 
Are strewn already at my feet. 
QUEEN. 
Sir Henry, 
Such language breathes of the blithe air of France; 
It brings back recollections of my youth, 
When all my life was like a jocund dream, 
Or air of gayest music :—but, time presses— 
So, Gentlemen, in the old Kniglitly phrase, 
Go bear you bravely for your Mistress’ sake, 
WESTON. 
Our Mistress thus commanding, what trae Knight 
Can fail or falter? 
QUEEN. 
Courteous words, Sir Francis ; 
But I mistake me or that name calls up 
Another—and, in truth, a fairer lady. 
WESTON. 
Not—as I live. 
QUEEN. 
Take heed! false oath, false Knight : 
Enough of this— 
NORAEYS. 
We kiss your Highness’ hands, 
And with this talisman of strength set forth. 
QUEEN. 
| Heaven prosper you ! 


How now? thou ‘rt over-bold : 
| Thou dost forget thy rank and station, youth ; 
| Thou ‘rt not, I deem, of gentle blood. 
MARK. 
i No, no, 
A look suffices me. 
QUEEN. 

Truth, noble Sirs, 
‘our gallantry’s infectious; this poor youth 
| Must needs admire and imitate your courtesies : 
Take heed that thou offend no more—be modest, 








[Manx Smeaton kneels also. 
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As thou wert wont, And new to horse, Sir Knights— 


|, Go forward, and Heaven speed the brave and noble? 


So now to Greenwich, to look gay and light 
As this May morning, with a heart as heavy 
As dull November ; to be thought the happiest, 
Be the most wretched of all womankind. 


{Exeunt. 
Near Whitehall. 
Gagpinga and AnGELo. 
ANGELO. 
My Lord of Winchester—thou ’st seen the King? 
GAMDINER. 


I've seen a raging madman loose; he came 
From Greenwich at full speed; their horses seem'd 
Like those who ride for life from a lost battle; 
What hath befallen? 
ANGELO." 
‘The game is won ere played ! 
It fires beyond our hopes, the sulphurous train 
Flaraes up, they ’re hurl’d aloft, but not to Heaven. 
Wake, Hell! and lift thy gates; and ye, that tenant 
The deepest, darkest, most infuriate pit, 
TW’ abyss of all abysses, blackest blackness, 
Where that most damning sin, the damning others, 
With direst, most remorseless expiation, 
Howls out its drear eternity, arouse 
The myriad voices of your wailing; loud 
As when the fleshly Luther, or the chief 
Of his cursed crew have one by one gone down 
To tread your furnace chambers!—Rise! prepare 
The throne of fire, the crown of eating flames ! 
She comes—the Queen, the fatal Queen, whose beauty 
Hath been to England worse, more full of peril, 
Than Helen's was to Troy, hath seal’d for death, 
For death eternal, irremediable, 
‘Whole generations of her godless sons, 
And made her stately church a heap of ruin! 
GARDINER. 
Tam no heretic : why keep me thus 
Upon the rack? 
ANGELO. 
When slightest accidents 
Lead to effects that change the doom of nations, 
Dost thou not read the visible hand of Heaven? 
GARDINER. 
Who questions it? 
ANGRLO. 
Why then behold—adore it! 
My Lord, we ’re wise and politic, but yet 
A foolish kerchief falling to the ground 
Shall more advance our high and righteous cause 
Than months of subtlest craft. 
GARDINER. 
Explain, 
ANGELO. 
I stood 
Within the tilt-yard, not to take delight 
Carnal, unpriestly, in the worldly pageant : 
Though, Heaven forgive me! when the trumpets blew, 
And the lists fell, and Knights as brave, and full 
Of valour as their steeds of fire, wheel'd forth, 
And moved in troops or single, orderly 
Asyouths and maidens in a village dance, 


Or shot, like swooping hawks, in straight career; 
The old Caraffa rose within my breast— 
Struggled my sou! with haughty recollections 
Of when I rode through the outpour'd streets of Rome, 
Enamouring all the youth of Italy 
With envy of my noble horsemanship. 
But ¥ rebuked myself, and thought how Heaven. 
Had taught me loftier mastery, to rein 
And curb with salutary governance 
Th’ unmanaged souls of men. But to our purpose; 
Even at the instant, when all spears were levell'd, 
And rapid as the arblast bolt, the Knights 
Spurr'd one by one to the ring, when breathless leant 
The Ladies from their galleries—from the Queen's 
A handkerchief was seen to fall; but while 
Floating it dallied on the air, a Knight, 
Sir Henry Norreys, as { learnt, stoop'd down, 
Canght, wreath'd it in his plume, regain’d his spear, 
And smote right home the quivering ring: th’ acclaim 
Burst forth like roaring waters, but the King 
Sprang up, and call'd to horse, while tumult wild 
Broke up the marr'd and frighted ceremony. 
GARDINER. 
Something of this I augur'd: as the King 
Swept furious by, he heckon'd me; yet seem'd 
Too busied with his wrathful thoughts to heed 
‘Whom thus he summon’d; and ] heard him mutter 
« The saucy groom!» and terms, which to repeat 
Were not o'erfitting priestly lips, but coupled 
With the Queen's newee"most strangely. Seeing this, 
I thought it in mine office to administer 
Grave ghostly admonition, mingled well 
With certain homily and pulpit phrases 
Of man's ingratitude, and gracious Kings 
Whose bounties are abused ; the general looseness 
Of the age. The more I spake, the more he madden'd, 
As though my words were oil on fire. 
ANGELO. 
"T was well, 
But must be better; I have further tidings. 
J pass'd the Tower, and saw Sir William Kingston, 
Summon’d ‘t was said, with special haste, come forth 
Among his archers. 
GARDINER. 
Ha! there’s more in this. 
ANGELO. 
Prelate, there shall be—where 's the King? 
GARDINER. 
J left him 
Near the apartment of Jane Seymour. 
ANGELO. 
Good! 
The field of battle where we have them all 
At vantage.—Lead me to him. 
GABDINER. 
Thee? 
ANGELO. 
What! jealous still? Then go thyself—be speedy. 
Thou lovest the King, my Lord of Winchester: 
Suits it thy reverence, then, and holy station, 
Nearest his heart, and in his closet counsels, 
That he retain a wanton ia his bosom, 
When there is one hath damning evidence 
At peril of his life? 
GARDINER. 
Where? who? 
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ANGELO. 
The Man 
Am 1.-—Thou seest, my Lord, thine all the glory, 
The gratitude for this great service—mine 
The peril. Strike, strike now, strike home, my Lord. 
GARDINER. 
I see it: as we pass, thou shalt unfold 
All that remains behind ; and, trust me, Brother, 
Thou shalt have thy reward. 
ANGRLO. 
I shall—in Heaven. 








Whitehau. 


QurEN. 
What can it mean?’ Each face as 1 pasw’d by 
Was gathering blackness; and a silent pity 

Sate upon brows that turn’d aside to avoid me. 
The menials are infected: not a groom, 

As I descended from my litter, lent 

His hand to aid me; and my ante-rooms 

Are mute and empty, even as though the plague 
Mad tainted all the air. Well, what of this? 
Oh, God of Grace! thou 'rt bounteous still! 
The cumbrous trappings and appendages 
‘Of mine uneasy state, thou leavest me yet 
‘One far too old and one too young to change: 

My child, my Mother, and my Innocence, 

Shall make me up a blest society 

An Empress girt about with handgyaid-queens 

Might envy.—At her charge I left my Mother, 

Her charge, whose joy renews her youth, and makes her 
Like some fond nurse o'er her first-born—— 


Fall off 


Lavy Wittsarme. 


LADY WILTSHIRE. 
Come, come, 

She sleeps—thyself, dear Anne, not half so lovely: 

Come sit by her, and gaze on her, for hours, 

For days; a violet an a bed of snow, 

A pearl in ivory set, the brightest star 

Where all are bright in the soft milky way— 

There 's no similitude she doth not shame. 

Her forehead arch’d by Heaven to fit a crown! 

I've almost wish’d thou ne'er shouldst bear a boy, 

Dear Anne, to bar her from the throne she's born to. 

QUEEN. 
Mother, I follow thee. 


The above. Kixcston and Guaro. 


qursn. 

Ha! in my chamber 
Arm’d men! Sir William Kingston, thou ‘rt o'erbold 
To press unbidden on our privacy. 

KINGSTON. 

By the King's special mandate, I attach 
Your Highness, 

Queen. 

Stay, Sir, as you hope for mercy. 

My mother! she is old and fond—her heart 
Will break, Dear Mother—back—go back—the King, 
Willing to do your daughter honour, sends 
Good Kingston and his guard. God pardon me! 
The first untruth that eer defiled my lips. 
Now, Sir, your message: the King’s Grace, 1 heard, 
In his displeasure for some weighty cause, 
Commands his Queen to prison; I obey, Sir- 





KINGSTON. 

! Your Majesty must hold yourself in readiness 

T imbark on the instant for the Tower. 
QUEEN. 


The Tower! 
Oh, mother! mother! that the time should come 
When I should wish thee in thy quiet grave. 
My child—that I should wish thee yet unborn ;— 
Shall I find justice, Sir? (3) 
KINGSTON. 
The meanest subject 
In alll the realm would not impeach the equity 
Of the King’s Grace with such a dangerous doubt. 
Your Highness! 


QUEEN. 
Start ye thus to see me laugh? 
There ’s laughter that is grief's most bitter language, 
Laughter that hath no mirth—and such is mine. 
Lieutenant of the Tower, I tell thee this: 
I’ve done, Sir, in my days, come good, through Christ; 
If they misjudge my cause, yea, but a jot, 
The fiery indignation from above 
Shall blast the bosom of this land, the skies 
Shall be as brass, nor rain nor drop of dew 
Shall moisten the adust and gaping earth. 
KINGSTON. 
1 would beseech your Highness to compose 
Your too distemper'd mind. 
QUEEN. 
Where are the Bishops, 
The holy Bishops? They will plead my cause, 
And make my enemies kneel at my footstool. 
I needs must laugh, Sir, but I'll weep anon, 
Weep floods, weep life-blood, weep till every heart 
Shall ache and burst to see me. Now I'll knecl— 
Behold me kneel !—and imprecate Heaven's vengeance 
If I'm not guiltless. Come—away—away— 
Is your barge ready? Sooner to my judgment, 
Sooner to my deliverance.—So, back 
To those I dare not name, I dare not think of. 


The Garden as before. 
Anoeto, Mank SMEATON. 


ANGELO, 
Good youth, I know not if it grieve me more, 
Thy fair preferment thus is nipp'd i’ the bud, 
Or give me joy that thou hast ‘seaped the snares 
That might have limed thy soul. 
MARK. 
Is it then true, Sir? 
Ist possible? Thou art all truth, thou wilt not 
Torture my heart with guch a hideous falsehood, 
There was a rnde tall fellow with a halberd, 
Who spake of it, and with his villanous jests 
And fiendish laughter tainted the Queen's name, 
Her snowy, spotless, air-embalming name! 
i tofd him to his teeth he lied; and if 
His scoffing fellows had not troop’d around him, 
T’d struck him to the earth, 
ANGELO. 
Rash boy, beware! 
This sounds like treason. : 
MARK. 
If the King himself = 
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Set such example to high heaven, cast off 
i Its richest bounties with such insolent scorn, 
| What wonder if ingratitude become 
The fashion of his court, and the most favour'd 
Change to the blackest traitors? 
j ANGELO, 
Mark, 't is true 
The Queen is order’d prisoner to the Tower— 
Most true; yet knowst thou not the worst: the King 
Has changed to such a deadly hate against her, 
That she must die—— 
MARK. 
7 Die! die!—-No, Sir, a0 soul 
Will load itself with such a deep damnation : 
1 Earth would break out in execration, Heaven 
With unexampled thunders interdict * 
The horrible sentence! 
ANGELO, 


| Come hither, close—thy love to thy lost mistress 
Warrants my somewhat dangerous confidence : 
She stands between the King and a new lust— 
He must be widow'd, e’er his guilty heart 
Glut its foul appetite. 
MARK. 
Oh! reverend Father, 
Does not thy flesh grow cold, thy holy heart 
Sicken still more and more at this bad world? 
For me, for me, she will so hallow death— 
She will so darken and make void this carth 
At her departure—{ and all true servants 
Will seek out our untimely graves, to attend, 
Adore her, in a better world ; at least, 
Not live in this, when sunless of her presence. 
. ANGELO. 
“¥ Now, as a heretic I love her not, 
But yet my charity would not she were cast, 
‘Where she must perish body and soul in hell; 
‘d herve her live—-live on, in shame and sorrow; 
For sorrow is the mother of true penitence. 
be MARE, 
Js there no way to save her? 
ANGELO. 
None. 
MARK. 


















Then, farewell 
All hope, all joy in this world’s wilderness, 
A barren waste of sand, the fountain dried 
That was its life and gladness.— 
ANGELO, 
None, but that 

At which our nature shudders, which would damn 
The name to blackest branded infamy, 
if. Would peril the eternal soul, would give 
e fiends such awful vantage, by a crime, 
wilful crime, so like th’ accursed Judas, 
t good men would not stay to scek the cause, 
t heap the head with merciless execration. 
ere shall we find, in these degenerate days, 
F Devotion more than Roman?—Who will risk 
His fame, his soul, to save a woman's life, 
_| And give a heretic time to pluck the brand 

’ OF her lost soul out of hell fire? 

_ MABK. 
Good Father, 

‘Weap not thy speech in darkness. 


Youth, £ ‘ll trust thee farther. 


ANGELO. 
If the King, 
On some just plea (and these new Gospellers 
Do admit none but foul adultery) 
Were but divorced—how long, how honourably 
Lived the Imperial Catherine!—which were best— 
Her spotless name be tainted, or her body 
Writhe on a scaffold, and her soul in flames? 
MARK. 
Horrible! horrible !—to live with name 
Spotted with shame, or die for aye!—— 
ANGELO. 
E’en so— 
To bear a branded life, nor maid, nor widow, 
Nor wife; for who would wed a tainted outcast? 
She were heneath the lowest groom. 
MARK. 
True, true. 
On, I beseech you, Sir. 
ANGELO. 
Do we not force 
The deadliest poison down the best-loved lips, 
If, by its wholesome intervention, life 
Be prison’d in the mortal frame? We hate 
At first the stern physician, but erewhile 
The wiser heart o’erflows with grateful love. 
MARK. 
Good reverend Sir, tell me at once—directly, 
With no prudential riggJing in thy phrase, 
What must he do would save the Queen? 
ANGELO. 





5 Avonch, 
And with a solemn oath, in the face of Heaven, 
That they have done together that foul sin 
That taints the lips to speak, the heart to think on. 
MARK, : 
Oh! bat’t mast be a nobler perjury. 
Who would believe th’ impossible falsity 
Averr’d by baser lips? 
ANGELO. 
Those that would fain 
Believe, are ne'er o'er-nice or scrupulous. 
MARK. 
Too much at once, with falsckood to blaspheme 
Such goodness, on this side of Heaven unknown, 
And be a hase and perjured wretch! 
ANGELO. 
The Charch, 
On meet occasions—and what cause more noble 
Than possible redemption of a soul 
Like hers, sold captive to the heretic erew?— 
Hath power to absolve the guilt of falsest oaths. 
MARK, 
Dost say so? 





ANGELO. 
Oh! that soft luxurious neck 
Bare on the cold dark block to lie, the axe 
Come gleaming down with horrid expedition— 


MARK. 
£1 do *t—— 
ANGELO. 
Thou! soft and timorous boy! 
MARK. 


Tit do"t, 
| If fiends stand plucking at my soul, and Hell 
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Whitehau. 
‘Kine Henny and Attendants. 


‘ING. 
"Sdeath! ye ’re all traitors: the King’s hed defiled, 
And by his grooms, and ye tust pause and parley 
For proof and witness! Find me demonstration, 

Or I'l be law, witness, and judge. A King 

Not to cast off a wanton from his hed, 

But must be trammel'’d, thwarted, check’d, control'd 
By quirks of law, old formal statutes, rolls 

Of parchment scribbled o'er with musty phrases! 

"IL let you know our will ’s this kingdom's law. 
Where 's Norreys? 































ATTENDANT. 
He awaits your Highness’ pleasure. 
KING. 
me hither, Norreys: we have loved, have trusted you— 
uuld you find out no nobler way than this 
Of being a traitor? could your daring lust 
Stoop to no humbler paramour than our Queen? 
NORREYS. 
Your pardon,Sire; but save your Highness’ presence, 
Show me the man dare taint my name with treason, 
I'd dash my gauntlet in his face, and choke 
Th’ audacious lie within-his venomous throat. 
And more, excepting’ still my Liege’s person, 
Whoe'er hath slander’d the Queen's honour, be it 
With me, or Knight far worthier of her fayour, 
1 do defy that.man to mortal battle, 
Body to body, as a Knight—I'll prove him 
The most convicted, recreant, foulest slanderer, 
Whose breath e’er soil'd a Lady's spotless name! 
KING. 
“PThou hast done us service, Norreys; for that reason, 
~ Though we impeach our honour by our mercy, 
“onfess, if treacherous opportunity 
Sr her too eaby virtue did allure thee, 
"or in the heat and wild distemperature 
TF passion, noblest souls forget themselves). 
“  wchold, be dauntless, but be true: we pledge 
Phe honour of a king, to give thee back 
thy forfeit lifes for look ye, she shall die— 


Perchance, beside thy life, owr-grace may find 
“Some meet return, 
NORREYS. 
I do beseech your Highness, 
What act of mine in alll my life avouches 
“Phe slanderous hope, to buy or life, or what 
-Iwvalue more, my Soy’ reign’s gracious favour, 
i'd perjure mine own soul, accuse the blameless? 
ay Liege, you are abused—foully abused ! 
otfe devil hath beset your easy ear, 
you strike off this unoffending head, 
‘our Majesty will lose a faithful servant— 
that 's soon replaced ; but for the Queen, I say, 
will maintain it with my life, the best, 
The chastest Queen, the closest nun in Europe, 
As pa to a Vestal —— 
KING. 
Off! 
Away With him to the Tower,—What! have we stoop'd 
‘Thus tq be gracious, to be scorn'd and rated, 
Ané by our slaves? 


The above. 


KING, ‘ 
Why how now, Winchester? 
Another Churchman come ft’ impeach his King, 

And with mock charitable incredulity 

Arraign his justice? I'd but now a missive 

From Cranmer;—he, forsooth, good blameless man, 
Knowing no sin himself, believes there 's none 

In others,—'Sdeath! I ‘Il hear no more excuses; 
The fact 's as clear, or shall be, as yon Sun. 

Thou think’st her guiltless? 

GARDINER. 

‘Till this hour, my Liege, 
T could have pledged my life, sworn strongest oaths 
‘That such a monstrous sin—a sin that darkens 
The annals of mankind, makes us suspect 
Some moral plague broke out in human nature— 
Had been impossible. Oh! best and greatest, 

‘That best and greatest to ungrateful men 

Should be a licence thus to wrong the bounties 

By which they lived!—And that the Queen—raised up 

From a Knight's daugliter to the throne of England— 

A partner of King Henry's bed—the strange, 

‘Th’ unnatural aét doth give itself the lie! 

It doth outargue closest demonstration, 

And make us rather deem our senses traitors 

Than trust the assurance of most damning proofs. 
KING. 


‘Wincugsren. 






Ha! proofs? 
~GanpinEn. 
Would there wore none, sry Liej, who ‘heal 


Tidings of shame to an abused husband, 





That husband to a King, a glorious King— zs 
Sire, my ungracious still will seem 
A base remembrancer of hee nae ~ 
Odious as they—— - at 
Maeageahe ool Boal, proofs. 
GARDINER. 


Is the confession of the guilty, forced 
By no stern tension of the searching rack, 
Nor laceration of the bleeding flesh, 
But free, unbribed, unsought—— 
KING. 
Ha! which! 
GARDINER. 
My Liege, 
"T is that outdoes all record of old crime, 
Makes true all tales of fabulous wantonness ; 
It is the boy—the beardless boy!—Oh! lust, 
Blind as unbridled, frantic as impure, 
‘That no discrimination knows, nor choice 
Of base from noble, foul from fair—to fall 
From the allow'd embrace of such a King— 
ING. 
Now, by St Paul! thou wear’st our patience.—Speak, 
How got ye this? look ye confirm it, 
GARDINER. 


Sire, 
May ’t please your Highness, that a holy Friar, 
Albeit I know your Grace for weightiest reasons - 
Mistrusts their order, hath perpetual access 
Unto the prisoner Smeaton. : 
KING. 
Ha! a priest 
13 
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I’ the plot—why then ‘t is ripe and pregnant. Gardiner, 
We are bound to thee. My Lord of Winchester, 

Look thou make good this charge agdinst our Queen, 
Or, by St Paul! thou shalt have cause to rue it 

So, back to Greenwich ; we ‘Il go hunt the deer! 

Blow horns—yell doys—we 'Il have a gorgeous.day? 
‘The Sun is in the Heavens, and our high heart 

Is mounting with him. Off—to horse—to horse. 





The Tower. 
QUERN. 
« Blessed are those that weep.»—Oh! truth of truths, 
Not understoed till felt—thou grace of Heaven, 
Spirit of Christ, thou didst not all forsake me, 
When my whole life was like a banquet—served 
By Pride and Luxury—dangerous cup-bearers. 
Prayers, all unwonted on the dainty couch, 
Where Queens are laptin purple, fail'd not me; 
Mine heart, a place forbid to pain or sorrow, 
Thou didst incline to other’s grief: I read 
In the deep lines of woe-worn cheeks, the bliss 
Of resignation to the Eternal will; 
And felt, admired, adored the Christian beauty 
Of graces that I had no scope to practise. 
But now, oh Christ! that thou vouchsafest me 
‘The mercy of affliction—oh! the warmth 
Of prayer that burns upon my lips, the deep, 
The full religion that o'erflows my heart. 
My cited thoughts stand ready at my call, 
And undistracted memory rang! € 
My map of life—where it is wilderness 
Or weed-o'srgrown, pours streams of penitence ; 
Bat where the sunshine of Heaven's grace, though cross'd 
By hasty clouds of earthly passion, gleams 
Upon the golden harvest of good deeds, 
It glorifies chat Sun in humblest thankfulness. 
‘Thee, therefore, amiable prison, thee-— 
Oh! Solitude—dreadful in apprehension; 
‘When present, to the friendless, the best friend! 
Henceforth will I esteem, as much beyond 
The pride and press of courts, as I feel nearer 
To Heaven within you. 
Quagn, CRanmen. 


QUERN. 
Good my Lord Archbishop, 
Y will not wrong thee by the idle question 
Why here? "Tis sorrow’s dwelling, and thou art here 
But in obedience to thy heart and function, 
CRANMER, 
I come not, Lady, to erect anew 
The much misused Gonfessional, where Sins 
Best hid in shameful silence, or wrung forth 
In voiceless anguish, to Heaven's midnight ear, 
Ave acted o'er again in foul recital 
But oh, if thou art fallen, the saintliest pupil 
In our young school of Christian graces, thou 
That to the living fountain of the Gospel 
Camest duly, to draw forth the eternal waters, 
What infamy will blacken o'er our cause! 
A horror of deep darkness hath oppress'd 
‘The Church, that waits in awful hope th’ event. 
QUREN. 
Cranmer, behold this book, my sole companion, 
Yet whose sweet converse makes my prison day 
So short, I'm fain ¢ encroach upon the night. 





t 





Sir, were I guilty (and in truth I know 

‘My crime but vaguely), there's a passage here 

Of one detected in such nameless sin, 

That had been blotted with my sealding tears: 

7 is stainless, and in truth unread ; nor ask I 

If my accusers are less deep in Sin. 

If Tam guilty, let who will cast first 

The avenging stone, and heap the death upon me. 





CRANMER. 


QUEEN. 
There ’s death in thy sad looks: speak, 1'll endure it. 
Ve that has placed this cross upon my shoulders 
Will give me strength to hear it, I defy not, 
With hoastfulness unferninine, the shame, 
‘The agony; nor yet ungrateful speak. 
As weary of a world only too fall 
Of joyance. Thon, my child, wouldst well rebuke 
‘Thy mother’s selfish sou! if she could leave thee 
Without a rending of her heart-strings : thou, 
Not less, my mother! most of all, my husband! 
If unrcluetant I could load thy sout 
With the foul crime of my judicial murder ; 
Even our affticted Church may ill sustain 
The loss of my unworthy aid. 
CRANMER. 

Oh! rate not 
Thus low your faithful service: farewell now 
Vain hope, that the whole land should hear the Word 
OF God go forth on all the winds; no more 
Fatigue the deaf cold Saint with fruitless pray'r, 
Or kiss with pilgrim lips the unheeding shrine : i 
‘That not a village, not a silent hamlet 
In mountain solitude, or glen, of traveller 
Untrod, should want its sabbath bel! to knoll 
To purest worship: that a holy priesthood, 
Chaste, simple, to themselves alone severe, 
Poor below luxury, rich beyond contempt, 
Environ’d with their heaven-led families, 
Should with their lives most saintly eloquence 
Preach Christ—Christ only :—while all reverend 

- Learning 

In arch'd cathedral cloister, or the grove 
‘That bosoms deep the calm and thoughtful college, 
Should heavenward meditate, and bring to earth 
The knowledge leant amid the golden stars, 
But now shall irreligious Avarice 
Pluck from his lips the Scholar's dole—the Temples 
Lie desecrate in ruin—or the night 
Of ancient ignorance and error sink 
On the dark land for ever and for ever. 


QUEEN. 
Alas! Sir, why enamour me with life, 

Making me deem myself of value here, 

Here in this world, which 1 must leave?—So young 
To he cut off, and 60 untimely! cast 

Ablgoming branch to the cold grave! Yet Heaven, 
Whose cause it is, will raise defenders up. 

My child! my daughter! oh prophetic soul! 

T dare not trust, yet will not disbelieve * 
Thy glorious omens. Good my Lord Archbishop, 
Thou ’lt not endure these knees should grow to earth, 
To Jess than Heaven; but I adjure thee, watch 

Her ripeaing spirit, sow the seed, ne‘er lost 

Though cast on the waste waters. s 





Fn 





Heaven's Grace be praised! but oh! the obdurate King. 5 
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CRANMER, 
Heaven but grant 
‘The Hife and power! 
4 QUEEN: 
T another subject now, 
My sins, my sins! 
CRANMER. 
. OF them to Christ alone; — 
That heart bleeds frecliest that inly bleeds. 
QUEEN. 
Bear with me yet, my Lord, for I must tax 
Your kindness further. There is one, but one 
In all this world, my memory names, hath cause 
To think of me as of her enemy, 
The Lady Mary; for a dying woman 
Entreat her pardon. I’ve a letter here, 
Writt'n to the King with such poor eloquence 
‘As 1am mistress of ; beseech thee hear it; 
Then, if thou wilt, be thou the bearer of it. 


The Letter. (4) 
«Sire, your displeasure and imprisonment 
Ase all so strange to me, that what to write 
Tknow not, what f excuse: you sent erewhile 
Mine enemy to. urge me to confess, 
And s0 secure your favour ;—willingly, 
Jf to confess a truth might purchase me 
My ne‘er-despised safety—but imagine not 
Your wife will own a sin neer soil’d ber tlioughts, 
Never had Prince a wife so loyal—dateous, 
So to affection true, as your Anne Boleyn. 
‘That name and place had been my life's content, 
God and your Grace #0 willing it; yet ne'er 
Forgot I, that the fancy which had raised me 
Might wander to another fairer object. 
You chose me, uor deserving, nor desiring, 
Your Queen and Partner :—having 60 honour'd me, 
Good, your Grace, I¢t no light unworthy motive, 
Nor my malicious enemies’ false counsel, 
Withdraw your favour from me, Jest the stain, 
‘Th indelible stain of a disloyal heart, 
Altaint your. duteous wife and royal daughter. 
Try me, ‘good King, but with a lawful triaf, 
Not with my focs my judges—try me openly ; 
So shall my innocence shine forth as day, 
Your nice and jealous honour be absolved, 
‘Th’ opprobrious voice of the world’s slander silenced :-— 
Or by the undoubted plainneas of my guilt, 
Your Grace escape all censure of rash harshness, 
And God and man approve th’ extremest rigour 
Of vengeance on a lawless wife :—then freely 
Your Grace may follow that your heart's affection, 
Fir'd where I know, but where I may not name. 
But if my death, worse than my death, my shame, 
In your high councils is already doom'd, 
I make my prayer to God to pardon you. 
To blot this most unprincely usage of me 
From your account, when thou and I shalt meet 
Before his judyment throne, where T shall stand, 
Tndge howsoe'er the world, in saintly whiteness. 
Ivo but one more request; on me alone, 
If it must fall, fall all thy wrath—Oh! touch not 
The innocent lives of those poor gentlemen 
In prison for my sake. If eer thy wife 
Found favour in thy sight—if e’er thine ear 


Found music in Anne Boleyn's name—deny not 





| This last, this dying prayer. No more ¥ trouble thee. 
The Holy Trinity keep your good Grace 
In health, life, happiness, and holiness. 
Written from my doleful prison in the Tower, 
Your loyal and most faithful wife, Anne Boleyn.» 


«| GRANMER. 
| God, that ean make the marble heart like wax, 
Make this his instrument of grace! 
QUREN. 
Amen. 
‘ 


A Prison in the Tower. 
ANGELO. 


ANGELO, 
Down, impotent remorse! temptation, down! 
My soul abjures thee ! and thou, carnal pride, 
That wilt not use the means this world calls base 
For that great end, ’ advance the faith of Christ ! 
What if the span of some few mortal lives 
Be somewhat shrunk, some eyes untimely closed 
On this world’s Sun, will not ten thousand souls 
Live through eternity's unfathom'd years, 
And a whole nation walk in moral light? 
“Tf is but the wise relentlessness of Heaven. 
Doth the dread earthquake feel remorse, that makes 
A populous city one vast tomb, where Guilt 
And Innocence fie side by side? Does Pity 
Pale the blue cheek @&pestilence, that blasts 
Whole nations? Doth the sweeping deluge pause, 
And hold suspended its vast weight of waters, 
To give the righteous time to fly the ruin? 
The best, the wisest, holiest Saints and Pontiffs 
Haye sent fierce war with undiscerning vengeance 
To waste the heretic’s land; for though just Heav'n 
Turn from the field of carnage—from the city 
Made desolate, far rather it beholds them, 
Than the fierce tossings of the infernal pit, 
And Hell made rich with everlasting souls.— 
Here are but two : one guiltless, and one guilty. 
On—and be fearless—on, my soul! 
He sleeps; 
Poor wretch, thou 'Itsleep ere long more deep~he dreams. 
Manx (in his sleep). 

Her voice—her voice—ye heard her lute-like voice, 
Who loosed these bonds, who led me forth from deat}? 
T was J, your servant, 1—— 

Where am I7—who 
And what art thou?—The Father Angelo! 
Oh! sleep, sweet sleep, art thou a prophetess, 
Or but a gracious and most kind deceiver ? 
Ob! palace-builder—oh! thou Queen of bridals, 
That in the silent prison makest the bells 
Sound for the jocund marriage—oh! magician, 
With realm of witchcraft wide as thonght—time, place, 
‘And circumstance, combine, and shift, and change, 
Like spirits on thy sorcerous wand that wait, 
And all things are that are not—night is day, 
Grief joy, death life, th’ impossible becomes 
Breathing reality; thou dost take up 
‘Th’ unpillow'd beggar, and dost proudly seat him 
Upon a throne—dost bring the Queen of queens 
Down to the level of a boy like me. ji 

ANGELO. 

Mark Smeaton, I am here to know thy purpose, 
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‘hy calm deliberate purpose: yet’t is 
| To disavow thy dangerous evidence— 
| Yet, but not long: 1 saw the Judges pasg 
Across the court, and one that bare an axe 
Went first, as to denote they sate in judgment 
Upon a capital crime. 





MARK. og 
Then she must die— 
If by mine oath she is found guilty, who 
Shall intercept that bloody instrument ?— 
ANGELO. 
: There has been stir and parleying to and fro 
} Concerning a pre-contract, said to exist 
Between the Queen, when young, and the Lord Piercy ; 
And wherefore this, but the relenting King 
Would he content to break the chain asunder 
That galls him, 


' 


i 
MARK. 
Yet to swear—before high Heaven— 
All-seeing Heaven !—Ieaven, that in thunder spake 
The stern command, « Thou shalt not bear false wit 
ness!» 


ANGELO, 
’T is well:—what is 't to thee if the fierce King 
Add to his ruthless soul the crime of murder; 
And one nnhousel’d heretic more bear down, 
Her soul all leprous with its gangrene taint, 
To burn for endless ages?’ I had brought 
The deposition, that but wants thy signet 
And oath before some witnesses that wait 
I the court without—but to flames with it, 
And to the block with her—not worth the jeoparding 
The immortal spirit—— 

MARK, 
Not worth !—~if "t were but death, 

To go to slecp in the cold grave, and know 
That she walk'd harmless in the living world. 
Oh! Sir, but Hell has some thrice darkest chamber, 
Some outeast dwelling, where the perjured hear 
The hissing and the execration of the damn'd. 

ANGELO, 
Crime ie not crime but in its motive :—thou 
Art false but to be true—false to her fame, 
‘Tene to her better interests.—Bat I came not 
To argue. Yet when thou go'st hence, take heed 
Thou pass not o’er the hill where Traitors die; 
Lest, trammel'd in the press, thou ‘rt forced to see, 
From first to last, the hideous deed—the stroke, 
The agony, the despair, the writhing hands, 
The sever'd neck, the ery to Heaven, that Heaven 
Shall turn away from, and—— 

MARK. 

Give me the paper; 

Let me aot read it, lest its hideous falschood 
Shake my faint resolution. There—'t is done! 

ANGELO, 
What, ho! within,—ye see this youth deliver 
This instrument as his own deed. 











t 
(Be seated, it beseems your Grace's station), 


Witl pardon—and she too, like Heaven, will know, 
Like Heaven wil pardon! Sir, I cannot think 
Thou hast deceived me; if thou hast, the tortures 
OF all eternity will be too short 
T avenge this wicked subornation! 

ANGELO, 

Peace! 
MARK. 

Oh ! pardon, Sir, my thoughts do swim so strangely ; 
Things all so monstrous and incredible 3 
Have come to pass, there’s nought that seems too strang 
And nothing is but what could never be. 
That thou, a man of sueh strict saintliness, 
Shoutdst be so false, finds credit with me only 
Because it is impossible, and far 
Beyond the reach and scope of our belief. 





4 Hall in the Tower. 


Dexe oF Nonrorx, Duxz of Surroux, Manguis Exere 
and others as Judges. The Quean and Orricens, 


NORFOLE. 
Read our commission, 
OFFICER, 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
The Duke of Suffolk, Marquis Exeter, 
Farl Arundel, and certain other peers 
Here present; ye are met in the Tower of London, 
By special mandate from the King, f arraign 
OF certain dangerous and capital treasons 
Against the peace and person of the King 
Anne, Queen of England. 
CRIER, 
Come into the Court 
Anne, Queen of England. 
QUEEN. 
Mere, 
OFFICER, 
Anne, Queen of England 
Look on this Court, these peers of England, met, 
By the King’s high commission, to pass sentence 
Between thyself and the King’s Grace—hast ought 
T object ere thou ‘rt arraign'd? 
QUEEN. 
I'd thought, my Lords, 
Tt had stood more with the King’s justice, more 
With the usage of the land, a poor weak woman 
Had not heen forced t’ abide Your awful ordeal 
Alone and unadvised ; that Counsel, learned 
In forms of law, and versed by subtle practice 
To forcing from the bribed or partial witnesses 
Th’ unwitling truth, had been assigned me.—Well, 
Be’t as it is—I have an advocate 
Gold cannot fee, nor circumstance appal: 
An advocate, whose voiceless eloquence, 
if it should fail before your earthly court, 
Shall in a higher gain me that acquittal 


WITNESSES, - noner ge 
: We do Mine enemies’ malice may deny me here— 
‘Mine Innocence. Proceed. 
ANGELO. ' 
Now in and sleep again. OFFICER. 


MARK. 
- Sleep !—never more; 

‘The perjured do not sleep ; the slanderers, those 

That bear false witness—yet Heaven knows, aud Hexves 











Anne, Queen of England, 


Thou stand’st arraign’d, that treasonously and.foully, 






‘0 the dishonous of his Highness’ person 
nd slander of his issue, thou hast conspired 
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With certain Traitors, now convict and sentenced— 
George, Viscount Rochford, Henry Norreys, Knight, 
Sir William Brereton, Francis Weston, Knights, 
And one Mark Smeaton,—— 
QUesn. 
Pause, Sir; 
My Brother's name, Lord Rochford's? I hescech you, 
My Lords, what part bears he in this Indictment? 
‘OFFICER. 
The same with all the rest. 
QUEEN. 
Great God of Thunder, 
Refrain thy bolt !—my Lords, there are among ye 
Have noble Sisters, if ye deem this possible, 
Ido consent ye deem it true. Go on, Sir. 
OFFICER. 
And one Mark Smeaton. 
QUEEN. 
Would they make me smile 
With iteration of that name—a mect 
And likely lover for King Henry's Queen ! 
NORFOLK. 
Read, now, the Depositions. Each and all, 
My Lords, ye have perused that dangerous paper 
Written by the Lady Wingfield, now deceased — 
Heard sundry evidence of words unseemly 
And most unroyal spoken by her Grace. 
QUEEN. 
The Depositions! good, my Lord—tI ‘d thought 
T have seen my accusers face to face: is this 
‘The far renown'd and ancient English Justice? 
orricen. 
‘The Deposition of Lord Viscount Rochford :— 
That for th’ impossible and hideous charge, + 
His soul abhors it with such sickly loathing, 
Words cannot utter it: to stab the babe 
P the mother’s arms, to beat the brains from out 
A father’s hoary head, had beem to nature 
Less odious, less accurst. 
Queen. 
There spake my brother. 
OFFICER. 
‘The Deposition of Sir Henry Norreys: 
That the Queen's Grace is as the new-born babe 
For him—for others, he will prove her so 
Jn mortal combat “gainst all England. 
Sir Francis Weston—doth deny all guilt, 
With an asseveration, if in thought 
Or word he hath demean'd her Grace’s honour, 
He imprecates Heaven’s instant thunder-bolt. 
Sir William Brercton—if all women here 
In England were as blameless as her Grace, 
The Angels would mistake this land for Heavel 
Mark Smeaton doth confess—— 
QUEEN. 
Confess! 
' OFFICER. 














That twice 

In guilty commerce with the Quecn—— 
Qquesn. 
My Lords, , 

Who is'it hath suborn’d this wretched boy! 
1 J do arraign that man, in the dread court 
‘Whose sentence is eternity! My sou! 
Shall rise in judgment, when the Heavens are fire 
Ardund Christ’s burning throne, against that man ; 





eard I rightly 


And say on earth he murder'd my poor body, 

And that false swearing boy's lost soul in Heil. 
OFFICER. 

This full confession—sign'd and in the sight 

GF witnesses deliver'd, in due form 

Of law, in every part clear and authentic. 
NORFOLK. 

Anne, Queen of England, ere this high commission 

Pass to their final sentence, hast thou aught 

To urge upon their Lordships in defence 

Or palliation of these fearful charges? 
QUEEN. 

My Lords! th’ unwonted rigour of the King 

And mine imprisonment have something shaken 

My constant state of mind: 1 do beseech you, 

If I speak not so reverently or wisely 

Of the King's justice as I ought, bear with me. 

I will not say, that some of you, my Lords, 

For my religion,and less weighty motives, 

Are my sworn enemies—t were to disparage 

The unattainted whiteness of my cause, 

That had defied the malice of the basest, 

Nor deigns mistrust the high-soul'd enmity 

Of English Nobles, When that I have forced you 

To be the vauchers for my honesty, 

My fame’s pure gold shall only blaze the brighter, 

Tried in the furnace of your deadly hate! 

My Lords, the King, whose bounties, numberless 

And priccless, neither time nor harsher usage 

Shall ever raze fromecy heart's faithful tablets— 

The Kimg, I say, ook me an bumble maid, 

With not a jewel but my maiden fame: 

That I'm his wife, seeing the infinite distance 

Between my Father's daughter and a throue, 

Argues no base or lowly estimate. 

Think ye a crown 80 galling to the brows, 

And a Queen's name ¢o valueless, that false 

And recreant to the virtae which advanced me, 

T should fall off thus basely?—1 am a mother, 

My Lords, and hoped that my right royal issue 

Should rule this realm : had 1 been worse than worst, 

Looser than loosest--think ye I"d have peril'd 

The pride of giving birth to a line of Kings, 

And robb'd my children of their sceptred heritage ? 

Your proofs, my Lords!—some idle words, that spoken 

By less than me, bad been forgotten air: 

The force of words dwells not on their mere letters, 

But in the air, time, place, and circumstance 

In which they ’re utter’d—the poor laughing child 

Will call himself a King, will ye indite him 

OF treason? If fess solemnly 1’ve spoken 

Or gravely than beseem’d my queenly state, 

“T was partly that his Grace would take delight 

In hearing my light laughing words glance off; 

As is the wont in gay and courtly France :— 

Partly, that raised from such a lowly state 

Haply to fall again, I wateh'd my spirit, 

Lest with an upstart pride I might offend 

The noble Knights whose service bonour'd me. 

1f thus I ‘ve err'd through humblences familiar, 











Heaven will forgive the fault, though man be merciless! 


To the rest, my Lords | knowing nought living dared 
Attaint my fame, my enemies have ransack’d 

The grave; the Lady Wingfield hath been summon’ 
‘To speak against me from her tomb—and what?— 
Vague rumours! that I will not say base Envy 
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{I'll have more charity to the dead than they 
To me), but pardonable error, zeal 


For the King’s honour, may have swollen to charges, 


Which if ye trust, not the shrined Vestal 's pure. 


| My Lords, my Lords, ye better know than 1 


What subtle arts, what gilded promises 

Have becn employ'd to make the noble Knights 

My fellow criminals, my Accusers! which 

Might not have purchased life by this base service, 

And crept into a late and natural grave? 

But let me ask, my Lords, who, base enough, 

And so disloyal, as (abuse thus grossly 

The bounties of so good a King, had risen 

To this wild prodigality of honour, 

For a loose woman to lay down his head 

And taint his name, his blood with infamy ? 

For this besotted boy !—my Lords, I know not 

If to rebut this charge with serious speech ; 

Such as it is, my Lords, this modest beauty 

Made me a Queen, and other Kings disdain'd not 

To lay their flattering incense at its shrine. 

My Lords, there's none amongst your noblest sons, 

Nich in ancestral titles, none so moulded 

‘By nature's cunning symmetry, 80 high 

In station, but my favour had endangered 

His truth ¢’ his King:~and I, I that disdain’d 

Less than a crown, with wayward wantonneas 

Demean me to a half form'd, base-born slave !— 

1 do demand—if that ye will not damn 

Your names to everlasting infantp— 

Hore, in this court, this instant, ye bring forth. 

This boy ; if with one word I force you not 

To do me justice on this monstrous slander— 

Do with me as ye will. I’ve done, and now 

Renew an old petition —if the King, 

Abused and cheated of his wonted mercies, 

Hath sworn my death;—so order it, { pray you 

That on my head alone fall all his wreath: 

Let these untainted gentlemen go free, 

And mine alt honour'd Brother, Spare the King 

The anger of unnecessary crime, 

And with less blood defile your own fair names. 
: NORPOLK. 

Anne, Queen of England, first this Court commands 

You lay aside the state and ornaments 

Of England’s Queen. 





QUEEN. 
As cheerfully, my Lords, 
Asa young bride her crown of virgin flowers. 
NORFOLK. 
Prisoner, give ear! I, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
Ja the name of all th’ assembled Peers, declare 
The verdict of this court :—all circumstance, 
All proof, all depositions duly weigh'd, 
We do pronounce thee guilty of High Treason.— 
And, further, at the pleasure of the King, 
Adjudge thy body to be burnt with fire, 
Or thine head sever’d from thy guilty shoulders. 
QUERN. 
Lord God of Hosts!—the way! the truth! the life’ 
Thou know'st me guiltless; yet, oh! visit not 
On these misjudging men their wrongful ventence— 
Show them that mercy they deny to me. 
My Lords, my Lords, your sentence I impeach not { 
Ye have, no doubt, most wise and cogent reasons, 
Best heard’ perhaps in th’ open court, to shame 


The wretched evidence adduced. My Lords, 

I ask no pardon of my God, for this 

OF which ye ‘ve found me guilty—to the King 
In person and in heart I 've been most true, 
Haply U've been unwise, irreverent, 

And with unseemly jealonsies arraign'd 

His unexampled goodness. This I say not 

To lengthen out my too protracted life, 

For God hath given, will give me strength to die. 
am not so proudly honest, but the gricf 

Of my suspected chastity is gall 

And wormwood to me; were ’t not my sole treasure, 
It less had pain'd me thus to sec it blacken'd. 
My Lords, [ take my leave :—upon your heads, 
Upon your families, on all this kingdom, 

On him who is its head and chiefest grace, 

The pilm of Europe's sovercignty, may Heaven 
Rain blessings to the end of time—that most, 
And most abundant, his redeeming grace! 








4 Prison. 


MaGpaLeng, Manx SMgaton. 







MAGDALENE. 
Oh! Mark, Mark, Mark, to find thee here, and thus! 
Brother, that I should come to shame through thee | 
Through thee, my heart's one pride! I pray'd my way 
Through mocking men to find thee. Some did spura me, 
Did almost void their rheum on me; and some 
Pitied me with more barbarous charity 
That I’m thy Sister ; thou whom I had chosen: 
Before the proudest Knight of alf the Court. 
And thou must die—al! croak'd that in mine ear, 
The Ravens! All in drear accord. 
MARK, 
Diet die! 
Oh! yes—the solemn forms must be gone through, 
And the stern sentence read and register'd, 
And then!—oh thea! what pride of rank, what distance 
Shall keep two branded criminals asunder? 
Oh! pardon me, that thus my selfish soul 
Rejoice in thy debasement: thou wilt know 
What I bave risk’d, have suffer’d, all for thee. 
Oh! what's the world—its infamy—its pride— 
To those that love? they ’re their own world, 
MAGDALENE. 
Oh! Mark, 
Dear Mark, this dreadful prison, and the awe 
OF death—the guilt—ob! would I dared deny it; 
The guilt hath made thee frantic: not a word 
Hath meaning to mine ears—thou look’st on me, 
Not as a man condemn'd to die, with eyes 
All gleaming with a horrid joy. 
MARK. Ul 
Thou, too, 
Thou only, Magdalene, shalt find free entrance 
To the retired garden of our joy. 


The above, ANGELO. 


MARK. 

Oh! Father Angelo! is she set free? 

Where is she gone? may I yet follow her, 

And tell her with what violence to my soul 

I've forced and bow'd myself to crime to save her? 
ANGELO. - 

She will be free anon; thou first. 








— 
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MARK. Than all thy formal conjuring absolutions. 
Dost say 50? With her—with her—the gracious, good, and chaste, 


Now will I wait, and linger all unseen ; 
And when the magsy doors roll back, and slow 
The huge portcullis groans along its grooves, 
And down the drawbridge falls—I shall hehold her, 
Along the frowning files of gloomy archers, 
Come gliding like a swan on turbid waters. 
ANGELO. 
Deccive thyself no more—I spake of freedom, 
For death it is that frees th’ encumber'd spirit 
From the dark prison of this world; nor she 
Nor thou shail ever pass these iron gates, 
But to th’ appointed stroke of death. 
MAGDALENE. 
Look, look! 
He cannot speak! he chokes, he shivers !—look, 
He's dying, Oh! already you have kill'd him. 
My Brother, awake ! 
ANGELO, 
Oh! youth, whom Heaven hath chosen 
For its blind instrument to work the ruin 
Of its most deadly enemy, 1’m come 
To fit thee for thy sacrifice—arise 
A Martyr to the glorious cause, 1 open 
The gates of Heaven before thy mounting soul. 
MARK, 
Devil! no man of God! unmeasured liar! 
My soul is sick at thee. Thou hold the keys 
Of Heaven, thou bloody wretch forsworn? thou worse, 
If worse can be than mine own perjured self, 
Ispurn thee, curse thee, execrate thy faith 
And thee ! 
ANGELO. 
Die, then! die lost, accurst for ever ! 
Go with thy leprous soul unwash'd to Hell, 
To see what hideous torments wait on perjury. 
MARK. 
Avauat ! 
ANGELO. 
Weak hoy and thankless, whom J "ve wrought 
To be a sharer in this great design ; 
Were thine head crown’d, thy body rough with scars 
Won in the service of the Church, the joy 
And pride of nations waiting on thy footsteps, 
I'd-trample on thy corpse with merciless heel, 
If o'er it lay my way to lift the throne 
Of Peter o'er the carnal Lords of earth. 
MAGDALENE, 
Oh! save him-—save him! I have heard thee speak 
In language that might melt the stoniest hearts; 
I've heard thee pray with such soul-kindling warmth 
Beside the bed of our departed Mother, 
That iron bonds had burst like flax before thee. 
ANGELO, 
It stands not in my power; but oh! rash youth, 
Go not a rebel to the Church, to meet 
The Church's Lord :—kneel, 1 entreat thee, kneel ; 
Let me not say I've slain thy soul ; confess, 
Repent, and be absolved. 
MARK. 
Avaunt!—away !— 
Wash thine own soul from thine own sins: kneel thou, 
Howl for thy crimes, thy treasons, and thy murders! 
And, if Christ give me power to pardon thee, 
*T will more avail thee in thy hour of need 


Til take my everlasting portion; trust 
Even where she trusts; go where she gocs~—Oh! no, 
My perjuries! my murders! when my soul 
Would rise to track the starlight path of hers, 
They ‘ll hiss me, howl me down, down, down to black- 
ness, 
To horror, now the clement of my soul. 
ANGELO. 
The bell! It sounds for thee, it summons thee, 
T hear the trampling feet down the long yaileries ; 
The grating bolts fall back: kneel, kneel—the Church 
Will pardon thy wild words—be reconciled. 
MARK. 
Off !—I will have no share or portion with you. 
Think you your crimes and murders, ye, no Priests 
OF the great God of Truth and Holiness, 
Will not out-preach you from the face of earth: 
This air at length shall purify itself 
From your curst doctrines. 
ANGELO. 
Saints and holy Angels, 
Hear not his blasphemies! but thee, my daughter, 
Will I bestow among some holy Sisters. 
MAGDALENE. 
With thee, my Brother's Murderer? thee, whose guile 
Has tainted his immortal souf with sin? 
Sir, I’m a weak and foolish maid; I know not 
‘The nice distinction of your rival creeds ; 
But this | know—'t is not the faith of Christ, 
Of Christ the merciful, the sinless Christ, 
To guile an innocent youth to such asin, 
And make a murderer of a heart had paused 
To take the meanest insect’s life, Oh! Brother, 
Dear Brother, I will die with thee; they ‘Il leave 
A corner in thy narrow bed where I 
May creep and hide my weary head. 
ANGELO. 
Be wise. 
MAGDALENK, 
No—if I may not die, J ‘Il starve—I "Il beg— 
{’ll serve the hasest and most loathsome office, 
Ere owe my pittance to my Brother's murderer. 
ANGELO. 
They 're here—they are at the door. 
MAGDALENE. 
Ah!— 
MARK. 
Peace, my Sister ! 
Look you, I’m calm. I've hope—but not of life. 
I'll tell thee—hark! I will go forth—I ‘ll stand 
Before the public eye—and then and there 
I will undo the deadly crime I ‘ve done ; 
Unswear what I have sworn, with such strange oaths 
That they perforce shall cancel their rash doom, 
And she shail live, and not quite curse my memory. 
Though their drums roll, and trumpets blare, I’Il 
shriek 
The audible truth—and then I'll lay me down 
And take my quict death—my quivering tongue 
Still murmuring of her slander’d innocence. 
And God shall give me grace not to denounce thee; 
Thou shait live on, and eat thy heart to see 
‘Thy frustrate maiice. Live, and still behald 
Man after man, and kingdom after kingdom, 
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Fall from the faith that perjures—murders! Hark! 
They ‘re here—oh, Magdalene!—Farewell. 
MAGDALENE. 
Not yet, 
1'll not part yet; there 's none to pray for thee 
But I; there ’s none to wind thy corpse—to weep, 
To die upon it, 
MARK. 

Cail on Christ, my Sister, 
On Christ alone; cry loudly, fervently. 
They ‘re here—come, come. 

MAGDALENE. 
Go on, I'll follow thee, 
Fven to the brink, into the grave: go on * 
pu Tam pluck'd perforce from thee, I ’ll follow. 
AnceLo (alone). 

Oh! thou that thrice deniedst the Lord of Life, 
Yet wert the Rock on which th’ Eternal Church 
Was built, thou knowst, © Peter! that in zeal 
For thy soul-saving throne, against my nature, 
I've cast away this life. Oh! if thy servant 
Have ought deserved by this self-sacrifice, 


| Thon with thy powerful intercession stand 


Becween his soul and endless hurnings. Grant 
‘The Masses { will pay, while life is mine, 
May slake full soon the Purgatorial fires, 


| And gales of Paradise come breathing o'er 


His rescued spirit! 

So on to death, poor youth, 
Not unabandon'd, not unwept by Arim 
Whose aid thou scornest now; but thou shalt own 
There, where all motives and all hearts are known. 





A Chamber in the Tower. 


QUEEN. 
© Heaven ! will they keep up this heavy din 

For ever, mocking me with hope, that now 

For me they ‘re knolling—roll on roll, and clash 

On clash !—Oh ! music most unmusical ! 

That never soundest but when graves are open, 

And widows’ hearts are breaking, and pale orphans 
Wringing their hands above a silent bier.-- 

Four kneils have rung, four now are dust—thou only 
Remain'st, my Brother! thon art kneeling now, 
Bare thy majestic neck——A patse—more long 
Than wonted; bath the mercy of the King— 

The justice rather ?—shalt thou rush again 

To our poor Mother's arms, and tell lier yet 

She 's not all childless ?—-~~Still no sound !~alas! 
It may be that the rapture of deep pity, 

And admiration of his noble bearing, 

Suspends all hands at their blood-recking work, 
And casts a spell of silence o’er all sounds.— 

Ha! thou low-rolling doubling drum—I hear thee ! 
Stern bell, that summon’st to no earthly temple ! 
Thou ‘rt now a worshipper in Heaven, my brother, 
And thy poetic spirit ranges free 

Worlds after worlds, confest th’ immortal kindred 
OF the blest angels-—for thy heaven-caught fire, 
Still like that fire sprang upward, and made pure 
Th’ infected air of this world as it pase’d, t 
My child—my mother—they 've forbidden me 

To see once more on earth your dear loved faces; 
There's mercy if their harahness—here ’s no place 
To entertain the future Queen of England, 





And God hath given me courage to keep down 
The mother in my beart ; thou too, my parent, 
What hadst thou done but torn my heart asunder, 
And all distracted my calm thoughts of Heaven? 


Enter Sia Wituiam Kineston. 


QUEEN. 
Now all is o'er with those brave gentlemen— 
They died, I know, Sir, as they lived, right nobly. 
KINGSTON. 
They gave their souls to their Nedeemer, Lady, 
With protestations of your Highness’ innocence, 
"T was their sole care and thought in death; they dare 
Heaven's utmost vengeance if they falsely swore. 
QUEEN. 
And that false youth, clear'd he our honour? 
KINGSTON, 
Lond 
He shrick’d and strnggicd, not with fear of death, 
But with the burthen of some painful secret 
Ne would unfold—the rapid executioner 
Cut short his wailing. 
QUEEN. 
Most unrighteous speed ! 
KINGSTON, 
Your Majesty ’s prepared ? 
QUERN. 
Oh! pomp of phrase, 
To tell a sinner to prepare for judgment ; 
And yet, I think, Christ Jesua, through thy blood, 
I'm but about to change an earthly crown 
For one that's amaranth, 
There is no end 
Of the unexhausted bounties of the King : 
He made me first the Marchioness of Pembroke, 
Duchess of Dorset, then his sceptred Queen ; 
And now a new advancement he prepares me, 
One of Heaven’s angels. — 
Is it true, Sir William, 
You "ve brought from Calais a most dextrous craftsman 
In th’ art of death ?—here 's much ado, good truth, 
To smite asunder such a neck as this, 
My own slight hands grasp easily. 
Yo weep 
To see me smile—~I smile to see you weep. 
T have no tears: I have been reading o'er 
His agony that sutffer'd on the cross 
For such poor sinners as myself, and there 
Mine eyes spent all their moisture. 


KINGSTON. 
We rejoice 
To see your Highness mect your doom thus calmly. 
Quesn. 


Tam to die—what’s that?—why, thou and I 
{ And all of us die every night; and duly 
Morn to our spirits’ resurrection comes 

With rosy light, fresh flowers, and birds’ sweet anthems; 
But when our grave 's our bed, that instant comes 
A morning, not of this world’s treacherous light, 
But fresh with palms, and musical with angels. 
Oh! but a cruel, shameful, public death— 

There ’s no discase will Ict the spirit loose 

With less keen anguish than the sudden axe; 
And for the shame—the sense of that's within! 

! I’ve thoughts brook no communion or-witi iliag 
| Or fear. My death the Lord may make a way 
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T advance his gracious purpose (o this land: 

There 'Il be, will see a delicate timid woman 

Lay down her cheerful head upon the block 

Ason a silken pillow; when they know 

"T was Christ that even at that dread hour rebuked 
Weak Nature's fears, returning home, they ‘ll kneel 
And seek that power that turns our death to triumph,— 
Sir, are you ready?—they’'Il allow me time 

To pray even there.—Go forward, Sir, we ‘ follow. 


The Scaffold. 


‘QUEEN. 
My Fellow subjects, I am here to die! 
The law hath judged me—to the law I bow. 
te that doth know all hearts, before whose throne, 
Ere yehavereach'd your homes, I shall stand trembling— 
God knows—I ‘ve lived as pure and chaste as snow 
New fallen from Heaven; yet do not ye, my friends, 


| Presumptuous judge anew my dangerous cause, 


Lest ye blaspheme against the wonted goodness 
Of the King's Grace—most merciful and gentle 
J've ever known him, and if e'er hetray’d 
From his kind nature, by most cogent reasons. 
Adore the hidden secrets of his justice 
Asye would Heaven’s. Beseech you, my ood friends, 
If in my plenitude of power I've done 
Not all the good I might, ye pardon me :— 
If there be here to whom { ‘ve spoken harshly 
Or proudly, humbly I entreat forgiveness, 
—No, Sir, I ‘Il wear no bandage o'er mine eyes, 
For they can look on death, and will not shrink. 
Beseech you, Sirs, with modesty unrobe me, 
And let my women have the decent charge 
Of my poor body. 

Now, God bless the King, 
And make his Gospel shine throughout the land! 








The Martyr of Antioch; 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 





INTRODUCTION. 





Tats poem is founded on the following part of the 
History of Saint Margaret. She was the daughter of a 
heathen priest, and beloved by Olybius, the Prefect of 
the East, who wished to marry ber. The rest of the 
legend 1 have thought myself at liberty to discard, and 
to fill up the outline as my own imagination suggested, 
Gibbon has so well condensed all the information which 
remains to us from Strabo, Chrysostom, Sozomen, and 
the writings of Julian the Apostate, relative to Antiach, 
the Temple and sacred grove of Daphne, that the 
reader will be able to comprehend from his florid, and 
too glowing description, most of the allusions to these 
subjects contained in the poem. ‘The passage occurs in 
his twenty-third chapter. 

The martyrologists have dwelt almost exclusively on 
the outward and bodily sufferings of the early Cliris- 
tians, Tiep~haye described with almost anatomical 
precfion the various methods of torture. The con- 


NOTES. 


Note 1, page 86, col. a. 
From the Carthusians decimated bouse. 


Tue execution of the Prior and several of the Brethren 
of the Carthusian Monastery for denying the King’s Su- 
premacy, was amongst the most barbarous transactions 
of this period, the chief guilt of which must be attri- 
buted to the unrelenting disposition of the King. 


Note 2, page go, col. 2. 


In that proud Prelate’s heart a noble chord. 
1 toueh’d, now barp we on # hoser string. 


All writers agree in the unprincipled and unnatural 
character of the Countess of Rochford, who suffered at 
a subsequent period for being accessary to the criminal 


conduct of Queen Catharine Howard. 





Note 3, page 94, col. 2. 
‘Shall I Gnd justice, Sir? 


‘The singular conduct and language of Anne when 
she was arrested is strictly historical. See Bunnxt's His- 
tory of the Reformation. 


Notexj, page 99, col. 1, 
The Letter. 


This is little more than a versification of the celebrat- 
ed letter; the authenticity of which Mr Ellis appears 10 
have established. 





sequence has heen, the neglect of their writings; in 
perusing which - mind of the Icast sensibility shrinks 
with such loathing and abhorrence from the tedious 
detail of suffering, as to become insensible to the calm 
resignation, the simple devotion, the exulting hope of 
the sufferer. But these writers have rarely and briefly 
noticed the internal and mental agonies to which the 
same circumstances inevitably exposed the converts, 
The surrender of life, when it appeared most highly 
gifted with the blessings of Providence; the literal 
abandonment of this world, when all its pleasnres, its 
riches, and its glories were in their 6; the violent 
severing of those ties, which the gentle of Chris- 
tianity had the move endeared; the selfdenial, not of 
the ungodly lusts, but of the most innocent affections; 
that last and most awful conflict, when « brother de- 
livered brother unte death, and the father the child,. | 
when «a man’s foes were those of his own household,» 
—it was from such (yials, not those of the fire and the 
stake alone, that the meek religion of Christ came forth 
trinmphant, In such a situation it has been my object + 
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to represent the mind of a young and tender female; 
and [ lave opposed to Christianity the most beautiful 
and the most natural of Heathen superstitions—the 
worship of the Sun. The reader, it is to he hoped, will 
recollect that although the following poem is in most 
part a work of imagination, there were multitudes who 
really laid down their lives for the faith of Christ, under 
circumstances equally appalling and afflictive; for that 
faith, to the truth or falsehood of which they had 
demonstrative evidence in their power and in their pos- 
session. 





CHARACTERS, 


Oxrswws, Prefect of the East. 
Voriscus. 

Macer, Governor of the City. 
Caucias, Priest of Apollo. 


Fasius, Bishop of Antioch. 
Dioporus, 
Caaninus, 
GALANTHIAS, 


Officers. 
Citizens. 
Christians, 
A Shepherd. 








Christians. 


Mancantta, daughter “of Callias. 
Maidens of Antioch. 


THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 








SCENE, 


The Front of the Temple of Apollo, in the Daphne near 
Antioch. 


Oxyaius, Macer, Romans, Citizens of Antioch, Cauttas, 
Priests. 


CHORUS OF YouTaS. 
Loro of the golden day ! 
That hold’st thy fiery way, 

Out-dazzling from the heavens each waning star; 
What time Aurora fair 
With loose dew-dropping hair, 

And the swift Hours have yoked thy radiant car, 


Thou mountest Heaven's blue steep, 
And the universal sleep 

From the wide world withdraws its misty veil; 
‘The silent cities wake, 
Th’ encamped armies shake 

Their unfurl'd banners in the freshening gale. 


‘The bashing earth displays 
Her green breast in the blaze ; 
And all the Gods upon Olympus’ head, 
In haughty joy behold 
Thy trampling coursers bold 
Obey thy sovereign reign with stately tread. 








SCENE—Antioch in the reign of the Emperor Probus. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
Lord of the speaking lyre! 
That with a touch of fire 
Strikest music, which delays the charmed spheres ; 
And with a soft contro! 
Dost sical away the soul, 
And draw from melting cyes delicious tears— 


Thou the dead hero’s name 
Dost sanctify to fame, 
Embalm’d in rich and ever-fragrant verse; 
In every sunlit clime, 
Through all eternal time 
Assenting lands his deathiess deeds rehearse. 


The lovesick damsel, laid 
Beneath the myrtle shade, 
Drinks from thy cup of song with raptured ear, 
And, dead to all around, 
Save the sweet bliss of sound, 
Sits heedfess that her soul's beloved is near. 


CRORUS oF YouTAS. 
Lord of the unerring bow, 
Whose fateful arrows go 

Like shafts of lightning from the quivering string: 
Pierced through cach sealy fold, 
Enormous Python roll’d, 

While thou triumphant to the sky didst spring ; 


And scorn and beanteous ire 
Steep'd with ennobling fire 
Thy quivering lip and all thy beaedless face; 
Loose Hew thy clustering hair, 
While thou the trackless air 
Didst walk in all thine own celestial grace. 


CHORCS OF MAIDENS. 
Lord of the holy spring, 
Where the Nine Sisters sing, 
Their dearest haunt, our Syrian Castaly, 
There oft the entranced maid, 
By the cool waters laid, 
Feels all her labouring bosom full of thee: 


The kings of earth stand near 
In pale religious fear; 
The purple Sovereign of imperial Rome 
In solemn awe hath heard 
The wild prophetic word, 
That spake the cloud-wrapt mystery of his doom. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 
Lord of the gorgeous shrine, 
Where to thy form divine 

‘The snow-white line of lessening pillars leads: 
And alt the frontispiece, 
And every sculptured frieze, 

Is rich and breathing with thy godlike deeds, 


Here by the lulling deep 
Thy mother seems to sleep 
Oa the wild margin of the floating isle; 
Her new-born infants, thou, 
And she the wood-Nymph N0¥y ce 
Lie slumbering on her breast, and shumbering smi. 
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Here in her pride we see 
The impious Niobe, 
‘Mid all her boasted race in slaughter piled, 
Folding in vain her vest, 
And cowering with fond breast 
Over her last, her youngest, loveliest child. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS, 
Lord of the cypress grove, 
That here in baffled love 
The soft Thessalian maid didst still pursue; 
Until ber snowy foot 
In the green earth took root, 
And in thine arms a yerdant laurel grew. 


And still (by tenderest beams 
Over our falling steeams 
At shadowy evé delight to hover long; 
They to Orontes’ tide 
In liquid music glide 
Through banks that blossom their sweet course along. 


And stil! in Daphne's bower 
Thou wanderest many an hour, 
Kising the turf by her light footsteps trod ; 
And Nymphs at noontide deep 
Start from their dreaming sleep, 
And in his glory see the bright-hair'd God. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 
Pharbus Apollo, hear! 
Great Lycian king, appear, 

Come from thy Cynthian steep, or Xanthus’ shore; 
Hlere to thy Syrian home 
In visible godhead come, 

And o'er our land thy choicest influence pour. 


CALLIAS. 
Break off the hymn, And now the solemn rites 
Are duly paid; the hundred steers have bled 5 
O’er all the Temple the rich incense curls 
In clouds of fragrance; and the golden cups 
In generous libation have pour'd forth 
The honied wine; and all along the shade 
Of sacred Daphne hath your pomp been led, 
Waking the slumbering echoes from their caves, 
To multiply the adoring Io Paan 
To great Apollo. 
BECOND PhIEST. 

Callias! our God, 
That yesterday on our Elvan games 
Shone with a splendour, even as though a veil, 
Which to that day had dimm’d his full divinity, 
Had been rent off ; our God hath centred now 
As’Lwere the gather’d light of many noons 
Withia his orb to honour this our festival. 

MACER. 
Nor wonder! for did cver elder Greece, 
‘When all her cities and her kings were met 
On the Olympic plain, or where the priestess 
Sate, speaking fate, upon her Delphic tripod, 
With richer rite, or statelier ceremony, 
With nobler or more spotless hecatombs, 
Propitiate the immortal Gods? 
‘CLYBLUS. 


Great Rome 





Herfélf not costlier. : 


MACER. 
What, then, is wanting? 
‘SECOND PRIEST. 
What, but the crown and palm-like grace of all, 
The sacred virgin, on whose footsteps Beauty 
Waits like a handmaid; whose most peerless form, 
Light as embodied air, and pure as ivory 
Thrice polish’d by the skilful statuary, 
Moves in the priestess’ long and flowing robes, 
While our scarce-erring worship doth adore: 
‘The servant rather than the God. 
‘THIRD PRIEST. 
The maid 
Whose living lyre so eloquently speaks, 
¥rom the deserted grove the silent birds 
Uang hovering o'er her; and we human hearers 
Stand breathless as the marbles on the walls, 
That even themselves seem touch’d to listening life 
All animate with the inspiring ecstasy. 
FARST ROMAN. 
Thou mean’st the daughter of the holy Callias ; 
1 once beheld her, when the thronging people 
Press’ round, yet parted still to give her way, 
Even as the blue enamour'’d waves, when first 
‘The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. 
SECOND PRIEST. 
Margarita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace, thy flowing locks 
Crown'd with the Jauret of the Gad; the lyre 
Accordunt to thy slow and musical steps, 
As grateful "t would return the harmony 
‘That from thy touch it wins. 
TAIRD PRIEST. 
Come, Margarita, 
This long, this bashful, timorous delay ‘ 
Besecms thee well, and thou wilt come the lovelier, 
Even like a late long-look'd fér flower in spring. 
SECOND PRIRST. 
Still silent! some one of the sacred priests 
Enter, and in Apollo's name call forth 
The tardy maiden. 





CALLIAS, 
Shame upon the child, 
‘That thus wil! make th’ assembled lords of Antioch, 
And sovereign Rome's imperial Prefect, wait 
Her wayward pleasure. 
POUATH PRigsT (returning from within). 
Callias! 
CALLIAS. 





Ha ! what now ?— 

FOUBTE PRIEST. 

Callias! 
CALLIAS. 
Hath lightning smitten thee to silence? 

Or hath son 2 sinister and angry sign, 
The bleeding statue of the god, or birds 
Obscene within the secret sanctuary, 
Appalld thee? 

FOURTH PRIEST. 

In the holy place we sought her; 

‘Trampled in dust we found the laurel crown, 
The lyre unstrung cast down upon the pavement, 
‘And the dishonour’d robes of prophecy 
Scatter'd unseemly here and there~-and—— 
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CALLIAB. j 
What? 
FOURTH PAIEST. 
And Margarita was not there. 
CALLIAS. 
Not there! 
Ay child not there! Prefect Olybius, 
This is thy deed—I knew that thou didst love her, 
And nine old heart was proud to see thee stand 
Before her presence, awed; the sovereign lord 
Of Asia, Rome's renown'd and consular captain, 
Awed by my timid, blushing child; whom now 
His Roman soul hath nobly dared to rend 
From her afflicted father. 
oLystus. 
Holy Callias, 
By Mars, my od, thou wrong’st me! 
CALLIAS. 
Oh, my lord! 





Tyrant, not lord! inhuman ravisher ! 

Dissembling Tarquin !—but it is no fable, 

‘That great Apollo once avenged his priest, 

When broke the wasting plague o'er Agamemnon, 
And all the myriad ships of Greece. 


ouyarus. 
Old man, 
But that thy daughter's unforgotten loveliness 
Hallows thy wrath—— 
CALLIAB, 


By Heaven¢ yet I ‘ll have justice, 
If I do travel to the emperor's throne. 
1'll raise a cry a0 loud, that all the palace 
Jo which grout Caesar dwells, the Capitol, 
And every stone within the Eternal City, 
Shall with my wrongs resound. Ah, fond old man! 
My trembling timbs have lost their only stay, 
And that sweet voice that utter'd all my wishes, 
Reading them in my seeret heart within, 
Shall never thrill again upon mine cars! 
J may go wandering forth another OEdipus, | 
But with no fond Antigone—— 
* CITIZENS. 
Hark! hark! j 
A trampet sound! a messenger from Rome. i 
caLLuas. 
From Rome! from Rome! it is thy doom, destroyer ! 
The sunbeams have beheld thy deed of shame, t 
And have proclaim’d it; the arraigning winds | 
Have blown my injuries and thy disgrace | 
Over the wide face of the listening earth ; 
And Caesar's arm of justice ix outstretch'd | 
To strike and punish! 


The above, Vortscus. | 


voriscus. 
Great Olybius, 


Would I might add of wonted thanks and praise. 
"T is said that here in Antioch, the high place 

And chosen sanctuary of those Galileans, 

Who with their godless and incestuous rites 

Offend the thousand deities of Rome, 

Making them waste our iaildew'd lands with dearth, 
Attaint our wholesome airs with pestilence, 

And shake th’ indignant earth, even till our cities, 
With all their unwarn'd multitudes, sink down 





Into the sudden yawning chasms beneath them;— 
‘Tis said, even here Olybius hath let sleep 
The thunders of the law, which should have smitten 
With thetstern freqnency of angry Jove, 
When with fierce storms he darkens half the world ! 
Wherefore, instead of flying in close haunts 
And caves, and woods, the stern extermination, 
They climb our palaces, they crowd our camps, 
They cover all our wide and boundless realms; 
While the sad Priests of all our Gods do sit 
Round their cold altars and ungifted shrines, 
Waiting ia vain for victim or oblation. 
oLyeius. 

Tt moves no wonder that Vopiscus comes 
‘To taunt with negligence Olybius’ rule, 
Not ignorant that Vopiscus were wel! pleased 
Jf that this Eastern Prefecture should pass 
To abler hands, perchance his own,—To the charge, 
It is most true that I have sought to stay 
‘This frenzy, not with angry fire and sword, 
But with a lofty and contemptuous mercy, 
‘Chat scorn’d too much to punish. For my heart 
Was sick of sceiny beardless youth and age 
‘d and glutted executioner; 
Exhausting all the subtlest arts of torture 
With cheerful patience: even soft maidens moving, 
With flower-crown'd locks, and pale but smiling cheeks, 
To the consuming fire as to their bridal. 
I saw in this wild scorn of death a grandeur 
Worthy a nobler cause; 't was Roman virtue, 
Though not for Roman glory. But, Vopiscus, 
Tam not one that wears a subject's duty 
Loose and cast off whene'er the changeful will 
Would clothe itself in sole authority. 
The edict of the Emperor is to me 
As the unrepealed word of fate. To death 
It doth devote these Christians, and to death 
My voice shall doom them. Not Vopiscus self, 
Whom 1 invite to share my stern tribunal, 
But shall confess th’ obedience of Olybius. 

TBE PEOPLE. 
Long live the Christians’ scourge !~long live Olybius! 
Haste, drag them forth, the accursed of our gods. 

SECOND PRIEST. 
She comes—she is here—the beaatwous Margarita, 
CALLIAS. 

My child! and thou art hreathing still!—Come back 
Unto my desolate heart—thy father, child—— 
These choking tears! they would not flow but now. 

MARGARITA. 










Dear father! 
cALLtas. 

But, sweet daughter, how is this, 
Upon our solemn day of festival, 
Thus darkly clad, and on thy close-bound locks 
Ashes, and sackcloth on thy tender limbs! 

MARGARITA, 

1 thought the rites had been o'erpass'd ere now, 
Or. 





CALLIAS. 
Lath the god afflicted thee, my child} 
MARGARITA, 
My God, indeed, aftlicts me, father. 
oLystus. 
Rie 
‘We mousn, that we must leave th’ imperfect rites,” 
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Deeply v we mourn it, when ‘bright Margarita 
Vouchsafes her late and much-desired presence. 
So om to-morrow for our Judgment Hall. 
Let all the fires be kindled, and bring forth 
The long disused racks, and fatal engines. 
Their rust must be wash’d off in blood. Proclaim 
That every guilty worshipper of Christ 
Be dragg’d before us.—Ha!—— 
: MACER. 
What frantic cry 
With insolent interruption breaks upon 
Rome's Prefect? 
MANY VoIcES. 
Lo the priestess! Lo the priestess? 
SRCOND PRIEST. 
She hath falf'n down upon her knees; her hair 
Is scatter'd like a cloud of gold; her hands 
Are clasp'd across her swelling breast; her eyes 
Do hold a sad communion with the heavens, 
And her lips move, yet make no sound. 
THIRD PRIEST. 


‘The laurel ceown—the laurel of the God— 
She ’s wrapt—possess’d ! 
MARGARITA. 


God give me grace upon my bleeding brows 
‘To wearit. 
SECOND PRIEST. 

She is distracted by our gaze— 
She shrinks and trembles, Lead her in: the trance 
Will pass anon, and her unsealed lips 
Pour forth the mystic numbers, that men hear, 
And feel the inspiring deity. 

oLyaius, 
On—away! 
THE PEOPL: 

Long live the Christians’ svourge! 





—long live Olybius! 


CHORUS AKOUND THE TEMPLE. 
Pheebus Apollo, hear! 
Great Lycian king appear, 
Come from thy Cynthian steep, or Xanthus’ shore; 
Here to thy Syrian home, 
In visible godhead come, 
And o'er our land thy choicest influence pour. 


CHORUS ROUND OLYatUS. 
Go on thy flow’r-strewn road, 
The champion of our god, 

By Phebus’ self his chosen chief confess'd; 
His brightest splendours bask 
Upon thy glowing casque, 

And gild the waving glories of thy crest. ~ 





The Grove of Daphne. 
Evening.” 
MARGARITA, 
My way is through the dim licentious Daphne, 
And evening darkens round my stealthful steps; 
Yet I must pause to rest my weary limbs. 
Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove! 
Hath the Almighty breathed o'er all thy bowers 
An ring, and-paved thy walks 
flowers—are but the winds, 









Haste—haste— 


The crown—the crown of ylory— 


* Whose breath is gentle, suffer’d to entangle 
Their light wings, not unwilling prisoners, 

“In thy thiek branches, there to make swect murmurs 
With the bees’ hum, and melodies of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

| That drop transtucent from the mountain's side, 
| And lall themselves along their level course 

{ To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds ; 
| And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 

! To make itself a home and sanctuary? 

i Qh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 

With sin! even like thy human habitants, 

| ‘Thy winds and flowers and waters have forgot 

; ; The gracious hand that made them, ministers 

{ Voluptuous to man’s transgressions—all, 

Save thou, sweet nightingale! that, like myself, 
Pourest alone thy melancholy song 

| To silence and to God——not undistarb’d— 
‘The velvet turf gives up a quickening sound 

Of coming steps:—oli, thou that lovest the holy, 
| Protect me from the sinful—from myself ! 

| "T was what I fear’d—Olybius! 


| Oxyarus, Magcaaira, 


OLyeIUs. 

| Margarita, 
(heard but now that thou hadet wander'd hither, 

And follow’d thee, my love, 

| MARGARITA. 

| My lord, mine haste 





Brooks no delay. 

oLyatus. 

What sudden speed is this? 
Behold die Sun, our God-—— 
MARGARITA. 
Not 20, my tord. 

OLYBIUS. 
What! thou 'rt become a tender worshipper 
OF yon pale crescent, that alone in heaven 
Breuthes o'er the world her cold serenity. 
‘Trust me, my sweet, itis a barren service. 





MARGAMSTA. . 
My lord, { do bescech you let me pass, 
1 have nor time nor wish—— 
OLYBIES. 
Ha, Margarita! 

At this luxurious hour, when all is mute 
But the fond lover at his mistress’ ear, 
Through the dusk grove, where every conscious tree 
Bears in its bark the record of fond vows 
And ‘amorous service—— 

MARGARITA. 

; Hath the Prefect seen 
Ought loose in Gallias’ daughter, ought unholy, 
‘That he would breathe suspicion’s tainting blight 
On the pure lily of her fame? 

onyatus. 
Ungrateful! 

1 have endured this day for thee the taunts 
| OF thy distracted sire; but will not bear 
The thought, that thou art hurrying hence to hear 
! Some favour'd lover pour into thy soul—— 

MARGARITA. 
Olybius, thou dost not truly think it— 
if had forgot——Lord Prefect, thou art tyrannous, 
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‘That chus with barsh and most untimely violence 
Impedest my way. 
OLyarus. 
Fond maiden, know'st thou not 
That Tam clothed with power? my word, my sign 
May drag to death, whoe'er presumes to love 
Th’ admired of great Olybius. 
MaRGanita (apart), 
My full heart! 
And hath it not a guilty pleasure still“ 
In being s0 fondly, though so sternly chided? 
oLynrus, 
Hear me, I say, but weep not, Margarita, 
Though thy bright tears might diadem the brow 
OF Juno, when she walks th’ Olympian clouds. 
My pearl! my pride! thou know’st my soul is thine— 
Thine only! On the Parthians’ fiery sands 
Uook'd upon the blazing noontide sun, 
And thought how lovely thou before his shrine 
Waat standing with thy laurel-crowned locks. 
And when my igh triumphal chariot toil'd 
Through Antioch’s crowded streets, when every hand 
Rain’d garlands, every voice dwelt on my name, 
My discontented spirit panted still 
For thy lony-silent lyre, 
MARGARITA. 
Oh! let me onward, 
Nor bold me thus, nor speak thus fondly to me. 
OLYBIUS.  ¢ 
Thou steivest still to leave me ; go then, go, 
My soul disdains to force what it would win 
With the soft violence of favour'd love, 
But ah! to-day—to-day—what meant thine absence 
From the proud worship of thy God? what mean 
Thy wild and mournful looks, thy bursting eyes 
So full of tears, that weep not ?—Margarita, 
Thou wilt not speak—farewell, then, and forgive 
That t have dared mistrust the ‘No, even now, 
Even thas I'll not believe but thou art pure, 
Qs the first dew that Dian’s early foot 
Treads in her deepest, holiest shade.—-Farewell ! 
MARGARITA. 
I should have told him all, yet dared not tell him— 
Tcould not deeper wound his generous heart 
Than it endures already. My Redeemer, 
If weakly thus before the face of man 
Thave trembled to confess thee, yet, O Lord, 
Before thine angets do not thou deny me! 
And yet, he is not guilty yet, 0 Saviour, 
Of Christian blood! Preserve him in thy mercy, 
Preserve him from that sin.—Ah, lingering stitl, 
While lives of thousands hang upon my speed,— 
Away! 5 








The Burial Place of the Christians, 
Night. 
Fasius, Dioporus, Cuarinus, Catanruus, ete. 


FUNERAL ANTHEM. 
Brother, thou hast gone before us, and thy saintly soul 
is own 


Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is | They come to drag 


unknown; 


From the burthen of the flesh, and from care and fear 
released, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 


are at rest, 


and the weary 


The toilsome way thou’st travell’d o'er, 
heavy load, 

Bat Christ hath taughe thy languid feet to reach his 
blest abode. 

Thou ’rt sleeping now, 
breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
are at rest, 


and borne the 


like Lazarus upon his father's 


and the weary 


Sia can never taint thee now, nor doubt thy faith assail, 

Nor thy meck trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit 
fail. 

And there thou 'rt sure to mect the good, whem on 
earth thou lovedst best, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
are at rest, 


and the weary 


« Earth to earth,» and «dust to 
hath suid, 

So we lay the turf above thee now, and 
row bed ; 

But thy spirit, brother, 
blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
are at rest. 


dust,» the solemn priest 
we seal thy nar- 
soars away among the faithful 


and the weary 


And when the Lord shall summon us, whom thou hast 
left behind, 
untainted by the world, as sure a welcome 

find; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, 
guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
are at rest. 


May we, 
to be a glorious 


and the weary 


FABIUS. 
So by the side of martye'd Babylas, 
Brother, thou stumberest; silent as yon stars, 
And silent as the falling dews around thee, 
We leave thy verdant grave. But oh! shall we, 
When we put off the load of. mortal life, 
Depart like thee as in a deeper sleep, 
With the sweet smile of life on the closed lips, 
Or in an agony of mortal pain, 
By the pitch’d stake, or den of raging lions? 


The above, Mancanira. 


MARGARITA. 
I’m here at last before them, and ye live. 
FABIUS, 
What means the gentle Neophite? 
MARGARITA, 
Good sir, 
Thou hast not heard——Hark—hark ! they are be- 
hind me. 
FABIUS. 
Who, maiden, who? 
MARGARITA. 
The Prefect’s ruthless soldiers; 
us to their Judgmepseldettt 


Already is the scourge prepared; the dungeons 
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Ope their expecting gates ; the outpour'd city 
Pants for the spectacle. 
FABIUS, 
Is it so, my child? 
Makes the fierce Heathen bloody preparation 
For slaughter ?—then must we for death. His zeal 
Doth furbish up his armoury of murder; 
We, ours of patience. We must gird around us 
Heaven's panoply of faith and constancy, 
And so go forth to war. 
MANGARITA, 
. Alas! alas! 
If they should take thee—thee, upon whose lips 
The living fire of inspiration burns, 
Severing by gentle force the willing spirit 
From this low earth, and planting it for heaven ; 
‘That makes the conscious immortality 
Stir in our souls, and pant for that pure life 
With Christ beyond the grave. Oh, thou that teachest 
Our charities to flow in heaven’s own light, 
Like some bright river in the desert sands, 
Round whiel: the gladdening pilgrims sing for joy; 
‘That send’st us forth to pour sweet oil and wine 
Into the bleeding wounds; to take our seat 
By the sick couch ; to shed a tender health 
On the pale prisoner's cheek—Oh, who shall lead 
The foldless sheep to life's eternal pastures 
When their good shepherd ’s gone? 
FABIUS. 
Hast thou forgot 
‘The Master of the flock? 
MARGARITA, 
Oh, no—no—no— 
But how shall I endure to see thy head, 
Thy venerable head, bow'd down lo scorn? 
T have call'd thee father, and have fondly pray'd 
That mine own parent were like thee; and now 
T must behold thy blood flow drop by drop 
Beneath the knotted scourge, or hungry fires 
Preying upon thy shuddering flesh. 
FABIUS, 
My child, 
‘Think thon each lash that rends my bleeding skin 
A beauteous sign of brotherhood with Christ; 
That the pale fire which wastes my perishing flesh 
Is heaven's own lambent glory gathering round me. 
CBARINUS. 
Why now, most holy Fabius, I had look’d 
For Joy and triumph on thy brow, to hear 
That we may mount the everlasting heavens 
In those angelic chariots, wont to wrap 
The Martyr's spirit. Lo! the eternal gates 
Lift up their heads to greet us! Shall we then 
Waver and pause? or shall we not go forth 
Through all the city to the Roman's throne 
Hymning our Christ, and calling on our heads 
The glorifying axe? 
CALANTBIAS. 
Away! I see 
‘The waving of the purple robe. The Lord 
Shall tread even now the wine-press in his wrath ; 
‘The signs are labouring forth, the latter days 
Run to their dregs. He comes ¢ avenge his own, 
No morgye-uare, your vaia and baffled songs, 
« Ho! and True, how long ?« ascend to heaven— 


. 





The day of vintage, and the day of dread, 
The day of desolation is at hand, 
The day of vengeance! 

FABIUS. 

Cease, Calanthias, cease; 

And thou, Charinus. Oh, my brethren, God. 
Will summon those whom he hath chosen, to sit 
own blood around 
Lamb in Heaven ; but it becomes not man 
To affect with haughty and aspiring violence 
‘The loftiest thrones, ambitious for his own, 
And not his Master's glory. Every star 
Is not a sun, nor every Christian soul 
Rapt to aseraph. But for thee, Calanthias, 
‘Thou know’st not whether even this night shall burst 
The impatient vengeance of the Lord, or rest 
Myriads of human years. For what are they, 
What are our ayes, but a few brief waves 
From the vast ocean of eternity, 
That break upon the shore of this our world, 
And so ebb back into the immense profound, 
Which He on high, even at one instant, sweeps 
Wich his omniscient sight? 











Reloved brethren, 
And ye, aur sisters, hold we all prepared, 
Like him heside whose hallow'd grave we stand, 
To give the last’and awful testimony 
To Christ our Lord, Yet tempt not to our murder 
The yet unbloody bands of men. 

‘ They come: 
Pale lights are gleaming through the dusky night, 
And hurrying feet are teampling to and fro. 
Disperse—disperse, my brethren, to your homes!— 
Sweet Margarita, in the Hermitage 
hy clear Orontes, where so oft we "ve met, 








| *Y 
Thow’lt find me still, God’s blessing wait on all! 


Farewell! we mect, if not on earth, in beaven. 





The Front of the Temple. 
Day-break. 


MARGARITA. 

Yet once again I touch thy golden strings, 

My silent and forgotten lyre, oh! erst 

The joy of Antioch, when on festal days 

At the proud idol’s foot U sate; and all, 

Even as thy raptures rose and fell, how'd down 

Or stood erect befare the shrine. J, too, 

Like thee, was hallow’d to an impious service, 

Even till a touch from heaven waked my soul's music, 
And pour‘ it forth in ecstasy to him 

Who died for men. And shalt not thou, my partner 
In mine unholy worship, mingle now 

Thy sweetness with my purer vows. Oh! fountain 
Of sounds delicious, shail 1 not unscal thee, 

Thou that didst Row through Daphne's flowery grove, 
‘Timing the dancing steps of youths and maids? 
Dwell not within thy secret wreathed shell 

Sounds, full of chaste and holy melancholy, 

‘As ever mourn’d in angels’ moonlight chanis 

Orr the night-visited graves of buried saints+- 

Even sounds accordant to the weary steps 

Of him, that, loaded with the ponderous cross, 

Toit'd up the steep of Calvary? 
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Cautras, Mancantra. 


CALLIAS. 
My child, 
My own, my loved, my beauteous child! once more 
‘Thon art thyself; thy snowy hands are trembling 
On thy loved lyre, and doubtless thou art hailing 
Our God, who from his golden eastern chamber 
Begins to dawn, 1 have commanded all 
The ministering priests and sacred virgins 
Their robes and verdant chaplets to prepare. 
Thou too shalt come, with all thy richest songs 
To hymn the triamph of our God around 
The pile whercon these frantic Galileans 
Writhe and expire, 
MARGARITA, 
My father ! 
CALLIAS, + 
What is this? 
Wilt thou not go? 
MARGARITA, 
Alas! J shall be there 
Too surely. 
CALLIAS. 
Ay, and when thy ivory brows 
Are dimly shaded by the laurel crown ; 
And when thy snowy robes in folds of light 
Enwrap thee, like the glittering occan foam 
In which the sea-nymph bowers her gliding form; 
The God shall make thy breast his shrine, and pour 
Such all-enchanting harmony around thee, 
Men's senses, spell-bound by their captive hearing, 
Shall own the manifest godhead, and bow down 
Jn worship, 
MARGARITA. 
Ah, that thou and all might know 
The God that hath possess'd me—would adore 
The eternal words of light and Jife and truth 
That I could utter! 
CALLIAS. 
© my child! my pride! 
While the infected daughters of the land 
Fall off to this new faith; while they are led 
To expiate in the fire their sinful deeds, 
How shall I gaze on thee, through Daphne gliding 
Amid thy white-robed choir of sacred maids, 
Like the presiding swan on smooth Cayster, 
And bless Apolfo, that hath stamp'd thy soul 
Ilis own. 
MARGARITA (apart), 
Ah me! and how t' unbarb the dart, 
Which F must strike into his inmost soul! 
CALLTAS. 
Thrice-dearest of our god ! 
MARGARITA. 
Beloved father! 
Those tender maids led forth ty sacrifice, 
To bear upon their blushing, delicate limbs 
Rude stripes and shameful insults, have they not 
Fond parents, loving as thyself, whose hearts 
Weep blood, more fast than even their flowing wounds? 
Oh think on hor, thy Margarita, her— ‘i 
‘The breathing image thou hast often eall'd her 
OE ise sabia a Merdeka ce D4 a ks ah ce 





CALLIAS, 
When Margarita 
Hath from her God revolted, I ‘Il endure 
Even that, or more. 
MARGARITA. 
No, father, no, thou couldst not, 
Thon wilt not, when she meets her Christian brethren, 
Patient to bear their Master's mournful lot 
Of suffering and of death—— 
CALLIAS, 
How? what! mine ears 
Ring with a wild confusion of strange sounds 
That have no meaning. Thou ‘rt not wont to mock 
Thine aged father, but ] think that now 
Thon dost, my child. 


MARGARITA, | 
By Jesus Clirist—by him 
Tn whom my soni hath hope of immortality, ‘ 
Father! I mock not. | 
CALLIAS. 
Lightoings blast—not thee, fe 

But those that by their subtle incantations 

Have wrought upon thy innocent soul! 

Look there !— 








MARGANITA. 
Father, I'll follow thee where'er thou wilt : 
Thou dost not mean this cruel violence 
With which thou dragg’st me on. 
GALLIAS. 


Dost not hehald him, 
Thy God! thy father's God! the God of Antioch! 
And feel’st hou not the cold and silent awe, 
That emanates from his iinmortal presence 
rer all the breathless temple ? Narest thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath that burns 
On his arch'd brow? Lo, how the indignation 
Swells in each strong dilated limb! his stature i 
Grows loftier; and the roof, the quaking pavement, 
The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 
The offended God !—I dare not look again, 
Darest thou? 


MARGARITA. i 
I see a silent shape of stone, | 
In which the majesty of human passion 
Is to the life express'd. A noble image, 
But wrought by mortal hands, upon a modet 
As mortal as themselves. i 
CALLIAS. 
Ha! look again, then, 
There in the East. Mark how the purple clouds 
Throng to pavilion him : the officious winds 
Pant forth to pucify his azure path i 
From night's dun vapours and fast-scattering mists. 
‘The glad earth wakes in adoration; all 
The voices of alt animate things lift up 
Tumultuous orisons; the spacious world 
Lives but in lim, that is ite life. But he, 
Disdainful of the universal homage, { 
Holds his calm way, and vindicates for his own 
Th’ iiaitable heavens, in solitude 
Of peerless glory unapproachable, 
What means thy proud undazzled look, to adore 
Or mock, ungracious? 
MARGARITA. 1 
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That launch’d thee forth,a golden-crowned bridegroom, 

To hang thy everlasting nuptial lamp 

In the exulting heavens. In thee the light, 

Ereation’s eldest born, was tabernacled. 

To thee was given to quicken slumbering nature, 

And lead the seasons’ slow vicissitude 

Over the fertile breast of mother earth ; 

Tili men began to stoop their groveling prayers 

From the Almighty Sire of all to thee. 

And | will add,—Thou universal emblem, 

Hung in the forehead of the all-seen heavens, 

Of him, that with the light of righteousness 

Dawn'd on our Jatter days; the visitant day-spring 

OF the benighted world. Enduring splendour! 

Giant refresh’d! that evermore renew'st 

Thy flaming strength ; nor ever shalt thou cease 

With time coeval, even till Time itself 

Hath perish’d in eternity, Then thou 

Shalt own, from thy apparent deity 

Dehased, thy mortal nattre, from the sky 

Withering before the all-enlightening Lamb, 

Whose radiant throne shall quench: all other fires. 
CALLIAS. 

And yet she stands unblasted! In thy mercy 

‘Thou dost remember all my faithful vows, 

Hyperion! and suspend the fiery shaft 

That quivers on thy string. Ab, not on her, 

This innocent, wreak thy fury! I will search, 

And thou wilt lend me tiylt, although they shroud 

In deepest Oreus, I will pluck them forth, 

And set them up a mark for all thy wrath ; 

Those that beguiled to this unholy madness 





| 
My pure and blamcluss child. Shine forth, shine forth, 


Apollo, and we ’Il have our full revenge! 
MARGABITA, 

'T is over now-—and oh, § hless tee, Lord, 
For making me thus desolate below ; 
For severing one by one the ties that bind me 
To this cold world, for whither can carth’s outcasts 
Fly but to heaven? 

Yet is no way but this, 
None but to steep my father’s lingering days 
In bitterness? Thou knowest, gracious Lord 
Of mercy, how he loves me, bow he loved me 
From the first moment that my eyes were open’d 
Upon the light of day and him. At feast, 
If thou must sinite him, smite him in thy mercy. 
He loves ine as the life-blood of his heart, 
Ilis love surpasses every love but thine. 


UYMN, 
For thou didst dic for me, oh Son of God! 
By thee the throbbing flesh of man was worn; 
Thy naked fect the thorns of sorrow trod, 
Aad tempests beat thy louseless head forlorn. 
‘Thdu, that wert wont to stand 
Alone, on God’s right hand, 
Before the Ages were, the Eternal, eldest bor’. 


Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief, 
‘Thy love's return ingratitude and bate; 
The limbs thou healedst brought thee no relief, 
The eyes thou openedst calmly view'd thy fate - 
Thon, that wert wont to dwelt 
Lin pctce, tongue cannot teil, 
Nor heart canceive the bliss of thy celestia! state. 


| They dragg’d thee to the Roman’s solemn Hall, 
‘Where the proud Judge in purple splendour sate ; 
{ Thou stoodst a meek and patient criminal, 
Thy doom of death from human lips to wait; 
Whose throne shall be the world 
In final ruin hurl'd, 
‘With all mankind to hear their everlasting fate. 


Thou wert alone in that fierce multitude, 
| When « Crucify him!» yell’d the general shout; 
| No hand to guard thee mid those insults rude, 
Nor lip to bless in all that frantic rout; 
Whose lightest whisper'd word 
The Seraphim had heard, 
And adamantine arms from all the heavens broke out. 


They bound thy temples with the twisted thorn, 
Thy bruised feet went languid on with pain; 
‘The blood, from all thy flesh with scourges torn, 
Deepen'dl thy robe of mockery’s crimson grain; 
Whose native vesture bright 
Was the unapproached light, 
The sandal of whose foot the rapid hurricane. 


They smote thy cheek with many a ruthless palm, 
With the cold spear thy shuddering side they pierced ; 
The draught of bitterest gall was all the balin 
They yave, t' enhance thy unslaked, burning thirst 
Thou, at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease, 


And their long burved dead their bonds of slumber 
burst. 


Low bow'd thy head convulsed, and, droop'd in death, 
Thy voice sent forth a sad and wailing ery; 
Slow struggled from thy breast the parting breath, 
And every limb was wrung with agony. 
That head, whose vejltess blaze 
i Fill'd angels with amaze, 
When at that voice sprang forth the rolling suns on 
high. 


And thou wert laid within the narrow tomb, 
Thy clay-cotd limbs with shrouding grave-clothes 
bound; 
‘The seated stone confirm’d thy mortal doom,, 
Lone watchmen walk’d thy descrt burial ground, 
Whom heaven could not contain, 
Nor th’ immeasurable plain 
Of vast infinity inclose or circle round. 


For us, for us, thon didst endare the pain, 
Aud thy meck spirit bowd itself to shame, 
To wash our souls from sin’s infecting stafn, 
T overt the Father's wrathful vengeance flame: 
Thou, that couldst nothing win 
By saving worlds from sin, 
| Nor aught of glory add to thy all-glorious mame 








The Prefect's Hall of Justice. 


Oxysius, Vorrscus, Macgn, Prrest, Romans, etc. 
Catzias. 








Diovorns, Caaninus, CaLanratas, and other Christians, 


PRIEST. 
{The saerifice hath pleased the in:mortal Gods. 
With willing foot the yolden-horned steer 
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Moved to the altar, and in proud delight 
Shook the white fillet on his brow: the blood 
Pour'd forth its purple stream profuse; the Aruspex 
Gazed on the perfect entrails; and the smoke 
Rose in a full unbroken cloud. Great Prefect, 
Thy deeds are holy to our Gods. 

OLTBIUS, 

The Gods, 

Whose honour we espouse, espouse our cause. 
Hear me, ye Priests on earth, ye Gods in heaven! 
By Vesta, and her viryin-guarded fires; 
By Mars, the Sire and guardian God of Rome; 
By Antioch’s bright Apollo; by the throne 
Of bim whose thunder shakes the vaulted skies ; 


The unblessed waters of Tartarian Styx: 
Last, by the avenyers of despised vows, 
Th’ inevitable serpent-hair'd Eumenides, 
Olybius swears, thus mounting on the throne 
OF justice, to exhaust heaven’s wrath on all 
That have cast off their fathers’ Gods for rites 
New and unholy, From my heart § blot 
Partial affection and the love of kindred ; 
Even if my father’s blood flow'd in their veins, 
I would obey the Emperor, and the Gods? 

voriscus, 
. So nobly said, as nobly he it done. 
' OLYBIUS. 
Lead forth the prisoners! 

Ye of nobler birth, 

Diodotus, Charinus, and Calanthias, 
| And ye, the baser and misguided multitude, 
: Ye stand denounced hefore our solemn throne 
| As guilty of that Galitean faith, 

Whose impious and blaspheming scom distains 
Our fathers’ Gods; ye serve not in our temples ; 
Crown not our altars; kneel not at our shrines; 
And in their stead, in foose and midnight feasts 
Ye meet, obscuring with a deéper gloom 
OF shame and horror night’s chaste brow. 

blovotus. . 





Olybius! 
Were these foul deeds as true as they are false, 
‘We might recurn, that we bat imitate 
The Gods ye worship—ye, who deify 
Adultery, and throne incest in the skies: 
Who, not content with earth's vast seope defiled, 
Advance the majesty of human sin 
Even till it {ills the empyreal heavens, Ye sit 
Avengers of impure, unhaliow'd licence. 
T is well:—why summon then your Gods to answer, 
Wrest the idle thunderbolt from amorous Jove, 
Dispeople all Olympus,—ay, draw down 
The bright-hair'd Sun from his cclestial height, 
To give accompt of that most fond pursuit 

Throngh yon dim grove of cypress. 
j oLyBius. 





Do we wonder 
That Heaven rains playues upon the guilty earth; 
That Pestilence is let loose, and Famine stalks 
O'er kingdoms, withering them to barrenness; 
‘That reeling citics shake, and the swoln seas 
Engniph our navics, or with sudden inroad 
Level our strong-wail'd ports! But, impious men, 
We will nn longer shave your doom; nor suffer 
‘ Ti’ indiscriminate venyeance from on high 








And that dread oath I add, that binds th’ immortals, ! 


To wrap mankind in wide promiscuous ruin : 
Impatient earth shall shake you from her bosom, 
Even as a city spurns the plague-struck man 
From her barr gates, lest her attainted airs 
Be loaded with his breath. 
piovoTus. 
Hath earth but now 

Begun to leave with fierce intestine fires, 
Or the hot South from his unwholesome wings 
Drop pestilence? Have changeless slumbers lock'd 
Tl untempested and stagnant seas, and now 
| Awake they first to whelm your fleets and shores? 
But he it 50, that angry nature rages 
More frequent in her Gerce distemperature, 
Upon yourselves, ye unbelieving Heathen, 
The crime recoils. The Lord of tlosts hath walked 
This world of man; the One Almighty sent 
Mis everlasting Son to wear the flesh, 
And glorify this mortal human shape. 
And the blind eyes unclosed to see the Lord; 
And the dumb tongues brake out in songs of praise; 
And the deep grave cast forth its wondering dead ; 
And shuddering devils murmur'd sullen homage : 
Yet him, the meek, the merciful, the just, 
Upon the Cross his rebe! people Lung, 
And mock'd his dying anguish. Since that hour, 
Like flames of tire his messengers have pass'd 
O'er the wide world, proctaiming him that died 
Risen from the grave, and ia omnipotence 
Array'd on high; and as your lictors wait 

Upon your carthly pomp, portentous signs 

And wwiracles have strew'd the way before them. 
But still the princes of the earth take counsel 
Against the Eternal. Still the Heathen rage 

In drunken fury. Therefore hath the earth 
Espoused its Maker's cause; the heavens are full 
Of red denouncing fires; the elements 
Take up the eternal quarrel, and arise 
To battle on God's side. The universe, 
With one wide voice of indignation, heard 
In every plague‘and desolating storm, 
Proclaims her deep abhorrence at your sins, 

OLyEIUS. 

} Diodotus, thou once didst share our love; 
| I knew thee as a soldier, valiant; wise, 
I thought thee; therefore once agai T stoop 
To parley with thy madness. Noble warrior, 
i Wouldst thou that Rome, whose Gods have raised her up 

To empire, boundless as the ocean-girt 
And sun-enlighten'd earth; that by the side { 
i OF her victorious chariot still have toil’d, ‘e 

While there were hosts t' enslave, or realms to conquer ; 











That have attended on her ranging eagles | 
| Till the winds fail'd them in their trackless flight ;— } 
Wouldst thou, that now upon her power's meridian, 
Ungrateful she should spura the exhausted aid 

Of her old guardian Deities, and disclaim 

Her ancient worship? Did not willing Jove 

His delegated sceptre o’er the werld 

{| Grant to our fathers? Did not arm'd Gradivus 

His Thracian coursers urge before our van, 
Strewing our foes, as the wild hurricane 

The summer corn? Where shone the arms of Rome 
‘That our great sire Quirinus look’d not down 
Propitious from bis high Olympian seat 

* And shail ow forsake their hallow’d fanes, 
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Rich with our fathers’ piety; refuse 
4 The solemn heeatomb; dismiss the flamen 
From his prond office; rend the purple robe 
Pontifical, and leave each sumptuons shrine 
A nestling-place for foul unhallaw‘d birds? 
psonorus. 
Olybins, thou wrong’st our Roman glory. 
No fabled Thunderer, nor the fiery car 
Of Mavors, nor long-buried Romulus, 
Set up great Rome to awe the subject world ; 
Tt was her children’s valour, that dared all things, 
And what it dared, accomplish’d. Rome herself, 
AR! Almighty willing her imperial sway, 
Was her own fortune, fate, and guardian deity. 
She built the all-shadowing fabric of her empire 
On the strong pillars of her public virtues, 
And reign’d because she was most fit to reign. 
But ours, Olybius, is no earthly kingdom, 
We offer not a sceptre, that proclaims 
Man mightier than his brethren of the dust; 
No crown that with the lofty head that wears it 
Must make its montdering pillow in the grave. 
‘Tis earth digowns our glories : but when Rome 
Hath sepulchred the last of all her sons, 
When Desolation walks her voiceless strects, 
Ay, when this world, and all its lords and slaves, 
Are swept into the ghastly gulf of ruin; 
High in immortal grandeur, like the stars, 
But brighter and more lasting, stall our souls 
Sit in their empyrean thrones, endiadem'’d 
With amaranthine light. Such gifts our God 
Hath promised to his faithful. 
OLYBIUS. 
. Bounteous God! 
‘That, as an earnest of your glory, leaves you 
For every spurning foot to trample on, 
To feed unstruggling the fierce beast of rapine, 
To stand with open and untented wounds 
Beneath the scorching sun! Where sleep the bolts 
Of your Almighty, when we hale you forth 
To glut the fire, or make a spectacle 
Of your dread sufferings to the applauding people? 
2 bropotes. 
_viir God and Saviour yives us what we pray for; 
On earth a portion of his bitter cup 
To purify the world from our gross souls, 
And disencumber us for heaven, 
CHARINUS. 











Diodotus! 
Why stand’st thou thus, and dalliest with this man? 
Hear me, I say, prond Pilate! on thy throne 
Of judgment we defy thee,—loose thy hell-hounds! 

OLYBIUs. 
I'll bear no more—Away with them !—we 'Il glut 
Their mad desires with suffering! 
Ha, what's here? 


The above. Shepherd, Guards, ete. with a veiled 


Maiden. 


ovvaws. 
Why dray ye forth that maid, who by her fillet 
And flowing robes should seem a virgin, chosen 


For Pheebus’ service? 





SHEPHERD. 
Hear us, great Olybius. 





‘There is a cave beside Orontes’ stream 

Roof'd with the dropping crystal, and the ivy 

And woodbine trail their tendrils o'er its poreh 

As to conceal its secret chamber. There, 

"T is said, the Naiads, after cool disport 

In the fresh waters, carelessly recline 

Their dripping limbs upon the fragrant moss; 

And when the fight winds lift the verdant veil, 

Some have beheld the unearthly toveliness 

That slept within; and some have heard at noon 

Bewitching sounds, that made the sultry air 

Delicious, We, with venturous foot profane, 

At that nymph-hallow’d hour had wander'd thither, 

When, horror-strack, we heard two murmuring voices; 

One of a man, and of a maiden one, 

Pouring upon the still and shudd’ring air 

‘Their lrymn to Christ—we seized and bore them hither. 
oLyews, 

Ha! rend they then the dedicated maids 

Even from our altars!—Haste, withdraw the veil 


| In which her guilty face is shrouded close— 


—Their magic mocks my sight—I seem to see 
What cannot be before me—Margarita! 
Answer, if thou art she. 
CALLIAS. 
Great Judge! great Prefect! 
Itis my child—Apollo’s gifted priestess! 
Within that holy and oracular cave 
Her spirit quaffs th’ absorbing inspiration. 
Lo, with what cold afd wandering gaze she looks 
On me, her sire--it chokes her voice—these men, 
Thése wicked, false, blaspheming men, have leagued 
To swear away her life. 
oLratus. 
Callias, stand back, 
Speak, virgin: wherefore wert thou there? with whom? 
CALLIAS. 
Seal, Phoebus, seal her lips in mercy. 
oLyBivs. 


Peace! 
MARGARITA. 
T went to meet the minister of Christ, 
And pray—— 
ouybius. 
Now where is he? by all the Gods 
I'll rend asunder his white youthful limbs; 
T'li set his head, with all its golden locks, 
Upon the city gate, for each that passes 
To shed his loathsome contum@y upon it— 
1'll——Now by heaven, she smiles!—Apostate!~——~still 
I cannot hate her. (4part). 
Priestess of Apollo, 
Advance, and lend thy private ear. Fond maid, 
1s’t for some loved and favour'd youth thou 'rt changed ? 
Renounce thy frantic faith, and live for him ; 
For him, and not for me. 
MARGARITA. 
Oh, generous Prefect! 
I do beseech thee, for thy sou!’s sake, shed not 
The innocent blood; for him that I have-lovet— 
Behold him here. 


Guards, with Fanws. 


GUARD. 
The second criminal! 


! 
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FABIUS. 
Thou 'rt here before me, daughter:—may thy path 
To heaven precede me thus. 
MARGARITA. 
Amen! Amen! 
oLYBiUs. 
Me!—he! that man with thin and hoary hair, 
Row'd down, and feebly horne on tottering limbs! 
Ye Gods—ye Gods, 1 thank you! 
CALLIAS. 
Wizard! Sorcerer! 
What hast thou done to witch my child from me? 
What potent herhs dug at the full of the moon, 
What foul Thessalian charms dost bear about thee? 
Hast thou made league with Hecate, or wrung 
From the unwilling dead the accursed secret 
That gives thee power o'er human souls! 
PaBIus, 
Thou ‘st err’d 
Into a truth: the dead hath risen, and walk’d 


The unconscious earth; and what he taught, I teach. 


catunas, 
Away with lim !—he doth confess—away! 
oxraws, 


Ofégeith him to the torturers! 
- . FAMIUS. 
flear me, Prefect; 


Rear me, I charge thee by the eternal God, 





Ifim whom thou know’st not, yet whose name o’erawes 


thee; % 
Nor think ye that I speak to sue for mercy 
Upon these children or myself: expend 
Your aubtlest tortures, nought can ye inflict. 
But what we are proud to suffer, For yourselves 
I speak, in mercy to your forfeit souls. 
Goit—at whose word the vast creation sprang, 
Exulting in its light and harmony, 
From the blank silence of the void abyss; 
At whose command at once the unpeopled world 
Brake out in life, and man, the lord of all, 
‘Walk'd that pure Paradise, from which his sin 
Expell'd him—God, that to the elder world 
Spake with the avenging voice of rolling waters, 
When the wide deluge swept from all the earth 
The giant-born—He that in thunder-peals 
Held dreadful converse with his chosen people, 
And made the potent-teeming elements, 
And the rapt sonls of Prophets, to proclaim 
tis will almighty—in our latter days 
That God hath spoken hy his Son, He came, 
From the dark ages of the infant world 
Foretold,—the Prophets’ everlasting Burthen. 
The Virgin bare the Son, the angelic hosts 
Burat out in song—the Father from his clouds 
Declared him, To his miracles of might 
Consenting, Nature own'd her Lord. His power, 
His sorrows, all his glory, all his shame, 
His cross, his death, his broken tomb bare witness, 
And the bright clouds that wrapt him to the Sire 
Ascending. And again lie comes, again; 
But not as then, not clad in mortal flesh, 
To live the tife, or die the death of man: 
Girt with his own omnipotence, his throne 
The wreck of worlds; the glory of his presence 





| Olybius, and thy armed satellites, 
| And these my meek and lowly followers; 


Thou, that art there enthroned in purple robes, 


| The thrice-triumphant Lord of all our Asia, 


And I, a nameless, weak, unknown old man, 
That stand a helpless criminat before thee, 

Shali meet once more. The earth shall cast us up, 
‘The winds shall waft our thin and scatter'd aslies, 
The ocean yield us up our drowned bones ; 

There shall we mevt before the cloudy throne— 
Before the face of him, whose awful brightness 
Shall be the sun of that dread day, in which 

The thousand thousands of the angelic hosts, 

And all the souls of all mankind shall busk, 
Waiting their doom cternal. Thou and I 

Shall there give in the accompt of this day's process, 
And Christ shall render each his due reward, 

Now, Sir, your sehttence. 


Merciful Jesus! melt 


| ‘ MARGARITA. 
i 


His spirit in its hardness. 
MACER. 
By our Gode, 


| The very soldiers lean their pallid checks 
j Upon their spears; and at his every pause 


The panting of their long suppressed breath 
| Is andible. 
VOPiscus. 
Methinks the stern Olybius 
Is lost in mute admiring meditation, 
OLY BUS. 
There needed not your taunt, Sir, to awake 
Olybius to his duty. 
CHARINGS, 
They demur, 
And will defraud us of our glorious crowns. 
Must we not scoff them back into their rage? 
What, Heathens, shake ye at an old man’s voice? 
i What will ye whon the archangel trumpet thrills 
Upon your souls? 
FABIUS. 
Charinus, if thou lovest 
| Thy sonl, be silent—pride must fall: the boastful 
Denied his Lord, and thon—— 
CHARINUS, 
Tim: 
onyaiUs. 





Drag them forth, 
Some to the dungeons, to the torturers some, 
As we give order;—and to-morrow morn, 
Whoe'er adores not at Apollo's shrine 
In Daphne, him the headsman’s gleaming steel, 
Or the fierce lions, or the flaming pite, 
; Shall cut away, as a corrupted branch 
From flourishing Antioch.—-Off with them, 1 say! 





CARISTIANS. 
; Hallelujah! Lord our God ! 

Now our earthly path is trod; 
Pass'd are now our cares and fears, 
And we quit this vale of teara. 


Hallelujah! King of Kings! 
q Now our spirits soread their wines 
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Uallelujah! Lord of Lords! 

Be our last and dying words, 
Glory to our God above, 

To our murderers, peace and love. 


The Prison. 


MARGARITA. 

I'm safe at last: the wild and furious cries 
That drove me on are dying into silence. 

These cold and damp and gloomy prison walls 
Are my protection. And few hours ago 

My presence would have made a holiday 

In Antioch. As] "ve moved along the streets, 
1've heard the mother chide her sportive child 
For breaking the admiring stillness round me. 
‘There was no work so precious or so dear 

But they deserted it to gaze on me. 

And now they bay'd at me, like angry dogs: 
And every brow was wrinkled, every hand 
Clench’d in fierce menace ; from their robes they shook 
The dust upon me, even more loathsome scorn 
Was cast upon my path. And can it be, 

Oh Christ! that 1, whose tainted hands s0 late 
Served at the idol’s altar; on whose lips 

And lyre still ring the ido!’s votive hymns, 

Am chosen to bear thy cross, and wear on high 
The martyr's robes enwoven of golden light? 


Catuas, Mancanita. 


MARGARITA. 
Alas! my father! 
CALLIAS. 
Ob my child! my child! 

Once more J find thee. Even the savage men, 
‘That stand with rods and axes round the gate, 
Had reverence for grey huirs: they let me pass, 
And with rude pity bless'd me—Thou alone 
Art cold and tearless in your father’s sorrows. 

MARGARITA. 
Oh say not so! 

CALLIAS. 
And wilt thou touch me, then, 

Polluted, as thy jealous sect proclaims, 
Byidolst Oh, ye unrelenting Gods! 
More unrelenting daughter, not content 
To make me wretched by depriving me 
Of my soul’s treasure, do ye envy me 
The miserable solace of her tears 
Mingling with mine? She quits the world, and me, 





MARGARITA. 
No! 
CALLIAS. 
And J, whose blameless pride 
Dwelt on her—even as all the lands, no more. 
The sculptor wrought his Goddess by her form, 
Her likeness was the stamp of its divinity. 
And when I walk’d in Antioch, all men hail'd 
‘The father of the beauteous Margarita, 
And now they ’Il fret me with their cold compassion 
Upon the childless, desolate—— 
MARGARITA. 
My father, 
T could have better borg: thy wrath, thy curse. 


| CALLIAS. 


{ Alas! Iam too wretched to feel wrath : 
| There is no violence in a broken spirit. 
Well, | ‘ve not long to live : it matters not 
Whether the old man go henceforth alone. 
And if his limbs should fail him, he may seize 
On some cold pillar, or some lintel post, 
For that support which human hands refuse him ; 
Or he must hire some slave, with face and voice 
Dissonant and strange; or—— 
} MARGARITA. 
Gracious Lord, have mercy, 
For what to this to-morrow’s scourge or stake? 
CALLIAS. 
And he must sit the livelong day alone 
In silence, in the Temple Porch. No lyre, 
Or one by harsh and jarring fingers tonch’d, 
For that which all around distill'd a calm 
More sweet than shuaber. Unfamiliar hands 
Must strew his pillow, and his weary eyes 
By unfamiliar hands be closed at length 
For their long sleep. 
MARGARITA, 
Alas! alas! my father, 
Why do they rend me from thee, for what crime? 
Tam a Christian : will a Christian's hands 
With tardier zeal perform a daughter's duty? 
A Christian's heart with colder fondness tend 
An aged father? What forbids me still, 
‘To lead thy feeble sitps, where the warm sun 
Quickens thy chill and languid blood; or where 
Some shadow soothes the noontide’s burning heat; 
To watch thy wants, to steal aboat thy chamber 
With foot so light, as to invite the sleep 
To shed its balm upon thy lids? Dear sir, 
Our faith commands us even to fove our foes—~ 
Can it forbid to love a father? 


OALLIAS, 
Prove it, 
And for thy father’s love forswear this faith. 
MARGARITA, 
Forswear it? 
CALLIAS. 


Or dissemble; any thing 
But die and leave me. 
MARGARITA. 
Who disown their Lord 
On earth, will he disown in heaven. 
CALLIAS. 
Hard heart! 
Credulous of all but thy fond father’s sorrows, 
Thou wilt believe each wild and monstrous tale 
Of this fond faith. 
MARGARITA. 
| I dare not dishelieve 
What the dark grave hath cast the buried forth 
To utter: to whose visible form on earth 


'| After the cross expiring men have written 


Their witness in their blood. 
CALLIAS. 
Whence learnt thou this? 
Tell me, my child; for sorrow’s weariness 
Is now 50 heavy on me, } can listen 
Nor rave. Come, sit we down on this coarse straw, 
Thy only couch—thine, that wert wont to lie 
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| Of blood that linger in these wither’d veins? ‘ 


+ Would we were there, or any w 
| Where the old damps are oozing from the walls, 
And the thick darkness presses like a weight 


On the soft plumage of the swan, that shamed not 
Thy spotless limbs—Come. 
MARGARITA. 

Dost thou not remember 
When Decius was the Emperor, how he eame 
‘To Antioch, and when holy Babylas 
Withstood his entrance to the Christian chureh, 
Frantic with wrath, be bade them drag him forth 
To eruel death? Serene the old man walk’d 
The crowded streets ; at every pause the yell 
Of the mad people maie, Iris voice was heard 
Blessiny Goil’s bounty, or imploring pardon 
Upen the barbarous hosts that smote him on. 
Then didst thou hold me up, a laughing child, 
To yaze on that sad spectacle. He pass'd, 
And look’d on me with such a gentle sorrow; 
The pallid patience of his brow toward me 
Szem'd softening to a smile of deepest love. 
When all around me mock'd, and lowl'd, and laugh 
God yave me grace to weep, In after time, 
That face wontd on my noontide dreams return; 
And in the silence of the night 1 heard 
The murmur of that voice remote, and touch'd 
To an acrial sweetness, tike soft music 
Over a tract of waters. My young soul 
Lay rapt in wonder, how that meek old man 
Could suffer with such unrepining calmness, 
Till late } learnt the faith for which he suffer'd, 
And wonder'd then n0 more. Thou ’rt weeping, too— 
Oh Jesus, hast thou moved his heaft? 

CALLA, 








Away! 
Insatiate of thy father’s misery, 
Wouldst have the torturers wring the few chill drops” 


MARGARITA. 
1d have thee with me in the changeless leavens, 
Where we should part no more; reclined together 
Far from the violence of this wretched world; 
Emparadised in bliss, to which the Elysium 
Dream'd by fond povts were a barren waste. 

CALLIAS. 
re but here, 





Upon the eyelids. Daugliter, when thou served’st 
Thy fathers’ Gods, thou wert not thus: the sun 

Was brightest where thou wert—heneath thy feet 
Flowers grew. Thou sat'st like some unclouded star, 
Tosphered in thine own light and joy, and madest 
‘The world around thee beauteons; new, cold earth 
Must be thy couch to-night, to-morrow morn—— 





} --—What means that music ?—Oh, I used to love 
| Those evening harpings once, my child! 


MARGARITA. 

T hear 
‘The maids; beneath the twilight they are thronging 
To Daphne, and they carol as they pass. 


CALLIAS. 
Thon canst not yo. 
MAKGARITA. 
Lament not that, my father. 
. CALLTAS. 
‘Thou must breathe here the damp and stifling air. 
MARGARITA, i 
Nay, listen not. | 
1 


CALLIAS. 

They call us hence.—Ah me, 
My gentle child, in vain wouldst thou distract 
My raptattention from each well-known note, 
Once hallow'd to mine ear by thinc own voice, 
Which erst made Antioch vacant, drawing after thee 
The thronging youth, which cluster'd all around thee 
Like bees around their queen, the happiest they 
‘That were the nearest. Oh, my child! my child! 
Thou canst not yet be blotted from their memory, 
And I'l! go forth, and kneel at every foot, 
To the stern Prefzet show iny hoary hair 
And sue for mercy on myself, not thee. 

MARGARITA. 








Go not, my father. 
CALLIAS. 

Cling not round me thus; 
There, there, even there repose upon the straw. 
Nay, let me go, or J il—--but I've no power : 
Thou heed'st not now my anger or my Jove; 
So, so farewell, then, and our Gods or thine, 
Or all that have the power to bless, be with thee! 

(Departs. 





EVENING SONGS OF TRE MAIDENS 
(Heard at a distunce). 
I. 

Come away, with willing feet 
Quit the close and breathicss street; 
Sultry court and chamber leave, 
Come and taste the balmy eve, 
Where the grass is cool and green, 
And the verdant laurels screen 
All whose timid footsteps move 
With the quickening stealth of love; 
Where Orontes’ waters holed 
Mirrors to your locks of gold, 
And the sacred Dapline weaves 
Canopies of trembling leaves. 


U. 
Come away, the heavens above 
Just have light enough for love; 
And the crystal Hesperus 
Lights his dew-fed lamp for us. 
Come, the wider shades are falling, 
And the amorous birds are calling 
Each his wandering mate to rest 
In the close and downy nest. 
And the snowy orange flowers, 
And the creeping jasmine bowers, 
From their swinging censers cust 
Their richest odours, and their last. 


In. 
Come, the busy day is o'er, 
Flying spindle gleams no more; 
Wait not till the twilight gloom 
Darken o'er th’ embroider'd loom. 
Leave the toilsome task undone, 
Leave the golden web unspun. 
Mark, along the humming air 
Home the laden bees repair; 
And the bright and dashing cil 
From the side of every hill, 
With a clearer, deeper sound, 
Cools the freshening air around. 
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Come, for though our God the Sun 

Now his fiery course hath run; 
. There the western waves among 
{ Lingers not his glory long ; 
There the couch awaits bim still, 
Wrought by Jove-born Vulcan's skill 
Of the thrice-refined gold, 
With its wings that wide unfold, 
O'er the surface of the deep 
To waft the bright-hair'd God asleep 
From the Hesperian islands blest, 
From the rich and purple West, 
To where the swarthy Indians lave 
In the farthest Eastern wave. 


v. 
There the Morn on tiptoe stands, 
Holding in her rosy hands 
All the amber-studded reins 
Of the steeds with fiery manes, 
For the sky-borne charioteer 
To start upon his new career. 
Come; for when his glories break 
Every sleeping maid must wake. 
Brief be then our stolen hour 
In the fragrant Daphne's bower; 
Brief our twilight dance must be 
Underneath the cypress tree. 
Come away, and make no stay, 
Youth and maiden, come away. 


Night. 
A splendid, illuminated Palace. 


MARGARITA. 

Am I brought here to die? My prison open’d 

Softly as to. an angel's touch, and hither 

Was I led forth among the breathing lutes 

Of our blithe maidens, as to lure me on. 

And still where’er 1 move, as from the carth, 

Or floating in the calm embosoming air, 

Sweet sounds of music seem to follow me. 

1 breathe as ’t were an atmosphere distill’d 

From richest flowers; and, lest the unwonted light 

Offend mine eyes, 80 late released from gloom, 

‘T is soothed and cool'd in alabaster lamps. 
And is it thus ye would enamour me 

OF this sad world? Your luxuries, your pomps, 


' This and the following stanza are from a beautiful frag- 
ment of Mimncrmus, Poet. Min. Greci. Edit. Guisford. Vol. i. 


page 423. 
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Your vaulted ceitings, that with fond delay 
Prolong the hacp’s expiring sweetness ; walle, 
Where the bright paintings breathe and speak, and 
chambers 

Where all would soothe to sleep, but that to sleep 
Were to suspend the sense of their soft pleasures; 
They are wasted all on me: as though I trod 
The parching desert, still my spirit longs 
{ To spread its weary wings, and be at rest, 

Oh, vainly thus would ye enbance my loss, 

By gilding thus the transient life I lose! 

Were ¢ affections dead to ali things earthly 

As to these idle flatteries of the sense, 
| My trial were but light. 











There 's some one comes— 
Is it the ruthless executioner? 


Oxyatus, Mancarrra. 


ouynius. 
Fairest, it is—— 
MARGARITA. 
Lord Prefect, it becomes 
The dying Christian to be mock’d in death ; 
But it hecomes not great Olybius 
To play the mocker. 
| ouyarus. 
i Mock thee! I had rather 
| Fall down and worehip at thy fect. 
1 MARGARITA. 
| My Lord, 
I said before thon dost not welll to heap 
Cold insult on the head thou tramplest on. 
| If that mine hour is come, command thy slaves 
! To lead me forth. 
: oLYBIUS. 
r 1 will—but they shall wear 
| The bridal saffron; all their Jocks shall bloom 
{ With garlands; and their blazing nuptial torches, 
And hymeneal songs, prepare the way 
Before Love's blushing martyr. 
MARGANITA. 
Sir, 0 on; 





T can endure even this. 
oLyins. 
Sweet Margarita, 

Give me thine hand—for once—Oh! snowy treasure, 
‘Phat shall be mine thus fondly clasp’d for ever. 
Now, Margarita, east thine eyes below— 
What seest thou? 

MARGARITA. 

Here Apollo's temple rests 
Its weight upon its snow-white columns. There 
The massy shades of Daphne, with its streams, 
That with their babbling sounds allure the sight, 
Where their long dim-seen tracts of silvery whiteness 
‘Now gleam, and now are lost again. Beyond, 
‘The star-lit city in its wide repose; 
Each tall and sileat tower in stately darkness 
Distinet against the cloudless sky. 
ouveres. 
Beneath thee, 

Now, to the left? 

MARGARITA. 

A dim and narrow court 

T see, where shadows as of hurrying men 
Pass atal repass; and now and then their lights 
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Wander on shapeless heaps, like funeral piles. 
And there ave things of strange distorted shape, 
On which the torches cast a colder hue, 
As though on iron instruments of torture. 
A little farther, there are moving lamps 
In the black amphitheatre, that glance, 
And as they glance, each narrow aperture 
Is feebly gilded with their slanted light. 
It is the quick and busy preparation 
For the dark sacrifice of to-morrow. 
oLYaius. 

There, 
If thou canst add the scorn, and shame, and pain, 
The infuriate joy of the fierce multitude, 
The flowing blood, and limbs that writhe in flame, 
Thou secst what thou preparest for thyself. 
Now what Olybius' love prepares for thee, 
Fairest, behold !—This high irradiate roof 
Fretted with lamps; these gorgeous chambers, each 
As it recedes of costlier splendour, strew'd 
With all the barbarous Indian's loom hath wrought, 
Or all the enslaved ocean wafts to Tyre. 
Arabia's weeping groves are odourless, 
Her balmy wealt: exhausted o’cr our couches 
Of banquet, where the revelling Syria spreads 
Her fruits and wines in vases cool with snow 
From Libanus. Around are summer gardens 
Of sunny lawn and sweet secluded shade, 
Which waft into the gilded casement airs 





Loaded with dewy fragrance, and,send up 
The coolness of their silver-dashing fountains, 
As Nature's self strove in fond rivalry 
With Art to pamper every sense, Behold 
Yon throne, whereon the Asiarch holds his state, 
Circled with kings and more than kingly Romans; if 
There by his side shall Margarita sit, 
Olybius’ bride ; with all the adoring city, 
And every province of the sumptuous East, 
Casting its lavish homage at her Feet; 
Her life one luxury of tove, her state 
One scene of peerless pomp and pride; her will 
‘The law of spacious kingdoms, and her tord 
More glorious for the beauty of his bride 
‘Than for three triumphs, Now, my soul's beloved ! 
Sake thou thy choice. 
MARGARITA, 

T is made~the funeral pyre. 

oLysrus, 
Dearest, what say'st thou ? Woutdst thou have me woo thec 
So that the burning blushes should —— 

MARGARITA. 
Oh! hear me, 





Olybius—Shonld we look to-morrow eve 

On that sad court of death, the winds that bore 

The groans of anguish will have died in silence; 

The untainted earth have deank the blood, nor trace 
Remain of all those Christian muttitudes, 

Save some small urns of dust. A few years pass’d, 
Could we look round where glands thisspacions palace, 
Yon throne of gold, these high and arching roofs, 
Even on thine own majestic shape, Olybius, 

Will the distinguish’d dust of these proud chambers, 
Or even thine own embalmed ashes, wear 

The stamp and impress of their kingly lord ? 

With the same scorn will the coarse peasant's foot 
Tread all beneath it, But the soul—the soul, 





What then will be its separate doom? What seats 

‘Of light and bliss will hold to-morrow’s victims, 

On what dark beds shall those recline, who have shone 
A little longer in this cloudy sphere, 3 
And bask'd within the blaze of human glory, 

Ere yet the eternal night hath gather'd chem 

Ja darkness !—Oh! were this world all, Olybins, 

With joy would I become thy cuphearer, 

And minister the richest wine of life, . 
Long as thy mortal lips could quaff of bliss. 

But now a nobler service doth become me; 


I'll use thy fabling poets’ phrase, and be 


Thy Hebe, with officious hand to reach thee 
The ambrosial cup of everlasting gladness. 
oLyarus. 
How doth the rapture of her speech enkindle 
The brightness of ler heauty! never yet 
Look’d she so lovely, when her loosen'd locks 
Flow'd in the frantic grace of inspiration 
From the burst fillet down her snowy neck. 
MARGARITA. 
Roman, I know thy spirit pants for glory ; 
There is a thirst within thine inmost soul, 
Which trizmphs cannot satiate, nor the sway 
Of earth. Ft tell thee how to win a record 
That shall be register’d by flaming hands 
In the adamantine heavens. 
oLrarus. 
But canst thou win me 
An immortality of thee? 
MARGARITA. 
lcan, 
OLTBIUS. 


{ Name then the price, and be it the forfeit life 


Of the most hardy in yon Christian crew, 
°T is given. 
MARGARITA, 

Task thine own cternal soul— 
Believe in Jesus Christ, and { am thine, 
——Thou smilest on me as with a scornful pity; 
T may not scorn, but from my inmost soul 
I pity thee. These tears, these bursting tears, 
Flow but for thee, Olybius ! Little know’st thou 
What sacrifice it were abandon now 
The saintly quiet of the unwedded state; 
Where all the undistracted spirit dweils 
On heaven aloue; nor love, nor hope, nor duty, 
Nor daily thought, nor nightly dream withdrawn 
From him, who is the sun to that pale flower 
The virgin’s heart. Those silent stars above us 
Are not so pure, so calm, so far removed 
From earth, as maidens dedicate to Christ ; 
And I would quit that cloudless course on high 
To wander in the darkling world with thee. 

oLysis. 

There was a time, I will not say thy lips, 
But thy full sparkling eye spake softer language; 
Then—— 





MARGARITA, 

Oh! reproach me not my days of shame. 
I will not say 1 loved thee not, Olybius, 
With a most fond and earthly love. In truth, 
Or ere } learnt this unimpassion d faith, 
Thou wert my soul's idolatry—thy form 
Usurp'd Apollo's pedestal, diverting 
All to dhysclf, mine incense and my vows. 
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Thou wert mine all on earth, nor knew I ought 
Beyond to rival thee. Olybius, gaze not 
In wonder thus; learn thou this faith, and then 
Thy bride will bring to thee a nobler dowry 
Than her poor beauty. Thou wouldst bless me, then, 
Nor chide me as an alien to thy love. 
Or should a darker destiny await us, 
If, ere the twilight hour that gave me to thee, 
‘We were led farth to die; if funeral fires 
Were all our bridal lights, our bridal couch 
The rack, and scorn our hymeneal song, 
Thou wouldst turn to me in thine agony, 
In full and unrepining fondness turn, 
And bless me still, while thou hadat breath for blessing! 
Nay, turn not from me. 
OLYBIUS. 
Curse upon this faith, 
That thus hath wrung the love from thy pure soul! 
Curse on thy—— 
MARGARITA. 
Ha! thou shalt not curse the Saviour. 
Alas! and there ’s no hope—he 's lost—he "s lost— 
So now farewell for ever, proud Olybius ! 
Henceforth our way along this world of woe 
Must be far separate to our separate graves, 
And separate too our everlasting dwellings— 
Though my voice fail, 1 ll weep a last farewell! 
OLYaius, 
Now whither goest thou? 
MARGARITA. 
To my prison, sir. 
OLYBIUs. 
Ay, and thou shalt. Bug hast thou thought, fond maid, 
To what my wrath may doom thee? Will those limbs, 
Wont once to tremble at the zephyr’s breath, 
That lightly disarranged thy bashful robes— 
Thou, that didst blush, like morning, when the eyes 
Of men beheld thy half-veil’d face—wilt thou 
Endure thy unrobed loveliness to be 
The public gaze? 
MARGARITA. 
‘Will great Olybius take 
Such poor revenge! 
OLYBiUS, 
By heaven ! but I must leave her, 
‘Or she will tempt me to unmanly violence, 
Or melt within me all my Roman virtue. 
Byall the Gods! I'll find a way to tame 
This wayward fawn.—So, since thou wilt, proud woman, 
Return to solitude and gloom, to-morrow 
Thou wakest to the bridal or to death ! 
MARGARITA. 
He's gone—how suddenly !—and still I hoped, 
And surely ’t was no sin to hope so fondly, 
That He, who made the proud rebellious waves 
Of the vex'd sea in smooth obedient calmness 
Sink down, might yet rehuke his haughty spirit. 


Cantras, MARGARITA. 


CALLIAS. 
Queen of the East! thy father doth thes homage. 
The Egyptian that quaff'd off the liquid pearl, 
That changed her beauty's slaves but as the world 
Its tords, shall pass into the oblivious Lethe, 

And my bright daughter be henceforth the proverb 
OF loveliness—— 


MARGARITA. 
What mean’st thou? 
CALLIAS. 


Shall putto shame pale Cydnus, whea thou 
In gilded galley down the obsequious tide, 
The air all music, and the heavens all brigh 


Yea, those of utmost Asia, that shall bear 


For having gazed on queenly Margarita. 
MARGARTTA, 
Ah! how to check this frantic rapture? 
CALLIAS, 


8h 
The haughty mistress of the Palmy City, 


That shall devote alone to Margarita 
The fulness of its sound. 
MARGARITA. 
Why s0, sir? 
CALLIAS. 





Doth not Olybius, great Otybius, 
The Emperor's second self, the Lord of Asia, 


Were fittest by imperial Juno's side 


Whose royal state barbaric monarchs vie— 
Hath he not deign’d to call thee bride! 
MARGARITA. 


CALGHAS, 


fs not the banquet and the couch of rest 
Prepared? 
MARGARITA. 


And earth-strewn couch. 
CALLIAS. 


MARGARITA, 
No ; thou ’st deceived thyself. 
CALLIAS. 


i 
| No bridal pomp, no hymenean song! 
MARGARITA, 


| Oh yes, my father, I shall wed to-morrow, 





; Rut of chis sinful world unheard. 
1 CALLIAS. 


Aud Orontes 


sailest 


tness; 


And all the shores alive with Antioch’s sons, 


The thought of thee, like precious merchandise, 
ack to their homes, henceforward held in honour 


Whom great Aurelian and the arms of Rome 
Scarce bow'd, no more shall fill Fame's brazen tramp, 


Why? 


Whose triumphs gild our late degenerate days 
With splendour worthy elder Rome ; whose form 


To walk the clouds, her chosen mate; to lacquey 


My father, 
Thou know’st the way ¥ 'm going, and-canst lead me. 


Whither, my child? Are not these-chambers thine, 
That with their splendour load my unwonted eyes? 


It is:—the prisoner's bitter bread, 


Hath he deceived me, then? 


What! and to-morrow 


| But with no earthly bridegroom ; songs there will be, 


H Thou mean’st not 


| That thou shalt die? 
3 MARGARITA. 
I shail begin to live 


To-morrow—Father, 1 would have thee with me, 


, That { may say, Adiewx—— 


Liars and murderers! 
Did they not tell me, with a flattering smoothness 


| CALLIAS. 
| 


| OF voice, like spaniels fawning at my feet, 
| 
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That they were leading thee to be their queen, 
Olybius’ bride? And will they cast thee back 
Tato the loashsome dungeon, to come forth 
And bow this neck, this soft and ivory neck, 
To the fierce headsman? 
MARGARITA, 
Te was truth they spake. 
CALLIAS, 
Well, then !—Ah, now’ tisclear—'tis age hath crazed me, 
And made thia dim confusion in my brain, 
And hence such strange things seem to be, and are not. 
Come, I''Il go with thee where thou wilt; 1 know 
Old doting age should be obedient. Thou 
Wile tell me what this hurrying alternation 
Of light and gloom, and palaces and prisons, 
OF nuptials and of murders, means:—in truth, 
Ido hegin to hope it is a dream. 
Life's dying flame, they say, like waning lamps, 





1 Casts oft unreal shadows, that perplex 


The parting soul—But this is certain; yet 

1 have not lost thee, for I feel thine hand 
Trembling and warm in my cold palm. Go on, 
But hold me thus, 1 ‘Il follow thee for ever. 





Another Chamber, 


oLYetws, 
Put out those dazzling lights, nor weary me 
With that incessant music. 
Crug) Fates! 
Have ye thus pamper’d my insatiate soul, 
Preventing all my wishes by fulfilment ; 
And led me step by step unto the Capitol 
OF man’s felicity, to laugh me there 
To scarn, hy setting up a golden crown 
OF all my toils, that withers in my grasp? 
Th’ inured to misery are inured to suffering ; 
But he on whom Success hath ever waited, 
The thunder-hearing eagle of his war, 
In peace his busy minister of pleasure, 
To him the thought of one thing unpossessd 
Casts back a gloomy shadow, that o'erclouds 
All his pase'd tract of glory and of bliss. 
Ob! that the barren earth had born to me 
but shame and sorrow’s bitter fruits, 
But, 
That boasted in my single soul to centre 
‘The rigid virtues of old Rome, myself 
The nobler Scipio of a looser age, 
Am I thas sunk? There were in elder days 
Who from the bottom of their hearts have pluck’d 
ooted affection, and have proudly worn 
Their lives, thus self-despoil'd of their best treasures— 
Fathers have led their gallant sons to th’ axe—— 
Oh! but to doom that neck, round which I thought 
Mine arms should grow, upon the block ;—that face, 
Which oft my dreams presented me, composed 
{n loving rest upon my slumbering bosom, 
Convuised !—--The heavens and earth shall fall together 
tire this shall be!—But how {0 save her—how— 
And must Olybius stoop to means beyond 
Ilis own high will? 
This pale and false Vopiscus 
Tlath from great Probus wrung his easy mandate : 
Him Asia owns her Prefect, if Olybius 
Obey not this fell edict———I must plunge 





plift the banner 

ait®st-mine Emperor, 

The father of my fortunes—trample down 

My solemn oaths sworn to th’ assembled people—— 
What then ?~-howl war, and to the dust my glory. 
Shall it be sor —— Who comes ?—Yopiscus! 





Oxystus, Vortscus, Macer, Romans. 


vortecus. 
See, 

My friends, that empire's weight is no light burthen: 
The nightly sleep may seal the vulgar eye ; 
The public weal denies to great Olybiua 
That base plebeian blessing. 

OLYBIUS. 

Is the night 

So nearly pass'd? 

voriscus. 

The purple dawn begins 

To tip with light the misty eastern hills. 

Maoga. 
Already doth the wakeful people throng 
In gay and holiday attire; even :now 
L heard the clamone of the'baser sort, 
In merry conflict, for their foremost seats 
In the Amphitheatre, and around the piles 
Oo which the Christians are to burn. 

YoPiscus. 





'T is timo, 
Great Prefect, that we too prepare. Olybius 
Were doubtless loth to check the people's zal, 
That shout for death on every Christian head, 
ouyauus. 
When I am bow'd bencath thy rule, mine acts 
Shall render their accompt to thee. 
MACER. 
Olybius, 
Beseech thee hear me these few words apart. 
Whom thou wouldst save, £ know, nor speak of it 
But in officious love—But, on thy life, 
I pray thee, 
oLyBius. 
On my life! 
MACER. 
This night I have heard 
Along the streets and in the noisy taverns, 
All Antioch, madden‘d by the angry priests, 
Even thine own soldiers, swear to glut their eyes 
With the apostate maiden’s blood. Shouldst thou, 
All loved, and feard, and honour’d as thou art, 
Outspread thy purple mantle over her, 
They It pluck Her thence, and rend her limb from limb. 
ovyatus. 
What! dare the rabble menace him whose wrath 
The royal Parthian fledt 
MACER. 
But yield thus far— 
Let her he led forth with the rest; to me 
Entrust the order that she suffer last. 
My life upon ‘t she yields; the soul of woman 
Fears not in thought the anguish, which, if seen, 
Appals her back into her natnre’s softness; 
They can defy the pain they carmot gaze on. 
‘OLYBIUS. 
Excellent! excellent! my noblest friend, 
‘Fo thee { trust my more than life, 
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Lead on; 
|. Ere one hour pass we meet before the temple. 
Away! 
‘YOPISCUS. 
'T is time. 
oLTsIUs. 
Thou, Macer, stay with me. 
To each and all, till morn hath broken, farewell!” 





The Prison. 


MARGARITA. 
Oh Lord! thou oft hast sent thy plumed angels, 
And with their silent presence they have awed 
The Heathen’s violence to 2 placid peace. 
The ravening beasts have laid their fawning heads 
In love upon the lap of him, whom man 
Had cast them for their prey: and fires have burn'd, 
Unharming, like the glory of a star, 
Round the pale brows of maidens; and the chains 
Haye dropt, like wither'd flax, from galled limbs; 
And whom the infuriate people led to death, 
‘They have fallen down, and worshipp'd as a deity. 
But thou hast sent a kindlier boon to me, 
A soft prophetic peace, that soothes my saul, 
Like music, to an heavenly harmony. 
For in my slumber a bright being came, 
And with faint steps my father fotlow’d him, 
Up through the argent fields, and there we met 
And felt the joy of tears without the pain. | 
‘What's here? the bridal vestments, and the veil 
OF saffron, and the garland flowers, Olybins, 
Dost think to tempt me nuw, when all my thoughts, 
Like the soft dews of evening, are drawn up 
To heaven, but not to fall and taint themselves 
With earth again? My inmost soul last night 
‘Was wrung to think of our eternal parting; 
But now my voice may tremble, while I say, 
« God's will be done!» yet I have strength to say it. 
But thou, oh morn! the last that e’er shall dawn 
Through eartlily mists on my sad eyes—Oh blue, 
And beautiful even here, and fragrant morn, 
Mother of yentle aire and blushing hues! 
That bearest, too, in thy fair hand the key 
To which the harmonious gates of Paradise 
Unfold ;—bright opening of immortal day! 
That ne'er shalt know a setting, but shalt shine 
Round me for ever on the crystal floors 
Where Blessed Spirits tread. My bridal morn, 
Jn which my soul is wedded to its Lord, 
T may not hail thee in a mourner’s garb: 
Mine earthly limbs shall wear their nuptial robes, 
And my locks bloom once more with flowers that fade. 
But I must haste, | hear the trumpet’s voice. 
Acclaiming thousands answer—yet I fear not. 
Oh Lord! support me, and I shall not fear. 
But hark ! the maidens are abroad to hail 
‘Their God ; we answer through our prison grates. 
Hark! 


CHORUS OF HEATHEN MAIDENS. 

Now glory to the God, who breaks, 
‘The monarch of the realms on high ; 

And with his trampling chariot shakes 
‘The azure pavement of the sky. 


The steeds, for human eyes too bright, 
Before the yoke of clirysolite 
Pant, while he springs upon his way, 
The beardless youth divine, who hathes the world in day. 


GHORUS oF CHRISTIANS (from the prison). 
Now glory to the God, whose throne, 
Far from this world ohscure und dim, 
Holds its eternal state alone 
Beyond the flight of Seraphim : 
The God, whose one omnific word 
Yon orb of flame obedient heard, 
And from the abyss in fulness sprang, 
While all the blazing heavens with shouts ol 
rang. 


f triumph 


HEATHENS. 
Now glory to the God, that still 
Through the pale Signs his car hath rol'd, 
Nor ought but his imperious will 
Fer those rebellious steeds controll’'d. 
Nor ever from the birth of time 
Ceased he from forth the Fastern clime, 
Heaven's toftiest steep, his way to make 
Yo where his flaming whecls the Hesperian waters slake, 


CHRISTIANS. 

Now glory to the God, that laid 

His mandate on yon king of day; 
The master-cal! te Sun obey'd, 

And forced his headlong steeds to stay, 
To pour a fong unbroken noon 
Over the red vale of Ajalon : 
By night uncheck’d fierce Joshua's eword 

A double harvest reap’d of vengeance for the Lord. 


, 


MRATHENS. 
Now glory to the God, whose blaze 
The scatter’d hosts of darkness fly ; 
The stars before his conquering rays 
Yield the dominion of the sky; 
Nor e’er doth ancient Night presume 
Her gloomy state to re-assume ; 
While he the wide world rules alone, 
And high o'er men and Gods drives on his fire-wheel'ul 
throne. 


CHAISTIANS. 
Now glory to the Lord, whose Cross 
Consenting Nature shrinking saw ; 
Mourning the dark world’s heavier loss, 
The conscious Sun in silent awe 
Withdrew into the depths of gloom; 
The horror of that awful doom 
Quench’d for three hours the noontide light, 
And wrapt the guilt-shaken earth in deep untimely night. 


HRATHENS. 
Now glory to the God, that wakes 
With vengeance in his fiery speed, 
To wreak his wrath impatient breaks 
On every guilty godless head 
Hasty he mounts his early road, 
And pours his brightest beams abroad : 
And looks down fierce with jocund light 
To see his fane avenged, his vindicated rite. 
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CHRISTIANS. 
Now glory to the Christ, whose love 
Even now prepares our seats of rest, 
And in his golden courts above 
Enrolls us mid his chosen Blest ; 
Even now our martyr robes of light 
Are weaving of heaven's purest white; 
And we, before thy course is done, 
Shall shine more bright than thou, oh vainly-worshipp'd 
Sun! 





The Front of the Temple. 


On one hand the Prefect's Palace, on the other the 
Amphitheatre. 


Many Citizens. 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Didst e’er behold a spectacle so rich 
And sumptuous? How yon strony Centurion 
Wiel all his band are labouring to advance 
Toward the temple ; like to rolling rivers 
The people flood around them, Lords and slaves, 
Gown’d senators, and artisans in doublets, 
Mothers with infants, and old tottering men, 
All reverence lost for state or rank or age, 
Swell the vast uproar, 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
Antioch doth not hold 
Such multitudes; all Syria hath pour'd in, 
Choking the roads with tumult, , 
THIRD ciTizaN. 
I beheld 
The Amphitheatre, its spacious circle, 
From the arena to the highest seat, 
One mass of living turbulence, 
FIRST CITIZEN, 
No wonder; 
For him who linger'd in the city all 
Assail'd as they pass'd by with imprecation, 
And hurl'd huge stones at his devoted head, 
Deeming him guilty of this faith accursed. 
FOURTH CITHEN. 
On every tree they hang like birds; the courts 
Around the Prefect's palace are as throng’d 
As here before the temple. But for that 
Beyond, wherein the executioners 
Stand with bare arms around their dreadful engines, 
Men struggle for the entrance as for life; 
He that hath won it looks back on his comrade 
More proud than if he had storm'd an enemy's camp. 
Finst CITIZEN. 
Uow noble is this rage! Like one wild fire 
‘The zeal of vengeance for their fathers’ Gods 
Wraps all these myriads. 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
Ay, those stormy clouds, 
To which these gather’d hosts may best be liken'd, 
Are pregnant with the thunderbolts of heaven. 
FIAST CITIZEN, - 
‘Thought ye all Antioch still so sound? 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
I know not; 
But this { know, 't were ill for him who wore 
A face of sorrew in an hour like this; 
*E were treason ‘gainst the tyrant of the day— 
The assembled people. 


FIRST CITIZEN. 
Back! fall back! the Prefect! 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
Hark, friends! as now the brazen clarions cease, 
How sweetly shrill the silver trumpets pierce 
The eager ear. Again that general shout 
From all that vast and boundless multitude ! 
it peals up all the Amphitheatre, 
And every court takes up and multiplies 
The exulting clamour, like the thunders rolling 
Amid the rugged mountains. 
SECOND CITIZEN, 
Would not dove 
Now almost change his high immortal slate, 
Where Gods before his footstool bow, to win 
The homage round the great Olybius pour'd ? 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
’T were worth a life to be one hour as he is. 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
Behold! the priests of all the temples hear 
Their Gods in state to see themselves avenged ; 
As they sweep on, the reverent crowd falls back. 
Lo, first the loose-hair'd Bacchanals dance on 
In wanton Thiasus, their cymbals catch 
The radiant light, that falls in glancing flakes 
er their white robes, and freshening ivy wreaths. 
Lo, now the beardiess youths of Dyadymene ! 
Half timorous, the yoked lions drag along 
The golden car, where sits the tower-crown'd Queen. 
Now the Egyptian timbrels ring the praise 
OF Isis; and behind Jove's lamen walks 
In state supreme, like his own God. 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
Fall down, 
Ye men of Antioch ! lo, your ancient Gods ! 
Astarte, diadem'd with her crescent moon, 
And him whom by the side of Lebanon 
The maidens yearly weep, soft Thammuz. 
THIRD CITIZEN. 
See! 
‘The high tiara’d Magian hears his fire. 
FOURTR CITIZEN. 
Oh, proud assemblage of Divinity ! 
Lo, all the earth's conspiring Gods in league! 
The ruling powers of heaven and hell are met 
T" exterminate this all-abhorred faith, 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
But think ye that Apollo's aged priest 
Will come? 





Finst CITIZEN. 
T have been gazing toward the vestibule 

In anxious hope to see his reverend face. 

SBCOND CITIZEN. 
What, know’st thou not how yesterday—— 

THIRD CITIZEN. 

Peace, peace! 

He ’s here—Give place. 


The above. 
CALLIAS. 
All true, and real all : 
My sleep is fled, but not my hideous dreams. 
Ah! there they stand, their baskets full of flowers, 
‘The censers trembling in their timid hands, 
All, all the dedicated maids, but one. 


Caius. 
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SECOND CITIZEN. 
‘Why doth he gaze around? he seems to seek 
‘What he despairs of finding. 
— CALLIAS. 
No, there 's none 
That taller than the rest draws all regards ; 
And if they touch their lyres, they will but wake, 
With ail their art, the memory of that voice 
Which is not of their choir—— 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
Ah, poor old man! 
CALLIAS. 
What! who art thou that dost presume to pity 
The father of the peerless Margarita? 
T tell thee, insolent! even beside the stake 
Ishall be prouder of my single child 
Than if my wife had wem’d like Niobe 
With such as thine. 
‘THIRD CITIZEN. 
He hath no children, sir. 
CALLIAN. a 
Would I were like him!--Ah, no—no,—my child! 
I know that 1'm come forth to see thee die 
For this strange God, thy father never worshipp’d; 
Yet all my wrath is gone, and half my sorrow, 
But nothing of my love. Whate’er thou dost 
Ia sanctified by being done by thee— 
Thy crime hath lost its hatefulness. 5 pase'd 
By Phebus’ shirine, and, or his angry form 
Wore Jess of terror, or my soul had learn'd 
To scorn a God, that could not save his faithful 
From misery, or teach them to endure it. 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
Heard ye—— 
CALLIAS. 
Alas! what hath the old man said, 
That ye lower on me with reproachful brows? 
Oh friends! 1 have been dreaming of my daughter, 
Dreaming in sleep, which but the soft remembrance 
Of her bewitching ways shed o'er mine eyes, 
And know not what I think, or what I say. 
THE MULTITUDE. 
Olybius! Back—back—Olybius! 
FIRST CITIZEN. 
Rend, rend the heaven with shouts, cast high your caps, 
And wave your garlands as the autumn wind 
‘Waves the yine-tendrils, 
SECOND CITIZEN. 
Citizens, behold him! 
With how serene a step he mouats the throne, 
As't were his birthright to o'erawe mankind 
With his superior state. 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 
How like to Neptune! 
That sits upon his lofty car, and rules 
All ocean with the shaking of his trident ; 
The Ayean and the barbarous Pontic seas, 
The Tyrrhene and the stormy Adriatic 
And the wide surface of the Libyan main, 
To where it breaks on Calpe’s rock, rise up 
in tumult, or lie strewn in breathless peace 
eBeneath his nod,—even thus Olybius sways 
The surges of yon boundless multitudes. 
FIRST CITIZER. 


If Ceesar’s self looks from his Capitol 











With nobler and more Jovelike brow, mankind 
Must shrink into the earth before him. 
OLyBrUs. 


Callias! 
FOURTH CITIZEN. 

Thon ‘rt beckon'd from the crowd by great Olybius. 
Happy old man! 

CALLIAS. 

Accursed happiness! 

And will he set my childless misery up 
To be a wider gaze?—My Lord, I'm here. 

ouyaius. 
Sit, Callias, here, beneath our feet. 


CALLIAS. 
*T is well : 


He from whose heart ye rend the sacrifice 
Should have an eminent station to behold it. 
oxysius (apart). 
Forbear thy bitter speech—there ’s hope—— 
CALLIAS. 





What hope? ; 


Alas! I'm now so sunk in misery, 

I know not what to hope, or what to fear, 

Will it offend thee should J veil my face, 

Lest my weak tears reprove thy sterner justice? 
OLYBIUS. 

Rack me not thus—but—peace !—Let the rites begin. 

MACER. 
‘The maids lift up their Jrymn around the temple. 


YSN TO APOLLO. 

i 
To Pean! as we sing 
Light our fragrant censers swing, 
And each laden basket showers | 
All its painted store of flowers. 
To Pan ! Clarian God! 
Come and fill thy proud abode. 


To Pxan! we behold 
Nought but walfs that flame with gold; 
Long retiring colonnades 

Crowded with the sacred maids: 

To Peran! youth diving, 


F 
Opes not yet thy secret shrine? 


Jo Pran! 't is not vain ; 

Far be every foot profane! 

Lo, the golden tripod shakes, 

And the marble pavement quakes : 
Spare, oh spare our dazzled sight, 
Lo, unveil'd the Lord of Light! 


il. 

The God! the God ! behold him come 

Down through the round and sky-tike dome, 
In one wide flood of radiant gold 

O’er all the kindling statue roll'd; 

From his unclouded throne on high 

Ruslies the effulgent Deity. 


The God! the God! in every vein 

The panting marble lives again : 

The cheeks with beauteous anger glow, 
And burns the high exulting brow : 
‘The motion of the irradiate hair 
Proclaims Latona's offspring there. 
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. 
Yo Pwan ! we adore thee, 
Pheebus, low we bow before thee. 
To Pzan! Lycian king! 
Syria's crowding myriads sing : 
To Pzan! Heaven and earth 
Mingle in our holy mirth: 


oxyatus. 
Now lead the captives forth to hear their doom— 
To worship at yon sumptuous shrine, or die. 
YoPiscus, 
They come! they come! the universal yell 
Of execration follows them along, 
Deepening as it approaches, like the roar 
Of thunders travelling up the cloudy heavens, 
Till o'er our heads it bursts. 
oLvarus. 
What sounds are these, 
So melancholy, yet s0 Fall of joy, 
Like songs of victory round some aged chief, 
That in the war hath lost his only son? 
The above. The Christians. 


CHRISTIAN BTMN. 
Oh Jesus! by the mortal pains we bear, 


And by the galling chains and garb of shame we wear, 


Sad son of Mary! are thy children known :— 

And by our flesh with ruthless scourges torn, 
By unrelenting man’s ineatiate hate and scorn, 

Crucified Sufferer ! are we not thine own? 

Oh man of sorrows! and with grief acquainted, 


Along the path of woe, like thine, our feet have fainted : 


And anguish soon shall choke our parting breath, 


And soon our tortured limbs, like thine, be cold in death. 


Oh Jesus! by the strength thou givest still, 

And by our cheerful scorn of infamy and ilt, 
Son of the Highest, are thy children known. 
By all the exulting joy we inly feel 

Beneath the lictor's rod, or headsman's biting steel, 
Triumphant Saviour! are we not thine own? 
Oh ford of glory, to the Sire ascended, 


Like thine, our anguish soon shall be in rapture ended, 


And we shall stand thy starry host among, 


And round the sapphire throne swell high the Hosanna 


cong! 
MACER. 
What, madmen ! hath the scourge and torture taught 
No wisdom? 
otrarus. 
By the Gods! look there, fook there, 
Callias ! she wears the bridal robe, and holds 
The sacred lyre. 
vopiscus. 
All Antioch waits the doom 
OF great Olybius! wherefore doth he pause, 
And bend to that old priest? 
MACER. 
He rises—Peace ! 
ovatus. 
Hear me once more, ye proud rebellious men, 
Or never hear again the voice of man. 
Behold the temple, where all Antioch serves ! 
Behold the God himself, whose dreadful brow 
Avwe-atrikes the soul to speechless homage! Serve 


And live, or die in earth in fiery anguish, 
And be thrust down f infernal Nemesis, 
For Hell’s dark Gods ¢ avenge insulted Heaven. 
CHRISTIANS, 

The Lord our God is with us, and we fear not. 

OLYBIUS. 
The Lord your God—where? 

FABIUS. 
Every where—the worlds 

Are all his chambers; this capacious earth 
Is but the footstool of his throne, the leavens 
Hang in theie folds of light ¢ o'ercanopy 
The Omnipresent. 

CHARINUS. 

Where ?—in thunderclouds 

OF vengeance, which but wait our voice to launch them 
Upon thine head. 

oLysrus. 

We call’d you not before us 

To stun our ears with this unholy madness. 
The hour of mercy ’s o’er—or sacrifice 
Or die, 









CHRISTIANS. 
We will not sacrifice to Gods 
Wrought by man’s hands. 
CHARINUS, 
Ye laugh, but your mad Iaughter, 
Proud Heathens, shall be changed to scalding tears, | 
oLyaius. 
Diodotus ! brave soldier, wilt thou fall 
In this ignoble warfare? 
Dioporus. 
Rather call it 
The noblest conquest Roman ever won, 
OLYBIUS. 
Charinus! dost accept the proffer'd mercy? 
CHARINUS, 
False infidel ! 
OLYBIUs. 
’T is enough.—Calanthias ! 
CALANTBIAS. 
I thought t' have seen, even in my flesh, the Lord 
Come down ¢' avenge his own; but I shall see him 
A blazing follower in his kingly train. 
ouyas. 
Fabius! thine age should teach thee wisdom. 
PABIUS. 
Youth, | 
Mine age would only make me fondly mourn, 
That I have but the dregs and lees of life 
To pour for my Redeemer. 
oLysivs. 
What! are all 
So full of frenzy? 
CHRISTIANS. 
All so full of faith. 
OLYBIUS. 
Last then to thee, fair Priestess! Art thou still 
Resolved with this ungodly crew to share 
Our vengeance, or declares that bridal dress 
A soft revolt, and falling off to love? 
MANGARITA.. 
To love-—but not of man. Oh! pardon me, 
Olybius, if my wedding garb afflict 
Thy soul with hope; I had but robes of sadness, 
Nor would I have my day of victory seem 
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A day of mourning, But as the carthly bride 
Lingers upon the threshold of her home, 
And through the mist of parting tears surveys 
‘he chamber of her youth, even so have { 
With something of a clinging fondness look’d 
Upon the flowers and trees of lovely Dapline. 
Sweet waters, that have murmur'd to my prayers; 
Banks, where my hand hath cull’ sweet chaplets, once 
For rites unholy, since to strew the graves 
Of buried sainte; and thou, majestic temple! 
That wouldst become a purer worship, thou, 
How oft from all thine echoing shrines hast answer'd 
To my soft lyre—Farewell ! for heaven J quit you. 
But yet nor you, nor these my loved companions 
Once in the twilight dance and morning song, 
Though ye are here to hymo my death, not you 
Can J forsake without a bleeding spirit. 
ouraits. 
She weeps! Wise Macer—such a melting nature 
‘Will ne'er endure—— 
MARGARITA, 
Olybius, wilt thou scorn 
A criminal’s blessing? God repay thy love, 
Forgive thy cruelty !—~But thou—oh thou! 
‘That livest but in my life, no parting bride 
But in her ecstasy of sorrow clasps 
er father’s knees, and sobs upon his bosom, 
That is no more to be her place of refuge. 
Father ! my fetter’d arms are stretch’d in vain, 
But haply They are merciful, and prevent 
A keener pang. 
CALLAAS. 
Let me approach her! 
oLyBiUs. 
Never, 
Till she accept our mercy. Sacrifice! 
Nor ought of brida! joy or brida! sorrow 
Shall be denied thee, 
Beautiful! what mean’st thou? 
Why dost thou look to yon bright heaven? what seest, 
That makes thy Full eyes kindle as they gaze, 
Undazzled, on the fiery sky?—Give place— 
Strike off those misplaced fetters from her limbs: 
‘The sunshine falls around her like a mantle, 
The robes of saffron flame like gold—Give place, 
MACER. 
Great Phoebus conquers! See, she strikes the lyre 
With his ecstatic fervour, 
CALLIAS. 
Peace—oh peace! 
And I shall hear once more before I die 
That voice on which I’ve lived these long, long years. 
Hark, even the winds are mute to hear her~~Peace! 
MARGARITA. 
What means yon blaze on high? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-paved land, 
‘Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending. 
Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting; 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 








Higher and higher still 
More lofty statures fill 
‘The jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling. 
Cherub and Seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white shoul- | 
ders swelling. : 
From all the harping throng i 
Bursts the tumultuous song, { 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring, 
Tiosanna o'er Hosanna louder soaring ; 
That faintly echoing down to earthly ears, 
Hath seem’d the consort sweet of the harmonious 
spheres. 


Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And lo! beside the founts 
OF flowing, t Christ’s chosen Saints reclining ; 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crown’d heads they raise, 
Their white robes even through that o’erpowering lustre | 








shining. 
Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright Twelve have sate, 





O'er the cetestial Sion high uplifted ; 
While those with deep prophetic raptures gifted, 
Where Life's glad river rolls its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the fuil completion of their heavenly dreams. 


Again—I ser again 
‘The great victorious train, 
The Martyr Army from their toils reposing : 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
immortal limbs, the signs of wounds disclos- 





Even th 
ing. 
Oh, holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
‘When under the heap'd stones in anyuish lying 
Thy clasping hands were fondly spread to heaven, 
And thy last accents pray'd tly foes might be forgiven. j 





Beyond ! al, who is there 
wi white snowy hair? 
"T is he—'t is he, the Son of Man appearing ! 
Atthe right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
Thatsun-eyed seraph Host behold with awe and fearing. 
Over lim the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Mark—thunders from his throne, like steel-clad@rmies 
marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commands us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we come! 








THE MULTITUDE. | 
Blasphemy! blasphemy! She doth profane ‘ 
Great Phebus’ raptures—tear her off ! 

OLYsIUS. 

Ha! slaves, 

Would ye usurp our judgment-throve? 

MACER. 

Be calm. 
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CALLIAS. 
Alas! what mean ye, friends? can such a voice 
Offend you? O my child! thou ‘rt forced to leave me, 
But not to leave me with averted eye, 
As though thy father's face were hateful to thee. 
But yet I dare not chide thee, and J will not. 
Ido remember, when thy mother pass’d 
TF hid my face in my cold shuddering hands, 
But still I gaze on thee, and gaze as though 
There were a joy in seving thee even thus. 

oLyBrUs, 
Macer, thou know‘st their separate doom. Lead off 
The victims, each to his appoiuted place. 

GARISTIANS. 
Glory! Glory! Glory! the Lord Almighty liveth, 
The Lord Almighty doth but take the mortal tife he 
giveth. 

Glory! Glory! Glory! the Lord Almighty reigneth, 
He who forfeits carthly life, a life cclestial gaineth. 

CALLIAS. 
Why do ye hold me back?—My child! they bitid me 
With the hard fetters of their arms—thou hear'st not. 
Speak ! have ye children? have ye ever heard 
An infant voice that murmur'd to you « Father !+ 
Ye Gods, how have ye peopled this fierce Antioch, 
That the fond natural love of child and parent 
Is made a crime, | 

Howl, howl! ay, bloody men, 

Howl in your Amphitheatre with joy: 
Glut your insatiate hearts with hyman blood, 
Nay, ruthless Prefect, thou st not sent her there 
To perish: not to have her tender limbs 
Reat—torn—— 


The above, Orricen. 


OFFICER. 
Great Prefect, he is dead—— 
caALutas. 
He—he— 

"T was he, thou said’st? 

orricer. 

Diodotus, great Prefect, 
In the arena, as became a soldier, 
He stood with undiscotour'd cheek, while lay 
The crouching lion stiffening all his mane, 
With his white-gleaming teeth, and lashing tail, 
Scourging to life the sumbering wrath within him. 
But the calm victim look’d upon the people, 
Piled o'er each other in the thronging seats, 
And utter’d these strange words—« Alas! lost souls, 
There ’s one that, fiercer than yon brinded lion, 
Is prowling round, insatiate to devour——s 
Nought more we heard, but one long savage how! 
Of the huge monster as he sprung, and then 
The grinding of his ravening jaws. 


The above, Srconn Orrtcen. 


CALLIAS. 
Auother— 
And what hast thon to say? 
SECOND OFFICER. 
Calanthias died 

Beneath the scourge ; his look toward the sky, 
As though he thouglit the golden clouds conceal’d 
Some slow avenger of his cause. 


ouyeius. 

What now? 
i Vopiscus. 
| The voice of triumph clamours up the skios, 
And Phebus’ name is mingled with the shouts 
Of transport. 

CALLIAS. 
Can it be? 


The above. Toran Orricen. 


‘THIRD OFFICER. 
Apollo triumphs! 
CALLIAS. 
Thou say'st not so, she will not sacrifice— 
My child! I look’d not yet for this. 
What ’s here? 


The above. CHarrnus. 


CALLIAS. 
Back, thou foul wretch! I rush'd not forth to thee. 
CHARINUS. 
Foul wretch, indeed! J have forsworn my God. 
The blinding flames scorch’d up into mine eyes; 
And the false devils murmur'd all around me 
Soft sounds of water. 
oLyatus. 
Hurry him away! 
On to the altar! 
THE MULTITUDE. 
To! To Pwan! 
To Triumphe! 
CHARINUS, 
Hah! they point at me, 
The angels from the clouds, my blissful brethren, 
That mount jn radiance: ere they ’re fost in light, 
With sad, and solemn, and reproachful voices 
They call me Sudas—Judas, that betray'd, 
That murder'(! his blest master--and himself— 
Accurst of men—and outcast from thy fold, 
Oh Christ! and for my pride? why then I'll wrap 
My soul in stern obduracy, and live 
As jocund as the careless Heathen here. 
No Peter's tears fill my dry eyes; no beam. 
Of mercy on my darkening soul—On, on— 
And { will laugh, and in my laughter sing 
To Triumphe! fo Pzean! 
oLysivs. 
Now 
Give him the knife of sacrifice. 
CHARINUS. 
Down ! Down! 
| "T is wet, and reeks with my Redeemer's blood. 
| OFFICER. 
He ’s fled. 
OLTBIUS. * 
Go after—drag him back. 
ovricna. 
T is vain, 
He cried aloud—« The devil hath wrestled with me, 
And vanquish’d!»—and he plunged the sacred knife 
To his unhallow'd heart. 
ouyatus. 
Ignoble wretch! 
Who dared not die—yet fear'd to live, 





But pause— 
What means this deathlike stillness? not a sound 
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Or murmur from yon countless multitudes. 
A pale contagious horror seems to creep 
Even to our presence. Men gaze mutely round, 


« 


They dare not speak themselves. 

Old man | whence comest thou? 
‘What is 't? 

‘CALLIAS. 

I know not! I approach’d the place 

Of sacrifice, and my spirit shrank within me ; 
And I came back, f know not how. 

ouynius. 

Still mute! 

Even thus along his vast domain of silence 
Dark Pluto gazes, where the sullen spirits 
Speak only with fix'd looks, and voiceless motions— 
And ye are like them.—Speak to me, 1 charge you ; 
Nor let mine own voice, like an evil omen, 
Load the hot air, unanswer'd. 

CALLIAS. 

Hark! 
vopIscus. 
Didst hear it? 

That shriek, as though some barbarous foe had scaled 
The city walls, 

OLYetus. 


Is’t horror or compassion? 
Or both? 





The above, Fouatn Orricer. 


ouyaius. 
What means thy hurried look? Speak—speak! 
Though thy words blast like lightning. 
ovricea. 


Mighty Prefect, 
The apostate Priestess Margarita—— 
OLYBIUS. 
How? 
Where's Macer? 
OFFICER. 
By the dead. 
oLyerus. 
‘What dead? 
OFFICER. 
Remove 


Thy sword, which thou dost brandish at my throat, 
And Tahal] answer. 

OLyBIUs. 

Speak, and instantly, 

Or 1 will dash thee down, and trample from thee 
Thy hideous secret. 

OvFicRi 

It is nothing hideous— 

’T is but the enemy of our faith—She died 
Nobly, in truth—but—— 

CALLIAS. 

Dead! she is not dead! 

‘Thon liest! I have his oath, the Prefect’s oath; 
Thad forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well remember, that she should not die. 
Faugh ! who will trust in Gods and'men like these? 

OLYBIUs. 
Slave! Slave! dost mock me? Better ’t were for thee 
That this be false, than if thou “det found a treasure 
To purchase kingdoms, 





| 
| 
| 





OFFICER. 

Hear me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and cruel death, 
And if she sliudder'd, ‘t was a8 one that strives 
With nature's soft infirmity of pity, 
One Jook to heaven restoring all. her calmness; 
Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she shed tears for him. Then led they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden ery 
Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 
Proclaim’d her father's coming. Forth she sprang, 
And clasp'd the frowning headsman’s knees, and said~- 
«Thou know’st me, when thon laid’st on thy sick bed 
Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. 
There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 
And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at once, 
Gazing upon that almost orphan'd child— 
Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 
Tio beseech thee, slay me first and quickly: 
‘T is that my father may not see my death.» 

CALLIAS. 
Oh cruel kindness! and § would have closed 
‘Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pressure; 
I would have smooth’d thy beauteous limbs, and laid 
‘My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 
oLyaius. 
Good father! once I thought to call thee so, 
How do J envy thee this her last fondness ; 
She had no dying thought of me.—Go on. 
a OFFICER. 

With that the headsman wiped from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears, But she, meanwhile, 
On the cold block composed her head, and cross'd 
Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved, 
She was so tranquil ; cautious, lest her garments 
Should play the traitors to her modest care. 
And as the cold wind touch’d her maked neck, 
And fann’d away the few umbraided hairs, 
Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d up 
As softly to reproach his tardiness : 
And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp’d 
‘Their hands, enamour'd even to adoration 
Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 


CALLIAS, 

But he—but he-the savage executioner—— 
orricen. 

Ye trembled. 
CALLIAS, 


Ha! God's blessing on his head! 
And the axe slid from out his palsied hand? 
OFFICER. 
He gave it to another. 
CALLIAS. 
And—— 
OFFICER. 
It fell. 
CALLIAS, 
I see it, 
{see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood !~my daughter's blood ! 
Off—let me loose. 
OFFICER. 
Where goest thon? 
CALLIAS. 
To the Christian, 
17 
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To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may. 


Otysrus, Macea, and the rest. 


ouyatus. 
Macer ! is this thy faithful service? 
MACER. 
Ah, 
8o rapid—— 
‘OLYBIUS. 


Not a word! Thou think’st I'll stoop 
To dash thee to the earth—Rut I''m 80 sick 
OF this accursed pomp, I will not use 
Its privilege of vengeance. 

Fatal trappings 

OF proud authority, that like the robe 
Of Nessus shine and burn into the entrails!— 
Supremacy! whose great prerogative 
Is to be blasted by superior misery! 
No more will ] possess the fatal power 
OF murdering those I love, All-ruling sceptre! 
That wert mine instrument of bloodshed, down! 
Mine hand shall never grasp thee more. Vopiscus, 
Assume the vacant Prefect's seat, and be 
Curst like myself—with sway : I cannot wish thee 
A doom more hateful— 





‘Who comes here? 
OFFICER. 


The enchantress Margarita by her death 

Hath wrought upon the changeful populace, 

That they ery loudly on the Cu God, 
Embolden'd multitudes from every quarter 

Throng forth, and in the face of day procaim 

Their lawless faith. They have ta'en up the body, 
And hither, as ia proud ovation, bear it 

With clamour and with song. All Antioch crowds 
Applauding round them—they are here, behold them. 





CHRISTIAN BYMN. 


Sing to the Lord! let harp, and lute, and voice 
Up to the expanding gates of Heaven rejoice, 

While the bright Martyrs to their rest are borne; 
Sing to the Lord! their blood-stain’d course is run, 
And every head its diadem hath won, 

Rich as the purple of the sammer mora; 

Sing the triumphant champions of their God, 


road. 


Sing to the Lord! for her in Beauty's prime 

Snatch’d from this wintery earth's ungenial clime, 
In the eternal spring of Paradise to bloom ; 

For her the world display'd its brightest treasure, 

And ihe airs panted with the songs of pleasure. 
Before earth’s throne she chose the lowly tomb, 

The vale of tears with willing footsteps trod, 

Bearing her Cross with thee, incarnate Son of God! 





he 
’ Great Prefect! | sing to the Lord! no more the dead are laid 





While burn their mounting feet along their sky-ward ; Sing to the Lord! when Time itself shall cease, 


Sing to the Lord! it is not shed in vain, 
The blood of martyrs! from its freshening rain L 
High springs the Church like some fount-shadowin 
paim; 
The nations crowd beneath its branching shade, 
OF its green leaves are kingly diadems made, 
And wrapt within its deep embosoming calm 
{ Earth shrinks to slumber like the breezeless deep, 
And war's tempestuous vultures fold their wings and 
sleep. 


i 


Sing to the Lord! no more the Angels fly 
Far in the bosom of the stainless sky 
The sound of fierce licentious sacrifice. 
From shrined alcove, and stately pedestal, 
The marble Gods in cumbrous ruin fall, 
Headless in dust the awe of nations lies; 
Jove's thunder crumbles in his mouldering hand, 
And mute as sepulchres the hymaless temples stand. 


Sing to the Lord! from damp prophetic cave 
No more the loose-hair'd Sybils burst and rave; 
Nor watch the augurs pale the wandering bird: 
No more on hill or in the murky wood, 
Mid frantic shout and dissonant masic rude, 
In human tones are wailing victims heard; 
Nor fathers by the recking altar stone i 
Cowl their dark heads ¢ escape their children’s dying | 
groan. 





In cold despair beneath the cypress shade, 

Toslecp the eternal sleep, that knows no morn: 
‘There, cager still to burst death's brazen bands, 
The Angel of the Resurrection stands; 

While, on its own immortal pinions borne, 
Following the Breaker of the imprisoning tomb, 
Forth springs the exulting soul, and shakes away its 

gloom. ‘ 


Sing to the Lord! the desert rocks break out, 
And the throny’d cities, in one gladdening shout; 
The farthest shores by pilgrim step explored; 

Spread all your wings, ye winds, and waft around, 
Even to the starry cope’s pale waning bound, 
{Earth's universal homage to the Lord; | 
| Lift up thine head, imperial Capitol, 

Proud on thy height to see the banner’d Cross unroll, 





And final Ruin’s desolating peace 
Enwrap this wide and restless world of man; 
When the Judge rides upon the enthroning wind, 
And o’er all generations of mankind 
Eternal Vengeance waves its winnowing Fan ; 
To vast Infinity’s remotest space, 
White ages run their everlasting race, 
Shall all the Beatific Hosts prolong, 
Wide as the glory of the Lamb, the Lamb's triumphant 
song! 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tuovca, in the following Poem, 1 have adhered 
strictly to the outline in Scripture, I have availed any- 
self of whatever appeared to my purpose in the profané 
historians. © My general authorities, where 1 do not 
follow the Book of Danicl, are Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus; but, perhaps, the best English account of 
“1 Babylon is to be found in Prideaux’s Connection of the 
Old and New Testament, 

The publication of the Martyr of Antioch was con- 

siderably delayed by unforescen circumstances. I take 
the liberty of mentioning this for two reasons, To the 
first place, because a coincidence in several cirenm- 
stances between that Poem and the Novel of Valerius, 
has Jed to a charge of plagiarism; when, in fact, the 
Poem was written, and had been seen by some of my 
friends, before the publication of the prose work. Se- 
condly, T am unwilling that my Poems should appear 
to follow cach other with a haste and rapidity incon- 
sistent with that deference for public opinion, which 
the manner of their reception would rather increase 
than diminish, 
i May I presume to hope that this, as well as the pre- 
ceding works of the same nature, may tend to the ad- 
vaiicement of those interests, in subservience to which 
alone our time and talents can be worthily employcd-— 
those of piety and religion? 











CHARACTERS. 





The DgstRovinc ANGEL. 


Bauswazzan. 

Antocu, Captain of the Guard. 
Sasanis, Chief Eunuch. 
Katassan, High Priest of Bet. 


Danrev, 
Tucan, Jews. 
ADoNIsAB, 
Nrrocats, Mother of Belshazzar. 
Naomr. ' 
Banta. 
Babylonian Nobles~Priests--Diviners-- Astrologers, etc. 
Scene Babylon. 





BELSHAZZAR. 





* The City of Babyton—Morning. 


THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 
+ | Winn the cloud-pavilion of my rest, 
Amid the Thrones and Princedoms, that await 











Belsbarrar; 


A DRAMATIC POEM. 


Their hour of ministration to the Lord, 
I heard the summons, and J stood with wings 
Ouwpread for Might, before the Eternal Throue. 
And, from the unapproached depth of tight 
Wherein the Almighty Father of the worlds 
Dwells, from seraphic sight of glory veil’d, 
Came forth the soundless mandate, which I felt 
Within, and sprung upon my obedient plumes. 
But as I sail'd my long and trackless voyage 
Down the deep bosom of unbounded space, 
The manifest bearer of Almighty wrath, 
I saw the Angel of each separate star 
Folding his wings in terror, o'er his orb 
Of golden fire; and shuddering till F pass’ 
To pour elsewhere Jehovah's cup of vengeance. 
And now [stand upon this world of man, 
My wonted resting-place.—But thou, oh Earth! 
Thou only dost cndure my fatal presence 
Undaunted. As of old, J lover o'er 
This haughty city of Chaldean Bel, 
‘That not the less pours forth her festal pomp 
To do unholy worship to her Gods, 
That are not Gods, but works of mortal lands. 
Behold! the Sun hath burst the Eastern gates, 
And all his splendour floods the towor'd walle, 
Upon whose wide immeasurable circuit 
The harness’d chariots crowd in long array. 
Down cvery stately line of pillar'd streets, 
‘To cach of the hundred brazen gates, young men 
And flower-crown'd maidens, lead the mazy dance. 
Here the vast Palace, whence yon airy gardens 
Spread round, and to the morning airs hang forth 
Their golden fruits and dewy opening flowers ; 
While still the low mists creep, in lazy folds, 
Over the house-tops beneath, Jn every court, 
Through every portal, throng, in servile haste, 
Captains and Nobles, There, before the Temple, 
On the far side of wide Euphrates’ stream, 
The Priests of Bel their impious rites prepare : 
And cymbal clang, and glittering dulcimer, 
With shrii! melodious salutation, hail 
The welcome morn, awakening all the City 
To the last dawn that e’er shal! gladden her. 
Babylon! Babylon! that wakest in pride 
And glory, but shall sleep in shapeless ruin, 
Thus, with my broad and overshadowing wings, 
{ do embrace thee for mine own; forbidding, 
Even at this instant, yon bright orient Sun, 
To shed his splendours on thy lofty streets. 
Oh, Desolation’s sacred place, as now 
‘Thou ‘rt darken’d, shall the darkness of the dead 
Enwrap thee in its everlasting shade! 
Babylon! Babylon! upon the wreck 
OF that most impious tower your Fathers rear'd 
To scale the crystal battlements of Heaven, 
I set my foot, here take my gloomy rest 
Even till that hour be come, that comes full soon, 
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Before the Temple. 
Katassan— The Prigsrs. 


FURST PRIEST. 
Didst thou behold it? 
SECOND PRIEST. 
What? 
WIRST PRIRST. 
'T is gone, ‘t is past— 
And yet but now 't was there, a cloudy darkness, 
That, swallowing up the rays of the orient Sun, 
Cast back a terrible night o'er all the City. 
«THIRD PRIEST. 
Who stands aghast at this triumphant hour? 
I tell thee that our Dreamers have beholden 
Majestic visions. The besieging Mede 
‘Was cast, with alt his chariots, steeds, and men, 
Into Euphrates’ bosom, 
RALASSAN, 
Do ye marvel 
But now that it was dark? yon orient Sun, 
The Lord of Light, withdrew his dawning beams, 
Till he could see the glory of the world, 
Belsbazzar, in his gilded galley riding 
Across Euphrates. 
FIRST PRIEST. 
Give command that all 
The brazen gates along the river side, 
Stand open to receive the suppliant train. 
SECOND PRIixsT. 
Hark! with the trumpet sound their strong recoil 
Upon their grating hinges harshly mingles. 
THIRD PRIEST. 
Lo! how the bridge is groaning with the gifts 
Of the great King. The camels bow their heads 
Beneath the bright and odorous load thy bear; 
The proud steeds toss their flower-enwoven manes, 
And the cars rattle with their ponderous sound; 
While, silent, the slow elephants pursue 
Their wondering way, and bear their crowded towers, 
Widely reflected on the argent stream. 
VOURTH PRURST, 
How proudly do the waters toss and foam 
Before the barges, that with gilded prows 
Set the pate spray on fire! The rowers, clad 
In Egypt's finest tunics, as they strike 
The waters with their palmy oars, awake 
Sweet music, as it scems, from all the tide; 
So exquisitely to the dashing strokes 
Are the sweet tutes and floating hautboys timed. 
FigsT PRIEST. 
‘Yon bark, in which, at times, the silken curtains 
Are by the courteous breezes fann'd aside, 
Is that in which the Mother of the mightiest, 
Nitocris, sits. Her presence seems to awe 
At once, and give a pride to those who row 
Her queenly state—— 
RALASSAN. 
Behind-~’t is he !—'t is he!— 
Belshazzar’s self—the waters crowd around, 
As though ambitious to reflect their Sovereign ; 
And all the throng’d and living shores, that now 
To the far limits of the City, pass’d 
His name in one long shout, have paused to hear 
Our loftier homage.——Are the Seventy here? 





FIQST PRIEST. 
All. 
KALASSARN. 
Lift we, then, the solemn strain, in praise 
OF the great King, and all the suppliant court 
Will answer us in praise of mightiest Bel. 


SONG OF THE PRIESTS. 

| Where are the thousand-throned kings, 
Bencath whose empires’ spacious wings, 

The wide earth lay in mute repose? 

He rose—Chaldea’s King arose! 

‘And bow’d was every crowned head, 

And every marshall'd army fled ; 

| Before his footstool bow'd they down, 
The all-conquering Lord of Babylon! 


SONG OF THE SUPPLIANTS. 
Where are the thousand-shrined Gods, 
Withia whose temples’ proud abodes 
j The nations crowded to invoke? 
He woke, Chaldea’s God awoke! 
| And mute was every aumptuons feast, 
| And rite, and song, and vietim ceased ; 
i 





And every Fane was overthrown, 
Before the God of Babylon! 


PRIESTS. 
Ammon’s crested pride lay low, 

And broke was Elam’s horned bow ; 
Damascus heard the ponderous fall 
Of old Benhadad's palace wall; 

The ocean redden’d with the fire 
From the rock-built strengths of Tyre. 
False was fierce Philistia’s trust, 

Desert Moab mourns in dust. 

Lo! in chains our Captains bring 
Haughty Zion's eycless King. 

Kedar's tents are struck, her bands 
Scatter'd o'er her burning sands, 

| And Egypt's Pharaoh quails before 
The Assyrian Lion’s conquering roar. 


THE SUPPLIANTS. 
From his high Philistine fane, 
Sea-horn Dagon fled amain ; 
Moloch, he whose valley stood 
Deep with infants’ blameless blood: 
Chemos, struck with pale affright, 
Left his foul unfinish’d rite. 
Her waning moon Astarta veild, 
When the Tyrian’s sea-wall fail’d. 
In vain Damascus’ children meet 
At lofty Rimmon’s molten feet, 
And vain were Judah's prayers to him, 
Between the golden Gherubim; 
In vain the Arab, in his flight, 
Call'd on the glittering stars of night; 
And vain Osiris’ timbrels blew 
Over Egypt's maddening crew. 








KALASSAN. 
Lord of the world, and of the eternal city, 
‘That wear’st Claldea’s regal diadem 
Wreath'd with Assyria’s, wherefore art thou here 
Before the Temple of all-powerful Bel? 
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BELSHAZZAB. 
«| Chief of the Seventy chosen Priests, that serve 
Within the Temple of our God, thou know'st 
That the rebellions Mede, confederate 
With Ashkenaz and Elam, and the might 
Of Persia, hath begirt with insolent siege 
Our city walls, and I would know what swift 
And terrible vengeance is ordain'd on high 
For the revolted from Chaldea’s sway? 

KALASSAN. 
Live thou, O King, for ever ! We are holding 
This day our solemn rite. Our Priests and Seers 
Each at his office stands throughout the Temple; 
And all our eight ascending towers that rise, 
Each above each, in heavenward range, are throng’d 
With those that strike the cymbal, and with voice 
And mystic music summon down the Gods 
To give us answer. 


rere 


BRLSHAZZAR. 
Priests of Bel, and thou 
High mitred Chief, Kalassan! Lo, 1 bring 
Gifts worthy of the Gods and of Belshazzar ; 
All that the world in its vast homage casts 
Before our royal feet; the gold that tows 
In the red waters of the farthest East; 
The fragrant balm that weeps from glittering trees; 
‘The ivory, and the thin and snowy robes 
Of Egypt; and the purple morchandize 
Of Sidon; and the skins of beasts that far 
Jn the dark forests fly the sight of man, 
Yet not so far but that Assyria’s servants 
Track them, and rend away their bloody tribute; 
And slaves of every hue, and every age, 
From alt thé kingdoms of our rule. 
KALASSAN. 
Great King, 


offerings 
May not compel ! 
BELSHAZ7.AR- 
Declare ye to our Gods, 
Thus saith Belshazzar: wherefore am I call’d 
The King of Babyton, the scepter'd heir 
Of Nabonassar’s (1) sway, if still my sight 
Must be infested by rebellious arms, 
That hem my city round; and frantic cries 
Of onset, and the braying din of battle 
Disturh my sweet and wonted festal songs? 
NITOCRIS. 
In the Gods’ name, and in mine own, 1 answer! 
When Nabonassar’s heir shall take the sword 
Of Nabonassar in his valiant hand; 
With the inborn awe of majesty appal 
Into the dust Rehellion’s crested front: 
When for the gliding bark on the smooth waters, 
Whose motion doth but lull his silken couch, 
He mouns the rushing chariot, and in arms 
Asserts himself the lord of human kind. 
SABARIS. 





‘Will he endure it? 
NuTOCRIS. 
Oh, my son! my son! 
‘Must I repent me of that thrill of joy 
I felt, when round my couch the slaves proclaim'd 
Thad brought forth a man into the world, 
A child for empire born, the cradled Lord 


re 








What answer wouldst thou, which such sumptuoxs 





Of Nations—oh, my son !—and all the pride 
With which I saw thy fair and open brow 
Expand in beautzous haughtiness, commanding 
Ere thou could’st speak? And with thy growth, thy 
greatness 
Still ripen’d: like the palm amid the grove 
Thou stoodst, the loftiest, at once, and comelicst 
Of all the sons of men. And must I now 
Wish all my pangs upon a shapeless offspring, 
Or on a soft and dainty maiden wasted, 
That might have heen, if not herself, like he 
Thy martial ancestress, Semiramis, 
Mightiest—at least the Mother of the Mighty? 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Queen of Assyria, Nabonassar’s daughter ! 
Wife of my royal father, Merodach! : 
Creater than all, from whom myself was born! 
The Gods that made thee mother of Belshazzar, 
Have arm’d thee with a dangerous licence. Thou, 
Secure, mayst utter what from meaner lips 
Had call'd upon the head the indignant sword 
OF Justice. But to thee we deign reply. 
Is ‘t not the charge of the great Gods t’ uphold 
The splendour of the world that doth them homage? 
As soon would they permit the all-glorious Sun 
To wither from their palace vault in heaven, 
As this rich empire from the earth. 
NITOCRIS. 
And therefore 
Be as the Gods, Belshgzzar, and stand forth 
‘To sweep away the desolating foe! 
As when the thunders scatter all abroad 
The lowering clouds at midnight, all the stars 
Look glitwring through the bright pellueid eky, 
And in the glorious calm themselves have sttew'd, 
Repose triumphant the great Gods, 
BRUSHAZEAR, 
O queen! 
The mother of Chaldea’s royal! lord 
Ne’er ask’d in vain. Mysclf this day will mount 
The car of battle, and along the walls 
Display my terrors, for Assyria’s hosts 
To kindle into valour at my presence; 
And the pale rebels from their distant camp, 
Like hunters that lave roused the sleeping ion, 
Snatch up their toils, and ly—— 
Nirocais. 
Along the walls ! 
And not along the dusty battle plain? 
Yet ’t is enough—the fire but sleeps within thee. 
And as the war-horse that hath sported long 
On the green meads, beholds the flash of arms 
Bright on the fountain where he bathes, and hears’ 
The martial trumpet sounding, start erect 
His kindling ears, his agitated mane 
Tremblecs ; already on his back he feels 
‘The gorgeous trappings and the armed rider, 
And treads the sward as though he teampled down 
Whole hosts before him : thus Belshazzar's soul, 
At sight of Babylon's exulting foes, 
Shall waken to the warrior’s noble wrath. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Give instant order! 
NITOCRIS. 
Oh, tiara’d Mede! 
And thou fierce Persian, that dost boast thyself 
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As hardy as thy native mountains! Thou, 
The shepherd's nursling, Cyrus! feel ye not 
A prescient terror of your coming conqueror? 
The towers with which ye have girt your spacious camp, 
Do they not rock even to their deep foundations, 
In conscious awe? But thou, my noble son! 
Thy mother's heart, that beat but in thy presence, 
Even when thou laid’st in soft inglorious dalliance, 
When home thou com'st, high plumed with victory, hosts | 
In chains around thee, and the routed armies 
Crowding to gaze upon their conqueror, 
As though it were a solace in their fall 
That great Belshazzar stoop'd to overthrow them 4 
When all the myriads of vast Babylon 
Shout in the triumph of their kingly lord; 
That heart, my son, with such excess of pride 
Will swell, that it will burst, Even now it fills 
My woman's eyes with tears: when I should wear 
A brow all rapture, I can only weep. 
KALASSAN, 
Lord of the Nations! with our richest rites 
Do we propitiate the eternal Gods. 
Upon the golden altar, never wet 
Save with the immaculate blood of yearling lambs (2) 
We sacrifice——and on our topmost tower, 
‘Where, on his couch, amid his native clouds, 
The God reposes, must the chosen Virgin, (3) 
Whom to our wandering search he first presents, 
Await the bright descending Deity. 
BRLSHAZZAR. . 
‘What then {the Gods hold festival to-night! 
And shall the courts of great Chaldea’s palace 
Be silent of the festal song? At eve 
Our banquet shall begin; and dusky night, 
Astonish'd at our splendour, think his reign 
Usurp'd as by a brighter day. Kalassan! 
Whence are those golden vessels richly carved, 
And bossy with enchased fruits and flowers; 
Goblets, and lavers, and tall chandeliers, 
That, like to blossoming almond trees, branch out 
In knots of glittering sitver?—mect were they 
To minister at great Belshazzar's feast. 
KALASSAN, 
King of the Universe! those vessels stood 
Erat in the Temple of the Hebrew's God ; 
But when Chaldea’s arms laid waste the City, 
And from their Temple, with destroying Gre, 
Scared the unresistiny Deity, the spoils 
Were seized, and consecrate to mightier Bel. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Let them be borne to grace our feast! 
KALASSAN. 
Most honour'd 
Were they by such a noble profanation ! 
Give ye the order—— 
Ha! what frantic shriek 
Peals through the courts? N 
PRIEST. 
The elayes that girt themselves 
To bear those vessels, on a sudden, all, 
As though by viewless lightnings struck to earth, 
Lie groveling on the pavement, and they clench 
Their vacant hands in horror. 
KALASSAN, 
Raise them up, 





And lash them to their duty. 


SECOND PRIEST. 
King of Earth! 
‘The armed statue of thy ancestor, 
Great Nabonassar, on its firm-set pedestal 
Shakes, and its marble panoply resounds 
Like distant thunder! 
KALASSAN. 
How! the pavement rocks 
Beneath our feet, like a tempestuous sea ! 
BELSBAZZAR. 
What! are Belshazzar's mandates thus delay'd 
For the pale fears of slaves, and idle sounds 
That shake the earth, but not his kingly soul? 
Away with them! we will not brook remonstrance 
From vanquish’d men or Gods!~Away ! J say— 


chorus. 
Sovereign of all the streams that flow 
From hills of evertasting snow, 
Through vast Chaldea’s fertile reign, 
Down to the red and pearly (4) main ; 
And ere thy giant course is done, 
Through all imperial Babylon; 
By stately towers and palace fair, 
And blooming gardens hang in air ; 
By every glowing brazen gate, 
Rollest thy full exulting state. 
Proud River ! strew thy waves to rest, 
And smooth to peace thy azure breast, 
While slowly o'er thy willing tide, 
Belshazzar's gilded galleys ride. 
Hear, King of Floods! Euphrates , hear! 
And pay the homage of thy fear, 


CHORUS OF SUPPLIANTS. ‘ 
Sovereign of all the lamps that shine i 
In yon empyreal arch divine. 
That roll’st through half the fiery day, 
O'er realms that own Chaldea’s sway; 
O'er drones whose monarchs wear her yoke, 
And cities by her conquests broke ; 
Thou Sun, whose morning splendours dwell 
Upon the Temple towers of Bel, 
The quiver of thy noontide rays 
Exhaust in all their fiery blaze, 
Upon the cloud-aspiring throne 
Where rests the God of Babylon! 
So shall the God in glory come | 
Down to his sumptuous earthly home. 
Hear! Monarch of the Planets! hear— 
And pause upon thy fleet career. 


The Quarter of the Jewish Slaves. 
Tntag, Naowt, Baxtna. 


BENINA. 
Father! dear Father! said’st-thou that our feet 
Shalt tread the glittering paths of Sion’s hil; 
And that our fips shall breathe the fragrant airs 
That blow from dewy Hermon, and the fount 
OF Siloe flow in liquid music by us? 

IMLAR. { 
Oh, daughter of captivity, and born 
To eat the bitter bread of servitude, 
Benina, child of sadness!—yet the dearer 
Because thou art the joy of desolate hearts 
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That have no joy but thee !—what knowest thon 
OF that fair city, where our Fathers dwelt 
While unforsaken by their God? 


BENINA, 





My father! 
Have I not seen my mother and thyself 
Sit by the river side, and dwell for ever 
On Salem’s glories, and the Temple's pride, 
Till teace have choked your sad though pleasant speech? 
In the deep midnight, when our lords are sleeping, 
I've seen the Brethren from the willows take 
Their wind-caressed harps, their half-breathed sounds 
Scarce louder than the rippling river's dash 
Around the matted,sedge ; and still they pour'd 
Their voices down the stream, as thongh they wish’d 
Their sonys to pass away to other lands 
J Beyond the bounds of their eaptivity. 
I've listen’d in an ecstacy of tears, 
Till purer waters seem’d to wander near me, 
And sweeter flowers to bloom beneath my feet, 
And towers of fairer structure to arise 
Under the moonlight; and § felt the joy 
Of freedom in my light and sportive limbs. 

IMLAR. 

My sweetest child, and thou that gavest to me 
This dearest treasure, Naomi, thyself, 
Even as thou wert in virgin loveliness 
My plighted bride, renew’d to tenderest youth! 
T will not say I hope not (though my fears 
And conscience of our ill desert reprove me) 
That God even now prepares the promised hour, 
When Israel shall shake off Assyria’s chains, 
And build long-wasted Sion’s lovely walls. 
‘The sands of the appointed years are run; 
The signs break out, as in the cloudy night 
The stars; and buried Prophets’ voices seem 
As from their graves to cry aloud, and mark 
The hour that labours with our Israel's glory; 
And, more than all, but yesterday I saw 
The holy Daniel—— 


NAOMI. 
Daniel! what of him, 
» Dear Imlah ? 
IMLAn. 
Till but lately he was girt 
With sackcloth, with the meagre hue of fasting 
On his sunk cheek, and aslies on his head ; 
When, lo! at once he shook from his grey locks 
The attire of woe, and call'd for wine ; and since 
He hath gone stately through the wondering streets 
With a sad scorn, Amid the heaven-piercing towers, 
Through coo! luxurious courts, and in the shade 
Of summer trees that play o'er crystal fountains, 
} | He walks, as though he trod o'er moss-grown ruins, 
*Mid the deep desolation of a city 
Already by the almighty wrath laid waste. 
And sometimes doth he gaze upon the clouds, 
As though he recognized the viewless forms 
Of arm'd destroyers in the silent skies. 
And it is said, that at the dead of night 
He hath pour'd forth thy burden, Babylon, 
And loud proclaim’d the bowing down of Bel, 
A The spoiling of the spoiler. Even our lords, 


As conscious of God's glory gatgring round him, 
Look on him with a silent awe, nor dare 
To check his motion, or reprove his speech. 











NAOMI. 
Oh, Imlah! shali our buried bones repose 
In our own land? 
BENINA, 
Speak on, my dearest Father, 
Thy words are like the breezes of the west, 
That breathe of Canaan's honcy-flowing land. 
IMLAB. 
My child! my child! thy nuptials shall not he 
With song suppress'd, and dim half curtain'd lamp, 
Stol’n from the observance of our jealous lords, 
As mine and thy fond mother’s were.— Who's here? 
BRNINA. 
‘T is Adonijah ; he hath heard thee name him, 
And he will see the burning on my cheek, 
And so detect our cause of fond discoutee. 
IMLAH. 
Inamed him not—— 
BENINA. 
Nay, father, now thou mock’st me, 
IMLAH. 
Alas! poor deer, thou ’rt deeply stricken! Well— 
It is a nobie boy, that dares to fear 
His God, nor makes his youth a privilege 
For licence, and intemperate scorn of rule, 


The above, Avontsau. 


IMLAT, 
Whence comest thon, Adonijah, with thy brow 
Elate, and full of pride, that scarce beseems 
A captive? 
ADONUIAR. 
Imlah! from the dawn of day 

I have been gazing from the walls, and saw 
The Persian reining in his fiery squadrons. 
Like ostriches they swept the sandy plain, 
As though they would outstrip the tardy winds; 
And paused and wheel’d, and through the clouds of dust 
That rose around them, as round terrible Angels, 
Their scimitars in silver radiance flash’d. 
‘Oh, will it ever be, that once again 
The Lord of Hosts will sift the Lion banner 
Of Judah, and her sons go forth to war 
Like Joshua, or like him whose beardless strength 
O’erthrew the giant Philistine! 

BENINA, 

Ah, me! 
And wouldst thou, Adonijah, seek the war, 
The ruthless, murtherous, and destroying war? 
ADONISAH. 

Why, yes! nor would Benina love me less 
For bringing home the spoit of God's proud foes, 
To hang within his vindicated Temple. 

BENINA. 


So thou didst bring thyself unharm’d, unchanged, 
Benina were content. 








ADONIJAT. 
Heaven's blessings on thee! 
IMLAT., 
Hear me, young Adonijah ; thou dost love 
My child: Benina, shall I say, or leave it 
To thine own lips or eloquent eyes to tell, 
How well thou lovest the noble Adonijah? 
But, youth, J seek not to delay thy joy 
With the cold envious prudence of old age, 
That never felt the boiling blood of youth ; 
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For if ¥ did, there 's one would chide me here 
For my forgetfulness of hours like these, 

But yet | would not have my danghter wed 
With the sad dowry of a master's stripes ; 

I would not, Adonijah, on the eve 

OF our deliverance, that the wanton Gentile 
Shoul pass his jest on our cold entertainment, 
And all the cheerless joy when captives wed, 
To breed a race, whose sole inheritance 

Shall be their parents’ tasks and heavy bondage. 
Our father Jacob served seven tardy years 

For beautcous Rachel, but J tax not thee 
With such a weary service. 


ADONTJAN. 
Be they ages, 
So the life beat within this bounding heart, 
The love shall never fail! 
IMLAH, 
Uere ’s one would trust thee, 
Youth, should my cautious age be slow. Come hither, 
Thou tender vine, that necd’st a noble stem: 
Thou not repinest beeause I wed thee not 
To this fair elm, until the gentle airs 
Of our own land, and those delicious dews 
That weep like angels’ tars of love, o'er all 
The hill of Sion, gladden your sweet union, 
And make you bear your clustering fruits in joy. 
So now, enough, thou dost accept the terms ; 
And in the name of him that rules on high, 
1 thus betroth the noble Adonijah 
To soft Benina.— 
Now, to him that hears 
The eaptive’s prayer. How long—oh, Lord!—how long 
Shall strangecs trample down thy beauteous Sion? 
How long shall Jitdah's hymns arise to thee 
On foreign winds, and sad Jerusalem 
| On all her hills be desolate and mute? 





God of the Thunder! from whose cloudy seat 
‘The fiery winds of Desolation flow: 
Father of Vengeance! that with purple feet, 
Like a full wine-press, tread’st the world below, 
The embattled armies wait thy sign to slay, 
Nor springs the heast of havoc on his prey, 
Nor withering Famine walks his blasted way, 
Till thou the guilty land hast seal’d for woe. 


God of the Rainbow! at whose gracious sign 
The billows of the proud their rage suppress : 
Father of Mercies! at one word of thine 
An Eden blooms in the waste wilderness ! 
And fountains sparkle in the arid sands, 
And timbrels ring in maidens’ glancing hands, 
And marble cities crown the laughing lands, 
‘And pillar'd temples rise thy name to bless, 


O'er Judah's land thy thunders broke—oh, Lord ! 
‘The chariots, rattled o'er her sunken gate, 

Her sons were wasted by the Assyrian sword, 
Even her foes wept to see her fallen state; 

And heaps her ivory palaces became, 

Her Princes wore the captive's garb of shame, 

Her Temple sank amid the smouldering flame, 
For thon didst ride the tempest cloud of fate. 


O'er Judah's land thy rainbow, Lord, shall beam, 
And the sad City lift her crownless head ; 

And songs shall wake, and dancing footsteps gleam, 
Where broods o'er fallen streets the silence of thedead. 

The sun shall shine on Salem's gilded towers, 

On Carmel’s side our maidens cull the flowers, 

To deck, at hlushing eve, their bridal bowers, 
And angel feet the glittering Sion tread. 


Thy vengeance gave us to the stranger's hand, 
And Abraham's children were led forth for slaves; 
With fetter'd steps we left our pleasant land, 
Envying our fathers in their peaceful graves. 
‘The stranger's bread with bitter tears we steep, 
And when our weary eyes should sink to sleep, 
*Neath the mute midnight we steal forth to weep, 
Where the pale willows shade Euphrates’ weves. _] 
The born in sorrow shall bring forth in Joys 
Thy merey, Lord, shall lead thy children home ; 
He that went forth a tender yearling boy, 
Yet, ere he die, to Salem’s streets shalt come. 
And Canaan's vines for us their fruits shall bear, 
And Hermon’s bees their honied stores prepare ; 
And we shall kneel again in thankful prayer, 
Where, o'er the clerub-seated God, full blazed th’ 
. irradiate dome. 








The Walls of Babylon. 
Buxsnazzaa in his Chariot, Nrrocers, ARIOcH,SABARIS, etc. 


BELSHAZZAR, 
For twice three hours our stately cars have roll'd 
Along the broad highway that crowns the walls 
OF mine imperial City, nor complete 
Our circuit by a long and ample space. 
And still our eyes took down on gilded roofs, 
And towers and temples, and the spreading tops 
Of cedar groves, through which the fountains gleam; 
And every where the countless multitudes, 
Like summer insects in the noontide sun, 
Come forth to bask in our irradiate presence, 

Ob, thou vast Babylon! what mighty hand 
Created thee, and spread thee o'er the plain 
Capacious as a world; and girt thee round 
With high tower'd walls, and bound thy gates with brass; 
And taught the indignant river to endure 
Thy bridge of cedar and of palm, high hung 
Upon its marble piers ?—What voice proclaim’d, 
Amid the silence of the sands, « Arise! 

And. be carth’s wonder?» Was it not my fathers? 
Yea, mine entombed ancestors awake, 

Their heads uplift upon their marble pillows; 
They claim the glory of thy birth. Thou hunter, 
That didst disdain the quarry of the field, 
Chnsing thee out a nobler game of man, 
Nimrod! and thou that with unfeminine hand 
Didst lash the coursers of thy battle-car 

O’er prostrate thrones, and necks of captive kings, 
; Semiramis! and thou whose kingly breath 

Was like the desert wind, before its coming 

The people of ail earth fell down, and hid 

| Their humble faces in the dust! that madest 

} The pastime of a summer day t o'erthrow 

1A city, or cast down some ancient throne ; 
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Whose voice each ocean shore obey'd, and all 
\| From sable Ethiopia to the sands 
Of the gold-flowing Indian streams ;—oh ! thou 
+| Lord of the hundred thrones, high Nabonassar ! 
And thou my father, Merodach! ye crown'd 
This City with her diadem of towers— 
Wherefore?—but prescient of Belshazzar’s birth, 
And conscious of your destined son, ye toil’d 
To rear a meet abode. Gh, Babylon! 
Thou hast him now, for whom through ages rose 
Thy sky-exalted towers—for whom yon palace 
Rear’d its bright domes, and groves of golden spires; 
In whom, secure of immortality 
Thou stand’st, and consecrate from time and ruin, 
Because thou hast been the dwelling of Belshazzar! 
NiTOCRIS. 
I hear thy words : like thine, thy mother's heart 
‘Bwells, oh, my son! to see thy seat of empire. 
But will the Lord of Babylon endure, 
What in yon plain beneath offends our sight, 
The rebel Persian? 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Gave we not command, 
To Tartan and to Artamas, to sweep 
Yon tribes away, or ere our car approach’d 
The northern wall? 
ARIOCE, 
They hasted forth, O King ! 
But Tartan came not buck, nor Artamas. 
BELSBAZZAN, 
Slaves! did they dare fall off from their allegiance? 
ABIOCH, 
To the dominion they fell off of him 
That hath the empire o'er departed souls. 
NITOCAIS. 
Look down! look down! where, proud of his light 
conquest, 
The Persian rides—it is the youthful Cyrus; 
How skilfully he winds through all the ranks 
His steed, in graceful ease, as though he sate 
Upon a firm-set throne, yet every motion 
Obedient to his slack and gentle rein, 
As though one will controll’d the steed and rider; 
Now leaps he down, and holds a brief discourse 
With yon helm’d captain; like a stooping falcon, 
Now vaults he to the patient courser's back. 
Happy the mother of that noble youth ! 
BRLSHAZZAR, 
Now, by great Bel! thou dost abuse our patience. 
Is that the rebel king to whom Belshazzar 
Should vail his pride, and stoop to be his foe; 
Him with the brazen arms, that, dimly bright, 
Scarce boast distinction from the meaner host? 
y Where are his golden attributes of power, 
The glorious ensigns of his sovereignty; 
The jewel’d diadem, the ivory sceptre, 
The satrap-circled throne, the kneeling hosts?—— 
Nrrocals. 
Dost ask, my son, his marks of sovereignty? 
‘The armies that’behold his sign, and trust 
Their fate upon the wisdom of his rule, 
Confident of accustom'd victory; 
a The unconquerable valour, the proud love 
Of danger, and the scorn of silken case; 
‘The partnership in suffering and in want, 
Even with his meanest follower; the disdain 





Of wealth, that wins the spoil but to bestow it, 
Content with the renown of conquering deeds, 


BELSHAZZAR. 
By all our Gods!—— 











































SABARIS, 
Great Queen! it ill beseems 

"The lowest of Chaldea's slaves to oppose 
‘The mother of our king with insolent speech ; 
but my bold zeal for him that rules the world 
Has made me dauntless, Is it not heaven’s will, 
Written in the eternal conrse of human things, 
Some kings are born to toil, and some to enjoy; 
Some to build up the palace domes of power, 
That in their glowing shade their sons may sit 
Transcendent in luxurious ease, as they 
In conquest? ‘Tis the privilege of the chosen, 
The mark’d of fate, and favourites of the Gods, 
To find submissive earth deck’d out, a fair 
And summer garden house, for one long age 
Of toilless pleasure, and luxurious revel. 

BELSMAZZAN, 
‘The slave speaks well: and thee, O, queen Nitocris! 
This eve will we compel, with gracious violence, 
To own our loftier fate. This sacred eve 
We ‘ll have an army wide as yon that spreads 
{ts tents on the hot sands; and they shall feast 
Around me, all reclined on ivory couches, 
Strew'd with Sidonian purple, and soft webs 
Of Egypt; fann'd by bright and glittering plumes 
Held in the snowy hapds of virgin slaves; 
And o'er their turban'd heads shall lightly wave 
The silken canopies, that softly tremble 
To gales of liquid odour: all the courts 
Shall breathe like groves of cassia and of nard. 
And every paradise of golden fruits, 
‘The forests and the tributary streams, 
In this one banquet shall exhaust their stores 
Of delicates; the swans and Phasian birds, 
And roes and deer from off 2 thousand hills, 
Served in the spices of the farthest East. 
And we will feast to dulcimers and lutes, 
And harps and cymbals, and all instruments 
Of rapturons sound, till it shall secm the stars 
Have stoop’d the nearer to our carth, to crown 
Our banquet with their heavenly concert. There, 
Our captains and our counsellors, our wives 
And bright-eyed concubines, through all the palace 
Th’ array of splendour shall prolong—while I, 
In state supreme, and glory that shall shame 
The setting sun amid his purple clouds, 
‘Will on my massy couch of gold recline: 
Then shalt thou come, and seeing thy eon the orb 
And centre of this radiance, even thyself 
Shalt wonder at thy impious speech, that dared 
To equal aught on earth to great Belshazzar. 
And now, lead on!— 





The above, Bentna, Iucan, Aponuan, Painsrs. 


BENINA. 
Ab, save me! save me! 
anioca. 
Peace! 
Before the king!— 
BELSHAZZAR. 
What frantic maid is this, 

| That shrieks and flies, with loose and rending garments, 
| 18 








Pie 
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And streaming hair?—And who are these that circle her, | 


And sing around her? 
SABARIS. 
Live, O king, for ever! 
Chaldea’s priests, that seek this evening's bride 
For mightiest Bel. 


PRIESTS, 
Beanteous damsel! chosen to meet 
First our wandering heaven-led feet. 
Spotless virgin! thee alone 

The great God of Babylon, 

From his starry seat above, 

Hath beheld with looks of love, 
Bride of him that cules the sky ! 

Cast not down thy weeping eye. 
Daughter of the captive race! 

For thine high and blissful place, 

In the heaven-hung chamber laid, 
Many a Babylonian maid 

To the voiceless midnight air, 
Marraurs low her bashful prayer. 
With enamour'd homage see, 

Round and round we circle thee; 
Round and round each dancing foot 
Glitters to the breathing lute. 


‘SABARIS, 
‘Why dost chou struggle thus, fond slave? 
BENINA. , 
My father !— 
My dearest Adonijah! speak to him— 
The panting breath swells in my throat, my words 
Can find no utterance, save to thee. 


INLAM. 
Great king! 
They rend away my child, mine only child !— 
BRLSHAZZAR. 


Peace! she is borne to serve the God of Babyion : 
And ye should fall, and kiss their garment hems, 
And bless them for the glory that awaits 
The captive maiden— — 
ADONIAR. 
Glory! call ye it, 

To be the lustful prey—— 

BENINA. 

Sweet youth! no more, 
Oh, speak not !—by the love thou bearest me— 
By all our hopes—alas! what hopes have we ?— 
Let me endure no sufferings but my own. 
DELSHAZZAR. 

Priests, to your office!— 

BENINA, 

Oh! no mercy—none— 
Not even in thee, that wear’st a woman’s form, 
But all the cold relentless pride of man— 
Mightiest of queens!—would I might add most gra- 
cious— 

TMLAH, 
God of our fathers! that alone canst save, 
Look down upen this guileless innocent. 
Lo! pale and fainting, like a wounded fawn 
She hangs upon their arms—death scarce could throw 
A sadder paleness, or more icy torpor, 
Over that form, whose loveliness is now 
Its bane, and stamps it for the worst of misery. 








ADONTJAB. 
Oh, for a Median scimitar! 
Antocn. 
What said he? 
BENINA. 
Nought—nonght— 
ARIOCE. 


The slave forgets that scourges hang 


Upon our walls— 
IMLAL. 


Aad we had fondly thought 
The bitcer dregs of our captivity 
Drank out! Farewell, my child! thou dost not hear me— 
Thou liest in cold and enviable senselessness, 
And we might almost fear, or hope, that death— 
Compassionate death—had freed thee from their vio- 
lence. 
What now, my child? 
ADONIIAR. 
Oh, beautiful Benina! 
Why do thy timorous dove-like eyes awake, 
And glow with scorn? why dost thou shake away 
The swoon of bashful fear, and stand erect, 
Thou, that aide hang, but now, like a loose woodbine, 
Trailing its heautcous clusters in the dust? 
BENINA- 
Give place, and let me speak unto my father, 
And to this youth,—— 
Fierce men! your care is vain— 








EC will not stoop to fly. 
IMLAB, 
My soul is lost 
In wonder; yct ¥ touch thee once again, 
And that is rapture. 
BENINA. 
Did ye not behold him 
Upon the terrace top?—the Man of God! 
The anointed Prophet! 
IMLAR. 
Daniel ! 
BENINA, 
He whose lips 
Burn with the fire from heaven! I saw him, father: 
Alone he stood, and in his proud compassion 
Look’d down upon this pomp that blazed beneath him, 
As one that sces a stately funeral, 
IMLA, 
He spoke not?— 
BENINA. 
No: like words articulate, 
His looks address'd my soul, and said—oh, maid, 
Be of good cheer-and, tike a robe of tight, 
A rapture fell upon me, and 1 caught 
Contagious scorn of earthly power ; and fear 
And bashful shame are gone, and in the might 
OF God, of Abraham's God, our father’s God, 
I stand, superior to the insulting heathen. 
BELSBAZZAR, 
What! wait ye still to fead the Gods their slave, 
And thus delay Belshazzar’s course? 
SENINA. 
Your Gods! 
Whom I disdain to honour with my dread. 
BELSHAZZAR, 
Off with her! and advance our royal car ;— 
Set forward.— 
[Bersuazzan departs with his train. 
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BENINA. 
Ye shall need no force to drag me. 
My father!—Adonijab !—gaze not thus, 
Blaspheming, with your timorous doubts, the arm 
OF the Most High, that waves above mine head 
In silent might unseen !—— 
And thou—yo on, 
Go on thy stately course—Imperial Lord 
Of golden Babylon! the scourge that lash'd 
‘The Nations, from whose mantling cup of pride 
Farth drank, and with the fierce intoxication 
Scoffd at the enduring heavens. 
Go on, in awe 
‘And splendour, radiant as the morning star, 
But as the morning star to be cast down 
Into the deep of deeps. Long, long the Lord 
Hath bade his Prophets ery to all the world, 
‘That Babylon shall cease! Their words of fire 
Flash round my soul, and lighten up the depths 
Of dim futurity! I hear the voice 
Of the expecting grave !—1 hear abroad 
The exultation of unfetter’d earth !— 
From East to West they lift their trampled necks, 
Th’ indignant nations: earth breaks out in scorn ; 
The valleys dance and sing; the mountains shake 
Their cedar-crowned tops! The strangers crowd 
To gaze upon the howling wilderness, 
Where stood the Queen of Nations. Lo! even now, 
Lazy Euphrates rolls his sullen waves 





Through wastes, and but reflects his own thick reeds. 


Lhear the bitterns shrick, the dragons cry; 
T sce the shadow of the midnight owl 
Gliding where now are laughter-echoing palaces! 
O'er the vast plain I sce the mighty tombs 
Of kings, ia sad and broken whiteness gleam 
Beneath the o’ergrown cypress—but no tomb 
Bears record, Babylon, of thy last lord; 
Even monuments are silent of Belshazzar ! 

PRIEST. 
Scill must we hear it?— 

BENINA. 

Yea, ye must!—the words 

Of God will find a voice in every wind; 
The stones will speak, the marble walls cry out! 


PRIEST. 
Maid, in Bel's appointed bride 

We must brook the words of pride ; 
Mortal voice may ne'er reprove 
‘Whom the bright immortals love; 
Nor hand of mortal violate 

Her, the chogen immortal’s mate. 


BENINA. 
Oh, Adonijah ! soothe my mother’s tears ; 
Be to my father what I should have been ; 
And now farewell! Forget not her whose thoughts, 
In terror and in raptare, still wilt dwell 
On thee: in prayer, at morn and eve, forget not 
Her who will need prayers worthier than her own, 


Before the House of Imlah. 
Tucan, Aponuan. 


: 1MLAB. 
We are here at length :—we two have glided on 








Like voiceless ghosts, along the crowded streets. 
The miserable pour their tate of anguish 
Into the happy ear, and feel sweet solace 
From lis compassion ; but the wretched find 
No comfort from imparting mutual bitterness. 
I know I ought to feel that God protects 
My child—I can but think that heathen arms 
Have torn her from my bleeding heart! 1 know 
T ought to kindle with the heavenly fire 
Of her rapt spirit, to dauntlessness like hers. 
T can but tremble for her tender loveliness, 
That used to cling to me for its support, 
Like a soft lily, for the world’s rude airs 
Too frail. 

ADONUAE. 

Scarce dare I speak, lest I speak rashly. 

{have rebuked and struggled with my sorrow, 
Till I detected in my secret heart 
A proud reproach, that I was bora a son 


| OF Abraham, to be trampled in the dust 


Like a base worm, that dare not turn to sting 
The insulting foot, 
IMLAB. 

Oh cool decline of day, 
‘That wert the captive’s hour of joy, his tasks 
Fulfill'd, his master’s wayward pride worn out, 
How wert thou wont to lead my weary foot 
To such a blissful home!—I 've oft forgot 
It was a captive's. Naomi, my wife, 
I never fear'd to meetahy loving looks 
‘Till now. 





The above, Naomi. 


NAOML, 
So, Imlab, thou'rt return'd:—and thou, 

My son, I ‘ll call thee.—Sweet it in t anticipate, : 
And make the fond tongue thys familiar 
With words that it 80 oft must use. Stay, stay, 
Beloved! and 1"ll call forth, or ere ye enter, 
My child, whose welcome will be sweeter to you 
Than the cold babbling of her aged mother: — 
Thad forgot—she went abroad with you. 

IMLAH. 
Have mergy, Heaven ! “ 
NAOMI. 
Now, whither is she gonet 
To seek for thee the cup of sparkling water 
With which she used to lave thy burning brow; 
Or gather thee the rosy fruit, that gain’d 
Fresh sweetness to thy taste, from that dear hand 
That offer'd it. She ever thought—though weary 
Herself and wanting food—of ministering 
First to the ease and joy of those she loved. — 
Ha! tears upon thy brow, thy noble brow,, 
Which I have seen endure—— 

AMLAR. 

Go in !—no, stay 

Without! I cannot venture where some mark 
Of her fond duty and officious care, 
Will be the first thing, mine eyes see.—My wife, 
Why dost thou tear thine hair, and clasp thy brain? 
T have not told thee—— 

NAOMI. 

What hast thou Eccl met 
Thou 'rt here without ler :—thou and this brave youth 
Have cyes that burst with tears. She’s lost!—she’s dead! 











| 
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IMLA. 
Would that she were! 
NAOMI. 
Unnatura! father! wretch, 
‘That hast no touch of human pity in thee, 
To tell a mother thou canst wish her child 
Where her fond arms can never fold her more!— 
Oh, Imiah! Imlah! tell me—tell me all— 
Ye cannot tell me more than what I fear. 
IMLAR. 
They tore her from us, for a paramour 
For their false Gods—— 
NAOMI. 
“T is ever thus :-—most bless'd 
But to be made most wretched ! 
MLA. 
Pardon hai, 
Oh Lord ! oh, we can chide on others’ lips, 
‘What our own burn to utter! 
NAOML, 
All my care, 
My jealous, vigilant, and restless care, 
To veil her from the eyes of man, to keep her 
Like a sweet violet, that the airs of heaven 
Scarcely detect in its secluded shade, 
AL! waste and vain! I was so proud, to think 
1 had conceal’d our treasure from the knowledge 
Of our rude masters—and I thought how envied 
I should return among our barren mothers, 
To Salem, - 
IMLAE. 
Dearest! she beheld—she felt 
The arm of Israel's God protecting her. 
Thou canst not think with what a beauteous scorn 
Our soft and timorous child o'erawed the spoiler— 
How nobly she reproved our fears. 
NAOMI. 





Poor foot! 
To he deluded by those tender arts 
She ever used—her only arts—to spare 
Our bleeding hearts from knowing when she suffer'd. 
What! she look'd fearless, did she? She in the arms 
Of sinful men, that trembled at heaven’s airs, 
When they came breathingso'er her blushing cheek. 
And ye—thou, Adonijah, that dost know 
Her timorous nature, wert deceived ?—cold comfort! 
Have ye no better ? 
IMLAR, 
Oh, weep! weep, my wife ! 
Look not upou me with those stony eyes! 
Oh, think—the cup is bitter, but the Lord 
May change it ;—think of him that lost so many, 
His sons and daughters, at their jocund feast, 
All at one blow—and said—God gave, and God 
Hath taken away.* 
NAOMI. 

Had he but one, like ours; 
One that engross'd his undivided love ; 
One such as ne'er before blest human heart, 
‘Wonld he have said s01 

‘Wilt not tell me, too, 

Hoy Sarah in her old age bore a child, 
To be a joy within her desolate house. 
Go on—go on—recount each act of love, 


4‘ Jobi, a. 





Each merciful miracle, that we may know 

How gracious God hath been to all—but us. 
IMLAM. 

Hear her not, God of israel !—oh, my son! i 

We must distract this frensy, or 't will blight 

Heaven's hoped for blessings to a barren curse, 

And intercept some soft descending mercy. 

What shall we do?—what say ?—to dissipate 

Ber brooding thoughts? We'll take the harps that hang 

Around us, and arc us’d to feel the hand 

Of sorrow trembling on their mournful strings. 

When ye demand sweet Sion’s songs to mock them, 

Proud strangers, our right hands forget their cunning. 

Bat ye revenge you, wringing from our hearts 

Sounds that might melt your senseless stones to pity, 


HYMN. 
Oh, thou that will not break the bruised reed, 
Nor heap fresh ashes on the mourner’s brow, 
Nor rend anew the wounds that inly bleed, 
The only balm of our afflictions thou, 
Teach us to bear thy chastening wrath, oh God! 
To kiss with quivering lips~still humbly kiss thy rod ! 


4 


We bless thee, Lord, though far from Judah's fand; 
Though our worn limbs are black with stripes and 
chains ; 
Though for stern foes we till the burning sand ; 
And reap, for others’ joy, the summer plains; 
We bless thee, Lord, for thou art gracious still, 
Even though this lastblack drop o’erflow our cup of ill! 


‘We bless thee for our lost, our beauteous child ; 
The tears, Jess bitter, she hath made us weep ; 

The weary hours her graceful sports have ‘guiled, 
And the dull cares her voice hath sung to sleep ! 

She was the dove of hope to our lorn ark ; 

The only star that made the strangers’ sky less dark! 


Our dove is fall’n into the spoiler's net ; 
Rude hands defile her plumes, so chastely white; 
To the bereaved their one soft star is set, 
And ail above is sullen, cheerless night! 
But still we thank thee for our transient bliss— 
Yet, Lord, to scourge our sins remain’d no way but this? 


As when our Father to Mount Moriah led 
The blessing’s heir, his age’s hope and joy, 
Pleased, as he roam'd atong with dancing tread, 
Chid his slow sire, the fond, officious boy, 
And langh’d in sport to see the yellow fire 
Climb up the turf-built shrine, his destined funeral 
pyre— 


Even thus our joyous child went lightly on; 

Bashfully sportive, timorously gay, 
Her white foot bounded from the pavement stone 

Like some light bird from off the quiv'ring spray ; 
And back she glanced, and smiled, in blameless glee, 
The cars, and helms, and spears,and mystic dance to see, 


By thee, O Lord, the gracious voice was sent 
That bade the Sire his murtherous task forego: 
When to his home the child of Abraham went | 
His mother’s tears had scarce began to flow. 
Alas! and lurks there, in the thicket's shade, 
The victim to replace our lost, devoted maid? 
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Lord, even through thee to hope were now too bold; 
Yet’t were to doubt thy mercy to despair, 

"T is anguish, yet 't is comfort, faint and cold, 
To think how sad we are, how blest we were! 

‘To speak of her is wretchedness, and yet 

It were a grief more deep and bitterer to forget! 


© Lord our God! why was she ¢er our own? 
Why is she not our own—our treasure still? 
We could have pass'd our heavy years alone. 
Alas! is this to bow us to thy will? 
Ah! even our humblest prayers we make repine, 
Nor prostrate thus on earth, our hearts to thee resign. 


Forgive, forgive—even should our full hearts break ; 
The broken heart thou wilt not, Lord, despise: 
Ad! thon art still too gracious to forsake, 
Though thy strong hand so heavily chastise. 
Hear all our prayers, hear not our murmurs, Lord ; 
And, though our lips rebel, still make thyself adored. 





The Front of the Temple. 


PRIESTS WITHIN. 

Hark! what dancing footsteps fall 
Light before the Temple wall? 

Who are ye that seek to pass 
Through the hurnish’d gate of brass? 
Come ye with the gifts of Kings, 
With the peacock’s bright-eyed wings? 
With the myrrh and fragrant spice? 
With the spotless sacrifice? 

With the spoils of conquer'd lands? 
With the works of maidens’ hands. 
O'er the glittering loom that run, 
Underneath the orient sun? 

Bring ye pearl, or choicest gem, 
From a plunder'd diadem ! 

Ivory wand, or ebony 

From the sable Indian tree? 

Purple from the Tyrian shore ; 
Amber cup, or coral store, 

From the branching trees that grow 
Under the salt sea-water’s tlow? 


PRISSTS, WITH BENINA, 
With a fairer gift we come 
To the God's majestic home 
Than the pearls the rich shells weep 
In the Erythrean deep. 
All our store of ebony 
Sparkles in her radiant eye. 
Whiter far her spotless skin 
‘Than the gauzy vestures thin, 
Bleach’d upon the shores of Nile; 
Grows around no palmy isle 
Coral like her swelling lips, 
Whence the gale its sweetness sips, 
That upon the spice-tree blown 
Seems a fragrance all its own ; 
‘Never yet 60 fair a maid 
On the béidal couch was laid ; 
Never form beseem’d so well 
The immortal arms of Bel. 


PRIESTS, LEADING RER IN. 
“Mid the dashing fountains cool, 
In the marble vestibule, 
Where the orange branches play, 
Freshen’d hy the silver spray, 
Heaven-led virgin, take thy rest, 
While we bear the silken vest 
And the purple robe of pride 
Meet for Bel’s expected bride. 


ALL TBE PRIESTS. 
Bridelike now she stands array‘d ! 
Welcome, welcome, dark-hair’d maid! 
Lead her in, with dancing feet, 
Lead her in, with music sweet, 
With the cymbate’ glancing round, 
Ané the hautboy’s silver sound. 
See the golden gates expand, 

‘And the Priests, on either band, 
On their faces prone they fall 
Entering the refuigent Hall. 

With the tread that suits thy state, 
Glowing cheek, and look elate, 
With thine high unbending brow, 
Sacred maiden, enter thou, 


FIRST PRIEST. 
Chosen of Bel, thou stand’at within the Temple, 
Within the first and lowest of our Halls, 
Yet not least sumptuons. On the jasper pavement, 
Each in his deep alcove, Chaldea’s Kings 
Stand on their carved pedestals. Behold them! 
Their marble brows still wear the conscious awe 
Of savereignty—the mightiest of the dead, 
As of the living. Eminent, in the centre, 
The golden statue (5) stands of Nabonssear, 
That in the plain of Dura, to the sound * 
Of harp, and lute, and dulelmer, received 
‘The homage of the world. The Scythian hills, 
‘The margin of the Syrian sea, the Isles 
OF Ocean, their adoring tribes cast down ; 
And the high sun, at noonday, saw no face 
Of alt mankind turn’d upward from the dust, 
Save the imperial brow of Nabonassar, 
That rose in lonely loftiness, as now 
Yon awe-crown’d image. 
BERINA, 

Have ye wrought him too, 
As when he prowl'd the plain, th’ associate 
Of the brute herd that browsed around, nor own'd 
‘The dread of a superior presence, beat 
By the uncourtly rains and wintry winds 
Upon the undiadem'd head? 

PRIEST. 

Cease, cease, nor tempt 

| The loving patience of the God too far ! 
| Advance ! and wind along the aspiring stair. 


PRIESTS, 
Haste! the fading light of day 
Scarce will gild our lofty way. 
Baste, nor tremble, tender maid! 
To the scutptur'd balustrade 

Cling not thus with snowy hand ; 
None but slaves around thee stand, 
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‘On thy footsteps proud to wait: 
Hark ! the slow-recoiling gate 
Opens at our trumpets’ call; 
Enter, now, our second Hall. 


SECOND PRIEST. 
Well mayst thou hold thine alabaster hand, 
Through which the rosy light so softly shines, 
Before thine eyes, oh! maiden, as thou enterest 
The Chamber of the Tribute. Here thou scest 
The wealth of all the subject world, piled up 
In order—from its multitude that seems 
Confusion: in each deep, receding vault, 
Ger all the spacious pavement, 't is the same; 
The flaming gold, and ivory, and the gems— 
If all mankind were Kings, enough to crown 
Fach brow with an imperial diadem! * 

BENINA. 

Oh, rapt Isaiah, were they not thy words — 
How hath she ceased—the golden city ceased! 
Will all that weatth but ransom thee an hour, 
Or bribe the impartial and undazzled Ruin 
One instant to suspend its swooping wing? 


PRIESTS. 
Breathe again the clear blue air; 
Mount again the marble stair: 

Still we mount—on high—on high, 
To the exulting harmony ! 

Hark! the strain of triumph rings 
In the Hall of Captive Kings. 





THIRD PRIRST, 
Now pause again : yor chained images 
Are those that ruled the world, or ere the Lord 
OF great Chaldea took the all-ruling sceptre 
Into his iron hand, and laid ihe pride 
OF all the kingdoms prostrate at his feet. 

BENINA. 

© King of Judah, thou art there! Thy foes, 
In charitable cruelty, did quench 
Thy sighitless eyes, lest thou shouldst see the dwelling 
Which thou hadst changed fcr Sion's beauteous hill; 
Lest thou shouldst more than hear thy sorrowing people 
Doom'd by thy sins, and by their own, to bondage. 
Thou, Zedekiah, (6) didet desert thy God, 
And wert of God deserted ;—nor to thee 
Js given, withdrawn into a foreign grave, 
To feet again soft Canaan's fragrant gales 
On thy blind brow, almost persuading thee 
That, in thy darkness, thou canst still behold 
Some once-loved spot, or dim-remember'd scene. 
The glad deliverance that comes to Judah 
Comes not to thee. Alas! to sad Benina, 
Oh, gracious God of Abraham, will it come? 


PRIESTS, 
Maid, again we lift the song ; 
Thy soft feet have rested tong ; 
Nearer, nearer as we climb 
To the highest Hall sublime, 
Bride of the Immortal, thee 
All the city throngs to see, 
Floating, like a snowy dove, 
To the azure clouds above. 
Lo! the fourth of our abodes, 
Chamber of the captive Gods! 


a. 


BENINA. 
Oh, Lord of Hosts! I dare not gaze around me, 
Lest in yon heaps of monstrous forms uncouth 
The scaly Dagon, and the brute Osiris, 
Moon-crown’d Astart, or the Sun-like Mithra, 
Some shape [ should behold by the blind Gentile 
Weld worthy to enclose tl’ Illimitable 
That fills the Heaven and Earth. The Cherubim, 
Perchance, are here, behind whose golden wings 
Thy fiery presence dwelt, but dwells no more. 
T know that danger waits me on yon height, 
But thither haste I rather than behold 
Profaning Heathens scorn what thou hast glorified. 
Lead on——~ 


PRIESTS. 
Half thy journey now is past ; 
Who shall wonder at thine haste :— 
Dost not wish for wings to fly 
To thy blissful destiny? 
Yet, oh tread with footstep light 
As the falling dews of night; 
Like the gliding serpent creep 
Where the gifted Dreamers sleep ; 
Fold thou close thy fluttering dress, 
Even thy panting breath suppress, 
Lest some glorious dream we break :— 
Lo !’tis vain—they move—they wake! 


THE DREAMERS. 
Hark! hark! the foot—we hear the trembling foot, 
With motion like the dying wind upon a silver lute: 
Upon our sleep it came, as soft itself as sleep ; 
It shone upon our visions like a star upon the deep. 


Lo! lo! the form, the graceful form we see 

That seem’d, through all the live-long night, before our 
eyes to be: 

Above, the cyes of sparkling jet, the brow like marble fair ; 

And down, and o'er the snowy breast, the dark and 
wandering hair. 


Hark! hark! the song—we hear the bridal song— 

Amid the listening stars it flows the sounding heavens 
along! 

It follows the Immortal down from his empyreal thy, 

Descending to his mortal bride in full divinity! 


BENINA. 
What! are your dreams s0 soft; and saw ye nought 
Of midnight fames, that clomb the palace walls, 
And ran along the terrace colonnades, 
And pour'd the liquid walls in torrent James 
Of dark asphaltus?—Heard ye not the wail 
Of wounded men, and shrieks of flying women; 
And the carved Gods dash’d down in cumbrous ruin 
On their own shrines? 

PRIESTS. 

Great Bel avert the omen! 


PRIESTS. 
Murry on, nor more delay; 
Shadows darken on our way; 
Only in the hall we tread; 
Ask of those the stars that read, 
Catching every influence 
Their all-ruling orbs dispense. 
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From those silent Prophets bright 
That adorn the yault of night, 
Watchers of the starry sky, 
Know ye, feel ye, who is nigh? 


ASTROLOGERS. 
What planet roils its pearly car, 

What orb of mild or angry hue? 
The star of love, the silver star, 

Glides lonely through you depth of blue. 
We see her sailing motion calm ; 

We hear the music of her sound ; 
We drink Mylitta’s (7) breathing balm, 

In odorous clouds distill’d around. 
And calm, and musical, and sweet 

Is she that star's mild influence leads— 
The maid that, with her snowy feet, 

Even now the sacred pavement treads. 


BENINA, 
Enough of this! Oh! chaste and quiet stars, 
And pure, as all things from infecting Earth 
Removed, and near the throne of Gud; whose calm 
And beautiful obedience to the laws 
Of your great Maker is a mute reproach 
To the unruly courses of this world, 
Would they debase you to the ministers 
And guilty favourers of their sinful purpose? 


PRIESTS. 
Now our toil is all but done ; 

Now the height is all but won; 

By the High Priest’s lonely seat, 

By Kalassan’s still retreat, 

Where, in many a brazen fold, 

The slumbering Dragon lies outroll'd, 

Pass we on, nor pause. Nor thow 

Gaze, oh Priest, with wondering brow! > 
Lovelier though her cheek appears 

For her toil and for her tears; 

And the bosom’s vest beneath 

Heaves the quick and panting breath. 


KALASSAN. 
More beautiful ne’er trod our marble stairs! 


PRIESTS. 
None!~-but still the maid dismiss 
To ber place of destined bliss: 
That no mortal eye may see— 
On! we may not follow thee: 
Only with our music sweet 
We pursue thy mounting feet. 
Now, upon the topmost height, 

Thou art lost to mortal sight! 

Lo! the couch beside thee spread, 
Where the Heaven-loved maids are wed. 
Till the bridal midnight deep 

Bow thy head in balmy sleep— 

Sleep that shall be sweetly broken 
When the God his bride hath woken. 





BENINA. 
Alone! alone upon this giddy height! 
Yet, better thus than by that frantic rout 

: Encireled : yet a while, and I shall breathe 





With freedom. Oh! thou cool, delicious silence, 
How grateful art thou to the ears that ring 
With that wild music's turbulent dissonance! 
By slow degrees the starlight face of things 
Grows clear around my misty, swimming eyes. 
Oh, Babylon! how art thou spread bencath me! 
Like some wide plain, with rich pavilions set 
’Mid the dark umbrage of a summer grove. 
Like a small rivalet, that from bank to bank. 
Is ruffled by the sailing cygnet’s breast, 
Euphrates seems to wind. Oh! thon vast city, 
Thus dwindled to our human sight, what art thou 
To Him that from his throne, above the skies, 
Beyond the circuit of the golden Sun, 
Views all the subject world ! 
The parting day 
To wwilight and the few faint carly stars 
Hath teft the city. On yon westermlake 
A momentary gleam is lingering still. 
‘Thou ‘rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning, with rich fight, the cedar top 
Of Lebanon, where——but oh! without their daughter— 
Soon my sad parents shall return, Where are yc, 
Beloved? I seck in vain the tonely light 
Of our dear cabin on Euphrates’ side, 
Amid yon kindling fires. And have ye quench’d it, 
That all your dwelling he as dackly sad 
Asare your clildless hearts ?—~And thou—mine own, 
I thought this morn, and called thee—Adonijah, 
Art thou, too, thinkingof that hour like this; 
The balmy, tranquil, and scarce starlight hour, 
When the soft Moon had sent her harbinger, 
Pale Silence, to foreshow her coming presence; 
To hush the winds, and smooth the clouds before her? 
That hour, that, with delicious treachery, stole 
The secret from Benina’s lips she long’d, 
From her full heart, ¢ unburthen? Better, now, 
Had it been buried in eternal darkness, 
Than thus have kindled hopes that shone 60 softly-— 
Were quench’d so soon, 80 utterly. — 
Fond heart, 
These soft, desponding, yet delightful thoughts, 
Must not dissolve thee to mistrust in him 
That fill'd thee as with fire, and touch'd my lips 
With holy scorn of all the wealth and pride 
That blazed around my path. Even now [ feel 
My trembling foot more firm; and, like the eagle's, 
Mine eyes familiar with their cloudy height —— 
What’s here?—a hurried tread—— 
What art thou? speak! 
KALASSAN. 
The honour'd of the God that honours thee, 
Oh, miracle of beauty! I beheld thee, 
And strove with my impatient spirit within 
To wait th’ appointed hour;—but, as the pilgrim 
Sces the white fountain in the palmy shade, 
Nor brooks delay, even thus my thirsty eyes 
Demand their instant feast. 


BENINA. 
Thou shouldst have brought 
The sage Diviners to unfold the meaning 
Of this dark language. 
KALASSAN, 
Loveliest bashfulness! 
Or is it but the sportive ignorance 
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That laughs beneath the dark and glittering eyelids, 
At the delighted dupe of its dissembling? 
BENINA. 
Peace, and avaunt! 
KALASSAN. 
O maid! thou art so heauteous 
That yon bright Moon is rising, all in haste, 
To gaze on thee, or to display thy grace 
To him, that, lost in wonder, scarce hath melted 
To love. 
The snowy light falls where she treads, 
As 't were a sacred place! in her loose locks 
Ik wanders, even as with a sense of pleasure! 
And trembles on her bosom, that hath caught 
Its gentle restlessness, and trembles, too, 
Harmonious. 





BRNINA. 
Mustgnine ears endure thee still? 
KALASSAN. 
Aud know’st thou not why thou art here; what bliss, 
What bridal rapture waits thee? 
BENINA. 
There are sins 
Whose very dread infects the virgia's soul, 
Tainting the fountain of her secret thoughts; 
I'm here to suffer evil—what, I know. not, 
But will remain in holy ignorance, 
Till my dark hour of trial. 
abassan. 
Hast thou never, 
Soft maid, when fervid noon bathes all the world 
In silence, in thy fond and wandering thoughts, 
Beheld a noble bridegroom seated near thee, 
And heard him, ‘mid sweet falls of marriage music, 
Whispering what made thy pale cheek burn? 


BENINA. 
Away!— 
Aad must he see my tears? and think me weak, 
And of my God abandon'd! 
KALASSAN, 
Lo! the couch 


Bestrewn with flowers, whose fragrance and whose hucs 
Shall not have faded, till great Bel come down 
Beneath that dimly canopied alcore—— 
‘DENINA. 
There's that within thy words I ought to fear : 
But it should seem, that with the earth I 'va left 
All earthly fears beneath me. 1 defy 
Thee and thy Gods alike, 
KALASSAN. 
Alike in trath; 
For sometimes doth the Mightiest not disdain 
To veil his glories in a mortat shape, 
Even great Kalassan's. Look on me, and say 
If he could chuse a nobler. 
BENINA. 
What! and fear’st not 
Thine own false Gods—thou worse than Idol worshipper? 
Why even the senseless wood and stone might wake 
To indignation, and their fiery vengeance 
Break forth from Heaven. Alas! and what have they, 
Whose name thou dost usurp to cloke thy sin, 
To do with Heaven more than thy loathsome self? 
KALASSAN. 
Thine eyes, albeit so full of scorn, survey not 
My form in vain. I tell thee, Maid, [ tread 





’ 


This earth so conscious that the best of Deity, 
The power and majesty reside within me, 
That I but stoop to win myself a bride 
Beneath another name: here ‘mid the clouds 
J stand, as in mine own appropriate place. 
BENINA, 
The darkest pit of Tophet were too light 
For thine offence. 
KALASSAN. 
Oh! soft and musical voice, 
Art thou so lavish of injurious words? 
Erewhile thou ‘it be as prodigal of fondness ; 
So now prepare thee: ere two hours are past 
Thou wedd'st Kalassan, or Kalassan’s God, 
Oc both, or either, which thou wilt. Farewell 
A little while : but I beseech thee, wear 
When I return this soft becoming pride; 
Nor imitate, as yet, the amorous slaves 
That weary with officious tenderness, 
Be as thou seem'st, a kindred spirit with mine, 
And we will mate like eagles in the Heavens, 
And give our children an immortal heritage 
To bathe their plumage in the fiery sun. 
pentna (alone). 
Did the earth bear thee, monster! or art thou 
Th’ Eternal Enemy in the human shape? 
Oh!'Cis the innocent's best security, 
That the unrighteous pluck the thunderbolt 








“| With such resistless violence on their heads, 


Lord of the insulted Heavens! thou canst not strike 
This impious man, without delivering me; 
Me, else unworthy of thy gracious mercy. 

But fo! what blaze of light beneath me spreads 
O’er the wide city. Like yon galaxy 
Above mine head, each long and spacious street 
Becomes a line of silver light, the trees 
Tn all their silent avenues break out 
In flowers of fire. But chief around the Palace 
Whitens the glowing splendour; every court 
That lay in misty dimness indistinct, 
Is traced by pillars and high architraves 
Of erystal lamps that tremble in the wind: 
Each portal arch gleams like an earthly rainbow, 
And o'er the front spreads one entablature 
Of living gems of every hue, so bright 
That the pale Moon, in virgin modesty, 
Retreating from the dazzling and the tumult, 
Afar upon the distant plain reposes 
Her unaml us beams, or on the bosom 
OF the blue river, ere it reach the walls, 
Hark! too, the sounds of revelry and song 
Upon the pinions of the breeze come up 
Even to this height. No eye is closed in sleep; 
None in vast Babylon but wakes to joy— 
None—none is sad and desolate but I. 
Yet over all, | know not whence or how, 
A dim oppression loads the air, and sounds 
| As of vast wings do somewhere seem to brood 
| And hover on the winds; and { that most 
Should tremble for myself, the appointed prey 
OF sin, am bow’'d, as with enforced compassion, 
To think on sorrows not mine own, to weep 
O'er those whose laughter and whose song upbraids 
My prodigality of mis-spent pity. 
I will go rest, if rest it may be catl'a— 
Not, Adonijah—not to think of thee, 

















i Oh ! bear a brief unwilling banishment 
% From thine own home, my heart; | cannot cope 
With thy subduing image, and be strong. 


eo 


CHORUS OF BABYLONIANS BEFORE THE PALACE. 
Awake! awake! put on thy garb of pride, 
Array thee fike a sumptuous royal bride, 
1 © festal Babylon! 
Lady, whose ivory throne 
Is by the side of many azure waters ! 
Jn floating dance, like birds upon the wing, 
Send tinkling forth thy silver-sundal’d daughters ; 
Send in the solemn march, 
Beneath each portal arch, 
Thy rich-robed lords to crowd the banquet of their King. 


—w 


‘They come! they come from hoth the i{lumined shores ; 
Down each long street the festive tumult pours ; 

Along the waters dark 

Shoots many a gleaming bark, 
Likestars along the midnight welkin flashing, 
And galleys, with their masts enwreath’d with light, 
From their quick oars the kindling waters dashing ; 

In one long moving \ine 

‘Along the bridge they shine, 
And with their glad disturbance wake the peaceful night. 


Wang forth, hang forth, in all your avenues, 
The arching lamps of more than rainbow hues, 
Oli! gardens of delight! 
With the cool airs of night 
Are tightly waved your silver-foliaged trees, 
The deep-embower'd yet glowing blaze protong 
Height above height the lofty terraces ; 
Seeing this new day-break, 
The nesiling birds awake, 
The nightingale hath hush’d her sweet untimely song. 


Lift ap, lift up your golden-valved doors, 

Spread to the glittering dance your marble floors, 
Patace! whose spacious halls, 

, And far-receding walls, 

Ave ling with purple like the morning skies; 

1 And all the living Insuries of sound 

Pour from the long outstvetching galleries; 
Down every célonnade 
The sumptuous board is Jaid, 

With golden cupsand lampsand bossy chargers crown'd. 





' They haste, they haste ! the high-crovly'd rulers stand, 
KE Each with his sceptre in his kingly band ; 
The bearded Elders sage, 

Though pale with thought and age; 
‘Those through whose bounteous and unfailing hands 
The tributary streams of treasure flow 
From the rich bounds of carth’s remotest lands ; 

All but the pomp and pride 

Of battle laid aside, 
Chatdea’s Captains stand in many a glittering row. 








They ylide, they glide! each, like an antelope, 
Bounding in beauty on a sunny slope, 
-| With full and speaking cyes, 
And graceful necks that rise 
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O'er snowy bosoms in their emulous pride, 
The chosen of earth's choicest loveliness; 
Some with the veil thrown timidly aside, 
Some boastful and elate 
In their majestic state ! 
Whose bridal bed Belshazzar's self hath deign'd to bless. 


Come forth! come forth! and crown the peerless feast, 
Thou whose high birthright was the effulgent east! 
On tl ivory scat alone, | 
Monarch of Babylon ! 
Survey the interminable wilderness 
OF splendour, stretching far beyond the sight; i 
Nought but thy presence wants there now to bless: 
The music waits for thee, 
Its fount of harmony, 
Transcending glory thou of this thrice-glorious night! 


Behold ! behold! cach gem-crown'd forehead proud 
And every plume and crested helm is how'd, 
Each high-areh'd vault along 
Breaks out the blaze of song, 
Belshazzar comes! nor Bel, when ke returns 
From riding on his stormy thunder-cloud, 
To where his bright celestial palace burns, 
Alights with Joftier tread, H 
More full of stately dread, i 
While under his 6x'd feet the loaded skies are how'd, | 
| 





The iail of Banquet. 


cnoaus, 
Mightiest of the sons of man! 
The lion in his forest lair, 
The eagle in the fields of air, 
Amid the tumbling waves Leviathan, 
Jn power without or peer or mate, 
Hold their inviolable state: 
Alone Belshazzar stands on earth, 
Pre-eminent o'er all of human birth, 
Mightiest of the sons of man! 








Richest of the sons of man! 
For thee the mountains teem with gold, 
‘The spicy proves their bloom unfold, 
The bird of heanty bears its feathery fan, 
And anther paves the yellow seas, 
And spread the branching coral-trees, 





Nor shronds the mine its deepest gem, 
Ambitions to adorn Belshazzar's diadem, 
Richest of the sons of man ! 


Fairest of the sons of man! 

‘Tall-as the cedar towers thine head, 

And fleet and terrible thy tread, 
As the strong coursers in the battle’s van; 

An Eden Llooms upon thy face; 

Like music, thy majestic grace 

Holds the mute gazer’s breath suppress, 
And makes a tumlt in the wondering breast, 

Fairest of the sons of man? 





Noblest of the sons of man ! 
The first a kingly rule that won, 
Wire as the journey of the sun, 
From Nimrod thine high-sceptred race hegan ; 
ag 
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And gathering splendour still, went down 
From sire to son the eternal crown, 
Till full on great Belshazzar's crest 
{ts high meridian glory shone confest,— 
Noblest of the sons of man! 


Dappiest of the sons of man! 
In wine, in revel, and in joy 
‘Was softly nursed the imperial boy; 
His golden years like indian rivers ran, 
And every rapturous hour surpast 
The glowing rapture of the last, 
Even till the plenitude of bliss 
Did overflow and centre all in this, 
Happiest of the sons of man! 


SABARIS. 
Peace! peace! the king vouchsafes his gracious speech. 
Sit ye like statues silent! ye have quaffd 
The liquid gladness of the blood-red wine, 
And ye have eaten of the golden fruits 
That the sun ripens but for kingly lips, 
And now ye are about to feast your cars 
With great Belshazzar’s voice. 
AgtocH, 
The crowded halt 
Suspense, and prescient of the coming joy, 
Js silent as the cloudless summer skies. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Oh ye, assembled Babylon! fair youths 
And hoary Elders, Warriors, Counsellors, 
And briyht-eyed Women, dowa my festal board 
Ieclining ! oh ye thousand living men, 
Do ye not hold your charter’d breath from me ? 
And J can plunge your souls in wine and joy ; 
Or by a word, a look, dismiss you all 
To darkness and to shame: yet, are ye not 
Proud of the slavery that thus enthrals you? 
What king, what ruler over subject man 
Or was, or is, or shall be like Belshazzar ! 
Ysummon from their graves the sceptred dead 
Of elder days, 10 sce their shame. I ery 
Unto the cloudy Past, unfold the thrones 
That glorified the younger world: I call 
To the dim Future—lift thy veil and show 
The destined lords of human kind: they rise, 
They bow their veil’d heads to the dust, and own 
The throne whereon Chaldca’s Monarch sits, 
: The height and pinnacle of human glory. 

Oh Ancient cities, o’er whose streets the grass 
¥s green, whose name hath wither’d from the face 
OF earth! Ol ye by rich o’erflowing Nile, 
Memphis, and lundred-gated Thebes—and thou, 
Assyrian Nineveh, and ye golden towers 
That redden o'er the Indian streams, what are ye 
‘To Babylon—Eternal Babylon! 

That's girt with bulwarks strong as adamant, 
O'er whom Euphrates’ restless waves keep watch, 
That, like the high and everlasting Heavens, 
Grows old, yet not less glorious? Yes, to you 
{ turn, oh azure-curtain’d palaces! 
Whose lamps are stars, whose music, the sweet motion 
OF your own spheres, in whom the banqueters 
Are Gods, nor fear my Babylonian halls 
Even with your splendours to compare. 
Bring wine! 













I see your souls are jocund as mine own : 
Pour in yon vessels of the Hebrews’ God 
Belshazzar’s beverage—pour it high. Hear, earth! 
Hear, Heaven! my proud defiance !~—Oh, what man, 
What God—— 

SARARIS, AND MANY VOICES. 

The king! the king! look to the king! 
ARIOCH. 

Where? I can sce nor king nor people—nothing 
But a bewildering, red, and gloom-like light 
That swallows up the fiery canopy 
Of lamps, 





SABAMIS. 
Hath blindness smitten theo? 
AnIocH. 
1 know not; 
But all things swim around me in a darkness 
That dazzles—— . 
SADARIS, 
See, his shuddering joints are toosen’d, 
And his knees smite each other: such a face 
Is seen in tombs :—what means jt? 
ARIOCH, 
Sce'st not thou 
That taunted’st me but now—upon the wall 
There—there—it moves—— 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Oh dark and bodiless hand, 
What art thou—thus upon my palace wail 
Gliding in shadowy, slow, gigantic blackness? 
Lo! fiery letters, where it moves, break out; 
’T is there—'t is gone :~'t is there again—no, nought 
But those strange characters of flame, that burn 
Upon the unkindled wall:—{ cannot read them— 
Can ye? 





T see your quivering lips that speak not— 

Sabaris—Arioch—Captains—Elders—all 
As pale and horror-stricken as myself! 

Are there no wiser? Call ye forth the Dreamers, 
And those that read the stars, and every priest, 
And he that shall interpret best shall wear 
The scartet robe and chain of gold, and sit 
Third ruler of my realm. Away!—~No—leave me not 
To gaze alone;—alone, on those pale signs 
Of destiny—the unextinguishable, 
The indelible. Strew, strew my couch where best 
I may behold what sears my burning eyeballs 
To gaze on—and the cold blood round iny heart 
To stand, like snow. No—ache mine eyes, and quiver 
My palsied limbs—I cannot turn away— 
Here am L bound as by thrice-linked brass, 
Uere, till the burthen of mine ignorance 
Be from my loaded soul taken off, in silence 
Deep as the midnight round a place of tombs. 








The Summit of the Temple. 


BENINA. 
How long, O Lord! how tong must T endure 
This restlessness of danger ?—1 have wish'd 
That even the worst were come, I am 50 sick 
And weary with suspense: I have sate and gazed t 
Upon the silent moon, as she pursued 
Her journey to yon blue celestial height. 
Pilgrim of Heayen! the white translucent clouds, 
Through which she wanders, fall away, nor leave 








er 


f 











BELSHAZZAR. 





A taint upon her spotless orb: Shall J, 
+O Lord! emerge in purity as stainless 
From the dark clouds that dim mine earthly course? 
And sometimes as a whispering sound came up, 
Though but the voice of some light breathing wind 
Along the stair, I felt my trembling heart, 
‘And { grew guilty of a timorous doubt 
In Higa, whose guardian hand is o'er me. 

t Hark! 

Hark! all around—above—beneath—it bursts, 
The long deep roll of ——in yon cloudless skies: 
It cannot he God's thunder, and the fires, 
Blue as the sulplurous lightning, rise from earth, 
Not Heaven, Oh madly impious! dare ye thus 
Mimic the all-destroying arms that rage 2 
Against the guilty? the vast temple shakes, 
And all the clouded atmosphere is red 
With the hell-born tempest—like to rushing chariots 
Upon a stony way, like some vast forest 
Ablaze with a heaven-kindled conflagration, 
ft comes, it comces—as in a tent of clouds, 
Rent at each moment by the flashing light, 


The gloom rolls back—it bursts. Speak !—who art thou, 


Whose robes are woven as from the starry Heavens? 
‘What means that sceptre, and the wreaths, like mist, 
That turban thy dusk brow ?—I know thee now-- 
1 see it grow into a hideous likeness— 
Kalassan ! 

KALASSAN. 

Ob most sweet humility, 
That doth disdain the modest palliation 
OF being a Deity’s enforced brides 
Her fond detection pierces every veil, 
And springs in raptures to her mortal lover. 
BENINA. 

Oh can F wonder that thon dost belie 
The innocent helpless virgin, when thy falschood 
Aspires with frantic blasphemy ¢ attaint 
The immaculate Heavens? 

KALASSAN. 

Roll on! T say, roll on 
My bridat music! the ear-stunning tambour— 
Blaze forth my marriage fires ! 
BENINA. 


Avaunt!—My cries—— 


AALASSAN. 
Thy cries! Thou mightst as well, on Taurus’ brow 
Call to the shipman on the Caspian Sea! 
See’st thou how far thou art from earth ? 
BENINA. 
See’st thou 

How near to Heaven? 

KALASSAN, 


To Heaven! behold the stars 


Pierce not the coo! pavilion, where soft Darkness, 

ur handmaid, hangs her nuptial canopy, 

At times illumin’d by the flashing light 

That loves to linger on thy kindling beauty. 

BENINA. 

"Tis as he says!—nor sound, nor gleam of succour— 
Thy bride—oh, Adonijah !—ah, no bride 

Of thine!—lost—lost to thee—wonld ’t were by death! 
Is't for the sin of loving thee too fondly 

Tarn deserted !—Spare me, Man of Terror, 

And prayers for thee (they say, God loves the prayers 


Of the undefiled) shail rise ag constantly 
As summer-dews at eve. 

KALASSAN. 

Now louder ! leuder! 
Let there be triumph in your martial sounds. 
BENINA. 

Oh God! oh God! J have condemn’d myself, 
And fallen from the faith, Ah, not for me! 
For thine own glory suffer not the Heathen 
To beast of ——Ha !—all silence, and all gloom— 
I tremble—but he trembles too—— 

KALASSAN, 


















With wrath! 
Slaves, wherefore have ye quench'd mine earthly light, 
And still'd my storm? 

VOICE BELOW. 


Kalassan! 
bi KALASSAN. 
Slaves! 
< yous. 
Kalassan! 
BENINA. 
Thou ‘rt call'd—— 

vorce. 


Kalassan! to Belshazzar’s presence 
We are summon’d :—Priest, Diviner, Seer, thyself ;-— 
Hf thou delay’st, stern Arioch’s sword must sever 
The disobedient head ! 
BRNINA, 


« With tears, not words, 
I bless thee, Lord ! 
BALASSAN. 
Is this thy God? 
BENINA. 
My God, 
In his omnipotence, doth make the wrath 
Of hurricanes and desolating fires 
His ministera—why not the breath of Kings? 
KALAS6AN. 
The hour will come in which to tame thy scorn! 
BENINA. 
The hour is come that frees me from thy presence: 
Haste, haste—— 
varce, 
Kalasean! 
KALASSAN, 
Slaves! I come. 
BENINA. 
Away! 
Thou ‘lt pardon me my fond solicitude, 
Impatient of thy lingering. 
KALASBAN. 
Fare thee well 
Till I return. 
BENINA. 
Till thou return’st——He’s gone! 
1 did not think that I could hear his tread, 
Hlis angry tread, with such a deep delight. 
Oh! yy fond parents! when we meet again, 
We #hali not meet with strange, averted looks : 
Ye will not, in sad pity, take me back 
A shamed and blighted child to your cold bosoms. 
‘And thou, betroth’d, beloved—i shall endure 
To stand before thy face, nor wish the earth 
To shroud me from thine unreproaching gaze; 
For were I all I fear’d, thou hadst ne'er reproach’d me! 
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And oh, sweet Siloe! oh, my Fathers’ land! 
Land where the feet may wander where they wil!—~ 
Hand where the heart may love without a fear! 

| feel that I shall tread thee; for the Lord 

Pours not his mercics in a sparing measure. 

‘This is the earnest of his lave—-the seat 

With which he marks us for his own, his blest, 

Ilis ransom’d! Ob! fair Zion, lift thou up 

‘Thy crown, that glitters to the morning Sun! 

‘They come—thy fost thy banish’d clildeen ecome— 
And thy streets rise to sounds of melody! 


The fall of Banquet, with the Fiery Letters on the 
Wall. 


AMLOCH. 
Math the King spoken? 
SAMABES. 
Not a word: as now, 
fle hath sate, with eyes that strive to grow familiar 
With those red characters of fire: but still 
The agony of terror hath not passa 
From his chil! frame. But, if a word, a step, 
A motion, from those multitudes reclined 
Down each long festal board ; the bursting string 
OF some shrill instrument; or even the wind, 
Whispering amid the plumes and shaking lamps, 
Disturb him—by some mute, imperious yesture, 
Or by his brow’s stern anger, he commands 
All the vase Halle to silence. 
ARroca, 
Peace! he hears 


as 


Our murmur'd speech. 

SADARIS, 

No. 

ARIOGH. 

Did ye not observe him, 

When his hand fell upon the all-ruling sceptre, 
The bitter and self-mocking laugh that pass'd 
Orr his pale cheek? 

SABAMIS. 

Nis lips move, but he speaks not! 

Alt still again—— 

ARIOCE. 

They are here :—the Priests and Secrs ; 

Their snowy garments sweep the Itall. 

SABARIS. 

Behold! 
He motions them to advance and to retreat 
At once—and pants, yet shudders, to demand 
Their answer. 
BELSHAZZAR. 
Oh! Chaldea’s worshipp’d Sages— 

Oh! men of wisdom, that have pass’d your years— 
Your long and quiet, solitary years, 
In tracing the dim sources of th’ events 
That agitate this world of man—oh! ye 
That in the tongues of every clime discourse; 
Ye that hold converse with the eternal stars, 


‘The destinies of empires; ye whose dreams 
Are throng’d with the predestined images i 


Of things that are to be ; to whom the Fates t 
Unfold their secret councils; to whose sight [ 
The darkness of Futurity withdraws, 


I 
| 
And one vast Present fills all Time—behold 





‘Yon burning characters! and read, and say 
Why the dark Destinies have hang their sentence 
Thus visible to the sight, but to the mind 
Unsearchable?—Ve have heard the rich reward ; 
And I but wait to sce whose neck shall wear 

The chain of glory—— 





Ma! each pale fallen lip 
Voiceless! and each upon the other turns 
His wan and questioning looks.——Kalassan ! thou 
Art like the rest, and gazest on thy fellows 
In Blank and sullen ignorance.—Spurn them forth ! 
Ye wise! ye learned! ye with Fate’s mysteries 
Entrusted! Spurn, | say, and trample on them! 
Let them he outeast to the scorn of slaves ? 
Let children pluck their beards, and every voire 
Hoot at them as they pass! 





Despair! Despair! 
This is thy palace now! No throne, no couch 
Beseems the King, whose doom is on his walls 
Emblazed—yet whose vast empire finds not one 
Whose faithfal love can show its mystic import! 
Low on the dust, npon the pavement stane, 
Belshazzar takes his rest!—Ye hosts of slaves, 
Behold your King! the Lord of Babylon!— 
Speak not—for he that speaks, in other words 
But to expound those fiery characters, 
Shall ne'er speak more! 

NiTocRIS (entering). 
As thou didst give command, 
My son, I’m here to sce the all-glorious feast 
That shames the earth, and copes with Heaven ! 
Great Powers! 

Js ‘t thus? Oh! look not with that mute reproach, 
More terrible than anger, on thy mother! 
Oh, pardon my rash tannts !—uy son! say son! 
Thou art but now the beauteous, smiling child, 
That from my bosom drank the flowing life; 
By whom I've pass'd so many steupless nights 
In deeper joy than slumber e’er could give! 
The sole refreshment of my weary spirit 
To gaze on thee !—Alas !’t was all my crime: 
T gave to thy young lips the mantling cup 
Of luxury and pride ; I taught thee first 
That the wide carth was made for thee, and man 
Born for thy uses! 








BELSHAZZAR, 

Find me who will read it, 
And thou wilt give me, then, a life more precious 
Than that I once received of thee. 

NITOCKIS. 
"T was he; 

J saw him as I paas'd along the courts, 
The Icbrew, that, when visions of the night 
Shook the imperial soul of Nabonassar, 
Like one to whom the dimly-peopled realms 
Of sleep were clear a6 the bright noontide Heavens, 
Spake—— 

DELSHAZZAR. 

With the speed of lightning cali him hither. 
No more, my mother—till he comes, no more. 
ARIOCE. 

King of the world, he’s here. 

BELSHAZZAR. 

Not yet! not yet! 

Delay him! hold him back !—~My soul's not strung 
To the dire knowleilge. 











Fem 








BELSHAZZAR. 





Up the voiceless hall 
He moves; nor doth the white and ashen fear, 
That paints all faces, change one line of his. 
Audacious slave! walks he erect and firm, 
When kings are groveling on the earth ?—Give place! 
Why do ye crowd around iim? Back ! 1 say. 
fs your king heard—or hath he ceased to rule? 

NITOCRIS. 
Alas! my son, fear levels kings and slaves. 
BRLSMAZZAR. 
Art thou that Daniel of the Hubrew race, 
In whom the excellence of wisdom dwells 
As in the Gods? { lave heard thy fame ;—beliold 
Yon mystic fetters, flaming on the wall, 
That, in the darkness of their fateful import, 
Baffle the wisest of Chaldea’s sages ! 
Read, and interpret; and the satrap robe 
OF searlet shall invest thy limbs; the chain 
Of gold adorn thy neck ; and all the world 
Own thee third culer of Chaldca's realm! 
DANTEL, 
Belshazzar, be thy gifts unto dvyself, 
And thy rewards to others. I, the servant 
Of God, will read God's writing to the King. 
The Lord of Hosts to thy great Ancestor, 
To Nabonassar, gave the all-ruling sceptre 
Oler all the nations, kingdoms, languages; 
Lord paramount of life and death, he slew 
Where'er lie will'd ; and where he will’d men lived; 
lis word exalted, and his word debased ; 
And so his heart swell'd up; and, in its pride, 
Asose to Heaven! But then the Lord of earth 
Became an outcast from the sons of men— 
Companion of the browsing heasts! the dews 
Of night fell cold upon his crownless brow. 
And the wild asses of the desert fed 
Round their unenvied peer! And so he knew 
That (od is Sovereign o'er earth's sceptred Lords. 
But thou, his son, unwarn'd, untauglit, untamed, 
Belshazzar, hast arisen against the Lord, 
And in the vessels of his house hast quaffd 
Profane libations, ’mid thy slaves and women, 
To gods of gold, and stone, and wood ; and laugh’ 
The King of Kings, the God of Gods, to scorn. 
Now hear the words, and hear their secret meaning— 
«Number'd !s twice « Number'd! Weigh'd! Divided!» 
King, 
Thy reign is cumber'd, and Ghyself art weigh'd, 
And wanting in the balance, and thy realm 
Sever'd, and to the conquering Persian given ! 
ARIOCE. 

What vengeance will he wreak ? The pit of lions 
The stake—— 














BELSHAZZAR. 

Go—lead the Hebrew forth, array'd 
In the proud robe, tet all the city hail 
The honourd of Relshazzar, Oh! not long 
Will that impertal name command your awe! 
And, oh! ye bright and festal halls, whose vaults 
Were full of sweet sounds as the summer groves, 
Must ye be changeil for chambers, where no toue 
OF music sounds, nor melody of harp, 
Or lute, or woman’s melting voice?—My mother !— 


| And how shall we two mect the coming ruin? 


in arms! thou say’st ; but with what arms, to front 
‘The Invisible, that in the silent air 








j Wars on us? Shall we aka some plate of silence, 
Where the cold cypress shades our Fathers’ tombs, 
And grow familiar with the abode of Death? 

‘And yet how calm, how fragrant, how serene 
The night!—When empires fall, and Fate thrustsdown 
The monarchs from their ancient thrones, ’t is said, 
‘The red stars meet, with ominous, hostile fires ; 

{ And the dark vault of Heaven flames all across 

| With meteors; and the conscious earth is rock’d; 
1 And foaming rivers burst their shores! But now, 
| Save in my soul, there is no prescient dread :— 
ht but my fear-struck brow is dark and sad, 
| Ait steeps in moonlight silence: ye can wave, 

Oh happy gardens! in the cool night airs 
hranehes; ye can rise to Heaven, 














{No gliding ‘yand, no Prophet's voice, to you 

Hath rent the veil that hides the awful future! 

‘AL yo rest once more on kingly couches, 
er, and we ‘Il wake and feel that earth 






ir fate in our imperial looks! 

| And then—and then——Ye Gods! that 1 had still 

t but my shuddering and distracting fears; 
That those dread letters might resume once more 

| Their dark and unintelligible brightness ; 

Or dhat't were o’er, and J and Babylon 

Were—what a few short days or hours will make us! 








ADove the City. 


THE DESTROYING ANGEL, 
‘The bour is come! the hour is come! With yoice 
Heard in thy immost soul, T summon thee, 
Cyrus, the Lord’s anointed ! And thou River, 
That flow’st exulting in thy proud approach 
To Babylon, beneath whose shadowy walls 
And brazen gates, and gilded palaces, 
And groves, that gleam with marble obelisks, 
Thy azure bosom shall repose, with lights 
Fretted and chequer’d like the starry heavens: 
T do arrest thee in thy stately conrse, 
By Him that pour'd thee from thine ancient fountain, 
And sent thee forth, even at the birth of Time, 
One of his holy streams, to lave the mounts 
Of Para Thon hear'st me: thou dost check 
Abrupt thy waters, as the Arab chief 
His headlong squadrons. Where the unobserved 
Yet toiling Persian breaks the ruining mound, 
I see thee gather thy tumultuous strength; 
And, through the deeep and roaring Nalarmalcha, (8) 
Noll on, as proudly conscious of fulfilling 
The Omnipotent command! While, far away, 
The lake, that slept but now so calm, nor moved 
Save by the rippling moonshine, heaves on high 
Iis foaming surface, like a whirlpool gulf, 
And boils and whitens with the unwonted tide. 
But silent as thy billows used to flow, 
And terrible the hosts of Elam move, 
Winding their darksome way profound, where man 
Neer trod, nor light e’er shone, nor air from Heay'n 
Breathed. Oh! ye secret and unfathom'd depths, 
How are ye now a smooth and royal way 
For ty’ army of God’s vengeance! Fellow slaves, 
And ininisters of the Eternal purpose, 
Not guided by the treacherous injured sons 
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Of Babylon, but by my mightier arm, 

Ye come, and spread your banners, and display 
Your glittering arms as ye advance, all white 
Beneath th’ admiring moon. Come on! the gates 
Are open—not for banqueters in blood 

Like you!—I see on either side o'erflow 

The living deluge of arm’d men, and cry 

Begin, begin, with fire and sword begin 

The work of wrath. Upon my shadowy wings 
T pause and float a little while to see 

Mine human instruments fulfil my task 

OF final rain, Then } mount, I fly, 

And sing my proud song, as I ride the clouds, 
That stars may hear, and all the hosts of worlds, 
That live along the interminable space, 

Take up Jehovah's everlasting triumph! 





The Streets of Babylon. 
Avonuas, Intan. 


ADONTSAR. 
Imlah! this way he motion'd mo to pass. 
IMLAR, 
My son! (alas! T ever call thee son, 
Though my ald childless heart but bleeds the more 
At that fond name), the broad Euphrates lies 
That way, nor baat nor bark is wont to moor 
By that inhospitable pier ; he meant 
Toward the Temple—that way leads not thither. 
ADONIJAR. 
Father, the Lord will make a way, where'er 
His Prophets do direct our feet. Thou saw’st not 
As 1; they led him at the king's command 
Along the streets, in scarlet elad, and made 
Their trampets clamour, and their voices shout 
Before great Daniel; but it seem’d he mark’d 
Nor trumpet sound, nor voice of man: the garb, 
Th array, the triumph touch’d not him: he held 
A strange, elate, and voiceless intercourse 
With some dark being in the clouds; for now 
I saw him, as the torches shone upon him— 
Nis brow like some crown'd warrior’s, when his hosts 
Are spreading, in their arm'd magnificence, 
Over a conquer’d realm ; and now he seem’d 
To count impatient the slow time; and now 
He took’d, where in the distant darkness rose 
The Temple, now where still the palace shone 
With its rich festal light, as hough be watch'd 
And listen’d for some earthquake to o’ertlhrow them. 
Tlis ominous fooks were terrible with ruin ; 
The majesty of God’s triumphant vengeance 
Was in his tread: even thus the Patriarch look’d, 
When, mounting in lis ark, he saw the deluge 
Come sweeping o'er the doom’d yet heedless world. 
Something, be sure, the hand of God prepares 
To rescue, to revenge. 








IMLAR. 
Too late! too late! 
Oh that last night! 
ADONISAT. 
My father! 
IMLAR. 
Thou art right; 
‘T was rashly, madly spoken—but my spirit 
Is wrung almost to find a deadly pleasure 


In madly uttering what the heart abhors. 
Fl on with thee. 
ADONTIAR. 
He motica'd me alone. 
IMLAR. 

He did—and he must be obey’d: farewell, 
Dear youth—dear son! if thou shonldst meet with her 
Cast forth in scorn, and groveling on the earth, 
Chide her not, Adonijal—speak not to her, 
Lest thy compassion seem to mock her shame: 
But, pray thee, lead her to the old man's home~ 
To the old man's heart, that will not love her less, 
Though his love have less of pride and more of sorrow, 
Farewell, and prosper! 





F'll go wander on 
Through the dusk strects. Poor Naomi! I left thee, 
Thy wretchedness had wrought its own relief, 
Asleep. Oh thou, if thou shouldst never wake, 
Thrice bless'd, Beloved, I should mourn for thee, 
But envy while I mourn’d. 

Great King of vengeance, 
God of my fathers! thou art here at length. 
Behold! behold! from every street the flames 
Burst out, and armed men, proud conquering men, 
Move in the blaze they ’ve kindled to destroy. 
Are ye the avenging Spirits of the Lord, 
Descended on the blast, and clouding o'er 
‘The Heavens, as ye come down, with that red cope 
Deeper than lightning? No—it is the Mede, 
The ravaging, the slaughtering, merciless Mede. 
‘This way they fy, with shricks, and clashing arms, 
And mujtitudes that choke th’ impassable streets, 
Till the ficrce conqueror hew his ruthless way. 
Shall not I fly? and wherefore? Olu! waste on 
And burn, triumphant stranger! trample down 
Master and slave alike!——there is one house 
Thou canst not make more desolate; thou canst not 
Pour ills on any of these guilty roofs, 
So hateful as have burst on mine.——Who comes? 


Nrrocaris, Imtan. 


NiTocRts. 
My son! my son! I heard the cries—I saw 
The flames; I rush'd through all the shrieking palace 
To seek him—and I found him not; and sprang 
To find him, where I thought not, where I knew not. 
One moment do I plunge into the gloom 
Of some dark court, to shun the foe—the next, 
T bless the angry and destroying light, 
Because 1 think it may disclose the face, 
The beauteous face of mire Imperial Boy, 
I've pass’'d by widows, and by frantic mothers, 
That howl and tear their hair o’er their dead children: 
T cannot find my child, even to perform 
That last sad duty of my love—to mourn him. 
I've cried aloud, and told them I'm their queen ; 
They gaze on me, and mock me with their pity, 
Showing that queens can be as desolate 
As slaves: and sometimes have § paused and stoop'd 
O'er dying faces, with a hideous hope 
Of secing my son! 1 dare not cry Belshazzar, 
Lest he should hear me, and come forth and meet 
The slaughtering sword. Ye Gods! his very beauty 
And majesty will mark him out for slaughter: 
And the fierce Persian, that in weary pride 
May scorn to flesh his sword on meaner head, 
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Will win himself an everlasting glory, 

By slaying th’ unarm’d, the succourless Belshazzar. 
Here ’s one—hast seen him? Slave, 1’ll give thee gold, 
I'll give thee kingdoms——ah! what gold or kingdoms 
Hath the sad queen of captive Babylon 

To give? but thou hast baply known the love 

That parents bear to those who have been a part 

Of their own selves; whose lives are twined with theirs 
So subily, that ’t were worse than death to part them. 
Hast seen the king—my son—the pride of kings— 

My peerless son? 





IMLAH. 
Thad a child this morn, 
Beautiful as the doe upon the mountains, 
Pure as the crystal of the brook she drinks; 
And when they rent her from her father's heart, 
To death——oh no!-to deeper woe than death, 
The queen of Babylon swept proudly by, 
Nor stoop'd to waste her pity on the childless. 
NITOGRIS. 
Oh ye just Gods! but cruel in your justice! 
And never met ye more? 
IMLAB. 
No more! 
NITOCRIS. 


Great Heaven! 
Town your equal hand: the bitter chalice 
That we have given to others’ lips, our own 
Mast to the dregs drink out, So, never more 
Shall 1 behold thee—not to wind thy carpse— 
To pour sweet ointments on thy clay-cold limbs. 
Alas! and what did Nabonassar's daughter 
In the dark streets alone ? when there were men 
To rally, arms to array—my voice, my look, 
The hereditary terror that is said 
To dwell on mine imperial brow, had pour'd 
Dismay and flight upon the conquering Mede. 
Semiramis, for empire, cast away 
The woman, and went forth in brazen arms. 
{could not for my son! 
My naked feet 
Bleed where I move; and on my crownless head 
(For what have I to do with crowns?) beat cold 
The chilting clements; till but now I felt not 
My loose, and thin, and insufficient raiment. 
Well, there ’s enough to shroud the dead; and thee 
‘To colder nakedness, my son! my son! 
The spoiler will have stripp’d—— 
IMLAE. 
God pardon me 
For taunting her distress! Rest here, oft queen! 
Under this low and wretched roof thou art safe; 
The plunderer wars upon the gitded palace, 
Not the base hovel. There ’s a mother there 
As sad as thon, and sleep may be as merciful 
To thee as her. 
NiToGRIS. 

Sleep! sleep! with Babylon 
In flames around me; Nabonagsar’s realm, 
The city of earth's sovereigns rushing down, 
The pride of countless ages, and the glory, 
By generations of triumphant kings . 
Rear'd up—my sire’s, my husband's, and my son's, 
And minc own stately birth-place perishing : 
The summer gardens of my joy cut down; 
‘The ivory chambers of my luxury, 


Whore I was wed, and bore my beauteous son, 
How!'d through by strangers! No—1’ll on, and find 
Death or my son, or both! My glorious city! 

My old ancestral throne! thou’lt still afford 

A burial fire. "ve lived a qucen, the daughter 

OF kings, the wife, the mother—and will die 
Queen-like, with Babylon for my funeral pile! 





Before the Temple. 


BENINA. 
Oh thou dread night! what new and awful signs 
Crowd thy portentous hours, so calm in heay'n, 
With all thy stars and fuil-orb’d moon serene 
Steeping on crystal and pellucid clouds! 

How terrible on earth! as J rush’d down 

The vacant stair, nor heard a living sound, 

Save mine own hounding footstep, all at once 
Methought Euphrates’ rolling waters sank 

Into the earth; the gilded galleys rack’d, 

And plunged and settled in the sandy depths; 

And the tall bridge upon its Jengthening pier 
Scem’d to bestride a dark, unfathom’d gulf. 

Then, where blue waters and the ivory decks 

Of royal vessels, and their silver prows, 

Reflected the bright lights of heav'n, they shone 
Upon the glancing armour, helms, and spears 

Of a vast army: then the stone-paved walls 

Rang with the weight of chariots, and the gates 

Of brass fell down witls ponderous clang: then sank 
Oter the vast city one sepulchral silence, 

As though the wondering conqueror scarce believed 
His easy triumph, But ye revellers 

That lay at rest upon your festal garments, - 

‘The pleasant weariness of wine and joy, 

And the sweet dreams of your searce-ended pleasures, 
Still hanging o'er your silken couches! ye 

Woke only, if ye woke indeed, to see 

The Median scimitar that, red with blood, 

Flash'd o'er you, or the blaze of fire that wrapt 

In sulphurous folds the chambers of your rest, 

Oh Lord of Hosts! in thine avenging hour 

How dreadful art thou! Pardon if I weep 





Katassan, Banana, 


RALASSAN. 
Allis lost! Great Bel, 
Thus, thus dost thon avenge thy broken rite! 
Now, by thy thunders, ’t is the beauteous bride— 
Thou givest her to me yet. 
BENINA. 
Miscreant ! what mean’st thou? 
KALASSAN. 
“T was love before; and now ‘tis love and vengeance; 
And I will qusff the doubly-mantling cup, 
In all its richness. 
BENINA. 
Guilty man ! look round, 
Thou seest my God, the Gad of Gods, reveal'd 
In yon wide fires! Nor thou, nor one of those 
That walk the death-doom’d streets of Babylon, 
Have even an hour to live. 
KALASSAN, 
Then 2 ‘ve no hour 
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To waste. “T is said the Indian widows mount 
In pride and joy their husbands’ funeral pyres; 
Thou, in thy deep devotion, shalt excel them, 
And wed thy bridegroom for the loftier glory 
OF dying by his side. 
BENINA. 
Oh mercy! 
KALASSAN. 
Mercy ! 
Ask of the Babylonian maids'and wives, 
If they find mercy ? 
BENINA. 
Ah! and I presumed 
To speak of pitying others! 
KALASSAN. 
Come——What's here? 


Katassan, Benina, ADonisag. 


ADONIJAB, 
With unwet foot I trod the river depths : 
It is the privilege of Israel’s sons 
To walk through seas as on dry land. 
BENINA, 
Oh stranger! 
That bear'st a Persian acimitar——No stranger! 


| Is it his angel, with his beauteous brow? 


Mis cyes, his voice—his clasping arms around me!— 
Mine own, my brave, my noble Adonijah! 
Too bounteous Heaven ! 

KALASSAN. 

Fondslave! unelasp thine arms. 

ADONISAB. 
What—must I rob the Persian of his victim? 
Oh! not in vain this briyht and welcome steel 
Glitter’ to court my grasp! What! the first foe 
My warrior arm hath met retreat before met 
I'll follow thee to carth's remotest verge, 

BENINA. 
Oh! J could shriek, and weary Heaven with crics 
For my sad self—for thee~for thee! My lips 
Are parch'd to silence; and my throat——Come back! 
Thvir swords clash—some one falls—and groans :—he 

calls not 

Upon the God of Isracl.—Ha! perchance 
Me cannot cry! AMl's dack.—Ah me ! how strong, 
Mow dreadful was the Heathen in his strength! 
He 's here !—I dare not ask, which art thou? which— 
Alas, peophetic spirit hast thou left me 
To ask? Ol Love! thou used to know his tread 
"Mong thousands ! 





ADONIZAR, 
Sweet! where art thou? 
BENINA. 


Onthy bosom. | 


ADONIAR, 
‘The Lord hath triumpb’'d by his servant's hands - 
Ue lies in death, blaspheming his own Gods. 
BENINA. 
Merciful! I almost thank thee for the dread 
And danger of this night, that closes thus 
In such o'erpowering joy! 
ADONTIAN. 

Hast suffer’d nought 

fiut dread and danger? 


BENINA. 
What? 
ADONUAE. 
Thou'st been whereey 
Riots uncheck'd, untamed! 
BENINA. 
; Oh Adonijah ! 
Thave endured thy tip upon my cheek, 
And I endure thine arms clasp'd fondly round me, 
And on thy bosom J recline, and look 
Upon thy face with eyes syffusee with tears, 
But not of shame. What wouldst thou more? 
ADONIJAH, 
Nought, nonght 
Oh pardon that my jealous fears misdoubted 
Thy pure, thy proud, thy holy love! Come on! 
Come to thy parents’ home that wait for thee, 
And change the voiceless house of desolation 
To an abode of joy, as mute. 
Come! come! 
Beauteous as her that with her timbrel pass'd 
Along the Red Sea depths, and cast her song—— 
Upon the free airs of the wilderness 
The song of joy, of triumph, of deliverance! 





The Streets of Babyton in flames, 


DELSHAZZAR. 
| I cannot fight nor fly : where'er I move, 

; On shadowy battlement, or cloud of smoke, 

That dark unbodied hand waves to and fro, 

And marshals me the way to death—to death 
That still cludes me, Every blazing wall 

Breaks out in those red characters of fate; 

And when I raise: my sword to war, methought 
That dark-stoled Prophet stood between, and seem'd 
Rebuking Heaven for its slow consummation 

OF his dire words, 





Tam alone: my slaves 
Fled at the first wild outery; and my women 
Closed all their doors against me—for they knew me 
Mark’d with the seal of destiny: no hand, 
Though | have sued for water, holds a cup 
To my parch’d lips; no voice, as I pass on, 
Hath bless'd me; from the very festal garments, 
That glitter'd in my hulls, they shake the dust: 
Ev'n the priests spurn’d me, as abbori’d of Heaven, 
Oh! but the fiery Mede doth well avenge me ! 
They’restrew'd beneath my feet—thongh not in worship! 
Oh death! death ! death! that art so swift to seize 
The conqueror on his triumph day, the hride 
Ere yet her wedding lamps lave waned, the king 
While all mankind are koeeling at his footstoal— 
Thou ‘tt only slow to him that knows himself 
Thy fated prey, that seeks within the tomb 
A dark retreat from wretchedness and sliame. 
the heir vf Nabonassar’s glory! 
edness!—the Lord of Babylon— 
Of golden and luxurious Babylon! 
Alas! through burning Babylon! the fallen, 
The city of famentation and of slaughter ! 
A fugitive and outcast, that can find, 
OF all his realm, not even a grave !—so hase, 
‘That even the conquering Mede disdains to slay him! 
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Before the House-of Imlah. 
Incas, Avowizan, Banina, Naowt. 


LAH. 
Naomi! Naonti! look forth—she ’s here! 
haomi. 
I know she is—in. dreams: through all the night 
I've seen her, gliding from the fountain side 
With the pure urn of water, or with lips 
Apart, and bashful voice, that faintly breathed 
‘One of her country’s songs! I "ve seen her kneeling 
In prayer, alae! that ne‘er was heard on high! 
And thou hast seared my vigion’s joys away— 
To see—all heav’n on fire, and the vast city—— 
Imlah ! what mean those massy clouds of stoke, 
Those shricks and chashings?—~— and—that youth and 
maid, 
Why stand they there? we need no sad remembrancers 
Of onr deep desolation ! 
BENINA, 
Doth my mother 
‘With such cold salutation welcome home 
fier child? 
RAOMI. 
Net.uo! ye can no more delude me! 
Twice havel woken, and heard that voice, and stretch’d 
My arms—~— 
BENINA, 
But hast not folded to thy bosom, 
As thus, thy child, thy lost, thy loved Benina ! 
NAOMI. 
‘T is living flesh! it is a breathing lip! 
And the heart swells like~—-Oh no!—not like mine! 
‘Oh! thou twice born! the sorrow and the joy 
That [ endured to bring my beauteous babe 
Into the workd were nought to this! 
BENINA, 
Dear mother, 
May I ne’er cost thee bitterer tears than these—— 
IMLAR, 
My Father's God, thou show'dst thyself of old, 
By smiting water from the stony rock, 
And raining manna on the desert sands ! 
Here is thy best—most gracious miracle 
Making the childless heart to laugh with gladness; 
The eyes that had forgot to weep o’erflow 
With tears delicious! Thou hast raised the dead, 
And (o the widow given her shrouded child! 
But what waa that pale boy to her that stands 
So beautiful before as? What was death 
To lier dark trial? And she ’s here—and life 
Bounds in her bosom—the young doves that erst, 
fre yet the cold airs soil’d their snowy plumes, 
Were offer'd in thy Temple not so pure! 
NAOMI. 
How camest thou hither? 
BENINA. 
Ask of him that led me— 
Of him—that all but I seem te have forgotten. 
ADONIJAR. 
Love, I shall take a sweet revenge hereafter, 
Resuming to myself the boon that now 


_[ They have no time to thank me for.—What’s he, 


‘That rushes where proud War disdains to spoil? 
‘That tread was wont to move in marble halls, 
Te sounds of music. Round his limbs, that shake 





{ And quiver, -as with pain, he wraps his robes, 





Like one men wont to gaze on. Even despait 
On such @ brow looks noble!—~Hark! he spezke—— 


The above, Bevsaazzan. 


: BELSRAZZAR, 

"T is come at tast! the barbed arrow drinks 

My life-blood. Mid tre base abode of slaves 

J seem to stand’: not here—my fathers set 

Like suns in glory! Ill not perish here, 

And stitle like some vile, forgotten lamp ! 

Oh, dreadful God! is "t not enough ~My state 

T equall'd with the Heavene—and wilt thou trample me 
Beneath these—~~What are ye that crewd around me? 
I have a dim remembrance of your forms 


And voices. Are ye net the slaves that stood 
This morn before me! and——~ 





iMLAn, 
‘Thou spurn’dst us from thee. ' 
BELSHAZZAR. 
And ye’Il revenge you on the clay-cold corpse. 
IMLAR. 
Fear not: our God, and this world’s cruel usage, 
Hath, taught us early what kings learn too late, 
BRUSHAZZAN. 
Ye know me, then—ye know the King of Babylon— 
The King of dust and ashes? for what else 
Is now the beanteous city—earth's delight? 
And what the King himself but—dust and ashes? 
o BENTNA. , 
Ne faints—support him, dearest Adonijah ! | 
BELSHAZZAR, 
Mine eyes are heavy, and a swoon, a sleep | 


Swims o'er my head:—go, summon me the hates, 

That used to soothe me to my balmiest slumbers; 

And bid the snowy-banded maidens fan 

The dull, hot air around me. "T ie net well— 

This bed—'s is hard and damp. 1} gave command 

I would not lie but on the softest plumes H 

That the birds bear. Slaves! hear ye not?——"s is cold— | 

'T is piereing cold! ‘ 
Alas! he’s little used i 

To feel the night winds on his naked brow: H 

He's breathing stil!—spread o'er him that bright mantle; | 

A stranye, sad use for robes of sovereignty. 1 


The above, Nrvocers. 


NITOCBIS. | 
Why should J pass street after street, through flames | 
That make the hardy conqueror shrink; and stride 

O'er heaps of dying, that look up and wonder 

To see a living and unwounded being? i 
Oh! mercifully cruel, they do slay 1 
The child and mother with one blow! the bride | 
And bridegroom! Ialone am spared, to die ! 
Remote from all—froin him with whom { ‘ve cherish’ | 
A desperate hope to mingle my cold ashes! 

"Tis all the daughter of great Nabonassar ‘ 
Hath now to ask!—Fll sit me down and listen, | 
And through that turbulent din of clattering steel, 

And cries of murder'd men, and smouldering houses, 

And th’ answering trumpets of the Mede and Persian, 
Summoning their bands to some new work of slanghter. 
Anon one universal ery of triumph . 
Will burst; and all the city, either host, ! 
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In mute and breathless admiration, lie 
To hear the o'erpowering clamour that announces 
Belshazzar slain !—and then I'll rise and rash 
To that dread place—they ‘Il let me weep or die 
Upon his corpse !—Old man, thon ’st found thy child? 
IMLAR. 
I have—I haye—and thine. Oh! rise not thus, 
m thy majestic joy, as though to mount 
Earth's throne again. Behold the King! 
NITOGHIS. 
My son! 
On the cold carth—not there, but on my bosom— 
Alas! that’s colder still. My beauteous boy, 
Look up and see—— 
BELSHAZZAR. 
{can see nought—all ’s darkness! 
NITOCRIS. 
Too true : he ’il die, and will not know me! Son! 
Thy mother speaks—thy only kindred flesh, 
That loved thee ere thou wert; and, when thou 'rt gone, 
Will love thee still the more! 
BELSHAZZAB. 
Have dying kings 
Lovers or kindred? Hence! disturb me not. 
Nrrocars, 
Shall I disturb thee, crouching by thy side 
To die with thee? Oh! how he used to tum 
And nestle his young cheek in this full bosom, 
‘That now he shrinks from! No! it is the last 
Convulsive shudder of cold death, My son, 
Wait—wait, and I will die with thee—not yet— 
Alas! yet this was what I pray'd for—this— 
‘To kiss thy cold cheek, and inhale thy last— 
Thy dying breath, ‘ 
IMLAH. 
Behold! behold, they rise; 
Feebly they stand, by their united strength 
Supported. Hath yon kindling of the darkness, 
Yon blaze, that seems as if the earth and heaven 
Were mingled in one ghastly funerat pite, 
Aroused them? Lo, the flames, like a gorged serpent, 
That slept in glittering but scarce-moving folds, 
Now, having sprung a nobler prey, break out 
In tenfold rage. 
ADONITAR. 
Tlow like a lioness, 
Robb'd of her kingly brood, she glares! She wipes 
From her wan brow the grey discolour’d locks, 
Where used to gleam Assyria’s diadem ; 
And now and‘then her tenderest glance recurs 
To him that closer to her bleeding heart 


j She clasps, as self-reproachful that aught earthly 


Distracts her from her one maternal care. 
IMLAT. 
Marc pale, and more intent, he looks abroad. 
Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 
Even in the splendour of the desolation ! 
BRLSHAZZAR. 


‘The hand—-the unbodied hand—it moves—look there! | 


Look where it points!—my beautiful palace— 
NITOCAIS. 
Look— 
The Temple of great Bel—— 
BELSHAZZAR, 


Our halls-of joy! 





NiTocRis. 
Earth’s pride and wonder ! 
IMLAH. 
Ay, o'er both the fire 
Mounts like a conqueror: here, o’er spacious courts, 
And avenues of pillars, and long roofs, 
From which red streams of moltengold pour down, 
It spreads, till all, like those vast fabrics, seem 
Built of the rich clouds round the setting sun— 
All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy palace! 
But terrible here—th’ Almighty’s wrathful hand 
Every where manifest!—There the Temple stands, 
Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame; 
To which those kingly sepulchres by Nile 
Were but as hilloeks to vast Caucasus ! 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s impious tower 
Alone is dark; and something like a cloud, Hl 
But gloomier, hovers o’er it. All is mute: i 
Man's cries, and clashing steel, and braying trumpet— | 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire! 
Now, hark! the universal crash—at once 
They fall—they sink—-— 
ADONIJAH, ! 
And so do those that ruled them! | 
The Palace, and the Temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct! 
Babylon and her kings are fallen for ever! 
IMLAR. 
Without a ery, without a groan, behold them, 
Th’ Imperial mother and earth-ruling son, 
Stretch’d ont in death! Nor she without a gleam 
Of joy expiring with her cheek on his: 
Nor he unconscious that with him the pride 
And terror of the world is fallen—th’ abode 
And throne of universal cmpire— now 
A plain of ashes round the tombless dead!— 
Oh, God of hosts! Almighty, everlasting! 
God of our Fathers, thou alone art great! 


NOTES. 





Note 1, page 133, col. 1. 
Of Nabonastar’s sway. 

« Nebuchadnessar—Nabonassar--Ce nom est con- 
fondu par les Orientaux avec celui de Nabocadnassar, 
quoique les Grecs et les Latins les distinguent.+ 

D'Herbeiot, Bibl. Orientate, 


Note 2, page 134, col. 1. | 
Save with the immaculate blood of yearling lambs: 
From Diodorus, 


Note 3, page 134, col. 1. 
‘The God reposes, must the chosen Virgin, 
See Herodotus, Clio. 6 


Note 4, page 134, col. 2, 
Down to the red and pearly main, 
The Erythrean Sea, the Gulf of Persia, celebrated for 
the pearls of Ormuz. 


Note 5, page 141, col. 2. 
‘The golden statue stands of Nabonasser, 
It does uot appear certain what this statue was, 
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wich Nebuchadnezzar erected on the plain of Dura. 
Ihave taken the poetic licence of supposing it to be his 
own, 
Note 6, page 142, col. 1. 
Thou Zedekiab, didst desert thy God. 
Zedckiah, carried away at the last and final desolation 
of Jerusalem. 


Note 7, page 143, col. 1. 
‘We drink Mylitia’s breathing bala. 


The Assyrian Venus.—Herod. 
Note 8, page 14g, col. 2. 
‘And, through the deep and roaring Nabarmalcha. 
The royal canal which connected the waters of the 
Euphrates with the artificial lake. 





INTRODUCTION. 





Every reader will at once perceive from the nature of 
the interest, and from the language, that this drama 
was neither written witha view to public representation, 
nor can be adapted to it without being entirely re- 
modelled and re-written, The critic will draw the same 
conclusion from certain peculiarities in the composi- 
tion, irreconcileable with the arrangements of the thea- 
tre; the introducing and dismissing of the subordinate 
characters after a single appearance; and yet appro- 
priating to them some of the most poetical speeches. 

The groundwork of the poem is to be found in 
Josephus, but the events of a considerable time are 
compressed into a period of about thirty-six hours. 
Though their children are fictitious characters, the 
leaders of the Jews, Simon, John, and Eleazar, are 
historical. At the beginning of the siege the defenders 
of the city were divided into three factions, John, 
however, having surprised Eleazar, who occupied the 
Temple, during a festival, the party of Eleazar became 
subordinate to that of John. The character of John 
the Gatilean was that of excessive sensuality, I have 
therefore considered him as belonging to the sect of 
the Sidducees; Simon, on the other hand, I have re- 
presented as a native of Jerusalem, and a strict Pha~ 
risee; although his soldiers were chiefly Edomites. 
The Christians, we learn from Eusebius, abandoned the 
city previous to the siege (by divine command, accord~ 
ing to that author), and took refuge in Pella, a small 
town on the further side of the Jordan. The constant 
tradition of the Church has been, that no one professing 
that faith perished during all the havoc which attended 
on this moat awful visitation. 

It has been my object also to show the full comple 
tion of prophecy in this great event; nor do I conceive 
that the public mind (should this poem merit attention) 
can be directed to 60 striking and so incontestable an 
evidence of the Christian feith without advantage. 
Those whom duty might not induce to compare the 
long narrative of Josephus with the Scriptural pre- 
Siction of the « Abomination of Desolation,» may be 
‘tempted by the embellishments of poetic language, and 
the interest of a dramatic fable. 

















Che Fall of Jerusalem; 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 





CHARACTERS. 


ROMANS. 

Tites. 
Cats Puacious. 
Tingaivs ALEXANDER. 
Teasntius Rurus. 
Draconas, a Stoic philosopher. 
JosepH (the Historian), with the Roman Army. 
Soldiers, etc. 

JEWS'IN THE CITY. 


Simon, the Assassin. 

Joun, the Tyrant. 

Evgazan, the Zealot. 

Amantan, Son of John. 

The Hicu-Parest. 

Bus Catuta, Leader of the Bdomites. 
Aanon, a Levite, 

Antaam, a false Prophet. 

Many Jews. 

Javan, a Christian, by birth a Jew. 


Miatam, 


Satonz, } Daughters of Simon. 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 








The Mount of Olives—Evening. 


Trrvs, Carus Practous, Trpenivs ALEXANDER, Tenentivs 
Rorus, Diaconas, etc. 


Titus, 
Apvaxce the eagles, Caius Placidus, (1) 
Even to the walls of this rebellious city ! 
What! shall our bird of conquest, that hath fown 
Over the world, and built her nest of glory 
Even in the palace tops of proudest kings, 
‘What! shall she check and pause here in her cirele, 
Her centre of dominion? By the gods, 
It is a treason to all-conquering Rome, 
That thus our baffled legions stand at bay 
Before this hemm’d and famishing Jerusalem. 
PLACIOUS. 
Son of Vespasian! I have been a soldier, 
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Till the helm hath worn mine aged temples bare. 
Battles have been familiar to mine eyes 

As is the sunlight, and the angry Mars 

‘Wears not a terror to appal the souls 

Of constant men, but I have fronted it. 

I have scen the painted Briton sweep to battle 
On his scythed car, and when he fell, he fell 

As one that honour'd death by nobly dying. 

And I have been where flying Parthians shower'd 
Their arrows, making the pursuer check 

His fierce steed with the sudden grasp of death. 
But war like this, so frantic and so desperate, 
Man ne'er belield. Our swords are blunt with slaying, 
And yet, as though the carth cast up again 

Souls discontented with a single death, 

They grow hencath the slaughter. Neither battle, 
Nor famine, nor the withering pestitence, 

Subdues these prodigals of blood : by day 

They east their lives upon our swords; by night 
They turn their civil weapons on themselves, 

| Even till insatiate War shrinks to behold 

The hideous consummation. 








rirus, 
Te must be— 

And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 

| The counsels of my firm philosophy, 

That Ruin’s merciless plaughshare must pass o'er, 

And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 

As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 

As through a valley sacred (o sweet peace, 

How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ? 

Like @ faxurious vineyard, the hill side 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 


With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength. 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
| And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturb'd and lone serenity 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles! (a) 
The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs; 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 
TIBERIUS ALEXANDER. 
Wondrous indeed it is, great Son of Cesar, 
But it shall be more wondrous, when the triumph 
Of Titus marches through those brazen gates, 
Which seem as though thoy would invite the world 
‘To worthip in the precincts of her Temple, 
‘As he in laurell’d pomp is horne along 
‘To that new palace of his pride. 
: TITUS. 





Tiberius! 
At cannot be——— 





TERUG, 
What cannot be, which Rome 

Coramands, and Titus, the great heir of Rome? 
TITUS. 

Ltell thee, Alexander, it must fall! 

Yon lofty city, and yon gorgeous Temple, 

Are consecrate to Ruin. Earth is weary 

Of the wild factions of this jealous people, 

And they must feel our wrath, the wrath of Rome ; 

Even so that the rapt stranger shall admire 

Where that proud city stood, which was Jerusalem. 

piAcoRas. 

Thy brethren of the Porch, imperial Titus, (3) 

OF late esteem'd thee at the height of those 

That with consummate wisdom have tamed down. 

The fierce and turbulent passions which distract 

‘The vulgar soul ; they deem’d that, like Olympus, 

‘Phou, on thy cold and lofty eminence, 

Severely didst maintain thy sacred quiet 

Above the clouds and tumalt of lowearth. _ 

But now we sce thee stooping to the thraldom 

Of every fierce affection, now cntranced 

In deepest admiration, and anon 

Wrath hath the absolute empire o'er thy soul. 

Methinks we mast unschool our royal pupil, 

And cast him back to the common herd of men. 
TITUS, 

‘T is true, Diagoras; yet wherefore ask not, 

For vainly have I question’d mine own reason ; 

Bat thus it is—I know not whenee or how, 

There is a stern command upon my soul. 

I feel the inexorable fate within 

That tells me, carnage is a duty here, 

And that the appointed desolation chides 

The tardy vengeance of our war. Diagoras, 

If that I err, impeach my tenets. Destiny 





To the bine heavens, Here bright and sumptuous palaces, | Is over all, and hard Necessity 


Holds o'er the shifting course of human things 
Ties paramount dominion. Like a flood 
The irresistible stream of fate flows on, 
And urges in its vast and sweeping motion 
Kings, Consuls, Cwsare, with their mightiest armics, 
Each to his fix'd, inevitable end. 
Yea, even eternal Rome, and Father Jove, 
Stecnly submissive, sail that onward tide. 
And now am I upon its rushing bosom, 
{ feel its silent billows swell beneath me, 
Bearing me and the conquering arms of Rome 
"Gainst yon devoted city. On they pass, 
And ages yet to come shall pause and wonder 
At the utter wreck, which they shall leave behind them. 
But, Placidus, I read thy look severe. 
This is no time nor place for school debates 
On the high points of wisdom. Let this night 
Our wide encircling wails complote their cirenit ; (4) 
And still the approaching trenches closer mine 
Their secret way: the engines and the towers 
Stand each at their appointed post—Terentins, 
That charge he thine. 
TEBENTIUS. 

There spoke again the Roman. 
Faith! like old Mummins, I should give to the flame 
j Whate’er opposed the sovereign sway of Cesar, (5) 

If it were wrought of massy molten gold: 
} And though | wear a beard, F boast not much 
OF my philosophy. But this I know, 
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"| arth to oppo the omnipotent arms of Rome 
Is to pluck down and tempt a final doom. 


The Fountain of Siloe.— Night. 


JAVAN. 

Sweet fountain, once again I visit thee ! (6) 

And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
The green moss, and the flowers that bend to thee, 
Modestly with a soft uaboastful murmur, 
Rejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. 

Pure, stainless, thou art owing on; the stars 
Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight beams 
Course one another o'er thy silver bosom : 

And yet thy flowing is through fields of blood, 
And arm’d men their hot and weary brows 

Slake with thy lipid and perennial coolness. 

Even with such rare and singular purity 
Moveat thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 

Men's eyes, o'erwearied with the sights of war, 
With tumult and with grief, repose on thee 
As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 

Thou canst o’erawe, thou in thy gentleness, 

A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid, 

The brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou gtidest on amid the dark pollution 

In modesty unstain’d; and heavenly influences, 
More lovely than the light of star or moon, 

As though delighted with their own reflection 
From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon thee. 

Oh? how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high ereed of him who died for men, 

Oh! how dost thou commend the truths J teach thee, 
By the strong faith and soft humility 

Wherewith thy soul embraces them? Thou prayest, 
And J, who pray with thee, feel my words wing'd, 
And holier fervour gushing from my heart, 

While heaven seems smiling kind acceptance down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper. 

But ah! why comest thou not? these two long nights 
I've watch'd for thee in vain, and have not felt 
The music of thy footsteps on my spirit—— 

‘VOICE AT A DISTANCE. 
Javan! 
TAVAN. 
It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them—Miriam! 


Javan, Mintam. 


JAVAN, 
Nay, stand thus in thy timid breathlessness, 
That I may gaze on thee, and thou not chide me 
Because I gase too fondly. 

MIRIAM. 

Mast thou brought me 

Thy wonted offerings? 

JAVAN. 

Dearest, they are here : 
The bursting fig, the cool and ripe pomegranate, 
The skin all rosy with the imprison'd wine; 
AILT can bear theo, more than thou canst bear 
Home to the city. 

MERIAM, 

Bless thee! —Oh my father ! 

How will thy famish’d and thy toil-bow'd frame 





Resume its native majesty! thy words, 
When this bright draught bath slaked thy parched lips, 
Flow with their wonted freedom and command. 

SAVAN. 
Thy father! still no thought but of thy father! 
Nay, Mariam! but thou must hear me now, 
Now ere we part--if we must part again, 
If my sad spirit must be rent from thine, 
Even naw our city trembles on the verge H 
Of utter ruin, Yet a night or two, | 
And the fierce stranger in our burning streets, 
Stands conqueror : and how the Roman conquers, j 
Let Gischala, let fallen Jotapata (7) 
Tell, if one living man, one innocent child, 
Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d ashes. 
They slew them, Miriam, the old grey man, { 
Whose blood scarce tinged their swords—(nay, turn not { 

from me, 

The tears thou shevidest feel as though I wrung them 
| From mine own heart, my life-blood's dearest drops)— 
They slew them, Miriam, at the mother's breast, A 
The smiling infants ;—and the tender maid, i 
The soft the loving and the chaste, like thee, 
They slew her not titl—— 

MIRIAM. 

Javan, 't is unkind ! 
¥ have enough at home of thoughts like these, 
‘Thoughts horrible, that freeze the blood, and make 
A heavier burthen of this weary life. 
[hoped with thee t’ haye passd a tranquil hour, 
A brief, a hurried, yet still tranquil hour! 
—But thou art Sike them all! the miserable 
Mave only Heaven, where they can rest in peace, 
Without being mock’d and taunted with their misery. 
SAVAN. ag 
Thou know'st it is a lover's wayward joy’ 
To be reproach’d by her he loves, or thas 
Thou wouldst not speak. Brit ’t was not to proxake 
That sweet reproof, which sounds 0 like to Lemwamness: | 
I would alarm thee, shock thee, but to save. i 
‘That od and secret stair, down which thou steafest H 
At midnight through tall grass and olive trunks, 
Which eumber, yet conceal thy difficult path, 
It cannot long remain secure and open ; 
Nearer and closer the stera Roman winds 
His trenches; and on every side but this 
Soars his imprisoning wall. Yet, yet 't is time, 
And I must bear thee with me, where are met 
In Pella the neglected church of Christ. 
_ MIRIAM. 

With thee! to fly with thee! thou makest me fear 
Lest all this while I have deceived my soul, 
Excusing to myself our stolen meetings 
By the fond thought, that for my father’s life 
[labour'd, hearing sustenance from thee, 
Which he hath deem’d heaven-sent. 

‘JAYAR. 

















Oh! farewell then 
The faithless dream, the sweet yct faithless dream, 
‘That Miriam loves me! 
H MIRIAM. 
Love thee! Lam here, 
! Here at dead midnight by the fountain’s side, 
| Trusting thee, Javan, with a faith as fearless 
! 4s that with which the instinctive infant twines 
_ To its mother’s borom—Love thee! when the sounds 
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Of massacre are round me, when the shouts 
Of frantic men in battle rack the seul 
With their importunate and jarring din, 
Javan, I think on thee, and am at peace. 
Our famish'd maidens gaze on me, and see 
That I am famish’d like themselves, as pale, 
With lips as parch’d and eyes as wild, yet I 
Sit patient with an enviable smile 
On my wan checks, for then my spirit feasts 
Contented on its pleasing thoughts of thee. 
My very prayers are full of thee, ¥ look 
To heaven and bless thee; for from thee F learnt 
The way by which we reach the eternal mansions, 
But thou, injurious Javan! coldly doubtest! 
And—Oh! but I have said too much! Oh! scorn not 
The immodest maid, whom thou hast vex'd to utter 
What yet she scarce dared whisper to herself, 
JAVAN. 
Will it then cease? will it not always sound 
Sweet, musical as thus? and wilt thou leave me? 
MIRIAM. 
My father! 
JAVAN, 
Miriam! is not thy father 
(Oh, that such flowers should bloom on such a stock!) 
‘The curse of Israel? even his common name 
Simon the Assassin! of the bloody men 
That hold their iron sway within yon city, 
The bloodiest! 
MIRCAM, © 
Oh cease! I pray thee cease! 
Javan ! I know that all men hate my father; 
Javan! I fear that all should hate my father; 
And therefore, Javan, must hia daughter’s love, 
Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 
Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 
The forfeited affections of his kind. 
Is’t not so written in our Law? and He 
We worship came not to destroy the Law. 
Then let men rain their curses, let the storm 
Of human hate beat on his rugged trunk, 
I will cling to him, starve, dic, bear the scoffs 
OF men upon my scatter’d bones with him, 
‘JAVAN. 
Oh, Mirfam! what a fatal art hast thou 
OF winding thought, word, act, to thy sole purpose; 
The enamouring one even now too much enamour'é! 
I most admire thee more for so denying, 
Than I had dared if thou hadst fondly granted. 
Thou dost devote thyself to utterest peril, 
And me to deepest anguish; yet even now 
Thou art lovelier to me in thy cold severity, 
Flying me, leaving me without a joy, 
Without a hope on earth, without thyself; 
Thou art lovelier now than if thy yielding souk 
Had smiled on me a passionate consent. 
Go! for I see thy parting homeward look, 
Go in thy beauty! like a setting star, 
The lust in all the thick and moonless heavens, 
O'er the lone traveller in the tracktess desert. 
Go ! if this dark and miserable earth 
Do jealously refuse us place for meeting, 
There is a heaven for those who trust in Christ. 
Farewell !-—— 
And thou return’st!— 











MIRIAM. “ 
Thad forgot—— 

The fruit, the wine——Oh! when J part from thee 
How can I think of ought but thy last words? 

SAVAN. 
Bless thee! but we may meet again even here! 
Thou took’st consent, I see it through thy tears. 
Yet once again that cold sad word, Farewell! 





The House of Simon. 


MIRIAM, 
Oh God! thou surely dost approve mine act, 
For thou didst bid thy soft and silver moon 
To light me back upon my intricate way. 
Even o’er each shadowy thing at which ] trembled 
She pour'd a sober beauty, and my terror 
Was mingled with a sense of calm delight. 
How changed that way! when yet a laughing child, 
It was my sport to thread that broken stair 
That from our house leads down into the vale, 
By which, in ancient days, the maidens stole 
To bathe in the cool fountain’s scerct waters. 
Ta cach wild olive trunk, and twisted root 
OF sycamore, with ivy overgrown, 
Thave nestled, and th lowers would seem to welcome me, 
(loved it with a child’s capricious love, 
Because none knew it but myself. Its loneliness 
I loved, for still my sole companions there, 
The doves, sate murmuring in the noonday sun. 
Ah! now there broods no bird of peace and love! 
Even as I pass'd, a sullen vulture rose, 
And heavily ic flapp'd its huge wings o'er me, 
As though o'ergorged with blood of Israel. 


Minium, Satonz, 


MIRIAM. 
Sister, not yet at rest? 

SALONE. 

At rest! at rest ! 

The wretched and the desperate, let them court 
The dull, the dreamless, the unconscious sleep, 
To lap them in its stagnant lethargy. 
But oh! the bright, the rapturous disturbances 
That break my haunted slumbers! Fast they come, 
They crowd around my couch, and all my chamber 
Is radiant with them. There I lie and bask 
In their glad promiee, till the oppressed spirit 
Can bear no more, and I come forth to breathe 
The cool free air. 

MIRIAM. 

Dear sister, in our state 

So dark, so hopeless, dreaming still of glory! 

SALONE, 
Low-mindéd Miriam! [ tell thee, oft 
Thave told thee, nightly do the visitations 
Break on my gifted sight, more golden bright 
Than the rich morn on Carmel. Of their shape, 
Sister, I know not; this I only know, 
‘That they pour o'er me like the restless waters 
Of some pure cataract in the noontide sun. 
There is a mingling of alt glorious forms, 
Of Angels riding upon cloudy thrones, 
And onr proud city marching all abroad 
Like a crown'd conqueror o'er the trampled Gentiles. 
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‘MIRIAM, 
when God afflicts us in his wrath, 

"T is sin to mock with wild untimely gladness 
His stern inflictions! Else, beloved Salone, 

My sou! would envy thee thy mad forgetfulness, 
And dote on the distraction of thy dreams 

Till it imbibed the infection of their joy. 
SALONE. 





‘What mean’st thou? 
MIRIAM. 
Ah! thon know’st too well, Salone, 
How with an audible and imperious voice 
The Lord is speaking in the streets of Judah, 
« Down to the dust, proud daughters of Jerusalem! 
The crownings of your head be bitter ashes, 
Your festal garments changed to mourning sackcloth, 
Your bridal songs fail into burial wailings.* 
SALONR. 
Our bridal.songs! (8) Away! I know them now, 
They were the rich and bursting cadences 
‘That thrall'd mine ears, I tell thee, doubting woman! 
My spirit drank the sounds of all the city, 
And there were shrickings for the dead, and sobs 
OF dying men, and the quick peevish moan 
Of the half famish'd : there were trumpet sounds 
Of arming to the battle, and the shouts 
Of onset, and the fall of flaming houses 
Crashing around. But in the house of Simon, 
The silver lute spake to the dulcimer; 
The tabret and the harp held sweet discourse ; 
And all along our roofs, and all about . 
The silence of our chambers flow'd the sweetness. 
Even yet I hear them—Hark! yet, yet they sound. 
MIRIAM, 
Alas! we listen to our own fond hopes, 
Even till they seem no more our fancy's children. 
We put them on a prophet’s robes, endow them 
With prophets’ voices, and then Heaven speaks in them, 
And that which we would have be, surely shalt be, 
SALONE, ’ 
What, mock’st thou still7 still enviously doubtest 
The mark'd and favour'd of the Everlasting? 
MIRIAM, 
O gracious Lord! thou know’st she hath not eaten 
For two long days, and now her troubled brain 
Is full of strangeness. 
SALONE. 
Ha! still anbelieving! 
Then, then ‘t is true, what J have doubted long. 
False traitress to our city, to the race, 
The chosen race of Abraham ! loose apostate 
From Israel's faith! Believer in the Crucified! 
I know thee, I abjure thee. Thou ’rt no child 
Of Simon’s house, no sister of Salone: 
I blot thee from my heart, I wipe away 
All memory of our youthful pleasant hours, 
Our blended sports and tasks, and joys and sorrows; 
Yea, I'll proclaim thee. 
MIRIAM. 
Sister! dearest sister? 
Thou secat that I cannot speak for tears. = 
SALONE. 
Away! thou wilt not speak, thou darest not—Hark! 
My father’s armed footstep! at whose tread 
Sion rejoices, and the pavement stones 


Of Salem shout with proud and boastful echoes, 
The Gentiles’ scourge, the Christians'— tremble, false one! 
Mratam, Ssronz, Stmon. 
: SALONE. 
Father! 
MIRIAM. 
Dear father! 
SIMON, 
Daughters, ¥ have heen 
With Eleazar, and with John of Galilee, 
The son of Sadoc. We have search'd the city, 


| If any rebel to our ordinance 


Do traitorously withhold his private hoard 
Of stolen provision from the public store. 

SALONE, 
And found ye any guilty of a fraud 
So base on Judah's warriors? 

SIMON. 

Yes, my children! 

There sate a woman in a lowly house, 
And she had moulded meal into a cake; 
And she sate weeping even in wild delight 
Over her sleeping infants, at the thought 
OF how their eyes would glisten to behold 
The wnaccustom’d food. She had not tasted 
Herself the strange repast: but she had raised. 
‘The covering under which the children lay 
Crouching and clinging fondly to each other, 
As though the warmth that breath'd from out their bodies 
Had some refreshment for their wither’d lips. 
We bared our swords to slay: but subtle John 
Snatch'd the food from her, trod it on the ground, 
And mock'd her. 


MIRIAM, 
But thou didst not smite her, father? 
simon. 

No! we were wiser than to bless with death 
Awretch like her. 
a But I must seck within, 
If he that oft at dead of midnight placeth 
The wine and fruit within our chosen house, 
Hath minister'd this night to Israel’s chief. 


Miatan, Satons. 
a) 

= SALONE. 1 + 
Oh, Miriam! I dare not tell him now jp 
For even as those two infants lay together 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 
Even 0 have we tyo lain, and I have felt 
‘Thy breath upon my face, and every motion 
Of thy soft bosom answering to mine own, 





Sinon, Savons, Miriam. 


SIMON. 

Come, daughters, I have wash'd my bloody hands, 

And said my prayers, and we will cat—And thee 

First will I bless, thou secret messenger, 

That minéambrosial banquet dost prepare 

With gracious stealth : where'er thou art, if yet 

‘Thy unseen presence lingers in our air, 

Or walks our earth in beauty, hear me bless thee, 
MIBIAM (apart). 

He blesseth me! me, though he means it not! 

I thought t have heard his stern heart-withering curse, | 

And God hath changed it to a gentle blessing. 
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SIMON. 
mds my loving Miriam aloof? 
Wil she wot join to thank the God of Israel, 
Who thus with signal mercy seals her father 
lis chosen capiain. 
MIRIAN (apart). 
Yet must I endure— 
For if he knew it came from Christian hands, 
While the ripe fruit was bursting at his tips, 
While the cool wine-cup staked his burning throat, 
He'd dash it to the earth, and trample on it; 
And then he ’d perish, perish in his sins—— 
Father, I come—but I have vow'd to sing 
A hymn this night, —I Il follow thee anon. 
SIMON. 
Come, then, Salone; while we feast, Ill tell thee 
More deeds of justice which mine arm hath wrought 
Against the foes of Salem, and the renegades 
That have revolted from the arms of Israel. 
And thou shalt wave thy raven locks with pride 
To hear the stern-told glories of thy father, 
MIRIAM, alone. 
0 Thou! thou whe canst melt the heart of stone, 
And make the desert of the cruel breast 
A paradise of soft and gentle thoughts! 
Ah! will it ever be, that thou wilt visit 
The darkness of my father’s soul? Thou knowest § 
In what strong bondage Zeal and ancient Faith, 
Passion ani stubborn Custom, and fierce Pride, 
Hold th’ heart of man, Thou knowest, Merciful! 
‘That knowess all things, and dost ever turn 
Thine eye of pity on our guilty nature. 





For thou wert born of woman! thou didst come, 
Oh Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array; 
And not hy thunders strew’d 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a. soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled, 
In the rude manger laid to rest 
From off her virgin breast. 


The heavens were not commanded to prepare 
A gorgeous canopy of golden air; 
Nor stoop'd their famps th’ enthroned fires on high : 
+ A single silent star 
Came wandering from afar, 
Gliding uncheck'd and calm atong the liquid sky ; 
The Eastern Sages leading on 
As ata kingly throne, 
To lay their gold and odours sweet 
Before thy infant feet. 


The Earth and Ocean were not hush’d to hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere; 
Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song 
From all the chetub choirs, 
And seraphe’ burning lyres 
Pour'd thro’ the host of heaven the charmed elouds along. 
One angel troop the strain began, * 
" OF alk the race of man 
By simple shepherds heard alone, 
‘Fhat soft Hosanna’s tone. 





And when thou didst depart, no car of fame \_ 
To bear thee hence in lambent radiance came; 
Nor visible Angels mourn’d with drooping plumes: 
Nor didst thou mount on high 
Fromfatal Calvary 


1 
With all thine own redeem'd outbursting from their | 


tombs. 

For thou didst bear away from earth 
But one of human birth, 

The dying felon by thy side, to be 
In Paradise with thee. 


Nor o'er thy eross the clouds of vengeanee brake ; 
A little while the conscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children done ; 
A few dim hours of day 
The world in darkness lay; . 
Then bask'd in bright repose beneath the cloudless sun: 
While thoa didst steep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom ; 
Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 





And when thou didst arise, thou didst not stand 
With Devastation in thy red right hand, 
Plaguing the guilty city’s murtherous crew; 
But thou didst haste to meet 
‘Thy mother's coming feet, + 
And bear the words of peace unto the faithful few. 
Then calmly, slowly didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy. 





The House of Simon—Break of Day. 


SIMON. 

The air is still and cool, It comes not yet: 
I thought that [had felt it in my sleep 
Weighing upon my choked and labouring breast, 
That did rejoice beneath the stern oppression ; 
I thought 3 saw its lurid gloom o'erspreading 
The starless waning night. But yet it comes not, 
The broad and sultry thunder-cloud, wherein 
The God of Israel evermore pavilions 
The chariot of his vengeance. I look out, 
And still, as T have seen, morn after morn, 
The hills of Judah Hash upon my sight 
The accursed radiance of the Gentile arms. 

But oh! ye sky-descending ministers, 
That on invisible and soundless wing 
Stoop to your earthly purposes, as swift 
As rushing fire, and terrible as the wind 
‘That sweeps the tentless desert—Ye that move 
Shrouded in secrecy as in a robe, 
And gloom of deepest midnight the vaunt-courier 
Of your dread presence! Will ye not reveal 
‘Will ye not one compassionate glimpse rouchsafe, 
By what dark instruments 't is now your charge 
To save the Holy City ?—— Lord of Israel ! 
Thee too I ask, with bold yet holy awe, 
Which now of thy obsequious elements 
Chusest thou for thy champion and thy combatant? 
For well they know, the wide and deluging Waters, 
‘The ravenous Fire, and the plagwe-breatiing Air, 
Yea, and the yawning and wide-chmam'd Earth, 
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For Him that is to come, the Mighty Arm, 

The Wearer of the purple robe of vengeance, 
The Crowned with dominion! Let him haste ; 
‘The wine-press waits the trampling of bie wrath, 
And Judah yearns ¢ unfurl the Lion banner 
Before the terrible radiance of his coming. 


Simoy, Joan, Exsazan, the Hica-Paigst, AMARIAR, 
etc. ele. 


JORN. 
Low, Simon! have we broken on thy privacy? 
Thou wert discoursing with the spirits of air. 
Now, Eleazar, were not holy Simon, 
The just, the merciful, the righteous Simon, 
A vessel meet for the proplretic trance? 
Methinks ’t is on him now! 
SIMON, 
Hla! John of Galilee, 
Still in the taunting vein? Reservest thou not 
‘The bitter overflowings of thy Itps 
For yon fierce Gentiles ?—But I will endure. 
JOHN. 
‘And then perchance ’t will please the saintly Simon, 
When he hath mumbled o'er his two-hour prayers, 
‘That we do ope our yates and sally forth 
To combat the uncircumcised—— 
SIMON. 
Thy scoffs 
Fall on mo as the thin and scattering rain 
Upon our Temple. If thou art here to urge 
‘That, with confederate valiant resolution, 
We burst upon the enemies of Jerusalem ; 
‘The thunder followeth not the lighming’s fash 
More swiftly than my warlike execution 
Shall follow the fierce trumpet of thy wrath! 
JOHN. 
But hast thou ponder’d well, if still there be not 
Some holy fast, new moon, or rigid sabbath, 
Which may excuse a tame and coward peace 
For one day longer to yon men of Edom? 
BIGH-PRIEST. 
Oh! *tis unwise, ye sworded delegates 
Of Him who watcheth o'er Jerusalem, 
Thus day by day in angry quarrel meeting 
To glare upon cach other, and to waste 
In civil strife the blood that might preserve us. 
The Roman conquers, but by Jewish arms. 
‘The torrent, that in one broad channel rolling 
Bears down the labour'd obstacles of man, 
The o'erstriding bridge, the fix'd and ponderous dam, 
Being sever'd, in its lazy separate course 
Suffers control, and stagnates to its end. 
And so ye fall, because ye do disdain 
To stand together—like the pines of Lebanon, 
That when in one vast wood they crown the hill, 
From their proud headsshake off the uninjuring tempest; 
But when their single trunks stand bare and naked 
Before the rushing whirlwind, one by one 
It hurls the uprooted trunks into the vale. 
mceazan (apart). 
Curse on his words of peace! fall John, fall Simon, 
There falls an enemy of Eleazar. 
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know thy bidding, by fix'd habit bound simon. 
(fo the usage of obedience. Or the rather, Now, John of Galilee, the High-Priest speake wisely. 
Look we in weary yet undaunted hope SOuN. 


Why, ay, it is the privilege of their office, 
‘The solemn grave distinction of their ephod. 
Even such discourse as this, so calm, so sage, 
Did old Mathias hold ; (9) and therefore Simon, 
Unwilling that the vantage of his wisdom 
Should sob our valour of its boasted fame, 
Did slay him with his sons upon our wall! 
SIMON. 
Peace, scn of Belial! or 1°H scourge thee back 
To the harlot chambers of thy loose adulteries. 
J slew my foe, and where ‘s the armed man 
That will behold his ememy at his fect, 
And spare to act bis foot wpor_hia neck? 
The sword was given, and shall the-swert not slay?— 
IGH-PALEST. 
Break off! break off! I hear the Gentile horw 
Winding along tle wide entrenched line. 
Hear ye it not? hill answers hill, the valleys 
In their deep channels lengthen out the sound. 
It rushes down Jehoshaphat, the depths 
Of Hinnom answer. Hark! again they blow, 
Chiding you, men of Judah, and insulting 
Your bare and vacant walls, that now oppose not 
Their firm array of javelin-hurling men, 
Slingers, and pourers of the liquid fire, 
AMARIAR, 
Blow! blow! and rend the heavens, thou deep-voiced 
horn! 
Uhear thee, and rejoice at thee. Thou exmmoner 
To the storm of battle, thou that dost invite 
With stern and welcome importunity 
‘The warrior sout to that high festival, 
Where Valour with his armed hand administers : 
The cup of death! 








soan. 
Again, again it sounds ; 
It doth demand a parley with our chiefs. 
AMARIAH. 
Ay, father! and let Israel's chiefs reply 
In the brave language of their javelin showers, 
And shouts of furious onset. 
JouN. 
Hold, hot boy, 
That know'st not the deep luxury of scorn. 
We'll meet them, Simon, but to scoff at them ; 
We'll dally with their hopes of base surrender, 
Then mock them, till their haughty captain writhe 
Beneath the keen and biting contumely. 
Now, Eleazar, lead the way; brave Simon, 1 
1 follow thee—Come, men of Israel, come. 








The Walls of the City. \ 


Below—Trrus, the Roman Army, Juseed of Jotapata, etc. 
Above—Simon, Jous, Eutazan, Amantag, Jews. — | 
{ 


riTUs. 
Men of Jerusalem! whose hardy zeal 
‘And valiant patience in a cause less desperate | 
Might force the foe to reverence and admire; 
To you thus speaks again the Queen of Earth, 
All-conquering Rome!—whose kingdom is, where'er | 
The sunshine beams on living men; beneath 
‘The shadow of whose throne the world reposes, 
at 
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And glories in being subjected to her, 
Even as't is subject to the immortal gods— 
To you, whose mad and mutinous revolt 
Hath harrow’d all your rich and pleasant land 
With fiery rapine; sunk your lofty cities 
To desolate heaps of monumental ashes ; 
Yet with that patience, which becomes the mighty, 
‘The endurance of the lion, that disdains 
The foe whose conquest bears no ylory with it, 
Rome doth command you to lay down your arms, 
And bow the high front of your proud rebellion 
Even to the common level of obedience, 
That holds the rest of human kind. So doing, 
Ye cancel all the dark and guihy past: 
Silent Oblivion waits to wipe away 
‘The record of your madness and your ecimes; 
And in the stead of bloody Vengeance claiming 
Her penal due of torture, chains, and death, 
Comes reconciling Mercy. 
oun. 

Mercy ! Roman, 
With what a humble and a modest truth 
Thou dost commend thy unpresuming virtues! 
Ye want not testimonies to your mildness—(10) 
There, on yon lofty crosses, which surround ns, 
Each with a Jewish corpse sublimely rotting 
On its most honourable eminence ; 
There ‘s none in all that long and ghastly averme 


Whose wind-bleach’d hones depose not of thy mercy. 


We know our brethren, and we thank thee too; 

A courteous welcome hast thou given them, Roman, 

Who have abandon’d us in the hour of peril. 

They fled to ’scape their ruthless countrymen; 

And, in good truth, their City of Refuge seems 

To have found them fair and gentle entertainment. 
SIMON, 

Peace, John of Galilee! and I will answer 

This purple-maniled Captain of the Gentiles; 

But in far other tone than he is wont 

To hear about his silken couch of feasting 

Amid his pamper'd parasites. speak to thee, 

Titus, as warrior should accost a warrior. 

The world, thou boastest, is Rome’s slave ; the sun 

Rises and sets upon no realm but yours; 

Ye plant your giant foot in either ocean, 

And vant that all which ye o'erstride is Rome's, 

But think ye, that because the common earth 

Surfeits your pride with homage, that aur land, 

Our separate, peculiar, sacred land, 

Portion’d and seal’d unto us by the God 

Who made the round world and the crystal heavens ; 

A wondrous land, where Nature's common course 

Is strange and out of use, so oft the Lord 

Invades it with tniraculons intervention ; 

Think ye this land shall be an Heathen heritage, 

An high place for your Moloch? Hanghty Gentile, 

Even now ye walk on ruin and on prodigy. 

The air ye breathe is heavy and oercharged 

With your dark gathering doom ; and if our carth 

Do yet in its disdain endure the footing 

Of your arm’d legions, ’t is because yf labours 

‘With silent throes of expectation, waiting 

The signal of your scattering. Lo! the mountains 

Bend o'er you with their huge and lowering shadows, 

Ready to rush and overwhelm: the winds 

Do listen panting for the tardy presence 
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| And at the ineffable thrice-holiest name | 
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OF Him that shall avenge. And there is scorn, 
‘Yea, there is taughter in our fathers’ tombs, 


| To think that Heathen conqueror doth aspire 


To lord it over God's Jerusalem! 2 
Yea, in Hell’s deep and desolate abode, 
Where dwell the perish'd kings, the chief of earth; 
They whose idolatrous warfare erst assail’d 
The Holy City, and the choxen people; 
They wait for thee, the associate of their hopes 
And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 
He whom the Red Sea ‘whelm’d with all his host, 
Pharaoh, the Egyptian; and the kings of Canaan ; 
The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 
Moab, and Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 
And he of Babylon, whose multitudes, 
Even on the hills where gleam your myriad spears, (11) 
In one brief night the invisible Angel swept 
With the dark, noiseless shadow of his wing, 
And morn beheld the fierce and riotous camp 
One cold, and mute, and tombless cemetery, 
Sennacherib: all, all are risen, are moved; 
Yea, they take up the taunting song of welcome 
To him who, like themselves, hath madly warr'd 
’Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fallen 
Before the avenging God of Isracl! 

TAR JEWS. 
Oh, holy Simon! Oh, prophetic Simon t 
Lead thou, lead thou against the Gentile host, 
And we will ask no angel breath to blast them. 
‘The vatoar of her children soon shalt scatter 
‘The spoiler from the rescucd walls of Salem, 
Even till the wolves of Palestine are glutted 
With Roman carnage. 





AMARIAH. 
Blow, ye sacred priests, 

Your trumpets, as when Jericho of old 

ast down its prostrate walls at Joshna’s feet! 
PLACIDUS. 

Let the Jew speak, the captive of Jotapata; 

Haply they'll reverence one, and him the bravest, 

OF their own kindred. 


TERENTIUS. 
See! he speaks to them; i 
od they do listen, though their menacing brows 
Lower with a darker and more furious hate, 
JosEPa. 
Yet, yet a little while—ye see me rise, 
Oh, men of Israel, brethren, countrymen! 
Even from the carth ye sce me rise, where lone, 
And sorrowful, and fasting, I have sate 
These three long days; sad sackcloth on the limbs 
Which once were wont to wear a soldier's raiment, 
And ashes on the head, which ye of old 
Did honour, when its helmed glories shone 
Before you in the paths of battle. Hear me, 
Ye that, as I, adore the Law, the Prophets; 


Bow down your awe-struck forchcads to the ground. 
Tam not here to tell you, men of Israel, 

‘That it is madness to contend with Rome; 

That it were wisdom to submit and follow 

‘The common fortunes of the universe; 

For ye would answer, that ‘tis glorious madness. 

To stand alone amid the enslaved world 

Freedom's last desperate champions: ye would answer, 
‘That the stave’s wisdom to the frec-born man 
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[havnt folly. Ob, my countrymen! 
Before no carthly king do 1 command you 
To fall subservient, not all-conquering Czsar, 
But in a mightier name 1 summon you, 
The King of Kings! He, he is manifest 
Jn the dark visitation that is on you. 
"T is He, whose loosed and raging ministers, 
Wild War, gaunt Famine, leprous Pestilence, 
But execute his delegated wrath. 
Yea, by the fulness of your crimes, ‘tis He. 
Alas! shall T weep o'er thee, or go down 
And grovel in the dust, and hide myself 
From mine own shame? Oh, thou defiled Jerusalem! 
That drinkest thine own blood as from a fountain; 
That hast piled up the fabric of thy guilt 
To such portentous height, that earth is darken'd 
With its huge shadow—that dost boast the monuments 
OF murder'd prophets, and dost make the rabes 
Of God's High-pricst a title and a claim 
‘fo bloodiest slaughter—thon that every day 
Dost trample down the thunder-given Law, 
Even with the pride and joy of him that treads 
The purple vintage—And ob thou, our Temple! 
That wert of old the Beauty of Holiness, 
The chosen, unapproachable abode 
Of Him which dwelt between the cherubim, 
‘Thou art a charnel-house, and sepulchre 
Of slaughter’ men, a common butchery 
OF civil strife;—and hence proclaim I, brethren, 
It is the Lord who doth avenge his own: 
‘The Lord, who gives you over to the wicked, 
That ye may perish by their wickedness. 
Oh! ye that do disdain to he Rome's slaves, 
And yet are sold unto a baser bondage, 
One that, like iron, eats into yonr souls. 
Robbers, and Zealots, and wild Edomites? 
Yea, those are they that sit in Moses’ seat, 
Wield Joshua's sword, and fill the throne of David; 
Yea, these are they--— 
. AMARIAH. 
L'll hear no more-—the foe 
Claims from our lips the privilege of reply. 
Here is our answer to the renegade, 
A javelin to his pale and coward heast! (12) 
JOSEPH. 
Tam struck, but not to death! that yet is wanting 
To Israel's guilt. 
EWS. 
Oh, noble Amariah ! * 
Well hast thou spoken! well hast thou replied! 
Lead—lead—we "Il follow noble Amariah! 
Titus, 
Now, Mercy, to the winds! I cast thee off— - 
My soul's forbidden luxury, I abjure thee! 
‘Thou much-abused attribute of gods 
And godlike men, | ‘T was nature's final struggle; 
And now, whate'er thou art, thou unseen prompter! 
That in the secret chambers of my soul 
Darkly abidest, and hast still rebuked 
‘The soft compunctious weakness of tine heart, 
here surrender thee myself. Now wield me 
‘Thine instrament of havoc and of horror, 
‘Thine to the extcemest limits of revenge; 
Till not a single stone of yon proud city 
Remain; and even the vestiges of ruin 
Be utterly blotted from the face df earth! 




















Streets of Jerusalem near the Inner Wall. 
Minram, Satone. 

MIRIAM. 
Sweet sister, whitherin such hXste? 

SALONS. 

And know’st thou not 

My customary seat, where I look down 
‘And sce the glorious battle deepen round me? 
Oh! itis spirit-stirring to behold 
‘The crimson garments waving in the dust, 
‘The cages glancing im the clouded sunshine. 

MIRBAM. 
Salone! in this dark and solemn hour, 
Were it not wiser that the weak and helpless, 
Bearing their portion in the common danger, 
Should join their feeble efforts to defend— 
Should be upon their knees in fervent prayer 
Unto the Lord of Battles? 

saLone, 

Yes; [know 

‘That Zion's daughters are set forth to lead 
t nt procession to the gates 
Of the Holy Temple. But Salone goes 
Where she may see the God whom they adore 
In the stern deeds of valiant men, that war 
To save that Temple from the dust. 

















Behold! 

I mount my throne, and here 1 sit the queen 
OF the majestic tumult that beneath me 
Is maddening into conflict. Lo! Tbind 
My dark locks, that they spread not o'er my sight. 
Now flash the bright sun from your gleaming arms, 
Shake it in broad sheets from your batiner folds, 
Mine eyes will still endure the blaze, and pierce, 
‘The thickest. 

MIRIAM. 

‘And thou:hast no tears to blind thee? 

SALONS. 
Behold! behold! from Olivet they pour, 
Thousands on thousands, in their martial order. 
Kedron’s dark valley, like Gennesareth, 
When over it the cold moon shines throuyh storms, 
Topping its dark waves with uacertain light, 
Is tossing with wild plumes and gleaming spears. 
Solemnly the stern lictors 1nove, and brandish 
Their rod-hound axes; “and the eagles seem, 
With wings dispread, to watch their time for swooping! 
The towers are moving on; and lo! the engines, 
stinet-with life, come heavily labouring 
Upon divir ponderons wheels; they nod destruction 
Against our walls. Lo! lo, eur gates fly open: 
There Eleazar—there the mighty Jolin— 
Ben Cathla there, and Edom’s crested sons. 
Oh! what a blaze of glory gathers round them! 
How proudly move they in invincible strength ! 

MIRIAM. * 
And thou canst speak thus with a steadfast voice, 
When in one hour may death have laid in the dust 
‘Those breuthing, moving, valiant multitudes? 

SALONE. 
‘And thou! oh thou, that movest to the battle 
ven like the mountain stag to the running river, 
Pause, pause, that | may gaze my fill!— 

MIRIAM. 





Our father! 
Salone! is't our father that thou scest? 


| 
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SALONS. 
Lo! lo! the war hath broken off to admire him! 
The glory of his presence awes the conflict ! 
‘The son of Czsar on his armed steed 
Hises, impatient of the plumed helms 
That from his sight conceal voung Amariah. 

MIRIAM. 
Alas! what means she? Hear me yeta word! 
3 will return or ere the wounded men 
Require our soft and healing hands to soothe them. 
Thou ‘It not forget, Salone—if thou scest 
Our father in the fearful hour of peril, 
Lift up thy hands and pray. 

SALONE. 

To gaze on him— 

I is like gazing on the morning sun, 
When he comes scattering from his burning orb 
The vapourish clouds! 

MIRIAM, 

She hears, she heeds me not. 

And here's a sight and sound to me more welcome 
Than the wild fray of men who slay and die— 
Our maidens on their way to the Holy Temple. 
I'll mingle with them, and I ‘It pray with them; 
But through a name, by them unknown or scorn’d, 
My prayers shall mount to heaven. 


Behold them here! 


Behold them, how unlike to what they were! 

O virgin daughters of Jcrusalem ! 

Ye were a garden once of Hermsn’s lilies, 

That bashfully upon their tremulous stems 

Bow to the wooing breath of the sweet spring. 
Graceful ye were! there needed not the tone 

OF tabret, harp, or lute, to modulate 

Your soft harmonious footsteps; your light tread 
Fell like a natural music, Ah! how deeply 
flath the cold blight of misery prey’d upon you. 
How heavily ye drag your weary footsteps, 

Each like a mother mourning her one child, 

Ah me! I feel it almost as a sin, 

To be so much less sad, Jess miserable. 


cMonus, 
King of Kings! and Lord of Lords! 
Thus we move, our sad steps timing 
To our cymbals’ feeblest chiming. 
‘Where thy House its rest accords, 
Chased and wounded birds are we, 
Through the dark air fled to thee ; 
To the shadow of thy wings, 
Lord of Lords! and King of Kings! 


Behold, oh Lord! the Heathen tread (13) 
The branches of thy fruitful vine, 
That its luxurious tendrils apread 
Over all the hills of Patestine. 
And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Fven us, the greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of thy choicest dew, 
On Zion’s hill in beauty grew. 


No! by the marvels of thine hand, 
Thou still wilt save thy chosen land ! 
By all thine ancient mercies shown, 
By all our fathers’ foes o'erthrown ; 





By the Egyptian’s car-borne host, 
Scatter'd on the Red Sea coast ; 

By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 


Like us in utter helplessness, 

In their last and worst distress— 
On the sand and sea-weed lying, 
Israet pour'd her doleful sighing; 
While before the deep sea flow'd, 
And behind fierce Egypt rode— 
To their father's God they pray'd, 
To the Lord of Hosts for aid. 


On the margin of the flood 

With lifted rod the Prophet stood ; 

And the summon'd east wind blew, 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gather’d waves, that took their stand, 
Like crystal rocks, on either hand, 

Or walls of Sea-yreen marble piled 
Round some irregular city wild. 


Then the light of morning lay 

On the wonder-paved way, 

Where the treasures of the deep 

In their caves of coral steep. 

The profound abysses, where 

Was never sound from upper air, 
Rang with Israe!'s chanted words, 
King of Kings! and Lord of Lords! 


‘ 

Then with bow and banner glancing, 
On exulting Egypt came, 

With her chosen horsemen p-ancing, 
And her cars on wheels of flame, 

Ina rich and boastful ring 

Allaround her furious King. 


But the Lord from out his cloud, 

The Lord look’d down upon the proud; 
And the host drave heavily 

Down the deep bosom of the sea, 


With a quick and sudden swell 
Prone the liquid ramparts fell ; 
Over horse, and over car, 
Over every man of war, 
Over Pharaoh's crown of gold, 
The loud thundering billows roll'd. 
As the level waters spread, 
Down they sank, they sank like lead, 
Down without a cry or groan, 
And the morning sun, that shone 
On myriads of bright-armed men, 
3ts meridian radiance then 
Cast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore, 
Against a silent, solitary shore. 





Then did Israel’s maidens sing, 

Then did Israel's timbrels ring, 
To him, the King of Kings! that in the sea, 
The Lord of Lords! lvad triumph’d gloriously. 


And our timbrels’ flashing chords, 
King of Kings! and Lord of Lords! 
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a Shall they not attuned be 
i Once again to victory? 
Lo! a glorious triumph now! 
Lo! against thy people come 
A mightier Pharaoh ! wilt not thou 
Craze the chariot wheels of Rome? 
Will not, like the Red Sea wave, 
Thy stcra anger overthrow ? 
‘And from worse than bondage save, 
From sadder than Egyptian woe, 
Those whose silver cymbals glance, 
Those who lead the suppliant dance, 
Thy race, the only race that sings 
Lord of Lords! and King of Kings! 


Streets of Jerusatem—Evening. 


MIRIAM. 

Ali me! ungentle Eve, how long thou lingerest ! 

‘Ob ! when it was a grief to me to lose 

Yon azure mountains, and the lovely vales 

That from our city walls seem wandering on 

Under the cedar-tufted precipices; 

With what an envious and a hurrying swiftness 

Didst thou descend, and pour thy mantling dews 

And dew-like silence o'er the face of things; 

Shrouding each spot 1 loved the most with suddenest 

And deepest darkness; making mute the groves 

Where the birds nestled under the still leaves! 

But now, how slowly, heavily thon fallest ! 

Now, wheo thou mightest hush the angry din 

Of battle, and conceal the murtherous foes 

From mutual slaughter, and pour oi! and wine 

Into the aching hurts of wounded men! 

But is it therefore only that 1 chide thee 

With querutous impatience? will the night 

Once more, the secret, counsel-keeping night, 

Yeil the dark path which leads to Siloe’s fountain? 

Which leads—why should { blush to add—to Javan? 
Oh thou, my teacher! I forgot thee not 

This morning in the Temple—I forgot not 

‘The name thou taught’st me to adore, nor thee—— 
Buc what have T to do with thoughts like these, 

While all around the stunning battle roara 

Like a gorged lion o'er his mangled prey? 

Alas! alas! but the human appetite 

For.shedding blood,—that is insatiate ! 

—Time was, that if F heard a sound of arms, 

My heart would shudder, and my limbs would fail. 

When, to have seen a dying man had been 

A dark event, that with its fearful memory 

Had haunted many a sad and sleepless night. 

But now—-now—— 


Savona, Minium. 


~ MIBIAM, 
Sister! my Salone! Sister! 
Why art thou flying with that frantic mien, 
Thy veil cast back and streaming with thine hair? 
Oh, harbinger of misery! ¥ read” 
A sad disastrous story in thy face; < 
“T is o'er, and God hath given the city of David 
Unto the stranger. 
SALOna. 
Oh! not yet; our wall, 
Our last, our strongest wall, is still unshaken, 








Though the fierce engines with their brazen heads 
Strike at it sternly and incessantly. 

MIRIAM. 
Then God preserve the lost! and oh, our father! 

SALONE. 
All is not Jost! for Amariah stands 
Amid the rushing sheets of molten fire, 
Even like an Angel in the flaming centre : 
Of the sun’s noontide orbh—— 

Hark! hark !—who comes? 

SIMON, 
Back—back—I say, by—-—~ 

MIRIAM. 

°T ig my father's voice! 

It sounds in wrath, perhaps in blasphemy ; 
Yet 't is my living father’s voice—He ’s here. 


Simon, Mintast, SALON. 


SIMON. 
Now may your native towers rush o'er your heads 
With horrible downfall, may the treacherous stones 
Start underneath your footing, cast you down, 

For the iron wheels of vengeance fo rush o'er you— 
Flight! flight! still Bight!—Ob, infidel renegades! 


The above, Joun, Amantxn, Hicu-Parssr, etc. 


SIMON. 
Now, by the living God of Israel; John! 
Your silken slaves, your golden-sanda!'d men,— 
Your men! § should have said, your girls of Galilee!— 
They will not soil their dainty hands with blood, 
Theie myrchalew'd locks are all too smoothly cusl'd 
To let the riotous and dishevelling airs 
Of battle violate their crisped neatness, 
Oh! their nice mincing steps are all unfit 
To tread the red and slippery paths of wer ; 
Yet they can trip it lightly when they tara 
To fly—— 
ORR. 
Thou lying and injurious Pharisee! 
For every man of thine that in the trenches 
Hardly hath consented to lay down his life, 
Twice ten of mine have leap’d from off the walls, 
Grappling a Gentile by the shivering belm, 
And proudly died upon his dying foe. 
But tell thou me, thou only faithful Simon! 
Where are the men of Edom, whom we saw 
Stretching their amicable hands in parley, 
And quietly mingling with the unbarming foe? 
SIMON. 
Where are they? where the traitors meet, where all 
‘The foes of Simon and Jerusalem, 
in th’ everlasting fire! 1 slew them, John,— 
Thou saw’st my red hand glorious with their blood. 
JOuN. 
False traitors! in their very treachery faleg! 
‘They would betray without their lord—In truth, 
Treason, like empire, brooks not rivalry. 
simon. 
Now, by the bones of Abraham our father, 
I do accuse thee here, false John of Galilee! 
Or, if the title please thee, John the Tyrant! 
Here, in our arm’d, embattled Sanhedrim, 
Thou art our fall's prime cause, and fatal origin! 
From thee, as from a foul and poisonous fount, 
Pour the black waters of calamity 
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O'er Judah’s land! God hates thee, man of Belial! 
And the destroying bolts that fall on thee 

From the insulted heavens, blast all around thee 
With spacious and unsparing desolation. 

Hear me, ye men of Israel! do ye wonder 

That all your bafiled valour hath recoil'd 

From the fierce Gentile onset? that your walls 
Are prostrate, and your last hath scarce repell’d 
But now the flush’d invader?’ "T is from this— 
That the Holy City will not be defended 

By womanish men, and loose adulterers. 

Hear me, I say, this son of Gischala, 

This lustful tyrant, hath he not defiled 

Your daughters, in the open face of day 

Done deeds of shame, which midnight hath no darkness 
So deep as to conceal? It is his pride 

T offend high heaven with crimes before unknown—~ 
Hath he not mock’d the austere and solemn fasts, 
Aud sabbaths of our Law, by revellings 

And most heaven-tainting wantonness? Yea, more, 
Ilath he not made Gou’s festivals a false 

And fraudful pretext for his deeds of guilt? 

Yea, on the day of the Unleavened Bread, 

Even in the garb and with the speech of worship, 
Went he not up into the very Temple? (14) 

And there before the Veil, even in the presence 
Of th’ Holy of Holies, did he not break forth 
With armed and infuriate violence? 

Then did the pavement, which was never red 

But with the guiltless blood of szerifice, 

Reek with the indelible and thrice-foulest stain 
Of kuman carnage. Yea, with impious steel 

He slew the brethren that were kneeling with him 
At the same altar, uttering the same prayers, 
(Speak, Eleazar, was ’t not so?—thou darest not 
Affirm, nor canst deny thine own betrayal.) 

And since that cursed hour of guilty triumph 
There hath he held the palace of his lusts, (15) 
Turning God's Temple to a grove of Belial : 

Even till men wonder that the pillars start not 
From their fix'd sockets ; that the offended roof 
Fall not at once, and crush in his own shame 
The blasphemous invader. Yea, not yet, 

T have not fathom'd yet his depth of sin. 

His common banquet is the Bread of Offering, 
The vessels of the altar are the cups 

From which he drains his riotous drunkenness, 
The incense, that was want to rise to heaven 
Pure as an infant’s breath, now foully stagnates 
Within the pestilen¢ haunts of his lasciviousness. 
Can these things be, and yet our favour’d arms 

Be clad with victory? Can the Lord of Israel 

For us, the scanty remnant of his worshippers, 
Neglect to vindicate his tainted shrine, 

His sanctuary profaned, his outraged Laws? 





JOHN. 
Methinks, if Simon had but fought to-day 
As valiantly as Simon speaks, the foe 
Had never seen to-morrow’s onset— 
SIMON. 
Brethren, 
Yet I demand your audience-~-— 
cs ews. 
Heav him! hear 
The righteous Simon! 





ewan 


SIMON. 
Men of Isract! 
Why stand ye thus in wonder? where the root 
Is hotlow, can the tree be sound? Man's deeds 
Are as man’s doctrines; and who hopes for aught 
But wantonness and foul iniquity 
From that blaspheming and herctical sect, 
The serpent spawn of Sadoc, that corrupt Hl 
The Law of Moses and disdain the Prophets? 
That grossly do defraud the eternal sout 
OF its immortal heritage, and doom it 
To rot for ever with its kindred clay 
In the yrave’s deep unbroken prison-house? i 
Yea, they dispeople with their infidel creed 
Heaven of its holy Angels ;.Jauyh to scorn 
That seerct band of ministering Spirits; 
That therefore, in their indignation, stand 
Aloof, and gaze upon our gathering ruin 
With a contemptuous and pitiless scorn. 
They that were wont to range around our towers 
ir suplight-wing’d battalia, and to war 
Upon our part with adamantine arms. 
JOaN. 
Oh! impotent and miscrable arguer! 
Will he that values not the stake as boldly 
Confront the peril as the man that feels 
Nis all upon the hazard? Men of Galilee, 
The cup of life hath sparkled to our lips, 
And we have drain’d its tide of love and joy, 
Till our veins almost burst with o’erwrought rapture ; 
And well we know, that generous cup, once dash'd, 
Shall never mantle more to the cold lips 
OF the earth-bound dead. And therefore do we fight 
For life as for a mistress, that being lost, 
Is lost for ever. To be what we are 
Is all we hope or pray for; think ye, then, 
That we shail tamely yield the contest up, 
And calmly acquiesce in our extinction? 
We know that there stands yawning at our feet 
The gulf, where dark Annihilation dwells 
With Solitude, her sister; and we fix 
Our stedfast footing on the perilous verge, 
And grapple to the last with the fierce foe 
That seeks to plunge us down; and where's the strength 
‘That can subdue despair?——For the other charge, 
We look not, Simon, to the sky, nor pray 
For sightless and impalpable messengers 
To spare us the proud peril of the war: 
Ourselves are our own Angels! we implore not 
Or supernatural or spiritual aid ; 
We have our own good arms, that God hath given us, 
And valiant hearts to wield those mighty arms. 
SIMON. 
Ob heavens! oh heavens, ye hear it, and endure it! 
Outwearied by the all-frequent blasphemy 
To an indignant patience: and the just 
Still, stil must suffer the enforced alliance 
Of men whose fellowship is death and ruin, 
JOHN. 
Why, thou acknowledged Prince of Murderers! 
Captain Assassin! Lord and Chief of Massacre! 
That pourest blood like water, yet dost deem 
That thou canst wash the foul aud scarlet stain 
From thy polluted soul, as easily 
As from tiy dainty ever-dabbling hands, i 
That wouldst appease with rite and ordinance, 
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wi festival, and slavish ceremony, 
. And prayers that weary even the stones thou kneel’st on, 
The God whose image hourly thou effacest 
With mangling and remorseless steel! ’T is well 
That graves are silent, and that dead men's souls 
Assert not the proud privilege thon wouldst give them; 
For if they did, Heaven's vaults would ring so loudly 
With imprecations ’gainst the righteous Simon, 
That they would pluck by force a plague npon us, 
To which the Roman, and the wasting famine, 
Were soft and healing mercies. 
simon. 
Liar and stave! 
There is no rich libation to the All-Just 
So welcome as the blood of renegades 
And traitors——— 
MIRIAM (apart.) 
Oh! ¥ dare not listen Jonger ! 
The big drops stand upon his brow; his voice 
{s faint and fails, and there 's no food at home. 
The night is dark—I 'll go once more, or perish. 
[Departs unperceived. 
SIMON. 
What, John of Galilee! because my voice 
Is hoarse with speaking of thy crimes, dost scoff, 
And wag thy head at me, and answer laughter? 
Now, if thy voins ran not pure gall, I'll broach 
Theit tide, and prove if all my creed be false; 
If traitors’ reeking blood smell not to heaven 
Like a sweet sacrifice. 
JONN. 
Why, ay! the victim 
Is bound to th’ horns of th’ altar! Strike, I say, 
Ue waits thee—Strike ! 
HIGH-PAIEST. 
Hold, Chiefs of Israel! 
Just Simon! vatiant John! once more I dare 
To cast myself between you, the High-Priest, 
‘Who by his holy office calls on you 
To throw aside your trivial private wrongs, 
And vindicate offence more rank and monstrous. 
Avenge your God! and then avenge yourselves! 
The Temple is polluted—Israel’s Lord 
Mock'd in his presence, Prayers even thence have sisen, | 
Prayers from the jealous holy Sanctuary, 
Even to the Crucified Man our fathers slew. 
JEWS. 
The Crucified! the Man of Nazareth! 
HIGH-PRIEST. 
This morn, as font, our maidens had gone up 
To chant their suppliant hymn; and they had raised 
The song that Isract on the Red Sea shore 
Took up triumphant; and they closed the strain, 
‘That, like th’ Egyptian and his car-horne host, 
The billows of Heaven's wrath might overwhelm 
The Gentile foe, and so preserve Jerusalem; 
When at the close and fall a single voice 
Linger’d upon the note, with, « Be it done 
Through Jesus Christ, thine only Son.» 
My spirit shrank within me; horror-struck, 
I fisten’d; all was silence! Then again 
! look’d upon the veiled damsels, all 





With one accord took up the swelling strain 
To him that triumph’d gloriously. ¥ turn'd 
To the Ark and Mercy Scat, and then again +i 
Theard that single, saft, melodious voice, = 
| 
! 


« Lord of Mereies, be it done, 
Through Jesus Christ, thine only Son. 
Here, then, assembled Lords of Israel, 
Whoever be the victim, 1 demand hi 
Your wisdom must detect, your justice wreak 
Fit punishment upon the accursed sacrilege. 
satone (apart.) 
Miriam! Miriam! Ha!—She's fled.—Guiit! Guilt 
Prophetic of the damning accusation 
It doth deserve! Apostate! ‘t were a sin 
Against Jerusalem and Heaven to spare thee! 
BAGH-PRIEST. 
T do commend you, brethren, for your silence! 
I see the abhorrence labouring in your hearts, 
Too deep and too infuriate for words, 
SIMON. 

Now, if it were my child, my Sarah's child, 
The child that she died blessing, I'd not sleep 
Till the stones crush her. Yea, thus, thus I'd grasp, 
And hurt destruction on her guilty head. 
Here, John, I pledge mine hand to thee, till vengeance 
Scize on the false and insolent blasphemer. 

(s\uone, half unveiled, rushing forward, stops irre- 

solutely.) 

Their eyes oppress me—my heart chokes my voice 
And my lips cling together ——Oh | my mother, 
Upon thy death-hed didst thou not beseech us 
To love each other! 














WIGH-PRIEST. 
Vejled maid, what art thou? 
SALONE. 
Off! off! the blood of Abraham swells within me— 
As I cast down my veil, F cast away 
All fear, all tenderness, all fond remorse, 
It is too good a death for one so guilty 
To perish for Jerusalemn—— : £ 
[She stands unveiled. 
SIMON. 
Salone! 
HIGH-PRIEST. 
The admired daughter of the noble Simon! 
VOICE AT A DISTANCE, 
Isracl! Israel! 
HGH-PRIEST. 
Who is this, that speaks 
g accent of command ? 
VOICE. 


With such a thril 





Isvacl! Israel! 
IBWS. 


! give place! the Prophet! 
abrraM (the false prophet). 





Israel! Israel! 
HIGH-PRISST. 
Peace! 
ADIRAM. 
Ay! peace, I say! 
The wounds are hound ; the blood is stanch'd! and hate 
Ts turn'd to love! and rancorous jealousy 
‘Fo kindred concord! and the clashing swords 
To bridal sounds! the fury of the feud 
To revel avd the jocund nuptial feast. 
HIGH-PRIEST. 
What means Abiram ? 
ABIEAM. 
It is from on Righ. 
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! Brave Amariah, son of John ! Salone, 
Daughter of Simon! thus J join their hands; 
And thus | bless the wedded and the beautiful! 
And thus I bind the Captains of Jerusalem 

In the strong bonds of unity and peace.— 





cup?(16) 
And the tabret and the harp for the chamber of the 

bride? 

Lo! bright as burnish’d gold the lamps are sparkling up, 

And the odours of the incense are breathing far and 
wide; 

And the maidens’ feet are glancing in the virgins’ wed- 
ding train; 

And the sad streets of Salem are alive with joy again! 


| And where is now the wine for the bridegroom's rosy 
i 


THE IRWS. 
Long live Salone | Long live Amariah! 
SALONE. 
Am I awake ?—how came I here unveil'd 
Among the bold and glaring eyes af men ? 
THE JEWS, 
Long live Salone! Long live Amariah! 
SIMON. 
He speaks from Heaven—accept'st thou, John of Galilee, 
Heaven's torms of peace? 
i IouK. 
From earth or heaven, § care not— 
What says my boy? « 
AMARUB. 
Oh! rather let me ask, 
What says the maid? Oh! raven-hair’d Salone, 
Why dost thou crowd thy jealous veil around thee? 
Look on me frecly; beauteous in thy freedom ; 
As when this morn J saw thee, on our walls, 
Thy hair cast back, and bare thy marble brow 
To the bright wooing of the enamour'd sun: 
They were my banner, Beauty, those dark locks; 
‘And in the battle 't was my pride, my strength, 
To think that eyes like thine were gazing on me. 
SALONS. 
Oh no, thon saw’st me not!—Oh, Amariah! 
What Prophets speak must be falfill'd. "T were vain 
T oppose at onee the will of Hcaven—and thee. 
oun 
Now, if there be enough of generdua food, 
A cup of wine in all the wasted city, 
{ We ‘lt have a jocund revel. 





i SIMON. 
} Prophet Abiram, 
| Lhave a question for thy secret car. 
! ‘Thou man, whose eyes are purged from earthly film, 
j Seest thou no further down the tide of time? 
! Beyond this bridal nothing?—Answer me! 
i For it should secm this designated union 
' OF two so noble, this conspiring blood 
* Of Israe!'s chiefs, portends some glorious fruit 
To ripen in the deep Futurity. 
ABIBAM. 





Simon, what meanest thou? 
sIMOK. 
The Hope of Israel! 
Shall it not dawn from darkness? Oh! begot 


i 
| 
1 
| 
| 
if 
I 
! 
| 
| In Judali's hour of peril, and conceived 
qd 


In her extreme of agony, what birth £ 
So meet and fitting for the great Discomfiter? 
ABIRAM. 
A light falls on me. 
SIMON. 

Prophet! what shall dye 
The robe of purple with so bright a grain 
As Roman blood? Before our gates are met 
The lords of empire, and our walls may laugh 
Their siege to scorn, even till the Branca be grown 
That's not yet planted—Yea, the wrested sceptre 
Of earth, the sole dominion—-—Back. Abiram, 
To thy prophetic cave—knecl, pray, fast, weep; 
And thou shalt bless us with far nobler tidings, 
And we will kiss thy feet, thou Harbinger 
OF Judah's glory—-— 

Now lead on the Bridal. 

Blow trumpets! shout, exulting Israel ! 
Shout Amariah! shout again Salone ! 
Shout louder yet, the Bridegroom and the Bride ! 
Rejoice, O Zion, now on all thy hills; 
City of David, through thy streets rejoice! 


Fountain of Siloe—Night—An approaching Storm, 


MARIAM, 
He is not here! and yet he might have known 
That the cold gloom of the tempestuous shies 
Could never change a faithful heart tike mine, 
He might have known me not a maid to Jove 
Under the melting moonlight, and soft stars, 
And to fall off in darkness and in storm. 

Ah! seal'd for ever be my slanderoas lips! 
Alas! it is the bitterest pang of misery 

That it will force from us unworthy doubts 

Of the most tried and truc. Oh, Javan, Javan! 
Tt was but now that with presumptuous heart 
I did repine against the all-gracious heavens, 
‘That wrapt me round in charitable darkness, 
Because my erring feet had well-nigh miss'd 
Their known familiar path. 





Javan, Mimam, 


JAVAN. 
What's there? I see 
A white and spirit-like gleaming—It must be! 
I see her not, yet feel that it is Miriam, 
By the indistinct and dimly visible grace 
That haunts her motions; by her tread, that falls 
Trembling and soft like moonlight on the earth. 
What dost thou here? now—now? where every moment 
The soldiers prowl, and meeting sentinels 
Chaltenge cach other? I have wateh'd for thee 
As prisoners for the hour of their deliverance ; 
Yet did I pray, love! that thou mightst not come, 
Even that thou mightst be faithless to thy vows, 
Rather than meet this peril—-— Miriam, 
Why art thou here? 
MIRIAM. 

Does Javan ask me why ? 
Because I saw my father pine with hunger— 
Because——I never hope to come again. 

JAVAN. 

Too true! this night, this fatal night, if Heaven 
Strike not their conquering host, the foe achicves 
His tardy victory. Round the shatter’d walls 
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is the smother'd hum of preparation. 

With stealthy footsteps, and with muffled arms, 
Along the trenches, round the lowering engines, 

1 saw them gathering: men stood whispering men, 
As though revealing some portentous secret; 
Atevery sound cried, Uist! and look’d reproachfully 
Upon each other, Now and then a light 

From some far part of the encircling camp 


Danger may gather round thee, like the clouds 
Round one of heaven's pure stars, thou’lt hold within 
Thy course unsullicd. 
MIRIAN. 
is worse than all ! 
Oh! mock not thus with wild extravagant praise 
A very weak and most unworthy girl, 
Javan, one last, one parting word wit! thee— 











Breaks suddenly out, and then is quench’d as suddenly. } There have been times, when I have said light words, 


The forced unnatural quiet, that pervades 
Tliose myriads of arm’d and sleepless warriors, 
Presages earthly tempest; as yon clouds, 
That in theic mute and ponderous blackness hang 
Over our heads, a tumult in the skies— ~ 
‘The earth and heaven alike are terribly calm. 

MINIAM, 
Alas! alas! give me the food ! let's say 
Farewell as fondly as a dying man 
Should say it to a dying woman! 

TAVAN, 
Miriam! 

It shall not be. He, He hath given command, 
That when the signs are manifest, we should flec (17) 
Unto the mountains. + 

MIRIAM. 

Javan, tempt me not: 
My soul is weak. Hast thou not said of old 
How dangerous ’t is to wrest the words of truth 
To the excusing our own fond desires ? 
There ‘s an eternal mandate, unrepeal’d, 
Nor e’er to be rescinded, » Love thy Father!» 
God speaks with many voices; one in the heart, 
True thougl instinctive; one in the Holy Law, 
The first that's coupled with a gracious promise. 

JAVAN. 

Yet are his words, « Leave all, and follow me, 
Thou shalt not love thy father more than mes—? 
Darest disobey them? 





‘MIRIAM, 

Javan, while I tread 
The path of duty I am following him; 
And, loving whom I ought to love, love him. 

AAVAN, 

If thou couldst save or succour—if this night 
Were not the last— 

MIBIAM. 

Oh, dearest, think awhile! 
It matters little at what hour o” the day 
The righteous falls asleep; death cannot come 
To him uotimely who is fit to die: 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven ; 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality. 
But every moment to the man of guilt 
And bloodshed, one like——ah me! like my father, 
Each instant rescued from the grasp of death, 
May be a blessed chosen opportunity 
For the everlasting merey—Think what’t is 
For time’s minutest period to delay 
An infidel’s death, a murderer's—— 
JAVAN. 


Go! go, dearest! 
If I were dying, I would have thee go— 
Oh! thou inspher’d, unearthly loveliness ! 


* 


' Mau. xxiv, 16, 3 Matt. x, 7. 


As maidens use, that made thy kind heart bleed ; 
There have been moments, when I have seen thee sad, 
And I have esuelly sported with thy sadness: 
Ihave been proud, oh ! very proud, to hear 
Thy fond lips dwell on beauty, when thine eyes 
Were on this thin and wasted form of mine. 
Forgive me, oh! forgive me, for 1 deem'd 
The hour would surely come, when the fond bride 
Might well repay the maiden’s waywardness. 
Oh! look not thus o'exjoy'd, for if | thought 
We cer could meet again this side the grave, 
| Trust me, I had been charier of my tenderness. 
Yet one word more—I do misteust thee, Javan, 
Though coldly thou dost labour to conceal it; 
‘Thou hast some frantic scheme to risk for mine 
! Thy precious life—Besecch thee, heap not thou 
More sorrows on the o'erburthen'd. 
JAVAN, 
Think’st thou, then, 
T have no trust but in this arm of flesh 
To save thee? i 
MIRIAM. 

‘Oh, kind Javan! pray not thou 
That I may live, that is too wild a prayer; 
‘That } may die unspotted, be thy suit 
To Him who loves the spotless. 


TAVAN. 
. : Ha—the thought! 
It pierces like a sword into my heart! 
MIRIAM. 


And think’st thou mine unwounded ?—Fare thee well! 
Our presence does but rack each other's souls. 
Farewell ! and if thou lovest when Iam dead, 
May she be to thee, all 1 hoped to be. 

IANAN. 





Go—go— 
MIRIAM. 
Thou bidst me part, and yet detain'st me 
With clinging grasp—ah no, ‘tis I clasp thee. 
I knew not that my fond unconscious hand 
Had been so bold—Oh, Javan! ere the morn 
"T will have no power t' offend thee—'t will be cold. 
JAVAN. 
Offend me! Miriam, when thou ’rt above 
Among the Saints, and I in the sinful world, 
How terrible ‘t will be if I should forfeit 
The hope of meeting thee in blessedness. 
MIRIAM, 
Forfeit! with faith like thine? 
JAVAN, 
Thou well rebukest me. 
To thy Redeemer I commit thee now, 
| 'To leave thee here, or take thee to himself. 
| Farewell, farewell! the life of this sad heart,— 
| Dearer than life——I look for thee, and lo! 
Nought but blind darkness—— 
Save where you mad city, 
22 
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As though at peace and in luxurious joy, 
Is hanging out her bright and festive lamps. 


There have been tears from holier eyes than mine 
Pour'd o'er thee, Zion! yea, the Son of Blan 
This thy devoted hour foresaw and wept. 
And [—can 1 refrain from weeping? Yes, 
My country, in thy darker destiny 
Will [ awhile forget mine own distress, 


T feel it now, the sad, the coming hour; 

The signs are full, and never shall the sun 
Shine on the cedar roofs of Salem more; 

Rer tale of splendour now is told and done: 
Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt, 
And all is o'er, her grandeur and her guilt. 


Oh! fair and favour'd city, where of old 

The balmy airs were rich with melody, 

That led her pomp beneath the cloudless shy 
In vestments taming with the orient gold ; 
Her gold is dim, and mute her music's voice; 
The Heathen o'er her perish’d pomp rejoice. 





Row stately then was every palm-deck'd street, 

Down which the maidens danced with tinkling feet ; 
How proud the elders in the lofty gate! 

How crowded all her nation’s solemn feasts 

With white-robed Levites and high-mitred Priests; 
How gorgeous all her Temple's sacred state! 

Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for slaves, 

Her gates thrown down, her elders in their graves; 

Her feasts are holden ‘mid the Gentile’s scorn, 

By stealth Ler Priesthood’s holy garments worn ; 

And where her Temple crown'd the glittering rock, 

The wandcring shepherd folds his evening tlock. 


‘When shall the work, the work of death begin? 
When come tle avengers of proud Judah's sin? 
Aceldama! accursed and guilty ground, 

Gird all the city im thy dismal hound, 

Her price is paid, and she is sold like thou; 
Let every ancient monument and tomb 
Bularge the border of its vaulted gloom, 

Their spacious chambers alt are wanted now. 


But nevermore shall yon ost city neod 
Those secret places for her future dead ; 

OF all her children, when this night is pass’, 
Devoted Salem’s darkest, and her last, 

Of all Lier children none is left to her, 

Save those whose house is in the sepulchre. 





Yet, guilty city, who shall mourn for thee? 

Shall Christian voices wail thy devastation? 
Look down! look down, avenged Calvary, 

Upon thy late yet dreadful expiation. 
Oh! long foretold, though slow accomplish’d fate, 
« Her house is left unto her desolate;» 
Proud Caesar's ploughshare o'er her ruins driven, 
Fulfils at length the tardy doom of heaven; 
The wrathful viaPs drops at'length are pour'd 
On the rebellious race that crucified their Lordé 


Streets of Jerusalem—Night. 
Many Jews meeting. 
FIRST JEW. 
Saw ye it, father! saw ye what the city 
Stands gazing at? As I pass through the streets, 
There were pale women wandering up and down; 
And on the house-tops there were haggard Faces 
Turn'd to the heavens, whercer the ghostly light 
Fell on them. Even the prowling plunderers, 
That break our houses for suspected food, 
Their quick and stealthful footsteps cheek, and gasp 
In wonder. They, that in deep weariness, 
Or wounded in the battle of the morn, 
Had cast themselves to slumber on the stones, 
Lift up their drowsy heads, and languidly 
Do shudder at the sight. 
SECOND JEW. 
What sight? what say’st thou? 
FIRST JEW. 
The star, the star, the fiery-tressed star, 
That all his fatal year hath hung in the heavens 
Above us, gleaming like a bloody sword, 
Twice hath it moved. Men cried aloud, « A tempest!» 
And there was blackness, as of thunder clouds: 
But yet that angry sign glared fiercely through them, 
And the third time, with stow and solemn motion, 
“T was shaken and brandish'd. 
SECOND JBW. 
Timorous hoy! thou speak’st 
As though these things were strange. Why now we sleep 
With prodigies ablaze in all the heavens, 
And the earth teeming with portentous signs, 
As sound as when the moon and constant stars . 
Beam'd quietly upon the stumbering cartlt 
‘Their customary fires. Dost thou remember, 
At Pentecost, when all the tand of Judah 
Stood round the Altar, at the dead of night, 
A Light broke out, and ail the Temple shone 
With the meteorous glory? ‘t was not like 
The light of sun or moon, but it was clear 
And bright as either, only that it wither’d 
Men's faces to a hue like death, 
‘THIRD JEW, 
“T was strange! 
And, if Derr not, on that very day, 
The Pricst led forth the spotless sacrifice, « 
Aad as he led it, it fell down, and cast 
Its young upon the sacred pavement. 
FOURTH JEW. 
Brethren, 
Have ye forgot the eve, when war broke out 
Even in the keavens? all the wide northern sk 
‘Was rocking with arm’d men and fiery chariois, 
With an ahrupt and sudden noiselessness, 
Wildly, confusedly they cross'd and mingled, 
As when the Red Sea wayes dash’d to and fro 
‘The crazed cars of Pharach—-— 
TRIAD JEW. 
‘Who comes here 





In his white robes so hastily ? 
TINT IEW. 
““*P is the Levite, 
The Holy Aaron. 
LEVITE. 
Brethren! Ob, my Brethren! 
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“ + THE Ew. 
Speak, Rabbi, all our souls thiret for thy words. 
LEVITE, 

But now within the Temple, as I minister’d 
There was a silence round us; the wild sounds 
Of the o'erwearied war had fallen aalcep. 
A silence, even as though all earth were fix'd 
Like us in adoration, when the gate, 
‘The Eastern gate, with all its ponderous bars 
And bolts of iron, started wide asunder, 
And all the strength of man doth vainly toil 
To close the stubborn and rebellious leaves. 

FIRST JEW. 
What now? 

ANOTURR JEW. 
What now? why all things sad and monstrous. 

The Prophets stand aghast, and vainly seek, 
Amid the thronging and tumultuous signs 
Which crowd this wild disastrous night, the intent 
Of the Eternal. Wonder breaks o'er wonder, 
As clouds roll o'er each other in the skies ; 
And Terror, wantoning with man's perplexity, 
No sooner hath infix’d the awed attention 
On some strange prodigy, than it straight distracts it 
To a stranger and more fearful. 

THIAD JEW. 

Hark! what's there ? 

Fresh horror !—~- 


(At a distance.) 
To the sound of timbrels sweet, (18) 
Moving slow our solemn feet, 
‘We have borne thee on the road, 
To the virgin’s hlest abode ; 
With thy yellow torches gleaming, 
And thy scarlet mantte streaming, 
‘And the canopy above 
Swaying as we slowly move. 


Thou hast left the joyous feast, 
And the mirth and e have ceast; 
And now we set thee down before 
The jealously-unclosing door; 

* That the favour'd youth admits 
Where the veiled virgin sits 

* In the bliss of maiden fear, 

Waiting our soft tread to hear; 
Arid the music's brisker din, 
At the bridegroom's entering in, 
Entering in a welcome guest 
‘To the chamber of his rest. 





SECOND JEW. 
It is the bridal song of Amariah 
And fair Salone. In the house of Simon 
‘The rites’are held ; nor bears the Bridegroom home 
Itis plightcd Spouse, but there doth deek his chamber ; 
These perilous times dispensing with the rigour 
Of ancient usage—— . 
YoIGR WITHIN, 
Woe! woe! woe! 
FIRST JEW. 
Alas! 
The son of Hananiah? is’t not he? 
THIOD JEW. 
‘Whom said’st? 


SECOND JEW. 
Art thou a stranger in Jerusalem, 
That thou rememberest not that fearful man? 
FOURTH JEW. 
Speak! speak ! we know not all. 
SECOND JEW. 
Why thus it was; 
A rude and homely dresser of the vine, 
He had came up to the Feast of Tabernacles, 
When suddenly a spirit fell upon him, 
Evil or 00d we know not. Ever since 
(And now seven years are past since it befell, 
Our city then being prosperous and at peace), 
He hath gone wandering through the darkling streets 
At midnight under the cold quiet stars; 
He hath one wandering through the crowded market 
At noonday under the bright blazing sun, 
With that one ominous cry of « Woe, woe, woe!» 
Some scoff'd and mock'd him, some would give him food; 
He neither errsed the one, nor thank'd the other. 
The Sanhedsim hade scourge him, and myself 
Beheld him lash’d, till the bare bones stood out 
‘Through the maim'd flesh, still, still he only cried, 
Woe to the City, till his patience wearied 
The angry persecutors, When they freed him, 
’T was still the same, the incessant Woe, woe, woe. 
But when our siege began, awhile he ceased, 
As though his prophecy were fulfill'd; till now 
We had not heard his dire and boding voice. 
Wray. 






Woe! woe! woe! 
Josnua, the Son of Hananiah. 
Woe! woe! 
A voice from the East! a voice from the West! 
From the four winds a voice against Jerusalem! 
A voice against the Temple of the Lord! > | 
A voice against the Bridegrooms and the Brides t 
A voice against all people of the land! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
SECOND JEW. 
‘They are the very words, the very voice 
Which we have heard so long. And yet, methinks, 
There is a mournful triumph in the tone 
‘er heard before. His eyes, that were of old 
Fix'd on the earth, now wander all abroad, 
As though the tardy consummation 
Afflicted him with wonder——Ilark! again. 





CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
Now the jocund song is thine, 
Bride of David's kingly line! 
How thy dove-like bosom trembleth, 
And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the-dews of eve 
A moist and tremuleus glitter leave 
On the bashful sealed lid! 
Close within the bride-veil hid, 
Motioniess thou sit’st and mute ; 
Save thatat the soft salute 
OF each entering maiden friend 
Thou dost rise and softly bend. 


Hark! a brisker, merrier glee! 

‘The door unfolds,—’t is he, ’t is he. 
Thus we lift our lamps to meet him, 
‘Thus we touch our lutes to greet him, 
Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 
Thou shalt give a tenderer greeting. 
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Josaua. BIGH-PRIEST. 
Woe! woe! I know not why, I felt 
A voice from the East! a voice from the West! As though an outcast from the abandon’d Temple, 
From the four winds a voice against Jerusalem! And fled. 
A voice ugainst the Temple of the Lord! sews, 
A voice against the Bridegrooms and the Brides! Oh God! and Father of our Fathers, 
A voice against all people of the land! j Dest thou desert ws? 
Woe! woe—— [Bursts away, followed by Second Jew. 
FIAST SEW. CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND MAIDENS, 
Didst speak ? Under a happy planet art thou led, 
THIRD JEW. Ob, chosen Virgin! to thy bridal bed, 
No. So put thou off thy soft and bashful sadness, 
FOURTH JEW. And wipe away the timid maiden tear,— 
Look’d he on us as he spake? Lo! redolent with-the Prophet's oil of gladness, . 
vinst Jew {to the Second returning.) And mark’d by heaven, the Bridegroom Youth is here. 
Thou follow'dst him! what now? 
SECOND JEW, FIRST JEW, 
°T was a True Prophet! | Hark—hark ! an armed tread! 
THE JEWS. SECOND JEW, 
Wherefore? Where went he? ! The bold Ben Cathla. 
SECOND JEW. a BEN CATHLA. 
- To the outer wall; 1 Ay, ye are met, all met, as in a mart, 
And there he suddenly cried out and sternly, ; T’ exchange against cach other your dark ta es 
« A voice against the son of Hananiah! OF this night's fearful prodigies. a know it, 
Woe, woe!s and at the instant, whether struck | By the inquisitive and half-suspicious looks 
By a chance stone from the enemy's engines, down | With which ye eye cach other, ye do wish 
He sank and died !—— To disbelieve all ye have heard, and yet 
TeIRD JEW. Ye dare not. If ye have scen the moon unsphered, 
There 's some one comes this way— | And the stars fall; if the pale sheeted ghosts 
Art sure he died indeed? . | Have met you wandering, and have pointed at you 
\ cares. With ominous designation; yet scoff 
It is the High-Priest, Your poor and trivial terrors—Know ye Michol ? 
The ephod gleams throngh the pale lowering night; ere teva: 
The breastplate gems, and the pure mitre-gold, Michot! 
Shine lamplike, and the bells that fringe his robe = BEN CATRLA. 
Chime fainily. e noble lady, she whose futhers 
HIGH-PRIEST. Dwelt beyond Jordan—— 





SECOND JEW. 
' Yes, we know her, 

ates | The tender and the delicate of women, (19) 

Who's he that will not hear That would not set her foot upon the ground 
The words of God’s High-Priest? For delieary, and, ery temeenes 
‘The same!—We had gone forth in quest of food : 
And we had enter'd many a house, where men 
Were preying upon meagre herbs and skins ; 
And some were sating upon loathsome things 
| Unutterable, the ravening hunger. Some, 
Whom we had plunder’d oft, laugh’d in their agony 
To sce us baffled. At her door she met us, 
Why hearken, then —Upon a sudden And « We have feasted together heretofore,» 
The pavement seem’d to swell beneath my feet, | She said, « most welcome warriors!» and she led us, 
And the Veil shiver'd, and the pillars rock’d. And bade us sit like dear and honour'd guosts, 
And there, within the very Holy of Holies, While she made ready. Some among us wonder'd, 
There, from behind the winged Cherubim, and some spake jeeringly, and thank’d the lady 
Where the Ark stood, noise, hurried and tumultuous, | That she had thus with provident care reserved 
Was heard, as when a king with all his host { The choicest banquet for our scarcest days. 
Doth quit his palace. And anon, a voice, j But ever as she busily minister'd, 
Or voices, half in grief, half anger, yet | Quick, sudden cobs of laughter broke from her. 
Nor human grief nor anger, even it seem’d | At length the vessel's covering she raised up, 
As though the hoarse and rolling thunder spake | And there it lay—— 
With the articulate voice of man, it said, 
« Lar us pepant!s 


Israel, hear! J do beseech you, 
Brethren, give ear!— 


HIGH-PRIEST. 
. Tt was but now 
I sate within the Temple, in the court 
That ’s consecrate to mine office—Your eyes wander— 
JEWS. 
Go on!— 
HIGH-PRIEST. 


HIGH-PRIEST, 
What lay 7—Thou 'rt sick and pale, 
JEWS. j BRN CATELA. 
Most terrible! What follow’d? ; By earth and heaven, the remnant of a child! 


Speak on! speak on! i A human child!——Ay, start! so started we— 
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Whereat she shriek’d aloud, and clapp'd her hands, 

+ Oh! dainty and fastidious appetites! 

The mother feasts upon her babe, and strangers 
Loathe the repasts—and then—« My beautiful child !» 


| The treasure of my womb! my hosom’s joy!» 


And then in her cool madness did she spurn us 

Out of her doors.—Oh still—oh sul! I hear her, 

‘And I shall hear her till my day of death. 
WiGH-PRIEST. 

Oh, God of Mercies! this was once thy city! 


cHonus. 
Joy to thee, beautiful and bashful Bride? 
Joy! for the thrills of pride and joy become thee; 
Thy curse of barreness is taken from thee, 
And thou shalt see the rosy infant sleeping 
Upon the snowy fountain of thy breast ; 
And thou shalt feel bow mothers’ hearts are blest 
By hours of bliss for moments’ pain and weeping. 
Joy to thee! 


The above, Simox, Joun. 


SIMON, 


Away! what do ye in our midnight streets? 


Go sleep! go sleep! or we shall have to lash you, 

When the horn summons to the morning's war, 

From out your drowsy beds——Away! I say. 
HIGH-PRIEST. 

Simon, thou knowst not the dark signs abroad. 

JOHN. 

Ay | is 't not fearful and most ominous 

That the sun shines not at deep midnight? Mark me, 

Ye men with gasping lips and shivering limbs, 

Thou mitred priest, and ye misnamed warriors, 

If ye infect with your pale aguish fears 

Our valiant city, we'll nor leave you limbs 

To shake, nor voices to complain—T’ your homes. 


Srwon, Joun. 


JOHN. 
In truth, good Simon, f am half your proselyte ; 
Your angels, that do bear such excellent wine, 
Might shuke a faith more firm than ours. 

SIMON. 

Braye Johu, 

My soul is jocund. Expectation soars 
Before mine eyes, like to a new-fledged eagle, 
And stoopeth from her heavens with palms ne'er worn 
By brows of Israel. Glory mounts with her, 
Her deep seraphic trumpet swelling loud 
O'er Zion's gladdening towers. 

JOBN. 

- Why, then, to sleep. 

This fight by day, and revel all the night, 
Needs some repose—I ‘ll to my hed—Farewell ! 

SIMON. 
Brave John, farewell! and { ‘Il to rest, and dream 
Upon the coming honours of to-morrow. 


. MIRIAM. 
To-morrow! will that morrow dawn upon thee? 
I've warn'd them, I have lifted up my voice 

As lond ast were an angel's, and well nigh 
Had I betrayd my secret: they but scoff'd, 

And ask’d how long I had been a prophetess ? 
But that injurious John did foully taunt me, 


As though I envied my lost sister's bridal. 
And when I clung to my dear father’s neck, 
With the close fondness of a last embrace, 
| He shook me from him. 
i But, ah me! how strange! 
This moment, and the hurrying streets were full 
pAsata festival, now all ‘s so silent 
That I might hear the footsteps of a child. 
The sound of dissolute mirth hath ceased, the lamps 
Are spent, tle voice of music broken off. 
No watchman’s tread comes from the silent wall, 
There are nor lights nor voices in the towers. 
The hungry have given up the idle search 
| For food, the gazers on the heavens are gane, 
Even fear’s at rest—all still as in a sepulchre! 
And thou liest sleeping, oh Jerusalem! 
A deeper slumber could not fall upon thee, 
1f thou wert desolate of all thy children, 
And thy razed streets a dwelling-place for owls. 
1 do mistake! this is the Wilderness, 
The Desert, where winds pass and make no sound, 
And not the populous city, the besieged 
And overhung with tempest. Why, my voice, 
My motion, breaks upon the oppressive stillness 
Like a forbidden and disturbing sound. 
The very air’s asleep, my fecblest breathing 
{is audible—t ‘ll think my prayers—and then—— 
is the thunder of the Living God ! 
It peals! it crashes! it comes down in fire! 
Again! it is the engine of the foe, 
Our walls are dust before it -—Wake—oh wake— 
Oh Israel!—Oh Jerusalem, awake ! 
} Why shouldst thou wake? thy foe is in the heavens. 
Yea, thy judicial slumber weighs thee down, 
And gives thee, ob! lost city, to the Gentile 
Defenceless, unresisting. 








It rolls down, 
As though the Everlasting raged not now 
{ Against our guilty Zion, but did mingle 
The universal world in our destruction ; 
| And ali mankind were destined for a sacrifice 
On Israel’s funeral pile. Oh Crucified! 
| Here, here, where thou didst suffer, 1 bescech thee 
Even by thy Cross! 
Hark! now in impious rivalry 

Man thunders. In the centre of our streets 
‘The Gentile trumpet, the triumphant shouts 
Of onset; and I,—I, a trembling girl, 
Alone, awake, abroad. 

Ob, now ye wake, 
Now ye pour forth, and hideous Massacre, 
Loathing his bloodless conquest, joys to see you 
Thus naked and unarm'd—But where ’s my father? 
' Upon his couch in dreams of future glory. 
Oh! where's my sister? in her bridal bed. 


i Many Jews. | 





i 2 FIRST JEW. 
i To the Temple! To the Temple! Israel! Israel! 

! Your walls are on the earth, your houses burn 

; Like fires amid the autumnal olive grounds. 

| The Gentile’s in the courts of the Lord's house. 

j To the Temple! save or perish with the Temple! 

H SKCOND JEW. 

| To the Temple! haste, oh all yr circumcised ! 
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Stay not for wife or child, for gold or treasure! 
Pause not for light! the heavens are all on fire, 
The Universal City burns! 

THIRD sew. 

Arms! Arms! 

Our women fall like doves into the nets 
Of the fowler, and they dash upon the stones 
Our innocent babes. Arms! Arms! before we die 
Let 's reap a bloody harvest of revenge. 
To the Temple! 

FOURTH JEW. 

Simona! to, the valiant Simon. 


The above, Simon, 


SIMON. 
He comes! he comes! the black night blackens with him, 
And the winds groan beneath his chariot whcely— 
He comes from heaven, the Avenger of Jerusalem! 
Ay, strike, proud Roman! fall, thou uscless wall! 
And vail your heads, ye towers, that have discharged 
Your brief, your fruitless duty of resistance, 
I've heard thee tong, fierce Gentile! th’ earthquakeshocks 
OF thy huge engines smote upon my soul, 
And my soul scorn'd them, Oh! and hear’st not thou 
One mightier than thysclf, that shakes the heavens? 

Oh pardon, that I thought that He, whose coming 

Is promised and reveald, would ealmly wait 
The tardy throes of human birth. Messiah, 
I know thee now, 1 know yon lightning fire 
Thy robe of glory, and thy steps in heaven 
Incessant thundering. 

Thad brought mine arms, 
Mine earthly arms, my breastplate and my sword, 
To cover and defend me—Oh! but thou 
Art jealous, nor endurest that human arm 
Intrude on thy deliverance. I forswear them, 
J cast them from me. Helmless, with nor shield 
Nor sword, I stand, and in my nakedness 
Wait thee, victorious Roman—— 

Taws. 

To the Temple! 

SIMON. 
Ay, well thou say’st, « to the Temple» —there ‘t will be 
Most visible. In his own house the Lord 
Will shine most glorious. Sal we not behold 
The Fathers bursting from their yielding graves, 
Patriarchs and Priests, and Kings and Prophets, met 
A host of spectral watchmen, on the towers 
Of Zion to behold the fall accomplishing 
Of every Type and deep Prophetic word? 

Ay, to the Temple! thither will I too, 

‘There bask in all the fulness of the day 
‘That breaks at length o'er the long night of Judah. 


Chorus, of Jews flying towards the Temple. 
Fly! fly! fly? 

Clouds, not of incense, from the Temple rise, 
And there are altar-fires, but not of sacrifice. 

And there are victims, yet nor bulls nor goats; 
And Priests are there, but not of Aaron's kin; 
And he that doth the murtherous rite begin, 

To stranger Gods his hecatomb devotes; 
Hlis hecatomb of Isracl’s chosen race 
All foully slaughter'd in their Holy Place. 





Break into joy, ye barren, that ne‘er bore! (20) 
Rejoice, ye breasts, where ne'er sweet infant hung! 
From you, from you no smiling babes are wrung, 

Ye die, but not amid your children’s gore. 

But how! and weep, oh ye that are with child, 

Ye on whose bosoms unwean’d babes are laid ‘ 

The sword that's with the mother's blood defiled 
Stili with the infant gluts the insatiate blade, 





Fly! fly! fly! 
Fly not, I say, for Death is every where, 
To keen-cyed Lust all places are the same: 
There's not @ secret chamber in whose lair 
Our wives can siroud them from th’ abhorred shame. 
Where the sword fails, the fire will find us there, 
All, all is death—the Gentile or the flame. 


On to the Temple! Brethren, Israel on! 
Though every slippery street with carnage swims, 
Ho! spite of famish’d hearts and wounded limbs, 

Still, still, while yet there stands one holy stone, 
Fight for your God, his sacred honse to save, 

Or have its blazing ruins for your grave ! 


The Streets of Jerusalem. 


MIRIAM. 
Thou hard firm earth, thou wilt not break before me, 
And hide me in thy dark and secret bosom! 
Ye burning towers, ye fall upon your children 
With a compassionate ruin—not on me— 
Ye spare me only, I alone am mark’d 
And seal'd for life: death cruelly scems to stun me, 
Me, who am readiest and most wish to die. 
Oh! I have sat me by the ghastly slain 
In envy of their state, and wept a prayer 
That I were cold like them, and safe from th’ hands 
Of the remorseless conqueror, [ have fled, 
And fled, and fled, and still I fly the nearer 
To the howling ravagers—they are every where. 
T've closed mine eyes, and rush’d | know not whither, 
And are swords and men and furious faces 
Before me, and behind me, and around me. 

But ah! the-shricks that come from out the dwellings 
Of my youth's loved companions—every where 
Thear some dear and most familiar voice 
In its despairing frantic agonies. 

Ah me! that I were struck with leprosy, 
That sinful men might loathe me, and pass on. 

And I might now have been by that sweet fountain 
Where the winds whisper through the moonlight leaves, 
1 might have been with Javan’ there~-Off, off-— 

These are not thoughts for one about to die— 
Ok, Lord and Saviour Christ! 


An Oup Man, Mam. 





OLD MAN. 
Who spake of Christ? 

What hath that name to do with saving here? 
He's here, he ’s, here, the Lord of desolation, 
Begirt with vengeance! in the fire above, 
And fire below! in all the blazing city 
Bebold him manifest! 

MIRIAM. 

Oh! aged man 
And miserable, on the verge of the grave 
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‘Thus lingering to behold thy country’s ruin, 
What know’st thou of the Christ? 
OLB MAN. 
I, 1 beheld him, 
The Man of Nazareth whom thou mean'st—I saw him 
When he went labouring up the accursed hill, 
Heavily on his scourged and blecding shoulders 
Press'd the rough cross, and from his crowned brow 
(Crown'd with no kingly diadem) the pale blood 
Was shaken off, as with a patient pity 
Ife look’d on us, the infuriate multitude. 
MIRIAM. 
Didst thou not fall and worship? 
OLD MAN. 
Thad call’a 
The curse upon my head, my voice had cried 
Unto the Roman, » On us be his blood, 
And on our children !»—and on us it hath been— 
My children and my children’s children, all, 
‘The Gentile sword hath reap'd them one by one, 
And [, the last dry wither'd stock, await 
‘The gleaning of the slaughterer. 
MIBIAM. 
Couldst thou sce 
‘The Cross, the Agony, and still hard of heart? 
°° OLD MAN. 
Fond child, I tell thee, ere the Cross was raised 
He look'd around him, even in that last anguish, 
With such a majesty of calm compassion, 
Suck solemn adjuration (0 our souls— 
Sut yet "t was not reproachful, only sad— 
As though our guilt bud been the bitterest pang 
Of suffering. And there dwelt about him still, 
About his drooping head and fainting limb, 
‘A sense of power; as though he chose to die, 
Yet might have shaken off the load of death 
Without an effort, Awful breathlessness 
Spread round, too deep and too intense for tears. 
‘MIRIAM. 
Thou didst believe ?—-— 
OLD MAN, 
Away! Men glared upon me =} 
As though they did detect my guilty pity; 
Their voices roar’d around me like a tempest, 
And every voice was howling, « Crucify bim !s— 
I dared not be alone the apostate child 
Of Abraham—— 
MIRIAM. 
Ab! thou didgt not join the cry? 
OLD MAN. 
Woman, I did, and with a voice so audible 
Men turn’d to praise my zeal. And when the darkness, 
The noonday darkness, fell upon the earth, 
And the earth’a self shook underneath my feet, 
I stood before the Cross, and in my pride 
Rejoiced that I had shaken from my soul 
‘The soft compunction. 
MIBIAM, 
Ha !—but now, oh! now, 
Thou own’st him for the eternal Son of God, 
The mock'd, and scourged, and crown'd and crucified. 
Thou dost believe the blazing gvidence 
Of yon fierce flames! thou bow'st thyself before 
The solemn preacher, Desolation, 
That now on Zion’s guilty ruins seated 
Bears horrible witness. 


OLD MAN. 
Maiden, I believe them, 
1 dare not disbelieve; it is my curse, 
My agony, that cleaves to me in death. 
MIRIAM. 
Oh! not a curse, it is a gracious blessing— 
Believe, and thou shale live! 
OLD MAN. 
Back, insolent! 
What! wouldst thou school these grey hairs, and become 
Mine age’s teacher? 
MIRIAM. 
Hath not God ordain’d 
Wisdom from babes and sucklings? 
OLD MAN. 
Back, I say; 
T have lived a faithful child of Abraham, 
And so will die. 
MIRIAM. 
For ever!——We is gone, 
Yet he looks round, and shakes his hoary head 
In drcadful execration ‘gaiust himself 
And me——I dare not follow him. 
What's here? 
It is mine home, the dwelling of my youth, 
O'er which the flames climb up with such fierce haste. 
Lo, lo! they burst from that house-top, where oft 
My sister and myself have sate and sang 
Our pleasant airs of gladness! Ah, Salone! 
Where art thou now ? These, these are not the lights 
That should be shining on a marriage-bed. 
Olt that J had been call'd to dress thy bier, 
To pour sweet ointments on thy shrouded corpse, 
Rather than thus to weave thee bridal chaplets 
To he so madly worn, so early wither'd! 
Where art thou? ( dare only wish thee dead, 
Even as I wish myself. 
'T is she, herself! 
Thank God, she hath not perish’d in the flames! 
‘T is she—she ’s here-—she 's here—the unfaded crown 
Hanging from her loose tresses, and her raiment 
Only the bridal veil wrapt round her——Sister! 
Oh! by my mother’s blessings on us both, 
Stay, stay and speak to me—Salone! 
SALONE. 
Thee! 
“T is all thy bitter envy, that hath made 
The exquisite music cease, and hath put out 
The gentle lamps, and with a jealous voice 
Hath call’ him from me. 
MIRIAM. 
Scest thou not, Salone, 
The city ’s all on fire, the foe,’s around us? 
. SALONE. 
The fire! the foe! what’s fire or foe to me? 
What's ought but Amariah? He is mine, 
The eagle-eyed, the noble and the brave, 
The Man of Men, the glory of our Zion, 
And ye have rent him from me. 
MIRIAM, 
Dearest, who? 
SALONE. 
{tell thee, he was mine, oh! mine so fondly, 
And | was his—I had begun to dare 
The telling how I loved him—and the night 
Tt was so rapturously still around us— 
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When, even as though he heard a voice, and yet 
‘There was no sound | heard, he sprung from me 
Unto the chamber-door, and he look’d out 
Into the city-— —* 

MIRIAM. 

‘Well!—Nay, let not fall 

Thy insufficient raiment——Merciful Heaven, 
Thy bosom bleeds! What rash and barbarous hand 
Hath——— 

SALONE, 

He came back and kissd me, and he said— 

T know not what he said—but there was something 
OF Gentile ravisher, and his beauteous bride,— 
Me, me he meant, he call’d me beauteous bride,— 
And he stood o'er me with a sword so bright 
My dazaled eyes did close. And presently, 
Methought, he smote me with the sword, but then 
He fell upon my neck, and wept upon me, 
And I felt nothing but his burning tears. 

MIAIAM. 
She faints! Look up, sweet sister! t have stanch'd 
The blood awhile—but her dim wandering eyes 
Are fixing—she awakes—she speaks again. 

SALONE, 
Ah! brides, they say, should be retired, and dwell 
Within in modest secrecy; yet here 
Am I, a this night's bride, in the open street, 
My naked feet on the cold stones, the wind 
Blowing my raiment off-it ’s very cold— 
Oh, Amariah ! let me lay my head 
Upon thy bosom, and so fall asleep. 

MIRIAM. 


There is no Amariah here—'t is J, 
Thy Miriam. 
SALONR. 
The Christian Miriam ! 
MIRIAM. 


Oh! that thou too wert Christian! J could give thee 
A cold and scanty baptism of my tears. 
Oh! shirink not from me, lift not up thy head, 
Thy dying head, from thy loved sister’s lap. 
SALONE. 
Off! set me free! the song is almost done, 
‘The bridegroom's at the door, and I must meet him, 
Though my knees shake and tremble. Hf he come, 
And tind me sad and cold, as I am now, 
He will not love me as he «id. 
MIRIAM. 
Too true, 
Thou growest cold indeed. 
SALONS. 
Night closes round, 
Slumber is on my sou!. If Amariah 
Return with morning, glorious and adorn'd 
Tn spoil, as he is wont, thou ‘lt wake me, sister? 
—~Ah! no, no, no! this is no waking sleep. 
It bursts upon me—Yes, and Simon's daughter, 
The bride of Amariah, may not fear, 
Nor shrink from dying. My half-failing spirit 
Comes back, my soft Jove-melted heart is strong: 
1 know it all, in mercy and in love 
Thou ‘st wounded me to death—and I will bless thee, 
@rue lover! noble husband! my last breath 
1s thine in blessing—Amariah ‘—Loye! 
And yet thou shouldst have staid to close mine eyes, 
Oh Ammriah !——and an hour ago 


: pet eases wey 


| 1 was a happy bride upon thy bosom, 

And now am——Oh God, God! if he have err'd, 

And should come back again, and find me——dead! 
MIRIAM. 

Oh, God of Mercies! she is gone an infidel, 

! An infidel unrepentant, to thy presence, 

| The partner of my cradle and my bed, 

My own, my only sister !—oh! but thou, 

Lord, knowest that thou hast not drawn her to thee, 

By making the fond passions of the heart, 

Like mine, thy ministers of soft persuasion, 

tian, hath not heard 

From lips, whose very lightest breath is dear, 

Thy words of comfort. 





T will cover her. 

Thy bridal veil is now thy shroud, my sister, 
And long thou wilt not be without a grave, 
Jerusalem will bury all her children 
Ere many hours are past. 

There ’s some one comes—— 
A Gentile soldiep——'t is the same who oft 
Hath cross'd me, and I've fled and ‘scap'd him. 
How can [ fly, and whither? Will the dead 
Protect me? Ha! whichever way I turn, 
Are others fiercer and more terrible. 
E'll speak to him,—there 's something in his mien 
Less hideous than the rest. 


Now, 





Mirram, the Sorprer. 
MIRIAM, 

Oh! noble warrior, 
I see not that thy sword is wet with blood : 
And thou didst twrn aside lest thou shouldst tread 
Upon a dying man; and e’en but now, 
When a bold ruffian almost seized on me, 
Thou didst stand forth and scare him from his prey. 
Hast thou no yoice? perhaps thou art deaf too, 
And I am pleading unto closed ears— 
——Keep from me! stand aloof! I am infected, 
Ob! if the devil, that haunts the souls of men, 
They say, with lawless and forbidden thoughts, 
{If he possess thee, here | lift my voice— 
} By Jesus Christ of Nazareth, [ adjure 
| The evil spirit to depart from thee. 
Alas! I feel thy grasp upon mine arm, 
| And } must follow thee, Oh! thou hast surely 
In thine own land, in thine own native home, 
A wife, a child, a sister: think what ‘t were 
To have a stranger's violent arms around her. 

Ha! every where are more—and this man’s hand 
Did surely tremble; at the holy name 
He seem’d to bow his head. . I'll follow thee, 
Let me but kiss the body of my sister, , 
My dead lost sister—— 
Bless thee! and thou ‘It spare me— 

Atleast thou art less savage than the rest, 
And He that had a virgin mother, He 
Will surely listen to a virgin’s prayer. 
There ’s hope and strength within my soul; lead on, 
j I'lk follow thee——Salone, oh that thou 
Uadst room in thy celd marriage-bed for me! 











1 
| The Front of the Temple. 
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SIMON. 
They fight around the altar, and the dead 
Heap the choked pavement. Israel tramples Jerael, 
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And Gentile Gentile, rushing where the Temple, 
Like to a pit of frantic gladiators, 
Ts howling with the strife of men, that fight not 
For conquest, but the desperate joy of slaying. 
Priests, Levites, women, pass and hurry on, 
Atleast to die within the sanctuary. 
1 only wait without—I take my stand 
Here in the veatibule—and though the thunders 
High and aloof o'er the wide arch of heaven 
Hold their calm march, nor deviate to their vengeance, 
On earth in holy patience, Lord, 1 wait, 
Defying thy long lingering to subdue 
The faith of Simon. 

°T was but now I pass'd 
The corpse of Amariah, that display'd 
In the wild firelight all its wounds, and lay 
Embalm'd in honour. Jolin of Galilee 
Is prisoner; I beheld him fiercely gnashing 
His ponderous chains. Of me they take no heed, 
For I disdain to tempt them to my death, 
And am not arm'd to slay. 
The light within 

Grows redder, broader. ‘T is a fire that burns 
To save or to destroy. On Sinai’s top, 
Oh Lord! thou didst appear in flames, the mountain 
Burnt round about thee. Art thou here at length, 
And must I close mine eyes, test they be blinded 
By the full conflagration of thy presence ? 


Trrus, Puactous, Tennis, Soldiers, Simon. _ 


TITUS. 
Save, save the Temple! Placidus, Terentius, 
Haste, bid the legions cease to slay; and quench 
Yon ruining fire. 

Who 's this, that stands unmoved 

*Mid slaughter, flame, and wreck, nor deigns to bow 
Before the Conqueror of Jerusalem? 
What art thou? 

simon, 

Titus, dost thou think that Rome 

Shall quench the fire that buras within yon Temple? 
Ay, when your countless and victorious cohorts, 
Ay, when your Cxsar’s throne, your Capitol 
Have fallen before it. 

TITUS. 

Madman, speak ! what art thou? 

SIMON, 
‘The uncircumcised have known me heretofore, 
And thou mayst know hereafter. 

yy PLACIDUS. 

3 It is he— 
The bloody Captain of the Rebels, Simon, 
The Chief Assassin. Seize him, round his limbs 
Bind straight your heaviest chains. An unhoped pageant 
For Casar’s high ovation. We'll not slay him, 
Till we have made a slow to the wives of Rome 
Of the great Hebrew Chieftain. 

SIMON. . 
Knit them close, 
See that ye rivet well their galling links. 

(Holdiny up the chains.) 
And ye ’ve no finer flax to gyve me with? 
TERENTIUS. 

Burst these, and we will forge thee stronger then. + 

sIMON. 
Fool, 't is not yet the hour. 


i Tires. s 
Hark ! hark! the shrieks 
Of those that perish in the flames. Too late 
| I came to spare, it wraps the fabric round. 
Fate, Fate, I feel thou ’rt mightier than Casar, _ 
Ie cannot save what thou hast doom’d! Back, Romans, | 
Withdraw your angry cohorts, and give place 
To the inevitable ruin. Destiny, 
It is thine own, and Casar yields it to thee. 
Lead off the prisoner. 
SIMON, 
€an it be? the fire 
| Destroys, the thunders cease. 1/1 not believe, 
And yet how dare I doubt? 
A moment, Romans. 

Is’t then thy will, Almighty Lord of Israel, 
That this thy Temple be a heap of ashes? 
Is’t then thy will, that I, thy chosen Captain, 
Pat on the raiment of captivity? 
By Abraham, our father! by the Twelve, 
The Patriarch Sons of Jacob! by the Law, 
In thunder spoken! by the untouch'd-Ark! 
By David, and the Anointed Race of Kings! 
By great Elias, and the gifted Prophets! 
There demand a sign! 

'T is there~I see it. 
‘The fire that rends the Veil! 

We are then of thee 

Abandon’d———not abandon'd of ourselves, 
Heap woes upon us, scatter us abroad, 
Earth’s scorn and hissing; to the race of men 
A loathsome proverb spurn'd by every foot, 
And cursed by every tongue; our heritage 
| And birthright bondage; and our very brows 
Bearing, like Cain’s, the outcast mark of hate: 
Israet will still be fsrael, still will boast 
Her fallen Temple, her departed glory ; 
And, wrapt in conscions righteousness, defy 
Earth's utmost hate, and answer scorn with scorn. 








The Fountain of Siloe. 
Miatam, the Soupren. 


MIRIAM. 

| Here, lere—not here—oh! any where but here— 
| Not toward the fountain, not by this lone path. 
If thou wilt bear me hence, 1 Hl kiss thy feet, 

T'll calt down blessings, a lost virgin’s blessings 
{Upon thy head, Thou hast hurried me along, 
Through darkling strect, and over smoking rnin, 
And yet there seum’d a soft solicitude, 

And an officious kindness in thy violence— 

But I've not heard thy voice. 


Oh, strangely cruel! 
And wilt thou make me sit even on this stone, 
Where I have sate so oft, when the calm moonlight 
Lay in its slumber on the slumbering fountain? 
‘@k! where art thou, thou that wert ever with me, 
Oh Javan! Javan! 

TBE SOLDIER. 
When was Javan call’d 

By Miriam, that Javan answer'd not? 
| Forgive me all thy tears, thy agonies. 
; T dared not speak to thee, lest the strong joy 
; Should overpower thee, and thy feeble limbs 
j Refuse to bear thee im thy flight. 
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MIRIAM. 
What’s here? 
Am Tin heaven, and thou forehasted thither 
To welcome me? Ah, no! thy warlike garb, 
And the wild light, that reddens all the air, 
Those shrieks—and yet this could not be on earth, 
The sad, the desolate, the sinful earth, 
And thon couldst venture amid fire and death, 
Amid thy country’s ruins to protect me, 
Dear Javan? 
SAYA. 
'T ia not now the first time, Miriam, 
That I have held my life a worthless sacrifice 
For thine. Oh! all these later days of siege 
I've slept in peril, and I’ve woke in peril. 
For every meeting I’ve defied the cross, 
On which the Roman, in his merciless scorn, 
Bound all the sons of Salem. Sweet, I boast not; 
But to thank rightly our Deliverer, 
‘We must know all the extent of his deliverance. 
MIRIAM, 
And I can only weep! 
JAVAN. 
Ay, thon shouldst weep, 
Lost Zion’s daughter. 
‘MIBIAM, 
Ab! J thought not then 
Of my dead sister, and my captive father— 
Said they not « captives as we pass'd!—I thought not 
Of Zion's ruin and the Temple’s vaste. 
Javan, I fear that mine are tears of joy; 
"T is sinful at such times—but thou art here, 
And {am on thy bosom, and I cannot 
Be, as I ought, entirely miserable. 
TAVAN, 
My own beloved ! I dare call thee mine, 
For Heaven hath given thee to me—chosen out, 
As we two are, for solitary blessing, 
‘While the universal curse is pour'd around us, 
On every head, 't were cold and barren gratitude 
To stifle in our hearts the holy gladness. 
But, oh Jerusalem ! thy rescued children 
May not, retired within their secret joy, 
Shut out the mouraful sight of thy calamities. 
Oh, beauty of earth’s cities! throned queen 
Of thy milk-flowing valleys! crown’d with glory! 
‘The envy of the nations! now no more 
A city~—One by one thy palaces 
Sink into ashes, and the uniform smoke 
O'er half thy circuit hath brought back the night 
Which the insulting flames had made give place 
To their untimely terrible day. The flames 
That in the Temple, their last proudest conquest, 
Now gather all their might, and furiously, 
Like revellers, hold there exulting triumph. 
Round every pillar, over all the roof, 
On the wide gorgeous front, the holy depth 
Of the far sanctuary, every portico, 
And every court, at once, concentrated, 
As though to glorify and not destroy, 
They burn, they blaze—— 
Look, Miriam, how it stands! 
Look! 
MIRIAM. 
There are men around us! 


JAVAR. 
They are friends, 
Bound here to meet me, and behold the last 
Of our devoted city. Look, oh Christians! i 
Still the Lord’s house survives man’s fallen dwellings, 
And wears its ruin with a majesty 
Peculiar and divine. Still, still it stands, 
All one wide fire, and yet no stone hath fallen. 
Hark—hark ! 
The feeble ery of an expiring nation. 
Hark—hark ! 
The awe-struck shout of the unboasting conqueror, 
Hark—hark! 
It breaks—it severs—it is on the earth. 
The smother'd fires are quench’d in their own ruins: 
Like a huge dome, the vast and cloudy smoke 
Hath cover all. 
And it is now no more, 
Nor ever shall be to the end of time, 
The Temple of Jerusalem !——Fall down, 
My brethren, on the dust, and worship here 
The mysteries of God's wrath. 
Even so shall perish, 
In its own ashes, a more glorious Temple, 
Yea, God’s own architecture, this vast world, 
This fated universe—the same destroyer, 
The same destruction——Earth, Earth, Earth, behold! 
And in that judgment look upon thine own! 


HYMN. 
Even thus amid thy pride and luxury, 
Oh Earth! shall that last coming burst on thee, 

That secret coming of the Son of Man. 

When all the cherub-throning clouds shall shine, 
Irradiate with his bright advancing sign : 

When that Great Husbandman shall wave his fan, 
Sweeping, like chaff, thy wealth and pomp away : 
Still to the nooatide of that nightless day, 

Shalt thou thy wonted dissolute course maintain. 
Along the busy mart and crowded street, 

‘The buyer and the seller still shall meet, 
And marriage feasts begin their jocund strain: 
Still to the pouring out the Cup of Woe; 
| Tilt Earth, a drunkard, reeling to and fro, 
‘And mountains molten by his burning feet, 
And Heaven his presence own, ail red with furnace heat. 





The hundred-gated Cities then, 
The Towers and Temples, named of men 
Eternal, and the Thrones of Kings; 
The gilded summer Palaces, 
The courtly bowers of love and ease, 
Where still the Bird of pleasure sings; 
Ask ye the destiny of them? 
Go gaze on fallen Jerusalem! 
| Yea, mightier names are in the fatal roll, 
’Gainst earth and heaven God’s standard is unfurl’d, 
The skies are shrivell'd like a burning scroll, 
And the vast common doom ensepulchres the world. 
Oh! who shall then survive? 
Oh! who shall stand and live? 
‘When all that hath been, is no more : 
‘When for the round earth hung in air, 
‘With all its constellations fair 
In the sky's azure canopy; 
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When for the breathing Earth, and sparkling Sea, 
Is but a fiery deluge without shore, 

Heaving along the abyss profound and dark, 

A fiery deluge, and without an Ark. 


Lord of all power, when thou art there alone 
‘On thy eternal fiery-wheeled throne, 
That in its high meridian noon 
Needs not the perish’d sun nor moon: 
When thou art there in thy presiding state, 
Wide-sceptred Monarch o'er the realm of doom: 
‘When from the sea-depths, from earth’s darkest womb, 
The dead of all the ages round thee wait ; 
And when the tribes of wickedness are strewn 
Like forest leaves in the autumn of thine ire: 
Faithful and True! thou still wilt save thine own! 
The Saints shal! dwell within th’ unharming fire, 
Each white robe spotless, blooming every palm. 
Even safe as we, by this still fountain’s side, 

So shall the Church, thy bright and mystic Bride, 
Sit on the stormy gulf a halcyon bird of calm. 
Yes, mid yon angry and destroying signs, 
O’er ua the rainbow of thy mercy shincs, 

We hail, we bless the covenant of its beam, 
Almighty to avenge, Altaightiest to redcem! 








NOTES. 





Note 1, page 155, col, 2. 
Advance the eagles, Caius Placidus, 

Placidus, though not expressly mentioned as one of 
the Roman generals engaged, had a command previous- 
ly in Syria, 

: Note 2, page 156, col. 1. 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles! 

Tols ys pay eloaptxvouudvors Edvors, méppedev 
Soins Spat yedvog wirjpet narepuivero, xat yap xh 
Bh xexpucurto heuxétatos Fy. Joseraus, lib. v, c. 5. 
See the whole description. 


Note 3, page 156, col, 2. 
‘Thy brethren of the Porch, imperial Titus. 

Mr Reginald Heber’s « Stoic tycant’s philosophic 
pride» will occur to the memory at least of academic 
readers. 

Note 4, page 156, col. 2. 


Let this night 
Our wide encircling walls complete their clrouit. 

« The days shall come upon thee when thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side.» Luxe, xix, 43. 

For the remarkable and perfect completion 6f this 
prophecy, see the description of the wall built by Titus. 
—Josnpaus, lib. 'v, ch. 12. 


Note 5, page 158, col. 2. 


Tsbould give to the flame 
‘Whate'er opposed the soveroign sway of Caesar. 


Terentius, or Turnus Rufus, is marked with singular , given in marriage. +—Martuew, xxiv, 


detestation in the Jewish traditions. 


Note 6, page 157, col. 1. 
Sweet formtain, once again I visit thee! 


The fountain of Siloe was just without the walls. The | cent page of historic description. 





struction of Jerusalem and that of the world, it is said 


upper city, occupied by Simon (Joseruus, v, 6.), ended 
nearly on a line with the fountain. Though, indeed, 
Simon had possession of parts also of the lower city— 
Josepaus, ¥, 1. 


Note 7, page 157, col. 2. 
Lot Gischala, let fatten Jotapata, 

Gischala and Jotapata, towns hefore taken by the 
Romans. 

Note 8, page 159, col. 5. 
Our bridal songs, etc. 

It must be recollected, that the unmarried state was 
looked on with peculiar horror by the Jewish maidens. 
By marriage there was a hope of becoming the mother 
of the Messiah. 


Note 9, page 161, col. 2, 
Did old Mathias hold. 


Simon put to death Mathias the High Pricat and his 
sons, by whom he had been admitted into the city. 


Note ro, page 62, col. 1. 
¥o want nat testimonies to your mildovss. 

Titus crucified round the city those who fled from the 
famine and the cruelty of the leaders within, —(Joszex. 
v, ch. 13.) Sometimes, according to Joszeavs, (lib. v, 
¢, 11,) 500 in a day suffered. 

Note 11, page 162, col, 2. 
Even on the hills where gleam your myriad spears. 

The camp of Titus comprehended a space called the 
« Assyrian's Camp.» 

Note 12, page 163, col, 1. 
A javelin to bis pale and coward heart! 

Josephus gives more than one speech which he ad- 
dressed to his countrymen. They only mocked and 
once wounded him. 


Note 13, page 164, col. 1. 
Behold, oh Lord ! the Heathen tread, ete. 
See Psalm Ixxx, 7, ete. 
Note 14, page 166, col. 1. 


Even in the garb and with the speech of worship, 
‘Went he not up into the very Templo? 


This was the mode in which John surprised Eloazar, 
who before was in possession of the Temple. 


Note 15, page 166, col. r. 
Thore bath be held the palace of bis lusts, 
TuvauxiSépavor dt rée Sets, dpdvav rats dkcats, 
Opumrduevot dt tots Cadlonmaty, eamlyys tylvovro 
rodeptorai.—Josneues, lib. iv, c. 9. There is a long 
passage to the same effect. 
Note 16, page 168, col. 1. 
‘And whore iz now the wine for the bridegroom's rosy cup. 
In the prophecy of our Saviour concerning the de- 


that «as in the days of Noe, they shall marry and be 


Note 17, page 169, col. 1. 
That when the signs are manifest. 


The prodigies are related by Josephus in a magnifi- 
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Note 18, page 172, col. 2. 
To the sound of timbrels mweet. 

The bridal ceremonies are from Calmet, Harmer, and 
other illustrators of scripture. It ix a singular tradition 
that the use of the crowns was discontinued after the 
fall of Jerusalem. A few peculiarities are adopted from 
an account of a Maronite wedding in Harmer. 


Note 19, page 172, col. 1. 
The tender and tho delicate of women. 


+ The tender and delicate woman among you, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the 
ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be 


evil toward the husband of her bosom, and toward her | 
son and toward her daughter, and toward her young 
one that cometh out from between her feet, and toward 
her children which she shall bear: for she shall eat | 
them for want of all things secretly in the siege and in 
the straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall distress thee 
in thy gates.» (Deuter. xxviii, 56 and 57.) See also 
Lamentations, ii. 20. The aceount of the unnatural mo- 
ther is detailed in Josephus. 








Note 20, page 174, col. a. ! 

Break into jog, yo barren tbat ne'er bore? 
«And woe unto them that are with child, and to 
them that give suck in those days.» —Matraaw, xxiv, 19. | 





Miscellaneous Poems. | 





THE BELVIDERE APOLLO : 
A PRIZE POEM, 


RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, IN THE YEAR 
‘MDCCCXIT, 


Heaan ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster's deathful cry? 

In settled majesty of calm disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 

‘The heav'nly Archer stands t—no human birth, 
No perishable denizen of earth; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A God in strength, with more than godlike grace ; 
AMl, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 
‘Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows, 
But anirpate with deity alone, 

In deathtess glory lives the breathing stone. 


Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight, 
Tlis keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight; 
Buens his indignant check with vengeful fire, 
And his tip quivers with insulting ire : 

Firm fix'd his tread, yet light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky : 
The rich luxuriance of his hair, confined. 

In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 
‘That lifte in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 





Mighty Ephesian!? with an eagle's flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the fields of light, 
View'd the bright conclave of Heaven's blest abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life a God : 
Contagious awe through breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bow’d before the work of man. 
For mild he seem’d, as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting in careless easg the joyous hours; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-brcathing steeds of day; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
"Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 

‘The Apollo is in the act of watching the arrow with which be 


slow the serpent Python. 
2 Agasias of Ephesus. 








Yet on that form in wild delirious trance | 
With more than rev'rence gazed tlc Maid of France, i 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood ! 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude! ‘ 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, j 
Her one fond hope—to perish of despair. 

Oft as the shifting light her sight beguiled, 

Blushing she shrunk, and thought the marble smiled: 
Oft breathless tist'ning heard, or seem’d to hear, 

A voice of music melt upon her ear. 

Slowly she waned, and cold and senseless grown, 
Closed her dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stoae. 

Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied : 

Once more she gazed, then fecbly smiled aud died. 


——— i 
JUDICIUM REGALE, 
AN ODE. 


Iscerr, and as in solemn judgment court 

Amid a tall imperial city sate, 
The sceptred of the world: their regal port 

Show'd lords of earth; and as on empires’ fate 
‘They communed, grave each brow, and front serene ; 
floly and high their royalty of mien :. 
Seem'd nor pale passion, nor blind interest base | 
Within that kingly Sanhedrin had place. 


Abroad were sounds as of a storm gone past, 
Or midnight on a dismal battle field; 
Aye some drear trumpet spake its lonely blast, 
Aye in deep distance sad artillery peal'd, 
Booming their sulten thunders—then ensued 
The majesty of silence—on her throne 
Of plain or mountain, listening sate and lone 
Each nation to those crowned Peers’ decree ; 
And this wide world of restless beings rude 
Lay mute and breathless as a summer sea. 


To the Universal Judge, that conclave proud 
‘Their diadem-starr'd foreheads lowly bow'd : | 
When, at some viewless summoner's stern call, i 
Uprose in place the Imperial Criminal. 


} The foregoing fact is reluted in the work of M. Pinel sur I'Ipc 
sanité. 
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In that wan face nor ancient majesty 
Left wither’d splendour dim, nor old renown 
Lofty disdain in that sad sunken eye ; 
No giant ruin even in wreck clate 
Frowning dominion o'er imperious fate, 
But one to native lowliness cast down. 
A sullen, careless desperation gave 
The hollow semblance of intrepid grief, 
Not that heroic patience, nobly brave, 
That even from misery wrings a proud relief; 
Nor the dark pride of haughty spirits of ill, 
That from the towering grandeur of their sin, 
Wear on the brow triumphant gladness still, 
Heedless of racking agony within ; 
Nor penitence was there, nor pale remorse, 
Nor memory of his fall from kingly state, 
And warrior glory in his sun-tike course, 
Fortune his slave, and Victory his mate. 
"T were doubt if that dark form could truly feel, 
Or were indeed a shape and soul of steel. 


With that from North and South an ireful train 
*¥orth came that mighty Culprit to arraign, 
The first was as a savage Horseman bold, 

Uncouth his rude attire, his bearing wild ; 
But gallant was his brow that lightly smiled, 

As seeming war some merry sport to hold : 
The air whereon his fleet steed seem'd to prance 
Flamed with the steely bickering of his lance. 
And on the waves of his broad hanner's fold 

An old barbaric Capital he bore, 

Like some tall grove of pinnacle and spire, 
Or snowy white, or gleaming rich with gold : 
But the red havoc of uaspringing tire 
A fatal flood of glory seem'd to pour ; 
And still from gilded roof or dome upbroke 
In dusky pillars huge the cloudy smoke. 
Nor word that Horseman spake, but as he came 
Waved his grim standard like a pall of flame. 


And next came one all trim in fearful grace 
And tall majestic symmetry of war, 
Musquet and bayonet flashing bright and far ; 
Neliberate valour in his slow firm pace, 
And scorn of death—him at the portal arch 
Saluted blithe old Frederick’s bugle march. 
Heavy his charge—of lordly King how'd down 
in his own royal city to the frown 
Of the base minion to a despot's hate-—* 
Then blanch’d the Soldier's bronzed and furrow’d cheek, 
While of coarse taunting outrage he ‘gan speak, 
To her the beautiful, the delicate, 
The queenly, but too gentle for a Queen— 
But in sweet pride upon that insult keen 
She smiled—then drooping mute,though broken-hearted, 
To the cold comfort of the grave departed. 


The next like some old Baron’s lordly son 

Bore what a rich imperial crown had been, 
But from its stars the pride of light was gone ; 

The joy of vengeance on that warrior’s mien 
Was chasing the red hues of ancient shame: 

Not of Marengo’s fair-fought field he told, 

Nor the wide waves of blood huge Danube roll’d ; 
But him that in strong Ulm play'd that foul game, 


4 Alluding to # governor being set over the King of Prussia in 
Berlin, 





Bartering his country and his soul for gold : 

‘And that fair royal Maid, by battle won 
Like thing that hath nor will nor sense, and borne 
A bright and beauteous trophy to adorn 

The brittle grandeur of an upstart’s throne. 


} 
Next came a stately Lady, once was she 

Queen of the Nations: of her despot sway 
Farth boasted, every flood and every sea 

Water'd her tributary realms, and day 
Rose only on her empire ; now it seem'd 
‘That she had cast her cumbrous crown away 

To slumber in her vales that basking lie 

In the Juxurious azure of her sky ; 
On Saint or Virgin, such as Raphael dream’d, 

In almost blameless fond idolatry, 

Speechless to gaze, and bow the adoring knee ; 
Tn the soul's secret chambers to prolong 
‘The rapturous ravishment of harp and song. 
Music was in her steps, and all her eye 
Was dark and eloquent with ecstasy. 


Rapine her charge—of Florence’ princely halls, 
And that fall’n Empress by old Tiber's side 
Reft of the sole sad relics of her pride; 
For the iron conqueror ravish'd from her walls 
‘Those shapes that in their breathing colours warm 
In tall arcade or saintly chapel Sived, 
And all wherein the soul of Greece survived 
The more than humap of each marble form. 





Of the proud bridegroom of the Adrian Sea, 
Once like his bride magnificent and free, 
Sunk to a bond-slave’s desperate apathy. 


And him the Holiest deem'd, the chosen of God, 
Beneath an earthly lord bow'd down to kiss the rod. 
And next came one, the bravery of whose front 
Crested hereditary pride; his arms 
Were dark and dinted by rude battle’s brunt: 
Of Sovereign young he spake, by wizard charms 
OF hollow smiling treachery from the throne 
OF two fair worlds to felon durance lured, 
A King in narrow prison walls immured ; 
And some rude islander’s soul-groveling son 
Set up to be a princely nation's Lord :— 
But then the Spaniard with fierce brow and bright 
Brandish’d the cloudy flaming of his sword ; 
Full was his sont of Zaragoza’s fight, 
And the high Pyrenean snows o'erleap'd, 
And other Pavias with Frank carnage heap’d. 





The brother of his wrongs and of his wrath 
Was with him in the triumph of his path. 
He of his exile Prince ‘gan loudly boast ; 
To be a sceptred slave, a pageant King, 
He scorn’d, and on his fleet bark’s gallant wing 
For kingly freedom the wild ocean crost. 


Whom saw I then in port and pride a Queen, 
Come walking o'er her own obsequious sea? 
1 knew thee well, the valiant, rich, and free— 
As when old Rome, her Roman virtue tame, 
Gazed, when in arms that bold Dictator came ; 
‘With the iron ransom of her Capitol 
Startled to flight the fierce insulting Gaul— 
Camillus of mankind! thy regal mien 
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Gladden'd all! earth ; the nations from their rest 
Joyful upleap'd : with modest front elate, 

Like one that hath proud conscience in her breast, 
Thou brakest the blank silence—« Woe and hate 
To this bad man for those my good and great, 

That sleep amid the Spaniard’s mountains rude 
In the sad beauty of the hero's fate. 

To this bad man immortal gratitude, 

For he hath tanght, who elaves the free of earth 

Fettereth the whirlwind : hath given glorious birth 

To deeds that dwarf my old majestic fame, 

Make Buars and Maxusozoves languid sound and 
tame 

To Nesson and that Chief to whom defeat 

Js like an undiscover'd star—hath shown 
More than the Macedonian victories vain 
To rivet on the earth the Oppressor’s chain : 

As little will yon Sun’s empyrean throne 

Endure a mortal seat, as this wide globe 
Be one man's appanage ; or my fair isle, 

That precious gem in ocean's azure robe, 

Cast Freedom's banner down, by force or guile 
Master’d, and forfeit carth’s renown and love, 
And her bright visions of high meed above.» 





Then all at once did from all earth arise 

Fierce imprecations on that man of sin; 

And all the loaded winds came heavy in 
With exultajions and with agonies. 
From the lone coldness of the widow's bed, 
The feverish pillow of the orphan’s head, 
From dying men earth's woful valleys heaping, 
From smouldering cities in their ashes sleeping, 
Like the hoarse tumbling of a torrent flood 
Mingled the dismal concord—« blood for blood.» 


But then arose a faded shape and pale, 

Once had she been a peerless princely dame; 
Downcast her grace of gcief; she seem'd to veil 

The mournful beauty of her face for shame. 
And is this she whose sprightly laughing mirth 
Was like the blithe spring on the festal earth; 
Aye dancing at the moonlight close of day, 
‘Mid purple vineyards, graceful, light, and gay; 
Or in high pomp and gallant pride of port 
Holding rich revel in her gorgeous court 1— 


Abrupt her speech and wild—« When I ’gan wake 
From that my sleep of madness, all around 
Of human blood a broad and livid lake 
Was in my splendid cities; mound on mound 
Rose peopled with my noble princely dead : 
And o’er them the fell anarch, Murther, stood 
Grimly reposing in his weary mood— 
I turn’d, all trembling turn’d, my guilty head : 
There humankind had leagued their arms of dread* 
"Gainst the Blasphemer of fair Freedom's name, 
Heaven gave no hope, for heaven I dared disclaim. 


+ High in che flaming car of Victory riding, 
From Alp to Alp his chamois warriors guiding, 
The peril of wild Lodi's arch bestriding, 

T saw yon Chieftain in his morn of fame; 
Cities and armies at his beck sank down, 
And in the gaudy colours of renown 

‘The fabling Orient vested his young name. 


The bright and baleful Meteor I adored, 
Low bow'd I down, and said— Be thou my Lord!” 


Like old and ruinous towers, the ancient thrones 
Crumbled, and dynasties of elder time; 

The banners of my conquest-plumed sons 
Flouted the winds of many a distant clime : 

On necks of vanquish'd kings I fix'd my seat, 

And the broad Rhine roll'd vassal at my feet. 


Thrice did the indignant Nations league their might, 
Thrice the red darkness of the battle night 

Folded the recreant terror of their flight. 

Realms sack’d and ravaged empires sooth'd my toils, 
And Satrap Chiefs were Monarchs from my spoils. 
Ta solide of freedom that rich Queen 

Sate in her sanctity of waves serene. 


From cliff and beach, dominion in their motion, 
T saw her stately navies’ broad array, 
Like jealous lords at watch, that none but they 
Adulterate with their fair majestic ocean. 
And cries I heard like frenzy and dismay 
Of Naxson, Netson deepening on their way. 
Bug what to me though red the western deep 
With other fires than of the setting sun? 
And what to me though round Trafalgar’s steep 
My haughty pennon'd gallies, one by one, 
Come rolling their huge wrecks on the waves’ sweep? 
Go rule thy brawling and mmultuous sea, 
Briton, but leave the servile earth to me. 
And what to me though in my dungeons deep 
By this new Charlemagne dark deeds were done— 
Will the stones start and babble to the sun 
How that bold Briton Wright, and Pichegru sleep? 


At noon of night I heard the drum of death, 
Like evil spirits on the blasted heath 
By the drear torchlight iron men were met. 
The mockery of justice soon was past; 
Again the drum its dismal warning beat: 
Then flashing musquets deathful lustre cast 
A moment on the victim; he sedate 
Tn calm disdain of even a felon's fate, 
His royal breast bared to the soldier's mark, 
Seeming to pity with his steady sight 
Those poor mechanic murderers—then ’t was dark, 
All but yon crown’d Assassin's visage bright, 
‘Who waved his torch in horrible delight. 
blood of Condé! could thy spirit rest 
Ja thy tame country's cold ungrateful breast? 


Yet in my drunkenness of pride I mock’d 

Mean crimes that would a petty tyrant shame, 
For still in glory's cradle was I rock'd, 

Mine eagle eycie crown'd the steep of fame. 
Nought heeded {, that the proud Son of Spain, 
Like a fierce courser that has burst his chain, 
Shook the base slavery from his floating mane. 
And that new British Arthur's virgin shield 
Won its rich blazon on Vimeira’s field. 


For lo, my cities throw their portals wide; 
Gorgeous my festal streets, as when of old 
‘The monarchs met upon the plain of gold—— 

Lo, on my throne a bright and royal bride. 
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Vain all my pomp, imperial beauty vain 
.| The reveller in battles to restrain. 


And at his word, as at the fabled wand 

OF old magician, from the teeming land, 
Myriad on myriad, harness’ warriors rise; 

The earth was darkened with excess of light, 

Line after fine, insufferably bright; 

The black artillery, in their cloudy might, 
Impious defiance launch'd against the skies. 
With tamer sounds did that wild Heathen * vaunt 
Amid his thund'rous heayens high Jove to daunt. 

Day after day I saw their pomp depart; 

Then said the haughty frenzy of my heart, 

When o'er this world thy victor wheels are driven, 
Wilt thou go vanquieh the bright stars of Heaven? 


And lo, the rival nations hurrying 
To crowd beneath my passing eagle's wing; 
Lo, ‘mong my captains many a sceptred king. 


Now, now the northern skies are all on fire 

As with some mighty Empire's funeral pyre! 

Why bring they not proud Catherine's trophies home? 
I hear the sound of wheels—‘ They come, they come,’ 


A solitary sound—no pomp of war, 
One dastard pale accomplice of his flight, 
He comes, whom earth, and all earth's sons obey, 
The peerless and the paragon of might; 
The pinnace of the Persian runaway 
Was glory to his lone and hurrying car. 





T ask’d for those in fight, im triumph tried, 
The partners of his peril and his pride. 

He, in a tyrant’s mockery of my woe, 

Bade me go seek them in the Scythian snow. 


Then felt 1 what a pitiful tame slave 
‘Was I, who vaunted me mankind's sole queen, 
The satellite of one man’s wayward spleen— 
The remnant of my fair, my young, my brave, 
Were rent once more to forge the adamant chain 
Burst by the nations, who with one accord 
Shook the bright vengeance of the freeman’s sword 
Another year~-and the broad Rhine again 
Shrouded the sceptred fugitive’s pale train, 
Then turn’d a rebel, roll'd her free waves to the main. 


And now the banners of the embattled world 
Their folds of vengeance on my vales unfurl’d. 
Oh, bloody was the evening of thine ire, 

Thou gorgeous comet of disastrous fire! 


I wont to see, as from some quiet star, 
Deluging slaughter this fair earth o'erwhelm, 
On the rich bosom of my sunny realm 

Gave quarry to the ravening dogs of war. 


But mercy shone upon the merciless! 

Strong but to eave and valiant but to bless, 

No ruthless Cxsars clad in blood and flame, 

Royal in virtue the Avengers came. 

Those whom I spoil'd, no spoilers came to me, 

Isaid, ‘Be slave, O earth!’ but they—‘O France, be free.” 


1 Salmoneus. 





—< 


| For yon dark chief of woe, and guilt, and strife, 


© sceptred Judges! punish him with life. 
Fear not he seek with the old Roman pride, 
That weakness to the noble soul allied, 

To die as Cato, and as Brutus died. 

Fear not that in his abject heart he show 
That martyr fortitude, that smiles in woe, 
By him shall that great secret be betray'd, 
Of what poor stuff are earth’s dread tyrants made. 
Oh, let him live to be despised, to see 
France-happy, and the glorious nations free; 
Death were delight to that deep misery!s— 


Then did that kingly conclave, with one voice, 
Pass the dread sentence on the gloomy man; 
In his soul's icy deadness he alone 
By others’ woes seem'd harden'd to his own, 
From land to land the penal tidings ran; 
Earth lifted up her rich face to rejoice, 
The bright blue heavens baile wintry warring cease, 
And spring came dancing o'er a world at peace. 





ALEXANDER TUMULUM ACHILLIS INVISENS, 
POEMA, 


CANCELLARIS PREMIO DONATUM, ET IN THEATRO 
SHELDONIANO RECITATUM DIE JUN. XXX™, a.p. 1813. 


Jam puer Emathius Thebarum nigra favill& 
Meenia, Cadmeamque arcem, jam Palladis urbem 
Immemorem fame, pronamque in jussa tyranni 
Fregerat; at vietas gentes partosque triumphos 
Spernit atrox animi, et pacem fastidit inertem. 
Europes angusta pati confinia nescit 

Mentito soboles Jove non indigna, novumque 
Poscit in arma orbem; jam transilitHellespontam, 
Purpureique Asie proceres atque agmina regum, 
Sceptrigeri quotquot stipant Babylonia Medi 

Atria, Grajugendm horrescunt nota arma virorum, 
Myrmidonumque graves, fatatia tela, sarissas, 
Confertos clypeos, inconcussamque phalangen.— 





At simul ac Phrygie campos, Priameia regna, 
Conspicit, et Graie laté toca conscia fame 
Gramineosque ducum tumulos, subit undique Achivum 
Gloria et adversis bellantia numina in armis, 

Et Lacedeemonia seve pro conjuge clades. 

Ouine igitur lustrare juvat, quod mente dolores 
Iliacos renovet, Danaumque resuscitet iras. 
Spumeus hic Xanthus nemorosd pronus ab Id4, 
Non galeas, non scuta virfim, sed proruta saxa 
Arboreosque rapit violento flumine truncos. 

Hic, ubi luxuriat flaventi campus arista, 
Laomedonteum fuit ion, undique nulle 

Reliquize apparent muri, fracteve columne, 

Oblita non muaco viridanti saxa, Pelasgi 

Usque adeo miseras Trojx invidere ruinas. 
Rhateasque procul rupes, tumulumque capacem, 
Ajacis, vast elatum super equora mole 

Cernere erat—sed nulla quies—sed fervidus Heros 
Stare loco nescit, flagratque cupidine pugne. 
Devenit at tandem, Sigeo ubi littore collis 

Eminet apricus, quem suav? olentia circam 
Serpylla, et viridi cingunt dumeta corons. 

Hune et Abydenus sex mollem navita Lesbon, 
Pampineamve Chion, Samizve altaria Dive 
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Invisit, radiante orientis lumine solis 

Prospicit ardentem, remoque acclinis, Homeri 
Suave aliquod carmen secum meditatur, et hzret 
Ingentem tumulum, et Manes veneratus Achillis, 


Qualis Mzonii divino in carmine vatis 

Stat torvus vultu, et ccelestibus horret in armis, 
Fulmineosque agitat currus sublimis, et unum 
Heetora, per trepidas unum petit Hectora turmas: 
Hand aliter cca Bacides tellure videtur, 

Ceu lituo fremituque armorum excitus amato, 
Tollere se, juvenique ingens gratarier umbra. 
Hunc videt, et viso gaudet, quin totus inani 
Figitur in specie, quamque ipse effinxerat umbram 
Esse putat veram, mutoque immobitis ore 

Stat Macedo; ast Asia fines atque ultimus orbis 
Sentit Alexandri requiem, tardataque fata. 


Tum lecti comites instaurant sacra, et odori 
Rite coronatis fumant altaribus ignes. 

Fervet opus, latices pars vivo e fonte, Lyeo 
Immistos roseo, sinceraque Humina lactis 
Auratis libant pateris, pars florea circum 

Sorta, et odoriferos dispergunt veris honores. 
Quin et gramincam niveus mactatur ad aram 
Taurus, et humectat sacratam sanguine arenam. 


At procul Sdwo spectat de vertice pompam 

Turba Phrygum, mistaque irt efformidine mussat, 
Hos novus angit honos et adhe inyisus Achilles, 
Atque aliqua in trepida mater stat messta caterva 
Andromachen animo reputans, Ithacique craenth 
Astyanacta manu dejectum meenibus aliis, 
Dilectumque premit pavefacta ad pectora natum. 
Stat virgo, moestosque fovet sub corde timores, 

Ne nova materno direpta Polyxena collo 

Placet Achilleos infando sanguine Manes. 


At Rex Emathius nodose innititur haste 
Majestate minax tacita, ceu numine plenus 
Fatidico vates, ¢ pectore protinus amens 
Excutit ille Deum, pulcher furor oceupat ora, 
Terrot ineat oculie, procerior emicat ingens 
Forma viri, fluitant agitate in casside cristw. 





4 Me quoque, me,» clamat, « belli post mille labores, 
Post fractas urbes, post regna hac proruta dextra 
Ultima cantabit tellus, gens nulla sitebit 

Nomen Alexandri, sobolemque fatcbitur Hammon. 

Te, magne Aacida, decimus te viderit annus 

Miacas arces et debita Pergama fatis 

Oppugnantem armis, me Sol mirabitur ire 

Victorem, cursuque suos prevertere currus. 

Jam Susa, et preclara auro niveoque elephanto 
Ecbatana, et frustra patriorum ope freta Deorum 
Persepolis ( tristes inhiant ceu nubibus atris 

Agricola: dubii quos fulmine proterat agros 

r) expectant ruiturum in meenia Martem ; 

m quibus una salus, quibus ultima et una cst 
Gloria Alexandri dextra meruisse ruinam. 

Adsum ego, jam Babylon wratas pandere portas 
Festinat, patiturque superbo flumine pontem 
Euphrates, Graifmque minax strepit ungula equorum, 











Et Larisseus super ardua menia currus; 

Quo ferus flystaspes, quo tramite Cyrus adegit 
Quadrijugos, Lydoque equitavit fulgidus auro, 
Et non fermineis animosa Semiramis armis, 
Deinde coloratos, qualis Jovis ales, ad Indos, 

Et matutinz rosea incunabula lacis 

Deferor, auriferos Macedo bibit impiger amr. 
Atque ubi Pellzis tellus jam deficit armis, 

Nee superest nostro gens non indigna triumpho, 
Uaus Alexander victo dominabitur orbi. 





« Jamque procul Martis strepitus, jam pervenit aures 
Ferrea vox belli, jam dira ad prelia Medus 

Aureus accingit galeam gladinmque coruscat 
Impatiens fati, et Graie vim provocat ultro 
Cuspidis, ardentique superbit barbarus ostro— 

Non equas, Darie, malo petis omine pugnas? 

That ovans ferrum Argolicis flammasque carinis 
Tusana virtute ferens Priameius Hector. 

Mlum ergo Niace rediturum vespere sero 

Speravere nurus, Pelide cade madentem 

Atque Agamemnonios agitantem ad Pergama currus. 
Speravere diua—crines procul ille venustos 
Formosumque caput feedabat pulvere in ateo 
Serdidus, Argivisque dabat ludibria nautis. 


« Tartareas fauces reserabit et horrida clanstra 

Rex Erebi, utque meam videat coram invidus hastam, 
Myrmidonumque feros referentia bella parentes, 
Ad superas ingentem auras emittit Achillem. 

He jugnas inter fremitrmque, furoremque 
Addit se comitem, et curru famulatur ovanti. 

Vidi cgomct, nisi vana oculos iflusit imago, 
Spicula crispantem, atque minaci cassida fronte, 
Nutantem, que Ince vagos tremefecit ahena 
Priamidas, nigrumque auratis Memnona bigis. 
Vidi egomet, neque vana fides, atroque sub Orco 
Immortalem animam tangit laus sera nepotum, 
Famaque Tartarcis sonat haud ingrata sub umbris. 
Felix Eacida ! tacitas inglorius isses 

Ad sedes Ercbi, cwcaque oblivia nocte 

Invida pressissent nomen, quod barbarus Istri 
Potor, ct Herculeis gens si qua admota columnis 
Novit, et Ethiopes non wquo Sole calentes. 

At tibi Monides, seu qnis Deus, aurea Olympi 
Regna procul linquens, carci senis induit ora, 

Et plus quam mortale metos, bellumque, tumultumque 
Infremuit, divina tue preconia laudis, 
#ternumque dedit viridem frondescere famam. 











+ Et nobis quandoque dabunt hee ultima dona 
Dii, quibus Emathium decus et mea gloria cure. 
Exoriare aliquis, nostrum qui nomen, Homerus, 
Pellosque feras ad secula sera triumphos, 
Exoriare, novus plectro non deerit Achilles.»— 





Hee fatus, clypeo fremuit, dirosque dedere 

Era sonos, quassisque armis exercitus omnis 
Intonuere, simul nemorosa remugiit Ida. 

Quos sonitus, Granice, tuum ad fatale fluentum, 
Persarumque acies et pictis Medus in armis 
Agnovere procul, solio Darius eburno 

Exsiluit, fatique pavens presagia iniqui 

Non audituro fudit vota irrita ccelo. 
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‘On Rome's great birth-day wound - 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF GUIDI. And I the haughty Eagles sprang aloft 


A tapy, like to Juno in her state, Unto the Star of Mare upborne, . 
“Upon the air her golden tresses streaming, . Till, poising on their plumy sails, 
And with celestial eyes of azure heaming, They gan their native vales 
Enter'd whilere my gate. And Sabine palms to scora: 
Like a Barbaric Queen And I on the seven hills to sway 
On the Euphrates shore, That Senate House of Kings convened, 
In purple and fine linen was she pall’d, On me their guide and stay 
Nor flower nor laurel green, Ever the Roman counsels fean’d 
Her tresses for their garland wore In danger's lofty way. | 
The splendor of the Indian emerald. . I guerdon’d the wise delay 
But through the rigid pride and pomp unbending Of Fabius with the laurel crown, 
Of beauty and of hanghtiness, And hot Marcellus’ fiercer battle tone ; 
Sparkled a flattery sweet and condescending ; And I on the Tarpeian did deliver 
And from her inmost bosom sent, Afric a captive, and through me Nile flow'd 
Came accents of most wonderous gentleness, Under the laws of the great Latin river; 
Officious and intent And of his bow and quiver 
To thrall my sou! in soft imprisonment. ‘The Parthian rear'd a trophy high and broad: 


The Dacian’s fierce inroad 

Against the gates of iron broke, 

Taurus and Caucasus endured my yoke : 

Then my vassal and my slave 
Did every native land of every wind become, 
And when F had o’ercome 1 

All earth beneath my feet, { gave i 
The vanquish'd world in one great gift to Rome. 


And « Place,» she said, « thy hand within my hair, 
Aad all around thou 'It see 
Delightful chances fair 
On golden feet come dancing unto thee. 
Me Jove's daughter shalt thou own, 
That with my sister Fate 
Sits by his side on state 
On the eternal throne. 
Great Neptune to my will the ocean gives; 
In vain, in well-appointed strength secure, Have taken their Imperial station, 
The Indian and the Briton strives And queen-like thy submissive passions move ; 
The assaulting billows to endure; From them thou hopest a high and godlike fate, 
Unless their flying sails I guide From them thy haughty verse presages 
‘Where over the smooth tide An everlasting sway o'er distant ages, 


On my sweet spirit’s wings I ride. And with their glorious rages 
p 7 
I banish to their bound Thy mind intoxicate, 


The storms of dismal sound, D % sg seciean . 
And o’er them take my stand with foot serene; yoe tis ia triomphel bees 
3 On courser fleet, or winged bark, 
The Aolian caverns under . 
‘The wings of the rude winds { chain, Over art and). over a0een i 
? While in shepherd hamlet dark 


And with my hand 1 burst asunder Thou livest, with want within, and raiment coarse with- | 
The fiery chariot wheels of the hurricane ; aie 


And in its fount the horrid restless fire And none upon thy state hath thrown 


J quench ere it aspire 
Gentle regard; I, f alon | 
To Heaven, to colour the red Comet’s train. To new and lofty venture call thee out; 


Then follow, thus besonght, 


« I know that in thine high imagination, 
Other daughters of Great Jove 


« This is the hand that forged on Ganges’ shore ‘Waste not thy soul in thought; 
The Indians' empire; by Orontes set Brooks nor sloth nor lingering 
The royal tiar the Assyrian wore ; The great moment on the wing.» 


Hang jewels on the brow of Babylon, 


~ By Tigris wreath’d the Persian’s coronet, «A blissfat lady and immortal, born 


And at the Macedonian’s foot bow’d every throne, | From the eternal mind of Deity 
It was my lavish gift, | (Canswer'd, bold and Free), 
‘The triumph and the song - | My soul hath in her queenly care; 
Around the youth of Pella loud uplift, She mine imagination doth upbear, 
When he through Asia swept along, And steps it in the light of her rich morn, 
A torrent swift and strong; That overshades and sicklies all thy shining ; 
With me, with me the Conqueror ran And though my lowly hair 
To where the Sun his golden course began ; Presume not to bright crows of thy entwining, 
And the high Monarch left on earth Yet in my mind I bear 
A faith unquestion’d of his heavenly birth; Gifts nobler and more rare 
By valour mingled with the Gods above, Than the kingdoms thou canst lavish, 


And made a glory of himself to his great Father Jove. | Gifts thou canst nor give nor ravish: 
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And thongh my spirit may not comprehend 
Thy chances bright and fair, 
Yet neither doth her sight offend 
The aspect pale of miserable care: 
Ilorror to her is not 
OF this coarse raiment, and this aamble cot ; 
She with the golden Muses doth abide, 
And oh! the darling children of thy pride 
Shall then be truly glorified, 
When they may merit to be wrapt around 
With my Poesy's eternal sound,» 


She kindled at my words and flamed, as when 
A cruel star hath wide dispread 
Iss locks of bloody red, 
She burst in wrathful menace then : 
« Me fears the Dacian, me the band 
Of wandering Scythians fears, 
Me the raugh mothers of Barbaric kings ; 
In woe and dread amid the rings 
OF their encircling spears 
‘The purple tyrants stand ; 
And a shepherd here forlorn 
‘Treats my proffer'd boons with scorn. 
And fears he not my wrath? 
And knows he not my works of scathe; 
Nor how with angry foot I went, 
OF every province in the Orient 
Branding the bosom with dcep tracks of death? 
From three Empresses J rent 
‘The tresses and imperial wreath, 
And bared them to the pitiless element. 
Well 1 remember when his armed yrasp 
Fromm Asia stretch’d, rash Xerxes took his stand 
Upon the formidable bridge to clasp 
And manacle sud Europe's trembling hand: 
In the great day of battle there was 1, 
Busy with myriads of the Persian slaughter, 
The Salaminian sea’s fair face to dye, 
That yet admires its dark and bloody water ; 
Full vengeance wreak’d I for the affront 
Done Neptune at the fetter'd Hellespont. 


«To the Nile then did I go, 

The fatal collar wound 

‘The fair neck of the Egyptian Queen around ; 
And [ the merciless poison made to flow 
Into her breast of snow. 
Ere that within the mined cave, 

T forced dark Afric’s valour stoop 

Confounded, and its dauntless spirit droop, 
When to the Carthaginian brave, 
With mine own hand, the lemlock draught I gave. 


+ And Rome through me the ravenous flame 
To the heart of her great rival, Carthage, cast, 
That went through Lybia wandering, a scorn'd shade : 
Till, sunk to equal shame, 
Her mighty enemy at last 
A shape of mockery was made: 
Then miserably pleased, 
Her fierce and ancient vengeance she appeased ; 
And even drew a sigh 
Over the ruins vast 
Of the deep-hated Latin majesty. 
T will not cali to mind the horrid sword. 











Upon the Memphian shore, 

Steep'd treasonously in great Pompey's gore ; 
Nor that for rigid Cato's death abhorr'd ; 

Nor that which in the hand of Brutus wore 
The first decp colouring of a Crsar's blood. 
Nor will I honour thee with my high mood 
Of wrath, that kingdoms doth exterminate; # 
Incapable art thou of my great hate, 

As my great glori Therefore shall be thine 
OF my revenge a stighter sign; 

Yet will I make its fearful sound 

Hoarse and slow rebound, 

Till scem the gentle pipings low 

To equal the fierce trampet’s brazen glow.» 








Then sprang she on her flight, 
Furious, and at her call, 
Upon my cottage did the storms alight, 
Did hurricanes and thunders fall. 
But I, with brow serene, 
Beheld the angry hail 
And lightning flashing pale, 
Devour the protise green 
OF my poor native vale. 


THE MERRY HEART. 


T wovcn not from the wise require 

The lumber of their learned lore ; 

Nor would J from the rich desire 

A single counter of their store. 

For I have ease, and | have health, 

And I have spirits, light as air; 

And more than wisdom, more than wealih,— 
A merry heart, that laughs at care, 


Like other mortals of my kind, 

1 've struggled for dame Fortune's favour, 
And sometimes have been half inclined 
To rate her for her ill-behaviour, 

But life was shori—I thought it folly 

To lose its moments in despair; 

So slipp'd aside from melancholy, 

With merry heart, that laugh’d at care. 


And once, 't is true, two ‘witching eyes, 
Surprised me in a luckless season, 
Turn’d all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

And quite subdued my better reason. 

Yet ‘t was but love could make me grieve, 
And love you know 's a reason fair, 

And much improved, as I believe, 

The merry heart, that laugh'd at care. 


So now from idle wishes clear, 

T make the good 1 may not find; 
Adowa the stream I gentty steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant heart prepare, 
‘The mind, attuned to every season, 
‘The merry heart, that laughs at care. 





Yel, wrap me in your sweetest dream, 
Ye social feelings of the mind, 

Give, sometimes give, your sunny gleam, 
And let the rest good-humour find. 
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Yes, let me hail and welcome give 

To every joy my lot may share, 

And pleased and pleasing let me live 
With merry heart, that laughs at care. 


THE TAKING OF TROY. 


CHORUS FROM THE TROADES OF EURIPIDES. 





Asap, unwonted song, 

Orr Ilion, Muse! prolong, 
Mingled with tears of woe, 
‘The funeral descant slow. 


T too, with shriek and frantic ery 

Take up the dismal melody ; 

How, lost through that strange four-wliee!’d car, 
Stern Argo’s captive chains we wear, 

What time the Greek, or ere he fled, 

Left at our gate the armed steed, 

Menacing the heavens with giant height, 

And all with golden housings bright. 


Shauted all the people loud, 

On the rock-built height that stood,— 

« Come,» they sang, and on they prest,— 
«Come, from al our toils released, 

Lead the blest image to the shrine 

OF her, the Jove-horn Trojan maid divine!» 


Linger'd then what timorous maid? 

Hier age his tardy steps delay'd ;~ 

With gladsome shout, and jocund song. 
They drew their treacherous fate along ! 
And all the Phrygian ront 

Through every gate rush’d out. 

On the dangerous gift they lead, 

The beauty of th’ unyoked, immortal steed, 
With its ambush'd warrior freight, 
Argos’ pride and lion's fate. 

Round the stately horse, and round 
Cord and cable soon they wound ; 

And drag it on, like pinnace dark 

Of some tall and stately bark, 

To the temple’s marble floor, 

Soon to swim with Trojan gore. 


O'er the toil, the triumph, spread 
Silent night her curtain'd shade; . 

But Lybian pipes still sweetly rang, 
And many a Phrygian air they sang ; 
And maidens danced with airy feet, 

To the jocund measures sweet, 

And eveff house was blazing bright, 
As the glowing festival light 

Its rich and purple splendour stream’d, 
Where the mantling wine-cup gleam’. 


But I, the while, the palace-courts around, 


Hymning the mountain queen, Jove's virgin daughter, 
Went with blithe dance, and music's sprightly sound,— 





When, alt at once, the frantic cry of slaughter 
Alt through the wide and startled city ran! 
The shudd’ring infants on their mothers’ breasts 


Clung with their hands, and cower'd within their vests. 
Forth statk'd the mighty Mars, and the fell work began, 


The work of Pallas in her ire!— 

Then round each waning altar-fire, 

Wild Slaughter, drwk with Phrygian blood, 
And murtherous Desolation strew'd ; 

Where, on her couch of slumber laid, 

Was wont to rest the tender maid, 

To warrior Greece the crown of triumph gave, 
The last full anguish to the Phrygian slave! 





THE SLAVE SHIP. 


[Founded on the following fact:—«The caso of the Rodewr, men- 
tioned by Lord Lansdowne. A droadfat ophthnlmie provaited 
among the slaves on bonrd this ship, which was communicated to 
the crew, so thut there was but a single man whe could see to 
guide the vessel into port.x—Qnart, Rep, vol. 26, p. 73.) 


Oto, sightless man, unwont art thou, 
As blind men nse, at noon 

To sit and sun thy tranquil brow, 
And hear the birds’ swect tune. 





There 's something heavy at thy heart, 
Thou dost not join the pray'r; 

Even at God's word thou ‘It writhe and start, 
«Ol! man of God, beware! 


«If thou didst hear what J could say, 
"T would make thee doubt of grace, 
And drive me frem God's house away, 
Lest I infect the place.» 
e 


«Say on; there 's nought of human sia, 
Christ's blood may not atone :+ 

«Thou canst not read what load ‘s within 
This desperate heart.»—« Say on.» 


«The skies were bright, the seas were calm, 
We ran before the wind, 

That, bending Afric’s groves of palm, 
Came fragrant from behind, 


«And merry sang our crow, the cup 
Was gaily drawn and quaffd, 

And when the hollow groan came up 
From the dark hold, we laugh'd. 


+ For deep below, and all secure, 
Gur living Freight was laid, 
And long with ample gain, and sure, 

We had driven our awful trade. 


+ They lay, like bates, in stifting gloom, 
Man, woman, nursling child, 

As in some plague-struck city's tomb 
‘The loathsome dead are piled. 


w At one short gust of that close air 
The sickening cheek grew pale; 

We turn’d away—'t was all our care, 
Heayen’s sweet breath to inhale, 


«’Mid howl and yell, and shuddering moan, 
The scourge, the clanking chain, 
The cards were dealt, the dice were thrown, 


a We staked our share of gain. 
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« Soon in smooth Martinico’s coves 
Our welcome bark shalt moor, 

Or underneath the citron-groves 
That wave on Cuba’s shore. 


«’T was strange, ere many days were gone, 
How still grew all below, 

The wailing babe was heard alone, 
Or some low sob of woe. 


«Into the dusky bold we gazed, 
In heaps we saw them lie, 

And dim, unmeaning looks were raised 
From mauy a blood-red eye. 


«And helptess hands were groping round 
To catch thei scanty meal ; 

Or at some voice's well-known sound, 
Some well-known touch to feel. 


+ And still it opread, the blinding plague 
That seals the orbs of sight; 

The eyes were rolling, wild and vague ; 
Within was black as night. 


u« They dared not move, they could not weep, 
They could but lie and moan; 

Some, not in mercy, to the deep, 
Like damaged wares, were thrown, 


«+ We cursed the dire disense that spread, 
And cross'd our golden dream ; 
‘Those goldless men didQuake with dread, 

To hear us thus blaspheme. 


+ And so we drank, and drank the more, 
And each man pledged his mate ; 

Here's better luck, from Gambia’s shore, 
‘When next we load our freight. 


« Another morn, but one—the bark 
Lurch’d heavy on her way— 

The steersman shriek’d, * Hell's not so dark 
As this dull murky day.’ 


«We look’d, and red through films of blood 
Glared forth his angry eye: 

Another, as he mann'd the shroud, 
Came toppling from on high. 


« Then each alone his hammock made, 
As the wild beast his lair, 

Nor friend his nearest friend would aid, 
In dread his doom to share. 


« Yet every eve some eyes did close 
Upon the sunset bright, 

And when the glorious mora arose, 
It bore to them no light. 


« TiLT, the only man, the last 
Of that dark brotherhood, 

To guide the helm, to rig the mast, 
To tend the daily food. 


«TE felt it film, I felt it grow, 
The dim and misty scale, 

I could not see the compass now, 
I could not see the sail. 


«The sea was all a wavering fog, 
The sun a hazy lamp, 
As on some pestilential bog, 
‘The wandering wild-fire damp. 
+ And there we lay, and on we drove, = 
Heaved up, aa pitching down ae 
Oh! cruel grace of Him above, 
That would not let us drown. 


« And some began to pray for fear, 
And some began to swear; 
Methought it was most dread to hear ! 

Upon such lips the prayer. 


« And some would fondly speak of home, 
The wife’s, the infant's kiss; | 

Great God! that parents eer should come 
On such a trade as this! 


« And some F heard plunge down beneath, 
And drown—that could not I; 

Oh! how my spirit yearn’d for death, | 
Yet how I fear'd to die! 


« We heard the wild and frantic shrick H 
OF starving men below, 
We heard them strive their bonds to break, 1 
And burst the hatches now. 


« We thought we heard them on the stair, 
And trampling on the deck, 
Ualmost felt their blind despair, 
Wild grappling at my neck. 


+ Again I woke, and yet again, 
With throat as dry as dust, | 

And famine in my heart and brain, 
And,—speak it out F must,— 





+A lawless, execrable thought, 
That scarce could be withstood, 
Before my Soathing fancy brought 
Unutterable food. 


«No more, my brain can bear no more,— t 
Nor more my tongue car tell ; { 
I know I breathed no air, but bore i 
A sick’ning gravelike smell. i 
+ Aud all, save 1 alone, could die— H 
Thus on death’s verge and brink ! 
All thoughtless, feelingless, could lie— ' 
I still must feel and think. H 


« At length, when ages had pass'd o'er, 
Ages, it seem'd, of night, 

‘There came a shock, and then a roar 
OF billows in their might. 


«I know not how, when next I woke, 
The numb waves wrapp'd me round, 
And iv my loaded ears there broke 
A dizzy, bubbling sound. 


« Again I woke, and living men 
Stood round—a Christian crew ; 

The first, the last, of joy was then, 
‘That since those days I knew. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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«J ‘ye been, I know, since that black tide, 
‘Where raving madmen lay, 

Above, beneath, on ev'ry side, 
And I as mad as they. 


ae E shall be where never dies 
The worm, nor slakes the fame, 
When those wo hundred souls shall rise, 
‘The judge's wrath to claim. 


«1 ‘d rather rave in that wild room 
‘Than see what I have seen; 

I’d rather meet my final doom, 
Than be—where I have been. 


«Priest, I've not seen thy loathing face, 
1 've heard thy gasps of fear;— 
Away—no word of hope or grace— 
T may not—will not hear!» 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


TWO SONNETS. 





I 
Love Thee!—oh, Thou, the world’s eternal Sire! 
Whose palace is the vast infinity, 
Time, space, height, depth, oh God! are full of Thee, 
And sun-eyed seraphs tremble and admire, 
Love Thee!—but Thou art girt with vengeful fire, 
And mountains quake, and banded nations flee, 
And terror shakes the wide unfathom'd sea, 
When the heavens rock with thy tempestuous ire. 
Oh, Thou! too vast for thought to comprehend, 
That wast ere time,—shalt be when time is o'er; 
Ages and worlds begin—grow old—-and end, 
Systems and suns thy changeless throne before, 
Commence and close their cycles:—lost, [ bend 
To earth my prostrate sou!, and shudder and adore! 


I 
Love Theet —oh, clad in human lowliness, 
In whom each heart its mortal kindred knows— 
Our flesh, our form, our tears, our pains, our woes,— 
A fellow-wanderer o'er earth’s wilderness! 
Love Thee! whose every word but breathes to bless! 
Through Thee, from long-seal'd lips, glad language flows; 
The blind their eyes, that laugh with fight, unclose; 
And babes, unchid, Thy garment’s hem caress. 
—I see Thee, doom’d by bitterest pangs to die, 
Up the sad hill, with willing footsteps, move, 
With scourge, and taunt, and wanton agony, 
While the cross nods, in hideous gloom, above, 
Though all—even there—be radiant Deity! 
Speechless I yaze, and my whole soul is Love! 





DEBORAH'S HYMN OF TRIUMPH. 


Thus sang Deborah and Barak, son of Abinoam, 
In the day of victory thus they sang: 

That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance, 
That the willing people rush'd to battle, 

Oh, therefore, praise Jehovah ! 


Hear, ye kings! give ear, ye princes! 
Ito Jchovah, { will lift the song, 
I will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel ! 





Jehovah! when thou wentest forth from Seir! 
, When chow marchedst through the fields of Edom! 
t Quaked the earth, and pour'd the heavens, 
| Yea, the clouds pour'd down with water: 
| Before Jehovah's face the mountains melted, 
| That Sinai before Jehovah's face, 
The God of Israel. 


+ In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath, 

In Jael's days, untrodden were the highways, 
Through the winding by-path stole the traveller; 
Upon the plains deserted lay the hamlets, 

Even till that 1, tit! Deborah arose, 

Till {arose in Israel a mother. ‘ 


They chose new gods: 

Wor was in all their gates! 

Was buckler seen, or lance, 

‘Mong forty thousand sons of Israel? 


My soul is yours, ye chiefs of {srael ! 
‘And ye, the self-devoted of the people, 
Praise ye the Lord with me! 

Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses; 
Ye that sit to judye on rich divans; 

Ye that plod on foot the open way, 
Come, meditate the song. 


For the noise of plundering archers by the wells of water, 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jehovah's righteous acts; 
His righteous acts the hamlets sing upon the open plains, 
And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 





Awake, Deborah! awake! 

Awake, uplift the song! 

Barak, awake! and lead your captives captive, 
Thou son of Abinoam! 


With him « valiant few went down against the mighty, 


First Ephraim, from the Mount of Amalek, 

And after thee, the bands of Benjamin! 

From Machir came the rulers of the people, 
From Zebulon those that bear the tarshal’s staff; 
And Issachar's brave princes came with Deborah, 
{ssachar, the strength of Barak : 

They burst into the valley on his footsteps. 


{ By Reuben’s fountains there was deep debating— 
Why sat'st thou idle, Reuben, ‘mid thy herd-stalls? 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle? 

By Reuben’s fountains there was deep debating— 


And Gilead linger'd on the shores of Jordan— 
And Dan, why dwell'd he among his shipa?— 
And Asser dweil‘d in his sea-shore havens, 
Aud sate upon his rock precipitous. 

But Zebulon was a death-defying people, 

And Napthali from off the mountain heights. 





Came the kings and fought, 

! Fought the kings of Canaan, 

i By Tannach, by Megiddo’s waters, 

For the golden booty that they won not. 





| From the heavens they fought ‘gainst Sisera, 
in their courses fought the stars seainat him; 
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With me Jehovah's people went down against the strony. | 
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The torrent Kishon swept them dowa, 
‘That ancient river Kishon. 
So trample thou, my soul, upon their might. 


Then stamp'd the clattering hoofs of prancing horses 
At the flight, at the flight of the mighty. 


Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of the Lord, 

Curse, a twofald curse upon her dastard sons: 
For they came not to the suecour of Jehovah, ~ 
To the succour of Jehovah ‘gainst the mighty. 


Above all women blest be Jael, 
Heber the Kenite’s wife, 
G'er all the women blest, that dwell in tents. 


Water he ask'd—she gave him milk, 
The curded milk, in her costliest bowl. 


Her left hand to the nai! she set, 

Her right hand to the workman's hammer— 
Then Sisera she smote—she clave his head ; 
She bruised—she pierced his temples. 

At her feet he bow'd ; he fell; he lay ; 

At her feet he bow'd; he fell ; 

Where he how'd, there he fell dead. 


From the window she look’d forth, she cried, 
The mother of Sisora, through the lattice; 

* Why is his chariot so long in coming ? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ?x 

Mer prudent women answer'd her— 

Yea, she herself gave answer to herself — 

« Have they not seized, not shared the spoil ? 
One damsel, or two damsels to each chief ? 
To Sisera a many-coloured robe, 

A many-coloured robe, and richly broider'd, 
Many-colour'd, and broider'd round the neck.» 


Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah; 
And those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth, 
The sun in all its glory. « 





DOWNFALL OF JERUSALEM; FROM TRE 
BOOK OF JEREMIAH. 


How solitary doth she sit, the many-peopled city ! 
She is become a widow, the great among the Nations; 
The Queen among the provinces, how is she tributary! 


Weeping—weeps she all the night; she tears are on her 
cheeks ; 

From among all her lovers, she hath no comforter ; 

Her friends have all dealt treacherously; they are be- 
come hier foes. ita. 


The ways of Sion mourn: none come up to her feasts, 
All her gates are desolate ; and her Priests do sigh ; 
Her virgins wail! herself, she is in bitterness.—i. 4. 


He hath pluck’d up his garden-hedge, He hath destroy’ 
His Temple; 
Jehoval: hath forgotten made the solemn feast and Sab- 
bath; 
And in the heat of ire He hath rejected King and Priest. 
4 In the above translation an attempt in made to preserve rome- 
thing like n rhythmical flow. It adheros to the ariginal language, 


excepting where an occasional word is, bat rarely, inserted, for 
the sake ‘of porsplonity. 





The Lord his altar hath disdaingl, abhorred his Holy 
place, 
And to the adversary’ hand given up his palace walls; 
Our foes shout in Jehovah's house, as on a festal day, 
ii. 7, 8. 


Her gates are sunk into the earth, he hath brobcorough 
her bars: 

Her Monarch and her Princes ure now among the 
Ueathen ; 

The Law hath ceased; the Prophets find no vision from 
Jehovah. ii to. 

My eyes do fail with tears; and troubled are my bowels ; 

My heart's blood gushes on the varth, for the daughter 
of my people ; 

Children and suckling babes lie swooning in thesquares— 


They say unto their Mothers, where is corn and wine? 

They swoon as they were wounded, in the city squares; 

While glides the soul away into their Mother's bosom, 
ii, v1, 02, 


Even dragons, with their breasts drawn out, give suck 
unto their young; 

But cruel is my people's daughter, as the ostrich in the 
desert ; 

The tongues of sucking infants to their palates cleave 
with thirst. 


Young children ask for bread, and no man breaks it 
for them; 

‘Those that fed on dainties are desolate in the streets; 

Those brought up in scarlet, even those embrace the 
dunghill. iv. 3, 4, 5- 


Behold, Jchovah, think to whom thou e’er hast deal'd 
thus! 

Have women ever eat their young, babes fondled in 
their hands? 

Mave Priest and Prophet e'er been slain in the Lord's 
Holy place? 


In the streets, upon the ground, lie slain the young and 
old; 

My virgins and my youth have fallen by the eword ; 

In thy wrath thou ’st slain them, thou hast had no 
mercy. 


Thou hast summon’d all my terrors, a8 to a solemn, 
feast ; 

None ’scaped, and none was teft in Jelovah's day of 
wrath; 

All that mine arms have borne and nursed, the enemy 
hath slain. ji, 20.1, 4. 


Remember, Lord, what hath befallen, 
Look down on our reproach. 

Our heritage is given to strangers, 
Our home to foreigners. 

Our water have we drank for money, 
Our fuel ath its pricey. 1, 2, 3. 


We stretch our hands to Egypt, 
To Assyria for our bread. 

At our life's risk we gain our food, 
From the sword of desert robbers. 
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Our skins are like an oven, parched, 
By the fierce heat of@gmine. 
Matrons in Sion have they ravish'd, 
Virgins in Judah's cities. 
Princes were hang up by the hand, 
dian aye had no respect. 
You™g men are grinding at the mill, 
Boys fuint ‘neath loads of wood. 
The Elders from the gate have ceased, 
The young men from their music. 
The crown is fallen from our head, 
Woe! woe! that we have sinn'd. 
°T is therefore that our hearts are faint, 
Therefore our eyes are dim. 
For Sion's mountain desolate, 
The foxes walk on it. 


HYMNS FOR CHURCH SERVICE. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Tuk chariot! the chariot! its wheels roll on fire 

As the Lord cometh down in the pomp of his ire: 
Self-moving it drives on its pathway of cloud, 

And the Heavens with the burthen of Godhead are how'd. 


The glory! the glory! by myriads are pour’d 

The hosts of the Angels to wait on their Lord, 
And the glarificd sainis and the martyrs are there, 
And all who the palin-wreath of victory wear. 


The trumpet! the trumpet! the dead have all heard: 

Lo the depths of the stone-cover’d charuel are stirr'd: 

From the sea, from the land, from the south and the 
north, 

The vast generations of man are come forth. 


‘The judgment! the judgment! the thrones are all set, 
Where the Lamb and the white-vested Elders are met! 
All flesh is at once in the sight of the Lord, 

And the doom of eternity hangs on His word ! 


Oh mercy! oh mercy! look down from above, 

Creator! on us thy sad children, with love! 

When beneath tv their darkness the wicked are driven, 
May our sanctified souls find a mansion in heaven! 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Lorp ! Thou didst arise and say 
To the troubled waters « peace,n 

And the tempest died awa 
Down they sank, the foamy seas ; 

And a calm and heaving sleep 

Spread o'er all the glassy deep, 

All the azure lake serene 

Like another heaven was seen! 





Lord! Thy gracious word repeat 
To the billows of the proud! 
Quell the tyrant’s martial heat, 
Queil the fierce and changing crowd! 
Then the earth shall find repose 
From its restless strife and woes; 
And an imaged Heaven appear 
Gn our world of darkness here! 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Tae angel comes, be comes to reap 
The harvest of the Lord! 

O'er all the carth with fatal sweep 
Wide waves his damy sword, 


And who are they, in sheaves to bide 
The fire of Vengeance bound? 

The tares, whose rank luxuriant pride 
Choked the fair crop around, 


And who are they, reserved in store 
God's treasure-liouse to Gill? 

The wheat, a hundred-fold that bore 
Amid surrounding ill. 


© King of Mercy! grant us power 
Thy ficry wrath to flee! 

In thy destroying angel's hour, 
O gather us to Thee! 





QUINQUAGESIMA. 


Lonp! we sit and‘ery to Thee, 
Like the blind beside the way : 
Make our darken'd souls to sce 
The glory of thy perfect day! 
Lord! rebuke onr gallen night, 
And give Thyself unto our sight! 


Lord! we do not ask to gaze 
On our dim and earthly sun; 
But the light that still shall blaze 
When every star its course hath run: 
The light that gilds thy blest abode, 
The glory of the Lamb of God! 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Ou help us Lord! each hour of need 
Thy Heavenly succour give; 

Help us in thought, and word, and deed, 
Each hour on earth we live. 


Oh help us, when our spirits bleed 
With contrite anguish sore, 

And when our hearts are cold and dead, 
Oh help us, Lord, the more. 


Oh help us, through the prayer of faith 
More firmly to believe; 

For still the more the servant hath, 
The more shall_he receive. 





If strangers to Thy fold we call, 
Imploring at Thy feet 

The crumbs that from Thy table full, 
T is all we dare eutreat. 


But be it, Lord of Mercy, all, 
So Thon wilt grant but this; 

The crumbs that from Thy table fall 
Are light, and life, and bliss. 
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Oh help us Jesus! from on high, 
We know no help but Thee; 

Oh! help us 80 to live and die 
As thine in Heayen to be. 





SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Ripz on! ride on in majesty! 
Hark! all the tribes Hosarma cry! 

Thine humble beast pursues his road, 

‘With palms and scatter’d garments strow'd ! 


Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die! 

Oh Christ! Thy triumphs now begin 
O'er captive death and conquer'd Sin! 


Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

The winged squadrons of the sky 

Look down with sad and wondering eyes, 
To see the approaching sacrifice ! 


Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

Thy Jast and fiercest strife is nigh; 
The Father on His sapphire throne 
Expects His own anointed Son! 


Ride on! ride on in majesty! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die! 

Bow Thy meck head to martal pain! 

Then take, oh God! Thy power, and reign! 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Bounn upon th’ accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He? 

By the eyes so pale and dim, 
Streaming blood and writhing limb, 
By the flesh with scourges torn, 

By the crown of twisted thorn, 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baffled burning thirst, 

By the drooping death-dew'd brow, 
Son of Man! ’t is Thou! ‘tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and aweful, who is [e? 

By the sun at neon-day pale, 

Shivering rocks, and rending veil, 

By earth that trembles at His doom, 

By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere He died 

To the felon at His side, 

Lord ! our suppliant knees we bow, 
Son of God! "tis Thou! ‘tis Thou! 


Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 
Sad and dying, who is He? 

By the last and bitter cry 

The ghost given up in agony; 

By the lifeless body laid 

In the chamber of the dead; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep; 
Crucified ! we know Thee now; 
Son of Man! ‘tis Thou! 't is Thou! 





Bound upon th’ aceursed tree, 

Dread and aweful, yo is He? 

By the prayer for them that slew, 
«Lord! they know not what they do!» 
By the spoil’d and empty grave, 

By the souls He died to save, 

By the conquest He hath won, 

By the saints before His throne, 

Ry the rainbow round His brow, 

Son of God! ’t is Thou! ’t is Thou! 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Lonp! have mercy when we strive 
To save through Thee our souls alive! 
When the pamper'd flesh is strong, 
When the strife is fierce and long; 
When our wakening thoughts begin, 
First to loathe their chegish’d sin, 
And our weary spirits fail, 
And our aching brows are pale, 

Oh then have mercy! Lord! 





Lord! have mercy when we lie 
On the restless bed, and sigh, 
Sigh for Death, yet fear it stil}, 
From the thought of former ill; 
‘When all other hope is gone; 
When our course is almost done; 
When the dim advancing gloom 
Tells us that our hour is come, 
Oh then have mercy! Lord! 


Lord! have mercy when we know 
First how vain this world below ; 
When the earliest gleam is given 
Of Thy bright but distant Heaven! 
When our darker thoughts oppress, 
Doubts perplex and fears distress, 
And our saddened spirits dwell 
On the open gates of Hell, 

Oh then have mercy ! Lord ! 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Waen our heads are bow'd with woe, 
When our hitter tears o’erflow; 
‘When we mourn the Jost, the dear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 


Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, 
Thou our mortal griefs hast borne, 
Thou hast shed the human tear: 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! 


When the sullen death-bell tolls 
For our own departed souls; 
When our final doom is near, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 


Thou hast how'd the dying head ; 
Thou the blood of life hast shed; 
Thou hast fill'd a mortal bier : 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 
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When the heart is gad within 
With the thought of all its sin ; 
When the spirit shrinks with fear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 


“""~=t-on the shame, the grief hast known, 
Though the sins were not thine own, 
Thou hast deign'd their foad to bear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


naar God of Host ! come down in thy glory! 
Shake earth and heaven with thine awful tread: 

Seal Thou the book of our world’s dark story : 
Summon to judgment the quick and the dead! 


Great God of Hosts! come down to rule o'er us! 
Long have we pray'd for thy peaceful reign : 

Change this sad earth to an Eden before us; 
Make it the mansion of bliss again ! 


Great God of Hosts! the dreadful, the glorious! 
Come and set up thy kingly Throne: 

Over the legions of Hell victorious, 
Rule in the world of thy saints alone! 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Wien God came down from Heay'n—the living God— 
What signs and wonders mark’d his stately way? 
Brake out the winds in music where He trode? 
Shone o'er the heav'ns a brighter, softer day ? 


THE 





‘The dumb began to speak, the blind to see, 
And the lame leap'd, and pain and paleness fled ; 

The mourners sunken eye grew bright with glee, 
And from the tomb awoke the wondering dead ! 


When God went back to heay'n—the living God— 
Rode He the heavens upon a fiery car? 

Wayed seraph-wings along his glorious road? 
Stood still to wonder each bright wandering star? 


Upon the cross He hung, and bow'd the head, 


And pray’d for them that smote, and them that curst; 


And, drop by drop, his slow life-blood was shed, 
And his last hour of suffering was his worst ! 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Loap, have mercy, and remove us 
Early to thy place of rest, 

Where the heavens are calin ahove us, 
And as calm each sinted breast! 


Holiest, ear us ! by the anguish 
On the cross Thou dlidst endure, 

Let no more our sad hearts lang 
In this weary world obscure ! 





Gracious !— yet if our repentance 
Be not perfect and sincere, 

Lord, suspend thy,fatal sentence, 
Leave us still in sadness here? 


Leave us, Saviour ! till our spirit 
From cach earthly taint is free, 


Fit thy kingdom to inherit, 
Fit to take its reat with Thee! 


END. 
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Tue Rev. William Lisle Bowles, for the poet is a 
clergyman, is descended from a parentage of 
clergymen for two generations at least; his grand- 
father having been vicar of Brackley, in North- 
amptonshire, and his father also being in orders. 
He is the eldest of a family of seven children. 
His ancestry were of the county of Wilts, and 
considered one of the oldest there. He received 
his education at Winchester school, where he was 
placed in 1776. In five years he rose to be senior 
boy in that seminary. At this schoo! he was par- 
ticularly noticed by Dr Wharton, the master. 
The want of a vacancy ia the same year alone 
prevented his succeeding to the callege, having 
been first on the roll. He was entered at Trinity 
College, Oxford, where Dr Wharton's brother, 
Dr Thomas Wharton, was tutor and also a fel- 
low. Here be obtained the Chancellor's prize for 
a Latin poem on the Siege of Gibraltar, which 
was publicly recited in the univeriity, and will 
be found in the present edition of his Works. 
It shows great ability, if we consider the age at 
which it was written. 

In 1792 Bowles took his degree as Master of 
Arts, and, his father dying, he quitted Oxford, 
entered into holy orders, and took upon himself 
the duties of a curacy in Wiltshire. To 1797 he 
married a daughter of Dr Wake, prebendary of 
Westminster, which turned out a most fortunate 
and happy union. Lord Somers, soon after, pre- 
sented him with the living of Dumbledon in Glou- 
cestershire. In 1803 he was made a prebendary of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and Archbishop Moore pre- 
sented him with the rectory’where he has con- 
stantly resided since, in the character of parish- 
priest, assiduous in the duties of his*station, and 
highly respected as an amiable man and azealous 
minister of the church. 

Bowles is fond of rural life, and one of his 
occupations has been to embellish his rectory 
and the circumjacent grounds. ® He‘has improved 
the garden, and amused himself by planting. 
‘The situation is on the southern declivity of a 
gentle hill, having the command of a fine and 
very extensive prospect, highly diversified and 
beautiful. This fondness for retirement may be 
discovered ju all the poet’s productions, and it 
2 been to him a fruitful soarce of comfort and 
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rational pleasure. The name of this abode of 
poesy and domestic happiness is Bremhill. 

‘The life of Bowles, like that, of country cler- 
gymen in general, bas been little:.diversified by 
incident, close attention te the daties.of the 
tmainistry, a careful watchfulness over their flocks, 
and a life of tranquil usefulness, keeping « the 
noiseless tevor of their way,» is that which more 
especially becomes the dignity of their office, and 
is precisely that which farnishes the biographer 
with the fewest materials for his pen. One or two 
circumstances, however, have drawn ont Bowles 
before the public: the first of them was a literary 
dispute respecting the «invariable » principles of 
poetry. Bowles, in an edition of Pope's works, 
advanced certain doctrines, which, if admitted, 
tended to injure Pope as a poet ; in fact to make 
him, as some of the Lake School have declared 
him to be, no poet at all. With the truth or 
fallacy of these principles, then, the whole repa- 
tation of Pope was connected. If Bowles: was 
correct, the great poet stood degraded, ‘and the 
suffrages of the public in his favour for a century 
were erroneous. Campbell first begau the con- 
troversy on bebalf of Popa, and then, with: his 
characteristic aversion to literary labour and dis- 
pute, remained silent. Byron also took the side 
of Pope; while & host of pamphleteers ou both 
sides of the question completely occupied the pub- 
lic attention, and kept alive the literary warfare. 
Bowles, it must be allowed, pushed his doctrines 
too far, and laid them down in too unqualified a 
manner, The «invariable principles,» as they 
were styled in this controversy, and as they were 
supported by Bowles, were by no means new. In 
Germany and Italy, in another form, the same 
subject has been the theme of long and animated 
discussion ; and the principles espoused by Bowles 
have had, for a considerable period, a manifest 
ascendawcy with a certain class of critics and 
poets in England. His principles, then, were but 
the reiteration of opinions which have been else- 
where more emphatically expressed, and even 
exhibited in practice. Bowles said in this cele- 
brated controversy, that images drawn from the 
sublime, and beautiful in nature are more poetical 
than any drawn from art; and that those passions 
of the human heart which belong to natare in 
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general, are, per se, more adapted to the higher | approbation of Lord Lansdowne, then Secretary 
species of poetry than those which are derived | of State for the home department, as well as that 
from incidental and transient manners. Thus far | of every thinking and honourable mind. 
Bowles had the decided advantage in the argu-| The first publication of Bowles was his «Son- 
ment, and he would, most assuredly, have come | nets,» published in quarto in 1789. This wag] 
off triumphant, had he stood only on thisground ; | followed by «Verses on Howard's Description of 
but when he insisted that the presence of such | Prisons» and by the «Grave of Howard.» In 
images, and the selection of such passions, are to | 1801, after many minor pieces had appeared 
decide the merit of a poet, with little or no con- | from his pen, the « Sorrows of Switzerland » was 
sideration of the skill and power displayed in ‘ published. In 1805 «The Spirit of Discovery » 
working up the materials, every reflective mind | came out, perhaps his best work. His edition of 
must absolutely dissent from so unfair a mode of Pope, which gave rise to the celebrated contro- 
estimating poetical excellence. It levels at once | versy, was. published in 1807, in ten volumes. 
all distinctions between the loftiest and meanest [on the authority of Medwia, Byron spoke of Bowles 
capacity, and takes from the poet the very essence | and the «invariable principles» as follows :—«I 
of all poetry. Bowles did not confine himself to , once met Bowles at Rogers's, and thought him 
the fact, that, from objects sublime or beautiful in | a Pleasant, gentlemanly man —a good fellow 
themselves, genias will produce more beautifat for a parson. When men meet after dinner, the 
creations than from those which are poor and ‘conversation takes a certain turn, I remember 
insignificant; though, indeed, around the last he entertained us with some good stories. The 
the touch of genius will frequently throw a splen- | reverend gentleman pretended, however, to be 
dour of unrivalled taste; but he shot beyond the ‘much shocked at Pope's Letters to Martha Blount. 
mark. Thus, when the contest commenced «ith | 1 set him and his ‘invariable principles’ at rest, 
well-grounded anticipations of victory, the com- | He did attempt an answer, which was no reply ; 
bat ended in a drawn battle. This renowned | at least nobody read it, I believe he applied to 
dispute, however, did infinite eredit to the talent me some lines in Shakspeare. A man is very 
and perseverance of Bowles, who disputed the unlucky who has a name that can be punned 
ground inch by inch, and was not dismayed by upon; and his own did not escape.» Perhaps 
the lofty names and widely-extended fame of | this version of what Byron said may be misrepre- |- 
some of his antagonists. sented : still that in the main it is correct there 
Bowles has also appeared before the Public in | can be no doubt ; it is quite a sketch in the idle 
other but less important subjects of dispute. One ! way of the Great poet, and can reflect no discredit 
of these was a defence of public schools, in reply ! upou Bowles, notwithstanding his animosity to 
to the « Edinburgh Review,» which had attacked Pope. 
them. Here he decidedly fell short, as any indi-{ Bowles has written much, but he ranks only as 
vidual must do who tries to defend what is inde- ' a second-rate writer of English poetry. He keeps 
fensible. The management of the public schools too near the line of mediocrity, and yet all is good 
of England was and is notorioasly defective, and in style and pure in sentiment. His works are 
intrying to uphold the discipline and instruction , the productions of a virtuous and reflective mind 
of Winchester school against Brougham, he was too little acted u pon by passion, too little suscep- 
more acted upon by attachment to the placeofhis tible of high emotions, to yield « thoughts that 
education than by discretion. breathe and words that burn.» He is tender, 
Although a clergyman, Bowles is a magistrate | but never impassioned ; easy, but still somewhat 
of the county of Wilts, after the most unseemly : touched with the cold correctness of the scholar; 
Practice of England, No two duties can be more | attentive to the arrangement and purity of style 
incompatible; but, to the credit of the poet, he rather than to the elevation and novelty of his 
has always exhibited the most assiduous attention thoughts. He cannot play with the thunderbolt 
to the duties of the office; and once incurred the or ride upon the storm: he cannot hurry on 
censure of some of his brother magistrates for a | with « spurs of speed;» but his path is in the 
most honourable exertion in the cause of huma-‘ ranquil sunshine, and his pace regular and mea- 
nity and justice, by remonstrating against a sen- |sured, even and sedate. He writes nothing to 
tence of unparalleled severity, which had been startle and surprise, but he frequently engages the 
inflicted by a magistrate on an unfortunate female kindlier feelings of the heart, and enlists the 
for a very trifling theft. The poet's conduct on ‘ social affections of the reader on his side. 
this occasion did him very high honour, and ex-} Bowles has distinguished himself in polemics, 
hibited the clase alliance there always is in genius | and, resting on the infallibility of his own church, 
with the better and clearer feelings of the head | as his brother clergy are accustomed to do, he 
and heart. His conduct in this affair met the | has attacked the sectarians, and those who be- 
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x1 ieve not iti the doctrines of his pale, with all the 
zeal of episcopalian orthodoxy. Perhaps he was 
more successful in this respect than in his argu- 
métits against Pope, and in the disposition under 
which he attacked the poet's moral character. 
No one, however, ineither case, will accuse Bowles 
of making assertions he did not believe, or of not 
conscientiously dealing out the censure by which 
he incurred the censure of others. A more amia- 
ble, and upright, and humane man, does not 
exist. His opinions are his own, and the free 
expression of them on every subject, his birth- 
right, as well as that of all other Englishmen. 
If he has not acted wisely in his disputes, accord- 
ing to the notions of%some persons, he has ob- 
tained the applause of his own party, and noone 
hesitates to allot him purity of motive and good 
intention, which the dispute respecting «invariable 
principles will never impugn, end whenever it 
may, for it will still be a theme for literary dis- 
. | putation for lovig years to come. 

f° Bremhill is situated not far from Bowood (near 
Devizes, Wilts), the fine seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who is accustomed to deal. out the 
rites of hospitality to his’ neighbours with no 
sparing hand. Bowles forms one of the social 
circle at the house of this munificent nobleman. 
Moore, who also resides in the neighbourhood, is 









a frequent inmate there. Bremhill too, the poet's 
charming residence, boasts frequently of its se- 
lect and elegant society; so that, though in the 
country, he is not secluded. It is the custom of 
Bowles to pay an annual visit to the metropolis, 
to keep up his intercourse with the great world, 
and run an even race with the tide of human 
existence. He then goes back to his retirement 
with new ideas, and a double zest for those de- 
lights which he who really loves a country life 
can alone appreciate. 

Coleridge, who is by no means wanting in the 
offices of friendship, speaks of Bowles as an indi- 
vidual of the most excellent disposition, «It was 
a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender 
recollection, that I should have received, from a 
friend so revered, the first knowledge of a poet, by 
whose works, year after year, was so enthusiasti- 
cally delighted and inspired.» And the same 
writer alluding to the poetry of Bowles, speaks of 
himself as having been withdrawn from some 
mental errors « by the genial influence of a style 
of poetry, so tender and yet so manly; so natural 
and real, and yet so dignified and harmonious as 
the Sonnets,» etc, This isa handsome tribute 
from a friend whose judgment many persons 
hold in very high estimation, 
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INTRODUCTION. 





I weep not perhaps inform the reader, that I had be- 
fore written a Canto on the subject of this poem; but 
I was dissatisfied with the metre, and felt the necessity 
of some connecting idea that might give it a degree of 
unity and coherence. 

This difficulty { considered as almost inseparable 
from the subject ; I therefore relinquished the design of 
making an extended poem on events, which, though 
highly interesting and poetical, were too unconnected 
with each other to unite properly in one regular whole. 
But on being kindly permitted to peruse the sheets of 
Mr Clarke's valuable work on the History of Navigation, 
I conceived (without supposing historically with him 
that all ideas of navigation were derived from the ark 
of Noah) that E might adopt the circumstauce poetically, 
as capable of furnishing a unity of design; besides 
which it had the advantage of giving a more serious 
cast and character to the-whole. 

To obviate such objections as might be made by those 
who, from an inattentive survey, might imagine there 
was any carelessness of arrangement, | shail lay before 
the reader a general analysis of the several books; 
and, I trust, he will readily perceive a leading principle, 
on which the poem begins, proceeds, and ends. 

I feel almost a necessity for doing this in justice to 
myself, as some compositions have been certainly mis- 
understood, where the connection might, by the least 
attention, have been perceived. In going over part of 
the same4yround which I bad taken before, I could not 
always avoid the use of similar expressions. 

I trast { need not apologize for having, in some in- 
stances, departed from strict historical facts. It is not 
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The Spirit of Discovery by Sea; 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL POEM. 


TO HIS ROYAL HiGHNESS GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Chis Poem, 


ON A SUBJECT CONNEOTED WITH THE GREATNESS AND RENOWN OF THE BRITISH EMPINE, 
If HUMBLY AND GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED, 


BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S DEVOTED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 


THE AUTHOR. 


true that Camoens sailed with Da Gama, though, from 
the authority of Voltaire, it bas been sometimes sup~ 
posed. There are other circumstances for which I may 
have less reason to expect pardon. The Egyptians were 
never, or but for a short time, a maritime nation. In 
answer to this, I must say, that history and poetry are 
two things ; and though the poet has no right to contra- 
dict the historian, yet, if he find two opinions upon 
points of history, he may certainly take that which is 
most susceptible of poetical ornament, particularly if it 
have sufficient plausibility, and the sanction of respecta- 
ble names. 

In deducing the first maritime attempts from Thebes, 
80 called from Thebaoth, the Ark, founded by the sons 
of Cush, who first inhabited the caves on the granite 
mountains of Ethiopia, I have followed the idea of 
Brace, which has many testimonies, particularly that of 
Herodotus, in its favour, In making the ships of Am- 
mon first pass the straits of Babelmandel, and sail to 
Ophir, I have the authority of Sir Isaac Newton. But 
still these points must, from their nature, be obscure ; 
the poet, however, has a right to build upon them, 
whilst what he advances is not in direct contradiction 
to all historical admitted facts. He may take what is 
shadowy, if it be plausible, poetical, arid coherent with 
his general plan. Having said ingenuously thus m 
T hope I shail not he severely accused for having admi 
ted, en passant, some ideas (which may be thought yi- 
sionary) in the notes, respecting the allusion to the ark 
in Theocritus, the situation of Ophir, the temple of So- 
jomon, and the algum-tree. 

I must also submit to the eandour of the critic, the 
necessity I sometimes felt myself under of varying thé 
verse, and admitting, when the subject seemed particu- 
larly to require it, a break into the ode measure, a 
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where the Siege of Acre is introduced. He wiil consi 
der, as this poem is neither didactic, nor epic, that 
might lead on the mind by diversity of characters, and 
of prospects, it was therefore necessary (at least [ 
thought myself at tiberty so to do) to break the unifor- 
mity of the subject by digression, contrast, occasional 
change of verse, ctc. But after all, at a time so unfa- 
vyourable to fong poems, I doubt whether the readcr will 
have patience to accompany me to the end of my cir- 
cumnavigation, If he do, and if this much larger 
poetical work than J have ever attempted, should he as 
favourably received as what I have before published has 
been, I shail sincerely rejoice. 

Avall events, in an age which I think has produced 
genuine poetry, if I cannot say « Ed fo, anchi, sono 
pittore ;» it will he 2 consolation to me to reflect, that I 
have no otherwise courted the muse, but as the consoler 
of sorrow, the painter of scenes roniantic and interest- 
ing, the hand-maid of coop sense, UNADULTERATED 
FERLINGS, and RELIGIOUS BOPE, 

It was at first intended that the Poem should consist 
of six books; onc book being. assigned to Da Gama, and 
another to Columbus. These have been compressed ; 
which I was the more inclined to do, as the great sub- 
ject of the Discovery of America is in the lands of 
such poets as Mr Southey and Mr Rogers. 

There are some inaccuracies and verbal errors, 
which the author need not point out. He has, however, 
No objection to the strictest investigation of the faults 
of this Pocm, if it be purstted in, the spirit of fair cri- 
ticism, and the opinions conveyed in the language of a 
GENTLEMAN ! 


ANALYSIS, 
BOOK I. 





Tur Book opens with the resting of the Ark on the 
mountains of the great Indian Caucasus, considered by 
many authors as Ararat: the present state of the inhu- 
bited world, contrasted with its melancholy appearance 
immediately after the flood. The poem returns to the 
situation of our forefathers on leaving the ark; beauti- 
ful evening described. The angel of destruction ap- 
Pears to Noah in a dream, and informs him that al- 
though heand his family alone have escaped, that the very 
Ark, whichwas the means of his present preservation, 
shall be the cause of the future triumph:of Destruction. 

In his dream, the evils in consequence of the disco- 
very of America, the slave-trade, etc. are set before him. 
Noah, waking from disturbed sleep, ascends the sum- 
mit of Caucasus. An angel appears, tells him the ap- 
pearance in his dream was permitted by the Almighty; 
that he is commissioned to explain every thing: he pre- 
sents to his view the shadow of the world as it exists; 
regions are pointed out; the dispersion of mankind ; the 
rise of superstition ; the birth of a Saviour, and the 
triumph of Charity: that navigation shall be the means 
of extending the knowledge of God over the globe; and 
though some evils must take place, happiness and love 
shall finally prevail upon the earth. 








BOOK I 


father viewed the world clearly displayed before lim in 





Commences with an ardent wish, that as our Fore- | 


a vision, so we of these late days might be able, through 
the elouds of time, to look back upon the early ages of 
the globe; we might then see, in their sptendour, Thebes, 
Edom, etc.; but the early history of mankind is obseure, 
the only certain light is from the sacred writings. By 
these we are informed of the dispersion of carth's fir%dda 
inhabitants, after the flood. The descendants of Ham, | 
after this dispersion, according to Grnce, having first 
gained the summits of the Ethiopian mountains, there 
form subterraneons abodes. In process of time they 
descend, people Egypt, build Thehes; obscure tradition 
of the Ark; first make voyages, ete. 

Ophir is not long afterwards discovered. This Brace 
places, with most respectable authority, at Sofala; I 
have yentured to place it otherwise, but still admitting 
one general idea, that when the way to it over-land was 
attended with difficulties, an easier course was at last 
opened by sea. As to Amman’s exploits, T must shelter 
myself under the authority of Sir fsaac Newton. After 
a sacrifice, by the Egyptians, the monsoon sets in. The 
i ships follow its direction, as the mariners imagine a 
God leads them. Hence the discovery of so much of 
the world by sea. Reflection on Commerce, The voy- 
age of Solomon. A description of the glory of ‘Tyre, 
the most commercial of the early world. Tyrian 
discoveries in the Mediterranean; voyages to the coast 
of {taly and Spain, to the Straits, and from thence to 
in 

Tyre is destroyed, and the thought naturally arises, 
that Britain, which, at the time of the splendour of the 
maritime Tyrians, was an obscure island, is now at the 
summit of maritime renown; while Tyce is a place 
| where only « the fisherman dries his net.» ‘This leads 
to a eulogium on England; and the book concludes 
with the triumphs of her fleets and armies on that very 
shore where science, and art, and commerce, and: ma~ 
ritime renown, first arose. 

This digression, introducing the siege of Acre, ap- 
peared to the author not only natural, hut in some meas 
sure necessary, to break the uniformity of the subject, 























BOOK UL 


Commences with the feelings excited by the conclu- 
sion of the last, by « warm wish that England may for 
ages retain her elevated rank. ‘This leads to the consi- 
deration of her naval opulence, which carries us back 
to the ject we had left—the fate of Tyre. 

The history of the empires succeeding Tyre is touched 
on: the fall of her destroyer, Babylon; the succession 
of Cyrus; the character of Cyrus, and his want of en- 
larged policy, having so many means of encouraging 
commerce ; his ill-fated expedition 10 the East-Indics. 

Alexander the Great first conceives the idea of estab- 
lishing a vast maritime empire: in his marcl: of con- 
quest, proceeds to the last river of the Panjab, the Ily- 
Phasis, which descends into the Indus, the sources of 
which are near the mountains of Caucasus, where the 
ark rested. 

The Indian account of the Deluge, it is well known, 
resembles most wonderfully the history of Moses. When 
Alexander can proceed no farther, poetical fiction intro- 
duces the person of a Brahman, who relates the history 
of the Deluge: viz. that one sacred man was, in this 
part of the world, miraculously preserved by an ark; 
the farther march of the conqueror, towards the hotly 
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THE SPIRIT OF Di 


A. 





SCOVERY BY SE 





spot, is deprecated: his best glory shull be derived from ; 
the sea, and from uniting either world in commerce. 
Alexander is animated with the idea; and his fleet, un- 
der Nearclus, proceeds down the Indus to the sea. This 
forms a mildle, connected with the account of the de- 
luge, book first. 


BOOK Iv. 





Nearchus' voyage being accomplished, and Alexandri 
now complete, Commerce is represented standing on | 
the Pharos, and calling co all mations. The tide of com- | 
ierce would have flowed stilt in the track pointed out 
by the sagacity of Alexander, but a wider scene, beyond | 
the ancient world, opens to the view of Discovery. ‘The 
use of the magnet is discovered; and Henry of Portugal | 
prosecutes the plan of opening a passage along the coast ; 
of Africa to the East. One of his ships in its return 
from the expedition has been driven from Cape Bojador 
(the formidable boundary of the Portuguese researcli) 
by a storm at sea, The isle, afterwards called Porto 
Santo, is discovered. Tbe circumstance related; but 
the extraordinary appearance of a supernatural shide | 
over the waters at a distance excites many fears and : 
superstitions. The attempt, however, fo penetrate the j 
mystery, is resolved on. Zarco reaches the island of 
Madeira; tomb found; which introduces the Episode. | 
At the tomb of the first discoverer (whether this be | 
fanciful, or not, is nothing to poctry) the Spirit of | 
Discovery casts tur eyes over the globe; she pursues ; 





Da Gama to the East; history of Gamoens touched on; | 
Columbus; sees with triumph the discovery of « new 
world, und from thence extends her ideas till the great | 
globe is encompassed; after which she returns to the 
« tranquil bosom of the Thames,» with Drake, the first 
circumnavigator, whose ship, after its various perils, | 
being laid up in the Thames, gives rise to some brief | 
concluding reflections, i 





BOOK V. 


Hitherto we have described only the triumphs of 

but it appears necessary that many i 
denta} evils, particular and general, should be mentioned. 
Fate, and miserable end, of some great commanders,— 
of our gallant and benevolent countryman, Cook, After 
the natural feelings of regret, the mind is led to con- | 
template the great advantages of his voyages: the health | 
of seamen ; the accessions to geographical knowledge; 
the spirit of humanity and science; his exploring the 
east part of New-Holland; and being the first to de- 
termine the proximity of America to Asia. This cir- 
cumstance leads us back from the point whence we set 
out—the ark of Noah ; and hence we are partly enabled 
to solve, what has been for so many ages unknown, the 
difficulty respecting the carth’s being peopled from one | 
family. 

‘The Poem having thus gained a middie and end, 
the couclasion of the whole is, that as this uncertainty 
in the physical world has heen by Discovery cleared 
up, so all the apparent contradictions in the mgral world 
shall Le reconciled, We have yet many existing,evils 
to deplore; but when the Supreme Disposers plarstall 
have been completed, then the earth, which has heen 











explored and enlightened by discovery and kuowledye, 
shall be destroyed ; but the mind of man, refdered at 


Jast perfect, shall endure through all ages, and « justify 
lis ways from whom it sprung.+ 





Such is the ontline and plan of the following Poem. 
Thave felt myself obliged to give this hasty Analysis, 
thinking that self-defence almost required it, lest a 
careless reader might charge me with carelessness of 
arrangement. 

{ must again beg it to be remembered, that istory 
nnd Poetry are two things; and that the Poet has a 
right to build his system, not on what is exact wuth, 
bat on what is, at least, plausible; what will form, in 
lie clearest manner, a whole; and what is most sus- 
ceptible of poetical ornament. 














ROOK I. 


Awake a fonder and a loftier Strain | 

Reloved Harp, whose tones have oft beguiled 
My solitary sorrows, when J left 

The scene of happicr hours, and wander'd far, 
A pale and drooping stranger; I have sat 
(While evening listen'd to the convent's bell) 
On the wild margin of the Rhine, and woo'd 
‘Vhy sympathies, + a-weary of the world,» * 
And I have found with thee sad fellowship, 


| Yet always sweet, whencer my languid hand 


Passid carclessly o'er the responsive wires, 
While unainbitions of the laurell'd meed- 
‘That crowns the gifted bard, T ouly ack’d 
Some stealing melodies the heart might love, 
And a brief sonnet to beguile my tears! 


But [ liad hope that one day I might wake 
Thy strings to higher utterance; and now 
Bidding adieu to glens, and woods, and'streams, 
And turning where, magnificent and vast, 

Main Ocean bursts upon my sight, 1 strike,— 
Rapt in the theme on which J Jong lave mused,— 
Strike the loud lyre, and as the blue waves rock, 
Swell to their solemn rear the decp'ning chords. 


Lift thy indignant billows high, proclaim 
hy terrors, Spirit of the hoary seas ! 

Tsing thy dread dominion, amid wrecks, 
And storms, and howling solimdes, to Man 
Submitted : awful shade of Camoens# 

Bend from the clouds of Heav'n ! 











By the hold tones 3 
Of minstrelsy, that o'er the unknown surge 
Where never daring sail before was spread) 
Echoed, and startled from his long repose 


} Tir indignant Phantom ¢ of the stormy Cape; (1) 


© let me think now in the winds I hear 
Thy animating tones, whilst I pursue 
With ardent hopes, like thee, my vent'rous way, 








iful Naval Poem of Cawonss. 

3 T hope this idea may be alluwed, though Camoens did not sil 
with Da Gams, and it is not historivally trne. 

+ Sc his doscription of the dreadful Phantom at she Cape of 








{ Good ope. 
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And bid the seas resound my song! And thou, 
Father of Albion's streams, majestic Thames, 
Amid the glitt'ring scene, whose long-drawn wave 
Goes noiseless, yet with conscious pride, beneath 
The thronging vessels’ shadows (nor through scenes 
More fair, the yellow Tagus, or the Nile, 

+ That ancient river,» winds). ‘Thou to the strain 
Shall haply listen, that records the might 

OF ocean, like a Giant at thy feet 

Vanquish’d, and yielding to thy gentler state 

The ancient sceptre of his dread domain ! 


All was one waste of waves, that buried deep 
Earth and its multitudes ; the Ark alone, 
High on the cloudy van of Ararat, 
Rested; for now the death-commission’d storm 
Sinks silent, and the eye of day looks out 
Dim through the haze, while short successive gleams 
Flit o'er the face of deluge as it shrinks, 
Or the transparent rain-denps, falling few, 
Distinct and targer glisten, So the Ark 
Rests upon Ararat; (2) but nought around 
Its inmates can hehold, save o'er th’ expanse 
Of boundless waters, the Sun’s orient orb 
Stretching the hall's long shadow, or the Moon 
In silence, through the silver-cinctured clouds, 
Sailing, as she herself were lost, and left 
In Nature's loneliness ! 


But oh, sweet Hope ! 
‘Thou bidst a tear of holy ecstacy 
Start to their eyelids, when at night the Dove, 
Weary, returns, and to! an olive leaf 
Wet in her bill: again she is put forth, 
When the seventh morn shines on the boar abyss :-— 
Due evening comes : her wings are heard no more! 
The dawn awakes, not coll and dripping sady 
hut cheer'd with lovelier sunshine ; far away 
The dark-red rountains slow their naked peaks 
Upheave above the waste: Imaus ' (3) gleams : 
Fume the huge torrents on his desert sides ; 
Till at the awful voice of Hin who rules 
The storm, the ancient Father and his train 
«On the dry land descend.» 


Here let us pause.— 
No noise in the vast circuit of the globe 
Is heard ; no sound of human stirring ; none 
Of pasturing herds, or wandering flocks; nor song 
Of birds that solace the forsaken woods. 
From morn till eve; nor echo of a voice 
Or footstep :—~In that spot atone that holds 
The sacred Ark, there the glad sounds ascend, 
And Nature listens to the breath of Life, 
The fleet horse hounds, high-neighing to the wind 
That lifts his streaming mane; the heifer lows; 
Loud sings the lark amid the rain bow hucs ; 
The lion ramps in muttering joyance : Man 
Comes forth ; he knecls on earth—he kisses it ; 
And to the Goo who siretch’d the radiant bow, 
Raises his trembling transports « 


From one spot 
Alone of earth such sounds ascend: How changed 


' Part of the monutainous range of the vast Indian Caucasus, 
where the Ark rested, 














| The human prospect! when from realm to realm, 


From shore to shore, from isle to farthest isle 
Flung to the stormy main, man's murmuring race, 
Various and countless as the shells that strew 
The ocean's winding marge, are spread; from shores 
Sinensian, » where the passing proas gleam 
Innum'rous mid the floating villages ;? 

To Acapulco west, where laden deep 

With gold and germs rolls the superb galteon, 
Shadowing the smooth Pacific: from the North, 
Where on some snowy promontory's height 

The Lapland wizard beats his drum, and calls 
The spirits of the winds, to th’ utmost South, 
Where savage Fuego 3 shoots its coid white peaks, 
Dreaviest of lands, and .he poor Pecherais (4) 
Shiver and moan along its waste of snows, 

So stirs the Earth ; and for the Ark that pass'd 
Alone and darkling o'er the dread abyss, 

Ten thousand and ten thousand barks are seen 
Fervent and glancing on the friths and sounds ; 
From the Bermudian 5 that, with masts inelined, 
Shoots like a dart along, to the talt ship 

That, like a stately swan, in conscious pride, 
Breasts beautiful the rising surge, and throws. 
The gather’d waters back, and seems to move 

A living thing, along her lucid way 

Streaming in silent glory to the sun! 

Some waft the treasures of the East ; some bear 
Their country’s dark artillery o'er the surge 
Frowning ;—some in tlhe Southern solitudes, 
Bound on discovery of new regions, spread, 

"Mid rocks of driving ice, that crash around, 
Their weather-beaten mainsail ; or explore 

Their perilous way from isle to isle, and wind 
The tender social tic ; connecting man, 
Wherever scatter'd, with his fellow man. 





How many ages roll’d away, ere thus, 

From Nature's general wreck the world’s great scene 
Was tenanted ! Sce from their dark abode, 

At Heay'n's dread voice (heard, mid the solitude, 
Asin beginning of created things) . 

The sad survivors of a buried world 

Come forth: on them, though desolate their seat, 
The day looks down as sweet, as now the sun, 
That to the West slopes his untired career, 
Hangs o'er the water's brim. The aged Sire, 
Slow rising from his evening sacrifice, 

Amid his offspring stands, and fifis his eyes, 
Moist with a tear to the bright bow: the fire 

Yet on the altar burns, whose trailing fume 
Goes slowly up, and marks the jucid cope 

OF the soft sky, where distant clouds hang still 
And beautiful. So placid Evening steals 

After the lurid storm, like a sweet form 

Of fairie following a perturbed shape 

Of giant terror, shat in darkness strode. 

Slow sinks the lord of day ; the clust'ring clouds 
More ardent burn; confusion of rich hues, 








to the great population of Chioa, many tive almost con- 
boats, which form a sort of village on the water, 

3 The farthest inbabited lund to the South of the American Con- 
tinent; perhaps the most horrid spot ia the globe. 

4 See Borcainyuaz’s Voyage. 

5 The swiftest of all vessels, buift at Bermudas; the masts are 
short, and inclining towards the stern. 
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Crimson, and gold, and purple, bright inlay 
Their varied edges ; till before the eye, 

As their Jast lustre fades, small silver stars 
Succeed ; and twinkling each in its own sphere, 
‘Thick as the frost’s unnumber'd spangles, strew 
The slowly-paling heav'ns. 


Now sunk in sleep 
Teclines the Father of the world ; the Moon 
Mcantime mounts high in beauty ; every cloud 
Retires, as in the blue space she moves on 
Amid the fulgent orbs supreme, and looks 
The queen of heav’n and earth. Stilly the streams 
Retiring sound ; midnights high hollow vault 
‘aint echoes—stilly sound the distant streams.— 











When hark, a strange and mingled wail, and cries 

As of ten thousand thousand perishing! 

A Phantom, mid the shadows of the dead, 

Refore the holy Patriarch, as he slept, 

Stood terrible :—Dark as a storm it stood. 

Of thunder and of winds, like hollow seas 

Remote ; meantime a voice was heard :—* Behold, 

Noah, the foe of thy weak race! my name 

Destruction! whom thy sons in yonder plains 

Shall worship, and all grim, with mooned horns 

Paint fabling :! When the flood from off the earth 

Before it swept the living multitudes, 

Trode amid the hurricane ; I heard 

The universal shrick of all that fived. 

In vain they climb’d the rocky heights :—I struck 

The adamantine mountains, and like duat 

| They crumbled in the billowy foam, My hall, 
Deep in the centre of the seas, received 

The victims as they sunk! Then, with dark joy 

T sat amid ten thousand carcasses, 

‘That welter’d at my fect? But thou and thine 

Have braved my utmost fury: What remains 

But Vengeance, Vengeance on thy hated race ?— 

And be that sheltering shrine the instrument! 

Thence, taught to stem the wild sea when it roars, 

In after-times to lands remote, where roam’d 

The naked man and his poor progeny, 

‘They, more instructed in the fatal use 

Of arts and arms, shall ply their way ; and thou 

Wouldst bid the great deep cover thee fo see 

‘The sorrows of thy miserable sons : 

But turn, and view in part the truths I speak.» 


He said, and vanish’é with a dismal sound 
Of lamentation from his grisly troop. 


Then saw the just man in his dream what seem'd 
A new and savage land : Huge forests streteh’d 
Their world of wood, shading like night the banks 
OF torrent-foaming rivers, many a league 
Wand’ring and lost in solitudes ; green isles 
Here shone, and scatter’d huts beneath the shade 
Of branching palins were seen ; whilst in the sun 
J A naked infant playing, stretch’d his hand 
To reach a speckled snake, that through the leaves 
Oft darted, or its shining volumes roll’d 
Amusive. 


ht + See account of Haingraiva, the Eastern god of Destri 
Manaica’s Indian Antiquities. 














From the woods a sable man. 

Came, as from hunting; in his arms he took 
The smiling child, that with the feathers play'd 
Which nodded on his brow ; the sheltering Lut 
Received them, and the cheerful smoke went up 
Above the silent woods. 


Anon was heard 
The sound as of strange thunder, from the mouths 
OF hollow engines, (5) as, with white sails spread, 
Tall vessels, hull’d like the great Ark, approach’d H 
‘The verdant shores :—They, in a woody cove | 
Safe-station’d, hang their pennants motionless 
Beneath the palms. Meantime, with shouts aud song, 
‘The boat rows hurrying to the land ; nor long 
Ere the great sea for many a league is tinged, \ 
While corpse on corpse, down the red torrent roll'd, (6) 
Floats, and the inmost forests murmur + Blood.» 


Now vast savannahs mect the view, where high 
Above the arid grass the serpent lifts 
Tlis tawny crest:—Not far a vessel rides 
Upon the sunny main, and to the shore 
Rlack savage tribes a mournful captive urge, 
Who looks at Heav'n with anguish. Wim they cast 
Bound in the rank hold of the prison-ship, 
With many a sad associate in despair, 
Fach panting chain’d to lis allotted space ; | 
And moaning, whilst tbeir wasted eye-balls roll. 


Another sight appears : the naked slave 
Writhes to the bloody lash ; but more to view 
Nature forbad, for starting from his dream 
The just Man woke. Shuddering he gazed around ; 
Tle saw the earliest beam of morning shine 
Slant on the hills without ; he heard the breath 
Of placid kine, but troubled thoughts and sad 
Arose. He wander'd forth ; and now far on, 
By beavy musings led, reacb’d a ravine 
Most wild amid the tempest-riven rocks, 
Through whose dark pass he saw the flood remote 
Grey-spreading, while the mists of morn went up. 
He paused ; when on his lonely path-way flash’d 
A light, and sounds as of approaching wings 
Instant were heard, A radiant form appear 
Celestial, and with gentle accent said — 
«Noah, 1 come commission'd from ubove, 
Where Angels move before the cternal throne 
OF Meav'n’s great King in glory, to dispel 
The mists of darkness from thy sight ; for know, 
Not unpermitted of the Eternal One 
The shadows of thy melancholy dream 
Hung o'er thee slumbering : Mine the task to show 
Futurity's faint scene ;—now follow me.» 





He said ; and up to the uncloudedieight 
Of that great Eastern mountain,’ (7) that surveys 
Dim Asia, they ascended, ‘Then his brow 
The Angel touch'd, and clear’d with whisper'd charm 
The mortal mists before his eyes :—At once 
(As in the skiey mirage,? when the seer 
From lonely Kilda’s (8) western summit sees 
‘A wondrous scene in shadowy vision rise) 
The nether world, with seas and shores, appear’d 


* The Indian Caucasus. > Hlusion of Vision. 
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Submitted to his view: but not as then 

A melancholy waste, deformed and sad, 

But fair as now the green earth spreads, with woods, 
Champaign, and hills, and many-winding streams 
Robed, the magnificent illusion rose. 

He saw in mazy longitude devolved 

The mighty Brahma-Pooter ;(9) to the East, 

Thibet and China, and the shining sea 

That sweeps the inlets of Japan, and winds 

Amid the Curie and Aleutian isles,(10) 

Migh to the North. Siberie's snowy scenes 

Ave spread ; Jenisca and the freezing Ob 

Appear, and many a forest’s shady track 

Far as the Baltic, aud the utmost bounds 

Of Scandinavia; thence the eye returns; 

And lo! great Lebanon, abrupt and dark 

With pines, and airy Carmel, rising slow 

Above the midland main, where hang the capes 
OF Italy and Greece: awart Africa, 

Beneath the parching sun, her long domain 
Reveals, the mountains of the Moon, (11) the source 
OF Nile,(+2) the wild mysterions Niger,(13) lost 
Amid the torrid sands; and to the South 

Her stormy cape. Beyoud the misty main 

The weary eye scarce wanders, when behold 
Plata, through vaster territory pour’d ; (14) 

And Andes,(15) sweeping the horizon’s tract! 
Mightiest of mountains! Thou whose waste of snows 
Feels not the nearer sun; whose umbrage chills 
The unheard occa; whose yolcano-fires 

A thousand nations view, hung like the moon 
High in the middle waste of heaven ; thy range, 
Shading far off the southera hemisphere, 

Then but a dusky line appear'd. 





So spread 
Before our great Forefather’s view the globe 
Appear'd ; with seas, and shady continents, 
And verdant isles, and mountains lifting dark 
Their forests, and indenting rivers, pout'd 
In silvery maze, And « lo!» the Angel said, 
« These scenes, O Noah! thy posterity 
Shall people; but remote and scatter'd wide, 
They shall forget their God, and sce no trace, 
Save dimly, of their Great Original. 
Rude caves shalt be their dwelling : till with noise 
OF multitudes, imperial cities rise. 
But the Arch Fiend, the foe of God and man, 
Shall fing his spells; and 'mid illusions drear, 
Blear Superstition shall arise, the earth 
Eclipsing:—~Deep in caves, vault within €anlt (16) 
Far winding ; or in night of thickest woods, 
Where no bird sings; or ‘mid huge circles grey 
Of uncouth stone, her aspect wild, and pale 
As the terrific fame that near ber burns, 
She ber mysterious rites, ‘mid hymns and cries, 
Shall wake, and to her shapeless idols, vast 
And smear'd with blood, or shrines of lust, shall lead 
Ger vot'ries maddening as she waves her torch 
With visage mare expanded to the groans 
Of human sacrifice, 





« Nor think that tove 
And happiness shall dwell in vales remote : 
The naked man shail see the glorious sun, 
And deem it but enlightens his poor iste, 








Lid in the watery waste ; cold on his lim)s 
The acean-spray shall beat; his Deities 

Shall be thestars, the thunder, and the winds: 
And if a stranger on his rugged shores 

Be cast, his offer'd blood pollutes the strand. 


+O wretched man ! who then shall raise thee up 
From this diy dark estate, forlorn and lost?» 
‘The Patriarch said; 


The Angel answer'd mild, 
* His Gad, who destined him to nobiest ends! 
But mutual intercourse shall stir at first 
The sunk and groveling spirit, and from steep 
The sullen energies of man rouse up, 
As of a slumb'ring giant. He shall walk 
Sublime amid the works of Heaven; the earth 
Shall own his wide dominion ; the great sea 
Shall toss in vain its roaring waves; his eye 
Shall scan the bright orbs as they rofl above, 
Glorious, and his expanding heart-shall burn, 
As wide and wider in magnificence 
‘The vast scene opens; in the winds and clouds, 
The seas, and cireling planets, he shall see 
The shadow of a dread Almighty move. 
Then shall the Day-spring rise, before whose beam 
The darkness of the world is past: for, hark! 
Seraphs and Angel-choirs with symphonies 
Acclaiming of ten thousand golden harps, 
Amid the bursting clouds of heaven reveal’d, 
Atonce in glory jubitant—they sing 
God the Redeemer liveth! He who took 
Man's nature on him, and in human shroud 
Veil'd his immortal glory! He is risen— 
God the Redeemer liveth! and behold 
The gates of life and immortality 
Open’d to all that breathe! 








+O might the strains 
But win the world to Jove! meck Charity 
Should lift her looks, and smile; and with faint yoice 
The weary pilytim of the earth exclaim, 
As close his eyelids, ‘Death, where is thy sting? 
O Grave! where is thy victory?” 


+ And ye, 
Whom ocean's melancholy wastes divide, 
Who slumber to the sullen surge, awake, 

| Break forth into thanksgiving, for the bark. 
‘That roll'd upon the desert deep, shall hear 
The tidings of great joy to alll that live, 
Tidings of life and light.» 


« O! were those men 
(The Patriarch raised his drooping looks, and said) 
Such in my dream I saw, who to the isles 
And peaceful sylvan scenes o'er the wide seas 
Went buoyant; then their murderous instramenis 
Lifted, that flash’d to the indignant sun, 
Whilst the poor native died :—O! were those Men 
Tustructed in the laws of holier love 
Thou hast display'd ?» 





i The Angel meek replied, 
j « Call rather Fiends of Hell those who abtise 
| The mercies they receive: that such, indeed, 
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On whom the light of clearer knowledge beams, 
Should wander forth, and for the tender voice 

O€ Charity, should scatter crimes and woe, 

And drench, where'er they pass, the earth with blood, 
Might make cen Angels weep! 


«But the poor tribes 
‘That groan’d and died, deem not them innocent 
As injured; more ensanguined rites and deeds * 

OF deepest stain were theirs ; and what if God, 

So to approve his justice, and exact 

Most even retribution, blood for blood, 

Bid forth the Angel of the storm of death! 











«Thon saw'st, indeed, (17) the seeming innocence 
Of Man the savage; but thou saw’st not all. 

Behold the scene more near! Hear the shrill whoop 
| Of murderous war! See tribes on neighbour tribes 
Rush howling, their red hatchets wielding high, 
And shouting to their harb'rous Gods, Behold 

The captive, bound, yet vaunting direst hate, 

And mocking his tormentors, while they gash 

His flesh unshrioking, tear his eyeballs, burn. 

His heating breast! Hear the dark temples ring 

To groans and hymns of murderous sacrifice; 
Where the stern priest, the rites of horror done, 
‘With hollow-mutter'd hymn lifts up the heart 

- Of the last victim, mid the yelling throng, 

: Quivering, and red, and reeking to the sun !* (18) 


+ Reclaim'd by gradual intercourse, his heart 
Warm'd with new sympathies, the forest-chicf 
Shall cast the bleeding hatchet to his gods 
Of darkness, and one Lord of all adore— 

Maker of Heaven and carth.+ 


| : « Let it suffice, 

" He hath permitted evil for awhile 

To mingle its deep hues and sable shades 

i Amid life's fair perspective, as thou saw’st 

Of late the black'ning clouds; but in the end 
All these shall roll away, and evening still 
Come stnilingly, while the great sun looks down 
On the illumined scene, So Charity 

Shall smile on all the earth, and Nature's Lord 
Look down upon his works; and while far off 

| The shrieking night-fiends fly, one voice shall rise 
4+ From shore to shore, from isle to farthest isle, 
%) Glory to Gon on high, and on earth peace, 
Peace and good-will to Men. 





«Thou rest in hope, 
And Him with meckness and with trust adore!» 


Ie said, and spreading bright his ampler wing, 
Flew (o the heav’n of leav'ns; the meek man how'd 
Adoring, and, with pensive thoughts resign’d, 

Bent from the aching height his lonely way. 


1 Thy bloody rites of the Mesicans, their cruelties to their pri- 


geance of Heaven, 
2 Such were the horrid custows and rites of the mative Ameri 


y soners, their butchering sacritives, seemed to call dowa the ven- | 


BOOK H. 





{Ou for a view, as from that cloudless height : 


| Where the great Patriarch gazed upon the world, 
Ulis offepriny’s future seat, back on the vale 

OF years departed! We might then behold. 

Thebes, from her sleep of ages, awful rise, 

Like an imperial shadow, from the Nile, 

To airy harpings;? (1g) and with fifted torch 

Seatter the darkness through the labyrinths 

Of death, where rest her kings, without a name, 

And light the winding caves and pyramids 

[1a the long night of years! We might behold 
Edom,? in towery strength, majestic rise, 

And awe the Erythrean, to the plains 

Where Migdo! frown’d, and Baal-zephon stood, 3 (20) 
Tefore whose naval sh he Memphian host 

And Pharaoh's pomp was shattcr'd !—As her fleets 

From Ezion went seaward, to the sound i 

Of shouts and brazen trumpets, we might say, 
« How glorious, Edom, in thy ships art thou, 
And mighty as the rashing winds!» | 

















But night : 
Is on the mournful scene: a voice is heard, 
As of the dead, from holiow sepulchres, 
And echoing caverns of the Nile, «so pass 
The shades of mortal glory!» One pure ray ' 
From Sinai bursts (where God of old reveal’d 
His glory, through the darkness terrible 
That sat on the dread mount), and we descry 
Thy sons, 0 Noah, peopling wide the scene, 
From Shinaar’s plain to Egypt. 


Let the song 
Reveal, who first « went down to the great sea 
{In ships,» and braved the stormy element. 


The Sons of Cush. 4—Still fearful of the flood, (21) 
They on the marble range and cloudy heights 
Of that vast mountanous barrier (that tow'rs 
High o'er the Red Sea coast, and stretches on 
With the sea-line of Ai 's Southern bounds 
To Sofala) delved in the granite mass 
‘Their dark abode, spreading from rock to rock 
Their subterranean cities, while they heard, 
Secure, the rains of vext Orion rush. 
Embolden'd they descend, and now their fanes 
On Egypt's champaign darken, whilst the noise 
OF caravans is heard, and pyramids 
In the pale distance gleam : {mperial Thebes (22) 
Starts, like a giant, from the dust ; as when 
Some dread enchanter waves his wand, and tow'rs, 
And palaces, far in the sandy wilds 
Uprise! and still, her sphinxes, huge and high, 
Nler marble wreeks colossal, seem to speak 
The work of some great arm invisible, 














+ Allusive to the barps found in tho caverus of Thebes. 
2 Edom, whose navigators were Ammonians had her port to the 
| Western, prior to that on the Eastern braach of the Red Sea. 

3 The only certain history of the earliest stare of man is the 
Mosaic. 

4 The Cothites inhabited the granite rocks stretching along the 
Red Ses, bordering Ethiopia. Their caves are seen to this day.— 
See Bruce. 
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Surpassing human strength; while toiling Time, 
That sways his desolating scythe so vast, 

And weary Havoc murmuring at his side, 

Smite them in vain. (23) Heard ye the mystic song 
Resounding from her caverns, as of yore? 


« Sing to Osiris, (24) for his ark 

No more in night profound, 

Of ocean, fathomless and dark, 

Typhon has sunk! (25) Aloud the sistrums ring— 
Osiris !—To our god Osiris sing !— 

And let the midaight shore our rites of joy resound !n! 


Thee,? great restorer of the world, the song 
Darkly described, and that mysterious shrine (26) 
That bore thee o'er the desolate abyss, 

When the earth sunk with all its noise! 


So taught, 
The bord'rers of the Erythrean launch'd 
Their barks, and to the shores of Araby 
First their brief voyaye stretch'd, and thence return’d 
With aromatic gums, or spicy wealth 
Of India. Prouder triumphs yet await, 
For lo! where Ophir's gold unburied shines (27) 
New to the sun; but perilous the way, 
Over Ariana’s spectred wilderness, (28) 
Where scarce the patient Camel—scarce endures 
‘The long tong solitude and rocks and sands, 
Parch'd, faint, and sinking, in his mid-day track. 


But see! upon the shore, great Ammon? stands, 
« Be the deep open'd.« At his voice the deep 
Is open’d; and the shading ships that ride 
With statelier masts and ampler hulls the seas, 
Have pase’d the Straits, and left the rocks and gates 
Of Death.6 Where Asia’s cape the autumnal susge 
Throws black'ning back, beneath a hollow cove, 
Awhile the mariners their fearful course 
Ponder, ere yet they tenspt the further deep ; 
Theo plunged into the sullen main, they cast 
The youthful victim,' (29) to the dismal Gods 
Devoted, whilst the smoke of sacrifice 
Slowly ascends: 


« Hear, King of Ocean, hear, 
Dark Phantom ! whether in thy secret cave 
Thou sittest, where the deeps are fathomleas, 
Nor hear'st the water's hum, though all above 
Is uproar loud ; or on the widest waste, 

Far from alt land, movest in the noon-tide sun’ 
With dread and lonely shadow ; or on high 
Bost ride upon the whirling spires, and fume 
Of that enormous yolume, that ascends 

Black to the skies, and with the thunder's roar 
Bursts while the waves far on are still: O hear, 
Dread Power, and save! lest hidden eddies whirl 


* When the Zgyptions found the Ark, theie expression was, « Let 
us rejoice, we have found the lost Oslris.> 

2 Osiris —Noah, 

1 Ammon, according to Sir Isane Newton, was tho first that built 
layge sblps, and passed the Straits. 

+ The entrance into the Red Sea was called the Gate of affliction, 
and the rocks the Place of burial, alluding to the dangers of the na- 








sucrificed a beautlfat youth, a stranger.—See 
Proyancn de dside et Osir, 





The helpless vessels down,—down to the deeps 

OF night, where thou, O Father of the Storm! 

Dost sleep; or thy vast stature might appear 

High o'er the flashing waves, and (as thy beard 
Stream’d to the cloudy winds) pass o'er their track, 
And tlicy are seen no more; or monster-birds 
Dark’ning, with pennons tank, the morn, might bear 
The victims to some desert rack, and leave 

Their scatter'd bones to whiten in the winds !+ 


The Ocean-Gods, with sacrifice appeased, 
Propitious smile: the thunder’s roar is ceased ,* 
Smooth and in silence o'er the azure realm 
The tall ships glide along, for the South-West 
Cheerly and steady blows, and the blue seas 
Beneath the shadow sparkle; on they speed. 
The long coast varies as they pass, from cove 
To sheltering cove, the long coast winds away; 
Till now embolden‘d by the unvarying gale, 
Still urging to the East, the sailors deem 
Some God? inviting swells their willing sails, 
Or Destiny's fleet dragons through the surge 
Cut their mid-way, yoked to the beaked prows 
Unseen ! 


Night after night the heav'ns’ still cope, 
That glows with stars, they watch, till morning bears 
Airs of sweet fragrance o'er the yellow tide; 
Then Malabar her green declivities 
Hangs beauteous, beaming to the eye afar 
Like scenes of pictured bliss, the shadowy land 
OF soft enchantment, Now Salmala’s peak? 
Shines high in air, and Ceylan’s dark-green woods 
Beneath are spread; while, as the strangers wind 
Along the curving shores, sounds of delight 
Are heard ; and hirds of richest plumage —red 
And yellow, glance along the shades ; or fly 
With morning twiuer, circling o'er the mast, 
As singing welcome to the weary crew. 
Here rest, till westering gales! again invite. 
Then o'er the line of level seas glide on 
(As the green deities of ocean guide) 
Till Ophir’s distant hills spring from the main, 
And their long labours cease. 


Hence Asia slow 
Ber length unwinds; and Siam and Ceylon + 
Through wider channels pour their gems and gold 
To swell the pomp of Egypt's kings, or deck 

With new magnificence the rising dome’ 

Of Palestine’s Imperial Lord. (30) 


His wants 
To satisfy; « with comelier draperies,» 
To clothe his shivering form; to bid his arm 
Burst, like the Patagonian’s, the vain cords (31) 
That bound his untried strength; to nurse the flame 
Of wider heart-ennobling sympathies, — 
For this young Commerce roused the energies 


1 The hreaking up of the Monsoon. 

2 Nec Deus intorsit, nisi diguus vindice nodns. 

3 The lofty rock of Ceylon, called the Foot of Adam. 

4 Change of the Monsoon. 

+ Temple of Solomon, 

© Allading to the story of Patagonians bursting their cords when 
taken. 
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Of man; else rolling back, stagnant and foul, 
Like the great element on which his ships 

Go forth, without the currents, winds and tides 
That swell it, as with awful life, and keep 

From rank putrescence the long-moving mass: 
And He, the sovereign Maker of the world, 

So to excite man’s high activities, 

Bade various climes their various produce pour: 
On Asia’s plain, mark where the cotton-tree 
Hangs elegant its golden gems; the date 

Sits purpling the soft lucid haze, that lights 

The still, pale, sultry landscape ; breathing sweet 
Along old Ocean’s billowy marge, the Eve 

Bears spicy fragrance far; the bread-fruit shades 
The Southern isles; and gems, and richest ore, 
Lurk in the cavern'd mountains of the West,' 
With ampler shade the Northern oak uplifts 

{lis strength, itself a forest, and descends 

Proud to the world of waves, to bear afar 

The wealth collected, on the swelling tides 

To every land :—Where Nature seems to mourn 
Her rugged outcast rocks, there Enterprise 

Leaps up; he gazes, like a god around: 

He ses on other plains rich harvests wave; 

He marks far off the diamond blaze; he burns 
‘To reach the glittering prize ; he looks ; he speaks ; 
The pines of Lebanon fall at his voice; 

Me rears the tow'ring mast; o'er the long main 
He wanders, and becomes, himself tough poor, 
The sovereign of the globe. 


So Sidon rose; 
And Tyre, yet prouder o'er the subject waves 
(When in his manlier might the Ammonian spread? 
Beyond Philistia to the Syrian sands), 
Grown’d on her rocky citadel, beheld 
The treasures of all lands pour'd at her feet. 
Her daring prows the inland main disclosed— 
Freedom and Glory, Eloquence, and Arts, 
Follow their track, upspringing where they pass'd; 
Till lo! another Thebes, an Athens springs, 
From the Egean shores, and airs are heard, 
As of no mortal melody, from isles 
That strew the deep around! on to the Straits 
Where tow’r the brazen pillars? to the clouds, 
Her vessels ride. But, ah! what shivering doubt 
Quell’d their bold hopes when on their watch by night 
The mariners first saw the distant flames 
Of tna, and its red portentous glare 
Streaking the midnight waste! ‘T is not thy lamp, 
Astartd, hung in the dun vault of night, 
To guide the wanderers of the maint Aghast 
They eye the fiery cope, and wait the dawn. 
Huge pitchy clouds up shoot, and bursting fires 
Flash through the horrid volume as it mounts; 
Voives are heard, and thunders muttering deep. 
Haste—snatch the oars—fly o'er thegtimm'ring surge— 
Fly far—already louder thuaders roll, 
And more terrific flames arise. O spare, 
Dread Power! for sure some Deity abides 
Deep in the central earth, amidst the reek 
Of sacrifice, and thick sulphureous fume 


1 America. 

2 The Cuthites, spreading from Aigypt along the coast of Syria, 
formed the great Ammonian nation. 

4 Pillars of Hercales. 
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Involved. Perhaps the living Moloch * there | 
Bales in his horrid empire, amid flames, i 
Thunders, and black’ning volumes, that ascend 
And wrap his burning throne! 


So was the track, 

To those who first the cheerless ocean roam’d, | 

Darken'd with dread and peril. Scyila here, H 

And fell Charybdis, on their whirling gulf 

Sit, like the sisters of despair, and how!, 

As the devoted ship, dash’d on the crags, 

Goes down : and oft the neighbour shares are strew'd 

With bones of strangers sacrificed, whose bark, i 

Beneath the watch-tower's melancholy light, (32) | 

Was founder'd: Hence mysterious fear, and tales 

Of Polyphemus and his monstrous rout ; 

And warbling Syrens (33) on the fatal shores 

Of soft Parthenope;—Yet oft the sound i 

Of sea-conchs through the night from some rude rock | 

Is heard, to warn the wand'ring passenger { 

Of fiends that lurk for blood! i 
| 
i 
i} 





‘These dangers past, 
The sea puts on new beauties: Italy, 
Beneath the blue soft sky beaming afar, i 
Opens her azure bays; Liguria's gulf | 
Js past; the Betic rocks,? and ramparts bigh, 
That close the world, appear. The dashing bark i 
Bursts throug the fearful frith: Ah!all is now i 
One boundless billowy waste; the huge-heaved wave 
Bencath the keel turns more intensely blue ; 
And vaster rol{s the surge, that sweeps the shores 
Forsaken of the green Hesperides,3 
And populous AUantis,s whether sunk 
Now to the bottom of the « monstrous world ;+ (34) 
Or was it but a shadow of the mind, \ 
Vapoury and baseless, like the distant clouds 
That seem the promise of an unknown land 
To the pafe-eyed and wasted mariner, 
Gold on the rocking mast? The pilot plies 
Now, toss'd upon Bayona’s mountain-surge, > 
High to the North his way; when fo! the cliffs 
Of Albion, o'er the sea-line rising calm 
And white, and Marazion’s woody mount ® 
Lifting its dark romantic point between. 








So did thy ships to Earth's wide bounds proceed, 
O Tyre ! and thou wert rich and beautiful : 
In that thy day of glory. Carthage rose, 

‘Thy daughter and the rival of thy fame, 

Upon the sands of Lybia; princes were 

Thy merchants ; on thy golden throne thy state 
Shone, like the orient sun. Dark Lebanon 

Waved all his pines for thee: (35) for thee the oaks 
Of Bashan tower'd in strength : thy galleys cut 
Glittering the sunny surge ; thy mariners, 

On ivory benches, furl'd the broider‘d sails, 


* Moloch, whose rites of blood are well known, worshipped along 
the coast of Syria. 

2 On the Southern coast of Spain, where were rich mines, sup~ 
posed by some to be Tarshish. 

3.Mr, Falconer’s ingenious dissertation, and subsequent geogra- 
phical inquiries, have, I think, clearly established the ceuth of the 
account of Hanno’s voyage.—See Penieics Haxnonis, 

«The Island described by Plato; by some supposed America. 

+ Bay of Biscay. 

© Marazion, still called Market-Jew, St Michae?'s Mount, 
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That looms of Egypt wove, or to the oars, 
‘That measuring dipp'd, their choral sea-songs sung— 
The multitude of isles did shout for thee, 

And cast their emeralds at thy feet, and said, 

« Queen of the Waters, who is like to thee?» 


So wert thou glorious on the seas, and said’st, 
«Tama God, and there is none like me.» 
Bat the dread voice prophetic is gone forth. 
« Howl, for the whirlwind of the desert comes ! 
Howl ye for Tyrus, for her multitude 
OF sing and dark abominations cry 
Against her,» saith the Loa; « In the mid-seas 
Her beauty shall be broken; I will bring 
Mer pride to ashes; she shall he no more.» 
The distant isles shall tremble at the sound 
When thou dost fall; the princes of the sea 
Shall from their thrones come down, and cast away 
Their broider'd robes; for thee they shall take up 
A bitter lamentation, and shall say, 
«How art thou fall’n, renowned city! thon 
Who wert enthroned glorious on the seas, 
‘To rise no more.* * 


So visible, O Gov, 
Js thy dread hand in all the earth! Where Tyre 
To gold and purple glitter'd o'er the scene, 
Now the poor fisher dries his net, nor thinks 
Haw great, how sich, how glorious, once she rose ! 
Meantime the farthest isle, cold and obscure, 
Whose painted natives roam’d their woody wilds, 
From all the world cut off, that wond’ring mark’d 
Her stately sails approach, now, in her turn, 
Rises a star of ylory in the West—~ 
Ausron, the wonder of the i!lumined world. 
See there a Newton wing the highest Heav'ns : 
Sve there a Herschell’s ? daring hand withdraw 
The luminous pavilion, and the throne 
Of the bright sun reveal : There hear the voice 
Of holy tcuch amid her cloister'd fane, 
As the clear anthem swells ; See Taste adorn 
Her palaces; and Painting’s fervid touch 
‘That bids the canvas breathe : Hear angel-strains, 
‘When Handel, or melodious Purcell, pours 
His sweetest harmonics ; See Poesy 
Open her vales romantic, and the scenes 
Where-Fancy, an enraptured votary, roves 
At eve; and hark! "t was Shakapeare’s voice! He sits 
Upon a high and charmed rock alone, 
And like the genius of the mountain, gives 
The rapt song to the winds, while Pity weeps, 
Or Terror shudders at the changeful tones, 
As when his Ariel soothes the storm! Then pause, 
For the wild billows answer, « Lycidas 
Is dead, young Lycidas, dead ere his prime,» 3 
Whelm'd in the deep, beyond the Oreades, 
Or where the « vision of the guarded Mount, 
Relerus holds.» 4 


Nor skies, nor earth, confine 
The march of England's glory ; on she speeds— 


Seo the awful aod striking language of Ineiab, Exektel, etc. 

2 See Herschell's wonderful discoveries relating to the san. 

3 Milton's exqnisita Lycidas, here introduced, rather than the 
tablime Paradise Losi, on account of ite maritime cast. 

4 eThe droad vision of the guarded Mount.»—Miuz0N. 








The unknown barriers of the utmost deep 

Her prow has burst, where the dread genius slept 
For ages undisturh'd, save when he walk’d 
Amid the darkness of the storm! Her fleet 
E’en now along the East rides terrible, 

Where early-rising commerce cheer'd the scene ! 
Heard ye the thunders of her vengeance roll, 

As Nelson, through the battle’s dark-red haze 
Aloft upon the burning prow directs, 

Where the dread hurricane, with sulph’rous flash, 
Shall burst unquenchable, while from the graye 
Osiris ampler seems to rise? Where thou, 

O Tyre! didst awe the subject seas of yore, 

Acre e’en now, and ancient Carinel hears 

‘The cries of conquest : ‘mid the fire and smoke 
Of the war-shaken citadel, with eye 

Of temper'd flame, yet resolute command, 

His brave sword beaming, and his cheering voice 
Heard ‘mid the onset’s cries, his dark-brown hair 
Spread on his fearless forehead, and his hand 
Pointing to Gallia’s baffled chief, behold 

The British Hero stand! Why beats my heart 
With kindred animation? The warm tcar 

OF patriot triumph fills mine eye! I strike 

A louder strain unconscious, while the harp 
Swells to the bold involuntary song. 


EPODE ON THE SIEGE OF ACRE. 


Fir, Sox or Teraon, fly! 
Back o’er the burning desert he is fled! 
Tn heaps the gory dead 

And livid in the trenches lie! 

His dazzting files no more 

Flash on the Syrian sands, 

As when from Agypt's ravaged shore, 

Aloft their gleamy falchions swinging, 

Aloud their victor-peans singing, 

Their onward way the Gallic legions took. 
Despair, dismay, are on their alter'd Jook, 
Yet hate indignant low'rs; 
Whilst high on Acre’s fuming towers 
The shade of English Richard seems to stand; 

And frowning far, in dusky rows, 

A thousand archers draw their bows! 
They join the triumph of the British band, 
And the rent watch-tow’r echoes to the cry, 
Heard o'er the rolling surge,—« They fly, they fly!» 


Now the hostile fires decline, 
Now through the smoke’s deep volumes shine! 
* Now above the bastions grey 

The clouds of battle roli away; 

Where with calm, yet glowing mien, 

Britain's victorious Youth « is seen! 

He lifts his eye 
His country’s ensigns waye through smoke on high, “ 
Whilst the long-mingled shout is heard,—« They fly, 
they fly!» 





Hoary Carmel, witness thon, 
And lift in conscious pride thy brow; 
As when upon thy cloudy plain 
Baal’s prophets ery'd in vain! 


' Sir Sidney Smith. 
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They gash'd their flesh, and leap’, and cried, 
From morn till ling’ring even-tide. 
Then stern Elijah on his foes 
Strong in the might of Heav'n arose! ~+- 
On Carmel’s top he stood, 
And while the black’ning clouds and rain 
Came sounding from the Western main, 
Raised his righthand that dropp’d with impious blood. 
Ancient Kishon prouder swell, 
On whose banks they bow’d, they fell— 
The mighty ones of yore, when, pale with dread, 
Inglorious Sisera fled! 
So let them perish, Holy Lord ! 
Who for oppression lift the sword; 
But let all those, who, arm'd for freedom, fight, 
«Be as the Sun who goes forth in his might.»* 








BOOK III. 





My heart has sigh’d in secret, when I thought 

‘That the dark tide of time might one day close, 

England! o'er thee, as long since it has closed 

On Egypt and on Tyre: that ages hence 

From the Pacific's billowy loneliness, 

Whose tract thy daring search reveal’d, some isle 

Might rise in green-hair'd beauty eminent, 

And like a goddess, glittering from the deep, 

Hereafter sway the sceptre of domain 

From pole to pole; and, such as now thou art, 

Perhaps New-Holland be. For who shall say 

What the Omnipotent Ersanat Ons, 

‘That made the world, hath purposed? 
these, 

Though visionary, rise; and sometimes move 

A moment's sadness, when I think of thee, 

My Country, of thy greatness, and thy name, 

Among the nations; and thy character 

(Though some few spots be on thy flowing robe) 

Of loveliest beauty: I have never pass'd 

Through thy green hamlets on a summer's morn, 

Or heard thy sweet bells ring, or seen the youths 

And smiling maidens of the villagery 

Gay in their Sunday tire, but I have said, 

With passing tenderness, « Live, happy land! 

Where the poor peasant feels, his shed though small, 

An independence and a pride, that fill 

His honest heart with joy—joy such as they 

Who crowd the mart of men may never feel.» 

Such, England, is thy boast: When J have heard 

The roar of ocean bursting round thy rocks, 

Or seen a thousand thronging masts aspire, 

Far as the eye could reach, from every port 

Of every nation, streaming with their flags 

O'er the still mirror of the conscious Thames. 

Yes, J have felt a proud emotion swell 

That I was British-born ; that 1 had lived 

A witness of thy glory, my most loved 

And honour'd country; and a silent pray’ 

Would rise to Heav'n, that fame and peace, and love 

And liberty, might walk thy vales, and sing 

Their holy hymns, while thy brave arm repell'd 


Thoughts like 


» Soug of Deborah. 


Hostility, €en as thy guardian cliffs 

Repel the dash of that dread element 

Which calls me, ling’ring on the banks of Thames, 
On to my destined voyage; by the shores 

Of Asia, and the wreck of cities old, 

Ere yet we burst into the wilder deep, 

With Gama; or the huge Atlantic waste 

With bold Columbus stem; or view the bounds 
Of field-ice, stretching to the Southern pole, 

With thee, benevolent, tamented Cook ! 


Tyre be no more! said the Almighty's voice: 
But thou too, monarch of the world !' whose arm 
Rent the proud bulwarks of the golden queen 
Of cities, throned on her subject seas, 

Art thou too fall'n? 


The whole earth is at rest:* 
«They break forth into singing:» Lebanon 
Waves all his hoary pines, and seems to say, 
«No feller now comes here!s Iell from beneath 
Is moved to meet thy coming ; it stirs up 
‘The dead for thee; the chief ones of the earth, 
‘Tyre and the nations, they all speak, and say, 
Art thou become like us? Thy pomp brought down 
E'en to the dust? The noise of viols ceased, 
The worm spread under thee, the crawling worm 
To cover thee? Mow art thou fall'n from heav'n, 
Son of the morning! In thy heart thou saidst, 
T will ascend to Heav'n: I will exalt 
«My throne above the Stars of God!» Die—Die, 
Blasphemer! Asa carcase under foot, 
Defiled and trodden, so he thou cast ont! 
And she, the great, the guilty Babel—she 
Who smote the wasted cities, and the world 
Made as a wilderness—she, in her turn, 
Sink to the gulf oblivious at the voice 
OF Him who sits in judgment on her crimes! 
Who, o'er her palaces and buried tow'rs, 
Shall bid the owl hoot, and the bittern scream ; 
‘And on her pensile groves and pleasant shades 
Pour the deep waters of forgetfulness. 


On that same night, when with a cry she fell 
(Like her own mighty idol dash’d to earth), 
‘There was a strange eclipse, and long laments 
Were heard, and mutt’ring thunders o'er the tow’rs 
Of the high palace, where his wassail loud 
Balthazar kept, mocking the God of heaven, 

And flush'd with impious mirth ; for Bel had left. 
With sullen shriek his golden shrine, and sat, 
With many a gloomy apparition girt, 

Nisrock and Nebo chief, in the dim sphere. 

Of moon'd Astoreth, whose orb now roll'd. 

In darkuess:—They their earthly empire mourn'd. 
| Mcantime the host of Cyrus through the night 

{ Silent advanced more nigh; and at that-hour, 


|) Nebuchadnezzar, the destroyer of Tyre. 


2 In the sublime paseages of Scripture, 1 have thought {t best, as 
so much more dignitied and impressive, to preserve, ag near As pos- 
sible, the very expressions. Tho attentive reader will not think 
this description a digression, when he considers that after Tyre, the 
destruction of the monarchies of Babylon and Persia led to tho 
stupendoas naval plang of Alesander. The brief introduction there- 
fore of the fall of Babylon, xnd the policy of Cyrus, appoared not 
extraneous. 

¥ Ausyeina deities. 
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In the torch-blazing hall of revelry, 

The fingers of a shadowy hand distinct 

Came forth, and unknown figures mark'd the wall, 
« Searing the eye-balls» of the starting king 

Tyre is avenged ;—Babel is full’n, is fall’'n— 

Bel and her gods are shatter'd! 


Prince, to thee 
Call'd by the voice of Gad ' to execute 
His will on earth, and raised to Persia's throne, 
Cyrus, all hearts pay homage. Touch’d with tints 
Most clear, by the historian's? magic art, 
Thy features wear a gentleness and grace 
Unlike the stern cold aspect and the frown 
Of the dark chiefs of yore, the gloomy clan 
OF heroes, from humanity and love 
Removed: In thee a sweeter character 
Appears—high dignity, unbending teuth— 
Yet Nature; not that lordly apathy 
Which confidence and human sympathy 
Represses, but a soul that bids all hearts 
Smiling approach: We almost burn in thought 
To kias the hand that loosed Panthen’s chains, > 
And bless him with a parent's husband’s, tear 
Who stood a guardian angel in distress 
To the unfriended, and the beautiful, 
Consign'd a helpless stave, Thy portrait, touch’d 
With tints of softest light, thus wins all hearts 
To love thee; but severer policy, 
Cyrus, pronounce otherwise: She hears 
No stir of commerce on the sullen marge 
OF waters, that along thy empire's verge 
Beat checrless ; no proud moles arise ; no ships, 
Freighted with Indian wealth, glide o'er the main 
From cape to cape. But on the desert sands 
Hurtles thy numerous host, 4 seizing, in thought 
Rapacious, the rich fields of Indostan, 
As the poor savage fells the blooming tree 
To gain its tempting fruit.5 But woe the while! 
For in the wilderness the noise is lost 
Of all thy archers ;—they have ceased ;—the wind 
Blows o'er them, and the yoice of judgment cries, 
«So perish they who grasp with avarice 
Another's blessed portion, and disdain 
That interchange of mutual good, that crowns 
The slow sure toil of commerce.» 





It was thine, 
Immortal son of Macedon, to hang 
In the high fane of Maritime renown 
The fairest trophies of thy fame, and shine, 
Then only like a Gop,¢ when thy great mind 


{ Sway'd in its master council the deep tide 


OF things, predestining the eventfut roll 
Of commerce, and uniting either wosld,7 
Europe and Asia, in thy vast design. 


"T was when the Victor, in his proud career, 
O'er ravaged Indostan, had now advanced 


1 41 havo called upon Cyrus. »—Iearau, 

2 Xenopbon’s exquisite Kupounatdsca. 

3 See tho enchanting story of Panthea aad Abradotes. 

4 Cyrus, fostead of encournzing commerce, [sent bis armies to pe~ 
neteate into India ; but they perished In the desert. 

* Images from Mouterquien. 

® Alexander assumed the character of a God. 

7 Great design of Alexander, in making Egypt the emporium of the 
world. 


Beyond Iydaspes; (36) on the flow'ry banks 

OF Uyplasis, (37) with banners throng’d, his camp + 

Was spread. On high he bade the altars rise,? 

The awful records to succeeding years 

OF his long march of glory, and to point 

The spot, where, like the thunder, roll'd away, 

His army paused. Now shady eve came down— 

The trumpet sounded to the setting sun, 

That jook'd from his illumed pavilion, calm 

Upon the scene of arms, as if, all still, 

And lovely as bis parting light, the world 

Beneath him roil'd; nor clangors, nor deep groans, 

Were heard, nor vict'ry’s shouts, nor sighs, nor shrieks, 

Were ever wafted from a bleeding land, 

After the havoc of a Conqu’ror’s sword. 

So calm the sun declined ; when from the woods 

That shone to his last beam, a Brahmin old 

Came forth. His streaming beard shone in the ray, 

That slanted o'er his feeble frame ; his front 

Was farrow'd. To the sun’s last light he cast 

A look of sorrow, then in silence bow'd, 

fefore the conqu'ror of the world, At once 

All, as im death, was still, The victor chief 

Trembled, he knew not why ; the trumpet 

Its clangor, and the crimson streamer waved 

No more in folds insulting to the Lord 

OF the reposing world. The pallid front 

OF the meek man seem’d for a mament calm, 

Yet dark and thronging thoughts appear'd to swell 

Ilis beating heart,—He paused—and then abrupt, 
« Victor, avaunt!» he cried, 

« Hence! and the banners of thy pride 

Bear to the deep! Behold on high 

Yon range of mountains? mingled with the sky: 

It is the piace 

Where the Great Father of the human race 

Rested, when all the world and all its sounds 

Ceased, and the ocean that surrounds 

The earth, leap'd from its dark abode 

Beneath the mountains, and enormous flow’d, 

The green earth deluging ! List, soldier, list! 

And dread his might no mortal may resist 


ased 








« Great Brahma rested (38) hush’d in sleep, 
When Mayagraiva 4 came 
With mooned horns and cyes of flame, 
And bore the holy Vedas 5 to the deep. 
Far fromm the sun's rejoicing ray, 
Beneath the luge abyss, the buried treasures lay, 
Then foam’d the billowy desert wide, 
And all that breathed—they died, 
Sunk in the rolling waters : such the crime 
And violence of earth, But He above, 
Great Vistnoo, mov'd with pitying love, 
Preserved the pious king, whose ark sublime 
Floated, in safety borne : 
For his stupendons horn, & 
Blazing like gold, and many a rood 
Extended o'er the dismal flood, 


! The Macedonians refused to proceed. 

2 Are Alexaadri, placed as tho boundary of bis conquests. 

3 The Indian Caweasu., where the Ark rested.—See Indian ac 
count of the Deluge. 

4 Mayngraiva, tbe evit spirit of the ocean. 

® Tho sncred writings of the Hindoos. 

© See Noto 38. 
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‘The precious freight sustain'd, till on the crest 
OF Himakeel,* yon mountain high, 
That darkly mingles with the sky, 

Where many a griffin roams, thehallow'd ark found rest. 


« And Heav'n decrees that here 
Shall cease thy slaught’ring spear. 
Enough we bleed, enough we weep, 
Hence, Victor, to the deep! 
Een now along the tide 
I see thy ships triumphant ride; 
I see the world of trade emerge 
From ocean’s solitude! What fury fires 
My breast? The flood, the flood retires,? (39) 
And owns its future sovereign. Urge 
Thy destined way ; what countless pennants stream! 


(Or is it but the shadow of a dream?) 
E’en now old Indus bails 
Thy daring prows in long array, 
That o'er the lone seas yliding, 
Around the sea-gods riding, (40) 
Speed to Euplirates' shores their destined way. 


Fill high the bow! of mirth! 
From west to east the earth 
Vroclaims thee Lord; shall the blue main 
Confine thy reign? 
But tremble, tyrant! hark in many a ring, 
With language dread 
Above thy head, 
‘The dark Assoors 3 thy death-song sing. (41) 
What mortal blow 
Math Jaid the king of nations low? 
No hand : his own despair. 4— 
But shout, for the canvas shall swell to the air, 
Thy ships explore 
Unknown Persia’s winding shore, 
While the great dragon rolls his arms jn vain. 
And sce, uprising from the level main, 
A new and glorious city springs— 
Hither speed thy woven wings, 
That glance along the azure tide ; 
Asia and Europe own thy might;— 
The willing seas of either world unite— 
Thy name shall consecrate the sands, 
And glittering to the sky the mart of nations stands.* 








Ie spoke, and rush’d into the thickest wood. 
With flashing cycs th’ impatient monarch cried, 
«Yes, by the Lybian Ammon and the Gods 
Of Greece, thou hidst me on, the self-same track 
My spirit pointed; and, let death betide, § 

My name shall livein glory.» 





At his word 
The pines descend ; the thronging masts aspire j 
The novel sails swell heauteous o’er the curves 


* Cancasas. 

2 Alluding to the astonishment of Alecandor’s soldiers, when they 
first witnessed the effects of the tide. 

4 Assoora, the evil genii of Indiv. 

4 Alluding to the death of Alexander. 

5 Alexander commenced the foundation of Aloandria before his 
expedition to India. 








Of Indus; to the Moderators’ song * 

‘The oars keep time, while bold Nearchus guides 

Aloft the galleys : On the foremost prow 

The monarch from his golden goblet ? pours 

A full libation to the Gods, and calls 

By name the mighty rivers, (42) through whose course 
He seeks the sea, To Lybian Ammon loud 

The songs ascend; the trumpets ring; aloft 

The streamers fly, while on the evening wave 

Majestic to the main the fleet descends. 








BOOK iv. 





Sraxp on the gleaming Pharos,3 (43) and aloud 
Shout, Commerce ! to the kingdoms of the earth ; 
Shout, for thy gofden portals are set wide, 

And all thy streamers o'er the surge, aloft, 

In pomp triumphant wave. The weary way 
‘That pale Nearclwus § (44) pass'd, from creek to creek 
‘Advancing slow, no longer bounds the track 

Of the adyent’rous mariner, who steers 

Steady, with cye intent upon the stars, 

‘To Elam’s echoing port: Meantime, more high 
Aspiring, o'er the Western main her tow'rs 

‘The Imperial city lifts, the central mart 

OF nations, and beneath the calm clear sky 

At distance, from the patmy marge displays 

Iler clust'ring columns whitening to the morn. 





Damascus’ fleece, Golconda’s gems, are there. 
Murmurs the haven with one ceaseless ham— 
‘The hurrying camel's bell, the driver's song, 
Along the sands resound. Tyre, art thon fall'n? 
A prouder city crowns the inland sea, 
Raised by his hand who emote thee; a8 if thus, 
His miglity mind were sway'd, to recompense 
‘The evil of his march through cities storm’d, 
And regions wet with blood! and still bad flow'd (45) 
The tide of commerce through the destined track, 
Traced by his mind sagacious, who survey'd 
‘The world he conquer'd with # sage’s eye, 
As with a soldier's spirit ; but a scene 
More awful opens!—ancient world, adieu! 
Adieu, cloud-piercing pillars,’ erst its bounds; 
And whose aged head once seem’d to prop 
The Heav'ns, huge Atlas, sinking fast, adieu! 
What though the seas with wilder fury rave, 
Through their deserted realm ; though the dread Cape,* 
Sole-frowning o'er the war of waves below, 
That bar the scaman’s search, horrid in air 
Appear with giant amplitude ; his head 
Shrouded in clouds, the tempest at his feet, 
And standing thus terrific, seem to say, 
Incensed, « Approach who dare!x What thongh the 
fears 
Of superstition people the vext space 
With spirits unblest, that {amentations make 














* Moderators wore people stationed on the poop, to excite with 
songs the maritime ardour, while the care kept time. 

2 From che bistorical account, by Acrian. 

3 The Pharos was not erected by Alexander, but Alexandria is here 
supposed to be Suished. 

4 So called, because he was emaciated by huis toils. 

£ Pillars of Hercules. © Cape Bojador. 
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To the sad surge heyond—yet Enterprise, 
Not now a darkling Cyclop on the sands 
Striding, but led by Science, and advanced 
To a more awful height, on the wide scene 
Looks down commanding. 


Does a shudd'ring thought 
Of danger start, as the tumultuous sea 
Tosses below? Calm Science, with a smile, 
Displays the wond’rous index,‘ (46) that still points, 
With nice vibration trem’lous, to the Pole. 
+ And such, «she whispers,» is the just man’s hope 
In this tempestuous scene of human things, 
Ev'n as the constant needle to the North 
Still points, so Piety and meek-eyed Faith 
Direct, though trembling oft, their constant gaze 
Heaven-ward, as to their lasting home, nor fear 
‘The night, fast-closing on their earthly way. 


« And, guided by this index, thou shall pass 
The world of seas secure. Far from all land, 

Where not a sea-bird wanders ; where nor star, 

Nor moon appears, nor the bright noon-day sun, 
Safe in the wild’ring storm, as when the breeze 

Of summer gently blows ; through day, through night, 
Where sink the well-known stars, and others rise 
Slow from the South, the victor bark shall ride.» 


Henry, thy ardent mind first pierced the gloom 
OF dark disastrous ignorance, that sat 
Upon the Southern wave, like tht deep cloud 
That lower'd upon the woody skirts, and veil’d 
From mortal search, with umbrage ominous, 
Madeira’s unknown isle. But look the mora 
Is kindled on the shadowy offing ; streaks 
Of clear cold light on Sagres’ battlements 
Are cast, where Henry watches, list'ning still 
To the unwearied surge ; and turning still 
His anxious eyes to the horizon’s bounds. 
A sail appears—it swells, it shines: more high 
Seen through the dusk it looms ; and now the hull 
Is black upon the surge, whilst she rolls on 
Aloft—the weather-beaten ship—and now 
Streams by the watch-tow'r! 


« Zarco, from the deep (47) 
What tidings? 


« The loud storm of night prevail’d, 
And swept our vessel from Bojador’s rocks 
Far out to sea ; a sylvan isle? received 
Our sails, so will'd the Almighty—He who speaks, 
And all the waves are still!» 


+ Hail,» Henry cried, 
« The omen : we have burst the sole barrier— 
Prosper our wishes, Father of the world— 
We speed to Asia.» 


Soon upon the deep 
The brave ship rolls again.—Bojador's rocks 
Arise at-distance, frowning o'er the surf— 
That boils for many a league without. Its course 
‘The vessel keeps ; till lo! the beauteous iste, 


' Mariner's compass. * Porto Santo, 





That shielded late the suffrers from the storm, 
Springs o'er the wave again. Here they refresh 
Their wasted strength, and lift their vows to Heav'n. 
But Beav'n denies their farther search ; for ah! 
What fearful apparition, pall'd in clouds, 

For ever sits upon the western wave, 

Like night, and in its strange portentous gloom 
Wrapping the lonely waters, seems the bounds 

OF Nature? Still it sits, day after day, 

The same mysterious vision. Holy saints! 

Is it the dread abyss where all things cease? 

Or haply, hid from mortal search, thy isle, 

Cipango ! and that unapproached seat 

Of peace, where rest the Christians whom the hate i 
Of Moorish pride pursued, Whate'er it he, 

Zareo, thy holy courage bids thee on, 

To burst the gloom, though dragons guard the shore,! 
Or beings more than mortal pace the sands. 


The fav ring gales invite; the bowsprit hears i 
Right onward to the fearful shade; more black 
‘The cloudy spectre tow'rs; (48) already fear 
Shrinks at the view aghast and breathless, Hark ! 
"T was more than the deep murmur of the surge 
That struck the ear; while through the lurid gloom 
Gigantic phantoms seem to lift in air 
Theie misty arms ;—yet, yet—bear boldly oa— 
The mist dissolvcs,—scen through the parting haze, 
Romantic rocks, like the depictured clouds, 

Shine out; beneath a blooming wilderness 

OF varied wood is spread, that scents the air; 
Where fruits of « golden rind,» thick interposed 
And pendent, through the mantling umbrage gleam 
Inviting: Cypress here, and stateliest pine, 

Spire o'er the nether shades, as emulous 

OF sole distinction where ail nature smiles, 

Some trees, in sunny glades alone, their head 
And graceful stem uplifting, mark below 

The turf with shadow, whilst in rich festoons 
‘The flow’ry lianes braid their boughs; meantime 
Choirs of innumerous birds of liveliest song 

And radiant plumage, flitting through the shades, 
With nimble glance are seen; they, unalarm’d, 
Now near in airy circles sing, then speed 

Their random flight back to their shelt'ring bow'rs. 
Whose silence, broken only by their song, 

From the foundation of this busy world, 

Perhaps had never echo'd to the voice, 

Or heard the steps, of Man. What rapture fired 
The strangers’ bosoms, as from glade to glade 
They pass'd, admiring all, and gazing still 

With new delight. But solitude is round, 

Deep solitude, that on the gloom of woods 
Primeval, fearful hangs: a green recess 

Now opens in the wilderness; gay flow'rs 

Of unknown name purple the yielding sward; 
The ring-dove murmurs o'er their head, like one 
Attesting tenderest joy; but mark the trees, 
Where, slanting through the gloom, the sunshine rests,— 
Beneath, a moss-grown monument appears, 

Over which the green banana gently waves 


‘ Uhave called the three islands of Madoiras the Hesperides, who, 
in ancient mythology, are the (bree daughters of Atlas; ak I congi- 
der the orange-trees and mysterious shade, with the rocks discerned 
through it on x nearer approach, to be the best solution of the fable 
‘of the golden fruit, the dragon, and the three daughters of Atlas, 
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its loog leaf; and an agedypress near 

|} Leans, as if listning to the streamlet’s sound, 
That gushes from the adverse bank ; but pause— 
Approach with reverence! Maker of the world, 
‘There is a Christian's Cross! and on the stone 

A name, yet legible amid its moss, — 

« Anna.» 








In that remote and sever'd spot, 
Shut as it seem’d from all the world, and lost 
In boundless seas, to trace a name, to mark 
The emblems of their holy faith, from all 
Drew tears! while ev'ry voice faintly pronounced 
« Anna!» But chou, loved harp, whose strings have rung 
To fonder tones, oh! let my hand, awhile, 
The wires more softly touch, whilst I rehearse 
Her name and fate, who in this desert deep, 
Far from the world, from friends, and kindred, found 
Her long and last abode, there where no eye 
Might shed a tear on her remains, no heart 
Sigh in remembrance of her fate: 


She left 
The Severn’s side, and fled with him she loved 
Over the wide main; for he had told her tales 
Of happiness in distant lands, where care 
Comes not, and pointing to the golden clouds 
‘That shone above the waves, when ev'ning came, 
Whisper'd, « Oh! are there not sweet scenes of peace, 
Far from the marmurs of this cloudy mart, 
Where gotd alone bears sway, scenes of delight, 
Where Love may lay his head upon the lap 
Of Innocence, and smile at all the toil 
OF the low-thoughted throng, that place in wealth 
Their only bliss? Yes, there are scenes like these.— 
Leave the vain chidings of the world behind, 
Country, and hollow friends, and fly with me 
Where love and peace in distant vales invite. 
‘What wouldst thou here? O shall thy beauteous look 
Of maiden innocence, thy smile of youth, thine eyes 
Of tenderness and soft subdued desire, 
Thy form, thy limbs—oh, madness!—be the prey 
Of a decrepid spoiler, and for gold?— 
‘Perish his treasure with him. Haste with me, 
We shal! find out some sylvan nook, and then 
If thou shouldst sometimes think upon these hills, 
‘When they are distant far, and drop a tear, 
Yes-¥ will kiss it from thy cheek, and clasp 
Thy angel beauties closer to my breast, 
And while the winds blow o'er us, and the sun 
Goes beautifully down, and thy soft cheek 
Reclines on mine, I will infold thee thus, 
And proudly ery, my friend—my love—my wife!» 


So tempted he, and soan her heart approved, 
Nay woo'd, the blissful dream; and oft at eve, 
When the moon shone upon the wand'ring stream, 
She paced the castle's battlements, that threw 
Beneath their eolemn shadow, and, resign’d 
To faney and to tears, thought it most sweet, 

To wander o’er the world with him she loved. 

Nor was his birth ignoble, for he shone 

‘Mid England's gallant youth in Edward's reign— 
With countenance erect, aud honest eye 
Commanding (yet suffused in tenderness 

At times), and smiles that like the lightning play'd 





On his brown cheek,—so nobly stern he stood, 
Accomplish’d, gen'rous, gentle, brave, sincere,— 
Robert a Machin. (49) But the sullen pride 
Of haughty D’Arfet scorn’d all other claim 

To his high heritage, save what the pomp 

Of amplest wealth, and loftier lineage gave.* 
Reckless of human tenderness, that seeks 

‘One loved, one honour'd object, wealth alone 
He worshipp'd; and for this he could consign: 
This only child, his aged hope, to loathed 
Embraces, and a life of tears! Nor here 

His hard ambition ended; for he sought, 

By secret whispers of conspiracies, 

Wis sovereign to abuse, bidding him lift 

Ilis arm avenging, and upon a youth 

Of pramise close the dark forgotten gates 

OF living sepulture, and in the gloom 

Inhume the slowly-wasting victim.— 


So 
He purposed, but in vain: the ardent youth 
Rescued her—her whom more than life he loved, 
E’en when the hosrid day of sacrifice 
Drew nigh. He pointed to the distant bark, 
And while he kiss'd a stealing tear that fell 
On her pale check, as trusting she reclined 
Her head upon his breast, with ardour cried, 
« Be mine, be only mine; the hour invites; 
Be mine, be only mine.» So won, she cast 
A look of last affection on the towers. 
Where she had pass'd ber infant days, that now 
Shone to the setting sun—« / follow thee,» 
Her faint voice said; and lo! where in the air 
A sail hangs tremulous, and soon her steps 
Ascend the vessel's side: The vessel glides 
Down the smooth current, as the twilight fades, 
Till soon the woods of Severn, and the spot 
Where D'Arfet’s solitary turrets rose, 
Is lost—a tear starts to her eye—she thinks 
Of him whose grey head to the earth shall bend, 
When he speaks nothing :-—but be all, like death, 
Forgotten. Gently blows the placid breeze, 
And oh! that now some fairy pinnace light 
Might flit along the wave (by no seen pow'r 
Directed, save when Love,? a blooming boy 
Gather'd or spread with tender hand the sail), 
That now some fairy pinnace, o'er the surge 
Sitent, as in a summer's dream, might waft 
The passengers upon the conscious flood 
To scenes of undisturbed joy. 


But bark! 
The wind is in the shrouds—the cordage sings 
With fitful violence—the blast now swells, 
Now sinks. Dread gloom invests the farther wave, 
Whose foaming toss alone is seen, beneath 
The veering bowsprit. 


O retire to rest, 
Maiden, whose tender heart would beat, whose cheek 
Turn pale to sce another thus exposed :— 
Hark! the deep thunder louder peals—O save— 
The high mast crashes; but the faithful arm 


# Machin was of the third order of nobility. 
2 Image taken from Ovid's Sappho to Phaon, 
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Of love is o'er thee, and thy anxious eye, 
Soon as the grey of morning peeps, shall view 
Green Frin’s hills aspiring ! 


The sad morn 
Comes forth ; but Terror on the sunless wave 
Still, like a sea-fiend, sits, and darkly smiles 
Beneath the flash that through the struggling clouds 
Bursts frequent, half revealing his scathed front, 
Above the rocking of the waste that rolls 
Boundless around :— 


She spoke :—Another slowly came :—No word 
The beauteous drooping mourner spoke. The sun 
‘Twelve times had sunk beneath the sullen surge, 
And cheerless rose again :—Ah where are now 
Thy havens, France? But yet—resign not yet— 
Ye lost sca-farers—oh, resign not yet 

All hope—the storm is pass'd; the drenched sail 
Shines in the passing beam! Look up, and say, 

« Heav'n, thou hast heard our prayers!» 





‘And lo! scarce seen, 
A distant dusky spot appears ;—~they reach 
‘An unknown shore, and green and flow’ry vales, 
And azure hills, and silver-gushing streams, 
Shine forth, a Paradise, which Beav'n alone, 
‘Who saw the silent anguish of despair, 
Could raise in the waste wilderness of waves.— 
They gain the haven—through untrodden scenes, 
Perhaps untrodden by the foot of man 
Since first the earth arose, dicy wind ; The voice 
Of Nature hails them here with music, sweet, 
As waving woods retired, or falling streams, 
Can make; most soothing to the weary heart, 
Doubly to those who, struggling with their fate, 
‘And wearied long with watchings and with grief, 
Sought but a place of safety. All things bere 
Whisper repose and peace; the very birds 
That ’mid the golden fruitage glance their plumes, 
The songsters of the lonely valley, sing 
« Welcome from ecenes of sorrow, live with us.»— 


‘The wild wood opens, and a shady glen 
Appears, embow'r'd with mantling lanrels high, 
‘That sloping shade the flowery valley's side; 

A Sucid etream, with gentle murmur, trays: 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves, 

Till gaining, with soft tapse, the nether plain, 

It glances light along its yellow bed ;— 

‘The shaggy inmates of the Forest lick 

The feet of their new guests, and gazing stand.— 
A heauteous tree upshoots amid the glade 

Its trembling top; and there upon the bank 
They rest them, while the heart o'erflows with joy. 


Now evening, breathing richer odours sweet, 
Came down: a softer sound the circling seas, 
The ancient woods resounded, while the dove, 
Her murmurs interposing, tenderness 

Awaked, yet more endearing, in the hearts 

Of those who, sever’d far from human kind, 
Woman and man, by vows sincere betrothed, 
Heard but the voice of Nature. The still moon 
Arose—they saw it not—clieck was to check 





No word through the long day 


Inclined, and unawarés a stealing tear 
Witness'd how blissful was that hour, that seem’d 
Not of the hours that time could count. A kiss 
Stole on the listing silence; never yet 
! Here heard : they trembled, een as if the Pow'r 
That made the world, that planted the first pair 
\In Paradise, amid the garden walk’d,— 

This since the fairest garden that the world 
Has witness'd, hy the fabling sons of Greece 
Hesperian named, who feign'd the watchful guard 
Of the seated Dragon, and the Golden Fruit. 
Such was this sylvan Paradise; and here 
‘The loveliest pair, from a hard world remote, 
} Upon cach other's neck reclined; their breath 
Alone was heard, when the dove ceased on high 
Her plaint; and tenderly their faithful arms 
Infolded each the other. 





Thon, dim cloud, 

That from the search of men these beauteous vales 
Bast closed, oh doubly veil them! But alas, 
Mow short the dream of human transport ! 
In vain they built the leafy hower of love, 
Or cull’d the sweetest flow'rs and fairest fret. 
The hours unheeded stole! but ah; not long— 
Again the hollow tempest of the night 

Sounds through the leaves; the inmost woods resound ; | 
Slow comes the dawn, but neither ship ror sail 
Mong the rocking of the windy waste 

4s seen: the dash of the dark-heaving wave 
Alone is heard. Start from your bed of bliss, 
Poor victims ! never more shall ye behold 

Your native vales again; and thou, sweet child; 
Who, list’ning to the voice of love, hast left 

Thy friends, thy country,—olt may the wan hae 
Of pining memory, the sunk cheek, the eye 
Where tenderness yet dwells, atone (if love 
Atonement need, by cruelty and wrong 

Beset), atone e’en vow thy rash resolves. 

Ah, fruitless hope! Day after day thy bloom 
Fades, and the tender fustre of thy eye 

Is dimm'd ; thy form, amid creation, seems 

The only drooping thing. 


Here, 


Thy Took was soft, 

And yet most animated, and thy step 

Light as the roc’s upon the mountains. Now, 

‘Thou sittest hopeless, pale, beneath the tree 

That fann'd its joyous leaves above thy head, 

Where love had deck’d the blooming bower, and strew'd 
The sweets of summer : Death is on thy cheek, 

And thy chill hand the pressure scarce returns 

OF him, who, agonized and hopeless, hangs 

With tears and trembling o’er thee. Spare the sight,— 
She faints—she dies :— 


He faid her in the earth, 
Himself searce living, and upon her tomb 
Beneath the beauteous tree where they reclined, 
Placed the last tribute of his earthly love. 


INSCRIPTION. ANNA D'ARFET. 





eR my poor Anna's lowly grave 
No dirge shall sound, no knell shall ring, 
But Angels, as the high pines wave, 

Their half-heard miserere sing! 
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'7 
« No flow’ra of transient bléom at eve As when Arion with his glietring harp 
The maidens on the turf shall strew ; And golden hair, scarce sullied from the main, 
Nor sigh, as the sad spot they leave, Bids all the high rocks listen to his voice 
Sweets to the sweet! a long adieu ! Again, Alas! {see an aged form, 
An old man worn by penury, his hair 
« But in this wilderness profound, Blown white upon his haggard cheek, his hand 
O'er her the dove shall build her nest; Emaciated, yet the strings with thrilling touch 
‘And ocean swell with softer sound Soliciting; but the vain crowds pass by— 
A requiem to her dreams of rest! His very countrymen, whose fame his song 
Has raised to Heav’n, in stately apathy 
« Ah! when shall I as quiet be, Wrapt up, and nursed in Pride’s fastidious lap, 
When not a friend, or human eye, Regard not. As he plays, a sable man 
Shall mark bencath the mossy tree Looks up, but fears to speak, and when the song 
The spot where we forgotten lie. Js ceased, hisses his master’s feeble hand. 
Is that cold wasted hand, that haggard look, 
« To kiss her name on the cold stone, Thine, Camoens? © shame upon the world! 
Is all tliat now on earth I orave; And is there none, none to sustain thee found 
For in this world 1 am alone— But he, himself unfriended, who so far 
Oh lay me with her in the grave.» ae follow'd, sever'd from his native isles, 
«Robert & Machin, 1344.—Miserere nobis, Domine.» | ay cong Sopa pawn the nea, ii 


He placed the rude inscription on her stone, 
Which he with faltring hands had graved, and soon 
Himself beside it sunk—yet ere he died, 

Faintly he spoke: « If ever ye shall hear, 

Companions of my few and evil days, 

Again the convent’s vesper bells, O think 

Of me! and if in after-times the search 

Of men should reach this far removed spot, 

Let sad remembrance raise a humble slhivine, 

And virgin choirs chaunt duly o'er our grave— 

Peace, Peac: His arm upon the mournful stone 

He dropp’d—his eyes, ere yet in death they closed, 

‘Turn'd to the name, till he could see no more— 

« Anna.» His pale survivors, earth to earth, 

Weeping consign'd his poor remains, and placed 

Beneath the sod where all he loved was Said ; 

Thon shaping a rude vessel from the woods, 

fu sought their country o'er the waves, and left 
e scenes again to deepest solitude, 

The beautcous Ponciana ' hung its head 

O'er the grey stone; but never human cye 

{fad mark’d the spot, or gazed upon the grave 

Of the unfortunate, but for the Voice 

Of Enterprise, that spoke, from Sagre's tow'rs, 

« Through ocean's perils, storms, and unknown wastes, 

Speed we to Asia!» 








Here, Discovery, pause,— 
Then from the tomb of him who first was cast 
Upon this Heav'n-appointed isle, thy gaze 

Uplift, and far beyond the Cape of Storms 
Pursue Da Gama’s track: Mark the rich shores 
Of Madagascar, till the purple East 

Shines in luxuriant beauty wide disclosed. 

But cease thy sony, presumptuous muse, a bard 7 
In tones, whose patriot sound shall never die, 
Has struck his deep.shell, and the glorious theme 
Recorded. 


Say what lofty meed awaits 
The triumph of his victor conch, that swells 
lis music on the yellow Tagus’ side, 
1 Ponciana patcherrima, the most beautiful plant, # native of 


Madeira. 
3 Camoens. 





Gon of worlds! 
Oh! whilst f hail the triumph and high boast 
Of social life, let me not wrong the sense 
Of kindness, planted in the human heart 
By man’s great Maker: therefore I record 
Antonio's faithful, gentle, generous love (50) 
To his heart-broken master, that might teaclt, 
High as it bears itself, a polish’d world 
More charity. 





Discoveay! turn thine eyes. 
Columbus’ toiling ship is on the deep, 
Stemming the mid-AUantic: 


Waste and wild 
The view! On the same sunshine o'er the waves 
The murm'ring mariners, with languid eye, 
Fen till the heart is sick, gaze day by day! 
At midnight in the wind sad voices sound ! 
When the slow morning o'er the offing dawns, 
Heartless they view the same drear wastefutness 
Of seas: and when the sun again goes down 
Silent, Hope dies within them, and they think 
Of parting friendship’s tast despairing look! 


See too, deend prodigy ! the needle veers (51) 
Its trembling point—will Heav'n forsake them too? 
But lift thy sunk eye, and thy bloodless look, 
Despondence! Milder airs at morning breathe:— 
Below the slowly-parting prow the sca 
{s dark with weeds; and birds of land are seen 
To wing the desert tract, as hasling on 
To the green valleys of their distant home, 
Yet morn succeeds to morn—and nought around 
1s seen, hut dark weeds floating many a league, 
The sun's sole orb, and the pale hellowness 
OF heav'n’s high arch streak’d with the early clouds. 
Watchman! what from the giddy mast? 


A shade 
Appears on the horizon’s hazy line, 

« Land—Land!+ aloud is echo’d; but the spot 
Fades as the shouting crew delighted gaze— 

It fades—and there ix nothing—nothing now 
But the blue sky, and clouds, and surging seas. 
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As one, who in the desert, faint with thirst, 
Upon the trackless and forsaken sands 
Sinks dying; im the burning haze deceives, 
As mocking his ast torarents, while it seems 
To his distemper'd vision, like th’ expanse 
‘Of lucid waters cool, So falsely smiles 
Thr illusive land, upon the water's edge, 
To the long-straining eye, showing what seems 
Tts headlands and its distant trending shores; — 
But all is false, and like the pensive dream 
Of poor imagination, ‘mid the waves 
Of troubled life, deck’d with unreal hues, 
And ending soon in emptiness and tears. 





'T is midnight, and the thoughtful chief, retired 
From the vex'd crowd, in his still cabin hears 
The surge that rolls below; he tifts his eyes, 

And casts a silent anxious look without. 


+ Teis a light—great God —itis a light! 
It moves upon the shore!—Land—there is Land!+ 


He spoke in secret, and a tear of joy 
Stole down his cheek, when on his knees he fell ; 
Thou, who haat been his guardian in the wastes 
OF the hoar deep, accept his tears, his pray'rs; 
While thus he fondly hopes, the purer light 
OF thy great truths (52) on the benighted world 
Shall beam, 


The ling’ring night is past—the sun 
Shines out, while now the red-cross streamers wave 
Uigh up the genily-surging bay.’ From all 
Shouts, songs, and rapturous thanksgiving loud, 
Burst forth: « Another world!» entranced they ery, 
« Another living world !»——Awe-struck and mute 
The gazing natives stand, and drop their spears, 
Ia homage to the gods ! 





So from the deep 
They hail emerging—sight more awful far 
Than ever yet the wond’ring voyager 
Greeted,—the prospect of a new-found world, 
Now from the night of dark uncertainty 
At once reveal’d in living light! 


How beats 
The heart! What thronging thoughts awake! Whence 
‘sprung 

The roaming nations? From that ancient race 
That peopled Asia—Nouh’s sons? How, then, 
Pass'd they the long and ione expanse between 
Of stormy ocean, from the elder earth 
Cut off, and lost, for unknown ages, lost 
In the vast deep? But whilst the awful view 
Stands in thy sight reveal'd, Spirit, awake 
To pronder energies! E'en now, in thought, 
T sce thee opening bold Magellan's track !* 
The straits are pass'd! Thou, as the seae expand, 
Pausest a moment, when beneath thine eye 
Blue, vast, and rocking, through its boundless rule, 
The Jong Pacific stretches. Nor here cease 

¥ Magetian’s ship first circamnavignted the globe, passing through 
the straits, called by bls name, into the Souh-Sea, and proceod- 


ing West to the East-Indion. He himself, lke our revered Cooke, 
pérished in the enterprise. 








Thy search, but with De Quiros! to the South 
Still urge thy way, if yet some continent 
Stretch to its dusky pole, with nations spread, 
Forests, and hills, and streams. 


So be thy search 
With ampler views rewarded, till, at length, 
Lo, the round world is compass’d! Then retura 
Back to the bosom of the tranquil Thames, 
And hail Britannia’s victor ship,? that now 
From many a storm restored, winds its slow way 
Sitently up the current, and so finds, 
Like to a time-worn pilgrim of the world, 
Rest, in that haven where all tempests cease. 





BOOK V. 





Sueu are thy views, Discovery! The great world 
Rolls to thine eye reveat'd ; 10 thee the Deep 
Submits its awful empire; Industry 

Awakes, and Commerce to the echoing marts 
From East to West unwearied pours her wealth, 
Man walks sublimer; and Humanity, 

Matured by social intercourse, more high, 

More animated, tifts her sov'reign mien, 

And waves her golden sceptre, Yet the heart 
Asks trembling, is no evil found? O turn, 

Meek Charity, and drop a human tear 

For the sad fate of Afric’s injured sons, 

And hide, for ever hide, the sight of chains, 
Angnish, and bondage! Yes, the heart of man 
Is sick, and Charity tarns pale, to think 

How soon, for pure religion's holy heam, 

Dark crimes, that sullied the sweet day, pursued, 
Like vultures, the Discov'rers’ ocean track, 

+ Sercaming for blood,: to fields of rich Peru, 
Or ravaged Mexico, while « yold, more gold!» 
The cavern'd mountains echo'd « gold, more gold!» 


‘Then sce the fell-eyed prowling buccaneer, (53) 
Grim as a libbard! He his jealous look 
Turns to the dagger at his-belt, his hand 
By instinct grasps a bloody scymitar, 
And ghastly is his smile, as o'er the woods 
He sees the smoke of burning villages 
Ascend, and thiaks e'en now he counts his spoil. 


See thousands destined to the lurid mine, (54) 
Never to sce the sun again; ail names 
Of husband, sirc—all tender charities 
Of love, deep buried with them in that grave, 
Where tife is as a thing Jong pass'd ; and hope 
No more its sickly ray, to cheer the gloom, 
Extends. 





Thou, too, dread Occan, toss thy arms, 
Exulting, for the treasures and the yems 


* De Quiros frst discovered the New Hebrides, in the South-Sen ; 
afterwards explored by Cooke, who bears sessimony to the accuracy 
of De Quiros. These islands wero supposed part of a greut conti- 
ment stretching to the South pole, called Ferra Auseratis incognita, 

2 Drake's ship, in which he sailed round the world ; abe was latd 
‘up at Depiford—Uvece Den Johnson, in Every Man in his Humour, 
«0 Coz, it cannot be altered, go not about it; Drake's old ship at 

| Deptford may sooner circls the world ngain.» 
1 
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‘That thy dark oozy realm emblaze; avd call 
The pale procession of the dead, from caves 
Where late their bodies welter’d, to attend 
Thy kingly sceptre, and proclaim thy might, 
Lord of the hurricane! Bid all thy winds 
Swell, and destruction ride upon the surge, 
Where, after the red lightning flash that shows 
The lab'ring ship, all is at once deep night 
And long suspense, till the slow dawn of day 
Gleams on the-scatter'd corses of the dead, 
That strew the sounding shore! 


Then think of him, 
Ye who rejoice with those you love, at eve, 
When winds of winter shake the window-frame, 
And more endear your fire—O think of him, 
Who, saved alone from the destroying storm, 
Js cast on some deserted rock, (55) who sees 
Sun after sun descend, and hopeless hears 
Ac morn the long surge of the troubled main, 
That beats without his weetched cave, meantime 
We fears to wake the echoes with his voice, 
So dread the solitude! 


Let Greenland’s snows (56) 
Then shine, and mark the melancholy train 
There left to perish, whilst the cold pale day 
Declines along the farther ice, that binds 
The ship, and leaves in night the sinking scene. 
Sad winter closes on the deep ; the smoke 
Of frost, that late amusive to the eye 
Rose o'er the coast, is pase'd, and all is now 
One torpid blank ; the freezing particles 
Blown blis ring, and the white bear seeks her cave. 
Ill-fated Outeasts! when the morn again 
Shall streak with feeble beam the frozen waste, 
Your air-bleach’d and unburied carcasses 
Shall press the ground, and, as the stars fade off, 
Your stony eyes glare ‘mid the desert snows! 





‘These triumphs boast, fell Demon of the Deep! * 
Though never more the universal shriek 

Of all dhat perish thou shalt hear, as when 

‘The deep foundations of the guilty earth 

Were shaken at the voice of God, and man 
Ceased in his habitations; yet the sea 

Thy might tempestuous still, and joyless tule, 
Confesses, Ah! what bloodiess shadows throng 
E’en now, slow rising from their oozy beds, 
From Mete, 2 and « those gates of burials 

That guard the Erythrean; from the vast 
Unfathom'd caverns of the Western main 

Or stormy Orcades; whilst the sad shell 

Of poor Arion, to the hollow blast, 

Slow seems to pour its melancholy tones, 

And faintly vibrate, as the dead pass by- 

I see the chiefs, who fell in distant tands, 

‘The prey of murderous savages, when yells, 
‘And shouts, and conchs, resounded through the woods. 


1 See Book I. 

4 Moto, ia the Arabic, accordieg to Bruce, signifies « tho place of 
burlat.r | The entrance of the Red-Sea was se called, from the dan- 
gers of the aavigation. See Sacce. 

1 Alludivg to the pathetic poem of the Shipwreck, whose author, 
Faloonor, described bimuelf under the name of Arion, and wbo was 
afterwards lost in the Aurora. 





Magellan and De Solis seem to lead 

The mournful train : Shade of Peyrouse, (57) O say, 
Where, in the tract of unknown scas, thy bones 
‘The insulting surge has swept? 


But who is he, 
Whose look, though pale and bloody, wears the trace 
OF pure philanthropy? The pitying sigh 
Forbid not; be was dear to Britons, dear 
To evry beating heart, far as the world 
Extends; and my faint faltring touch een now 
Dies on the strings, when I pronounce thy name, 
© Lost, lamented, gen’rous, hapless Cook ! (58) 


But cease the vain complaint; turn from the shores 
Wet with his blood, Remembrance ! cast thy eyes 
Upon the long seas, and the wider world, 

Display'd from bis research. Smile, glowing Health! 
For now no more the wasted scaman sinks, 

With haggard eye and feeble frame diseased ; 

No more with tortured longings for the sight 

OF fields and hillocks green, madly he calls 

On Nature, when before his swimming eve 

The liquid long expanse of checrless seas 

Scems all one flowy plain. | Then frantic dreains 
Arise ; his eye's distemper'd flash is seen 

From the sunk socket, as a demon there 

Sat mocking, till he plunges in the flood, 

And the dark wave goes o’er him. 


Nor wilt thon, 
O Science, fail to deck the cold Morai? 
OF him who wider o'er earth’s hemisphere 
‘Thy views extended, On, from deep to deep, 
Thou shalt retrace the windings of his track ; 
From the high North to where the field-ice binds 
The stil! Antarctic: Thence, from isle to isle, 
Thou shalt pursue his progress ; and explore 
New Holland’s eastern shores, } where now the sons 
Of distant Britain, from her lap cast out, 
Water the ground with teara of penitence, 
Perhaps, hereafter, in their destined time, 
‘Themselves to rise pre-eminent. Now speed, 
By Asia’s eastern bounds, still to the North, 
Where the vast continents of either world (5g) 
Approach :4 Reyond, ’t is silent boundless ice, 
Impenetrable barrier, where all thought 
Js lost; where never yet the eagle flew, 
Nor roam’d so far the white-bear through the waste. 





But thou, dread Power, whose voice from chaos call'd 
The earth, who badest the Lord of light go forth, 
E’en as a giant, and the sounding seas 
Roll at thy fiat: may the dark deep clouds 
That thy pavilion shroud from mortal-sight, 

So pass away, as now the mystery, 

Obscure through rolling ages, is disclosed ; 

How man, from one great Father sprung, his race . 
Spread to that sever'd continent! 5 (6a) Ev'n so, 
Father, in thy good time, shall all things stand 
Reveal’d to knowledge. 





* See Cooper's description of the Calenture. 

2 «Morais Ss a grave. 3 Botany-Bay. 

5 The continents of Asia and America approach so near that the 
peopling of America may be ensily accounted for, across the straits of 
Anian. 


© America. 
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As the mind revolves 
The change of mighty empires, and the Fate 
Of Him, whom thou hast made, back through the dust 
Of ages, contemplation turns her view: 
We mark, as from its infancy, the world 
Peopled again, from that mysterious shrine 
That rested on the top of Ararat, 
Highest of Asian mountains; spreading on, 
The Cuthites from their mountain caves descend— 
Then hefore God the sons of Ammon stood. 
In their gigantic might, and first the seas 
Vanquisl’d: But still from clime to clime the groan 
Of sacrifice, and Superstition’s ery, 
Was heard; but when the Day-Spring rose of Heav'n, 
Greece's hhoar forests echo'd « the great Pan 
'sdead!n From Egypt and the rugged shores 
Of Syrian Tyre, the Gods of Darkness fly; 
Bel is cast down, and Nebo, horrid king, 
Bows in imperial Babylon: But ah! 
Too soon, the Star of Bethlehem, whose ray 
The host of Heav'n hail'd jubilant, and sung 
« Glory to God on high, and on earth peace,» 
With long eclipse is veil’d. 


Red Papacy (61) 
Usurp'd the meek dominion of the Lord 

OF love and chavity: vast as a fiend 

She rose, Heaven's light was darken'd with her frown, 
And the earth murmur'd back her hymns of blood, 
As the meek martyr at the burning stake 

Stood, his last look uplifted to his God! 

But she is now cast down, her empire reft. 

They who in darkness watk’d, and in the shade 

Of death, have seen a new and holy light, 

As in the umbrageous forest, through whose boughs, 
Mossy and damp, for many a league, the morn 
With langaid beam scarce pierces, here and there 
Touching some solitary trunk, the rest 

Dark waving in the noxious atmosphere; 

Through the thick-matted leaves the serpent winds 
Tiis way, to find a spot of casual sun ;— 

The gaunt hyenas through the thickets glide 

At eve: Then, too, the couched, tiger’s eye 

Flames in the dusk, and oft the gnashing jaws 

OF the fell crocodile are heard. At length, 

By man’s superior energy and toil, 

The sunless brakes are clear'd;’ the joyous morn 
Shines through the opening leaves; rich culture smiles 
Around; and howling to their distant wilds 

The savage inmates of the wood retire. 

Such is the scene of human life, till want 

Bids Man his strength pat forth ; then slowly spreads 
The cultured stream of mild humanity, 

And gentler virtues, and more noble aims 

Employ the active mind, till beauty beams 

Around, and nature wears her richest robe, 
Adorn‘d with lovelier graces. Then the charms 

OF Woman, fairest of the works of heav'n, 

Whom the cold savage, in his sullen pride, 
Scorn'd, as unworthy of his equal love, 

With more attractive influence wins the heart 

OF her protector: Then the names of sire, 

‘OF home, of brother, and of children, grow 

More sacred, more endearing ; whilst the eye, 

Lifted beyond this earthly scene, beholds 

A Father who looks down from heav'n on all! 


O Britain ! my loved country, dost thou rise 
Most high among the nations? Do thy fleets 
Ride o'er the surge of ocean, that subdued 
Rolls in long sweep beneath them? Dost thou wear 
‘Thy garb of gentler monils gracefully ! 

Is widest science thine, and the fair train 

OF lovelier arts? While commerce throngs thy ports 
With her ten thousand streamers, is the track 

Of the undeviating ploughshare white, 

That rips the reeking furrow, follow'd scon 

With plenty, bidding all the scene rejoice, 

Ben tike a cultured yarden? Do ihe streams 
That steal along thy peaceful vales, reflect 
‘Temples, aud Attic domes, and village tow'rs? 

Is beauty thine, fairest of earthly things, 

Woman? and doth she gain that fiberal love 

And homage, which the meekness of her voice, 
The rapture of her smile, commanding most 
When she seems weakest must demand from him, 
Her master ; whose stern strength at once submits 
tn manly, but endearing confidence, 

Unlike his selfish tyranny who sits 

‘The Sultan of his Haram? 





© then think 
How great the blessing, and how high thy rank 
Amid the civilized and social world ! 


But hast thou no deep failings, that might turn 
Thy thoughts within thyself? Ask, for the sun 
‘That shines in heav'n hath seen it, hath thy power 
Ne'er scatter'd sorrow over distant lands? 

Ask of the East, have never thy proud sails 
Borne plander from dismember'd provinces, 
Leaving « the groans of miserable men» 
Behind! And free thyself, and lifting high 
The charter of thy freedom, bought with blood, 
Hast thou not stood, in patient apathy, 

A witness of the tortures and the chains 

‘That Africa’s injured sons have known? Stand up— 
Yes, thou hast visited the caves, and cheer'd 
The gloomy haunts of sorrow ; thou hast shed 
A beam of comfort and of righteousness 

On isles remote; as bid the bread-fruit shade 
The Hesperian regions, and has soften’d much 
With btand amelioration, and with charms 

OF social sweetness, the hard lot of man. 

But weigh'd in truth’s firm balance, ask, if all 
Be even: Do not crimes of ranker growth 
Batten amid thy cities, whose loud din, 

From flashing and contending cars, ascends 
Till morn? Enchanting, as if aught sv sweet 
Ne'er faded, do thy daughters wear the weeds 
Of calm domestic peace and wedded love ; 

Or turn, with beautiful disdain, to dash 

Gay pleasure's poison’d chalice from their lips 
Untasted? Hath not sullen atheism, 

Weaving gay flow'rs of poesy,> so sought 

To hide the darkness of his wither’d brow 
With faded and fantastic gallantry 

} OF roses, thus to win the thoughtless smile 

OF youthful ignorance? Hast thou with awe 
Look'd up to Him whose power is in the clouds, 
Who bids the storm rush, and sweeps to earth 





' See the « Temple of Nature,» Loves of the Plants. 
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The nations that offend, and they are gone, 
“Like Tyre and Babylon? Well weigh thyself— 
Then shalt thou rise undaunted in the might 
Of thy Protector, and the gather’d hate 

Of hostile bands shall be but as the sand 
Blown on the everlasting pyramid. 


Hasten, O Love and Charity! your work, 
E'en now whilst it is day; far aa the world 
Rxtends, may your divinest influence 
Be felt, and more than felt, to teach mankind 
They all are brothers, and to drown the cries 
Of superstition, anarehy, or blood. 

Not yet the hour is come: on Ganges’ Lanks 
Stil! Superstition hails the flame of death. 
Bebold, gay dress'd, ue in her bridal tire, 

‘The self-devoted heauteous victim, (62) slow 
Ascend the pile where her dead husband lies : 
She kisses his cold cheeks, inclines her breast 
On his, and lights herself the fatal pile 

That shall consume them both ! 


On Egypt's shore, 
Where science rose, now Sloth and Iynorance 
Sleep like the huge Behemoth in the sun! 
The turban’d Moor still stains with stcanger’s blood 
The inmost sands of Afric, But all these 
The light shall visit, and that vaster tract 
From FPueyo to the farthest Labrador, ? 
Where roam the outcast Esquimaux, shall hear 
The voice of social fellowship; the chief, 
Whose hatchet flash'd amid the forest gloom, 
Who to his infants bore the bleeding scalp 
Of his fall'n foe, stall weep unwonted tears! 


Come, Faith; come, Hope; come, meek-eyed Charity ; 
Complute the lovely prospect : every land 
Shall lift up one Hosaanah ;? every tongue 
Proclaim thee Father, Infinite, and wise, 
And good. The shores of palmy Senegal 
(Sad Afric’s injured sons no more enslaved) 
Shall answer « Hallelujah ;» for the Lord 
OF truth and mercy reigns—reigns King of Kings— 
Hosannah—King of Kings—and Lord of Lords! 


So may his kingdom come, when all the earth, 
Uniting thus as in one hymn of praise, 

Shall wait the end of all things, This great globe, 

His awful plan aecomplish'd, then shall sink 

In flames, whilst through the clouds, that wrap the place 
Where it had roll'd, and the sun shone, the voice 

Of the Archangel, and the trump of God, 

Amnid Heav'n’s darkness rolling fast away, 

Shall sound! 


Then shall the sea give up its dead ;— 
But man’s immortal mind, all trials past 
That shook his feverish frame, amidst the scenes 
Of peril and distemper, shall ascend 
Exulting to its destined seat of rest, 
And « justify bis ways,: from whom it sprung. 


* America, 
2 Seo Cowren’s truly sublime strain on this subject :~— 
«Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanaah round. 








NOTES. 





Note t, page 3, col. 2 
Tho giant Phantom of the stormy Cape. 
Camoens' description of the spectre that appeared to Da 
Gama off the Cape of Good-Hope, is very poetical and 
perhaps, however, it wonld have been more 
image had been some- 








sublim 
sublime, if the painting of the 
what less distinct. It was necessary to give a peculiar 
African appearance and character, but the minuteness 
with which it is described, takes off the real grandeur; 
Tallude to the « blue rows of teeth.» For the sake of 
those who may not lave read Camoens, or seen the ele~ 
gant and masterly translation, the description from 
Mickle is added :— 


Now prosp'rous gates the hending ¢ 
From these ruste sh iss course we beld : 













jen darkness spread, 
the mast’s tall head 

: nor appenr'd from fa 
pau, nor faintly -twin! 
apour cust, 





And stowly slow 
A black cload bi 
The moon's pale 





ing star j 





‘As when hoarse surges Ins 
Nor hod the biack’ning wave, 
‘The wonted signs of gathering tempest give 
Amazed we stood-—0 Thao, our fortune’s guide, 
Avert this omen, 
Or through f 
Have we the secrets of 
‘Which these wide sol 
Were doom’d to bide from mun’ umballow'd eyo? 
Whate'er 1 it threatens more 

Than midoight (empests and the mingted roar, 
‘When sea and sky combine to rook the warble shore, 


rocky mounds ; 
benv'n 























a1 spoke, whoo rising through the darken'd air, 
Appalld we saw an hideous Phantom glares 
High ond enormous o'er the flood he tower’d, 
Aud thwart our way with sullen aspect Jour'd : 
‘An oarthy paleness o'er his chooks was spread, 
Erect uprose his hairs of wither red 
Writhing to speak, 
Sharp and disjoin 
His haggard beard flow’ 
Revenge and horror i 



















Dis eyes, res ing from their 
Shot livid fires : Far echoing o'er the waver 





Our bristling 
Wild deead, the while widh savage ghastly wan, 
Tlis black lips trembling, thus the tiend began.» 


Note 2, page 4, col. 5. 
Texts upon Ararat. 

The reader is referred fur information on this subject 
to Mr Clark's able introduction to his valuable History 
of Navigation, From that work I beg (o transcribe the 
interesting passage relating to the spot where the Ark 
rested. 

«To ascertain the particular part of Asia where this 
memorable event of the resting the Ark tock place, is 
of the utmost importance, etc. On this subject I have 
ventured to differ from gencral and received opinions, 
and have preferred tle opinion of Ben Gorion and Sic 
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Walter Raleigh, who place Ararat at the sources of the 
river Indus. 
attention than it has received, and is approved by the 
learned Patrick in his commentary. The great Sir 
Walter Raleigh gives a variety of cogent reasons for he- 
lieving that the tong ridge of mountains which runs 
through Armenia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, and 
Susiana, thatis, from Cilicia to Paraponisus, was called 
by Moses Ararat, and by Pliny Taurus.» 

The words of Raleigh are, « We must understand 
that Ararat, named ly Moses, is not one hilt so cutled : 
All that long ledge of mountains, which Pliny calleth 
by one name, Taurus; and Piolomie, both Taurus, Ni- 
phates, Coatras, etc. until they cross the mountains of 
the great Imaus; are of one name, and are called the 
mountains of Ararat, or Armenia; because from.thence, 
or thereabouts, they scem to arise. So all these moun- 
taing of Uyrcunia, Armenia, Caspia, Scythia, etc, thus 
Aiversely called by Pliny and others, Ptolomy calls by 
one name—Caucasus, lying hetween the seas Caspian 
and Euxinus; and as these mountains of Ararat run 
Eat and West, 30 do the marvellous mountains of 
Tmaus stretch themselves North and South, etc. All 
the mountains of Asia, both the less and the greater, 
have three general names—Taurus, Imaus, Caucasus ; 
drawing near their ways’ end they first make themselves 
the South border of Bactria, and are then honoured 
with the title of Paraponisus, and lastly of Caucasia, 
even where the fumous river of Indus, with his prin 
cipal companions, Hydaspes and Zaredus, spring forth. 
And here do these mountains build themselves excced- 
ing high, to equal the strong hills called Imaus, of 
Scythia. 

The reader is referred to Mr Clarke and Sir Walter 
Raleigh for their cogent arguments upon this subject ; 
Vmust, however, quote Major Reynell’s words :—« The 
highest contiguous ridge of this part appears to be that 
which passes by the South-East of the Caspian Sea and 
Hyrcania; between Asia on the North, and Drangiana 
on the South ; and from thence between Bactriana and 
the Indian provinces; where, as it approaches Imaus, 
which, us has been said, forms a part of a yet more cle- 
vated region, it swells to a great bulk and height. Atl 
this is properly the Indian Caucasus of the Greeks, in 
modern language Hindoo Rho.»—Geo. of Herovotus. 
Quoted from Mr Cuasxe. 





Note 3, page 4, col, 1. 
Tmaus gleams, 

The testimony of Captain Wilford on this subject, 
from the Asiatic Researches, may also be quoted : 

« The appellition (Cancasus), at least in its present 
state, is not Sanscrit ; and as it is not of Grecian origin, 
it is probable the Grecks received it through their in- 
tercourse with the Persians, In this supposition the 
real name of this famous mountain should be Casus, or 
Cas; for Caw or Con in Persian signifies a mountain. 
The true Sanscrit name is Chagigi, or the mountain of 
the Chasas, a most ancient and powerful tribe, who in- 
habited this mountain, etc. This denomination is now 
confined to a few spots, etc, The immense range is 
constantly called in Sanserit Himachel, or snowy moun- 
tain, and Himalaga, the abode of snow; from Hima, 
the Greeks made Imaus, ete. 

« The natives look upon Bameyan, and the adjacent 
countries, as the place of abode of the Progenitors of 





mankind, both before and after the flood, etc. By Bami- 


This opinion is certainly worthy of more gan and the adjacent countries they understand all the 


couniry, from Sistan to Samerchand, reaching towards 
the East as far as the Ganges. This tradition is of great 
antiquity ; for it is countenanced by Persian authors, 
and the sacred books of the Hindus, etc. The summit 
of the C’haisa-ghar is always covered with snow; in 
the midst of which are seen several streaks of reddish 
hue, supposed by pilgrims to be the mark or impres= 
sion made by the feet of the Dove, which Noah let out 
of the Ark, For it is the general and uniform tradition 
of the country, that Noali built the Ark upon the sum- 
mit of this mountain, and there embarked: that when 
the flood assuaged, the suramit of it appeared first above 
the waters, and was the resting-place of the Dove. The 
Ark itself rested about half way up the mountain, on a 
projecting plain of a very small extent; and there a 
place of worship was erected.»—Cuanke’s Introduction 
to Navigation, p. 23. 

Tadd a passaye from St Jerom :—« By the mountains 
of Ararat, on which the Ark rested, we are not to 
understand the mountains of Armenia, but the highest 
mountains of Taurus, ete. The same opinion may be 
found in Varenius, ete, Bishop Cutmberland has these 
words :—« Before I leave this country, 1 must call to 
mind what Dionysius Malicar. tells us, that Atlas was 
their first king, and that he came from the mount 
Caucasus, which we know to be in the Northern paris 
of Asia, and to helong to that vast ridge of mountains 
among which the rest of the Ark was.»—Cumsgacanp 
on Sanchoniatho. 

















Note 4, page 4, col. 2. 
Pecberais. 

«During our absence, some of the natives, in four 
smail canoes, liad visited the ship, They were described 
as wretched and poor, but inoffensive ; contrary to the 
custom of all the natives in the South Sea, they were 
sitent on their approach to the ship, and when along- 
side hardly pronounced any other word than Passeray. 
Those whom M. de Bougainville saw in the straits of 
Mayelhains, not far from hence, used the same word, 
from whence he gave them the general name of ‘Peche- 
rais’ The children were perfectly naked, and, like 
their mothers, huddled about the fire in each canoe, 
shivering with cold, and rarely uttering any other word 
than Passeray, which sometimes sounded like a word 
of endearment, and sometimes seemed to be an ex- 
pression of complaint. 

«It is very probable that they are the miserable out- 
casts of some neighbouring tribe, which enjoys a more 
comfortable life; and that being reduced to tive in this 
dreary inhospitable part of Terra del Fuego, they have 
gradually Jost every idea but those which their most 
urgent wants give rise to. They ramble, perhaps, in 
quest of food, from one inlet or bay to another, and 
take up their winter residence in the most uncomfort- 
able spot in this horrid country.»—Fosren’s Voyage 
with Cook, in the years 1772, 3, 4, 5- 





Note 5, page 5, col. 2. 
OF hollow engines, ete. 

Let it be remembered, however, to the honour of Co- 
jumbus, that his conduct was unstained by crueltivs ; it 
was the crimes of his successors that made America, 
after its discovery, a scene of horror and carnage. 
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Note 6, page 5, col. 2- 
While corse on corse down the red torrent roll’d. 

«Neither did the other islands fare better: The 
Lusaiz they brought to an utter desolation ; and ship- 
ping multitudes of men for the mines in Hispaniola, 
wanting food for them, the third part commonly pe- 
rished hy the way; so that an unskilful pilot might 
have learned his way by sea by those floating marks of 
Indian carcasses, This Spanish pestilence spread further 
to the continent, where they spoiled the shores and the 
injand countries of people. From Dariena to Nicaragua 
they slew four hundred thousand people with dogs, 
sword, Gre, and divers tortures, »—Puacaas, from Barth. 
Casas, an eye-witness. 

Who can read the horrid account of the crueltics of 
the Spaniards in America, without exclaiming with the 
moral and pathetic Cowper— 

‘Then what is Man¥ And what man, seeing this, 


‘Aad having human feelings, does not blush, 
And bang his head, to think bimself @ Maa! 


Note 7, page 5, col. 2. 
Great Eastern mountatn, 
« That tremendous Gaff, (according to the Indian 
superstition) inhabited by spirits, d#mons, and the 
priffin Simorg.» 


Note 8, page §, col. 2, 
Lonely Kilda, 


Alluding to the second sight in the highlands of 
Scotland and the Hebrid: ‘The reader will remember 
Thomson's fine description in the Castle of Indo~ 
lence? . 


‘As whon a shepherd of the Hebrid isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main 
(Where it be lone fancy him heguiles 
Or that aérial heings sometimes deiga 
To stand, embodied, to our kenses plain), 
Bees on the oaked hill, or valley low, 
‘Tho whilst in ocean Phoebus dips bis wain, 
‘A vast assembly moving to and fro: 
Thon all at oace in uir dissolves the wond'rous sbow. 








«The West of St Kilda is six hundred fathom above 
the surface of the sea,»— Description of St Kilda. 


Note 9, page 6, col. t. 
Beahma-Pooter. 

The most magnificent river of the East; unknown to 
the ancients, 

Note 10, page 6, col. 1. 
Corile and Aleutian Isles. 

Discovered by the Russians, in the Northern Archi- 
pelago, between America and Asia.—See Coxs’s Russian 
Discoveries. 

Note 11, page 6, col. 1. 
‘The mouatains of the Moon. 

Mountains of Abyssinia, from whence the Nile was 

supposed to have taken its rise. 


Note 12, page 6, col. 1. 
‘The source of Nile, 
Et gens si qua fares, nascenti conscia Nilo, 
Lean, 
See Lobo and Bruce.—It appears, however, from 
Brown, that the true source of the Nile was not visited 
by them. 





What a poetical use has Theocritus made of the idea 
of the undiscovered source of the Nile! Nothing can 
illustrate more forcibly the circumstance of obscurity 
being a cause of the sublime. Idyil. vii. 


Note 13, page 6, col. 1. 
The 

How singular does it appear, that the real course of 
the Niger should have been unknown for so many cen- 
turies! After an obscurity of ages, this celebrated river 
is descried flowing, as Mr Parke expresses, « with a 
majestic course from the West to the East.» Mr Parke’s 
description of this « long-lost» river, when he first came 
in sight of it, is very striking: 

+ Looking forwards, 1 saw with infinite pleasure the 
great ohject of my mission—the long-sought-for majes- 
tic Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the 
‘Thames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the east- 
ward, J hastened to the brink, and, having drank of 
the water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for laving thus far crowned 
my endeavours with success, > 

The account of Herodotus is thus at last confirmed, 
and for this, as welt as many other interesting geogra- 
phical discoveries, we are indebted to that learned, 
liberal, and truly valuable establishment, the African 
Society. Sneed not mention the recent discovery of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon in the Oasis of Siwah, by 
Hornemann, under the auspices of that respectable and 
enlightened body. 

I cannot help wishing that the toil, the danger, and 
the enterprise of travellers, wlio, have done 80 much ser- 
vice to learning in general, should be remunerated, not 
by a private society, however liberal, but by the State. 





id mysterious Niger. 











Note 14, page 6, col. 1. 
Plata, through vuster torritory poor'd. 

Rio de la Plata rises in the heart of South-America, 
and, after receiving many streams in its immensecourse, 
rashes with such violence into the ocean, that it renders 
the waters fresh for many leagues.—Guraair, 


Note 15, page 6, col. 1. 
Andes. 
The Andes, or Cordilleras, the highest range of 
mountains on the globe; they have several volcanos, 
and divide the whole southern parts of America, run- 


ning parallel with the Pacific Ocean nearly four thou- 
sand three hundred miles. 


Note 16, page 6, col. 


Doep in caves, vault w 








It, 

Caverns, labyrinths, dark and mysterious groves, 
were the dreadful sanctnaries of early superstition in 
the first ages of the world, particularly in the East and 
in Egypt. Such were the stupendous caverns of Ele- 
phanta and Salsctte, Groves sacred to religion and 
science were famous all over the East. Abraham is 
said to have planted a grove in Beersheba, and to have 
called there upon the name of the Jord : but his dege- 
erate posterity afterwards prostituted the hallowed 
grove to purposes of the hasest devotion. They were 
upbraided by the prophets with burning incense, and 
offering oblations, under every oak and green tree, to 
the gods of the Phoenicians ; it was against the groves, 
polluted by such sacrifices, that the most awful anathe- 


inv 
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mas of offended Heaven were denounced.—Mavnice’s 
Indian Antiquities. 


Note 17, page 7, col. 1. 
Thou saw'st, indeed, otc. 


See the account of tortures inflicted on their captives 
by the Americans. 


Note 18, page 7, col. 1. 
Quivering, and red, and recking to the sun. 

Much as the heart revalts at the accounts of the Spa- 
nish cructties in America, we ought to remember at 
the same time the bloody character of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans. The captives taken in war, in every tribe, 
were murdered and devoured. »*Who that views Mexico, 
steeped in her own blood, can restrain the emotion 
whispers to him—The punishment she suffered was the 
hand of heaven? By the number of these sacred but- 





cheries, onc would think that cruelty was the greatest |the tow country of Egypt, then without inhabitants, 


came to the ridge of mountains which still separates the 
flat country of Atbara from the more mountainous 


amusement of Mexico, Atthe dedication of the temple 
of Vitzuliputali, A. D. 1486, sixty-four thousand and 
eighty human victims were sacrificed in four days. The 
sculls of the victims sometimes were hung on strings, 
which reached from tree to tree around their temples ; 
and sometimes were built up in temples, and cemented 
with lime. In some of these towers Andrew de Tapia 
one day counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
skulls, During the war with Cortez they increased their 
usual sacrifices, ll priest and people were tired of 
their bloody religion. ‘The method of sacrificing was 
chus ; Six priests laid the victim on the altar, which was 
narrow at top, when five bending him across, the sixth 
cut up his stomach with a sharp flint; and while he 
held up his heart recking to the sun, the others tum- 
bled the carcass down a flight of steps, near the altar, 
and immediately proceeded to the next sacrifice. See 
Acosta, Gomara, etc.x—From Mickur’s Introduction to 
the Lusiad, p. 7. 








Note 19, page 7, col. 2. 
To airy harpings, etc. 

Alluding to the pictures of the harps in the caverns of 
Thebes, described by Bruce.—See Brucr’s Travels, and 
Buaney's History of Music.—ltis singular, that Denon, 
visiting the same cavern, and drawing the same harps, 
should not have mentioned Bruce; the coincidence of 
the copies, however, sufficiently establishes Bruce's 
veracity, 

Note 20, page 7, col. 2. 


Baolzephon, ete. 


A sca-idol, generally considered the guardian of the | 


coast. I suppose, that after ancient Thehes was de- 
stroyed by the first shepherds, ita scattered inhabitants 
formed a naval station on the leropolitic gulf, or Western 
branch of the Red Sea, at Suez, the ancient Arsinée, 
Afterwards the Edomites fortified ports on either branch, 
asat Elioth and Ezion-Geber. Migdol was a fortress that 
guarded the pass of Egypt; Moses speaks of a nation 
possessing this country before the descendants of Esau. 
In the earliest ages Edom must have been a rich and 
powerful city and territory. David says, « who will 
lead me into Edom, the strong city?» 

The Horites, whom Moses mentions, Gen. xxxvi, 20, 
& be in possession of Edom before the sons of Esau, (of 


Shem's line), were probably of the line of Ham, from | 


Egypt, who first established navigation. 


hich | 


The Philistines worshipped Dagon their + sea-idat;» | , 
having an idea, derived from Eyypt, of a deity con- | 
nected with the sea. Now the Philistines certainly are 
reckoned by Moses among the sons of Misram; and 
| Jeremiah, chapter xlvii, tells us, the Philistines were a 
| Femnant of the country of Caphtor; which the learned 
‘Bishop Cumberland considered as the ptace called Sin, 

be thinks the ancient Pelusium in Egypt. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the Horites in Edom were of the 
; Same stock. 


Note 21, page 7, col. 2. 
The sons of Cush.—Scill fearful af the Hood, 

«Icisa tradition among the Abyssinians, which they 
say they have had from time immemorial, and which 
is equally received among the Jews and Christians, that 
almost immediately after the flood, Cush, grandson of 
! Noah, with his family, passing through Athara, from 











high-land of Abyssi 

« By casting bis cye upon the map the reader will sce 
a chain of mountains, beginning at the Isthmus of Suez, 
j hat runs all along like a wall, about forty tiles from the 
| Red Sca, till it divides in Jat. 13°, into two branches. 
The one goes along the Northern frontiers of Abyssinia, 
crosses the il then proceeds Westward, through 

Africa, towards the AUantic Ocean. The other branch 
| goes Southward, and then East, taking the form of the 
Arabian Gulf; after which, it continues Southward al! 
long the Indian Ocean, in the same manner as it did 
im the beginning all along the Red Sea, that is parallel 
to the coast, { 
« Their teadition says, that, terrified with the late 
: dreadful event, the flood, still recent in their minds, and 
| apprehensive of being again involved in a similar cala~ 

mity, they chose for their habitations caves in the sides 

of these mountains, rather than trust themselves again 

on the plain, It is more than probable, that, soon after 

their arrival, meeting here with the tropical rains, which, 
| for duration, still exceed the days which occasioned the 
; flood, and observing, that going through Atbara, that 
part of Nubia between the Nile and Astaboras, after- 
| wards called Mero, from a dry climate at first, they 
| had after fallen in with rains; as those increased in pro~ 

portion to their advancing Southward, they chose to 
stop at the first mountains, where the country was fer- 
tile and pleasant, rather than proceed farther, at the 
risk of involving themselves, perhaps, in a land of floods, 
that might prove as fatal to their posterity as that of 
Noah had been to their ancestors. 

+ This is a conjecture from probability, only men- 
tioned for illustration, for the motives that guided them 
cannot certainly be known ; but it is an undoubted fuct, 
that here the Cuthites, with unparalleled industry, and 
with instruments utterly unknown to us, formed for 
themselves commodious, yet wonderful habitations, in 
the heart of mountains of granite and marble, whieh 
remain entire to this day, and promise so to do till the 
consummation of all things.» 




















Note 22, page 7, col. 2. 
Imperial Thobes. 





Upper Egypt was peopled, according to Herodotus, 
| from Ethiopia. He mentions, that hefore the Egyptians 
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deacended into the plains watered by the Nile, which 
formed impenetrable morasses, they dwelt on the 
mountains bordering on the cataracts. Bruce says, « it 
is probable, that immediately upon their success at 
Meroc, they (the Cuthites) lost no time in stretching 
on to Thebes.«—Pocock’s description is curious, as 
illustrating the idea of Thebes having been built by the 
original possessors of the abodes cut aut of the marble 
rocks on the mountains of Abyssinia, He says, « when 
*| we proceeded a mile to the north, we came to a kind 
of street, for the rocky ground rose on each side 
about ten feet: it had a rew of rooms cut in it, some 
of them supported by pillars; and as there is not the 
least sign of raised buildings, I could not help imagin- 
ing that in the earliest times these caverns might serve 
as houses.» 


Note 23, page 8 col, t. 
Smite them in vain. 

There is something very grand, allowing for French 
exaggeration, in Denon’s description of the army halt- 
ing involuntarily at the sight of the ruins of Thebes. 

« At nine o'clock, turning the end of a chain of 
mountains which formed a promontory, the French sud- 
denly beheld the seat of the antique Thebes, in all its 
development; Thebes, of which Homer has painted 
the extent in a single word, the hundred-gated Thebes 
—a poetic and empty expression, confidently repeated 
through a series of ages. Described in a few pages 
dictated to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests, and 
copied ever since by all other historians; celebrated for 
a succession of kings whose wisdom has placed them 
in the rank of goda, for laws which were revered with- 
out being understood, for sciences confided to pompous 
and enigmatic inscriptions (those learned and earliest 
monuments of the arts, which time itself bas foreborne 
to injure); this abandoned sanctuary, insulated by 
barbarism, and returned to the desert whence it was 
- conquered ; this city, in a word, perpetually wrapped in 
that veil of mystery by which even colossuses are mag- 
nified ; this exiled city, which the mind no longer dis- 
covers but through the mists of time, was still a phan- 
tom 40 gigantic to our imagination, that the army, at 
the sight of its scattered ruins, halted of itself, and, by 
one spontaneous impulse, grounded its arms, as if the 
possession of the remains of this capital had been the 
object of its glorious labours, had completed the con- 
quest of the tayptian territgry.» 


Note 24, page 8, col. 1. 
Bing to Osiris. 

Thebes, so called according to some from the Hebrew, 
Thebath, an ark, The hieroglyphics on the walls are 
evidently allusive to the great event of one family pre- 
served in a vessel ; and Osiris is proved, I think beyond 
a doubt, by Bryant and Mr Maurice, to have been 
Noah. A new source of investigation has indeed been 
opened From the sacred books of the Brahmins; the 
account of the Eastern countries is more accurate; and 
« all our researches,» as Sir William Jones says, « have 
confirmed the Mosaic account of the primitive world.» 
On this interesting subject I must refer the reader 
more purticularly to Bryan's learned, though in many 
parts fanciful, Analysis; and Mr Maurice's Indian An- 
tiquities. The chief points are most judiciously brought 
dogetber, explained, and illustrated by Mr Clarke, in 


his interesting work on Navigation, as far as relates to this 
sabject. Nothing appears clearer, from Jate researches, 
than that Noah and the ark were the foundation of 
many Pagan rites and ceremonies; and that many 
particulars attending the carly worship of all nations 
were derived obscurely from the tradition of that awful 
circumstance described in the book of Genesis. In 
(Mr Maurice's words: + Whatsoever objections may 
have been urged by certain persons, at all times more 
inclined to cavil than to commend, against particular 
portions of the Analysis of Ancient Mythology, in my 
humble conception, no facts can be more firmly esta~ 
blished than the following are, in that most learned 
and laudable undertaking; I mean, that the general 
deluge was the grand epocha of every kingdom of the 
ancient world; that the first post-diluvian king in 
every country, under whatever title he may have been 
distinguished, was the Mosaic Nuh, or Noah; and that 
the most ancient monuments and principal memorials 
of all nations allude to the ruin of mankind by the 
former event, and to the renewal of the world in one 
family. Every additional step which my subject leads 
me to take on that hallowed ground of antiquity, 
which Mr Bryant has so ably traversed, confirms my 
belief, that in all their varied mythology we must look 
upon the great patriarch as the ultimate, in whom the 
history finally determines. He was the Nisathrus of 
Chaldea, the venerable Kpovo; of the Phoenicians, the 
supreme Osiris of Egypt; the ancient Fohi of China; 
the great Dionusus, or Bacchus of the Greeks; and, 





doubtless, the Satyaurata, or seventh Menu of India.» 


Note 25, page 8, col. 1. 
Typbon bas sunk. 

«Typhon is considered by Bryant, ete., as signifying 
the general deluge, from whose rage the ark of Oniris 
was preserved; hence the great Egyptian festival, and 

ithe acclamations, Evgnyopuey, Euyxapouev! * We, 
have found the lost Osiris, let us rejoice together.’ 
Among many circumstances corroborative of his posi- 
tion, not the least convincing is the very ceremony 
adopted during the efforts of the priests to find the 
missing object of the rescarch; that of a number of 
their body going down by night to the sea-shore, bear- 
ing a sacred scyphus, in which was a golden vessel, in 
the form of a ship or boat, and into which they poured 
some water of the river; that this being performed, the 
shout of tumultuous joy above-mentioned burst forth 
from the crowd, and that then Osiris was supposed to 
be found, He (Sr Bryant) wins up the whole of his 
argument, by proving from Pldtarch, that this cere- 
mony of inclosing Osiris in his tomb or ark, in memory 
of his having beer in his life-time thus concealed, in 
order to avoid the fury of Typhon (their known symbol 
of the ocean), took place precisely on the seventeenth 
day of the second month after the autumnal equinox ; 
that is,in fact, upon the very day on which the true 
Osiris entered the ark, which, in Scripture, is said to 
have taken place in the sixth hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, and on the seventeenth day 
of that month." —Mavatce. 

“The word Typhon is no doubt derived from the 
Arabic, 4f Tufan, an inundation. Some authors con- 
sider it as relating to the Red Sea closing over the 
Egyptian host. Others consider it as the Sestructive 
wind of the desert; as Savary, Denon, ete. Colonel 
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Capper is of opinion, that it means the Khumseen 
wind. That the Grecks understood it in the sense of 
a wind, I think is clear from these remarkable words: 


Ex ds Toposos ear’ avepmy pevos vypov azvtay, 
Noapt Notou, Bopew tz, xat Agyrotem, Lepupoy te. 
Hestoor Theog. 


ft must be observed that Hesiod uses the word 
| uypov, Wet. 
From Typhon sprung the might of the wet winds, etc. 
Hesiod’s description of the terrible deity is very sub- 
lime: 


Onhoraray texe Tame Tupmen yun Teun, 
Taptapoy, etc, 
Hestoot Theog. 


Tho youngest son of tho grent earch arose, 
by the dismal Tartarus 
nds for mightiest deeds were form’d ; 
lis fort wo toil could tire ; «hundred heads 
Of dragons from his shoulders sprung, that black 
Darted their tongues ; dread-Aaabing from his eyes 
A tiving fame territic burnt; each bead 
Dire voivos utter'd, and n war of sounds 
Invffablo, that ev'n the Gods might hear. 

W. 1.3, 














It is probable the general deluge gave rise to the 
allegorical fiction of this terrific deity; that the word 
was afterwards applied to storms in general, and par- 
ticularly, at the equinoctial season, to the Khumseen 
wind, which blows with such devastating fury. 


Note 26, page &, col. 1. 


‘Thee, great restorer of the world, the song, 
Durkty described, and that inysterious shrine, etc. 


Among the more curious and particular circum- 
stanecs that scem to point to the deluge, in profane 
history, Bryant quotes Uomer, who, speaking of the 
rainbow, hus the remarkable passage— 

Which Jove amid the clouds 
Placed 0s a token to man. 

Bryagt, by using the word « desponding,» makes it 

approach more near to the Mosaic account: 
Which Jove amid the clouds 
Placed na a token t0 desponding man. 

Bue in Homer there is nothing like the word « de- 

sponding;» the words are— 
As te Keoviov 
Ey vepet ornpets, tepas peponey avOparuy. Book 2. 





« Which Jove placed asa sign to distinctly-pronounc- 
ing mortals.» 

Nowever visionary some of these coincidences may 
be thought to be, I cannot help stating one circum- 
stance, allusive to the great event of -the’flood, and the 
particular history of Noah, among the ancient writers, 
which I have never heard mentioned ; and which seems 
to me, all things considered, to be the most striking 
circumstance that bas been observed. It is in the 7th 
Idyll of Theocritus, I will endeavour to explain it. 

Ebelieve it will be granted, that the rites of Cabiri, 
of Ceres, or the great Demeter, are commemorative of 
the deluge. I refer to Bryant, to Allwood’s Antiquities 
of Greece, etc, It will be granted, that the tradition of 
this event prevailed particularly in Egypt, from the sons 
of Cush being settled there. Let us then, in the first 











place, recollect the subject of this eclogue, and that 
Theocritus, who wrete in praise of Ptolemy, might na- 
turally be supposed to know something of ‘the peculiar 
Egyptian traditions. The subject of the eclogue is a 
party going to the « Feast of the mother of the Gods,» 
or Demeter; which, I hetieve, is allowed to be comme- 
morative of the deluge. On their way the subject of the 
song of the shepherds is, as might be expected, if the 
feast of Cybele retated to the deluge, nautical. Instead 
of the Sicilian streams, mountains, forests of Pan, goat 
herds, and shepherds, we have, abruptly and contrary 
to the general turn of Theocritus' eclogucs, 
I wish tho navigation to 
Mytelene may he safe. 

This coincidence would be nothing of itself; but let 
us go a step farther. After the song of the first shep- 
herd, another, as excited by a ‘subject that reminded 
him of other traditions connected with the rites they 
were to celebrate, and the nautical strain he had Jest 
heard, begins a song upon the love of a shepherd, whose 
heart, he says, « wasted away» like the snow upon Honus, 
or theverycxtremest Caucasus—Kavnzsov exyarcsveat, 

Having mentioned these mountains, and last the 
«extreme Cancasus,« he introduces a peculiar eircum- 
stance, s0 remote and distinct from any general subject 
of pastoral, that it appears altogether extraordinary, 
unless it may obscurely relate to the ark. I heg the 
reader to hear in mind the connection of one thing 
with the other; for that which, taken singly, might ap- 
pear trifling, when considered with all its circumstances, 
might strike the mind very differently. We have at 
ready noted the feast of Ceres; Theocritus' knowledge 
of Egypt; the navigation; the extreme Caucasus, 
where the ark rested. The shepherd, having mentioned 
Caucasus, now relates a remarkable tradition: That 
a man was confined, heing alive (wav ea:t2), ina ca- 
pacions ark (eupea hegyxg): that he was confined for 
exactly one whole year; and that he was fed there 
by the bees, and preserved. The shepherd ardently 
wishes that this Divine Comata had lived in his days. 
And to conclude, the observation of the other shepherd, 
after he has heard the tradition, is, « that he also knows 
songs, the fame of which go even to the throne of Ju- 
piter.» 





Aset dws rox! edexro tov aimalev aupex dapat 

Leaoy eovta, vaxaiaty araafadiarsey avaxtos* 

Os te ve at cypat Requebvabe yecbov torent 

Kedpoy es adetay umdaxats avOssot pshtecat. 

Kat +0 xarendacOns ¢5 Mapvaxa, xxi 70 pediares 

Kypta pep6opevos, etos wpioy eFershesoxs. 
Tueocaitus, b. &. 1, 78, ete, 





T have hastily stated these coincidences, and though 
Iam fully aware of the deceptiveness of such things, 
yet being on the subject, I could not avoid pointing 
them out, I am no farther tenacious of their probabi- 
lity or plausibility. 

‘Note 27, page 8, col. 1. 
Foi lot whoro Opbir's gold unburied shines, 

When I first wrote this part, | was inclined to follow 
the received opinion, that Sofala, on the coast of Africa, 
was the ancient Ophir; an opinion supported by such 
authoriges as Huet, Milton, Montesquieu, D’Anville, 
Bruce, Vincent, ete. 
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Nothing can be more plausible than Bruce’s account 
of the voyage of Solomon, as performed by monsoons, 
to Sofala, and taking up the exact time mentioned in 
Scripture, three years. He says very justly, « looking 
for Ophir we must abide by the words of Scripture; the 
yoyage to it must take up three years, neither more nor 
Jess; it must abound with mines of gold and especially 
silver.» Sofala produces peacocks, ivory, and apes ; but 
Bruce says nothing of a peculiar tree, the algum-tree, 
which must have heen of very extraordinary value, as it 
was brought from so great a distance. 

Now I will go farther than Bruce, in pointing out 
what I should think absolutely necessary to be required 
to mark. the situation of Ophir. 1. The voyage must 
take up three years. 2, The country must exhibit the 
marks of great: mines and excavations. 3. It must 
abound with gold, silver, precious stones, peacocks, 
apes, and the algum-tree. These things are absolutely 
necessary, but Bruce does not mention all. There are 
other desiynations which J should require. 

That the country should be inhabited by people 
possessed: of certain arts and civilization, from high 
antiquity, That it should have some great temples, or 
remains of such, if possible, correspondent with those 
that are described by the Scripture in the country 
whither the yold of Ophir was carried. That it should 
also have something correspondent in customs and in 
manners with the earlier race of mankind who peopled 
the earth after Noah, That it should produce, besides 
peacocks, elephants, and apes (of which it must be the 
Native country) peculiar timber fit for the most durable 
purposes of building. 

There ure other incidental, but minute circumstances, 
which, if ail added together, would tend very much to 
put the question out of doubt. These I shall enume-~ 
Fate; but € beg it to be remembered, I do it with great 
deference and respect for those who differ from me, 
and whose learning and habits of inquiry are infinitely 
superior to my own. 

Bruce's opinion, I confess, had the greatest weight 
with me, as his account of the monsoons is so clear 
and plausible. But I considered, that for a fleet to take 
advantage of them, it would be necessary to go three 
leagues off shore (I believe this is the case); that the 
crossing the line must have been a most formidable 
barrier, though I do not forget what is said by Hero- 
dotus; that if so remarkable a thing had happened, as 
crossing the line, it is probable some hint would have 
been given of it in Scripture; and that Sofula, though 
it produces the appearances of ancient mines, may 
have abounded with gold, silver, ctc., still it is not the 
peculiar country of peacocks, nor dos it more than 
several other countries abound with elephants. There 
is, moreover, no appearance of ancient magnificence ; 
no marks of former arts and civilization; no corres- 
pondence in character, customs, antiquities, and tra- 
ditions with the Eastera countries ; and there is no par- 
ticular tree, unknown to the other parts of the world, 
calculated for durability, valuable as timher, and capa- 
ble of the highest and most beautiful polish, 

All these things, and many other singular and coryo- 
borative circumstances, are to be found in Ava, and the 
Birman empire, of which we have so particular and in- 
teresting an account by Colone! Symes, 

That Pegu and Siam was the country of Ophir was 
the opinién of Purchas, certainly a learned and sespect- 








able authority. « The Ophirian voyage,» he says, « it is 
probable, comprehended all the gulf of Bengal, from 
Zeulana to Sumatra, on: both sides: but the region of 
Ophir we make to-be all from Ganges to Menan, and 
most properly the large kingdom of Pegu; from whence 
itis likely, in process of time, the most Southerly parts, 
even to Sumatra inclusively, were peopled before Solo- 
mon’s fime.»—P, 32. 

This is, perhaps, too extensive; but still Tam inclined 
to place Ophir in this part of the world. If I might 
venture an opinion, } should, perhaps, place it on the 
sea-coast hetween Point Negrais (the Temala province of 
Ptolemy) and Junkceilon; or it might have extended ta 
Malacea. But all the commodities from Ava and the 
inland countcies might be conveyed down the rivers 
Ava and Pegu (the Sabiaricus and Besinga}into the Sa- 
baric gulf, and the communication would not have 
heen remote from Siam: or the produce of that country 
might easily have been conveyed across the narrow pen- 
insula to Merghi, the Berobe of Prolemy. 

J sce it placed in the same by Herbert, tie early Eng- 
Fish traveller, but he considers Malacca as the port of 
Ophir, « Malacca was known of old by the name of 
Aurea Chersonesus; ani the same, if my ayme deceive 
me not, Ptolemy calls Facola, and more likely to he 
part of Ophir (from such abundance of gold as from 
Peyu, Siam, Borneo, and Samatra, is and has ever been 
ravished); and in that Ophir and Havilar, sons of Joc- 
tan, have resided, etc.» This old verse of Tzetzes(p. 314) 
points at it: 
Insole est Indfca quom poet auroam vocant, 

Alli vero peainsulam vocant, sed now insutem : 
Hebrew autem Ophye lingua sua vocn 
Habet enim metetia auri, et lapides omaifarios. 

Some years’ travels in Africa. and Asia, by Taomas 

Heroert, Esq; Jos. Blane, printer, 1638, 











Nothing can be more singular than the passage cited 
by Herbert :—« There is an Indian island which the 
poets call the Golden; but others call it a peninsula, 
not an island. The Hebrews call it in their own tongue 
Ophyr; it has gold and all sorts of precious stones.» 
This opinion at one time pretty generally prevailed, but 
{ hasten to the consideration of some remarkable cir- 
cumstances in Colonel Symes's hook; begging however 
the reader to keep in mind, that the names of coun- 
tries were called after the first inhabitants, That this 
country abounds with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
much more than any other part of the known world, T 
imagine, is admitted on all hands. In this situation is 
marked by Ptolemy regio uurea, regio argentea; he 
has also designated places on the coast as emporea: but 
hesides, there are many peculiarities, according to Co- 
lonel Symes’s account, in the manners, antiquities, and 
customs of the people, which seem to me to corroborate 
the idea that this, after all, may be the country of 
Ophir; and if Tarshish do not signify the sea in general, 
I should be inclined to place it at Ceilon. 

Let us first look at the prescot state of the people and 
country :—Here is a great and powerful empire; people 
comparatively in a high state of cultivation, boasting a 
period of great antiquity, yet unconnected in a great 
degree with the more civilized part of the world, Such 
they now are, and such have existed through a tong sue- 
cession of ages. Here are records of their earliest his- 
tory in numeroussacred books; monuments of uncoubt- 
ed antiquity, and hicroglyphical representations of the 
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same nature with those of Egypt and India. Here are 
magnificent edifices of a peculiar character and ap- 
pearance, distinct from the generally-known specimens 
of architecture, which are covered with what is called 
the Tee, or umbrella, an object of particular veneration. 


the mouth of Babelmandel ; wait the change of the mon- 
soon, and receive the South-West to carry her to the 
coast of Malabar and Ceylon; wait six months till the 
next monsoon, which would take her to the coast of 
Ava; she would wait there till the change of the regular 


‘These temples are all gilt, or overlaid with gold, in a] wind, which would bea year anda half; and in the 
more sumptuous and singular manner, than we read of ; same time make her return, 


in any other temples, except the temple of Solomon; 
they are built upon muassy pillars, over which is an ex- 
tensive kind of platform, on which the majestic and 
glittering superstructure is erected, and crowned with 
the sacred Tee. Here are peacocks and apes, natives of 
the country, and none more beautiful than the birds so 
called, which yo wild and in flocks. Here is also a 
particular sort of timber in vast fore: not found, I 
believe, elsewhere, which is called the Teak-tree; par~ 
ticularly calculated for shipping, and works of durabi- 
lity. As for ivory, it isso distinguished for its elephants, 
that one of the King’s titles is « master of the white 
elephants.» The word gold is used as the designation 
of supreme excellence. The king is called the « golden 
feet.» The great temple of Shoe-Madoo is called the 
GoLDEN suPnEMa! The tradition relating to it is, that 
it was built by merchants, 

Aut these things put together seem to mark the coun~ 
try as the very region of gold, the Ophir of Solomon, 
The almug-tree, which has puzzled commentators so 
long, I cannot help thinking might have been the teak- 
tree. The almug, or algum, was certainly timber of 
the greatest durability, as it is used for pillars. The 
words are (Kings, x). «The navy of Hiram which 
brought gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of almug-trees; and the king made of the 
almug-trees pillars for the house of the Lord, and for 
the ki house.» The great quantities of gold brought 
were used in overlaying the temple of Solo- 
mon, as is the custom this day in Ava. 

These considerations I suggest with diffidence, and { 
put them dowe as they occur, 1 take this opportunity 
of saying, that all we read, and the more knowledge we 
receive of the eastern counties, confirm more the 
Mosaic history relating to the restoration and dispersion 
of mankind, 

1 cannot, hawever, omit the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the Tea, or covering, the consecration of 
which is an act of high religious solemnity (perhaps an 
idea primarily derived from the covering of the sacred 
ark); and another striking ceremony, that on the 12th 
of April (which corresponds with the time assigned to 
the cessation of the waters that covered the earth) the 
women have a custom of throwing water on every per- 
son they meet, which the men retort. A custom so 
singular, and preserved with so much attention and 
regularity, must have had some extraordinary founda- 
tion, and might possibly regard the restoration of man 
from that awful event, traced in the tradition of every 
nation, and alluded to by so many circumstances and 
ceremonies of antiquity. 

Tt remains to say something concerning the time 
taken up in the voyage to Ophir. Bruce's account is 
ingeniod&; but J cannot, for some of the reasons already 
assigned, think Ophir was on the South-East coast of 
Africa, Ceylon has been considered too near, and the 
country of Pegw too distant, for I do not think a mo- 
ment of America or China. But might not a vessel, 
with the North wind, proceed down the Arabian Gulf to 

















This is hastily thrown out, beat I think we ought not 
to reject so many other corroborating circumstances, 
because the account of the navigation may be atttended 
with some difficulty. 

If Hippalus, by accidentally discovering the regularity 
of the monseons, boldly stretched across the bay of 
Bengal, why might not the same discovery have Leen 
made before, and have suggested the same course? Let 
us add the remarkable words on this subject of a very 
able judge: « Many of the Arabs still cross the open sca 
to India without a compass; and indeed when it is con- 
sidered that the Indian sea during half the year is per- 
fectly calm and still; that the sun remains only a short 
time below the horizon; that the nights are exceedingly 
serene, because the brightness of the stars are never oh- 
scured by vapours or clouds; that the wind blows in- 
variably from one quarter; and that the currents never 
change their course; it will readily appear such a pas- 
Sage may be happily effected without the help of that 
useful instrament.+—Paoto pz San BARTOLOMEO. 

Whether these observations are well founded or not, 
there is, however, sufficient verisimilitude for poetry. 

I suggest also, but with hesitation, whether the An- 
daman islands, called the Islands of Good Fortune (Bone 
Fortuna) by Ptolemy, and which are directly in the 
course, might not have had an appellation, like the 
Cape of Good Hope, from their being touched at in the 
passage to the richer regions of the Chersonese, 








Note 28, page 8, col, 1. 
Ariana’s spectrod wilderness, 

The desert of Ariana, along the sea-coast, where the 
army of Cyrus, attempting to penetrate to India, pe- 
rished. The long and dreary desert, however, was con- 
stantly passed by caravans from the earliest periods of 
known intercourse with India.— Bruce, 


Note 29, page 8, col. 1. 
The yourhfal victis. 


Lavras 2G pumous xarmlunpasay Tupmvrous 
xadovtes.—Prutance de Iside. 


Note 30, page 8, col. 2. 
Patestiae's Imperial Lori. 

Annexed to Lobo's voyage to Abyssinia (printed, in 
French, at Paris, and at the Hague, by Fosse and J. 
Neaulme, 1728) there are many ingenious dissertations 
on subjects relating to navigation—one on Solomon's 
voyage to Sofala, by Le Grand. It does not, however, 
give any account of the monsoons, which Bruce, with 
so much ingenuity, brings forward to prove, that a 
voyage from Eziongeber to Sofala must take up three 
years exactly ; and could not have heen performed in 
more or less. The other writer's remarks only prove, 
that the distance aud the imperfection of navigation 
would require a great length of time to perform the 
voyage. But his reasons are nothing like so satisfactory 
as Bruce's. He mentions the commodities—gold, silver; 
peacocks there are none, but the word Thuck kiim might 
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be used equally to signify parroquets, of which there are 
abuadance ; and he says there are forests of trees of great 
magnitude and beauty; but they are not specified, and 
we have no reason to imagine that they are of a aort not 
found in as great plenty in other parts of the world.— 
Relation Historique d Abyssinia. 

Let me add, in corroboration of what { have before 
said about Ophir, that the language of the South-west 
part of Ceylon, though so remote from Siam, is derived 
from the language of Siam, not, as might be imagined, 
from India. 


Note 31, page 8, col. 2. 
Burst, like the Pauagontans, the vain cords. 

From Magellan's account of the first appearance of 
the Patagonians :—« They remained for some time in 
this desolate region, St Julian's buy, forty-nine degrees 
South of the line (America), without seeing a human 
creature, They judged the country to be utterly unin- 
habitable, when one day they saw approaching, as if he 
had been dropped from the clouds, a man of euormous 
stature, dancing and singing, and putting dust upon his 
head, as they supposed in token of peace. Being treated 
with kindness he returned with more of the same stature, 
two of whom the mariners decoyed on ship-board. 
Nothing could be more gentle in the beginning; they 
considered the fetters preparcd for them as ornaments, 
but when they found for what purpose they were in- 
tended, they instantly exerted their amazing strength, 
and burst them in pieces.»—Quoted from GounsmitH. 


Note 32, page g, cal. 2. 
Beneath the watch-tower's melancholy light. 
Ammonian light-houses, placed in difficult passes. 


Note 33, page g, col. 2. 
Warbling Syrons, etc. 

In the syrens, when their real history Is considered, 
another and a tremendous obstacle was opposed to the 
enterprive of ancient mariners. Like the cruel Lamii, 
these syrens were Cuthite or Canaanitish priests and 
priestesses, who lived chiefly in their temples on the 
coast of Campania; and particularly near three small 
islan@, that were called after them. The fame of these 
temples was considerable, ou account of the women who. 
officiated ; their cruelty and profligacy was beyond de- 
scription, The shores on which they resided are de- 
scribed by Virgil a being covered with the hones of 
mariners, seduced thither by the plaintive harmony of 
the Canaanites, whieh was exquisitely expressed in the 
artful warblings of these syrens. Their sacred hymns, 
accompanied by this ancient music, were too often fatal 
to the passing crew: Circe, therefore, advised Ulysses to 
avoid their places of resort, —Cuaaxs. 


Note 34, page g, col. 2. 
Atlantis, whether sunk 
Now to the bottom of the « monstrous world.» 

The celebrated passage in Plato referring to the vast 
igland Atlantis is this:—«These writings relate what 
prodigious strength your city formerly repressed, when 
a mighty warlike power, rushing from the Atlantick Sea, 
spread itself with hostile fury over Europe and Asia; 
for at that time the Atlantick sea was navigable, and 
had an island before the mouth, which is called by you 
the pillars of Hercules; but this island was greater than 
both Lybia and all Asia together, etc. In this Adantick 











island a combination of kings was formed, who, with 
mighty and wonderful power, subdued the whole island, 
together with many other islands, and part of the con- 
tinent; and, besides this, subjected to their dominion all 
Lybia, aa far as Agypt; and Europe, as far as the 
Tyrrhene sea. And when they were collected in a 
powerful league, they endeavoured to enslave all our 
regions and yours; and besides this, ail those places 
situated within the mouth of the Auantick sea, Then it 
was, O Solon! that the power of your city was conspi- 
cvous to all men for its virtue and strength, etc. But in 
succeeding times prodigious earthquakes and deluges 
taking place, and bringing with them desolation in the 
space of one day and night, all that warlike race of 
Athenians were merged under the earth, and the At- 
lantick island itself, being absorbed in the sea, entirely 
disappeared, ete, 

« This, O Socrates! is the sum of what the elder critics 
repeated from the narration of Solon. »—Tayzoa’s trans- 
lation of Timeus. 


Note 35, page g, col. 2. 
Lebanon 
‘Waved all its pines for thee. 

There were very few of her majestic cedars standing, 
when this celebrated mountain was visited by Nauwolf, 
Volney and later travellers mention, I believe, not above 
four or five remaining. Rauwolf’s account is as follows: 
« We found ourselves to be upon the highest point of 
the mountain, and saw nothing higher, but only a small 
hill before us, all covered aver with snow, at the bottom 
whereof the high cedar-trees were standing ; some where- 
of King Solomon ordered to be cut down, to be em- 
ployed for the use of building of the temple in Jerusa~ 
lem : and although the hill bath in former ages been 
covered over with cedars, yet they are since #0 de- 
ereased, that I could tell no more than twenty-four, that 
stood round about in a circle, and two others, the 
branclies whereof are quite decayed for age.+--Rauwour's 
Travels, p. 229. 


Note 36, page 1a, col. 2. 
Hydaspos, eic. 

Alexander passed the Hydaspes, the rst river of the 
Panjab (the most fertile part of India, so called from its 
five rivers), dering a hurricane, and in the midst of 
thunder and lightning; on which account he was consi- 
dered as a supernatural being. 


Note 37, page 12, col. 2. 
Nypbasis, otc. 

The most Eastern river of the Panjab: the Mace- 
donians, when they came to it, refused to proceed any 
farther. Here Alexander erected his monuments, called, 
in the ancient maps, Alexandri are. The reader will 
Keep in mind the chief circumstance that gives a 
unity to the poem—I mean the resting of the ark, sup- 
posed to be upon the mountains of Caucasus, which 
extend towards the sources of the Indus. 


Note 38, page 12, col. 2. 
Greut Brabma rested, etc. 
‘THE INDIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 
. «Near the close of the Calpa (a period of duration of 


astronomical origin, stated in the Syrya Siddhanta as 
equal to a thousand maha yugs, or grand revolutions), 
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Brahma, fatigued. with the care of so many worlds, fell 
into a profound stumber. During this slumber of the 
Creator, the strong demon, or giant Hayagraiva, came 
near him, and stole the Vedas; those four sacred vo- 
fumes which originally lowed from the lips of the qua- 
druple deity. With this inestimable treasure he retired 
into the deep and secret bosom of the ocean, etc. 
Deprived of the vigilant care of Brahma, the world fell 
into disorder; no longer guided by the light of the 
sacred books, the human race became to the last degree 
corrupt. They were all consequently destroyed in a 
vast deluge, except a pious king and his family, which 
consisted of seven persons, who floated on the waters in 
a vessel fabricated according to the express direction of 
Vistnu. For this pious monarch, one day performing 
his devotions on the sea-shore, was forewarned of the 
approaching calamity by that preserving deity; and 
having prepared a vessel as commanded, at the appointed 
time Veeshnu appeared again in the form of a fish, 
blazing like gold, and extending a million of leagues, 
with one stupendous horn, to which the king fastened 
the vessel, hy a cable composed of a vast serpent, and 
was thus towed in safety along the surface of the raying 
clements. When the waters abated, he and his compa- 
nions were sufely again landed.»—Mavaice’s Indian 
Antiquities, vol. ii, p. 276. 


Note 39, page'13, col. r. 
Tho flood, the flood retiros, eto. 

Alluding to the astonishment of the soldiers of Alex- 
ander, when they first saw the effects of the tide. 

« Being come nearer to the sea, a circumstance, new 
and unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into 
the utmost confusion, and exposed the fleet to the 
Greatest danger; and this was the ebbing and flowing of 
the ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea from 
that of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and 
whose ebbings are imperceptible, they were astonished 
when they saw it rise to a great height, and overflow the 
country; and considered it a mark of the anger of the 
gods to punish their rashness.+ 


Note 4o, page 13, col. 1. 
Aronod the sea-gods riding, 

This refers to the appearance of the vast inhabitants 
of the deep, that sported round the vessel, and asto~ 
nished the sailors of Nearchus on their voyage. Aa the 
circumstance is romantic, J give it from Clark's Abstract 
of Nearchus's Voyage, taken from Dr Vincent's learned 
dissertation. 

« Nearchus’ says, that the morning he was off Kyiza, 
they were surprised hy observing the sea thrown up toa 
Great height in the air, as if it were carried by a whirl- 
wind. The people inquired the cause, and were in- 
formed it was owing to the blowing of whales. This 
report by no means quieted them ; the oars dropt from 
their hands. Nearchus encouraged them, and pointed 
the heads -of the vessels to the creatures, ordering his 
sailors to attack them, as they would an enemy, if they 
approached. The fleet formed as if going to engage; 
when shouting all together, as loud as they could, 
Alula, or the cry of war, and dashing the water with 
their oars, the trumpets sounding at the same time, they 
saw the enemy give way, for the monsters sunk a-head 
hefore the vessels, and rose again a-stern, where they 
continued blowing, withont exciting farther alarm.+ 


Note 41, page 13, col. 1. 
Assoors thy death-song sing. 
Assoors are the evil genii of India, After his Indian 
expedition, Alexander became superstitious and sub- 
ject to melancholy, which continued to his death, 


Note 42, page 13, col. 2. 
Aad calls hy name the mighty rivers, ete. 

This is copied from the historical account.—v Taking 
his station conspicuously on the prow of the ship, the 
king then poured libations from a golden goblet, and 
solemnty invoked the great rivers, the Hydaspes, the 
Acesinas, and the Sinde, down whose stream he was 
to descend to the ocean, Herecules also, and Jupiter 
Ammon, he endeavoured to render propitious by re- 
newed sacrifices. Immediately, all the trampets sound- 
ing by signal, the fleet unmoored, and under the guidance 
of that experienced mariner, who undertook their con- 
struction, glided Jeisurely and majestically down the 
tranquillized current.»—Anetan. 


Note 43, paye 13, col. 2. 
Stand on the gleaming Pharos, etc. 

The magnificent and beautiful Pharos, of white mar- 
ble, esteemed one of the wonders of the world, was 
erected hy Ptolemy Philadelpbus, who carried into 
execution Alexander's original design. 


Note 44, page 13, col. 2. 
Pale Nearchus, ete, 


So called, because, after his maritime expedition from 
the Indus to Euphrates, Nearchus was so worn down 
by fatigue and anxiety, that he was not known by the 
soldiers whom Aiexander sent to meet him, 


Note 45, page 13, col, a. 
And still bad commerce How'd, ete. 

During the existence of the Grecian empire, and 
amidst all its revolutions, through a period of eightcen 
hundred years, to the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a commerce, particularly that of the East-Lndies, 
flowed through the channel which bad been traced by 
the sagacity and foresight of Alexander.—Rosgarson. 


Note 46, page 14, col. 1. 
Tho wondrous index, ete, 


The following is a sketch or summary of CHunce- 
man's History and Theory of the Magnet; for which I 
am indebted to my valued friend L. Huddleston, esq. of 
Shaftesbury :— 

« The attractive quality of the loadstone was known 
to Orpheus, Homer, Plato, Pythagoras, Pliny, ete., but 
not its polarity. Du Val says, in his gencral History 
of China, that the magnetic needle (and of course its 
polagjty) was known there 1040 years before Christ. 
Guyot de Provens, a French writer, about the year 
80, speaks of the loadstone and compass as then. used 
in navigation; although Dr Gilbert ascribes the intro~ 
duction of the invention from China into Italy to Marco 
Paulo, a Venetian, about the year 1260. 

«When first discovered, the needle was supposed to 
point due North, till Columbus observed: its variation 
from that point in the year 1492. 

+ Dr Halley's opinion at first was, that the whole 
earth was one great magnet, having fonr magnetic 
poles, or points of attraction; two of which coincided 
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nearly with the North and South poles of the globe; 
and that in parts of the world adjacent to any’one of 
the four poles, the needle is chiefly governed therehy, 
the nearer predominating over the more remote. But 
after mnking observations during two voyages undcr- 
taken for ‘the purpose, in the year 1699, he adopted 
another hypothesis, viz, The external part of the earth 
isa shell, including a nucleus, or inner globe {with a 
fluid medium between), which turns on its axis like our 
earth, though not exactly in the same time. He also 
supposes, that the fixed poles are those of the earth ; and 
that the other two are the poles of the nucleus, the mo- 
tion of which he supposes to be westward. 

«Churchman’s theory is, that there are only two 
magnetic poles; that they are not diametrically opposite 
to each other, and that the northern moves fasier, and 
the southern slower than the earth ; 80 that the apparent 
motion of the former is from West to East, and that of 
the latter the reverse, He also concludes, that there is a 
relation between the 4urora Borealis and the mi: 
poles; for when the northern magnetic pole was last 
on the same side of the earth with England, the pha~ 
nomenon of the Aurora Borealis was very frequent 
there for many years. He also conceives that the oc- 
casional encroachment of the sea on divers parts of 
the carth, and its receding again within its former 
bounds, are regulated by the periedical revolutions of 
the magnetic poles, 

«He concludes, by caloulating from a known change 
of the variation of the needle in a certain number of 
years, that the periodical revolution of the northern 
magnetic pole round the North pole of the earth is per- 
formed in about 1096 years, that of the southern in 
about 2289 years.+ 








Note 47, page 14, col. 1. 
Zaren, from the deep, etc. 

Joha Gonzalez Zarco, with Tristan Vaz, both gen- 
tlemen of Prince Henry's household, were employed by 
him to conduct the enterprise of discovery along the 
Western coast of Africa. They were instructed to double 
Cape Bojador, and then to steer towards the South. 
« They, according tothe mode of navigation which then 
prevailed, held their course along the shore; and by 
following that direction they must have encountered 
almost insuperable difficulties in attempting to pass 
Cape Bojador ; but fortune came in aid to their want 
of skill, and prevented the voyage from being altogether 
fruitless. A sudden squall of wind arose, drove them 
out te sea, and when they expected every moment to 
perish, landed them on an unknown island, which, 
from their happy escape, they named Porto-Santo. In 
the infaney of navigation the discovery of this small 
island appeared a matter of such moment, that they 
instantly returned to Portugal with the good tidings, 
and were received by Henry with the applause and 
honour due to fortunate adventurers. This faint dawn 
of success filled a mind, ardent in the pursuit of a fa- 
vourite abject, with such sanguine hopes, as were en- 
couragement to proceed. Next year Henry sent out 
three ships, under the same commanders, to whom he 
joined Bartholomew Perestrettoy in order to take posses- 
sion of the island which they had discovered. When 
they began to settle in Porto-Santo, they observed towards 
the South a fixed spot in the horizon, like a small black 
cloud ; by degrees they were led to conjecture it might 











be land, and stcering towards it they arrived at a consi- 
derable island, uninhabited, and covered with wood, 
which, on that account, they called Madcira.» 


Note 48, page 14, col. 2. 
The cloudy spectre tow'rs, ete. 

Respecting the darkness, the interesting account from 
Alcaforado, in Astley's Collection of Voyages, is as 
follows :—« Gonzalvo, in his way, touched at Porta- 
Santo, where there went a current report among the 
Portuguese, (left there by him two years before) that to 
the North-East of the island a thick impenetrable dark- 
ness constantly hung upon the sea, and extended itself 
upwards towards the heavens; that it never diminished, 
but scemed to be guarded by a strange noise (proceed- 
ing from some natural cause), which was sometimes 
heard at Porto-Santo: and because at that time they 
durst not sail far from land, for want of the astrolabe, 
and other instruments invented since, it was judged im- 
possible, withont a miracle, to return from thence, after 
having lost sight of it, In consequence of this igno- 
rance in navigation it was called by some an abyss, or 
bottomless gulf; and by others the mouth of hell, 
from the opinion of certain simple timorous divines ; 
and the historians, who pretended to he more learned, 
absolutely propounced it to be the ancient island of 
Cipango, kept by Providence under this mysterious veil, 
whither they believed the Spanish and Portuguese bish- 
ops, and other Christians, had retired from the slavery 
and oppression of the Moors and Saracens; that it was 
@ great crime to dive into this secret, since it had not 
pleased God to reveal it by the signs which ought to 
precede the discovery, and are mentioned by the ancient 
prophets who speak of this wonder. Gonzalvo, how- | 
ever, had a short and prosperous voyage to PortoSanto, 
from whence he, as well as the islanders, observed this 
dreadful shade; which, however, John de Morales, at 
first sight, judged to be a sure sign of the land they were 
in search of, Notwithstanding this, upon a full consul- 
tation, it was agreed they should stay here till thechange 
of moon, to see what effect that would have upon the 
shade; when, perceiving no alteration any way in it, 
the generat panic seized the adventurers also, and the 
whole design lad dropped here, had not the pilot De 
Morales stuod firm in his opinion; insisting, that accord- 
ing to the information he had from the English, and 
the coarse they held, the Iifdden fand could not be far 
off. He supported what he said, by observing to Gon- 
zalvo, that the ground there being continually shaded 
from Softy thick trees, there exhaled from it a thick 
moisture, which, rising in vapours, spread itself Utrough 
the sky ; from whence proceeded the dark cloud they 
saw, and were 80 much afraid of. After mucli contest, 
at last these reasons swaying with the captain, who had 
more resojntion than the rest, he put to sea one morn- 
ing, without communicating his design to any body but 
Jolin de Morales, That he might have daylight to 
make a fall discovery, he crowded all his sails, and 
turned the ship's head directly facing the dark cloud. 
The boldness of Gonzalvo did but serve to increase the 
fear of the rest; for the more they advanced, the more 
high and thick the gloom appeared; insomuch that at 
last it grew very horrible to behold. At noon they 
heard the roaring of the sea, which filled the whole ho- 
rizon. This new-imagined danger made them all ery 
out, intreating the captain instantly to change his 
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course, and save their lives. Hereupon he made them 
aspeech, composed of solid arguments, which quite 
removed their fears, and reconciled them to his mea- 
sures. The weather being calm, and the sea very rapid, 
Gonzalvo caused his ship to be towed by two shallops 
along the cloud. The noise of the sea served them for a 
mark which they approached or retired from, accord- 
ing aa it was more or less loud, By degrees the cloud 
appeared less, and became not ao thick on the Eastside, 
bue the waves still rolled frightfully, when they at 
length perceived through the gloom samething blacker 
than it, though, being at too great a distance, they could 
not see it distinctly; , however some affirmed they saw 
giants of a prodigious size, which afterwards they fonnd 
to be the rocks wherewith the shores were covered. 
The sea already appeared more clear, and the waves 
abated, a sure sign of their being near land; which 
soon after, to their great joy, they plainly discerned, 
when they least expected it. The first thing that ap- 
peared was a little point, to which Gonzalvo then gave 
the name of St Laurence’s point; doubling this, they 
found to the Southward rising land, which the cloud 
then vanishing left open to the view a great way up the 
mountain,» 


Note 49, page 15, col. 2. 
Robert A Machin. 

The following is the romantic story of Machin, ex- 
trated from Alcafarado, from which I have taken the 
poet's liberty, in a few instances, to depart. 

«In the reign of Edward HI, of England, one Robert 
Machin, falling in love with a beautiful young lady, of 
a noble family, and making his addresses to her, soon 
won her affections, Her parents, not brooking the 
thoughts of an inferior alliance, produced a warrant 
from the king, and kept Robert in custody until they 
had married the lady toa certain nobleman, who, as 
soon ag the ceremony was over, took the bride with him 
to his seat at Bristol, 

«Thus all being secured, as they thought, Machin 
easily obtained a discharge from his confinement; but 
stung with « high sense of the injury, and at the same 
time epurred on by love, he engaged some of his friends 
to assist him, and carried them down after the new- 
married couple, One of them he got introduced into 
the family, in the capacity of a groom, and by his 
means acquainted the lady with his design, and the 
measures he proposed to take; to all which she yielded 
a ready compliance. 

« When all things were prepared, she rode out on 
the day appointed, under pretence of airing, attended 
only by her groom, who brought her to the sea-side, 
when she was handed into a boat, and carried into a 
vessel that lay ready for the purpose. As xoon as Ma- 
chin had got his treasure on board, he, with his asso- 
ciates, immediately set sail, to get out of pursuit, intend- 
ing for France ; but being ignorant of the sea, and the 
wind blowing hard, they missed their port, and the next 
morning found themselves in the middle of the ocean. 
In this miserable condition they were tossed about at 
the mercy of the waves, without a pilot, for thirteen 
aya; at the end of which they chanced at day-break 
to descry something very near them, that looked like 
land, which, as the sun rose, they could distinctly die- 
cern to be such, being covered with trees, They were 
No less surprised with several unknown birds, that came 





off land, and perched upon the. masts and rigging, with- 
out the Jeast sign of fear. 

« As soon as they could get the boat out, some of 
them went to search the coast, who, returning with a 
good report of the place, though uninhabited, it was 
not long before our adventurer, attended by his best 
friends, carried his mistress on shore, leaving the rest 
to take care of the ship. The country, upon their land- 
ing, appeared agreeably diversified with hills and valleys; 
the first thickly shaded with a variety of unknown trees, 
the latter enriched with cooling rivulets of fresh water. 
Several wild beasts came about them, without offering 
them any violence. Thus encouraged, they marched 
further into the land, and presently came to an opening, 
encircled with a border of laurels, watered by a small 
rivulet, which, in a very fine hed of sand, ran through 
it from the mountains, Here, also, upon an eminence, 
they found a most beautiful tree, whose shade inviting 
them they concluded to take up their abode for a while 
at least, and accordingly, with boughs, built themselves 





huts, In this place they passed their time very agree- 
ably, making further discoveries of the country, and 
admiring its productions ; but their happiness was of 
short duration, for three days after it blew a storm, at 
North-East, which, driving the ship from her anchor, 
threw her upon the coast of Morocco, where suffering 
shipwreck, all the company were taken as slaves by the 
Moors, and sent to prison. é 

« Next morning those on land missing the ship, con- 
cluded she had-foundered. This new calamity drove 
them all to despair, and 80 much affected the lady, that 
she did not long survive it; the ill success of their first 
setting out had suak her spirits, and she continually 
fed her grief hy sad presages of the enterprise ending in 
some tragical catastrophe. But the shock of this last 
disaster struck her dumb, and she expired three days 
after. 

« This loss was too great for her lover to survive; he 
died within five days, notwithstanding all his compa- 
nions could do to comfort him; hegying them at his 
death to place his body in the same yrave with her, at 
the foot of an altar they had erected under the beautiful 
lofty tree above-mentioned. They afterwards set a 
large wooden cross upon it, and near that an inserip~ 
tion by Robert himself, which contained a succinct 
account of this whole adventure, and concluded with a 
prayer to Christians, if they should come there to settle, 
to build a church in that place to Jesus the Saviour. 

« Thus deprived of their leader, the rest immediately 
prepared to depart, and fitting out the hoat, set sail, 
intending for England ; but happening to take the same 
route their companions had been foreed upon, unfortu- 
nately arrived on the same coast, and accordingly met 
with the like fate, being carried to (le same prison.» 


Note $0, page 17, col. 2. 
Antonio's faitbful, gentle, generous love, etc. 
Asa contrast to the character of the ignorant and 





‘ haughty grandee of Portugal, who suffered Camoens to 

starve, it is with pride an Englistfmaa reflects, that the 
‘fairest monument to the memory of the unfortunate 
| bard has been raised by a British nobleman. ‘I need 
jnot say, I mean the a: le and accomplished Lord 
‘ Strangford, whose beautiful translation of Camoens’ 
j smaller poems evince congenial delicacy of sentiment, 





command of language, and purity of taste. From 
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his preface I extract the interesting account of An- 
tonio: 

« One friend alone remained to smooth his down- 
ward path, and gnide his steps to the grave, with gen- 
tleness and consolation. It was Antonio, his slave, a 
native of Java, who had accompanied Camoens to Eu- 
rope, after having rescued him from the waves, when 
shipwrecked at the mouth of the Mecon. This faithful 
attendant was wont to seek alms throughout Lishon, 
and at night shared the produce of the day with his 
poor and broken-hearted master. Blessed, for ever 
blessed, be the memory of this amiable Indian! Rut 
his friendship was employed in vain; Camoens sunk 
beneath the pressure of penury aud disease, and died in 
an alms-house early in the year 1579. He was buried 
in the church of St Anne of the Franciscans, Over his 
grave Goncalo Coutinho placed the following inscrip- 
tion, which, for comprehensive simplicity, the teanslator 
ventures to prefer to almost any production of a similar 
kind: 

HERE LIGS LUIS DE CAMOENS, 
HB EXCELLED ALL THE PORTS OF BIS AGE. 
HE LIVED POOR AND MISERABL 
- AND HE DIED 80. 
x MOL&IIX. 


Note 51, page 17, col. 2. 


The avedto veers, otc. 





« When he had sailed fifty leagues further Westward, 
‘on the 13th of December he found at night-fall the 
needle varied half a point toward the North-East, and 
at day-break half a point more; by which he under~ 
stood that the needle did not point at the North star, 
but at some other fixed and visible point. This varia- 
tion no man had observed before, and therefore he had 
occasion to be surprised at it,» etc.—Description of the 
Discovery of the West Indies, 


Note 52, page 18, col. 1. 
The groat truths, etc. 


{trust T need not make any apology for occasionally 
varying, for the sake of poetical effect, from the strict 
historical account. Columbus sces the light atten o'clock 
at night, and calls two persons into the cabin to witness 
it. The reflection concerning the light of religious truth 
waa his own. Alas! how little his bloody followers 
seemed to have considered this. The following is the 
literal account: 

« About ten o'clock at night, as the Admiral was in 
the great cabin, he saw a light on shore, but said it 
was 80 blind he could not affirm it to be land; though 
‘he called up one Peter Gutierves, and bid him observe 
whether he saw the same light?) Who said he 
But presently after they called one Roderick Sanches, 
of Segovia, to look that way, but he could not see it; 
nor did they see it afterwards above once or twice, 
which made them judge it might be a candle or torch 
belonging to some fisherman or traveller, etc. 

« Being now very much upon their guard, they still 
held on, till two in the morning, the Pinta being far 
a-head gave signal of the land, which was first dis- 
covered by a sailor, whose name was Roderick de 
Triana, two leagues from shore: but the reward was 
given to the Admiral, who first saw the light in the 
midst of darkness, signifying the spiritual light he was 








L 


then spreading in those dark regions.»— Account of the 
West Indies. 


Note 53, page 18, col. 2. 
Buccaneer. 
See the account of the cruelties and depredations of 


the « Free-booterss (as they were called) on the west- 
ern coast of America. 


Note 54, page 18, col. 2. 
‘Larid mine. 
Forty or fifty thousand slaves are annually imported 
from Africa, to work in the mines of Brazil. 


Note 55, page 1g, col. 1. 
Is cast on somo deserted rock. 

See the account of four sailors left on the coast of 
South America, in Byron's Narrative. We are par- 
ticularly struck with the circumstance of their cheering 
their late companions (from whom they were parted, 
never to meet in this world) as they slowly passed 
along the mountains of the inhospitable coast, such an 
immense distance from their country, and without 
hopes of meeting ever again the habitations of civi- 
lized man. 

« Having lost the yawl, and being too many for the 
barge to carry off, we were compelled to leave four of 
our men behind. They were all marines, who seemed 
to have no great objection to the determination made 
with regard to them, so exceedingly worn-out and dis- 
heartened were they with the distresses and dangers they 
had already gone through. And, indeed, I believe, it 
would be a matter of indifference to the greatest part 
of the rest whether they should embark or take their 
chance. The captain distributed to these poor fellows, 
arms, ammunition, and some other necessaries, When 
we parted, they stood upon the beach, giving ws three 
cheers, and crying out, Go blest the King. 

« We saw them a little after setting out upon their 
forlorn hope, and helping one another over a hideous 
tract of rocks: but considering the difficulties attend- 
ing this only way of travelling left them; for the 
woods are impracticable, from their thickness, and the 
deep swamps cvery where to be met in them; consider- 
ing too, that tle coast here is rendered so inhospitable, 
hy the heavy seas that are constantly tumbling upon it, 
as not to afford a little shellfish ; it is probable they 
all met with a miserable end !»—Bvaon's Narrative. 

There is another striking sketch in Heanns’s Journal: 
« When the spring advanced, the Esquimaux went to 
the continent; on their visiting Marble fsland again, in 
the summer of 1722, they only found five of the Eng- 
lish alive, the remains of a crew shipwrecked there 
two years before, under Mr Knight, aged 80: three 
died in a few days, and the other two, though very 
weak, made shift to bury them. The two survived 
many days after the rest, and frequently went to the 
top of an adjacent rock, and earnestly looked to the 
South and East, as if in expectation of some vessel 
coming to their relief. After continuing there a con- 
siderable time, and nothing appearing in sight, they 
sat down close together, and wept bitterly. At length 
one of the ¢wo died, and the other’s strength was so 
far exhausted, that he fell down and died also in at- 
tempting to dig a grave for his companion.x—Jntro~ 
duction to Heaant's Journal from Hudson's Bay. 

« P. S. The skulls, and other large bones, of these two 
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men, are now lying above-ground close to the house.» 
—Heanng, 1769. 


Note 56, page 19, col. 1, 
Groonlanu’s snows. 

In Churchill’ collection of voyages there is a most 
affecting narrative of the men who were left to perish 
in Greenland, I should wish to quote part of it, as 
the ‘hook is in few hands, but have it not by me. I 
would particularly point out some simple and touching 
verses left by one of the men, relating their mclaa- 
choly fate, 


Note 57, page 19, col. 2. 
Peyronts. 

A circumstance has been lately related ia the papers 
of one of the Astronomers who went out with Pcyrouse, 
having been found on an island, where he had dragged 
on a miserable and solitury existence for nine years. 


Note 58, page 19, col. 2. 
Cook. 

The mournful fate of this great and self-instructed 
navigator; the numerous advantages resulting from his 
extensive surveys; the accessions to knowledge; and the 
alleyiations of the hardships of a sea-life derived from 
his humanity and care ; are too well know to be enlary- 
ed on, 


Note 59, page 1g, col. 2. 
Continents of elther world. 

The proximity of the great continents Asia and Ame- 
tica to each other was long problematical. Salmon 
acutely observes, « that some merry map-makers have 
80 pluced them.» But it happens the merry map-makers 
were right, and the sage Salmon in the wrong, Mr Coxe, 
in his valuable account of the Russian discoveries, in- 
forme us, that « the first project for making discoverics, 
in that tempestuous sea, which lics between Kamschatka 
and America, was conceived and planned by Peter I» 
The survey was completed by Cook, Clerke, and King. 


Note Go, page 19, col. 1, 


How man, from one groat Father sprung, his race 
Spread to that sover'd continent. 


Every accession of knowledge from the East, and from 
the West, tends to confirm the Mosaic history. The 


Gentoo account of the deluge bas been scen in Book IIT. 
The tradition of the Chapewyans, a numerous tribe on 
the north-west coast of America, respecting the origin 
of the world, and the remote country from whence they 
came, is (oo singular to be omitted :— 

« They believe, that at first the globe was one vast and 
entire ocean, inhabited hy no living creature except a 
mighty Bird, whose eyes were fire, whose glinces were 
lightning, and the clapping of whose wings were thander. 
On his descent to the ocean, and touching it, the earth 
instantly rose, and remained on the surface of the 
waters, Tlis omnipotent hird then culled forth all the 
variety of animals from the earth, ete. 

« They have also a tradition among them, that they 
originally cume from another country, inliabited by 
very wicked people, and had traversed a great lake, 
which was narrow, shallow, and full of islands, where 
they suffered great misery, it being always winter, with 
ice and deep snow. They believe, likewise, that in an- 
cient times, their ancestors Lived till their fect were worn 
out with walking, and their throats with eating. They 
deseribea deluge, when the waters spread over the whole 
earth, except the highest moutains, un the tops of 
which they preserved themselves.» —Mackenzik's Voyage 
from Montreal fo the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, p. 118. 

The most careless reader cannot but be struck with 
the resemblance in this singular narrative to the Mosaic 
history. It evidently conveys an idea of the creation, 
preservation, and dispersion of man. 








Note 64, page 20, col. 1. 
Red Papacy. 

I trust this expression will not give offence to any li- 
beral-minded Catholic, many of whom knowand whose 
private characters I respect. They will lament, with me, 
the many unjust and merciless outrages which have 
taken place under the horrid banners of the Inquisition, 
inscribed with the profaned words, 


Justicg ANo Meacy. 
Note 62, page 21, col. 1. 
Self-deroced victim. 

This horrid custom, which is so shocking to the ima- 
gination, it is hoped, will at last give way, as the blessings 
of wider knowledge and of Divine Truth, are extended 
over the East. 








The Missionary; 
A POEM. 


DEDICATION. : 





TO THR MOST NOBLE 
HENRY, MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, erc. xtc. 


My pear Loan, 
Wuew this poem appeared without a name, your Lord- 
ship was the first among those who favoured it with 
approbation. 
Such testimony, and that of others, whose praise I 
might well be proud of, will be 2 consolation to me, 








should it, now my name is avowed, have to encounter 
severer icism ; and in truth, flattering as its reception 
has been, Iam not unconscious how many things are 
wanting to render it worthy of your Lordship's sanc- 
tion, and the public eye. e. 
But, whatever may be its fate, if it be gratifying to 
me to reflect on the testimony of such approbation as 
it has already received; 1 hope [| may he allowed to 
say, without vanity, it must be much moreso, to have the 
honour of liberal intercourse in private life with those 
who are no Jess illustrious for talent than station, and 
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are at the same time distinguished by every domestic 
and social virtue, ‘ 
L have the honour to be, with unfeigned respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, and faithful servant, 
W. L. BOWLES. 
Bagumius, June 5, 1815. 





PREFACE. 





Tax circumstance on which this poem is founded, that 
a Spanish commander, with his army in South America, 
was destrayed by the Indians, in consequence of the 
treachery of his page, who was a native, and that only 
a priest was saved, is taken from history. The time is 
two months. The first four books are as many days 
and nights. The sest of the time is taken up by the 
Spaniards’ march, the assembly of warriors, ete. 


The place, where the scene is laid, was selected, be- 
cause South America has of late years received ad- 
ditional interest, and because the ground was at once 
new, poetical, and picturesque. 


From old-fashioned feelings, perhaps, T have ad- 
mitted sore aérial agents, or what is called machinery. 
It is truc the spirits cannot be said to accelerate or re- 
tard the events, but surely they may be allowed to show 
a sympathy with the fate of those, among whom poc- 
tical fancy has given them a prescriptive ideal existence. 
‘They may be farther excused, as relieving the narrative, 
and adding to the imayery. 





The causes which induced me to publish this pocm 
without a name, induced me also to attempt itin a 
versification to which I have been least accustomed, 
which, to my ear, is most uncongenial, and which is, 
in itself, the most difficult. I mention this, that, if 
some passages should be found less harmonious, the 
eandout of the reader might pardon them. 


Jt may be proper to add, that as the poem was writ- 
ten before the disastrous and disgraceful consequences 
which have followed the glorious carcer of our arins in 
Spain, an Epilogue, or kind of poetical Peroration, is 
now added, connecting the poem with its general poli- 
tical and religious moral, and the circumstances of the 
present age. 





SCENE.—Sourh AMERICA. 


Characters.—Valdivia, commanding the Spanish ar 
mies—-Lautaro, lis page, a native of Chili—Anselmo, 
the Missionarp—Indiana, his adopted danghter, wife of 
Lautaro—Zarinel, the wandering minstrel. 


Indians: 





Attacapac, father of Lautaro—Olola, his 
daugliter, sister of Lautaro—Canpolican, chief of the 
Indians—Indian Warriors, 


The chicf event of the poem turns upon the conduct 
of Lautaro; but as the Missionary acts so distinguished 
a part, and as the whole of the moral depends upon 
him, it was thought better to retain the tite which was 
originally given to the poem. 


THE MISSIONARY. 





ENTRODUCTION. 


Waen o'er the Atlantic wild, rock’d by the blast, 
Sad Lusitania’s exiled Sovereign pass'd, 

Reft of her pomp, from her paternal throne 

Cast forth, and wandering to a clime unknown, 
To seek a refuge on that distant shore, 

That once her country’s legions dyed with gore ;— 
Sudden, methought, high-tow’ring o'er the flood, 
Hesperian world! thy mighty Genius stood : 
Where spread, from cape to cape, from bay to bay, 
Serenely blue, the vast Pacific lay; 

‘And the huge Cordillcras, to the skies, 

With ali their burning summits? seem’d to rise. 


Then the stern Spirit spoke, and to his voice 
The waves and woods replicd—+ Mountains, rejoice ! 
Thou solitary sca, whose billows sweep 
The margin of my forests, dark and deep, 
Rejoice! the hour is come : the mortal blow, 
That smote the golden shrines of Mexico, 

In Europe is avenged | and thou, proud Spain, 
Now hostile hosts insult thy own demain ; 

Now fate, vindictive, rolls, with refluent flood, 
Back on thy shorig the tide of human blood, 
Think of my murder'd millions! of the cries 
That once I heard from all my kingdoms rise j 
Of Famine’s feeble plaint, of Slavery's tear ; 
‘Think, too, if Valour, Freedom, Fame, be dear,— 
How my Antarctic sons,? undaunted, stood, 
Exacting groan for groan, and blood for blood; 
And shouted, (may the sounds be hail'd by thee !) 
« Tyrants, the virtuous and the brave are free!» 
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CANTO IL. 





ARGUMEDST. 
ONE DAY AND PART OF NIGHT. 


Valley in the Andes—Old Indian Warrior—Loss of his 
Son and Daughter. 


Benearn aérial cliffs, and glittering soows, 

The rush-roof of an aged Warrior rose, 

Chief of the mountain tribes: high overhead, 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread, 

Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 

And Chillan 3 traif'd its smoke, and smould’ring fires. 


A glen bencath—a lonely spot of rest— 
Hung, scarce discover'd, like an cagle’s nest. 


Summer was in ils prime ;—the parrot-flocks 
| Darken'd the passing sunshine on the rocks; 


+ Range of voftanoes on the summits of the Andes, 
? The nati of who were never subdued, 
3 & volcano in 
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The chrysomelt and purple butterfly,? 

Amid the clear blue light, are wand'ting by; 

The humming-bird, along the myrtle bowers, 
With twinkling wing, is spinning o'er the flowers, 
The woodpecker is heard with busy bill, 

The mock-bird sings—and all beside is still. 

And look ! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends, 
‘Through whose illumined spray and sprinkling dews, 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 


Check’ring, with partial shade, the beams of noon, 
And arching the grey rock with wild festoon, 
Here, its gay net-work, and fantastic twine, 
The purple cogul3 threads from pine to pine, 
And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 
Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 
There through the trunks, with moss and lichens white, 
‘The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 
And, 'mid the cedar’s darksome boughs, illumes, 
With instant touch, the Lori’s scarlet plumes, 





So smiles the scene ;-—but can its smiles impart 
Aught to console yon mourning Warrior's heart? 
He heeds not now, when beautifully bright, 

‘The humming-bird is circling in his sight; 
Nor e’en, above his head, when ais is still, 
Hears the green woodpecker’s resounding bill ; 
But gazing on the rocks and mountains wild, 
Nock after rock, in glittering masses piled 

To the voleano’s cone, that shoots so high 
Grey smoke whose column stains the cloudless sky, 
He cries, « Ob! if thy spirit yet be fled 

To the pale kingdoms of the shadowy dead,— 
In yonder tract of purest light above, 

Dear long-lost object of a futher’s love! 

Dost thou abide? or like a shadow come, 
Cireling the scenes of thy remember'd home, 
And passing with the breeze? or, in the beam 
Of evening, light the desert mountain stream? 
Or at deep midnight are thine accents heard, 
{n the sad notes of that melodious bird,4 





{The chryvomels 1s 9 boeutifal Insect, of which the young women 
of Chifi make necklaces, 

4 Tho parrot buttery, peculiar to this pert of America, tho 
Jorgeat and most brillinat of its kind—Papiiio psiutaces 
jal climbing plant, ‘The vine is of the size of 
packthroad : it climbs on the trees without attaching {tsolf to the 
when it roaches the top, it descends perpendicatarty; and as 
continues to grow, It extends itself from sree to tree, ‘until it offere 
to the eyo n confused tissue, exbibiting some resemblance to the 
rigging of a ship,—Mouina 

4 «But because J canaat describe alt the American birds, which 
diffar not n litule from ours, not only Ia kind, but also In variety 
of cotour, as rose-calour, rod, violet, white, asb-colour, purple, 
‘ete.; 1 will at leagth describe one, which the Barbarians so observe: 
and esteem, thas they will not only not hurt them, but suffer them 
ty escape unrevenged who do them any wrong. It is of the 
was of a pigoon, and of an asb-colour, The Tououpinambaltii 
hor more oftea in the night than in the day, with a wouraful 
‘ice; and believe that it Is sent from their friends and kindred unto 
them, aud alvo declareit good luck; and espectalty, that it eo- 
courageth nad admonisbeth them to behave hemeclves valiantly in 
chy wars against thoit enemi ides, they verily think, thar i 
they rightly obsveve these divinations, it shall come to pase 1b 
they sbould sunquish their enemies even in this life, aud after 
death their souls should fly beyond the mountains to their ancestors, 
perpetually ta dance there. 

“I chanced once to ludge in a village, named Upec by the 





































} Which, as we listen with mysterious dread, 


Brings tidings from our friends and fathers dead? 





Perhaps, beyond those summits, far away, 
Thine eyes yet view the living light of day; 

Sad, in the stranger's land, thou mayst sustain 

‘A weary life of servitude and pain, 

With wasted eye gaze on the orient beam, 

And think of these white rocks and torrent-stream, 
Never to hear the summer cocoa wave, 

Or weep upon thy father’s distant grave.» 





Ye who have waked, and listen’d with a tear, 
When cries confused, and clangours roll’d more near: 
With murmur‘d prayer, when Mercy stood aghast, 
As War's black trump peal'd its terrific blast, 

And o’er the wither’d earth the arm’d piant pass’d! 
Ye, who his track with terror have pursued, 
When some delightful land, all blood-imbrued 

He swept; where silent is the champaign wide, 
That echo’d to the pipe of yester-tide, 

Save, when far off, the moonlight hills prolong 
The last deep echoes of his parting gong; 

seen, in the deserted spot 

'd the smoke of many a peaceful cot, 
Save livid corses that unburied lie, 

And conflagrations, reeking to the sky;— 

Come listen, whilst the causes I relate 

‘That how'd the warrior to the storms of fate, 

And left these smiling scenes forlorn and desolate. 





In other days, when, in his manly pride, 
Two children for a father's fondness vied, — 
Oft they essay'd, in mimic strife, 10 wield 
His lance, of laughing pecp’d behind his shicld. 
Oft in the sun, or the magnolia’s shade, 
Lightsome of heart as gay of look, they play'd, 
Brother and sister. She, along the dew, 
Blithe as the squirrel of the forest flew; 
Blue rushes wreathed her head; her dark brown hair 
Fell, gently lifted, on her bosom bare; 
Her necklace shone, of sparkling insects made, 
That flit, like specks of fire, from sun to shade ; 
Light was her form ; a clasp of silver braced 
The azure-dyed ichella ' round her waist ; 
Her ancles rang with shells, as, unconfined, 
She danced, and sung wild carols to the wind, 
With snow-white teeth, and laughter in her eye,— 
So, beautiful in youth, she bounded by. 


Yet kindness sat upon her aspect bland,— 
‘The tame Alpaca? stood and lick’d her hand ; 
She brought him gather’d moss, and loved to deck 
With flow’ry twine his tall and stately neck, 


in the night, I heard these binds, not singing, 
bur making a lamentable nolte, I saw the Borbarlans most ai- 
tentive, and being ignorant of the whole matter, reproved thir 
folly. But when T smiled alittle upon a Freachman standing by 
my, a cettuin old man, severely enough, restrained me with theses 
words: ‘Hold your pence, lost you binder us who attentively 
Learken to the happy tidings of our ancestors. For as often as we 
hear these birds, 20 often also are we cheered, and our strength 
recsiveth increase.’ »—Carizsnen's Foynge. 
4 Tho fchella is a short cloak, of a grevnish-blue colour, of wook 
fastened before whh a silver buckle, —Mouina. 
perhaps the most beautiful, gentle, und inter 
mals: one was to be seen in London ia 1812. 


Frenchmen: there, 
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Whilst he with silent gratitude replies, 
And bends to her caress his large blue eyes. 


These children danced together in the shade, 
Or stretch'd their hands to see the rainbow fade ; 
Or sat and mock’d, with imitative glee, 

The parroquet, that laugh’d from tree to tree ; 

Or through the forest's wildest solitude, 

From glen to glen, the marmozet pursued ; 

And thought the light of parting day too short, 
That call'd them, ling’ ring, from their daily sport. 


In that fair season of awak’ning life, 
When dawning youth and childhood are at strife ; 
When on the verge of thought gay boyhood stands 
Tiptoe, with glist'ning eye and outspread hands; 
With airy look, and form and footsteps light, 
And glossy locks, and features berry-bright, 
And eye like the young eaglet’s, to the ray 
Of noon, unblenching, as he sails away ; 
A brede of sca-shells on his bosom strung, 
A small stone hatchet o’er his shoulders slung, 
With slender lance, and feathers, blue and red, 
‘That, like the heron’s ' crest, waved on his head,— 
Buoyant with hope, and airiness, and joy, 
Lautaro was the loveliest Indian boy : 
Taught by his sire, ev'n now he drew the how, 
Or track’d the jagguar on the morning snow ; 
Startled the Condor, on the craggy height; 
‘Then silent sat, and mark’d its upward Slight, 
Lessening in cther to a speck of white. 


But when th’ impassioned Chieftain spoke of war, 

Smote his broad breast, or pointed to a scar,— 

Spoke of the strangers of the distant main, 

And the proud banners of insulting Spain,— 

Of the barb’d horse and iron horseman spoke, 

And his red Gods, that wrapt in rolling smoke,— 

Roar’'d from the guns,—the Boy, with stil!-drawo 
breath, 

Mung on the wond'rous tale, as mute as death ; 

Then raised his animated eyes, and cried, 

«O let me perish by my father's side!» 


Once, when the moon, o'er Chillan’s cloudless height, 
Ponr'd, far and wide, its soft and mildest light, 
A predatory band of mailed men 
Purst on the stillness of the shelter’d glen ; 
They shouted « Death,» and shook their sabres high, 
‘That shone terrific to the moonlight sky: 
Where'er they rode, the valley and the hill 
Echo'd the shrieks of death, till all again was still. 


The Warrior, ere he sunk in slumber deep, 
Had kise'd his son, soft-breathing in his sleep, 
Where on a Llama’a skin he lay, and said, 
Placing his hand, with tears, upon his head, 

« Aerial nymphs!? that in the moonlight stray, 
Oh, gentle spirits! here awhile delay ; 

Bless, as ye pass unseen, my sleeping boy, 

Till blithe he wakes to daylight and to joy. 


' Ardea cristata, 

2 Every warrior of Chiti, according to Molina, bas bis attendant 
« nymphy or fairy—the belief of which is nearly similar to the po- 
pulnr and poetical idea of those beings in Europe.—Meulen is the 
heusrolent spirit. 











If the Great Spirit will, in future days 

O'er the fali'n foe his hatchet he sliall raise, 
And, ‘mid a grateful nation’s high applause, 
‘Avenge his violated country’s cause!> 





































Now, nearer points of spears, and many a cone 
Of moving helmets, in the moonlight shone, 
As, clanking through the pass, the band of blood 
Sprung, like hyenas, from the secret wood. 
‘They rush—they seize their unresisting prey— 
Rutiiless they tear the shrieking Boy away; 
Bat, not, till gash'd by many a sabre wound, 
‘The Father sunk, expiring, on the ground. 
He waked, from the dark trance, to life and pain, 
But never saw his darling child again. 


Sev'n snows had fall’n, and sev'n green summers 
38d, 

Since here he heard that son’s loved accents last. 

Still his beloved daughter soothed his cares, 

While time hegan to strew with white his hairs. 

Ofc as bis painted feathers he unbound, 

Or gazed upon his hatchet on the ground, 

Musing with deep despair, nor strove to speak, 

Light she approach’d, and climb’d to reach bis check, 

Held with both hands his forehead, then ber head 

Drew smiling back, and kissd the tear he shed. 








But late, to grief and hopeless love a prey, 
She left his side, and wander'd far away. 
Now in this still and shelter'd glen, that smiled 
Beneath the crags of precipices wild, 
Wrapt in a stern yet sorrowful repose, 
The Warrior half forgot his country’s woes,— 
Forgot how many, impotent to saye, 
Shed their best blood upon a father's grave; 
How many, torn from wife and children, pine 
In the dark caverns of the hopeless mine, 
Never to see again the blessed morn —~ 
Slaves in the lovely land where they were born ; 
How many, al sad sun-set, with a tear, 
‘The distant roar of sullen cannons hear, 
Whilst evening seems, as dies the sound, to throw 
A deadlier stillness on a nation’s woe! 


So the dark Warrior, day succeeding day, 
Wore in distemper’d thought the noons away; 
And still, when weary evening came, he sigh'd, 
« My son, my son !» or, with emotion, cried, 
« When I descend to the cold grave alone, 
Who shall be there to mourn for me?—-Not one? ' 





The crimson orb of day, now west’ring flung 
lis beams, and o’er the vast Pacific hung; 

When from afara sbrilling sound was heard, 
And, hurrying o'er the dews, a Scout appear'd. 
‘The starting Warrior knew the piercing tones, 
The signal-call of war, from human bones.—- 

« What tidings?» with impatient look, he eried— 
« Tidings of war,» the hurrying Scout replied ; 
Then the sharp pipe ? with shriller summons blew, 
And held the blood-red arrow high ia view. 3 





2 [have taken this lino from the conclusion of the celebraied 
speech of tbe old. Nortb-Amorican warrior, Logan. «Wuo ts THEKE 
yo wouax ron Lucan T not ons!» 

+ Their pipes of war are mado of the Loncs of their enemics, who 
huve been sacrificed. 
3 The way in which the warriors are eummaned is something tik 
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carer, 
« Where speed the foes 7+ 


INDIAN. 
« Along the southern main 
Have pass'd the vultures of accursed Spa 





omer, 
« Ruin pursue them on the distant flood, 
And be their deadly portion—blood for blood!» 


INDIAN. 
+ When, round and red, the moon shall next arise, 
The chiefs attend the midnight sacrifice 

In Encol’s wood, where the great wizard dwells, 
Who wakes the dead man with his thrilling spelis ; 
Thee Ulmen * of the Mountains, they command 

‘To lift che hatchet, for thy native land ; 

Whilst in dread circle, round the sere-wood smoke, 
The mighty gqds of vengeance they invoke; 

And call the spirits of their fathers slain, 

To nerve their lifted arm, and curse devoted Spain.» 
So spake the Scout of War;—and o'er the dew, 
Onward along the cragyy valley, flew.  * 


Then the stern Warrior sung his song of death— 
And blew his conch, that all the ylens beneath 
Echo'd, and rushing from the hollow wood, 

Soon at his side three hundred warriors stood. 


WARRIOR. 
« Children, who for his country dares to die?» — 
Three hundred brandish’d spears shone to the sky — 
+ We perish, or we leave our country free ; 
Father, our blood for Chili and for thee!» 
Their long Jank hair hung wild: with clashing sound, 
They smote their shields, and stamp'd upon the ground! 
The eagle, from his unapproach'd retreat, 
Scared at their crics, has left his craggy seat. 


« Enough!» the warrior cried,» retire to-night:— 
Let the same spirit fire us in the fight, 
That the proud Spaniard, ‘mid his guards, may know 
How dire it is to have one race his foe, 
‘One poor, brave race, to their loved country true, 
Which all his glittering hosts shall ne'er subdue!» 


The Mountain-chief essay'd his club to wield, 
And shook the dust indignant from the shield. 
Then spoke :— 


«0 Thou! that with thy ting’ring light 

Dost warm the world, till all is hush'd in night; 
1 look upon thy parting bears, O Sun ! 

And say, ‘Ev'n thus my course is almost run’ 


« When thou dost hide thy head, as in the grave, 
And sink to glorious rest beneath the wave, 

Dost thou, majestic in repose, retire, 

Below the deep, to unknown worlds of fire? 

Yet though thou sinkest, awful, in the main, 

The shadowy moon comes forth, and all the train 


the «running the cross» in Scotland, which is so beautifully de 
scribed by Walter Scou. The scouts on this oc-aslon Loar an arrow 
bound with red fillets. 

? Ulmen is the same as Cacique, or chief, 








OF stars, that shine with soft and silent light, 
Making so beautiful the brow of night, 

Thus, when I sleep within the narrow hed, 

The light of after-fame around shall spread ; 

The sons of distant Ocean, when they see 

The grass-green heap bencath the mountain-tree, 
And hear the leafy hougtis at evening wave, 

Shall pause and say, ‘There sleep in dust the brave!” 


« All earthly hopes my lonely heart have fled ! 
Stern Gueeubn,* angel of the dead, 

Who laughest when the brave in pangs expire, 
Whose dwelling is beneath the central fire 

Of yonder burning mountain; who hast pass'd 
Orr my poor dwelling, and with one fell blast 
Seatter'd my summer-leaves that cluster'd round, 
And swept my fairest blossoms to the ground ; 
Angel of dire despair, 0 come not nigh, 

Nor wave thy red wings o'er me where { lie! 

But thou! 0 mild and gentle spirit! stand, 

Angel 2 of hope and peace, at my right hand, 
(When blood-drops stagnate on ray brow) and guide 
My pathtess voyage o'er the unknown tide, 

To scenes of endless joy—to that fair isle, 

Where bow'rs of bliss, and soft savannahs smile; 
Where my forefathers oft the fight renew, 

And Spain's black visionary steeds pursue; 
Where, ceased the strugyles of all human pain, 

T may behold thee—thee~-my son, again.» 


He spoke, and whilst at evening’s glimmering close 
The distant mist, like the Brey ocean, rose, 
With patriot sorrows swelling at his breast, 
He sunk upon a jagguar’s hide to rest. 


‘T was night—Remote on Caracalla’s bay, 
Valdivia's army, hush'd in slumber, lay, 
Around the limits of the silent camp, 
Alone was heard the steed’s patroling (ramp 
From line to line, whilst the fix'd centinel 
Proclaim'd the watch of midnight—« All is well!» 
Valdivia dreamt of millions yet untold, 
Vilivica’s gems, and El Dorado’s gold !— 
What diffrent feelings, by the scene impress’d, 
Rose, in sad tumult, o’er Lautaro’s breast! 





On the broad ocean, where the moonlight slept, 
Thoughtful he turn'd his waking eyes, and wept, 
And whilst the thranging forms of mem’ry start, 
Thus holds communion with his lonely heart :— 
« Land of my fathers! still I tread your shore, 
And mourn the shade of hours that are no more; 
Whilst night-airs, like rememiber'd voices, sweep, 
And murmur from the undulating deep. 

Was it thy voice, my Father ?—thou art dead — 
The green rush waves on thy forsaken hed. 

‘Was it thy voice, my Sister?—gentle maid, 

Thou too, perhaps, in the dark eave art laid; 
Perhaps, ev'n now thy spirit sees me stand, 

A homeless stranger in-my native land; 

Perhaps, ev'n now, along the moonlight sca, 

At bends from the blue cloud, rememb'ring me. 











* Guerwbu is the 1 of the Chilians. 
+ They havo their evil and good spirits. 
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“ « Land of my Fathers! yet—O yet forgive, 
That with thy deadiy enemies live. 

The tenderest ties (it hoots not to relate} 

Have bound me to their service, and their fate; 
Yet, whether on Peru’s war-wasted plain, 

Or visiting these sacred shores again, 

‘Whate'er the struggles of this heart may be, 
Tand of my Fathers! it shall beat for thee!+ 





CANTO IL. 





ARGUMENT. 


Tre Seconn Dav. 


Night-Spirit of the Andes ~ Valdivia— Lautaro — Mis- 
sionary—The Hermitage. 


Tae night was still, and clear—when, o'er the snows, 
Andes! thy melancholy Spirit rose,— 

A shadow stern and sad: {le stood alone, 

Upon the topmost mountain's burning cone; 

And whilst his eyes shone ditn, through surging smoke, 
Thus to the Spirits of the Fire he spoke:—~ 


« Ye, who tread the hidden deeps, 

Where the silent earthquake sleeps; 

Ye, who track the sulph'rous tide, 

Or on hissing vapours ride,— 
Spirits, come! 


« From worlds of subterraneous night; 

From fiery realms of lurid light; 

From the ore’s unfathom’d bed ; 

From the lava's whirlpools red,— 
Spirits, come! 


« On Chili's foes rush with vindictive sway, 
And sweep them from the light of living day! 


« Hark! heard ye not the rav’nous brood? 
They flap their wings, they scream for blood :— 
On Peru’s devoted sbore 

Their murderous beaks are red with gore: 
flither, impatient for new prey, 

‘Th’ insaciate vultures track their way ! 
Rise, Chili, rise! scatter the bands 

That swept remote and penceful lands !— 
Let them perish! Vengeance cries— 

Let them perish! Death replies. 

Spirits, now your caves forsake!—~ 

Hark ! ten thousand warriors wake !— 
Spirits, their high cause defend !— 

From your caves ascend! ascend! 





As thus the vast terrific Phantom spoke, 
The trembling mountain heaved with darker smoke; 
Flashes of red and angry light appear'd, 
And moans, and momentary shricks were heard ; 
The cavern'd decps shook through their vast profound, 
And Chimborazo’s height roil’d back the sound. 


With lifted arm, and tow'ring stature high, 
And aspect frowning to the middle sky 


(lis misty form dilated in the wind), 

The Phantom stood,—till, less and less defined, 
Into thin air it faded from the sight, 

Lost in the ambient huze of slaw-returning tight. 
ks feathery-seeming crown,—ils giant spear,— 
Its limbs of buge proportion, —disappear; 

And the bare mountains, to the dawn, disclose 
The same Jong line of solitary snows. 





The morning shines,—the military train, 
In warlike muster on the tented plain, . 
Glitter, and cuirasses, and helms of steel, 
Throw back the sun-beams, as the horsemen wheel: 
Thus, with arms glancing to the eastern light, 
Pass, in review, proud steeds and cohorts bright; 
For ail the host, by break of morrow grey, 
Wind back their march to Penco’s northern bay. 
Valdivia, fearful Jest confederate foes, 
Ambosh'd and dark, his progress might oppose, 
Marshals, to-day, the whole collected force, — 
File and artillery, cuirassier and horse : 
Himself yet lingers ere he joins the train, 
That move, in order'd march, along the plain, 
While troops, and Jodian slaves beneath his eye, 
The labours of the rising city « ply: 
Wide glows the gencral toil—the mole extends, 
‘The watcli-tower o'er the desert surge ascends; 
And battlements, and rising ramparts, shine 
Above the ocean’s blue and level line. 











The sun ascended to meridian height, 
And all the northern bastions shone in light; 
With hoarse acclaim, the gong and trumpet rang,— 
‘The Moorish slaves aloft their cymbals swung,— 
When the proud victor, in triumphant state, 
Rode forth, in arms, through the portcullis-gate. 


With neck high-arching, as he smote the ground,— 
And restless pawing to the trampet's sound,— 
With mantling mane, o'er his broad shoulders spread,— 
And nostrils blowing, and dilated red,— 
The coal-black steed, in rich caparison 
Far-trailing to the ground, went proudly on: 
Proudly he tramp'd, as conscious of his charge, — 
And turn'd around bis eye-balls, bright and large, 
And shook the frothy boss, as in disdain; 
And toss‘d the flakes, indignant, of his mane; 
And, with high-swelling veins, exulting pressed 
Proudly against the barb his heaving breast. 


The fate of empires glowing in his thought,— 
Thus arm‘d, the tented field Valdivia sought, 
On the left side his poised shield he bore, 

With quaint devices richly blazon’d o'er; 

Above the plumes, upon his helmet’s cone, 
Castile’s imperial crest illustrious shone; 

Blue in the wind tr’ escutcheon’d mantle flow’d, 
O'er the chain‘é mail, which tinkled as he rode. 
The barred visor raised, you might discern 

His clime-changed? countenance, though pale yet stern, 
And resolute as death,—wlilst, in his eye 

Sat proud Assurance, Fame and Victory. 


Lautaro, now in manhood’s rising pride, 
Rode, with a fance, attendant, at his side, 


2 The city Baldivia. 
4 He had served in the wars of Italy. 
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In Spanish mantle gracefully array'd : 

Upon his brow a tuft of feathers play'd : 

His glossy locks, with dark and mantling grace, 
Shaded the noon-day sun-beams on his face. 
Though pase'd in tears the day-spring of his youth, 
Valdivia loved his gratitude and truth: 

He in Valdivia, own'd a nobler friend; 

Kind to protect, and mighty to defend. 

So, on he rode: upon his youthful mien 

A mild but sad intelligence was seen: 

Courage was on his open brow, yet Care 

Scem'd like a wand’ring shade, to linger there; 
And though his eye shone, as the eagle's bright, 
It beam'd with humid, melancholy light, 





When now Valdivia saw th’ embattled line, 
Helmets, and swords, and shields, and matchlocks, shine, 
Now the long phalanx still and steady stand, 
Fix'd every eye, and motionless each hand,— 
Then slowly-clustering, into columns wheel, 
Each with the red-cross banners of Castile; — 
While tramps, and drums, and cymbals to his ear, 
Made music such as soldiers love to hear, 
While horsemen check'd their steeds,—or, bending low, 
With levell’d lances, o'er the saddle-bow, 
Rode gallantly at tilt,~and thunders broke, 
Instant involving van and rear in smoke. 
Till winds ch’ obscuring volume roll'd away, 
And the red file, etretch’d out in long array, 
More radiant moved beneath the beams of day, 
While ensigns, arms, aud croases, glitter’d bright,— 
«+ Philip!» he cried, «seest thou the glorious sight, 
And dost thou deem the tribes of this poor land 
Can men, and arms, and steeds, like these, withstand!» 





+Forgive »—the Youth replicd, and check'd a tear,— 
«The land where my forefathers sleep is dear!— 
My native land !—this spot of blessed earth, 
‘The scene where I, and all I love, had birth !— 
What gratitude, fidelity can give, 
Ia yours, my Lord !—you shielded—bade me live, 
When, in the circuit of the world so wide, 
I had bat one, one oply friend beside. 
1 bow'd—resign’d to Fate; I kissd the hand, 
Red with the heat blood of my Father's land! * 
But mighty as thou art, Valdivia, know, 
Though Cortez’ desolating march laid low 
The shrines of rich, voluptuous Mexico,— 
With carcasses, though proud Pizarro strew 
The Sun's imperial temple in Pera,— 
Yet the rude dwellers of this land are brave, 
And the last spot they lose, will be their grave!» 


A moment's crimson cross'd Valdivia’s cheek— 
Then o'er the plain he epurs’d, nor deign’d to speak, 
Waving the youth, at distance, to retire: 

None saw the eye that shot terrific fire :— 

As their commander sternly rede along, 

Troop after troop, halted the martial throng; 
And all the pennon’d trumps’ louder blast 

Blew, as the Southern World's great victor pase'd. 


Lautaro turn’d, scarce heeding, from the view, 
‘And from the noise of trumps and drame withdrew; 


1 Lautaro bad beon baptized by that name, 
2 Valdivia bad before been in Chili, 


And now, while troubled thoughts bis bosom swell, 
Seeks the grey Missionary's humble cell. 
* Fronting the ocean, but beyond the ken 
OF public view, and sounds of murm'ring men,— 
Of unhewn roots composed, and knarled wood, 
A small and rustic Oratory stood ; 
Upon its roof of reeds appear'd, a cross, 
The porch within was lined with mantling moss; 
A crucifix and hour-glass, on each side— 
One to admonish seem'd and One to guide; 
This, to impress how soon life’s race is o’er; 
And that, to lift our hopes where time shall be no more. 
O'er the rude porch, with wild and gadding stray, 
‘The clust'ting copu weaved its trellis gay : 
Two mossy pines, high bending, interwove 
Their aged and fantastic arms above. 
In front, amid the gay surrounding flowers, 
A dial counted the departing hours, 
On which the sweetest light of summer shone,— 
A rude and brief inscription mark'd the stone :— 


«To count, with passing shade, the hours, 
1 placed the dial ’mid the flowers; 

That, one by one, came forth, and died, 
Blooming, and with’ring, round its side, 
Mortal, let the sight impart 

Its pensive moral to thy heart!» 


Just heard to trickle through a covert near, 
And soothing, with perpetual lapse, the ear, 
A fount, like rain-drops, filter’d through the stonc,— 
And, bright as amber, on the shallows shone. 
Intent his fairy pastime to pursue, 
And, gem-like, hovering o'er the violets blue, 
The hamming-bird, here, its unceasing song 
Heedlessly murmur'd, all the summer long, 
And when the winter came, retired to rest, 
And from the myriles hung its trembling nest. 
No sounds of a conflicting world were near ; 
‘The noise of ocean faintly met the ear, 
That seem‘d, as sunk to rest the noon-tide blast, 
But dying sounds of passions that were past ; 
Or closing anthems, when, far off, expire 
The lessening echoes of the distant choir. 


Here, every human sorrow hush'd to rest, 
Tis pale hands meekly cross'd upon his breast, 
Anselmo sat : the sun, with west’ring ray, 
dust tonch'd his temples, and his locks of grey. 
There was no worldly feeling in his eye;— 

The world to him « was as a thing gone by.» 


Now, all his features lit, he raised his Inok, 
Then bent it thoughetfl, and unclasp'd the hook; 
And whilst the hour-glass shed its silent sand, 
‘A tame ' opossum lick’d his wither'd hand. 
That sweetest light of slow-declining day, 
Which through the trellis pour'd its slanting ray, 
Resting a moment on his few grey hairs, 
Seem’d light from lieaven sent down to bless his prayers. 


When the trump echo'd to the quiet spot, 
He thought upon the world, but mourn'd it not; 


' A amall and beautiful species, which is domesticated, 
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Enough if his meek wisdom could control, 
And hend to mercy, one proud soldier's soul; 
Enough, if while these distant scenes he trod,- 
He led one erring Indian to his God. 


«Whence comes my on?» with kind complacent look 
He ask’d, and closed again the embossed book. 


«FT come to thee for peace!» the Youth replied . 
«Oh! there is strife, and cruelty, and pride, 
In this sad Christian world ; my native land 
Was happy, ere the soldier, with his band, 
Of fell destroyers, like a vulture, came, 
And gave the peaceful scenes to blood and flame. 
When will the turmoil of Earth’s tempests cease? 
Father, 1 come to thee for peace—for peace!» 


+ Seck peace,« the Father cried, « with God above : 
In his good time, all will be peace and love. 


« We mourn, indeed, that grief, and toil, and strife, 
Send one deep murmur from the walks of life, 
That yonder Sun, when Evening paints the sky, 
Sinks, beauteous, on a world of misery; 

‘The course of wide destruction to withstand 

We lift our feeble voice—our trembling hand ; 
But still, how'd low, or smitten to the dust, 
Father of mercy! still ia thee we trust ! 

Through good or ill, in poverty or wealth, — 

In joy or woe, in sickness or in health,— 

Meek Piety thy awful hand surveys, 

And the faint murmur turns to prayer and praise! 
‘We know—whatever evils we deplore— 

‘Thou hast permitted, and we know no more! 
Behold, illustrious on the subject plain, 

Some tower'd city of imperial Spain! 

Hark! 't was the earthquake! clouds of dust alone 
Ascend from earth, where tower and temple shone. 


« Such is the conqueror’s dread path: the grave 
Yawns for its millions where his banners wave; 
But shall yain man, whose life is but a sigh, 
With sullen acquiescence, gaze and die? 
Alas, how little of the inighty maze 
Of Providence, our mortal ken surveys! 
Heaven's awful Lord, pavilion'd in the clouds, 
Looks through the darkness that all nature shrouds; 
And, far beyond the tempest and the night, 
| Bids man his course hold on to scenes of endless light.» 
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ARGUMENT. 
EVENING AND NIGHT OF THE“SAME DAY. 


Anselmo’s Story—Convertéd Indians—Confession of the 
Wandering Minstrel—Night-Scene. 


ANSELMO’S TALE. 
« Comg,—for the sun yet hangs above the bay,— 
And whilst our time may brook a brief delay 
With other thoughts,—-and, haply, with a tear, 
An old man’s tale of sorrow thou shalt hear. 


1 No part of the world Is to subject to earthquakes as Pera. 





I wish'd not to reveal it—thoughts that dwell 

Deep in the lonely bosom’s inmost cell 

Unnoticed, and unknown, too painful wake, 

And like a tempest, the dark spirit shake, 

When starting, from our slumb’rous apathy, 

‘We gaze upon the scenes of days gone by. 

Yet, if a moments irritating flush, 

Darkens thy cheek? as thoughts conflicting rush, 
When I disclose my hidden griefs, the tale 

May more than wisdom or reproof prevail. 

Oh, may it teach thee, till all trials cease, 

To hold thy course, though sorrowing, yet in peace: 
Still looking up to Him, the sou!’s best stay, 

Who F: 





swept away! 


« Where fair Seville’s Morisco turrets gleam 

‘On Guadalquiver's gently-stealing stream, 

‘Whose silent waters, seaward as they glide, 

Reflect the wild-rose thickets on its side, 

My youth: was pass'd.—Oh, days for ever gone! 

How touch'd with Heaven's own light your mornings 
shone! 


+ E’en now, when lonely and forlorn I bend,— 
My weary journey hast’ning to ils end,~~ 
A drooping exile on a distant shore,— 
J mourn the hours of youth that are no more. 
The tender thought amid my prayers has part, 
And stcals, at times, from Ueav'n my aged heart. 


« Forgive the cause, O God!—forgive the tear 
That flows, ev'n now, o’cr Leonora’s bier; 

For, ‘midst the innocent and lovely, none 

More beautiful than Leonora shone. 


« As by her widow'd mother's side she knelt, 
A sad and sacred sympathy I felt. 
At Easter-tide, when the high mass was sung, 
And, fuming high, the silver censer swung, — 
When rich-hued windows, from the arches’ height, 
Pour’d o'er the sbrin soft and yellow tight,— 
From aisle to aisle, amid the service clear, 
When ‘ Adoremus’ swell'd upon the car—~ 
(Such as to beay'n thy rape attention drew 
First in the Christian churches of Peru), 
She seem'd, methought, some Spirit of the sky, 
Descending to that holy harmony. 












« Boots not to say, when life and hope werc new, 
How by degrees the soul's first passion grew: 
I loved her, and § won her virgin heart, 
But Fortune whisper'd, We, awhile, must part. 


« The minster toll’d the middle hour of night 
When waked to agony and wild affright, 

Theard the words, words of appalling dread— 
“The Holy Inquisition ’—from the bed 

I started ; snatch’d my dagger, and my cloak— 
“Who dare accuse me?’—none, in answer, spoke.— 
The demons seized, in silence, on their prey, 

And tore me from my dreams of bliss away- 









sns of Chill are of the tightest claus, called by some « white 


+ Of Moorish architectare. 


and Hope shall crown, when worlds are! 
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« Now frightful was their silence, and their shade, 
In torelrlight, as their victim they convey'd,— 
By dark-inscribed, and massy-window’d walls, 
Throngh the dim twilight of terrific halls; 
(For thou hast heard me speak of that foul stain 
OF pure religion, and the rites of Spain)—— 
Whilst the high windows shook to night's cold blast, 
And echoed to the foot-fall as we pass'd! 


« They left me, faint and breathless with affright, 
In a cold cell, to solitude and night; 
Oh! think, what horror through the heart mast thrill 
When the last bolt was barr’d, and all at once was still, 


« Nor day nor night was here, but a deep gloom, 
Sadder than darkness, wrapt the living tomb. 
Some bread and water, nature to susiain, 

Duly was brought when cve return'd again; 

And thus I knew, hoping it were the last, 

Another day of ling'ring life was pass'd. 


« Five years immured in the deep den of night, 
T never saw the sweet sun's blessed light. 
Once as the grate, with sullen sound, was barr'd, 
And to the bolts the inmost cavern jarr'd,— 
Methought ! heard, as clang’d the iron door, 
A dull and hollow echo from the Hoor; 
Tstamp'd: the vault, and winding caves around 
Return'd a long and melancholy sound. 
With patient toil I raised a massy stone, 
And look'd into a depth of shade unknown; 
The murky twilight of the lurid place 
Served me, at length, a secret way to trace, 
Lenter'd, step by step; explored the road, 
In darkness, from my desolate abode; 
Till, winding through long passages of night, 
I saw, at distance, a dim streak of light: — 
It was the sun—the bright, the blessed beam 
OF day! I knelt—I wept—the glitt'ring stream 
Told soft beneath me, as 1 left the cave, 
Conceat'd in woads above the winding wave. 


«1 rested on a verdant bank awhile, 
I saw around the summer landscape smile. 
'd a peasant’s hut; nor dared to leave, 
Till, with slow step, advanced the glimmering eve. 
Remembering still affection's fondest hours, 
I turn’d my footsteps to the city towers ;— 
In pilgrim's dress, I traced the streets unknown : 
No light in Leonora’s lattice shone. 





« The morning came ; the busy tumult swells; 
Knolling to chureh, I heard the minster bells: 
Involuntary to that scene I stray'd, 

Disguised, where first I saw my faithful maid. 

I saw her, pallid, at the altar stand, 

And yield, half-shrinking, her reluctant hand : 

She turn’d her look—she saw my hollow eyes, 

And knew me,—wasted, wan, and in disguise; 

She shrick’d, and fell—breathless, I left the fane 

In agony—nor saw her form again ; 

And from that day—her voice, her look—was given— 
Her name, her memory,—to the winds of heaven, 


«Far off [ bent my melancholy way, 
Heart-sick and faint, and, in this gown of grey, 


| That gave me to another's arms. away,— 





j From every human eye my sorrows hid, 


Unknown, amidst the tamult of Madrid. 
Grief in my heart, despair upon my look, : 
With no companion save my heads and book, 
My morsel with Affliction’s sons to share, 

To tend the sick and poor, my only care— 
Forgotten, thus I lived —till day by day 

Mad worn nigh thirteen yoars of grief away. 


« One winter’s night, when I had closed my ectl, 
And bid the labours of the day farewell, 

An aged crone approach’d, with panting breath— 
She bade me hasten to the house of Death, 


+ Teame—with moving lips intent to pray, 
A dying woman on a pallet lay; 
Wer lifted hands were wasted to the bone, 
And ghastly on her look the lamp-light shone ; 
Beside the hed a pious daughter stands 
Silent—and, weeping, kisses her pale hands. 


+ Feebly she spoke, and raised her languid head, 
‘ Forgive, forgive !—they told me he was dead!— 
But in the sunshine of that dreadfal day, 


T saw him,—like a ghost, with deadly stare;— 

T saw his wasted eye-balls’ ghastly glare 5 

1 saw his lips—(O hide them, God of love!) 

{ saw his livid lips, half-muttering, move, 

To curse the maid—forgerful of her vow :~ 

Perhaps he lives to curse—to curse me now!" 

= ‘ He lives to bless!’ I cried; and, drawing nigh, 

Held up the crucifix: Her heavy eye 

She raised, and scarce pronounced—' Does he yet live? 
Can he his lost, his dying child forgive? 
Wilt God forgive—the Lord who bled—~will He? 
Ah, no !—there is no mercy left for me!’ 





« Words were in vain, and colours all too faint, 
The awful moment of despair to paint, 
She knew me—her exhausted breath, with pata, 
Drawing, she press'd my hand, and spoke again. 


« ‘By a false guardian's cruel wiles deceived — 

The tale of fraudfut falsehood I believed i- 

And thought thee dead! he gave the stern command— 
And bade me take the rich Antonio’s hand. 
I knelt,—implored—embraced my guardian's knees 
Ruthless inquisitor! he held the keys 

OF the dark torture-house. * Trembling for life,—— 
Yes —I became a sad, heart-broken—wife ! 

Yet curse me not!—of every human care 

Already my full heart has liad its share. 
Abandon’d—left in youth to want and woe! 

Oh! let these tears, that agonizing flow, 

Witness how deep ev'n now my heart is rent:— 

Yet one is lovely—one is innocent! 
Protect—protect—(and faint in death she smiled) 
When I an dead—protect—my orphan child!’ 





« The dreadful prison, that so long detain'd 
My wasting life, her dying words explain'd. 

The wretched priest, who wounded me by stealth, 
Barter'd her love, hee innocence, for wealth, 


* Perhaps it may not ke improper to mention, that Seville was 
the first place in Spain in which the inquisition was established, in 
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« Llaid her bones in earth: the chanted hyma 
Echo’d along the hollow cloister dim: 
I heard, far off, the bell funereal toll, 
Aad, sorrowing, said, ‘Now peace be with her soul” 


«Par o'er the Western Ocean J convey'd, 
And Indiana call'd—the orphan maid : 
Beneath my eye she grew—and, day by day, 
Scem'd, grateful, every kindness to repay. 


« Renouncing Spain, her cruelties and crimes, 
Amid untutor’d tribes, in distant climes, 

*T was mine to spread the light of truth, or save 
From stripes and torture the poor Indian slave. 
I saw thee, young and innocent—alone, 

Cast on the mercies of a race unknown ; 

Usaw, in dark Adversity’s cold hour, 

Thy virtues blooming, like a winter's flow'r; 
From chains and slavery I redeem’d thy youth, 
Pour'd on thy sight the beams of heav'nly truth; 
By thy warm heart and mild demeanour won, 
Call'd thee my other child—my age’s son, 

J need not say the sequel—not unmoved 

Poor Indiana heard thy tale, and loved— 

Some sympathy a kindred fate might claim ; 
Your years, your fortunes, and your friend the same; 
Both early of a parent's care bereft, 

Both strangers in a world of sadness left, 

{ mark’d each slowly-struggling thought—I shed 
A tear of love paternal on cach head, 

And, while 1 saw her timid eyes incline, 

Bless'd the affection that has made her thine! 


« Here let the murmurs of despondence cease : 
There is a God—believe-—and part in peace!» 


Rich les itlumed the tract of parting day 
As the great sun sunk in the western bay, 
And only its last light yet ling’ring shone, * 
Upon the highest palm-tree's feathery cone; 
When ata distance, on the dewy plain, 
Jo mingled group appear’d an Indian train— 
Men, women, children, round Anselmo press, — 
« Farewell!» they cried.—He raised his hand to bless, 
And said, « My chfidren, may the God above 
Still lead you in the paths of peace and love : 
To-morrow, and we part,—when | am gone, 
Raise on this spot a cross, and place a stone,— 
‘That tribes unborn may some memorial have— 
(When I far off am mould’ring in the grave)— 
OF that poor messenger, who tidings bore, 
Of Gospel-mercy, to your distant shore.» 


The crowd retired—alang the twilight grey, 
The Condor swept its solitary way,— 

‘The fire-fhies sone, when to the Hermits cell 
Who hastens but the minstrel Zarinel? 

In foreign lands, far from his native home, 

*T was his, a gay, romantic youth to roam,— 
With a light cittern o'er his shoulders slung, 
Where'er he pass'd he play'd, and loved, and sung ; 
And thus accomplish’d, late had join'd the train 
Of gallant soldiers on the southern plain. — 

« Father,» he eried, « uncertain of the fate 
That may to-morrow’s toilsome march await,— 











For long will be the road,—I would confess 
Some secret thoughts that on my bosom press! 
They are of one I left—an Indian maid, 
Whose trusting love my careless heart betray’d, 
Say, may 1 5] b 


«Say on»—the father eried; 
« Nor be to penitence all hope denied.» 


«Then hear, Anselmo! From a very child 

{loved all fancies marvellous and wild— 

T turn'd from truth, to listen to the lore 

Of many an old and fabling Troubadour. 

Thus, with impassion'd heart, and wayward mind, 
To dreams, and shapes of shadowy things resign’d, 
1 left my native vales, and village home, 

Wide o’er the world a minstrel boy to roam. 


«I never shall forget the day—the hour,— 

When, all my soul resign’d to fancy’s power, 

First, from the snowy Pyrenees, I cast 

My labousing vision o'er the landscape vast, 

And saw beneath my feet long vapours float, 
Streams, mountains, woods, and ocean's mist remote. 
My mountain-guide, a soldier, poor and old, 

Who tales of Cortez and Balboa told, 

Won my young ear, when pausing to survey 

Th’ Atlantic, white in sunshine far away, 

He spoke of this new world,— rivers like seas, 
Mountains to which the mighty Pyrenees 

Were but as sand-hills—ancient forests rude, 

In measureless extent of Solitude, 

Stretching their wild and unknown wosld of shade ! 
Fall blithe he then described the Indian maid— 
Graceful and agile as the marmozet, 

Whose eyes of radiance and whose locks of jet, 
Though bow’d by want and age, he never could forget. 


«My ardent fancy follow'd while he spoke 

Of Lakes, Savannahs, or the Cataract's smoke, 

Or some strange tale of perilous wand'ring told, 

By waters, through remotest regions roll'd : 

How shone the woods with pomp of plumage gay, 
And how the green bird mock’d and talk'd all day! 


+ Imagination thus, in colours new, 
This distant world presented to my view— 


! Young, and enchanted with the fancied scene, 


I cross‘ the toiling seas that roar'd between, 
And with ideal images impress'd, 
Stood on these unknown shores, a wondering guest. 


« Still to romantic fantasies resign’d, 
¥ left Callao's crowded port behind, 
And climb’d the mountains, which their shadow threw 
Upon the lessening summits of Pera, 
Some sheep, the armed peasants drove before, 
That all our faod, through the wild passes bore, 
Tad wander'd in the frost-smoke of the morn, 
Far from the track—I blew the signal horn— 
But echo only answer’d—'Mid the snows, 
Wilder’d and lost, 1 saw the evening close. 
The sun was setting in the crimson west— 
Ip all the carth J kad no home of rest— 
‘The Last sad light upon the ice-hilis shone— 
{ seem’‘d forsaken in a world unknown— 
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How did my cold and sinking heart rejoice, 
When! hark! methought I heard a human voice. 
It might be some wild Indian’s roving troop, 

Or the dread echo of their distant whoop— 

Still it was human, and I seem’d to find 

Again some commerce with remote mankind. 

The voice is nearer, rising througl the shade— 

Is it the song of a rude mountuin-maid? 

And now I heard the tread of hast ‘ning feet, 

And, in the western glen, a llama bleat. 

1 listen’d—all is still —but hark! again 

Near and more near it heard the welcome strain— 
Tt is a wild maid's caralling, who seeks 

Her wand'ring llama midst the snowy peaks. 
<Trnant? she cried, ¢ thy lurking place is found'— 
With languid touch I waked the cittern’s sound, 
And soon # maid, by the pale light, I saw 

Gaze breathless with astonishment and awe— 
What intant terrors to lier fancy rose! 

Ha! is it not the Spirit of the snows? 

But when she saw me, weary, cold, and weak, 
Stretch forth my hand—(for now I could not speak) 
She pitied—raised me from the snows, and led 
My falt’riny Footsteps to her father's shed — 

The llama followed with her tiakling bell— 

The dwelling rose within a craggy dell, — 
Overhung with icy summits :~-to be brief, 

She was the daughter of an aged Chief; 

He, by her gentle voice to pity won, 

Show'd mercy, for himself had lost a son. 

The father spoke not:—by the pine-wood blaze, 
The daughter stood —and turn'd a cake of maize. 
And then, as sudden shone the light, I saw 

Such features as no artist hand might draw. 

Ter form, her face, hee symmetry, her air—~ 
Father! thy age must such recital spare— 

She saved my life—and kindness, if not love, 
Might sure in time the coldest bosom move— 

Mine was not cotd—she loved to hear me sing, 
And sometimes touch'd with playful hand the string— 
And when I waked some melancholy strain, 

She wept, and smiled—and bade me sing again; 
And sometimes on the turf inclined, I tried 

Her erring hand along the wires to guide; 

Then chiding, with a kiss, the rude casay, 

Taught her some broken saraband to play— 
Whilst the loud parrot, from the neighbouring tree, 
On laughing Echo calf'd to join our glee. 














+ [built our hut of the wild-orange boughs, 
And pledged—oh! perjury—cternal vows! 
She raised her eyes with tenderness, and cried, 
‘Shall poor Olola be the white man’s bride? 
Yes! we will live—live and he happy here— 
When thou art sad, I witl kiss off the tear : 
Thou shalt forget thy father’s land, and see 

A friend, a sister, and a child—in me’ 

So many a happy day, in this deep glen, 

Far from the noise of life, and sounds of men, 

Was passid! Nay! father, the sad sequel hear— 

‘T was now the leafy spring-time of the year— 
Ambition call'd me: True, I knew, to part, 

Would break her generous and her trusting heart— 
Trne, I had vow’d—but now estranged and cold, 
She saw my look, and sludder'd to behold— 














She would go with me—leave the lonely glade 
Where she yrew up, but my stern voice forbade— 
She hid her face and wept,‘ Go then away,” 
(Father, methinks, ev'n now J hear her say)— 

* Go to thy distant land—forget this tear— 
Forget these rocks,—forget | once was dear,— 
Fly to the world, o'er the wide ocean fly, 

And leave me unrememberd here to die! 

Yet to my father should I wll relate, 

Deathi, instant death, would he a traitor’s fate!” 


«Nor Fear, nor Pity, moved my stubborn mind, 
Teft ter sorrows and the scene behind— 
Usonght Valdivia on the southern plain, 

And join’d the careless military teain— 

Oh! ere I sleep, thus, lowly on my knee, 

Father, I absolution crave from thee,+ 


Anselmo spoke with look and voice severe ~~ 

« Yes! thoughtless youth, my absolution hear. 

First, hy deep penitence the wrong atone, 

Then absolution ask from God alone! 

Yet stay, and to my warning voice attend 

Oh, hear me asa father, and a friend ! 

Let Truth severe be wayward Funcy's guide, 

Let stern-eyed Conscience o'er each thought preside— 
The passions, that on noblest natures prey, 

Ob! cast them, like corroding houds, away! | 
Disdain to act mean falschood’s coward part, 
And let religion dignify thine art. 

« If, by thy bed, thon seest at midnight stand 
Vale Conscience, pointing, with terrific hand, 
To deeds of darkness done, whilst, like a corse, 
To shake thy soul, uprises dire Remorse— 

Fly, to God's merey—tly, ere yet too late— 
Perhaps one hour marks thy eternal fi 
Let the warm tear of deep contrition tow, 
The heart abdurate melt, like softening snow, 
‘The last vain folties of thy youth deplore, 
Then go—In secret weep—and sin no more!» 





The stars innumerous in their watches shone— 
Anselmo knelt before the cross alone, 
Ten thousand yjlowing orbs their pomp display’d— 
Whilst, looking up, thus silently he pray'd :— 
« Oh! how oppressive to the aching sense, 
How fearful were this vast magnificence, 
This prodigality of glory, spread 
From world to world, above an emmet's head, 
That toil'd his transient hour upon the shore 
Of mortal life, and then was seen no more—— 
If man beheld, on his terrific throne, 
A dark, cold, distant Deity, alone! 
Felt no relating, no endearing tie, 
That Hope might upwards raise her glist ning eye, 
And think, with deep unutterable bliss, 
In yonder radiant realm my kingdom is! 





« More glorious than those orbs that silent roll, 
Shines Heaven's redeeming mercy on the soul— 
Oh! pure effulgence of unbounded Jove ! 
In thee, I think—I feel—T live—i move— 
‘Yet when—oh! thou, whose name is love, and ligh— 
When will thy day-spring on these realms of night 
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Arise? Oh! when shall sever'd nations raise 
One hallelujah of triumphant praise! 


« Soon may thy kingdom come, that love, and peace, 
And charity, may bid earth’s chidings cease! 
Meantime, in life or death, through good or ill, 
Thy poor and fecble servant, 1 fulfil 
As best I may, thy high and holy will, 
Till, weary, on the world my lids T close, 
And hasten to my long and last repose!= 








CANTO IV. 





ARGUMENT. 


Assembly of Indian Warriors—Caupolican, Ongolmo, 
Teucapel Mountain Chief—Song of the Indian 
Wizard—White Woman and Child. 


Far in the centre of the deepest wood, 

‘The assembled Fathers of their country stood. 

'T was midnight now: the pine-wood fire burnt red, 
And to the leaves shadowy glimmer spread : 

‘The struggling smoke, or flame with fitful glance, 
Obscured, or show’d, some dreadful countenance; 
And every wartior, as his club he rear'd, 

With larger shadow, indistinct, appear'd; 

While more terrific, bis wild locks and mien, 

And fierce eye through the quiv'ring smoke was seen. 





In sea-wolf's skin, here Mariantu stoo 
Gnasli'd his white teeth, impatient, and cried, « Blood!» 
Uis lofty brow with critnson Feathers bound, 

Here, broading death, the huge Ongolmo frown'd ; 
And, like a giant of no carthly race, 

‘To his broad shoulders heaved his ponderous mace. 
With lifted hatchet, as in act to fell, 

Here stood the young and ardent Teucapel. 


Like a lone cypress, stately in decay, 
When Time has worn its summer boughs away, 
And hung its trank with moss and lichens sere, 
The mountain-warrior rested on his spear. 
And thus, and at this bour, a hundred chiefs, 
Chosen avengers of their country’s griefs ; 
Chiefs of the scatter'd tribes who roam the plain, 
‘That sweeps from Andes to the western main, 
Their country-gods around the coiling smoke, 
With sacrifice, and silent pray'rs, invoke. 
For all, at first, were silent as the dead ;’ 
The pine was heard to whisper o'er their head, 
So stood the stern assembly: but apart, 
Wrapt in the spirit of his fearful art, 
Alone, to hollow sounds « of hideous hum,» 
The wizard-seer struck his prophetic drum. 








Silent they stood—and watch’d, with anxious eyes, 
What phantom-shape might from the ground arise : 
No voices came—no spectre-form appear'd : 

‘A hollow sound, but not of winds, was heard 
Among the leaves, and distant thunder low, 
Seem'd like the moans of an expiring foe. 


His crimson feathers quiv'ring in the smoke, 
Then, with loud voice, first Mariantu spoke :— 





+ Hail we the omen !—Spirits of the slain, 
T hear your voices!—Mourn, devoted Spain! 
Pale-visaged tyrants! still, along our coasts, 
Shall we despairing mark your iron hosts? 
Spirits of our brave fathers, curse the race 
Who thus your name, your memory disgrace! 
No : though yon mountain's everlusting snows 
In vain Almagro’s * toilsome march oppose; 
Though Atacama’s long and wasteful plain 
Be heap'd with black’ning carcasses in vain ; 
Though still fresh hosts those snowy summits scale, 
And scare the Ilamas with their glittring mail; 
Though sullen castles lour along our shore; 
Though our polluted soil be drench'd with gore; 
Insolent tyrants! We—prepared to die— 
Your arms, your horses, and your gods, defy ! 


He spoke: the warriors stamp’d upon the ground, 
And tore the feathers that their foreheads bound. 

« Insolent tyrants!» burst the general cry, 

« We, met for vengeance! —Ws—prepared to die!— 
Your arms, your horses, and your gods, defy!» 


Then Teucapel, with warm emotion, cried, 

« This hatchet never yet in blood was dyed! 
May it he buried deep within my heart, 

If living from the conflict { depart, 

Til loud, from shore to shore, is heard one ery, 
“Sec! in their gore where the last tyrants lie!'» 


‘The mountain-warrior—« Oh, that I could raise 
The hatchet too, as in my better days, 
When victor on Maypocha’s banks I stood ; 

And while the indignant river roll’d in blood, 

And our swift arrows hiss'd like rushing rain, 

A cleft Almagro’s iron helm in twain! 

My strength is well nigh gone! years mark'd with woe 
Have o'er me pass'd, and bow'd my spirit low! 
Alas, I have no son! Beloved boy! 

‘Thy father’s tast, best hope !—his pride!—his joy! 
Oh, badst thou lived—sole object of my prayers !— 
To guard my waning life, and these grey hairs! 
How bravely hadst thou now, in manhood’s pride, 
Swang the uplifted war-club on my side: 

But the Great Spirit will'd not! Thou art gone ; 
And, weary, on this carth T walk alone: 

Thankful if | may yield my latest breath, 

And bless my country, in the pangs of death !» 








‘With words delib’rate, and uplifted hand, 
Mild to persuade, yet dauntless to command, 
Raising his hatchet high, Caupolican 
Survey'd the assembled chiefs, and thus began :-~ 


« Friends, Fathers, Brothers—dear and sacred names! 
Your stern resolve each ardent look proclaims: — « 
On then to conquest! Let one hope inspire, 

One spirit animate—one vengeance Gre. 

Who doubts the glorious issue? ‘fo our foes 

A tenfold strength and spirit we oppose: 

In them no god protects his mortal sons, 

Or speaks, in thunder, from their roaring guns; 


‘The first Spaniard who visited Chili, He entered it by the 
dreadful passage of tbo snows of the Andes; bat afterwards the 
pastage was altemptod through the devert of Atacama. 
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Nor come they children of the radiant sky, 

Bui, like the wounded snake, to writhe and die. 
Then, rush resistless on their prostrate bands ; 
Snatch the red lightning from their feeble hands, 
And swear to the great spirits, hovering near,— 
Who now this awful invocation hear,— 

That we will never sce our houschold hearth 
Till, like the dust, we sweep them from the earth. 


« But vain our strength, that idly, in the fight, 
Tumultuous wastes its ineffectual might, 
Unless to One the hatchet we confide: 

Let one our numbers, one our counsels Buide. 
And lo! for all that in this world is dear, 

T raise this hatchet—raise it high, and swear 
Never again to lay it down, till we, 

And all who love this injured land, ane Fagg,» 
Atonce the loud acclaim tumultuous ran: 

« Our spears, our life-blood, for Caupolican ! 
With thee, for all that in this world is dear 
We lift our hatchets—lift them high, and swear 
Never again to lay them down, till we, 

And all who love this injured land, ang FRER.* 


Then thus the chosen Chief: « Bring forth the slave, 
And let the death-dance recreate the brave.» 


Two warriors led a Spanish captive, bound 
With thongs; his eyes were fix'd upon the ground. 
Dark cypreases the mournful spot inclose : 
High in the midst an ancient mound arose, 
Mark'd on each side with monumental stones, 
And white beneath with sculls and seattet'd bones : 
Four poniards on the mound eneireling stood, 
With points erect, dark with forgotten blood. 


Forthwith, with louder voice the chief commands, 
« Bring forth the lots—unbind the captive's hands ; 
Then north, towards his country, turn his face, 
And dig beneath his feet a narrow space.s * 


Caupolican uplifts his axe, and cries, 
«Gods of our land, be yours thia sacrifice! 
Now listen, warriors !s—and forthwith commands 
To place the billets in the captive's hands. 
« Soldier, cast in the lot!»—— 
With looks aghast, 
The captive in the trench a billet cast. 





+ Soldier, declare who leads the arms of Spain, 
Where Santiago frowns upon the plain?» 


capris. 
+ Villagra fn —— 


WARRIOR. 
« Earth upon the billet heap ; 

So may a tyrant’s heart be buried deep!» 

‘The dark woods echo'd to the long acclaim, 

* Accursed be his nation and his name!s 


WARRIOR. 
* Captive, declare who leads the Spanish bands, 
Where the proud fortress shades Coquimbo’s sands?+ 


| 
« Gcampo !x—— 


CAPTIVE, 


WARRIOR. 
« Earth upon the billet heap ; 
So may a tyrant’s heart be buried deep!» 
The dark woods echo'd to the long acclaim, 
« Accursed be his nation and his name!» 


WARRIOR. 
« Gast in the lot.» 
——Again, with looks aghast, 
The captive in the trench a billet cast, 
+ Pronounce his name who here pollutes the plain, 
The leader of the mailed hosts of Spain 1 


CapTivR. 
« Valdivia!»~—-— 
At that name a sudden ery 
Burst forth, and every lance was lifted high. 


WARAIOR. 
« Valdivia! ——Farth upon the billet heap ; 

So may a tyrant's heart he buried deep !» 

The dark woods echo'd to the long acclaim, 

« Accursed be his nation and his name!» 


And now loud yells and whoops of death resound ; 
The shudd’ring captive ghastly gazed around, 
When the huge war-club smote him to the ground, 
Again deep stillness hush'd the listening crowd, 
While the prophetic wizard sang aloud. 


SONG TO THE GOD OF wan, 


+ By thy habitation dread, 

In the valley of the dead, 

Where no sun, nor day or night, 
Breaks the red and dusky light ; 

By the grisly troops, that ride, 

OF slaughter'd Spaniards, at thy side,— 
Slaughter’ by the Indian spear, 
Mighty Epananum,' hear ! 


« Wark, the battle!—Hark, the din !— 
Now the deeds of Death begin !— 

‘The Spaniards come, in clouds! above, 
I hear their hoarse artillery move! 
Spirits of our fathers slain, 

Haste, pursne the dogs of Spain ! 

The noise was in the northern sky ! 
Haste, pursue! They fly—they fly! 


«Now from the cavern’s seeret cell, 
Where the direst phantoms dwell,— 
See they rush,? and, riding high, 
Break the moon-light as they fly; 
And, on the shadow'd plain beneath, 
Shoot, unscen, the shafis of Neath ! 
rer the devoted Spanist camp, 

Like a vapour, dark and damp, 

May they hover, till the plain 

Is hid beneath the countless slain ; 
And none, but silent women, tread 
From corse to corse, to seek the dead !+ 


' Name of the Waraleity. 
1 * Tey aginary beings, called « Man-animals.~ that le: 
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The wav'ring fire flash’d with expiring light, 
When shrill and hollow, through the cope of night, 
A distant shout was heard ; at intervals, 

Increasing on the list’'ning ear it falls. 


It ceased ; when, bursting from the thickest wood, 
With lifted axe, two gloomy warriors stood : 
Wan in the midst, with dark and streaming hair, 
Blown by the winds upon her bosom bare, 
A woman, faint from teror's wild alarms, 
And folding a white infant in her arms, 
Appear'd. Each warrior stoop’d his lance to gaze 
On her pale looks, seen ghastlier through the blaze. 


+ Save!» she exclaim’d, with harrow‘d aspect wild; 
+O save my innocent—my helpless child!» 

Then fainting fell, as from death's instant stroke. 
Caupolican, with stern inquiry, spoke— 

« Whence come, to interrupt our awful rite, 

At this dread hour, the warriors of the night?» 


« From ocean.» 


« Who is she who fainting lies, 
And now scarce lifts her supplicating eyes?» 


+ The Spanish ship went down : the seamen bore, 
In a small boat, this woman to the shore: 
They fell beneath our hatchets,—and again 
We gave them back to the insulted main.« 
The child and woman—of a race we hate— 
Warriors! 't is yours here to decide their fate.» 


« Vengeance!» aloud, fierce Mariantu cried : 
« Vengeance! let Vengeance dire be satisfied ! 
Lect none of hated Spanish blood remain, 
Woman, or child, to violate our plain!» 


Amid that dark and bloody scene, the child 
Stretch’d to the Mountain-chief his hands, and smiled. 
A starting tear of pity dimm’d the eye 
OF the olil Warrior, though he knew not why. 

«Oh! thiak upon your little ones!» he cried, 
«Nor be compassion to the weak denied.» 


Caupolican then fix'd his aspect mild 
On the white woman and her shrinking child, 
Then firmly spoke :— 


« White woman ! we were free 
When first thy brethren of the distant sea 
Came to our shores! White woman, tHets the guilt, 
Theirs, if the blood of innocence be spilt! 
Yet blood we scek not, though our arms oppose 
‘The hate of foreign and remorscless foes : 
Thou camest here a captive—so abide, 
Till the Great Spirit shall our cause decide.» 
Ile spoke: the warriors of the night obey ; 
And, ere the carliest streak of dawning day, 
They led her from the scene of blood away. 


' «Render them back upon tho insulted ocean. 
Conzaince. 











CANTO V. 





ANGUMERT. 


Ocean-Cave—Spanish Captive—Wild Indian Maid— 
Genius of Andes, and Spirits. 


"T 1s dawn :—the distant Andes’ rocky spires, 

One after one, have caught the orient fires. 

Where the dan condor shoots his upward flight, 

His wings are touch’d with momentary light. 

Meantime, beneath the mountains’ glittering heads, 

A boundless ocean of geey vapour spreads, 

That o'er the champaign, stretching far below, 

Moves on, in claster'd masses, rising slow, 

Till all the living Jandscape is display’d 

In various pomp of colour, light, and shade,— 

Liills, forests, rivers, lakes, and level plain, 

Less’ning in sunshine to the southern main, 

The ltama’s fleece Furnes with ascending dew; 

The gem-like humming-birds their toils renew ; 

And sce, where yonder stalks, in crimson pride, 

The tall flamingo, by the river's side, 

Stalks, in his richest plumage bright array'd, 

With snowy neck superb, and legs of lengthening 
shade, 


Sad maid! for others may the valleys ring, 
For other ears the birds of morning sing, 
For other eyes the palms in beauty wave, 
Dark is thy prison in the ocean-cave! 


Amid that winding cavern’s inmost shade 
A dripping rill its ceascless murmur made : 
Masses of dim-discover'd crags aloof, 
Hung, threatening, from the vast and vaulted roof ; 
And through a fissure, in its glimmering height, 
Seen like a star, appear'd the distant light; 
Beneath the opening, where the sun-beamis shine, 
Far down, the rock-weed lung its slender twine, 


Here, pale and bound, the Spanish captive lay, 
Till morn on morn, in silence, pass'd away; 
When once, as o'er her sleeping child she hung, 
And sad her evening supplication sung,— 

Like a small gem, amidst the gloom of night, 

A glow-worn shot its green and trembling light,— 
And, ’mid the moss and craggy fragments, shed 
Faint lustre, o'er her sleeping infant's head ; 

And hark! a voice—a woman's voice—its sound 
Dies, in faint echoes, mid the vault profound:— 


« Ler us pity the poor white maid !+ 
She has no mother near! 
No friend to dry her tear! 
Upon the cold earth she is lai 
Let us pity the poor white maid!» 





It seem'd the burden of a song of woe ; 
And mark, across the gloom an Indian girl move slow— 
Her nearer look is sorrowful, yet mild. 
Her hanging locks are wreathed with rock-weed wild— 





1 The meck of the flamingo is white, avd its wings of rich and 
benetifolcrimson. 
2 From Mungo Park. 
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Gently che spoke, « Sad Christian, dry thy tear— 
Art thou afraid? all are not cruel here. 

Oh! still more wretched may my portion be, 
Stranger, if I could injure thine and thee! 

And, lo! I bring, from banks and thickets wild, 
Wood-strawberries, and honey for thy child.» 


SPANISH WOMAN. 


«Whence? Who art thou, who, in this fearful place, : 


Dost comfort speak to one of Spanish race?= 


INDIAN, 
« It is an Indian maid, who chanced to hear 

Thy tale of sorrow, as she wander'd near— 

I loved a white man once—but he is flown, 

And now I wander heartless and alone, 

I traced the dark and winding way beneath; 

But well I know to ead thee hence were death. 

Oh, say! what fortunes fed thee o’er the wave, 

On these sad shores to find, perhaps, a grave?» 


SPANISH WOMAN. 
« Three years have pass'd since a fond husband left 

Me, and this infant, of his love hereft: 

Him I have follow’d—need 1 tell thee more, 

Cast helpless, friendless, hopeless, on this shore!» 


INDIAN, 
«Oh! ‘did he love thee then? Jet death betide, 

Yes, from this cavern I will be thy guide. 

Nay, do not shrink! from Caracalla's bay, 

Ev'n now, the Spaniards wind their march this way, 

Theard, at night-fall as I paced the shore, 

But yesterday their cannon’s distant roar. 

Wilt thou not follow? He will shield thy child — 

The Christian's God,—through passes dark and wild 

He will direct thy way! Come, follow me: 

Oh! yet be loved, be happy—and be free ! 

But f ap outcast on my native plain, 

The lost Olola ne’er shall smile again!» 

So guiding from the cave, when all was still, 

And silent pointing to the farthest hill, 

The Indian led, till, on Itata’s side, 

‘The Spanish camp and night-fires they descried: 

Then on the stranger's neck that wild maid fell, 

And said, « Thy own gods prosper thee!—farewoll !+ 





The owl" is hooting over-head—below, 
On dusky wing, the vampire-bat sails alow. 
Ongolmo stood before the cave of night, 
Where the great wizard sat:—a hurid light 
Was on his face; twelve giant shadows frown'd, 
His mute and dreadful ministers, around. 
Fach eye-hall, as in life, was seen to roll, 
Each tip to move; hut not a living soul 
Was there, save bold Ongolmo and the scer. 
The Warrior half advanced his lifted spear, 
Then spoke—« Dread master of the secret tore! 
Say, shall the Spaniards welter in their gore?s 
« Let these mute ministers the answer tell »—— 
Replied the master of the mighty spell. 
Then every giant-shadow, as it stood, 
Lifted on high a skull that dropp'd with blood. 
« Wizard, to what I ask do thou reply— 
Say, sball | live, and spurn them as they die?» 





' The owl is an object of peculiar dread 10 the Indian of Chill. 


°T was silence.—+Speak!» he eried—no voice was | 
there—— 

Earth moan'd, and hollow thunder shook the air. 

‘T is pass'd—the Phantoms, with a shriek, are flown, 

And the grim Warrior stands in the wild wood alone. 


St Pedro's church had rung its midnight chimes, * 
And the grey friars were chanting at their primes, 
When winds, as of a rushing hurricane, 

Shook the tall windows of the tower'd fane— 
Sounds, more than earthly, with the storm arose, 
And a dire troop are pass'd to Andes’ snows, 
Where mighty spirits in mysterious ring 

Their dread prophetic incantations sing, 

Round Chillan’s crater-smake, whose lurid light 
Streams high against the hollow cope of night. 
Thy genius, Andes, tow'ring o'er the rest, 

Tose vast, and thus a spectre-shade address'd. 


» Who comes so swift amid the storm? 
Ha! T know thy bloodless form, 

3 know thee, Angel, who thon art, 

By the hissing of thy dare! 

‘Tis Death, the king! the rocks around, 
Hark! echo hack the fearful sonnd— 
"T is Death, the king! away, away— 
The famish'd vulture scents its prey—~ 
Spectre, hence! we cannot die—~ 

Thy with'ring weapons we defy ; 

Dire and potent as thou art!» 





Then spoke the phantom of th’ uplifted dart,— 


« Spirits, who in darkness dwell, 

T heard far off your secret spell! 

Enough, on yonder fatal shore, 

My fiends have drank yone children’s gore; 
Lo! I come, and doom to fate 

The murderers and the foe you hate! 

Of all who shook thei hostile spears, 

And mark’d their way through blood and tears 
(Now sleeping still on youder plain) 

But one—one only shall remain, 

Ere thrice the morn shall shine again.» 


Then sung the mighty spirits. Thee,» they sing, 
« Hail to thee, Death! All hail, to Death the king.— 
The battle and the noise is o'er— 

The penguin flaps her wings in gore. 


« Victor of the Southern world, 
Whose crimson banners were anfurl’d 
O'er the silence of the waves,— 
O'er a land of bleeding slaves! 
Stern soldier, where is now thy boast? 
Thy iron steeds, thy mailed host? 
| Hark! hark! they are his latest cries! 
| Spirits, hence!——he dies! he dies» 
| 





[trust this poetice licentia may be pardoned. 

















THE MISSIONARY. 








CANTO VI. 





ARGUMENT. 


The City of Conception —Castle—Lautaro—~Wild Indian 
Maid—Zarinel—Missionary. 


Tax second moon had now began to wane, 
Since bold Valdivia left the southern plain~ 
Goal of his labours, Penco’s port and bay, 
Far gleaming to the summer sunset lay. 


‘The way-worn veteran, who had slowly pass'd 
Through trackless woods, or o’er savannahs vast, 
With hope impatient, sees the city spires 

Gild the horizon, like ascending fires, 


Now well-known sounds salute him, as more near 
The citadel and hattlements appear! 

The approaching trumpets ring, at intervals; 
‘The trumpet answers from the rampart wails, 
Where many a maiden casts an anxious eye, 
Same long-lost object of her Jove to ‘spy, 

Or watches, as the evening light illumes 

The points of lances, or the passing plumes. 
The grating draw-bridge and the portal-arch 
Now ccho to the long battalion's march ; 

Whilst every cye some friend remember'd greets, 
Amid the gazing crowd that throngs the streets. 


As bending o'er his mule, amid the throng, 
Pensive and pale, Anselmo rode along,— 
How sacred, ‘mid the noise of arms, appear’d 
His venerable mien and snowy beard ! 


Whilst every heart a silent pray'r bestow'd, 
Slow to the convent’s masey gate he rode— 
Around, the brothers, gratulating, stand, 
And ask for tidings of the Southern land. 


As from the turret tolls the vesper-bell, 
He secks, a weary man, his evening cell. 
No sounds of social cheer, no beds of state, 
Nor gorgeous canopies his coming wait; 
But o'er a Sittle bread, with folded hands, 
Thanking the God that gave, awhile he stands; 
Then, while all thoughts of earthly sorrow cease, 
Upon his pallet lays him down in peace. 


‘The scene how different, where the Castle-hall 
Rings to the loud triumphant festival : 

A hundred torches blaze, and flame aloof, — 

Long quiv'ring shadows streak the vaulted roof,— 
Whilst, seen far off, the illumined windows throw 
A splendor on the shore and scas below, 


Amid his captains, in imperial state, 

Beneath a crimson canopy, clate, 

Valdivia sits—while, striking loud the strings, 
The wandering minstrel of Valentia sings. 

« For Chili conquer'd, fill the bowl again! 

For Chili conquer'd, raise the heroic strain !» 

« Bard,» cried Valdivia, « sleep is on thy lid! 
Wake, minstrel !—sing the war-song of the Cid!» 


! Omitted in the Poem, as (oo mach impeding the narrative. 


1 s Now listen—If ever you meet with that youth, 








i 
Lantaro left the hall of jubilee 
Unmark'd, and wander'd by the moon-light sea: 

He heard far off, in dissonant acclaim, 

The song, the shout, and his loved country’s name. 

As swell'd at times the tramp’s insulting sound, 

He raised his eyes impatient from the ground ; 

Then smote his breast indignantly, and cried, 

« Chili! my country ; would that § had died 

On the sad night of that eventful day 

When on the ground my murder'd father lay! ‘ 
I should not then, dejected and alone, ‘ 

Have thought I heard his injured spirit groan, 

Mla! was it not his form—his face~his hair? 

Hold, soldier! Stern, inhuman soldier, spare! 

Ha! is it not his blood?‘ Avenge,’ he cries, 

“Avenge, my son, these wounds!" He faints—he dies. 
Leave me, dread shadow! can I then forget 

My fasher’s look —his voice? he beckons yet! 

‘Now on that glimmering rock [sce him stand: 
“Avene he cries, and waves his ditn-scen hand ! | 
Thus mused the youth, distemper'd and forlorn, } 
When, hark ! the sound as of a distant horn 
Swells-o’er the surge : he turn'd his look around, ! 
And still, with many a pause, he heard the sound : i 
It came from yonder rocks; and, list! what strain ! 
Breaks on the silence of the sleeping main? 











«Theard the song of gladness : 
Ic seomn'd but yesterday, 
But it turn'd my thoughts to madness, 
So soon it died away! 
J sound my sea-shell; but ia vain T try 
‘To bring back that enchanting harmony! 
Hark! heard ye not the surges say, 
Oh! wretched maid, what canst thou do? 
O'er the moon-gleaming ocean, I''il wander away, 
And paddle to Spain in my light canoe!» 


The youth drew near, by the strange accents led, 
Where im a cave, wild sea-weeds round her head, 
And holding a Sar ~conch in her hand, 

He saw, with wild’ring air, an Indian maiden stand. 

A tattered Panco ! o'er her shoulders hung ; 

On either side, her long black locks were flung ; 

And now by the moon's glimmer, he espies 

Her high cleek-bones, and bright, but hollow, eyes. 

Lautaro spoke: « Oh! say what cruel wrong 

Weighs on thy heart? maiden, what bodes thy song?» 

She answered not, but blew her shell again; 

Then thus renewd the desultory strain: 

« Yes, yes, we must forget! the world is wide; 

My music now shall be the dashing tide :— 

In the calm of the deep I will frolic and swim— 

With the breath of the South, o'er the sea-blossom,? 
skim. 








Oh! do not his falschood reprove,— 
Nor say,—though, alas, you would say but the trath— 
His poor Olola died for love.» 


‘Indian cloak, = # 


2 The «sex-blossom,* Holothuria, known to seamen by the name 
of» Portugnese of war,» is among the most atriking and 
beantiful objects in the calms of the Southern ocean. 
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Lautaro stretch’d his hand—she said « adieu!» 
And o'er the glimmering rocks like lightning flew. 
Mle follow‘d, and still heard at distance swell 

‘The Icesening echoes of that mournful shell. 

It ceased at once—and now he heard no more 
Than the sea’s raurmur dying on the shore. 

« Olofa !—ha! his sister had that name! 

Oh, horrid fancies ! shake not thus his frame.» 
AK night he wander'd by the desert main, 

To catch the melancholy sounds again. 


No torches blaze in Penco’s castled hall 
That echoed to the midnight festival. 
‘Tho way-worn soldiers, by their toils opprest, 
Had now retired to silence and to rest. 
The minstrel only, who the song had sung 
Of the brave Cid, as o'er the strings he hung, 
Upon the instrument had fall'n asleep, 
Weary, and now was hush’d in slumbers deep. 
Tracing the scenes tong past, in busy dreams 
Again he wanders by his native streams ; 
Or sits, his evening saraband to sing 
To the clear Minho's gentle murmuring.— 


Cold o'er the freckled clouds the morning broke 
Aslant ere from his slumbers he awoke: 
Still av he sat, nor yet had left the place, 
‘The first weak light fell on his pallid face. 
He wakes—he gazes round—the dawning day 
Comes from the deep, in garb of cloudy grey. 
‘The woods with crow of early turkeys ring, 
The glancing birds heneath the castle sing, 
And the sole sun his rising orb displays, 
Radiant and redd'ning, through the scatter'd haze. 


To recreate the languid sense awhile, 
When earth, and ocean, wore their sweetest smile, 
ile wander'd to the beach : the early air 
Blew soft, and lifted, as it blew, his hair ; 
Flush’d was his cheek ; his faded eye, yet bright, 
Shone with a faint, but animated light, 
While the soft morning ray seem’d to bestow 
On his tired mind a transient kindred glow. 
‘Then the sad thought of young Olota rose, 
And the still glen beneath the mountain snows, 
« T will return,» he cried, « and whisper, Live ! 
And say—(oh! can I say?) Forgive! Forgive!» 
As thus, with shadow stretching o'er the sand, 
He mused and wander'd on the winding strand, 
At distance, toss'd upon the fuming tide, 
A dark and floating substance he espied, 
He stood, and where the eddying surges beat, 
An [ndian corse was roll’d beneath his feet : 
The hollow wave retired with sullen sound— 
The face of that sad corse was to the ground ; 
It seem’d a femate, by the slender form ; 
He touch’d the hand—it was no longer warm: 
He turn’d its face—oh ! God, that eye, though dim, 
Seem'd with its deadly glare as fix'd on him. 
How sunk his shudd’ring sense, how changed his hue, 
When poor Olola in that corse he knew ! 
Lantaro, rushing from the rocks, advanced; 
His keen eye, like a startled eagle's, glanced : 
‘Tis she!—he knew her-by a mark impress'd 
From carliest infancy beneath her breast. 





« Oh, my poor sister! when all hopes were past 
OF meeting, do we mect—thns meet—at last?» 
Then fuli on Zarinel, as one amazed, 

With rising wrath and stera suspicion gazed 
(For Zarinel stiil knelt upon the sand, 
And to his forehead press'd the dead maid's hand). 

« Speak ! wherice art thou?» 

Pale Zurinel, his head 
Upraising, answered, 
« Peace is with the dead ! 
Him dost thou seek who injured thine and thee? 
Here—strike the fell assassin—I am he!» 


« Die!» he exelaim’d, and with convulsive start 
Instant had plunged the dagger in his heart, 
When the meek father, with his holy hook, 
And placid aspect, met his frenzied look,— 
He trembled—struck his brow-~and, trning round, 
Flang the uplifted dagger to the ground. 
Then murmur'd—« Father, Heav'in has heard thy 
pray'r— 
But oh! the sister of my soul—lies there ! 
The Christian's God bas triumph'd ! Father, heap 
Some earth upon her hones, whilst I go weep !» 
Anselmo with calm brow approach'd the place, 
And hasten'd with his staff his faltring pace : 
« Ho! child of guilt and wretchedness,» he cried, 
« Speak !»—+ Hoty father,» the sid youth replied, 
« God bade the seas th’ accusing victim roil 
Dead at my feet, to teach my shudd'ring soul 
Its guilt: Oh! father, holy father, pray 
That Heav'n may take the deep dire curse away.» 








«Oh! yet,» Anselmo eried, « live and repent, 
For not in vain was this dread warning sent— 
The decp reproaches of thy soul I spare, 

Go ! seck Heav'n’s peace by penitence and pray'r.» 


The youth arose, yet trembling from the shock, 
And sever'd from the dead maid’s hair a lock— 
This (o his heart with trembling hand he press'd, 
And dried the sait-sea moisture on his breast. 


They laid her limbs within the sea-beat grave, 
And pray'd « Her soul, O blessed Mary, save !~ 





CANTO VIE. 





ANGUMENT. 


Midnight—Valdivia's Tent—Missionary—March to the 
Valley Arauca—First Sight of Assembled Indians. 








Tue watchman on the tower his bugle blew, 
And swelling to the morn the streamers flew,—— 
The rampart-guns a dread alarum gave, 

Smoke roll’d, and thunder cclio'd o'er the wave; 
When, starting from his couch, Valdivia cried, 
+ What tidings?» « Of the tribes!» a scout replied ; 
« Even now, prepared thy bulwarks to assail, 

Their gathering oumbers darken all the vale!» 
Valdivia call'd to the attendant youth, 

« Philip,» he cried, « belike thy words have truth; 
The formidable host, by holy James, 

Might well appal our priests and city dames! 























THE MISS 





SIONARY. 





« Dost thou not fear?——Nay—dost thou not reply? 
Now by the rood, and all the saints on high, 
(held it sin—that thou shouldst lift thy hand. 
Against thy brothers in dy native land! 

Bat, as thou saidst, those mighty enemies 

Me und my feeble legions would despise, 

Yes, by our holy Lady, thou shalt ride, 
Spectator of their prowess, by ray side! 

Come life, come death, our battle shall display 
Its ensigns to the carlicst beam of day! 

With louder summons ring the rampart-bell, 
And haste the sliriving Father from his celi— 

A soldier’s heart rejoices in alarms: 

And let the teamp at midnight sound to arms!» 


‘And now, obedient to the chief's commands, 
The grey-hair'd priest before the soldier stands 
« Father,» Valdivia cried, « fierce ace our foes,— 
The last event of war God only knows ;— 

Let mass be sung.—Father, this very night 

{ would attend the high and holy rite, 

Yet deem not that I doubt of victory, 

Or place defeat or death before mine eye, 

It blenches not! But, whatsoe’er befall, 

Good Father! 1 would part in peace with all. 
So, tell Lautaro—his ingenuous mind 

Perhaps may grieve, if late I seem’d unkind :— 
Wear my heart speak—though far from virtue’s way 
Ambition’s lurcjlath led my steps astray, 

No wanton exercise of barbarous pow'r 
Uarrows my shrinking conscience at this hour. 





« If hasty passions oft my spirit fire, 
They flash a moinent, and the next expires 
Lautaro knows it.—There is somewhat more— 
{would not, lere—here, on this distant shore 
(Should they, the Indian moltitudes, prevail, 
And this good sword and these firm sinews fail) 
Amid my deadly enemies be found, 
Unhostled,* unabsolved, upon the ground, 
A dying man,—thy look, thy rev'rend age, 
Might save my poor remains from barb'rous rage; 
And thou mayest pay the last sad obsequies, 
O'er the heap'd earth where a brave soldier lies:— 
So God be with thee !»—— 





By the torches’ light, 
‘The slow procession moves: the solemn rite 
Js chanted: through the aisles and arches dim, 
At intervals, is heard the imploring hymn. 
Now all is still, that only you might hear— 
(The tall and slender tapers burning clear, 
‘Whose light Anselmo’s pallid row illumes, 
Now glances on the mailed soldier's plumes) 
Hear, sounding far, onty the iron tread, 
That echoed through the cloisters of the dead. 





Dark clouds are wand'ring o'er the heay'n's wide wa) 
Now from the camp, at times, a horse's neigh 
Breaks on the ear; and on the rampart? height 
‘The centinel proctaims the middle watch of night. 


* Shakspeare. 

2 Xemay be necessary to say here, that 
founded a city,-ifter the immediate walls of defence, their first 
object waa (0 boikd a church, and to have, with as much pomp as 
possible, the ecclosiastical sorvices performed. Hence the cathedrals 
founded by them, in America, were of transcendant benuty ond 
magniticence. 











whenever the Spaniarcs ; 


| By the dim taper's solitary ray, 
| Tired, in is tent, the sovereign soldier lay. 


Meantime, as shadowy dreams arise, he roams 
*Mid bright pavilions and imperial domes, 
Where terraces, and battlements, and towers, 
Glisten in air o'er rich romaatic bowers. 
Sudden the visionary pomp is past,— 
| The vacant court sounds to the moaning blast, 
A dismal vault appears,—where, with swoln eyes, 
| As starting from their orbs, a dead mmin lies: 
| It is Almagro’s corse !'—rol! on, ye drums, 

Lo! where the great, the proud, Pizarro, comes! 
Her gold, her richest gems, let Fortune strew 
Before the mighty conqu’ror of Peru ! 

Ab! turn and see—a dagger in his hand— 

With scowling brow—-see the assassin stand ! 
Pizarro falls!2—he welters in his gore! 

Lord of the western world, art thou no more! 
Valdivia, hack !—it was another groan!— 
Another shadow comes!—it is thy ow: 
Ah, bind not thus his arms!—give, give him breath !— 
Wipe from his bleeding brow those damps of death ! 


| 











Valdivia, starting, woke :—bhe is alone: 
The taper in his tent yet dimly shone: 
Lautaro, haste!» he cried; « Lautaro, save 
ry dying master!~Ah! is this the brave, 
‘The haughty vietor?—Hush, the dream js past ! 
‘The early trumpets ring the second blast! 
Arm, arm!—Even now, th’ impaticnt charger neighs!— 
Again, from tent to tent, the trumpet brays!» 
By torch-light, then, Valdivia gave command, 
« Haste, let Del Oro take a chosen band, 

With watchful caution, on his fleetest steed, 
A troop observant on the heights to lead !». 





Now beautiful, beneath the heav'n’s grey arch, 
Appear'd the main battalion's moving march; 
The banner of the cross was borne before, 

And next, with aspect sad, and tresses hoar, 

The Holy man went thoughtfully, and prest 

A crucifix, in silence, to his breast. 

Valdivia, all in plated stecl array’d, 

Upon whose crest the morn’s effulgence play'd, 
Majestic rein’d his steed, and seem’d alone 
Worthy the southern world’s imperial throne. 

His features through the barred casque that glow, 
His pole-axe, pendant from the saddle-bow; 

Nlis steely armour, and the glitter bright 

OF his drawn sabre, in the orient light, 

Speak him not, now, for knightly tournament 
Array'd, but on emprise of prowess bent, . 
And deeds of deadly strife: in blooming pride, 
The attendant youth rode, pensive, by. his side. 
Their peunon’d lances, waving in the wind, 

Two hundred clanking horsemen tramp’d behind, 
In iron harness clad—the bugles blew, 

And high in air the sanguine ensigns flew. 

The arbalasters next with cross-bows slung, 
March'd, whilst the plumed Moors their cymbals swung. 
Auxiliar Indians here, a various train, 

~ With spears and bows, darken'd the distant plain. 








strangled. 
2 Pizarro was assassinated. 
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4 Almagro, who first penetrated into Chili, was afterwarls + 
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Drums roll’d, and fifes re-echoed shrill and clear, 
At intervals, as near and yet more near, 

White Hags and intermingled halberts shine, 

The long battalion drew its passing line, 

Last roll’d the heavy guns, a sable tier, 

By Indians drawn, with match-men in the rear; 
And many a straggling mule and sumpter train 
Closed the embattled order on the plain,— 

Till nought beneath the azure sky appears 

But the projecting points of scarce-discover'’d spears. 


Slow up the hill, with floating vapours hoar, 
Or by the blue lake's long-retiring shore, 
Now seen distinct, through the disparting haze, 
The glitering file its banner'd length displays; 
Now winding from the woods, again appears 
The moving line of match-lacks and of spears, 
Part seen, part lost: The long illustrious march 
Circling the swamp, now draws its various arch; 
And seems, as on it moves, meandering slow, 
A radiant segment of a living bow. 





Five days the Spaniards, trooping in array, 
Orr plains, and headlands, held their eastern way. 
; On the sixth early dawn, with shuddering awe, 
And horror, in the last defile they saw, 

Ten pendent heads, from which the gore still ran, 
All gash'd and grim, and blackening in the sun: 
These were the gallant troop that pass’d before, 
The Indians’ vast encampment to explore,— 

Led by Del Oro, now with many a wound 
Pierced, and a headless trank upon the ground. 
The horses startled, as they tramp'd in blood; 
The troops a moment hulf-recoiling stood. 


But boots not now to pause, or to retire; 
Valdivis's eye flash'd with indignant fire: 
«Onward! brave comrades, to the Pass!« he cried— 
« Onward!» the impatient cuirassiers replied. 


And now, up to the hill’s ascending crest, 
With animated look and beating breast, 
He urged his steed—when, wide beneath his eye, 
He saw, in long expanse, Arauco's valley lie. 


Far as the labouring sight could stretch its glance, 
One undulating mass of club and lance,— 
One animated surface seem’d to fill 
The many-stirring scene, from hill to hill: 
To the deep mass he pointed with his sword, 
+ Banner, advance!» Give out « Castile!» the word, 


lostant the files advance—the trumpets bray. 
And now the host, in terrible array, 
Ranged on the heights that overlook the plain, 
Has halted :— 

But the task were long and vain 

To say what nations, from the seas that roar 
Round Patagonia’s melancholy shore; 
From forests, brown with everlasting shades ; 
From rocks of sunshine, white with prone cascades; 
From snowy summits where the llama roams, 
Oft bending o’er the cataract as it foams; 


From streams, whose bridges tremble from the steep. 


' Rude banging bridges, constructed by the natives. 











! From lakes, in summer's sweetest ight asleep ; 
Indians, of sullen brow and giant limb, 

| With clubs terrific, and with aspects grim, 

| Flock’d fearless. — 


When they saw the Spanish line 

| Arranged, and front to front, descending shine, 
Rurst—instant burst, the universal cry— 

(Ten thousand spears uplifted to the sky) H 

; «Tyrants, we come to conquer or to dic!» 





Grim Mariantu led the Indian force 
Adteft; and, rushing to the foremost horse, 
Hurl'd with unerring aim th’ involving thong,— 
Then fearless sprung amidst the mailed throng. 





Valdivia saw the horse, entangled, reel,— } 
And shouting, as he rode, « Castile! Castile!» 1 
Led on the charge :—like a descending flood, 

It swept, till every spur was black with blood. 

force a-riglit, where Elicura led, 

A thousand spears went hissing over-head, 

And feather'd arrows, of each varying hue, 

In glancing archi, beneath the suaheams flew, 

Dire was the strife, when ardent Tencapel 

Advancing, in the front of carnage, fell. 

At once, Ongolmo, Elicura, rush'd, 

And swaying their huge clubs together, crush’d 

Morseman and horse; then bathed their hands in gore, 

And limb from limb the panting carcass tore. 

Caupolican, where the main battle bleeds, 

Hosts, and succeeding hosts, undaunted leads, 

‘Till, torn and shatter’d by the ceaseless fire, 

Thousands, with gnashing tecth, and clenched spears, 
expire. 

Pierced by a hundred wounds, Ongolmo lies, 

And grasps his club terrific as he dies, 








With breathless expectation, on the height, 
Fautaro watch'd the long and dubious fight: 
Pale and resign'd the meek man stood, and press’d 
More close the holy image to his breast. 
Now nearer to the fight Lautaro drew, 
When on the ground a Warrior met his view, 
Upon whose features Memory seem’d to trace 
A faint resemblance of his father’s face ; 
Or him a horseman, with collected might, 
Raised his uplifted sword, in act to smite, 
When the Youth springing on, without 2 word, 
Snatch’d from a soldier's wearied grasp the sword, 
And smote the horseman through the crest : a yell 
OF triumph burst, as to the ground he fell, 
—tLautaro shouted, « On! brave brothers, on! 
Scatter them, like the snow !—the day is won! 
Lo, I! Lautaro,—Attacapac’s son ! 





‘The Indians turn: again the battte bleeds— 
Cleft are the helms, and crush’d the struggling steeds, 
The bugle sounds, and faint with toil and heat, 

Some steagyling horsemen to the hille retreat— 

« Stand, brave companions!» hold Valdivia cried, 
And shook his sward, in recent carnage died. i 
« Oh! droop not—droop not yet—all is not o'er— 

Braye, faithful friends, one glorious sally more-— 

Where is Lautaro ! leaps his willing sword 

Now to avenge his long-indulgent Lord?» 


1 
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Tle waited not for answer, but again 

Spure'd to the centre of the horrid plain,— 
Clubs, arrows, spears, the spot of death inclose, 
And fainter now the Spanish shouts arose. 
"Mid ghastly heaps of many a bleeding corse, 
Lies the caparison’d and dying horse. 


White still the rushing multitudes assail, 

Vain is the fiery tube, the twisted mail! 

The Spanish horsemen faint: long yells resound, 
As the drage'd ensign trails the gory ground : 


« Shout, for the Chief is seized !»—a thousand cries 
for the sacrifice!» 

And lo, in silent dignity resign'd, 

‘The meek Anselmo, led in bonds, behind! 

Hlis hand upon his breast, young Zarinel 

Amidst a group of mangled Indians fell: 

The spear, that to his heart a passage found, 

Left poor Olola’s hair within the wound. 





Now all is hush’d—save where, at times, alone 
Deep midnight listens to a distant moan, 
Save where the Condors clamour, overhead, 
And strike with sounding beaks the helmets of the dead. 





CANTO VIIL 





ARGUMENT. 


Indian Festival for Victory—Old Warrior brought in 
wounded—Recognises his long-lost Son, and dies— 


Discovery—Conclusion with the OldWarrior’s—Fune- ; 


ral, and Prophetic Oration by the Missionary. 





THe morn returns, and redd’ning seems to shed 
One ray of glory on the Patriot-dead! 

Round the dark stone, the Victor-chiefs behold! 
Still on their locks the gouts of gore hang cold! 
‘There stands the brave Caupolican, the pride 

Of Chili, young Lantaro by his side! 

Near the grim circle, pendant from the wood, 
Twelve hundred Spanish heads are dropping blood. 
Shrill sound the pipes of death : in festive dance, 
The Indian maids with myrtle boughs advance; 
The tinkling sea-shells on their ancles ring, 

As, hailing thus the victor-youth, they sin; 








SONG OF INDIAN MAINS. 


« Oh, shout for Lautaro, the young and the brave! 
The arm of whose strength was uplifted to save, 
When the steeds of the strangers came rushing amain, 
And the ghosts of our fathers fook’d down on theslain! 


«'T was eve, and the noise of the battle was o'er, 
Five thousand brave warriors were cold in their gore; 
When, in front, young Lautaro invincible stood, 
And the horses and iron-men roll'd in their blood ! 


« As the snows of the mountain are swept by the blast, 
The earthquake of death o'er the white men has pass‘d; 
Shout, Chili, in triamph! the battle is won, 

And we dance round the heads thatare black in thesun!» 


| Lautaro, as if wrapt in thought profound, 

Oft «urn’d an anxious look inquiring round. 

| + Ne is mot bere! —Say, does my father live?» 
Ere eager voices could an answer give, 

With faltering footsteps and declining head, 

And slowly by an aged Indian ed, 

Wounded and weak the Mountain-chief appears: 

« Live, live!» Lautaro cried, with bursting tears, 

And fell upon his neck, and kissing press'd, 

With folding arms, his grey hairs to his breast. 

«Oh, live! Iam thy son—thy long-lost child !+-— 
‘The Warrior raised is look, and faintly smiled— 

| « Chiti, my Country, is avenged '» he cried: 

« My son s—then sunk upon a shield—and died. 


Lautara knelt beside him, as he bow'd, 
And kiss'd his bleeding breast, and wept aloud. 
The sounds of sadness through the circle ran, 
When thus, with lifted axe, Caupolican,— 
« What, for our fathers, brothers, children, slain, 
Canst thou repay, rnthfess, inhuman Spain ?— 
Mere, on the scene with recent slaughter red, 
, Fo soothe the Spirits of the Brave who bled, 
| Raise we, to-day, the war-fuast of the dead. 
Bring forth the chief in bonds !—Fathers, to-day, 
Devote we to our gods the noblest prey.» 


Lautaro turn’d his eyes, and, gazing round, 
Beheld Valdivia, and Anselmo, bound! 
One stood in arms, as with a stern despair, 
His helmet cleft in twain, his temples bare,— 
Where streaks of blood, that drapt upon his mail, 
j Served but to show his face more dendly pale : 
His eye-brows, dark and resolute, he bent, 
And stood, composed, to wait the dire event. 


Still on the cross his looks Anselmo cast, 
As if all thought of this vain world was pass'd,-- 
And in a world of light, without a shade, 
Even now his meek and guileless spirit stray'd. 
Where stood the Spanish chief, a mutt'ring sound 
Rose, and each club was lifted from the ground; 
Whieu, starting from his father's corse, his sword. 
Waving before his once-triumphant Lord, 
Lautaro cried, « My breast shall mect the blow? 
But save—save him, to whom my life I owe!» 





Valdivia mark’d him with unmoved eye, 
‘Then look'd upon his bonds, nor deign’d reply ; 
When Mariantu,—stealing with slow pace, 
And lifting high his iron-jagged mace,— 
Smote him to earth—a thousand voices rose, 
Mingled with shouts and yells, « So fatl our foes!» 


Lautaro gave to tears a moment's space, 
As black in death ke mark’d Valdivia's face, 
Then cried—« Chiefs, Friends, and thon, Caupolican, 
Oh, spare this innocent and holy man! 
He never sail'd, rapacious, o'er the deep, 
‘The gold of blood-polluted lands to heap. 
de never gave the armed hosts his aid,— 
Rut meekly to the mighty Spirit pray'd, 
That in ail lands the sounds of woe might cease, 
And brothers of the wide world dwell in peace !» 
The Victor-youth saw generous sympathy 
Already steal to every warrior's eye; 
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‘Then thus again : « Oh, if this filial tear 

Tear witness my own futher was most dear!— 

If this uplifted arm, this bleeding stect 

Speak, for my country what I felt, and feel : 

If, at this hour, F meet her high applause, 

While my heast beats sti!l asdent in her cause im 
Ucar, and forgive these tears that grateful flow, 
Oh! hear, how much to this poor man I owe. 


«1 was a child—when to my sire’s abode, 

Jn Chillan’s vale, the armed horsemen rode: 
Me, whilst my father cold and breathless lay, 
Far off the crested soldiers bore away, 

And for a captive sold. No friend wus near, 
To mark a young and orphan stranger's tar: 
This humble mua, with kind parental care, 
Snatch'd me fram slav'ry—sayed from dark despair ; 
And as my years increased, protected, fed, 

And breathed a father’s blessings on my head. 
A Spanish maid was with him: need [ speak ? 
Behold, affection's tear stil! wets my check t 
Years, as they pans'd, matured in ripning grace 
Her form unfoldiny, and her beautcous face: 
She heard my orphan tale; she loved ¢o lear, 
And sometimes for my fortunes dropp'd a tear. 








« Valdivia saw me, now in blooming age, 
Aud claim'd me from the Father as his page ; 
‘The Chief too cherish'd me,—yea, saved my life, 
When in Peru arose the civil strife. 
Yet still remembering her I loved so well, 
Oft I return’d to the grey Father's cell : 
Mis voice instructed me 5 recall'd my youth 
From rude idolatry to heay'aly truth: 
OF this hereafter—te my daskling mind 
Clear’d, and from low and sensual thoughts refined. 
‘Then first, with fuclings new impress'd, I strove 
To hide the tear of tenderness and Sove : 
Amid the fairest maidens of Peru, 
My eyes, my heart, one only object knew : 
I lived that object's love and faith to share ;— 
He saw, and biess’d us with a father's pray’. 


« Were, at Valdivia's last and stern command, 
J came—a stranger in my native land! 
Anselmo (80 him cail—now most in need— 
And standing here in bonds, for whom I plead ) 
Came, by our-Chicf so summon‘d, and for aid 
To the Great Spirit of the Christians prayd: 
Here as a son I loved him, but I left 
A wife, a child, of my fond cases bereft, 
Never to see again—for death awaits 
My entrance now in Lima’s jealous gates. 


+ Caupolican, didst thow thy father love? 
Did his [ast dying look affection move?— 
Pity this aged man; unbend thy brow: 

He was my father—is my father, now f» 


Consenting Mercy marks each warrior’s mien.— 
But who is this ?—what pallid form is seen?— 

As crush’d already by the fatal blow,— 

Bound, and with looks white as a wreath of snow,— 
Her hands upon her breast,—scarce drawn her breath,— | 


Bia itihy eirstnate levicle’ oukiaintinne ais ee q 








‘lst, borne by a dark warrior at her side, 


; An infant shrunk from the red plumes, and cried.— 


Lautaro started —— 


+ Injured maid of Spain! 

Me !—me!——Oh, take me to thine arms again {4 

She heard his voice,—with rushing thoughts oppress'd, 
And one faint sigh, she sank upon his breast. 


Caupolican, with warm emotion, cried, 

« Live! live! Lantaro and his beauteous bride! 
ve, aged Father !+—and forthwith cominands 
A warrior to unbind Anselmo's hands. 

She raised her head : his eyes first met her view— 
(As round Lautaro’s neck her arms shie threw) 

« Ah no!» she feebly spoke; «it is not true !— 

It is some form of the distemper'd brain!» 

Then hid her face upon his breast again. 








Dark flashing eyes, terrific glared around; 
Here, his brains scatter’d by the deadly wound, 
The Spanish chief tay, on the gory ground, 
With low'ring brows, and mace yet dropping blood, 
And clotted hair, there Marianta stood, 
Anselmo mournful, yet in sorrow mild, 
Stood opposite :—« A blessing on your child,» 
The woman said, as slow revived lier waking sense, 
And then with looks aghast, «Ob bear us hence +— 
Now all the assembled chiefs, assenting, cried, 
« Live, live ! Lantaro and his beautcous bride !» 
With eager arms, Lautaro snatel’d his boy, 
And kiss'd him in an agony of joy; 
‘Then to Anselmo gave, who strove to speak, 
And felt the tear first burning on his check : 
The infant held his veck with strict embrace, 
And kiss'd his pale emaciated face. 


From the dread scene, wet with Valdivia’s gore, 
His wan and teembling charge Lautaro bore. 
‘There was a bank, where slept the summer-light, 
A small stream whispering went in mazes bright,—~ 
And stealing from the sea, the western wind 
Waved the magnolias on the slope inclined : 
The wood-pecker, in glitt’ring plumage green, 
And echoing bill, beneath the bows was secn; 
And, arch’d with gay and pendant flow'rs above, 
The floripondio * its rich trellis wove. 

Lautaro bent with looks of love and joy 
Ger his yet trembling wife and beauteous boy : 


«Oh, by what miracle, Beloved! say, 
Hast thou escaped the perils of the way 
From Lima, where our peaceful dwelling stood, 
‘To these terrific shores, this vale of blood? 





Wakeil by his voice, as from the sleep of death, 
Faint she replied, with slow-recovering breath, 

« Who shall express, when thou, best friend ! wert gone, 
Mow sunk my heart!—deserted and alone? 

“Would [ were with thee! oft I sat and sigh’d, 

When the pale moon shone on the silent tide— 

At length resolved, I soughit thee o'er the seas : 

The brave bark cheerly went before the breeze, 


' One of the most beautiful of the beautiful climbiag plants of 
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That arms and soldiers to Valdivia bore, 

5 From Lima bound to Chili’s southern shore = 

I seized the fair occasion—Gcean smiled, 

As to the sire I bore his lisping child. 

‘The storm arose ; with loud and sudden shock, 
The vessel sunk, disparting on a rock. 

Some mariners, amidst the billows wild, 

Scarce saved, in one small boat, me and my child: 
What I have borne, a captive since that day— 
(Forgive these tears)—! scarce have heart to say! 
None pitied, save one gentle Indian maid— 

A wild maid,—of her looks I was afraid— 

Her long black hair upon her shoulders fell, 
And in her band she bore a wreathed shell.»— 


Lautaro for a moment turn'd aside, 
And, « Oh! my sister!» with faint voice he cried. 


« Already free from sorrow and alarms, 

Iclasp'd in thought a husband in my arms, 
When a dark warrior, station'd on the height, 
Who held his solitary watch by night, 

Hefore me stood, and Jifting high his lance, 
Exclaim’d, ‘No further, on thy life, advance" 
Faint, wearied, sinking to the earth with dread, 
Back to the dismal cave my steps he led. 

Duly at eve, within the craggy cleft, 

Some water, and a cake of maize, were left: 

The thirteenth sun unseen went down the sky: 
When morning came, they brouglit me forth to di 
But hush’d be every sigh, each boding far, 

Since all I sought on earth, and all { love is here !» 


ic 


Her infant raised his hands, with glist’ning eye, 
To reach a large and radiant butterfly, 
That flutter’d near his face ; with looks of love, 
And truth and tenderness, Lautaro strove 
To calm her wounded heart; the holy sire, 
His cyes faint-lighted with a transient fire, 
Mung o'er them, and to Heav'n his prayer addrest, 
While, with uplifted hands, he wept and blest. 


An aged Indian came, with feathers crown'd, 
And knelt before Lautaro on the ground. 
« What tidings, Indian ?«——— 


INDIAN. 
«When I led thy sire, 

Whom late thou saw’st upon his shicld expire, 

Son of our ulmen, didst thou mark no trace, 

In these sad looks, of a remember'd face? 

Dost thou remember Izdabel? Look, here !—~ 

It is thy father’s hatchet and his spear.» 


« Friend of my infant days, how I rejoice,» 
Lautaro cried, « once more to hear that voice ! 
Life like a dream, since last we met, has fled— 
Oh! my beloved sister, thou’art dead !» 


INDIAN, 
« T come to guide thee, through untrodden ways, 

To the lone valley, where thy Father's days 

Were pass'd ; where every cave, and every tree, 

From morn to morn, remember’d him of thee !+ 


Lautaro cried, « Here, faithful Indian, stay; 
Thave a last sad duty yet to pay, 





A little while we part :—Thon here remain.» 

He spake, and pass'd like lightning o'er the plain. 
« Ah, cease, Castilian maid !—thy vain alarms! 
Sce where he comes—his father in his arms! 


« Now lead,» he cried. —The Indian, sad and still, 
Paced on from wood to vale, from vale to hill ; 
er infant tired, and hush'd awhile to rest, 
Smiled, in a dream, upon its mother’s breast ; 
The pensive mother grey Anselmo led : 
Beliind, Lautaro bore his Father dead. 


Rencath the branching palms they slept at night; 
‘The small birds waked them ere the morning light. 
Before their pai, in distant view, appear’d 
‘The mountain-smoke, that its dark column rear'd 
O'er Andes’ summits, in the pate blue sky, 

Lifting theic icy pinnacles so high. 

Four days they onward held their eastern way : 
On the fifth rising morn before them tay 
Chillan’s fone glen, amid whose windings green 
The Warrior's loved and last abode seen. 

No smoke went up,—stillness was all around, 
Save where the waters fell with soothing sound, 
Save where the Thenea sung so loud and clear, 
And the bright humming-bird was spinning near. 
Yet here all human tumults seem’d to cease, 
And sunshine rested on the spot of peace; 

The myrtles bloom’d as fragrant and as green 
As if Lautaro scarce had left the scene,— 

And in his ear the falling water's spray 

Seem’d swelling with the sounds of yesterday.— 














« Where yonder rock the aged cedars shade, 
There shall my father’s bones in peace be laid.» 


Reneath the cedar’s shade they dug the ground, 
The small and sad communion gather’d round. 
Beside the grave stood ayed Izdabel, 
And broke the spear, and cricd, « Farewell !—fare- 

well!—» 

Lautaro hid his face, and sigh'd « Adieu!» 
As the stone hatchet in the grave he throw, 
The little child, that to its nother ching, 
With sidelong looks, that on her garment hung, 
List’ned, half-shrinking, as with awe profound, 
And dropt its flow’rs, unconscious, on the ground, 
‘The Alpaca, now grown old, and almost wild, 
Which poor Otola cherish'd, when a child, 
Came from the mountains, and with earnest gaze, 
Seein'd as rememb'ring those departed days, 
When his tail neck he bent, with aspect bland, 
And lick'd in silence, the caressing hand ! 





And now Anselmo, his pale brow inclined, 
The Warrior's relics, dust to dust, consign’d 
With Christian rites, and sung, on bending knee, 
« Eternam pacem dona. Domine.» 
Then rising up, he closed the holy book ; 
And lifting in the eam his lighted look, 
{The cross, with meekness, folded on his breast),— 
« Here, too,» he cried, « my bones in peace shall rest! 
Few years remain to me, and never more 
Shall 1 hehold, oh Spain! thy distant shore ! 
Here lay my bones, that the same tree may wave 
O'er the poor Cliristian’s and the Indian's grave. 
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Then may it—(when the eons of future days 
Shall bear our tale, and on the hillock gaze), 

Then may it teach, that charity should bind, 
Where’er they roam, the brothers of mankind! 

The time shall come, when wildest tribes shall hear 
Thy voice, 0 Christ! and drop the slaught'ring spear. 


« Yet, we condemn not him who bravely stood 
To seal his country’s freedom with his blood ; 
And if, in after-times, a ruthless band 
Of fell invaders sweep my native land,— 

May she, by Chili's stern example led, 

Hurt back his thunder on the assailant’s head ; 
Sustain'd by Freedom, strike th’ avenging blow, 
And learn one virtue from her ancient foe!» 


EPILOGUE. 


‘Tess notes I sung when strove indignant Spain 
To rend the abhorr’d invader's iron chain! 


With beating heart, we listen’d from afar 
‘To each faint rumour of the various war, 
Now trembled, lest her fainting sons should yield: 
Now follow’d thee to the ensanguined field: 
Thee, most heroic Wellington, and cried, 
When Salamanca’s plain in shouts replicd, 
« Allis not lost! The scatter’d eagles fly— 
All is not Jost! England and Victory!+ 


Hark! the noise hurtles in the frozen north! 
France pours again her banner'd legions forth, 
With trump, and plumed horsemen ! Whence that cry? 
Lo! ancient Moscow flaming to the sky! 
Imperial fugitive! back to the gates 
OF Paris! while Despair the tale relates, 
Of dire discomfiture, and shame, and flight, 
And the dead, bleaching on the snows of night. 





Shout! for the heart ennobling transport fills ! 
“Conquest’s red banner floats along the bills 
That gird the guilty city! Shout amain,— 
For Europe,—England,—-for deliver'd Spain ! 
Shont, for a world avenged! 


The toil is o’er,— 
Enough wide earth hath reek'd with haman gore— 
At Waterloo, amidst the countless dead, 
The war-fiend gave his last loud shriek, and fled. 
Thou stood’st in front, my Country! on that day 
Of horrors, Thou more awful didst display 
Thy long-tried valour, when from rank to rank 
Death burrying strode, and that vast army shrank. 
Soldiers of England, the dread day is won! 
Soldiers of England, on, brave Comrades, on! 
Pursue them ! Yes, ye did pursue, tiil night 
Hid the foul rout of their disastrous flight. 


Halt on this hill—your wasted strength repair— 
And close your lahours, to the well-known air, 
Which cven your children sing, « Oh Lord, arise!» 
Peals the long line, « Scatter his enemies!» 

Back to the scenes of home, the evening fire, 
Or May-day sunshine, on the village spire, 











The blissful thought by that loved air is led, 
Here heard amidst the dying and the dead. + 


"T was when Affliction with cold shadow hung 
On haif the wasted world, these notes I sung. 
Thus pass'd the storm, and o'er a night of woes 
More beautiful the morn of Freedom rose— 

Now with a sigh, I close, alas, the strain, 

And mourn thy fate, abused, insulted Spain! 
When, for stern Valour, baring his bold breast, 

I see wan Bigotry, in monkish vest, 2 

Point, scowling, to the dungeon’s gloom, and wave 
The sword insulting o'er the fallen brave, 

(The sword of him who foreign hate withstood, 
Whose point yet drops with the invader's blood), 
Then, where yon dark tribunal 3 shames the day, 
Harl it with curses and with scorn away! 

Turn from the thought: and if one generous heart 
In these fictitious scenes has borne apart, 

For the poor Indian in remotest lands, 
The sable slave, that lifis his bteeding hands, 
For wretchedness, and ignorance, and need, 
Oh! let the aged missionary plead! 


The tale is told—a tale of days of yore,— 

The Soldier—the grey Father—are no mores 
And the brief shades, that pleased awhile the eye, 
Are faded, like the landscapes of the sky. 





Yet may the moral still remain impress'd. 
‘To warm the patriot, or the pious breast, 
Where'er Aggression marches, may the brave 
Rush unappall'd their Father's land to save! 
Where sounds of glad salvation are gone out 
Unto all lands as with an angel's shout, 
May holy zeal its energies employ! 
Rocks of Saldanna, break forth into joy! 
Isles, o'er the waste of desert ocean strown, 
Rivers, that sweep through shades and sands unknown, 
Mountains of inmost Afric, where no ray 
Hath ever pierced, from Beth’lem’s star of day, 
Savages, fierce with clubs, and shaggy hair, 
Who woods and thickets with the lion share, 
Hark! the glad echoes of the cliffs repeat 
« How beattteous, in the desert, are the fect 
Of them, who bear, o'er wastes and trackless sands, 
Tidings of mercy to remotest lands ! » 


Patiently plodding, the Moravian mild 
Sees stealing culture creep alony the wild, 
And twice ten thousand leagues o'er ocean's roar, 
And far from friends whom he may sce no more, 
Constracts the warmer hut, or delves the sod ; 
Chieerful, as still beneath the eye of God. 
Where mutt'ring spoil, or death, the Caffre prow!'d, 
Or moon-light wolves, a gaunt assembly, howl'd, 
No sounds are heard along the champaign wide, 
But one small chapel bell, at eventide, 
Whilst notes unwonted linger in the air, 
The songs of Sion, or the voice of pray'r! 





* Alluding to.a most interesting fact in the history of that eventful 
strnggle, closed hy the national air.ef Go save the King. 

2 Alinding to the wojust treatment of those brave men who saved 
the life and the throne of @ bigoted and uagratefal prince, ’ 
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* And thou, the light of God's eternal word 
Record, and Spirit of the living Lord, 

Hid and unknown from half the world,~at length, 
Rise like the sun, and go forth in thy strength ! 
Alrcady tow'ring o'er old Ganges’ stream, 

The dark pagoda brightens in thy beam : 

And the dim eagles, on the topmost height 

Of Jaggernaut, shine as in morning light! 

Beyond the snows of savage Labrador 

‘The ray pervades pale Grecniand’s wintry shore— 
The demon spell, that bound the slamb'ring sense, 
Dissolves before its holy influence, 

As the grey rock of ice, a shapeless heap, 

Thaws in the sunshine of the summer deep. 
Proceed, auspicious and eventful day? 

Bannee of Christ, thy ampler folds display! 

Let Atlas shout with Andes, and proclaim 

To earth, and sea, and skies, a Saviour’s name, 
Till Angel-voices in the sound shall blend, 

And one Hosannah from all worlds ascend! 





APPENDIX. 





Tho following song wos originally introduced as the Minstrel's sony, 


In Book VI ; it was thought better to omit it, as being too long. 





SONG OF THE cin.t 
Tux Cid is sitting, in martial state, 
Within Valentia's wall ; 
And chiefs of high renown attend 
The knightly festival. 


Brave Alvar Fanez, and a (roop 
Of gallant men, were there ; 
And there came Denna Ximena, 
His wife and danghters fair, 


When the foot-page bent on his knee, 
What tidings brought he then? 

« Morocco’s king is on the seas, 
With fifty thousand men.» 


« Now God he praised '» the Cid he cried, 
« Let every hold he stored : 

Let fly the holy Gonfalon,? 
And give ‘ Saint James! the word.+ 


And now, upon the turret high, 
Was heard the signal drum; 

And loud the watchman blew his trump, 
And cried, « They come! they come !+ 


The Cid then raised his sword on high, 
And by God's Mother swore, 

These walls, hard-gotten, he would keep, 
Or bathe their base in fore. 


« My wife, my daughter, what! in tears? 
Nay hang not thus your head : 

For you shall see how well we fight; 
How soldiers earn their bread. 


* Compara with Soathoy's admirable translation of the Cid. 
4 Banner, canecrated by the Pope, 





« We will go ont against the Moors, 
And crush them in your sight ;» 
And all the Christians shouted loud, 

« May God defond the right!» 


He took his wife and daughter's hand, 
So resolute was lte, 

And led them to the highest tower 
That overlooks the sea. 


They saw how vast a pagan power 
Came sailing o'er the brine; 

They saw, beneath the morning light, 
‘The Moorish crescents shine. 


These ladies then grew deadly pale, 
As heart-struck with dismay; 

And when they heard the tambours heat, 
‘They turn'd their head away. 


The thronged streamers gliwring flew, 
The sun was shining bright, 

« Now cheer,» the valiant Cid he cried ; 
« This is a glorious sighrt!+ 





Whilst thus, with shuddering look aghast, 
These fearful ladies stood, 

‘The Cid he raised bis sword, and cried, 
« All this is for your good. 


« Ere fifteen days are gone and past, 
If God assist the right, 

Those tambours that now sound to scare, 
Shall sound for your delight.» 


The Moors who press'd beneath the towers 
Now « Allah! Allah!» sung ; 

Each Christian knight his broadsword drew, 
And loud the trumpets rung. 





« Then up,» the noble Cid bespoke, 
« Let each brave warrior go, 

And arm himeelf, in dusk of mora, 
Ere chanticleer shall crow ; 


«And in the lofty minster church 
On Santiago call, — 

That good Bishoppe Hieronymo,’ 
Shall there absolve you all. 


« But let us prudent counsel take, 
In this eventful hour : 

For yon proud Infidels, I ween, 
They are a inighty power.» 


Then Alvar Fanez counsell'd well, 
« We will deceive the foe, 

And ambush with three hundred men, 
Ere the first cock does crow: 


« And when against the Moorish men 
The Cid leads up his powers,— 

We, rushing from the hollow glen, 
Will fail on them with ours,» 


* The common phraseology of the old metrical ballad. 
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This counsel pleased the Chieftain well : 
He said, it should be so; 

And the good Bishop should sing mass, 
Ere the first cock did crow, 


The day is gone, the night is come; 
At cock-crow all appear, 

In Pedro's church to shrive themselves, 
‘And holy mass to hear : 


On Santiago there they call’d, 
To hear them and to save; 

And that good Bishop, at the mass, 
Great absolution gave. 


«Fear not, he cried, « when thousands bleed 
‘When horse on man shall roll ! 

Whoever dies, I take his sins, 
And God shall save his soul. 


+ Aboon ! a boon!» the Bishop cried, 
« T have sung mass to-day ; 

Let me be foremost in the fight, 
And lead the bloody fray.» 


Now Alvar Fanez and his men 
Had gain'd the thicket’s shade; 

And, with hush’d breath and anxious eye, 
Mad there their ambush laid. 


Four thousand men, with tramp, and shout, 
Forth issued from the gate ; 

Where my brave Cid, in harness bright, 
On Baviéca sate, 


They pass’d the ambush on the left, 
And march’d o'er dale and down, 

Till soon they saw the Moorish camp 
Betwixt them and the town. 


My Cid then spurr'd his horse, and set 
The battle in array, 

‘The first beam on his standard shone 
Which Pero bore that day. 


When this the Moors astonied saw, 
wAllah!+ began their ery : 

The tambours beat, the cymbals rung, 
As they would rend the sky. 


+ Banner, advance!» my Cid cried then, 
And raised aloft his sword; 

The whole host answer'd with a shout, . 
+ Saint Mary, and our Lord !» 





That good Bishop, Hieronymo, 
Bravely his battle bore ; 

And cried, as he spurr'd on his resolute steed 
«Hurrah! for the Campesdor !» 


The Moorish and the Christian host 
Mingle their dying cries, 

And many a horse along the plain 
Without his rider fies. 


Now Alvar Fanez, and his men, 
Who crouch’d in thickets low, 

Leap'd up, and, with the lightning glance, 
Rush'd on the wavering foe. 


The Moors, who saw their pennons gay 
All waving in the wind, 

Fled in despair, for still they fear'd 
A greater host bebind. 


The crescent sinks!—« Pursue! pursue! 
« Haste—spur along the plain ! 

Sec where they falt—see where they lie, 
Never to rise again.» 


Of fifty thousand, who at morn 
Came forth ia armour bright, 
Scarce fifteen thousand souls were left, 
To tell the tale at night. 


My Cid then wiped his bloody brow, 
And thus was heard to say, 

« Well, Baviéea,' hast thou sped, 
My noble horse! to-day.» 


If thousands then escaped the sword, 
Let none my Cid condemn; 

For they were swept into the sea, 
And the surge went over them. 


There’s many a maid of Tetuan 
All day shall sit and weep, 

But never sce her lover’s sail 
Shine on the northern deep. 


There 's many a mother, with her babe, 
Shall pace the sounding shore, 

And think upon its father's smile, 
Whom she shalt see no more. 


Rock, hoary Ocean! mournfully, 
Upon thy billowy hed; 

For, dark and deep, thy surges sweep 
O’er thousands of the dead. 


* His favourite horse. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tux subject of this poem, though taken from an early 
period of our history, is, as far as relates to the Grave of 
Harold, purely imaginary, as are all the characters, ex- 
cept those of the Conqueror, and of Edgar Atheling. 
History, [ think, justifies me in representing William as 
acting constantly under strong religious impressions, 
A few circumstances in his life will clearly show this. 
When Harold was with him in Normandy, he took an 
oath of him on two altars, within which were concealed 
miraculous relics,! His banner was sent from Rome, 
consecrated by the Pope, for the especial purpose of the 
invasion of England. Without adverting to the night 
spent in prayer hefore the battle of Hastings, was not 
this impression more decidedly shown when he pitched 
his ten¢ among the dead on that night, and vowed to 
build an abbey on the spot? The event of the battle 
was so much against all human probability, that his 
undertaking it, at the place and time, can only be re- 
conciled by supposing he acted under some extraordi- 
nary impression. 

When the battle was gained, he knew not on what 
course to determine: instead of marching to London, 
he retired towards Dover. When he was met by the 
Kentish men, with green boughs, the quaint historian 
says, « He was daunted.» These and many other inci- 
dental circumstances may occur to the reader. 

Jn representing him, therefore, as under the control 
of superstitious impressions, I trust I have not trans- 
gressed, at least, poctical verisimilitude. An carthquake 
actually happened ahout the period at which the poem 
commences, followed by storms and inundations. Of 
these facts I have availed myself. 

I fear the poem will be thought less interesting, from 
having nothing of Love in it, except, in accordance 
with the received ideas of the gentleness of Atheling’s 
character, J have made him not insensible to one of my 
imaginary females, and have therefore, to mark his 
character, made him advert to the pastoral scenes of 
Scotland, where he had been a resident. There is a 
similarity between my + Monk,» and «The Missionary,» 
but their offices and the scenes are entirely different, 
and some degree of similarity was unavoidable in cha- 
racters of the same description. 


* Sce the picture in Stothard’s travels 


Filial affection, love of our country, bravery, stern- 
ness (inflexible, except under religious fears), the loftier 
feelings of a desolate female, under want and affliction, 
with something of the wild prophetical cast; religious 
submission, and deep acquiescence in the will of God ; 
these passions are brought into action, round one cen- 
tre, if I may use the word, « The GRavg oF THE LAST 
Saxon.» 

That Harold's sons landed with a large fleet from 
Denmark, were joined by an immense confederate army, 
in the third year of William's reign, is a well-known 
historical fact. That York was taken by the confede- 
rate army, and that all the Normans, except Sir William 
Malet, and his family, were killed, is also matter of re- 
cord. (See Draxr’s History of Fork, and Toanen's 
History of England.) That afterwards (the blow against 
William failing), the whole country, from the Humber 
to Tyne, from the east to the west, was depopulated by 
sword and famine, are facts also found in all historians. 

Some slight anachronisms may, I hope, be pardoned; 
if anaghronisms they are, such as the year in whieh the 
Tower was built, etc. 

The plan will be found, | trust, simple and coherent, 
the characters sufficiently marked and contrasted, and 
the whole conducive, however deficient in other re- 
spects, to the excitement of virtuous sympathy, and sub- 
servient to that which alone can give dignity to poetry, 
the cause of moral and religious truth. 





THE GRAVE OF THE LAST SAXON. 


* 





INTRODUCTORY CANTO. 


Subject—Grave and Children of Harold—Confederate 
Aemy of Danes, Scots, and English arrived in the 
Humber the third year of the Conqueror, and march- 
ing to York. 

« Know ye tae Lan where the bright orange glows? « 

Oh! rather know ye not raz Lanp, beloved 

Of Liberty, where your brave fathers bled? 

Tue tann of the white cliffs, where ev'ry cot 

Whose smoke goes up in the clear morning sky, 

On the green hamlet’s edge, stands as secure 

As the proud Norman castle's banner'd keep? 

Oh! shall the poet paint a land of slaves 
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( Albeit, that the richest colours warm 
His tablet, glowing from the master's band), 
And tng forget, #18 countay—thee, #Is HOME? 


Fair Italy! thy hills and olive-groves, 

A lovelier light empurples—or when Morn 

Streams o'er the cloudless van of Apennine, 

Or more majestic Eve, on the wide seene, 

OF columns, temples, arcs, and aqueducts, 

Sits, like reposing Glory, and collects 

Her richest radiance at that parting hour ; 

While distant domes, touch'd by her hand, shine out 
More solemnly, ‘mid the grey monuments, 

That strew th’ illustrious plain ; yet say, can these, 
E’en when their pomp is proudest, and the sun 
Sinks o'er the ruins of Immortal Rome, 

A holy intrest wake, intense as that, 

Which visits his full heart, who, sever’d long, 

And home returning, sees once more the light 
Shine on the land where his forefathers sleep ; 
Seva its white cliffs at distance, and exclaims, 

« There } was born, and there my bones shall rest 1» 


Then, ali! ye bright pavilions of the East, 
Ye blue Italian skies, and summer-seas, 

By marble cliffs high-bounded, throwing far 
A grey illumination through the haze 

OF orient morning ; ye, Etruscan shades, 
Where Pan's own pines o'er Valombrosa wave; 
Scenes, where old Tiber, for the mighty dead 
As monrning, heavily rolls; or Anio 

Flings its white foam, or lucid Arno steals 
On gently through the plains of Tuscany; 

Be ye th’ impassion'd themes of other song. 





Nor mine, that wond'rous Western World, to call 
The thunder of thy cataracts, or paint 
The mountains and the vast volcano-ranye 
OF Cordilleras, high above the stir 
Of human things, lifting to middle air 
Their snows in everlasting solitude, , 
Upon whose nether crags the vulture, lord 
‘Of summits inaccessible, looks down, 
Unhearing, when the thunder dies below! 
Nor, midst th’ ieriguous valleys of the South, 
Where Chili spreads her green Tap to the sea, 
Now pause I to admire the bright blue bird, 
Brightest and least of all its kind, that spins 
Its twinkling flight, stil humming o'er the flow'rs, 
Like a gem of flitting light! 


To these adieu! 
Yet ere thy melodies, my harp, are mute 
For ever, whilst the stealing day goes out 
With slow-devlining pace, T would essay 
One patriot theme, one ancient British song : 
So might I fondly dream, when the cold turf 
Was heap'd above my head, and carping tongues 
Were ceased, some tones, Old England, thy green hilis 
Might then remember—— 





Time has reft the shrine 
Where the ast Saxon, canonized, lay, 














And every trace has vanish’d' like the tight 
‘That from the high-arch’d eastern window fell, , 
With broken sunshine, on his marble tomb— 
So have they pass'd; and silent are the choirs 
That to his spirit sung eternal rest; 

And scatter'd are his bones who raised those walls, 
Where, from the field of blood slowly convwey'd, 
His mangled corse, with torch and orison, 
Before the altar, and in holy earth, 

Was laid! Yet oft J muse upon the theme, 

And now, whilst solemn the slow curfew tolls, 
Years and dim centuries seem to unfold 

Their shroud, as at the summons; and I think 
Mow sad that sound on ev'ry English heart 
Smote, when along those dark’ning vales, where Lea? 
Beneath the woods of Waltham winds, it broke 
First on the silence of the night, far heard 
Through the deep forest! Phantoms of the past, 
Ye gather round me! Voices of the dead, 

Ye come by fits! And now J hear, far off, 

Faint eleesons swell, while to the fane 

The long procession, and the pomp of death, 
Moves visible; and now one voice is heard 

From a vast multitude, « Harold, farewell ! 
Farewell, and rest in peace!» That sable car 
Beara the vast Saxon to his grave, (the last 

From Hengist, of the long illustrious line 

‘That sway'd the English seeptre!) Hark! a cry! 
‘Tis from his mother, who, with frantic mien, 
‘ollows the bier! with manly look composed, 
Godwin, his eldest-horn, and Adela, 

Her head dectined, her hand upon her brow 
Beneath the veil, supported by his arm, 
Sorrowing succeed : lo! pensive Edmund there, 
Leads Wolfe, the least and youngest, by the hand !— 
Brothers and sisters, silent and in tears, 

Follow their father to the dust, beneath 

Whose eye they yrew,—Last and alone, behold, 
Marcus,} subduing the deep sigh, with brow 

OF sterner acquiescence—-Slowly pace 

The sad remains of England's chivalry, 

The few whom Hastings’ field of carnage spared, 
To follow their slain monarchs hearse this night, 
Whose corse is borne beneath th’ escutcheon'd pall, 
To rest in Waltham Abbey. So the train 
(Imagination thus embodying it) 

Moves onward to the Abbey's western porch, 
Whose windows and retiring aisles reflect 

‘The long funereal lights. Twelve stoled monks, 
Each with a torch, and pacing, two and two, 
Along the piilar'd nave, with crucifix 

Aloft, begin the supplicating chant, 

Tntoning « Miserere Domine. » 





* Part of the obey remains, hut J helieve there is no trace of the 
tomb; it was of grey marble, That part of the abbey where it lay 
is entirely destrozed. 

* The river Lea, car which the abbey called Waltham Holy Crouse 
was founded. 

* T have taken the liberty, for the snke ofeupbony, to alter the 
name of Harold's third son, feom Magnus ta Marcits, 

There is a quaint epitaph ia Speod, describing him ns having 
Leen buried ina convent at Lewes. J have so far adhered to 
historical teadition, as to represent him under the character and 
us order. The abbey, founded Ly bis futher, 
conveatur cell at Lewes. Tho 
wife of Harold is not introduced at the faneral, ae she had fed to 
@ convent. 
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Now, the stone-coffins in the earth are laid 
Of Harold, and of Leofrine,! and Girth, 
Brave brethren slain in one disastrous day. 
And hark! again the monks and choristers 
Sing, pacing round the grave-stone, « Requiem 
Eternam dona iis.»—To his grave 
So was King Harold borne, within those walla 
His bounty raised : his children knelt and wept, 
Then slow departed, never in this world, 
Perhaps, to meet again, But who is she, 
Her dark hair streaming on her brow, her eye 
Wild, and her breast deep-heaving? She beheld 
At distance the due rites, nor wept, nor spake, 
And now is gone, 








Alas! from that sad hour, 
By many fates, all who that hour had met, 
Were scatter'd. Godwin, Edmund, Adela, 
Exiles in Denmark, there a refuge found 
From England's stormy fortunes. Three long years 
Have pass'd; again they tread their mative land.— 
The Danish armament beneath the Spurn? 
Is anchor'd—‘Twenty thousand men-at-arms 
Follow huge Waltheof, on his barbed steed, 
His battle-axe hung at the saddle-how;— 
Morcar and Edwin, English earls, are there, 
With red-cross banner, and ten thousand men 
From Ely and Northamberland: they raise 
‘The death -song of defiance, and advance 
With bows of steel. From Seotland’s mountain-glens, 
From sky-blue lochs, and the wild highland heaths, 
From Lothian villages, along the banks 
Of Forth, King Malcolm leads his clansmen bold, 
And, dauntless as romantic, bids unfurl 
The banner of St Andrew ! by his side 
Mild Edgar Atheling, a stripling boy, 
His brother, heir to England’s throne, appears, 
The dawn of youth on his fresh cheek! and io! 
The broad-swords glitter as the tartan'd troops 
Marcleto the pibrach’s sound. The Danish trump 
Brays, like a gang, heard to the bolts and towns 
OF Lincolnshire. 





With crests and shields the same, 
A lion frowning on each helmet’s cone, 
Like the two brothers famed in ancient song, 3 
Godwin and Edmund, sons of Harold, lead 
From Scandinavia and the Baltic isles 
The impatient Northmen to th’ embattled host 
On Humber’s side—The standards wave in air, 
Drums roll, and glittering columns file, and arms 
Flash to the morn, and banner’d-trumpets bray, 
Heralds, or armourers, from tent to tent 
Are burrying—erests, and spears, and steel-bows gleam, 
Far as the eye can reaoh—hbarb'd horses ncigh— 
‘Their mailed riders wield the battle-axe, 
Or draw the stecl-hows with a clang—and hark! 
From the vast moving host is heard one shout, 
« Conquest or Death !»—as now the sun ascends, 


+ Altered from the real namo, for the same cause as I have given 
4 variation to the name of Mazous. I have taken the liberty also uf 
representing the « religious» at Waltham Abbey as Monks; though, 
in fuct, they were «Canons.» 

+ Spurn-hend, at the entranco of the Humber. 





+ Fratres Holene.—Honace. 











And on the bastion’d walls of Ravenspur! 
Flings its first beam—one mighty shout is heard, 
« Perish the Norman! Soldiers, on!—to York !» 





CANTO I. 





Castle of Ravenspur, on the Humber—Daughter of 
Harold—Ailric, the monk. 





« Ler us go up to the west turret’s top,* 
Adela cried; «let us go up—the night 

Is still, and to the east great ocean’s hum 

Is scarcely heard. Jf but a wand'ring step, 
Or distant shout, or dip of hast’ning oar, 

Or tramp of steed, or far-off trumpet, break 
The hush’d horizon, we can catch the sound, 
When breathless expectation watches there. 


Upon the platform of the highest tow'r 
Of Ravenspur, beneath the lonely lamp, 
At midnight, leaning o’er the battlement, 
The daughter of slain Harold, Adela, 

And a yrey monk who never left her side, 
Watch'd: for this night or death or vietory 
The Saxon standard waits—— 








Hark! ’t was a shout, 
And sounds at distance as of marching men! 
No! all is silent, save the tide, that rakes, 
At times, the beach, or breaks beneath the cliff. 
Listen! was it the fall of bast'ning oars? 
No! allis hush'’d! + Oh! when will they return?» 
Adela sigh'd; for three long nights had pase'd, 
Since her brave brothers left these bastion'd walls, 
And mareh'd, with the confederate host, to York. 
«They come not: Have they perish’d ?» So dark thoughts 
Arose, and then she raised her look to Heav'n, 
And clasp'd the cross, and pray’d more fervently. 
Her lifted eye in the pate Jamp-light shone, 
Touch 'd with a tear! soft airs of ocean blew 
Her long light hair, whilst audibly she cried, 
« Preserve them, blessed Mary! oli! preserve 
My brothers,» As she pray'd, one pale small star, 
and lonely star, through the black night 
Look’d out, tike Hope!—Instant, a trumpet rang, 
And voices rose, and hurrying lights appeard; 
Now louder shouts along the platform peal— 
« Oh! they are Normans !s she exclaim‘, and grasp'd 
The old man's hand, and said, « yet we will die 
As Harolu’s daughter ;» and, with mien and voice, 
Firm and unfaltering, kiss'd the crucifix. 
‘They knelt together, and the old man spoke: 
« All here is toil and tempest—we shall go, 
Daughter of Harold! where the weary rest.» 
Ob! holy Mary, ’t is the clank of steel 








| Up the stone stairs! and lo! beneath the lamp, 


In arms, the beaver of his helmet raised, 


' This town and castle are now vanished ; but the namo is well 
known ia Eoglish history, it is uncertain whotber it was built 
since the Conquest ; but there can be no doubt there castle 
raace of the Humber ; ond as the name was familiar, and 
iquity of the place acknowledged, ¥ consider myself a1 Hi- 

retain the name. 
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Some light hairs straying on his ruddy cheek, 
With breath hastily drawn, and cheering smile, 
Young Atheling. «The Saxon banner waves»— 
+ Ob! are my brothers safe?» eried Adela, 

+ Speak! speak! Oh! tell me, do my brothers live?+ 
Atheling answer'd, « They will soon appear— 

My post was on the eastern hills—a scout 

Came breathless, sent from Edmund, and I hied, 
With a small company, and horses fleet, 

At his command, to thee. He bade me say, 
Even now, upon the citadel of York, 

Above the bursting fires, and rolling smoke, 

The Saxon banner waves» —— 


«I thank thee, Lord! 
My brothers live!» ctied Adela, and knelt 
Upon the platform, with uplifted hands, 
And look to Heaven—then rising with a smile, 
Said, « We have watch’d, I and this old man here, 
Hour after hour, through the long lingering night, 
And now ’t is almost morning ; T will stay 
Till 1 have heard my brother's distant horn 
From the west-woods ;—but you are weary, youth 2» 


«Oh, no! I will keep watch with you tilt dawn— 
To me most soothing is an hour fike this ! 
And who that saw, as now, the morning stars 
Begin to pale, and the grey twilight steal 
So calmly on the seas, and wide-hush’d world, 
Could deem there was a sound of misery 
On earth? nay, who could hear thy gentle voice, 
Fair maid, and think there was a voice of hate 
Or strife beneath the stillness of that cope 
Above us? Oh! T hate the noise of arms— 
Here will } watch with yous—Then, after pause, 
« Poor England is nat what it once has been ; 
And strange are both our fortunes.» 


«Atheling,» 
(Adela answer'd) « early piety 


Hath disciplined my heart to ev'ry change. 
How didst thou pass in safety from this land 
Of slavery and sorrow?» 


He replied— 
« When darker jealousy and lowering hate 
Sat on the brow of William, England mourn’d, 
And one dark spirit of conspiracy 
Matter'd its curses through the land. "T was then, 
With fiercer glare, the lion's eye was turn’d 
On me—-My sisters and myself embark’d— 
The wide world was before us—we embark’d 
With some few faithful friends, and from the sea 
Gazed tearful, for a moment, on the shores 
We left for ever—(so it then appear'd). 
Poor Margaret hid ler face; but the fresh wind 
Swelt'd the full mainsail, and the lessening land, 
The tow'rs, the spires, the villages, the smoke, 
Were seen no more. 


« When now at sca, the winds 
Blew adverse, for to Holland was our course— 
More fearful rose the storm—the east-wind sung 
Louder, till wreck’d upon the shores of Forth 
Our vessel lay—Here, friendless, we implored 
A short sojourn and succour—Scotland’s king 


Then sat in Dunfermline—he heard the tale 
Of our distress—he flew himself to save— 
But when he saw my sister Margaret, 
Young, innocent, and beautiful in tears, 
His heart was moved. 


« ‘Oh! welcome here,’ he cried : 
“T is Heaven hath led you—Lady, look on me— 
If such a flower be cast to the bleak winds, 
°T were meet J took and wore it next my heart.'— 
Judged he not well, fair maid? 


«Thou know’st the rest— 
Compassion nurtured love, and Margaret 
(Such are the events of ruling Providence) 
Is now all Scotland’s queen! 


«To join the bands 
Of warriors, in one cause assembled here, 
King Malcolm left his land of hills—his arm 
Might make the Conqueror tremble on his throne! 
Een should we fail, my sister Margaret 
Would love and honour you; and £ might hope, 
(Oh! might 12) on the banks of Tay, or Tweed, 
1 thee to wander (where no curfew sounds), 
And mark the summer-sun, beyond the hills, 
Sink in its glory, and then, hand in hand, 
Wind through the woods, and——» 








Adela replied, 
With smite complacent, « Listen—I will be 
{So to beguile the creeping hours of time) 
A tale-teller.—Two years we held sojourn 
Tn Denmark—two long weary years, and sigh'd, 
When, looking on the southern deep, we thought 
Of our poor country—‘Give me men and ships!" 
Godwin still cried—*Oh! give me men and ships! 
The king commanded, and his armament— 
{A mightier never stemm'd the Baltic deep, 
Sent forth by sea-kings of the north, or bent = * 
On hardier enterprise : for not some isle 
Of the lone Orcades was now the prize, 
But England's throne.) 


« —His mighty armament 
Now left the shores of Denmark. ur brave ships. 
Burst through the Baltic straits, how gloriously t 
I heard the teumpets ring; I saw the sails 
OF nigh three hundred war-ships, the dim verge 
Of the remote horizon’s skiey track 
Bestudding, here and there, like gems of light 
Dropt from the radiance of the morning sun 
On the grey waste of waters—So our ships 
Swept o'er the billows of the north, and steer'd 
Right on to England. : 


Foremost of the fleet 

Our gallant vessel rode—aronnd the mast 
Emblazon’d shields were ranged—and plumed crests 
Shook as the north-east rose—-Upon the prow, 
More ardert, Godwin, my brave brother, stood, 
And milder Edmund, on whose mailed arm 
Thung, when the white waves before us swell'd, 
And parted.—The broad banner, in full length, 
Stream’d out its folds, on which the Saxon horse 

| Ramp’d, as impatient on the land to leap, 
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To which the winds still bore it bravely on; 
Whilst the red cross, on the front banner, shone, 
Tho hoar deep crimsouing. 


« Winds, bear us on— 
Bear us as cheerly, till white Albion's cliffs 
Resound to our triumphant shouts; till there, 

On his own Tow’r, that frowns above the Thames, 
Ev'n there we plant these banners and this cross, 
And stamp the Conqueror and his Crown to dust! 
They would have kept me on a foreign shore, 

Bue could I leave my brothers? I with them 

Grew up, with them I left my native land, 

With them all perils have I braved, at sea, 

Or war, all storms of hard adversity : 

Let death betide, I reck not; all I ask 

Js yet, once more in this sad world, to kneel 

Upon my father's grave, and kiss the earth. 
When the fourth morning gleam'd along the deep, 
‘England, Old England !' burst the general cry : 
«England, Old Enyland " Every eye, intent, 

Was turn’d; and Godwin pointed with his sword 
To Flamborough, pale rising o’er the surge : 
“Nearer into the kingdom's heart bear on 

The death-storm of our vengeance!’ Godwin cried. 
Soon, like a cloud, the Northern Foreland rose— 
Know ye those gliffs, tow'ring in giant state? 

But hark ! along the shores alarum-bells 

Ring out more Joud—teump answers tramp—the swords 
Of hurrying horsemen, and projected spears, 
Flash to the san—On yonder castle-walls 

A thousand bows are bent—Again, our course 
Back to the north is turn'd. Now twilight veil’d 
The sinking sands of Yarmouth, and we heard 

A long deep toll from many @ village tow’r 

On shore—and lo! the scatter’d in-land lights, 
That sprinkled winding ocean's lowly verge, 

At once are lost in darkness—‘ God in Heaven, 

It is the Curfew!’ Godwin cried, and smote 

His forehead. We all heard thas sullen sound 

For the first time, that night; bit the winds blew— 
Our ship sail'd out of hearing; yet we thought 

Of the poor mother, who on wigtd nights 

(When her belated husband from the wood 

‘Was not come back), her lonely taper lit, 

And turn’d the glass, and saw the faggot-flame 
Shine on the faces of her little ones— 

Those times will ne'er return. 


«Darkness descends; 
Again the sun is rising o'er the waves: 

And now hoarse Humber roars beneath our keels, 
And we have landed——» 


+ «Yea, and struck a blow, 
Such as may make the crowned Conqueror quail,» 
Edgar replied. 


+ Grant, Heav'n, that we may live,» 
Adela cried, « in Jove and peace again, 
When every storm is past—Dut this good man 
Is silent—Ailric, does no hope, e’en now, 
Arise on thy dark heart? Good father, speak.» 


With aspect mild (on which its fitful light 
The watch-tow'r lamp threw pale) the monk replied. 





« Youth, on thy light hair, and ingenuous brow, 
Most comely sits the morn of life; on me, 
And this bare head, the night of time descends 
In sorrow. I look back upon the past, 
And think of joy and sadness upon earth, 
Like the vast ocean’s fluctuating toil 
From everlasting ! I have seen its waste 
Now in the sunshine sleeping—now high-ridged 
With storms; and such the kingdoms of the earth. 
Yes, youth, and flattering fortune, and the light 
Of summer days, are as the radiance 
That flits along the solitary waves, 
E'en whilst we gaze, and say, ‘how beautiful” 
So fitful and so perishing the dream 
Of human things. But there is light above, 
Undying; and, at times, faint harmonics 
Heard, by the weary pilgrim, in his way 
Ofer perilous rocks, and through unwater’d wastes, 
Who looks up, fainting, and prays earnestly, 
To pass into that rest, whence sounds so sweet 
Come, whispering of hope ; else it were best, 
Beneath the load the forlorn heart endures, 
To sink at once; to shut the eyes on things 
‘That sear the sight; and so te wrap the soul 
In sullen, tearless, ruthless apathy ! 
Therefore, ‘midst ev'ry human change, ¥ drop 
A tear upon the cross, and all is calm; 
Yea, full of blissful—and of brightest views, 
On this dark tide of time. 


« Youth, thou hast known 
Adversity; even in thy morn of life, 
Thie spring-tide rainbow fades, and many days, 
And many years, perchance, of weal or woe 
Hang o'er thee : happy, if through ev'ry change 
Thy constant heart, thy stedfast view, be fix'd 
Upon that better kingdom, where the crown 
Immortal is held out to holy hope, 
Beyond the clouds that rest upon the grave. 


«Oh! I remember when King Harold stood 
Blooming in youth tike thee : § saw him crown’d— 
Uheard the loud voice of a na 
His rising star: then, lamin 
The red portentous comet, | tike the hand 
Upon the wall, came forth : its fatal course 
All mark’d, and gazed in terror, as it look’d, 
With lurid light, upon this land. It pass’d— 
Old men had many bodings; but J saw, 
Reckless, King Harold, in | 
Ride foremost of the mailed c 
That, when the fierce Norwegian ? pass'd the seas, 
Met his host, man to man; J saw the sword, 
Advanced and glittering, in the victor’s hand, 
That smote Hardrada to the eurth ! To-day, 

King Harold rose, like an avenging God, 
To-morrow (86 it seem'd, so short the space), 
To-morrow, through the field of blood, we sought 
Bis mangled corse amid the heaps of slain— 
Shall I recount th’ event more faithfully? 

Its spectred memory never since that hour 

Has left my heart. 












1 A comet appeared at the time of Harold's coronation. 

* Sfurdrade, of Norway, had invaded England just before the ar- 
rival of William. Harold defeated bim with fmmense slaughter in 
the north, and was called from thence to a more desperate and fatal 
struggle. 
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——~ 
« William was in his tent, To come ; the women smote their breasts and wept; 

Spread on the battle-plain, on that same night ‘The little children knelt beside the way, 

When seventy thousand dead lay at his feer— As on to Waltham the funcreal car 

They, who at sun-rige, with bent bows and spears, Moved slow. Few and disconsolate the train 
Confronted and defied him, at his feet OF English earls, for few, alas! remain‘d, 

Lay dead !—alone, he watches in his tent, So many in the field of death lay cold. 

At midnight—' midst a sight so terrible The horses slowly paced, till Waltham tow’rs 

We came—we stood before him, where he sat, Before us rose. There, with long taper'd blaze, 
and my brother Osgood. ‘Who are ye? Our brethren met us, chanting, two and two, 
Stern he inquired ; and Osgood thus replied. ‘The Miserere of the dead. And there— 
«Conqueror, and Lord, and soon to be a King, But, my child Adela, you are in tears— 

We, two poor monks of Waltham Abbey, kneel ‘There at the foot af the high Altar lies 

Before thee, sorrowing! He who is slain ‘The fast of Saxon Kings.—Sad Editha, 

To us was bountiful. He raised those walls At distance, watch’d the rites, and from that hour 
Where we devote our life to pray'r and praise. We never saw her more.» 

Oh! by the mercies which the God of all 

Hath shown to thee this day, grant our request ; A distant tramp 

To search for his dead body, through this field Now rung—again ! again !—and thrice a tramp 
OF terror, that his bones may rest with us.’ Has answer'd from the walls of Ravenspur. 

« My brothers! they are here!» Adela cried, 

«* Your king hath met the meed of broken faith,’ And left the tow’r in breathless ardour. « York 
William replied : ‘ But yet he shall not want Fiames to the sky !« a general voice was hcard— 
A sepulchre; and on this very spot The drawbridge clanks—into the inner court 
My purpose stands, as { have vow'd to God, A mailed man rides on—« York is no more!= 
To build an holy monastery : here, The cry without redoubles—On the ground 
A hundred monks shall pray for all who fell ‘The rider flung his bloody sword, and raised 
In this dread strife ; and your King Harold here His helm distnounting—the first dawn of day 
Shall have due honours and a stately tomb.’ Gleam’d on the shatter'd plume. « Oh! Adela,» 

He cried, « your brother Godwin» —and she flew, 

« Still on our knees, we answer’d, ‘O! not so, And murmuring, « my brave brother!» hid her face, 
Dread Sovereign ;—hear us, of your clemency. Clasping his mailed breast, Soon gazing round, 
We beg his hody; beg it for the sake She cried, « but where is Edmund? Was he wont 
Of our successors; beg it for ourselves, To linger? 

That we may bary it in the same spot 
Himself ordain'd when living; where the choirs « Edmund has a sacred charge,» 
May sing for his repose, in distant years, Godwin replied. « But trust his anxious love, 
When we are dust and ashes.” We soon shall hear his voice. 1 need some rest— 
"T is now broad day; but we have watch'd and fought. 
« ‘ Thea go forth, { can sleep sound, though the shrill bird of morn 
And search for him, at the first dawn of day,’ Mount and upbraid my slumbers with her song, + 
are William said. We cross’d our breasts, and pass'd, *. 

“Blaw-rising, from his presence, So we went, Tranquil and clear the autumnal day declined : 
In Silence to the quarry of the dead. The barks at anchow gst their lengthen'd shades 
The sun rose on that still and dismal host— On the grey bastion'd wails; airs from the deep 
Toiling from corse to corse, we trod in blood— Wander'd, and touch’d the corduge as they pass’d, 
From nf till noon toiling,and then I said, Then hover'd with expiring breath, and stirr’d 
“Seek Editha, her whom he loved.’ She came; Scarce the quiescent pennant ; the bright sea 
And through the field of death we pass'd: she look’d —_{ Lay silent in its glorious amplitude, 

On many a face, ghastly uptuen’d; her hand hout; far up, in the pale atmosphere, 
Unloosed the helmet, smoothed the clotted hair, A white cloud, ere and there, hung over-head, 
And many livid hands she took in hers; And some red freckles streak’d the horizon's edge, 
Till stooping o'er a mangled corse, she shrick’d, Far as the sight could reach : beneath the rocks, 
Then into tears burst audibly, and turn’d ‘That rear'd their dark brows bectling o'er the bay, 
Her face, and with a faltring voice pronounced, The gulls and guillemots, with short, quaint cry, 
‘Oh! Harold? We took up, and bore the corse Just broke the sleeping stillness.of the air, 
From that sad spot, and wash’d the ghastly wound Or skimming almost touch'd the levét main, 
Deep in the forehead, where the broken barb With wings far seen, and more intensely white, 
Was fix'd. Opposed to the blue space; whilst Panope * 
: Play'd in the offing. Humber's ocean-stream, 

« So welt'ring from the field, we bore Inland, went sounding on, by rocks, and sands, 
King Harold’s corse. A hundred Norman knights * And castle, yet so sounding as it seem’d 
Met the sad train, with pikes that trail'd the ground. A voice amidst the hush’d and listening world 
Our old men pray'd, and spoke of evil days "| That spoke of peace; whilst from the bastion’s point 

+ ———0n the lovel brine, 

4 William end the Normans wero saticitous to pay every mark of Sleek Panope, with ail her sisters play'd. 

respect to the remains of the late king. Muro%x. 
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One piping red-breast might almost he heard. 
Such quiet all things hush'd, so peaceable 
The hour : the very swallows, ! ere they leave 
The coast to. pass a long and weary way 

O'er occan’s solitude, seem to renew 

Once more their summer feelings, as a light 
So sweet would last for ever, whilst they flock 
Jo the brief sunshine of the turret-top— 


°T was at this hour of evening, Adcla 
And Godwin, now reatored by rest, went forth, 
Link’d arm in arm, upon the eastern beach, 
Weyond the head-land’s shade. If such an hout 
Svem'd smiling on the heart, how smiled it now, 
To him, who yesternight, a soldier, stood 
Amid the direst sight of human strife, 
And bloodshed! heard the cries, the trumpet’s blast, 
Ring o'er the dying ; saw, with all its tow’rs, 
A city blazing to the midnight sky, 
‘And mangled groups of miserable men, 
Gasping or dead, whilst with his iron heel 
He splash'd the blood beneath! How changed thescene! 
The sun's last light upon the battlements, 
The sea, the landscape, the peace-hreathing air, 
Remember'd both, of the departed hours 
OF early fife, when once they had a Home, 
A Country, where their father wore a crown. 
What changes since that time, for them, and all 
They loved ! How many found an carly grave, 
Cut off by the red sword! how many mourn'd, 
Scatter'd by various fates, through distant lands! 
How desolate their own poor country, bound 
By the oppressor’s chain! As thouglhits like these 
Arose, the bells of rural Nevilthorpe 
Rung out a joyous peal, rung merrily, 
For tidings heard from York : their melody 
Mingled with things forgotten until then, 
And then remember'd freshly. Adela 
That instant turn’d to hide her tears, and saw 
Her brother Edmund, leading by the hand 
A boy of lovely mien, and footstep light, 
Along the sands, « My sister,» Edmund cried, 
+ See, here, a foot-page I have brought from York, 
To serve a lady fair.» The boy held out 
His land to Adela, as he would say, 
« Look, and protect me, Lady.» Adela, 
Advancing with.a smile and glowing cheek, 
Cried, « Welcome, truant brother,» and then took 
The child’s right hand, and said « My pretty page, 
And have you not a tale to tll met» 
The hoy spake nothing, but look’d earnestly 
Aud anxiously at Edmund. Edmund said, 
«If he is silent, 1 must speak for him, 
'T was when the Minster flamed, and, sword in hand, 
Godwin, and Waltheof, and stern Hereward, 
Directed the red slaughter, black with smoke 
1 burst into the citadel, and saw— 
Not the grim warder, with his huge axe up, 
But o'er her child a frantic mother, mute? 


+ Lbave placed, according ta the best accounts, the taking of | 
York at the fall of the year. i 

William prepared his army, and took the field in the spring; and 
the whole country, north of the Hamber to the Tyae, was entirely 
laid waste nnd desotated by fire, famine, aud the aword. See Tur 
ner's excellent History of England, and of the Anglo-Saxons. 

* Only one family the massacre of the Normans at | 
York, The name is Matet, or Ballet, 1 have sade this historica 

















; When fonlest deeds are done on earth, and there 


With horror, in delirious agony, 

Clasping it to her bosom ; stern and still 

The father stood, his hand upon his brow, 

As praying, in that hour, that God might make, 
In mercy, the last triat brief. ‘Fear not— 
1am a man!—nay, fear not me,’ I cried 

And seizing his child’s hand, in safety placed, 
Atnidst the smoke, and sounds and sights of death, 
Him and his mother! She with bursting heart 
Knelt down to bless me: when 5 saw that boy, 
So beautiful, 1 thought of Adela, 

And said, ‘Oh! trust with his preserver him. 
Whom ev'ry cye must view with tenderness. 

Oh! trust me; for his safety, le! I pledge 

My honour and my life.” 


«And T have bronght 
My trusted charge, that you, my Adela, 

May show hin gentler courtesy than those, 
Whom war in its stern trade has almost steel’d.» 





His sister kiss'd the child's light hair and cheek, 
And folded his small hands in hers, and said, 
+ You shall be my true knight, and wear a plume, 
Wilt thou not boy? and for a lady's love 
Fight, like a valiant soldier?» «1 will die,» 
The poor child said, « for friends like those who saved 
My father and my mother;» and again 
Adela kiss'd his forchead and his eyes, 
And said, « But we are Saxons!+ 





As she spoke, 
‘The winds began to muster, and the sea 
Swell'd with a sound more solemn, whilst the sun 
Was sinking, and its last, and lurid light, 
Streak'd the long line of cumbrous clouds, that hung 
In wild red masses o'er the murmuring deep, 
Now flick'ring fast with foam, The sea-fowl flew 
Rapidly on, o’er the black-lifted surge, 
Borne down the wind, and then was seen no more. 
Meantime the dark deep wilder heaves, and hark! 
Ucavily, over-head the gather'd storm 
Comes sounding! 


Haste!—~and in the castle-keep 
List to the winds and waves that roar without. 





CANTO IL. 





Waltham Forest—Tower— William and his Barons. 





Tasers had been fearful sounds in th’ air last night 
In the wild wolds of Holderness, when York 
Flamed to the midnight sky, and spells of death 
Were leard amidst the depth of Waltham wood; 
For there the wan and weird sisters met 

Their imps, and the dark spirits that rejoice 


In dread accordance rose their dismal joy. 


circumstance illustrative of the milder, hut no less brave, character 
‘of Edmund, and introduced the episode for the sake of « relief ;+ as 
many other descriptions, which T need not point out. 


9 
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« Around, around, around, 

Troop and dance we to the sound, 
Whilst mocking imps cry, Ho! ho! ho! 
On earth there will be Woe! more woe! 


SPIRIT OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 
Arise, awart fiends, 't is | command— 
Burst your caves and rock the land. 


SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 
Loud tempests, sweep the conscious wood ! 


SPIRIT OF THE BATTLE. 
1 scent from earth more blood! more blood! 


SPIRIT OF THE FIRE. 
When the wounded cry, 
‘And the craven die, 

I will ride on the spires, 

And the red volumes of the bursting fires. 


SPIRITS AND NIGHT-HAGS. 
+ Around, around, around, 
Dance we to the dismal sound 
Of dying cries and mortal woe, 
‘Whilst mocking imps shout, Ho! ho! ho!» 


FIRST SPIRIT. 
Hear! 
Spirits, that our hests perform 
In the earthquake or the storm, 
Appear, appear! 


A fire is lighted—the pale smoke goes up :— 
Obscure, terrific features through the clouds 
Are seen, and a wild laughter heard, « We come!» 


MINISTERING SPIRITS SING. 
T have syllables of dread ; 
They can wake the dreamless dead. 


T, a dark sepulchral song, 

That can lead Hell’s phantom-throng. 
Like a nightmare I will rest 

This night upon King William's breast ! 


SPIRITS, AND NIGHT-BAGS. 
« Around, around, around, 
Dance we to the dismal sound 
Of dying shrieks and mortal woe, 
Whilst antic imps shout, Ho! ho! ho!s 


They vanish'd, and the earth shook where they stood. 


That night, King William first, within the Tow’r, 
Received his vassal Barons—in that Tow’r,! 
Which oft since then has echo'd to night-shrieks 
Of secret murder, or the lone lament— 

Now other sounds were heard, for on this night 
Its canopied and vaulted chambers rung 

With miastrelsy ; whilst sounds of long acclaim 


+ whether it Is a matter of fact or not, that the Tower was 
finished ia this year, I am justified In assuming it poetically, and 
it is at least historically eredtbie. 


| Re-echocd, from the loop-holes, o'er the Thames :— 
The drawbridge, and the pond’rous cullis-gate, 
Frown’d on the moat—the flanking towers aspired 
Ger the embattled walls, where proudly waved. 
The Norman banner. Wiiliam, laugh to scorn, 
The marmurs of conspiracy and hate, 
That round thee gather, like the storms of night 
Mastering, when murder hides her visor'd mien! 
Now, what hast Thou to fear? Let the fierce Dane 
Into the centre of thy kingdom sweep, 
With hostile armament, even like the tide 
Of the hoarse Humber, on whose waves he rode! 
Let foes confederate ; let one voice of -hale, 
One cry of instant vengeance, one deep curse, 
Re heard, from Waltham woods to Uolderness! 
Let Waltheof, stern in steel, let Hereward, 
Impatient as undaunted, flash their swords ;— 
Let the boy Edgar, back’d by Scotland's King, 
Advance his feeble claim, and don his casque, 
Whote brows might better a blue bonnet grace; 
Let Edwin and vindictive Morear join 
The sons of Harold ! what hast thou to fear? 
London's sole Tow’r might laugh their strength to scorn! 


Upon that night, when York's proud castle fell, 
Here William held his court. The torches glared 
On crest or crozier. Knights and prelates bow'd 
Before their sovereign. He, his knights and peers 
Surveying with a stern complacency, 

Inclined not from his seat, o'ercanopied 

With golden valance, woven by no hand, 

Save of the Queen, Yet calm his countenance * 
Shone, and his brow a dignified repose 

Mark'd kingly; high his forebead, and besprent 
With dark hair, interspersed with grey; his eye 
Glanced amiable, chiefly when the light 

OF a brief smile attemper’d majesty. 

His beard was dark and heavy, yct diffused, 
Low as the lion ramping on his breast 
Engrail’d upon the mail. 


Odo approach’d, 
And knelt, then rising, placed the diadem 
Upon his brow, with laurels intertwined. 
Again the voice of acclamation rung, 
And from the galleries a hundred harps 
Resounded Roland’s song, « Long live the King! 
The barons, and the prelates, and the knights, 
« Long live the Conqueror!» cried; « a God on earth!» 
That instant the high vaulted chamber shook 
As with a blast from heaven, and all was mute 
Around him, and the very fortress rock’d, 
As it would topple on their heads: He rose 
Disturb'd and frowning, for tumultuous thoughts 
Crowded like night upon his heart; then waved 
His hand!—The barons, abbots, knights, retire. 
Behold him now alone! before a lamp 
A crucifix appears; upon the ground 
Lies the same sword that Iastings’ battle dyed 
Deep to the hilt in gore;— behold, he kneels 


* Our Castle's strength will laugh a siege to scorn.—Macherh, 
with all his sternness, f described by contemporary 
historians 95 having a remerkabie complacent smile, and seems to 
‘have been by nature bold, benevolent, und superstitious. 1 linve 
endeavoured to sketch his portrait, as it appoars from a comparison 
of the writers of the period. 
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« nd prays, « Thou only, Lord, art great,— 
Have mercy on my sias'» The crucifix 
Shook as he spoke, shook visibly! and, hark! 
There is a low moan, as of dying men, 

At distance heard. 


Then William first knew fear. 
He had heard tumults of the battle-field, 
The noise, the glorious hurrahs, and the clang 
Of trumpets round him, but no sound like this 
Ere smote with unknown terror on his heart, 
As if the eya of God that moment turn’d 
And saw it beating. 


Rising slow, he flung 
Upon a couch his agitated limbs :-— 
The lamp was near him ; on the ground his sword 
And helmet lay,—short troubled slumbers stole, 
And darkly rose the spirit of his dream. 


He saw a field of blood,—it pase’d away ;— 
A glittering palace rose, with mailed men 
‘throng’d; and the voice of multitudes was heard 
Acclaiming : suddenly the sounds were ceased, 
The glittering palace vanish’d, and, behold, 
Long winding cloisters, echoing to the chant 
Of stoted fathers; and the mass-song ceased— 
Then a dark tomb appear'd, and, lo! a shape 
‘As of a phantom-king! 





Nearer it came, 
And nearer yet—in silence—through the gloom. 
Advancing,—still advancing: the cold glare 
Of armour shone as it approach’d, and now 
Ic stands o’er William’s couch! The spectre gazed 
Awhile, then lifting its dark visor up, 
{Horrible vision !) show'd a grisly wound 
Deep in its forehead, and therein appear'd 
Gouts, as yet dropping from an arrow’s point 
Infix’d! And that red arrow's deadly barb 
The shadow drew, and pointed at the breast 
OF William; and the blood dropp'd on his breast ; 
And throngh his steely arms one drop of blood 
Game cold as death’s own hand upon his heart! 
Whilst a deep voice was heard, « Naw sleep in peace, 
Tam avenged !+ 


Starting, he exclaim'd, 
« Hence, horrid phantom! Ho! Fitz-alain, ho! 
Montgomerie!» Each baron, with a torch, 
Before him stood! « By dawn of day,» he cried, 
« We will to horse. What passes in our thoughts 
We shall unfold hereafter. By St Anne, 
Albeit, not ten thousand phantoms sent 
By the dead Harold can divert our caurse, 
‘They may bear timely warning. 





« "Tis yet night— 
Give me a battle-song, ere daylight dawns ; 
‘The song of Roland, or of Charlemagne !— 
Or our own fight at Hastings !— 


+ Torches !—ho! 
And fet the gallery blaze with lights! Awake, 
Harpers of Normandy, awake! By Heav'n, 

I will not sleep till your full chords ring out 

The song of England's conquest! Torches !—ho!+ 


| He spoke! again the blazing gallery 
Echo'd the harper’s song. Old Eustace led 
The choir, and, whilst the king paced to and‘fro, 
Thus rose the bold, exulting symphony. 


8ONG OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


The Norman armament, beneath thy rocks St Valerie, 
Is moor'd; and, streaming to the morn, three hundred 


banners fly ; 

OF crimson silk, with golden cross, effulgent o'er the 
rest, 

That banner proudest in the fleet, streams, which the 
Lord had bless'd. 

‘The gale is fair, the sails are set, cheerly the south wind 
blows, 

And Norman archers, alt in steel, have grasp'd their 
good yew-bows; 

Aloud the harpers strike their barps, whilst morning 





is flung 

Upon the cross-bows and the shields, that round the 
masts are hang. 

Speed on, ye brave, ’t is William leads ; bold Barons, at 
his word, 

Lo! sixty thousand men of might for William draw 
the sword. 





So, bound to England’s southera shore, we roll'd upon 
the seas, 

And gallant the white sails were set, and swelling to the 
breeze. 

«On, on, to victory or death!» now rose the general 
ery; 

The minstrels sung, + On, on, ye brave, to death or 
victory!» 

Mark yonder ship, how straight she steers: ye knights 
and barons brave, 

"T is William’s ship, and proud she rides, the foremost 
o'er the wave. 

And now we hail’d the English coast, and lo! on 
Beachy Head, 

The radiance of the setting sun majestical is shed. 

The fleet sail'd on, till, Pevensey! we saw thy welcome 
strand ; 

Duke William now his anchor casts, and dauntless 
leaps to land. 


The English host, by Harold led, at length appear in 
sight, 

And now they raise a deafening shout, and stand pre- 
pared for fight ; 

The hostile legions halt awhile, and their long lines 
display, 

Now front to front they stand, in still and terrible array. 

Give out the word, » God, and our right!» rush like a 
storm along, 

Lift up God's banner, and advance, resounding Ro- 
land's song ! 

Ye, spearmen, poise your lances well, by brave Mont- 
gomerie led, 

Ye, archers, bend your bows, and draw the arrows to 


the head. 

They draw—the bent bows ring—huzzah! another 
fight, and, hark! 

How the sharp arrowy shower beneath the sun goes 
hissing dark. 
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Hark! louder grows the deadly strife, till all the battle~ 


plain 
Is red with blood, and heap'd around with men and 
horses slain, 


On! Normans, on! Duke William cried, and, Harold, 
tremble Thou, 

Now think upon thy perjury, and of thy broken vow. 

The banner’ of thy armed knight, thyshield, thy helm, 


are vain— 


The fatal shaft has sped,—by Heav’n! it higses in his 
brain !— 

So William won the English crown, and all his foe-men 
beat,— 


And Harold, and his Britons brave, lay silent at his feet. 
« Enough! the day is breaking,» cried the King: 

« Away! away! be armed at my side, 

Without attendants, and to Morse, to Horse !+ 





CANTO ik. 





Waltham Abbey and Forest—Wild Woman of the 
Woods. 


Ar Waltham Abbey, o'er King Harold's grave 

A requiem was chanted ; for last night 

A passing spirit shook the battlements, 

And the pale monk, at midnight, as he watch'd 

The lamp, beheld it tremble; whilst the shrines 

Shook, as the deep foundations of the fane 

Were moved. « Ol! pray for Harold’s soul !» he cried. 
And now, at matin bell, the monks were met, 

And slowly pacing round the grave, they sung 


DIRGE. 


Peace, oh! peace be to the shade 
Of him who here in earth is laid ; 
Saints, and spirits of the blest, 
Look upon his bed of rest; 
Forgive his sins, propitious be— 
Doua pacem, Domine, 

Dona pacem, Domine! 





When, from yonder window's height, 
The moonbeams on the floor are bright, 
Sounds of viewless harps shall die, 
Sounds of Heaven's own harmony! 
Forgive his sins, propitious be— 

Dona pacem, Domine, 

Dona pacem, Domine! 


By the spirits of the brave, 

Who died the land they loved to save; 
By the soldier's fainc farewell, 

By Freedom's blessing, where he fell; 
Forgive his sins, propitious be— 
Dona pacem, Domine, 

Dona pacem, Domine ! 


By a nation’s mingled moan, 
By Liberty's expiring groan, 


1 Harold's bonwer had the device of an armed hnight. 


By the saints, to whom 't is given 

To bear that parting groan to Heav'n; 
To his shade propitious be— 

Dona pacem, Domine, 

Dona pacem, Domine ! 





The proud and mighty—— 


| 
As they sung, the doors 
| OF the west portal, with a sound that shook 
} The vaulted roofs, burst open ; and, behold ! 
An armed Norman knight, the helmet closed 
Upon his visage, but of stature tall, 
His coal-black armour clanking as he trod, 
Advancing up the middle aisle alone, 
Approach’d: he yazed in silence on THE GRAVE 
Or tag Last Saxon; there awhile he stood, « 
Then knelt a moment, muttering a brief prayer: 
The fathers cross'd their breasts—the mass-song ceased, 
Heedless of all around, the mailed man I 
Rose up, nor speaking nor inclining, paced 
Back through the sounding aisle, and left the fane. 
The monks their interrupted song renew'd :— 


The proud and mighty, when they dic, 
With the crawling worm shall lie; 
But who would nota crown resign, 
Harold! for a rest like thine? 

Savieur Lord, propitious be— 

Dona pacem, Domine, 

Don? pacem, Domine! 


« Pacem» (as slow the stoled train retire), 
« Pacem,» the shrines and fretted roofs return'd. 


“T was told, three Norman knights, in armour, spurc’d 
Their foaming stceds to the West Abbey door; 
But who it was, that with his visor closed 
Pass'd up the long and echoing fane alone, 
And knelt on Harald’s grave-stone, none could tell! 
The stranger knights in silence left the fane, 
And soon were Jost in the surrounding shades 
Of Waltham forest. 


He, who foremost rode, 
Pass'd his companions, on his fleeter steed, 
And, muttering in a dark and dreamy mood, 
Spurr'd on alone, till, looking round, he heard 
Only the murmur of the woods above, 
Whilst soon all traces of a road were lost 
In the inextricable maze. From morn 
Tili eve, in the wild woods he wander’d lost, 
Night follow'd, and the gathering storm was heard 
Among the branches. List! there is no sound 
Of horn far off, or tramp of toiling steed, 
Or call of some belated forester; 
No lonely taper Sights the waste; the woods 
Wave high their melancholy houghs, and hend 
Bencath the rising tempest. Heard ye not 
Low thunder to the north? The solemn roll 
Redoubles through the dask’ning forest deep, 
That sounds through all its solitude, and rocks, 
As the long peal at distance rolls away. 
Hark! the loud thunder crashes overhead, 
And, as the red fire flings a fitful glare, 
The branches of old oaks, and mossy trunks, 
; Distinct and visible shine out ; and lo! 
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Interminable woods a moment seen, 

‘Then lost again in deeper, lonelier night. 

The torrent rain o’er the vast leafy cope 

Comes sounding, and the drops fall heavily 
Where the strange knight is shelter’d by the trunk 
Of a huge oak, whose dripping branches swecp 
Far round, Oh! happy, if beneath the flash 
Some castle's banner’d battlements were seen, 
Where the lone minstrel, as the storm of night 
Blew toud without, heside the blazing hearth 
Might dey his hoary locks, and strike his harp { 
(The fire relumiaed in his aged eyes) 
To songs of Charlemagne ! 


Or, happier yet, 
Tf some grey convent's bell remote prociaim’d 
The hour of midnight service, when the chant 
‘Was up, and the long range of windows shone 
Far off, on the lone woods, whilst Charity 
Might bless and welcome, in a night like this, 
The vericst outcast! Angel of the storm! 
Wa! thy red bole this instant shiv’ring rives 
That blasted oak ' 


The horse starts back, and bounds j 
From the knight’s grasp. The way is dark and will—' 
So dark and wild, as if the solitude 
Wad never heard the sound of human steps. 
Pond’ring he stood, when by the lightning's glance 
The knight now mark’d a small and eraggy path. 
Descending through the woody labyrinth, 
He track'd his way slowly from brake to brake, 
Till now he gain’d a deep sequester'd ylen— 
« I fear not storms, nor thanders, nor the sword,» 
The knight exclaim’d: « that eye alone I fear! 
God's stern and stedfast eye upon the heart! 
Yet peace is in the grave where Harold sleeps.+ 


« Who speaks of Harold?» cried a woman’s voice, 
Heard through the deep night of the woods —« Ile 
spoke,» 
A stern voice answer'd, « He, of Harald spoke, 
Who fear'd his sword in the red front of war, 
Less than the powers of darkness :» and he cross'd 
His breast, for at that instant rose the thought 
OF the weird sisters of the wold, that mock 
Night wanderers, and « syllable men’s names» 
Ta savage solitude—« If now,» he cried, 
« Dark ministers, thy spells of wizard power 
Have raised the storm and witd winds up, appear!» 
He scarce had spoken, when, by the red flash 
That glanced along the glen, half visible 
Appear'd a tall, majestic Female form; 
So visible, her eyes’ intenser light 
Shone wildly through the darkness; and her face, 
On which one pale flash more directly shone, 
Was like a gliost’s by moonlight, as she stood 
A moment seen: her lips appear'd to move i 
Muttering, whilst her Jong locks of ebou hair 
Stream'd o'er her forehead, by the bleak winds blown 
Upon her heaving breast. 





The knight advanced— 
‘TW’ expiring embers from a cave within, 

Now waken'd by the night-air, shot a light, 

Fitful and trembling, and this human form, 





If it was human, at the entrance stood, 

As scem’d, of a rude cave. You might have thougtst 
She had strange spells, such a mysterious power 
Was round her, such terrifie solitude, 

Suck night, as of the kingdom of the grave, 

Whilst hurricanes seem'd to obey her hest. 


And she no less admired, when, front to front, 
By the rekindling embers’ darted gleam, 
A mailed man, of proud iljustrions port, 
he mark’d; and thus, hut with unfaltering voice, 
She spake— 





« Yes! it was Harold’s name I heard ! 
Whence, and what art thou? I have watch’d the night, 
And jisten'd to the tempest as it howl’d ; 
And whilst { listening lay, methought I heard, 
Even now, the tramp as ofa rashing steed— 
Therefore I rose, and look’d into the dark, 
And now J hear one speak of Marold: say, 
Whence, and what art thon, solitary man? 
If Jost and weary, enter this poor shed— 
If wretched, pray with me—if on dark deeds 
Intent, fam a most poor woman, cast 
Into the depths of mortal misery! 
The desolate have nouglit to lose;—pass on! 





| Thad not spoken, but for Harold’s name, 


By thee pronounced: it sounded in my ears 
As of a better world—ali no! of days 
Of happiness in this —Whenee, who art thou?» 


«1am a Norman, woman ; more to know 
Seek not:—and I have heen to Harold’s grave, 
Remembering the mightiest are but dust; 

And I have pray'd the peace of God might rest 
Upon his soul.» 


« And, by our blessed Lord, 
The deed was holy,» that lorn woman said ; 
«And may the benediction of all saints, 
Whoe'er thou art, rest on thy head. But say, 
a) perilous mischance hath Licher led 
Thy footsteps in an hour and night like this? 








« Over ave, of whom we spake, I heard 
The mass-song sung! 1 knelt upon his grave, 

And prayd for my own sins! ! left the fane, 

And heard the chanted rite at distance die. 
Returning through these forest shades, with thoughts 
Not of this world, T press'd my panting steed 

The foremost of the Norman knights, and pass'd 
‘The track, that, leading to the forest-ford, 

Winds through the opening thickets—on a height 
I stood and listened, but no voice replied— 

The storm descended: at the lightning’s flash 

My good steed burst the reins, and frantic fled— 
Twas alone: the small and eraggy path 

Led to this solitary glen; and here, 

As dark and troubled thoughts arose, T mused 
Upon the dead man’s sleep; for God, | thought, 
This night, spoke in the rocking of the winds! 





« There is a Judge in heaven,» the woman said, 
«Who seeth all things; and there is a voice, 
Inaudible midst the tumultuous world, 

That speaks of fear or comfort to the heart 
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When all is still! But shroud thee in this cave 

Till morning: such a sojourn may not please 

A courtly knight, like echoing lialls of joy. 

Ihave but some wild roots, a hed of fern, 

And no companion save this bloodhound here, 
Who, at my beck, would tear thee to the carth—- 
Yet enter-—fear not»—And that poor abode 

The proud knight enter'd, with rain-drench’d plume. 
« Yet here Tdwell in peace,» the woman said, 

+ Remote from towns, nor start at the dire sound 

OF that accursed curfew !—Soldier-knight, 

Thou art a Norman! Had th’ invader spurn’d 

All charities in thy own native land, 

Yes—thou wouldst know what injured Britons feel.» 


+ Nay, Englishwoman, thou dost wrong our king, 
The knight replied: « conspiracy and frand 

Hourly surrounding him, at last compell'd 

Stern Rigour to awake. What! shall the bird 

OF thander slumber on de citadel, 

And blench his eye of fire, when, looking down, 

Ue sees, in ceaseless enmity combined, 

‘Those who would pluck his feathers from his breast, 
And cast them to the winds? Woman, on thee, 
Haply, the tempest of the times has Leat 

Too roughly; but thy griefs he can requite!» 


‘The indignant woman answer'd, + He requite! 
Can he bring back the dead? Can he restore 
Joy to the broken-hearted? He requite ! 

Can he pour plenty on the vales his frown 

Has blasted? bid sweet evening hear again 

‘The village pipe! and the fair flow'rs revive 

Mis bloody footstep crush'd? For poverty, 
Treck it not; what is to me the night, 

Spent cheerless, and in gloom, and solitude? 

I fix my eye npon that crucifix, 

[ mourn for those that are not-for my brave, 
My buried countrymen !—Of this no more!— 
Thou art a foc; but a brave soldier-knight 
Would scorn to wrong a woman ; and if death 
Conld arm my hand this moment, thou wert safe 
In a poor cottage,as in royal halls, 

Here rest awhile till morning dawns—the way 
No mortal could retrace:—'t will not be Jong, 
And [ can cheat the time with some old strain— 
For, Norman though thou art, thy soul has fels, 
Even as a man, when sacred sympathy 


This moraing led thee to King Harold’s grave.» 





The woman sat beside the hearth, and stirr’d 
The embers, or with fern or brushwood raised 
A fitful Name, but cautious, fest its light 
Some roving forester might mark. At times, 
The small and trembling blaze shone on her face, 
Still beautiful, and show'd the dark eye’s fire 
Beneath her long black locks, When she stood up, 
A dignity, though in the garb of want, 
Seem’d round her, chiefly when the brush-wood blaze 
Glanced through the gloom, and touch’ the dusky mail 
OF the strange knight—then—with sad smile she sung: 





« Oh! when ’t is Summer weather, 
And the yellow bee, with fairy sound, 
The waters clear is humming round, ‘ 


And the cuckoo sings unseen, 
And the leaves are waving green— 
Oh! then ‘t is sweet, 
In some remote retreat, 
‘To hear the murmuring dove, 
With those whom on earth alone we love, 
And (o wind ukrough the green-wood together. 


* But when ‘t is Winter weather, 
And crosses prieve, 
And friends deceive, 
And rain and sleet 
The lattice beat— 
Oh! then 't is sweet 
To sit and sing 
OF the friends, with whom, in the days of spring, 
We roam'd through the green-wood together.» 


The bloodhound slept upon the hearth—he raised 
His head, and, througl the dusk, his eyes were seen, 
Fiery, a moment; but again he slept, 

When she her song renew'd— 


« Though thy words might welt deceive me— 
That is passid—subdued [ bend; 

Yet, for mercy, do not leave me 
To the world without a friend! 

Oh! thou art gone! and would, with thee, 
Remembrance too had fled ! 

She lives to bid me weep, and sce 
The wreath I cherish’d dead.» 


The knight through the dim lattice, watch’d the clouds 
Of morn, now slowly struggling in the cast, 

When, with a voice more thrilling, and an air 

Wilder, again a sad song she intoned— 


+ Upon the field of blood, 
Amidst the bleeding brave, 
O'er his pale corse 1 stood— 
But he is in his grave. 
1 wiped his gory brow, 
{ smoothed his clotted hair—- 
But he is at peace, in the cold ground now— 
Ob! when shall we meet there?» 


At once, horns, trumpets, and the shouts of men, 
Were heard above the valley, At the sound, 

The knight, upstarting from his dreatny trance, 
High raised his vizor, and his bugle rung, 
Answering. « By God in heaven, thou art the King !» 
The woman said. Again the clarions rung— 

Like lightning! Alain and Montgomerie 

Spurr'd through the wood, and led a harnese'd steed 
To the lone cabin’s entrance, whilst the train 

Sent up a deafning shout, « Long live the King!+ 
He, ere he vaulted to the saddle-bow, 

Turn’d with a look benevolent, and cried, 

+ Barons and lords, to this poor woman here 

Haply [ owe my fife! Let her not need!» 





+ Away!+ she cried, « King of these realms, away! 
Task not wealth nor pity—least from thee, 
Of all mea.» As the day began to dawn, 
More fix'd and dreadful seem’'d her stedfast look, 
‘The long black hair upon her labouring breast 
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Stream’a, whilst her neck, as in disdain, she raised 
Swelling—her eyes a wild terrific light 

Shot, and her voice, with intonation deep, 
Utter'd a curse, that ev'n the bloodhound crou 
Beneath her feet, whilst with stern look she spoke: 
« Yes! Tam Editha! she whom he foved— 

She, whom thy sword ‘has left in solitude, 

How desolate! yes—I am Editha !— 

And thou hast been to Harold's grave—oh! think, 
King, where thy own will be! He rests in peace; 
But ev'n a spot is to thy bones denied— 

1 see thy carcass trodden under foot— 

Thy children—His, with filial reverence, 

Scilt think upon the spot where he is laid, 
Though distant and far-sever'd—But thy son,* 
Thy eldest born, ah! see, hie lifts the sword 
Against his father’s breast!—Hark, hark! the chace 
Is up! in that wild forest thou hast made!— 

The deer is flying—the loud horn resounds— 
Hurrah! the arrow that laid Haroid low 

It flies—it trembles in the red King's heart!? 
Norman, Heav'n’s hand is on thee, and the curse 
Of this devoted land! Hence, to thy throne !»— 
The King a moment with cormpassion gazed, 

And now the clarions, and the horns, and tramps 
Rung louder ; the bright banners in the winds 
Waved beautiful ; the neighing steeds aloft 
Mantled their manes, and up the valley flew, 

And s00n have left behind, the glen, the cave 

OF solitary Editha, and sounds 

OF her last agony ! 








« Montgomerie,* 
King William, turning, cried, « when this whole land 
Is portion'd (for till then we way not hope 
For lasting peace) forget not Editha !»3 


In the gay beam the spires of London shone, 
And the proud banner on the bastion 
OF William's Tower was scen above the Thames, 
As the yay train, slow winding through’ the woods, 
Approach’; when, lo! with spurs of blood, and voice 
Falt'ring upon a steed, whose lab'ring chest 
Heaved, and whose bit was wet with blood and froth, 
A courier met them, 


“ York !—oh King !» he cricd, 
« York is in ashes!—all thy Normans slain!» 


« Now, by the splendour of the throne of God !+ 
King Wiliam cried, « nor woman, man, nor child, 
Shall live.x—Terrific flash'd his eye of fire, 

And darker grew his frown; then looking up, 
He drew his sword, and with a vow to Heav'n, 
Amid his barons, to the trumpet’s clang 

Kode onward (breathing vengeance) to the Tow’r ! 


' Nohort of Normandy. 
* William Rufus, called the Red King. 
3 Je isa wingulur fact, that the name of Editha Pulckerrima | 
‘occurs in Domoxday.—Seo Toanen. 





CANTO Iv. 





Wilds of Holderness—Hags—Parting on the Humber—— 
Waltham Abbey, and Grave—Conclusion, 


‘Tne moon was high—when, ‘mid the wildest wolds 
Of Holderness, where erst that structure vast, 

An idol-temple,' in old heathen times 

Frown’d, with gigantic shadow to the moon, 

‘That oft had heard the dark song, and the groans 
OF sacrifice— 


There, the wan sisters met,— 
They circled the rude stone, and call'd the dead, 
And sung by turns their more terrific song: 


FIRST RAG. 
Took’d in the scer’s prophetic glass, 

And saw the deeds that sould come to pass— 
From Carlisle-Wall to Flamborough Head, 
The reeking soil was heap'd with dead. 


SECOND BAG. 
The towns were stirring at dawn of day, 

And the children went out in the morn to play; 
The lark was singing on holt and hill— 
Tlook’d again, but the towns were still, 

The marder’d child on the ground was thrown, 
And the Jark was singing to heav'n alone, 


THIRD HAG. 
{saw a famish'd mother lie; 

Her lips were livid, and glazed her eye; 

‘The tempest was rising, and sung in the south, 
And J snatch’d the blade of grass from her mouth. 


POURTH HAG, 
By the rolling of the drums! 
Hitherward King William comes: 
The night is struggling with the day— 
Hags of darkness! hence! away! 


William is in the north—the avenging sword 
Descends like a whirlwind where he pass'd— 
Slaughter and Famine at his bidding wait, 

Like lank, impatient blocdhounds, till he cries 

= Pursue!» Again the Norman banner floats 
Triumphant on the citadel of York, 

Where, circled with the blazonry of arms, 

Amid his Barons, William holds his state. 

The boy preserved from death, young Malet, kneels, 
With folded hands:—His father, mother kneel, 
Imploring clemency for Harold’s sons— 

For Edmund most. Bareheaded Walthcof bends, 
And yields the keys !—A breathless courier came; 

« What tidings?»—« O'er the seas the Danes are fled--- 
Morear and Edwin in Northumberland, 

Amidst its wildest mountains, seek to hide 

Their broken hopes—their troops are all dispersed. 
Malcolm alone, and the boy Atheling, 

And the two sons of the dead Harold, wait 





* This temple Camden places at Delgovitia. 
p 
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The winds to bear them to the North away.»— 

» Bid forth a thousand spearmen, » William cried: 
« Now, by the resurrection, and the throne 

Of God, King Malcolm shall repent the hour 

He ere drew sword in England !—Lence, away!» 


The west wind blows— the boat is on the beach, 
The clansmen are embark’d—the pipe is heard— 
Whilst thoughtful Malcolm and young Atheling 
Linger the last upon the shore: and there 

Are Harold’s children, the grey-headed monk, 
Godwin, and Edmund, and poor Adel. 
Then Malcolm spoke—« The fot is cast 
From this devoted land, and live with us, 
Amidst our lakes and mountains !s—« Adela,» 
Atheling whisper'd, « does thy heart say Yes? 
For in this world we ne'er may meet again 
«The brief hour ealls—come, Adela,» exclaim'd 
Malcolm, and kindly took her hand. She look’d 
To heaven, and fell upon her knees—then rose, 
And answer'd : 





ht fly 





« Sire, when my brave father fell, 
We three were exiles on a distant shore, 
And never, or in solitude or courts, 
Was God forgotten—all is in his hand. 
When those whom I had Spved from infancy 
Here join'’d the din of arms, I came with them— 
With them 1 have partaken good and ill, 
Have in the self-same mother’s lap been laid, 
The same eye gazed on us with tenderness, 
And the same mother pray’d prosperity 
Might still be ours through Jife! Alas! our lot, 
How different! 


« Yet let them go with you, 
T argue not—the first time in our lives, 
If it be 80, we here shall separate— 
Whatever fate betide, I will not go 
Till I have knelt upon my father’s grave !s— 
«’T is perilous to think,» Atheling cried, 
« Most perilous—how ‘scape the Norman's eye ?»— 
She turn’d, and with a solemn calmness said, 
«If we should perish—at the hour of death 
My father will look down from Heaven, and say, 
“Come, my poor child!—Oh! come where I am blessd!” 
My brothers, seek your safety—Here I stand 
Resolved—and never will [ leave these shores 
Till | have knelt upon my father’s grave!>— 
We never will forsake thee!» Godwin cried. 
+ Let death betide!» said Edmund, « we will go 
Yes! go with thee, or perish I» 


‘As he spoke, 
The pilot gave the signal—« Then farewell !» 

King Malcolm cried, « friends lately met, and now 
To part for ever!» and he kiss'd the cheek 

Of Adela, and took brave Godwin’s hand 

And Edmund’s, and then said, almost in tears, 

« It is not now too late! yet o'er my grave 

So might a duteous daughter weep!» _« God speed 
Brave Malcolm to his father’s land!» they cried. 
The ships, beyond the promontory’s point, 

Were anchor'd—and the tide was ebbing fast. 


Then Ailric— Sire, not unforeseen by me 
Was this sad day :—Oh! King of Scotland, hear— 


I was a brother of that holy house 

Where flarold’s bones are buried—from my vows 
I was absolved, and fellow’d—for { loved . 
His children—follow’d them through every fate. 
By few grey hairs will soon descend in peace, 
When I shall be forgotten ; but till then, 

My services, my last poor services, 

To them I have devoted, for the sake 

OF him, their father, and my king, to whom, 

All, in this world, F owed! Protect them, Lord, 
And bless them, when the turf is on my head, 
Aud, in their old age, may they sometimes think 
Of Ailric, cold and shrouded in his grave, 

When summer smiles.—Sire, listen, whilst I pray 
One boon of thy compassion ; not for me— : 
I reck not whether vengeance wake or sleep 
But for the safety of this innocent maid 

Tspeak, South of the Humber, in a cave, 
Conceal'd amidst the rocks and tangled brakes, 

T have deposited some needful weeds 

For this sad hour,—For well, indeed, I knew, 

If all should fail, this maiden’s last resolve, 

To kneel apon her father's grave, or die, 

For this I have provided; but the time 

Is precious, and the sun is west'ring slow: 

The fierce eye of the lion may be turn'd 

Spot to-morrow! Adela, 

your friend, your father! the fleet hour 
Is passing, never to return: Oh! seize 

The instant.—Thou, King Malcolm, grant my pray'r!— 
If we embark, and leave the ghores this night, 
The yoice of fame will ruth far and wide, 

That Harold's children fled with thee, and sought 
A refuge in thy kingdom—None wilt know 

Our destination~In thy boat convey’d 

We may be landed near the rocky cave,— 

The hoat again ply to thy ships, and they 

Plough homeward the north seas, whilst we are left 
To fate!»—Again the pilot's voice was heard— 
And, o'er the sand-hills, an approaching fle 

Of Norman soldiers, with projected spears, 
Already seem'd as rushing on their prey. 

Then Aitric took the hand of Adela— 

She and her brothers, and young Atheling, 

And Scotland's king, are in one boat embark'd— 
Meantime the sun sets red, and twilight shades 
The sinking hills—The solitary boat 

Has reach'd the adverse shore. 














| 
« Tlere,ghen, we part!» | 
King Malcolm said ; and every voice replied, 

« God speed brave Malcolm to his father’s land!» 


Ailric, the brothers, and their sister, left * 

The boat—they stood upon the moonlight beach, 
Still list'ning to the sounds, as they grew faint, 
Of the receding oars, and watching still 

If one white streak at distance, as they dipp'd, 
Were seen, till all was solitude wround. 
Pensive, they sought a refuge for that night 

In the bleak acean-cave.—The morning dawns, 
‘The brothers have put off the plumes of war, 
Dropping one tear upon the sword! Disguised 
In garb to suit their fortunes, they appear 

Like shipwreck’d seamen of Armorica, 

By a Franciscan hermit through the land 
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Led to St Alban’s shrine, to offer vows— 
Vows to the God, who heard them in that hour, 
When all besides had pérish’d in the storm. 


Wreck'd near his ocean-cave, an eremite 

{So went the tale of their disastrous fate} 

Sustain’d them, and now guides them through a land 

Of stcangers—Phat fair boy was wont to sing 

Upon the mast, when the still ship went slow 

: Along the seas, in sunshine—and that garb 
Conceals the lovely, light-hair'd Adela. 

The cuckoo's note in the deep woods was heard 

When forth they fared. At many a convent gate 

They stood and pray'd for shelter, and their pace 

Hasten’d, if high amid the clouds they mark’d 

Some solitary castle lift its brow 

Grey in the distance—hasten’d, 80 to reach, 

Ere it grew dark, its hospitable tow’rs-—~ 

There the lithe minstrel sung his roundelay. 





* Listen, lords and ladies bright: 

T can sing of many a knight 

Who fought in paypim lands afar— 
Of Bevis, or of Iscapar. 

Thave tales of wand’ring maids, 
And fairy elves in haunted glades, 
OF phantom-troops that silent ride 
By the moonlight forest's side. 

T have songs (fair maidens, hear!) 
To warn the love-lorn lady's car— 
The choice of all my treasures take, 
And grant us food for pity's sake. 


When tired, at noon, by the white waterfall, 
In some romantic and secluded glen, 

They sat, and heard the blackbird overhead 
Singing, unseen, a song, such as they heard 
In infancy.—So every vernal morn ? 
Brought with it smell of flowers, or song of birds, 
Mingled with many shapings of old things, 
And days gone by!—Then up again, to scale 
The airy mountain, and behold the plain 
Stretching below, and fading far away, 

Tow beautiful! yet still to fecl a tear 
Starting (even when it shone most beautiful), 
) To think, + Here, in the country of our birth, 
No rest is ours |> 


« On, to our father’s grave!» 
So southward through the country they lad pass'd 
| Now many days, and casual shelter found, 
In villages, or hermit's lonely eave, 
Or castle, high-embattled on the point 
Of some steep mountain, or in convent walls; 
For most with pity heard his song, and mark’d 
The countenance of the way-faring boy; 
Or when the pale monk, with his folded hands 
Upon his breast, pray'd, « For the love of God, 
Pity the poor gave alms, and bade them « Speed!» 
And now, in distant light, the pinnacles 
OF a grey fane appear'd, whilst on the woods 
Still evening shed its parting light:—*Oh! say— 
Say, villager, what tow'rs are those that rise 
Eastward beyon<l the aklers?= 





1 Will 





on took the field in spring. 











« Know ye not,» 
He answer'd, « Waltham Abbey? Harold there 
Is buried—He, who in the fight was slain 
At Hastings !p—To the cheek of Adela 
A deadly paleness came. « On—let us on,» 
Faintly she cried, and held her brother's arm, 
And hid her face a moment with her hand! i 
And now the massy portal’s sculptured arch 
Before them rose. 





« Say, porter,» Ailric cried, 

« Poor mariners, wreck’d on the northern shores, 
Ask charity!—Does aged Osgood live? 

Tell him a poor Franciscan, wand'ring far, 

And wearied, for the love of God would ask 

His charity.» 


Osgood came slowly forth— 
The light that touch'd the western turret, fell 
On his pate face. The pilgrim-father said, 
« Tam your brother Ailrice—look on me! 
And these are Harold's children !» 


Whilst he spoke, 
Godwin, advancing, with emotion cried, 


« We «>> his children! I am Godwin, this 

Is Edmund, and lo! poor and in disguise, 

Our sister !—we would knecl upon his grave— 
Our father's!» 


« Come yet nearer,» Osgood said, 
+ Yet nearer!» and that instant Adela 
Look'd up, and wiping from the lids a tear, 
« Have you forgotten Adela ?« 


+ Oh Godt» 
The old man trembling eried, « ye are indeed 
Our benefactor’s children! Adela, 
Edmund, brave Godwin! welcome to these walls— 
Welcome, my old companion !» and he fell 
Upon the neck of Aitric, and hotl wept. 
Thea Osgood——« Children of that honour'd ford 
Who gave us all, go near and bless his grave.» 
One parting sunbeam yet upon the floor 
Rested—it pass'd away, and darker gloom 
Was gathering in the aisles. Each footstep's sound 
Was more distinctly leard, for all beside 
Was silent. Slow along the glimmering fane 
They pass'd, fike shadows risen from the tombs. 
The entrance-door was closed, lest anght intrude 
Upon the sanctity of this sad hour! 
‘The inner quoir they enter, part in shade 
And part in light, for now the rising meon 
Began to glance upon the shrines, and tombs, 
Aad pillars : trembling through the windows high 
One beam, a moment, on that cold grey stone 
{s flung—the word « Infelixs 1 is scarce seen— 
Beholil his grave-stone!» Osgood said. Each eye 
Was turn’d, Awhile intent they gazed, then knelt 
Before the aitar, on the marble stone! 
No sound was heard through all the dim expanse 
Of the vast building, none but of the air ] 
That came in dying echoes up the aisle, 
Like whispers licard at the confession-chair. 









+ To seme accoants it is suid the only inscription on the tomb wa 
«Infelix Harold,» 
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Thus Harold’s children, hand in hand, knelt down— 
Upon their father’s grave knelt down ! and pray'd— 

« Mave mercy on his soul—bave merey, Lord !+ 

They knelt a lengthen’d space, and how'd their heads, 
Some natural tears they shed, and cross'd their breasts, 
Then, rising slowly up, look’d round, and saw 

A monk approaching near, unmark’d before ; 

And in the farther distance the tall form 

As of a female. He who wore the hood 

And habit of a monk, approach'd and spoke— 

+ Brothers! heloved sister! know ye not 

These features?»—and he raised his hood—« Behold 
Me—me, your brother Marcus! whom these weeds, 
Since last we met, have hid from all the world: 

Let me kneel with you here!» 


When Adela 
Beheld him, she exclaim’d, « Oh! do we meet 
Here, my lost brother, o'er a father's grave? 
You live, restored a moment in thia world, 
To us as fram the grave!» And Godwin took 
Nis hand, and said, « My brother, tell as all— 
How have you lived unknown ?—Oh! tell us all.» 





« When in that grave our father (he replicd) 
Was laid, ye Hed, and [in this sad land 
Remain'd to cope with fortune. To these walls 
Jcame, when Ailric, from his vows absolved, 
With you was wand’ring, None my lineage knew, 
Or name, but I, some time, had won regard 
From the Superior—Osgood knew me not, 
For with Earl Edwin I had lived from youth— 
To our Superior thus I knelt and pray'd: 
‘Sis, I beseech you, for the love of God, 
And of our Lady Mary, and St John, 
You would receive me lerc to five and die 
Among you.'—What most moved my heart to take 
The vows, was this, that here, from day to day, 
From year to year, within the walls he raised, 
T might behold my Father's grave! This eve 
I sat in the Confessional, unseen, 
When you approaclid—f scarce restrain’d the tear, 
From many recollections, when I heard 
A tale of sorrow and of sin! Come near, 
Woman of woe !»—and a wan woman stood 
Before them, tall and stately; her dark eyes 
Shone, as th’ uncertain lamp cast a brief glare, 
And show’'d her neck, and raven hair, and lips 
Moving—She spoke not, but advanced and knelt— 
She, too—on Harold's grave; then pray'd aloud, 
«Oh! God be merciful to him—and me!« 


« Who art thou?» Godwin cried. 


« Ah! know ye not 
The wretched Editha? No children’s love 
Could equal mine !—I trod among the dead! 
Did C not, fathers?—trod among the dead 
From corse to corse, or saw men’s dying eyes 
Fix’'d upon mine, and heard auch groans as yet 
Rive, with remembrance, my torn heart—1 found 
Him, who reats here, where then he lay in blood! 
When he was buried, 1 beheld the rites 
At distance, and with broken heart retired 
To the wild woods; there 1 have lived unseen 
From that sad hour. Late, when the tempest rock’d, 





At midnight, a proud soldier shelter sought 

In my lone cell ; ’t wax when the storm was heasd 
Through the deep forest, and he tao had knelt 

At Mlarold’s grave!—Who was it?—He! the King! 
Say, fathers, was it not the hand of God 

That led his footsteps there!—But has he learn’d 

2 oh! ask this bleeding land, ! 
ight, a phantom came to me in dreams, 
And a voice said, ‘ Come, visit my cold grave!” ' 
I came, hy some mysterious impulse led; 

T heard the -song, and when the sound 
Had ceased, and all departed, save one monk, 
Who stood and gazed upon this grave alone, 

¥ pray’d that he would hear me, at this hour, 
Confess my secret sins, for my full heart 

Was labou {t was Harald’s son who sat 
In the Confessional, to me unknown— 

But all is now reveal’d—and lo! | stand 
Before you!» 












As she spoke, a thrilling awe 
Came to each heart: Jofticr she scem'd to stand 
In the dim moonlight, sorrowful, yet stern, 
Her aspect; and her breast was seen to beat: 
Her eyes were fix'd, and shone with fearful light— 
She raised her right hand, and her dark hair fell 
Upon her neck, whils¢ all, scaree hreathing, heard : 
« My spirit Ishours!» she exelaim’d! « this night! 
‘The tomb! the aliar! Ha! the vision strains 
My senses to oppression! Murk'd ye not 
The trodden throne restored? the Saxon line? 
Of England's monarchs bursting through the gloom? 
Lady, I look on thee—In distant years, 
Ey'n from the Northern throne which thou shalt share,? | 
A warrior-monarcl: shall arise, whose arm, 
In concert with this country, now how'd low, | 
Shall tear the eagle from a Conqueror's grasp, 
Far greater than this Norman! 


«Spare, O God !— 
My burning brain !s—Then, with a shriek, she fell 
Insensible upon the Saxons grave! 
They bore her from the fane—and Godwin said, 
« Peace, peace be with her, now and evermore!» 
He, taking Marcus by the hand, « Yet, here 
Thou shalt behold—behold, from day to day, 
This honour'd grave! But where in the great world 
Shall he thy place of rest, poor Adela’»— 
«Oh! God be ever with her!» Marcus cried, 
« With her, and you, my brothers! Here we part, 
Never io meet ayain—whiate'er your fate, 
1 shall remember with a brother's love, 
And pray for you! bat all my spirit rests ' 
In other worlds—in worlds, ols! not like this! 
Ye may return to this sad scene when I 
Am dust and ashes; ye may yet return— j 
And visit this sad spot; perhaps whea age 
Or grief has brought such change of heart as now 
I feel, then stall you look upon my grave— 
And shed one tear for him, whose iutest pray'r 
Will be—Ob! bless you! bless my sister, Lord!» 
Then Adela, with lifted look composed,— 
* Father, it is perform'd,— the duty vow'd 





> The Saxon line was restored through the sister of Atheling, 
2 A daughter of Harold musried Waldimir af Russia. ‘This part 
was written when the Emperor of Kussia was in England, 
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THE GRAVE OF THE LAST SAXON. 





When we return’d to this devoted land, 

The last sad duty of a daughter's love !— 

And now I go in peace—go to a world 

Of sorrow, conscious that a father’s voice 
Speaks to my soul, and that thine eye, oh God, 
Whate'er the fortunes of our future days, 

Is o'er us. Thou, direct our onward road !+ 
O'er the Jagt Saxon’s grave, old Osgood raised 
Mis hands, and pray’d— 


+ Father of Heav'n and Earth! 
Allis bencath thine eye! ’t is ours to bend 
In silence, Children of misfortune! loved, 
Revered—children of him who raised these roofs, 
No home is found for you in this sad land ; 
And none, perhaps, may know the spot, or shed 
A war upon the earth where ye are laid !s 
So saying, on their heads he placed his hands, 
And bless'd them all—but, after pause, rejoin’d, 
«’T is dangerous lingering here—the fire-cyed Lynx 
Would lap your blood !—Westward, beyond the Lea, 
There is a cell, where ye may rest to-night.» 





The portal open’d—on the battlements 
The moonlight shone—silent and beautiful! 
Before them lay their path through the wide world— 
The nightingales were singing as they pase'd ; 
And, looking back upon the glimm'ring tow'rs, 
They, led by Ailric, and with thoughts on Heav’n, 
Through the lone forest held their pensive way! 


CONCLUSION. 


Witt, on his imperial throne at York 

{s seated, clad in steel, all but his face, 

From casque to spur. His brow yet wears a frown, 
And his eyes show the unextinguish'd fire 

Of stedfast vengeance, as his inmost heart 

Yet tabour'd, like the ocean after storm. 

His sword unsheathed appears, which none beside 
Can wield ; his sable beard, full and diffused, 
Below the casque is spread; the tion ramps 

Upon his mailed breast, engrail'd with gold. 
Behind him stand his barons, in dark file! 
Ranged, and each feature hid beneath the helms ; 
Spears, with escutchvon'd banners on their points, 
Above their heads are raised. Though all alike 
Are cased in armour, know ye not that knight 
Who next, behind the King, seems more intent 
To listen, and a loftier stature bears? 

'T is bold Montgomerie; and he who kneels 
Before the seat, his armour, all with gules, 
Checker'd, and checker'd his small banneret, 

ts Lord Fitz-alain. William holds a scrotl 

In his right hand, and to Fitz-ain speaks: 

« All these, the forfeited domains and land 

Of Edwin and of Morcar, traitor-lords, 

From Ely to the banks of Trent, I give 

To thee and wine!» 





Fitzalain lowly knelt, 
And kiss'd his iron hand, then slow arose, 
Whilst all the Barons shouted, « Live the King!» 


' The picture ix takon from an original, preserved in Drake, in 
which William and bit baroas are thus represented, He is shown 
in the act of proveating bis nephew Alain with the forfeited lands of 
Earl Edwin. 











This is thy song, William the Conqueror, 
The tale of Harold's children, and the grave 

| OF the last Saxon! The huge fortress frowns 

| Still on the Thames, where William's banner waved, 
Though centuries, year after year, have pass’, 
As the stream flows for ever at its feet— 
Harold, thy bones are scatter'd and the tomb 
That held them, where the Lea’s torn wave delay'd, * 
Is seen no more; and the high fane, that heard 
The eleeson pealing for thy soul, 
‘A fragment stands, and vone will know the spot 
Where those, whom thou didst love, in dust repose, 
Thy children !—But the tale may not be vain, 

{J haply it awake one duteous thought 
Of filial tenderness. 





i That day of blood 
i Is pass'd, like a dark spectre! but it speaks 
Ev'n to the kingdoms of the earth— 





«Behold 
The hand of God! from that dark day of blood, 
| When Vengeance triumph’d, and dhe curfew knoll, 
; England, thy proud majestic policy 
| Slowly arose! through centuries of shade 
| The pile august of British liberty 








Tower'd, till behold it stand in clearer light 
Mlustrious. At its base fell Tyranny 

Gnashes his teeth, and drops the broken sword; 
Whilst Freedom, Justice, to the cloudless skies 
Uplift theic radiant forms, and Fame aloft 

Sounds o'er the subject seas, from East to West, 
From North to Soutls, her trumpet-—‘England, live! 
And rule, till waves and worlds shall be no more!'»! 





+ a Walthamr is, literally, the Ham in the Wold 

2 The following Extract from Speed will farther ilfustrate ibe 
ubject of the poem : 

«This victory thus obtained Dake William wholly ascribed vnco 
God, and by way of a solemne supplication or procession, qaue him 
{the thankes; aod pitching for thut aight bie pnailion among tbe 

bodies of the dead, the next day returned to Hastings, there to 
sult ypon his great and most prosperously begun enterp 
titat commandement far tho buriall of his stain souldiers. 

in, the vofortunate Queenca Brethren, by 

, came yato London, where, with thy 
‘egaou 10 lay che foundation of some fresh 
hopes; posting thence their messeny anew supply, and 
to comfort the English (who, through all the Land, were stricken 
into a foarefut astonishment this voexpected newes) froa a 
deapairiog feare, shewiny the chance of Warre to be mutable, their 
umber many oud Captaines sufficivat (a try another field. Alfred, 
Lishop of Yorke, there present, ond Presideat of the Assembly, 
yatly and prodently gaue his counsell forthwith ¢0 cons 
¢ Atueting (ihe trac heire) for th 
kewise loth the sea-Captaines and the Lon- 
Eurles of Yorkeshiro and Cheshire, Edwin and 
{whom shis fearefull state of their country could wot diss~ 
wade from disloyal ), plotting secretly to get the 
crown thomsclues, dred thai wise and soble designe, {a which, 
while the sorrowfull Queene, their sister, was conueyed to West- 
cbester, where, without state or tile of a Queene, she led a solitary 










































«The Mother af the slnine Kiug did oot so well moderate her 
womanly passions as to receiue sither comfort or counsell of ber 
friends; the dead body of hor soane shee greatly desired, and to 
that end sont to the Gonqnerour two ange brethren of his Abbey at 
ham, whe bad accompanied him in bis ynfortunate expedition : 
Their nomes jude them recorded in an olde manuscript) were 
Usegod and Ailric, wbose message to the Conquerour, not without 
abundance of teares and feare, is there set downe in the tenour as 
+ followetl = 
joble Duke ; and ro long io Le a most great aud mightie King, 
we thy most humble servants, destitute of all comfort (ax we would 
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we wero also of life) are come to thes as sent from our brethren, 
whom this dead King hath placed in the Monastery of Waltham, to 
attend the issuo of thix Inte dreadful batailly (wherein God 
favouring thy qaurret he is now tnken away end dead, which 
was our rentess -omforier, aod by whose onely houati- 
fall gnodnesse we were relicued and maintained, whom bee 
had placed 10 ssruo God in that Chorch), Whersfore wee most 
hambty request the (sow our dvead Lord) by that gracious fauour 
which the Lord of Lords hath shewed ynio thee, and for the reliefe 
of their soules who in this quarretl bage ended their duyes, that it 
may be lawful! for va by (by good feauy safely to 1aky and carry away 
with ve the dead body of the King, the Founder and builder of our 
Church and Monasterie; as slso the hodies of such othors as whom 
for the reusrence of him and for bis sake desired also co he buried 
with va, that the state of our Charch by their helpe strengthened, 
may be the stronger, and indure tho firmer.’ With whose so Lun~ 
ble a request, and abuodant tearvs, the victorious and worthy Duke 
motied, answered 

«Your King (said be) vamindfull of his faith, although be baue 
for the prosent endared the worthy punishment of bis fault, yet 
hath he wot therefore deserued to waot ibe honour af a Sepulchre 
or to were it Lut (hat he dyed a King, howsoeuer he 
eave by (he Kingdom, my parpose is, for the renerence of bim aod 
for the bealih of them who hauing left thelr wines und possessions 
haus herein my quarrel fost thule lines, to haltd bere a Ghurch und 
@ monastery with an hundred Monkes in ft, to pray fur them for 
ouer, ond in (he same Church to bury your King abous the rest, 
with all honour ynto so great a Priace, and for his sake to endow 
the samo with groat reurnewes,” 

«With which bis courteous apoech and promins, the two rotigious 
fathers, comforted and vaconrajed, uguin ceplied : 
‘ot 30, noblo Duke, but yravi this thy servants most humble 
requost, tne we may, for God by the leaue, rereine the dead hody 
of our Fonndor, aud 10 bury it in the placo which himself in bis life 
tim appointed, that woe, cheered with the proscncy of bia body, 
may thorcof take comfort, aud thaa bis Tomby may be voto our sue- 
cossors a .crpetual monument of his remembrance 

«The Duko, at he was of disposition gracious, and inclined to 
merry, forthwith granted their dusires, whureupon they drew out 
stores of gold to present him in way of gratulativa, which he not 
only vilorly refused, but also offered them plenty to supply what 
sovwer should he needfull for tho pompe of his funerali, as also for 
their costs in craunile to and fro, pining strit commandments that 
none of his souldiers sbuutd persume to molest them ia this he 
Rinesso oF in the ne. Then went they in hasie ¢0 the quurry 
of the dead, lmt by 20 meanes could tind the hody of the King ; for 
the countennaces of all men greatly alter by death, bot being 
muiwed aod imbrued with blond, they are not known to be the men 
Ahoy were, As for bis other rogatl eraxments which might have 
showed bia for thoby King, his dead carpx wus dospoylud of them, 
either through the groedy desire of prey (as the mannor of the fivkd 
is} or tobe the frit bringer of such bappy news, in hope of & 
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DEDICATION. 


TO THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY LAW, D.D. 
LORD BISHOP OF HATE AND WELLS. 





My peas Lonp, 
Ir t may be thought to have forgotten the Horatian 
precept,' in publishing this Poem, your Lordship, 1 





7 i et 














Days Departed, or Banwell Will; 


. A LAY OF THE SEVERN SEA: 
INCLUDING THE TALE OF THE MAID OF CORNWALL, OR 





of my way through mony years. 








princely reward, pon which purpose many times the bod: 
mangled nod dismembred, and so was this King after his de 
base souldier gasht and hackt into the legge, whem Duke W 
rewarded for so rnuuldier like a deed, cashetring him for euer cut 
of his wages and warres. So that Harold, lying stript, wounded, 
bemangl id goared ia his bloud, could not be founde nor 
I they sent for a woman named Fditbn (for her p 
surnamed Swan shals, thut fs, Swans-necke), whom hee en= 
secret lowe hefora he was King, who by some secret 
It knowue, found him oat, and then put 
into a coffin, was by diners of the Narman Nobilitie bouourably 
brought yato the place afierward calted Battle Bridge, when 
met hy the nob J io Wolit 
thers solemnly and wil «lamentation of kis mother, coyally 
interred, with this rude Epitaph (@), well beseeming the time, 
though not the person, 

+ Goodwioe, the eldest son of the Kiag Harold, being grown to 
some: ripenesse of years iu y* life of his Father, after his death and 
onerthrow hy the Conquernur, took his brother with 

















































setshire, slew Ed 
countered him, and takiog 
and departed till the next yeare. 
ith Beoru and Karte of Cornwall, #hd after 





he fought 
10 Ireland, 








where he spe 
+ Ed. 









wow of Edmoth and bis power in Soummesetstl 
11ed fa Cornwall and Devonshire, nt the conflict 
passed, repassed with Win in all bis 
voyuges, inuaxions, agit wares, hy sea and by lad, in England amd 
Treland ; and at the Inst departed with him from lrelund to Den 
marke, cooke him of all plasure and calamitie what 
socucr, aod atteading and depending wholly upon bia, tived and 
died with him in thai country. 
1s, the third sonae of the Kiog Harold, went with bis 
brothers ioto Ireland, ond returned with them the first Ue into 
England, and is neuer afier that mentioned omongs! them, nor 
elsenticre, volesse (as sone coniectuve) be he that Magnus, who, 
seeing the mutability of bumano affires, Lecame an Anchoret, 
whose epitaph, poioting to his Danish originatl, the leurned Cla 
ronciaux diseouored ip a little desofate Church at Lewes, in Susvox, 
whero, in the gaping chinks of aa arch in ths wall, in aeude and 
uve warue character, certain old imperiert verses were fouod.n 

A daughier, iy is vot known, loft England with her 
brothers, wad songled refage with them in Denmark, 
feu, who stys, «She aftorwneds 
married Waldemar, King of Russin.e To this daughter I bave 
given the nome aud character in the poem. 




































(a) For 





vee Speed. 


SPECTRE AND PRAYER-BOOK. 








own 
i 
fear, must have your share of the blame, as but for | 
yourself it would not have been written. Whatever may | 
be its merits or success, I rejoice, at least, that [have an | 
opportunity of expressing, publicly, my high esteem, and 
most grateful feelings, towards lim, wlio, as he sug- 
gested the subject, will be the first to pardon its defects 
of execution; and 





I remain, my Lord, most faithfully, your obliged 
Friend and Servant, 





tes Pies. Bas 

















| Shakspeare and Milton are the great masters of the 


| with the higher tone of general colouring; but the in- 








BANWELL HILL. 





PREFACE. 





Tux cstimation of a Poem of this nature must depend, 
first, on its arrangement, plan, and disposition ; secondly, 
on the judgment, propriety, and feeling, with which— 
in just and proper anccession and relief—picture, pa- 
thos, moral and religious reflections, historical notices, 
or affecting incidents, are interwoven. 

The reader will, in the next place, attend to the ver- 
sification, or music, in which the thoughts are conveyed. 








verse I have adopted. But who can be heard after them? 
The render, however, will at least find no specimens of 
sonorous harmony ending with such significant words 
as «of» wand,» « ify» « but,» ete., of which we haye had 
lately some splendid examples. { would, therefore, only 
request of him ¢o observe, that when such passages occur 
in this poem as « Vanishing!» « Hush!» ete. it was from 
design, and not from want af ear. * 

An intermixture of intages and characters from com- 
mon Sife might be thought, at first sight, out of keeping 








terspersion of the comic, provided the due mock-heroic 
stateliness be kept up in the language, has often the 
effect of light and shade, as will be apparent on looking 
at Cowper's exquisite «Task,» though he has often of- 
fended against taste. The only difficulty is « happily to 
steers from grave to gay. 

So far respecting the plan, the execution, the versifi- 
cation, and style. As to the sentiments delivered in this 
poem, and in the notes, I must explicitly deckare, that 
when Iam convinced, as a clergyman and a magistrate, 
there has been an increase of crimes, owing, among 
other causes, to the system pursued hy some + nominal» 
Christians, who will not preach + these threes (faith, 
hope, and charity) according to the order of St Paul, 
but keep two of these graces, and the GknaTest of Lt, 
out of sight, upon any human plea or pretension ; when 
they do not preach, «add to your faith virtue,» when 
they will not preach, » Christ died for the sins of the 
world, and not for ouss only;» when, from any pleas 
of dheir own, or persuaded by any sophistry or faction, 
they become, most emphatically, « dumb dogs» to the 
sublime and affecting morat parts of that Gospel which 
tuey have engaged before God to deliver; and above all, 
when crimes, as I am verily persuaded have been, are, 
and must be, the consequence of such public preach~ 
ing,—leaving others t «stand or fall» to their own 
God; Ishalt be guided by my own understanding, and the 
plain Word of God, as I find it earnestly, simply, beau- 
tifally, and divinely set before me, by Christ and his 
Apostles; and go facling, ¥ shall as fearlessly deliver my 
own opinions, heing assured, whether popular or un- 
popular, whether they offend this man or that, this 
sect or that sect, they will not easily be shaken. 

I might ask, why did St, Pawl add, 80 emphatically, 
«rags TURES,» when he enumerated the Christian 

















» Of blankevorse of the kind to which T have alluded, J om 
tempted 10 give a specimen 
“T was summer, aod we sall'd to Greenwich fa 
Afouroar'd boat. The son was shining, and 
The scenes delightful ; while we gazed on 





| graces? Doubtless. because he thought the distinction 





The river winding, till we landed 
The Ship, ete. 





very important. Why did St Peter say, « add to your 
faith virtue?» Because he thonght it equally important 
and essential, Why did St John say, « Christ died for 
the sins of the whole world, and not far ours only?» 
Because be thought it equally important and necessary. 

Never omitting THE ATONEMENT, SUSTIFICATION BY 
vars, the Frutts of the Spirit, and never separating 
ratte from its hallowed fellowship, we shall find all 
other parts of the Gospel unite in harmonious subordi- 
nation; but if we shade the moral parts down, leave 
them out, contradict them, by insidious sophistry—the 
Scripture, so far from being » rightly divided,» will he 
discordant and clashing. The man, be he who he 
may, who preaches « faith,» without charity ; who 
preaches « faith without virtue;» is as pernicious and 
false an expounder of the divine message, as he who 
preaches «good works,» without their legitimate and 
only foundation, Guntsrtan PAITR. 

One would suppose from the language of some preach- 
ces, the «civil,» «decent,» «moral+ people, from the 
times of Baxter to the present, want amendment most! 
We ail know, that mere morals, which have xo Ganrs~ 
TIAN Rasts, are not the Gospel of ( but T might 
tell Richard, with great respect notwithstanding, for 1 
respect his sincerity and his heart, that, at least, «decent» 
and «civil,» and «moral» penple,! are not worse than 
indecent, immoral, and uncivil people; and when there 
are so many of these last, J think a word or two of reproof 
woutd not much hurt chem, let the « decent,» «moral,» 
and «civil,» be as wicked as they may. 

Thope it is not necessary for me to disclaim, in speak- 
ing of facts, the most remote idea of throwing a slight 
on the sincerely pions of any portion of the community 
but if religion does not invigorate the higher feelings 
and principles of moral obligation ;—if a heartless and 
hollow jargon is often substituted, in place of the fun- 
damental laws of Christian obedience ;—if ostentatious 
affectation supersedes the meck, unobtrusive, character 
of feminine devotion ;—if a petty peculiarity of system, 
a kind of conventional code of godliness, usurps the 
place of the specific righteousness, visible in its Fruits, 
wof whatsoever things are nuxes?, whatsoever things 
, whatsouver things ave lovely ,»—if, 10 be fluent 
and flippant in the jargon of this petty peculiarity of 
code, is made the criterion of exclusive godliness ;— 
when, by thousands and thousands, after the example 
of Jlawker, and others of the same school, Ghristianity 
is represented as having neither « an if, or but,» the con- 
clusion being Seft for the innumerable disciples of such 
a Gospel-school;—when, herause none—« nto not one, 
is withowe sig, and none can stand upright in the sight 
af Him whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity; they 
who have exercised themselves to «have a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man,» though sensible 
of innumerable offences, are considered, by implication, 
before God, as not better than Burkes or Thurtells, for 
the imputation of utter depravity must mean this, or be 
mere hollow verba ef voces;—when amusements, or 
recreations, vicious only in their excess, are proclaimed 
as national abominations, while real abominations stalls 
abroad, as ix the case in Sarge manufacturing towns, 
with « the Lord,+ « the Lord,» on the lips of some of the 
most depraved ;—when, from these causes, 1 do sin- 
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+ Baxter's «Saints feat. » 
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cerely believe the heart has been hardened, and the 
understanding deteriorated, the wide effects being vi 
sible on the great criminal body of the mation, 
conceive J do a service to EvANGELICAL RELIGION 
speaking, as I feel, of chat Sudicrous caricature whi 
so often in society usurps its name, and apes and dis- 
graces its divine character, 

Lam not amoug those, who divide the Clergy of the 
Chareh of England into classes; and 1 think it my duty 
ingenuonsly to declare, that the opinions I have given, 
of the effvets of such public doctrines as I have deserib- 
ed, be they preackwd, or published, by whom they may, 
were writtun without commmnication with any one 
iving. T think it right to declare this, most explicitly, 
lest the distinguished character, to whom this poem is 
inscribed, might be supposed to have any participation 
in such sentiments; though, I trust, no possible ohjec- 
tion could be niade to the manly avowal of my opinion 
of the injurious effects of anti-nomian, or shades of 
anti-nomian doctriaes. 

Farther, the object of my remarks is not piety; but 
ostentatious publicity and affertation, far more disgust- 
ing in the assumed garb of female piety than under any 
shape, and often attended by acting far more disgusting 
Gian any acting on any stage,! 

As the subject has excited attention, perhaps the 
following Letter, in answer tosome particalar Strictures, 
mace in the public papers on the appearance of the first 
edition, will be the best explanation of my sentiments, 
as a Clergyman, conveyed in the Poem and Notes: 















To the Editor, etc. 


Str,—T am much obliged to you for sending me a 
copy of the Paper whick contains some strictures on the 
sentiments J lave avowed in my poem, and illustrated 
in the notes; and I trust to your candour and justice to 
permit me to make some remarks on those strictures. 

The accusation, publicly hrought aginst me, as a 
man, a Christian, and a clergyman, is a most serious 
one; and though your Correspondent has not given 
name, I give Ming promptly ; because, to such an accu- 
sation, come fromwhom it may, 1 feel myself bound to 
reply. 

The accusation is—that + it appears» to the writer 
» that Thave been on the warca for ovpoaruntties to 
hitch in whatever 1 could meet with, calculated to 
vitury Evancenicat, Painctpirs.» 

Tdeny, first, every syllable, in part and in toto, of this 
sweeping accusation. I throw the imputation back with 
scorn, 

Had [ heen on the watch for opportunities to hitch in 
whatever could be met with, not against EvanceLicaL 
Principuxs—but, as I said in my Preface, « against 
anti-moral and anti-scriptural principless—I could 
have made. my book as large as Thomas Aquinas's 
« Summa Summe!s 

T took a few instances that occurred, and those chiefly 
under my own cognizance as a magistrate, of effects 

















Reet als) H 
produced in society by a system of anti-nomian, and 


anti-moral, and anti-scriptural principles, disseminated 


+ Tai induced to extruct a passage feom the letter of a Lady, 
herself of the moxt virtuous and boly life, and one of the most 
powerfully pathetic writers of the age:—«T bave been obliged to 
ftive orders never to let in any wandering ladies, with stuffed black 
aga ond evident pockets!» 

















through town and country: but so far from lying in 
watch—as John Calvin did, to catch the poor man he 
burnt ali for not heing a Calvinist~1 can furnish 
your Correspondent with innumerable instances, and 
ail horrible! not the abuses, but the consequences, the 
DEMORALISING consequences, of anti-moral principles, 
and anti-moral preaching ; and these, if he wishes it, he 
shall have. 

T hold + Evanceticat Parwciptrs» as sacred as him- 
self; and my clorieal life has been spent in enforcing 
them, under the awful impression of « Woe unto me, if 
T preach not the Gospel.» 

But these principles I have not learned in the sehool, 
Tconfess, of Thomas Scott, or Thomas Aquinas, or any 
other « great» man—s great» in your Correspondent’s 
opinion: havcnoteacher but «Christ and his Apostles,» 
and no « Evangelical principles» but such as I find in 
the Holy Word of God. 

If T have spoken with disrespect of the « great» Scott, 
as he is called, } spoke as I thought it my duty to do; 
because « he appeared to me to take every opportunity 
to hitch in» his human system in the face of the plainest 
texts of the worn or Gov. I spoke with reverence of 
an excellent lady and eloquent writer, because in all 
those writings, through a long life, she appears to me 
never to have a system to « hitch inj» and never, like 
those of whom I spoke, separated Canisvian duties 
from Christian faith! and may He, whom she has 
faithfully so served through life, be with her when that 
life is passing away. 

Now. Sir, you have my reasons for speaking without 
respect of onc, and my reasons for speaking with reve- 
rence and affection of the other : for « little-minded» as 
your Correspondent may deem me, I have hailed that 
man as a Christian and brother, to whatever sect or 
denomination he may belong, who, having no human 
system to support, so writes, and so lives, that we may 
see «his good works, and glorify our Father which is ia 
Heaven !n 

Upon different views of « Evangelical Principles» my 
motto has heen always that of a far greater human 
authority than tl great Scotts — 




















In uocessacii 





 wnitas ; in dubiis, likertas 





0 ouinibus, charitas, 

MeLaxcruon, 
But this docs not, and ought not to prevent my giv- 
Xi My opinions upon that system of anti-moral prin- 
ciples, which T most conscientiously belive 10 be one 
most effective cause of the INCREASE OF CRIMES. 

And now, let me ask your Correspondent, why should 
the manly avowal of these sentiments be caliud by so 
harsh, and so unjust a term, as « vilifying Evangelical 
Principles»? I fear the injudicious ardour of your Gor- 
respondent must tend to « vitify Evangelical Principles» 
far more than avy thing that I have said, in oem or 
Notes, What! are Evangelical Principles to be vilified 
Ly cases of hypocrisy, pious adultery, and praying fel- 
ony! Take care, you who are so sensitive when such 
crimes are mentioned, lest others, more « little-minded» 
than myself, might think « the gall'd jade wincss+ !! 
Let me, however, seriously ask, according 10 « Evange- 
lical Principles,» ave we to « strain at gnats and swal- 
low Camets+? to take the « tithe of mint, anise, and 
cummin,» and to neglect the weightier matters of the 
Law? So, to « preach Farrn, Fara,» that thousands 
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may think Fart quite enough, whether accompanied | 


by « good works» or not? According to « Evangelical 
Principles» must we denounce a Dance, and be dumb 
on «envy, batred, and all uncharitableness«? Must 
we denounce a Danee, as a dance, under whatever regu- 
lations, when the father received his penitent prodigal 
son with «dancing?» Must we denounce the Dasma, 
when St Paw, writing to the Corinthians on a subject 
so awful as the Resurrection from the Dead, quotes a 
line from the Grecian play-writer, Menander; 
nearly three years in Greece, where the plays of Fi 
pides (the Shakspeare of Greece, if aught earthly could 
resemble Shakspeare), and the plays of Sophocles and 
Menander were constantly acted—yet never said one 
word against the sinfulness of the Drama! 

Your Correspondent thinks it were well if 1 knew 
somewhat more of « Evangelical Principles»! 
then learn my Evangelical Principles from the inhu- 
man Calvin? or of him who schools me? Possibly I 
may know a8 muchas be does of the « Evangelical Prin- 
ciples» of the New Testament; and, at all events, I shail 
consult that Hoty noox, and hot Tracts or Magazines! 

Living in the most friendly intercourse with Dissenters, 
of various denominations, honoured by me hecause they 
dissent from conscience ;—-making no difference,in the 
Church | deem Apostolical, between a good man and 
sincere Christian, by whatever name he may call him- 
self, or he called by others;—a member, from its com- 
mencement, of that Society which distributes the /oly 
Fible, without note or comment;—I trust I may be al- 
lowed, without offence to any, to express my opinions 
freely on «any comment» or comments on that Divine 
Caite! 

Jf what I have ingenuously stated, be to « yilify Evan- 
gelicalePrinciples,» then I have vilified them; but if I 
have sought truly and earnestly not to « vilify them,» 
hut to exalt them as best I may in this course of exist- 
ence, then, Sir, I shall leave others to judge between me 
and your Correspondent, 

Upon the topic of « vilifying,» I must add, if I had 
« vilified» a numerous body of excellent men, among 
Dissenters, as one whom your Correspondent thinks 
« greats has « vilified» a great hody of Clergymen,—to 
which vilifications, on one side, your Correspondent 
seems to make no objection ;—if I had so « reviled» ex- 
cellent men among the Dissenters, because they did not 
agree with me in Scriptural views ;—1 know I should 
have siudied to little purpose, even to my grey hairs, the 
unsophisticated + Word of God,» in which « revilers» 
are classed with « murderers.» 

T hope, therefore, the public will believe J have « ne- 
yILED» no man, nor any get of men, nor Evancericat 
Ppinctpces, according to the Evangelists themselves; 
hat, being convinced that crimes have increased in con- 
sequence of anti-moral publications and preachments, 
I have manfully avowed this opinion, as I felt it my 
duty to God and man! 

Tam, Sir, etc. 
Ww. Liste Bowres. 





nd tiving 

















P. 8. I shall be most happy to find that what I had 


heard respecting the murderer Gillham was unfounded ; 


but the rhapsody in the papers respecting his immediate 
reception into bliss, without a word of repentance, is 








1 Rowland illage Dialogues. 


Must I i 





sufficient to confirm my opinions of one of the causes 
of crimes! 

I bear that « Evangelical Principles+! are triumphant 
in their career, notwithstanding such efforts as mine ! 
All my humble efforts are for them. That they prevail 
universally on the Bench of Bishops who denies? but 
this prevalence of piety, wanted no suck: testimony. As 
to the Indges, they, I am sure, will never be of any 
school which, every Assize, furnishes the most revolting 
cases of human depravity! 





Having explained my sentiments, I shall enter into no 
future contests. The sentiments respecting parochial 


» «Evangelical Principles.» Lest, In fature, there should he ony 
anistake, on @ subject so important, a young Gentieman, desiguaring 
bimsel( Fetlow of a College In Cambridge, and Curate of a manu- 

staring Town in Wittsbire, has most condescendingly informed 
s far as our huwhle intellects will permit aa to follow bis rea~ 
sonings—which wonlil, indeed, puxzle Dang Scotus bimselt— what 
true Apostolical, and Evangelical Principles are!) an information 
the mere valuable, when be deseriles himself as having been once 
pot more coligbtened than Mr Warner, 10 whom be ‘os the best 
advice, gravely informing bim, that « length of years should teach 
wisdom ! which he, to whom tbe advice i given, may profit by 
or not. 

This young mon, very different from the young man of whom So- 
lumon speaks, in tho 7th verse of the 71h chapter of Proverbs, 
doultless ax entinent for Leansixe, as for spiritual light, for he de- 
siqnates himself «Fellow of a College in Cambridge,» as well on 
Curate; and we cannot but believe that, at the illustrious sent of 
aeademical tearning, his mathematica! studies contributed to rendec 
Dis reasonings 40 little confused, besides thy plenary desistunce be 
derives from higber sources, When ho idda to the information of 
being Fellow of a College, thnt he fx alae Curuce of n wravfacturing 
town in Wiltshire, we sould hnpe che intimation would not Le lost 
‘on our geod Bishop, who, of course, ost tament that such leurn- 
ing, and such superior gifts, accompanied with such modesty and 
charity, should be plnced—under a bushel !! For myself-~being in 
duckness, ond earnestly praying God I may so continne, If thls 
specimen by Evangelical light con only say, fa the loaguage of 
poor Cowper, 


From such Apostles, ob { yo mitred Heads, 
Preserve oon Cuenca! 



































Bat what do wolearn from this Fellow of e College, and aposiotie 
Curate? First ; that Jesus Christ, «in whom nwes.r THe rouLeKss of 
of the Godbend hodily,» did not speak, to hnman comprehension, 
more platnty thaa the Apostoli rs of the Epistlus, for, un~ 
doubtedly, they spoke « as the Spirit guve them utterance !! (a) 

Secondly; that na some thing Episdles, appear to Mr 
Warner not quite so plain as they do to spirits—who possess that 
4 lightr— 





wel 












To which other men are blind, 
As pigs are sail, 10 see, he wind (Eeptmnas)—— 


the reatoa is obvious, « the Gospel is hid to those that perish! {» 

Ergo, Mr Warner is pronounced,.by this infallible curate, to be 
pensive! {+ Under this moathena of this Apostolic felaw of a 
college, Mr. Warner can oals derive some very imperfect camfort, 
that he is in the same condition of twat Arostue, to whom his 
Master said, v Feed wy sheop! t= for this very Apostle himself says, 
speaking of tho Epistles of St Paul, « ia which are some things bard 

be oxpzrsroon !> But che consequence, to my underetnoding, is 
evioble! The reason why Mr Warner does not find some things in 
the apostolic Epistles, 80 plain at in tho Gospel of Gunist, is bo 
cause be 1s Fenisnisc !! Truth buing « bid to those that perish!» & 
fortiori, St Pewe ene tt 

the same authority, we learn that «the Lord's Prayer,» 

which some ignorant Christians Lave thought Uke most « renexce 
lareRrEcr,* so pronounced by a awaax ezine | I bare 
too high an opinion of sincere Christians, af any danamination, to 
supposo, except among the most vulgtr aud iliverate, thot they, for 
4 moment, assent 10 these conclusions; but such assertions bore 
absolutely found defenders in periodical publications, 


































(a) Noone exer deuicd that 






i Scripture was piven by inspira 
tion» aud that, therefore, tho Epistles have the same authority as tho 
Gospels, but not the same clearness. Tam aot dofendiog Mr Warner, 
Lue merely makiug 2 uecessary distinction. 
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morals in my Poem were uot «hitcked in,» but had 
naturally a place; the subject being the morals of a 
parish of which my father was rector, compared with 
the state of morals as now exhibited, too often, in 
country parishes, as well as manufacturing towns. 


BANWELL Cave. 


The following Extract of a Letter from Mr Warner, 
will enable the reader to form his own opinion con- 
cerning the vast accumulation of bones in this Cave :— 

+The sagacity of Mr Beard having detected the cx- 
istence of the cavern, and his perseverance effected a 
precipitous descent into it; the objects offered to his 
notice were of the mast astonishing and paradoxical 
description—‘an antre vast, rude from the hand of 
Nature, of various elevations, and branching into seve~ 
ral recesses; its floor overspread with a huge mingled 
mass of hones and mud, black earth (or decomposed 
animal matter), and sand from the Severn Sea, whicli 
flows about six miles to the northward of Banwell vil- 
lage. The quantity of bones, and the mode by which 
they could be conveyed to, and deposited in, the place 
they occupied, were points of equal difficulty to he 
explained: as the former amounted to several waggon 
loads; and as no access to the cavern appeared to exist, 
except a fissure fram above, utterly incapable, from its 
narrow dimensions, of admitting the falling in of any 
animal larger than a common sheep; whereas, it was 
evident, that huge quadrupeds, such as unknown beasts 
of the ox tribe, bears, wolves, and, probably, hyenas 
and tigers, had perished in the cave. But, though the 
questions how and when were unanswerable, this con- 
clusion was irresistibly forced upon the mind, by the 
phenomena submitted to the eye.—that, as the recep- 
tacle was infinitely too small to contain such a crowd 
of animals in their living state, they must necessarily 
have occupied it in succession: one portion of them 
after another paying the debt of nature, and (leaving 
their bones only, as a memorial of their existence on 
the spot) thus making room io the cavern for a suc- 
ceeding eset of inhabitants, of similar ferocious habits to 
themselves, The difficulty, indeed, of the ingress of 
such heasts into the Cave did not long continue to be 
invincible; as Mr Beard discovered and cleared out, a 
lateral aperture in it, sufficiently inclining from the 
perpendicular, and sufficiently large in its dimensions, 
to admit of the easy descent into this subterrancous 
apartment of one of its unwieldy tenants, though loaded 
with its prey, 

«From the cireumstances premised, you will, pro- 
bably, anticipate my thoughis on these remarkable phe- 
nomena; if not, they are as follow :—I consider the 
Cavern to have been formed at the period of the ori- 

ginal deposition and consolidation of the matter con- 
stituting the mountain limestone in which it is found ; 
possibly, by the agency of some elastic gas, imprisoned 
in the mass, which prevented the approximation of its 
particles to each other; or, by some unaccountable in- 
terruiplion to the operation of the usual laws of its erys- 
tallization ;—that, for a long succession of ages anterior 
to the deluge, and previously to man’s inhabiting the 
colder regions of the carth, Banweut Cave had been 
inhabited by successive generations of beasts of prey; 
which, as hunger dictated, issued from their den, pur- 





sued, and slaughtered the gregarious animals, or wilder 
quadrupeds, in its neighbourhood, and dragged them, 
either bodity or piecemeal, to this retreat, in order to 
feast upon them at leisure, and undisturbed ;—that, the 
bottom of the cavern thus became a kind of charnel- 
house, of various and unnumbered beasts ;—that, this 
seene of cxeursive carnage continued till ‘the Flood 
came,’ biending ‘ the oppressor with the oppressed,’ and 
mixing the hideous furniture of the den with a quan~ 
tity of extraneous matter, brought from the adjoining 
shore, and subjacent lands, by the waters of the deluge, 
which rolled, surging (as Kirwan imagines), from the 
North-western quarter ;—that, previously to this total 
submersion, as the flood increased on the lower grounds, 
the animals which fod upon them ascended the heights 
of Mendip, to escape impending death ; and, with panic, 
rushed (a8 many as could gain entrance) into this 
dwelling-place of their worst enemies;—that, number- 
less birds also, terrified by the clemental tumutt, flew 
into the same den, as a place of temporary refuye ;— 
that, the interior of the cavern was speedily filled by 
the roaring deluge, whose ‘waters, dashing and erushing 
the various substances which they embraced, against 
the ragged rocks, or against each other, and continuing 
this violent and incessant action for atleast three mouths, 
at length tore asunder every conpected form, separated : 
every skeleton, and produced that confusion of sub- | 
stances, that scene of disjecta membra, that mixture 
and disjunction of bones, which were apparent on the 
first inspection of the cavern; and which are now visi- 
ble in that part of it, which has been hitherto un- 
touched,» 

Respecting the language of the Poem, I had nearly 
forgotten one remark. In almost all the Jocal poems [ 
have read, there is generally a confusion of the following 
nature. A local descriptive poem must consist, first, of 
the graphic view of the scenery around the spot from 
whence the view is taken; and, seconilly, of the reflec- 
tions and feclings which that view may be supposed to 
excite. The feelings of the heart naturally associate 
themselves with the idea of the tones of the supposed 
poetical harp; but oxturnal scenes are the province of 
the pencil, for the harp cannot paint woods and hills, 
and, therefore, in almost ali descriptive poems, the 
pencil and the lyre clash, Hence, in one page, the 
poet speaks of his lyre, and in the next, when he leaves 
feelings to paintto the eye, hefore the harp is out of the 
hand, he turns to the pencil! This fault is almost ine- 
vitable; the reader, therefore, will see in the first page 
of this poem, that the graphic pencil I assumed, when 
the tones of the harp were inappropriate, 

1 feel that I ought to make some apology to the 
reader, for the lightness of some of my Notes, particu- 
larly to the excellent Prelate, to whom the paem is 
inseribed; but it will be recollected, the poem is on 
« Days Departed, and a few incidental anecdotes, relat- 
ing to that period of my life, will, { trust, be pardoned. 





us sentiments, and characteristic sketelies, 
my name is given. I deeply regret to have heard, that 
any respectable individua! could have so far mis- 
understood me, as to apply any of the general portraits 
of clerical character, seen every day, to themselves, as if 
they exclaimed, | am this «anti-moral clergyman ;> I 
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am this « drawling doctor ;» 1 am this « half jockey 
and half clerk!» 1 therefore, again, most solemnly 
declare, [neither had, nor have, any particular character 
in view; but merely sketched such general characters 
as are very commonly met with. Little should I expect 
any clandestine or unmanly attacks on this account, 
which, if they manifest any thing, manifest only the 
truth and justice of the general remarks. 7 

Having, in the firstedition, observed, that I disclaimed 
all personalities, except of the « riders of the clock,» at 
Wells, will it be believed that it has been said, 1 had in 
view an amiable and exectlent Prelate of our Church ? 
T might well disdain to make the least reply. 
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ARGUMENT. 


PART 1. 

Introduction—Retrospective—General View — Cave — 
Bones—Brief Sketch of Events since the Deposit— 
Ejrypt—Druid—Roman—Saxon—Dane—Norman 
Hil!—Campanula—Bleadon—Weston—Stecp Holms 
—Solitary Flower on Steep Holms, the Piony—Fiat 
Holms~—-Three unknown Graves—Sea—Sea, treache- 
rous in its tranquillity—My Elton’s Children—Packct- 
boat sunk, 





PART IL, 

First Sound of the Sea—First Sight of the Sca—Mother 
~—~Children—Uphill Parsonage—Father—~ Wells Clock 
—Clock Figure—Contrast of Village Manners—Village 
Maid—Raral Nymph before the Justices—State of 
Agricultura! Districts—Cause of Crimes— Workhouse 
Girl—Manufactory Ranters—Prosing Parson—Prig 
Parson-—Calvinistic Gommentators, etc,— Anti-morat 
Preaching—True and False Piety—Crimes passed over 
by Anti-moral Preachers—Bible, without note or 
comment—English Jaggernaut—Village Picture of 
Combe—Village-School Children, educated by Mrs 
P. Scrope—Annual Mecting on the Lawn of 140 
Children—Olt Nurse— liencvolence of English Land- 
lords--Poor Widow and Dauyhter—Stourkead—Ken 
at Longleat—Marston House—Karly Travels in Si 
zerlant—Compton House—Clergyman’s Wife— 
lage Clergyman, 





PART ut. 
Tale of a Cornish Maid—Her Prayer-Book—Her 
Mother—Prayer-Book—Widow and Son—Tales of 
Sea-Life—-Phantom-Ship of the Cape. 





PART IY. 

Solitary Sea—Ship--Sea-seenes of Southampton con- 
trasted—Solitary Sand—Young Lady—Severn—Wal- 
tou Castle—Picture of Bristol-—-Congresbury—Brock- 
ley-Coomb—Fayland—Cottage—Poor Dinali—Gob- 
lin-Coomb ~~ Langford Court Mendip Lodge— 
Wrington—Blaydon—Author of the tune of « Auld 
Robin Grays—Auld Robin Gray—Auld Lang Syae. 

PART ¥, 

Lang Syne—Return to the Deluge—Vision of the Flood 
—Archanyel—Trump — Voice — Phantow - Horse — 
Dove of the Ark—Dove ascending—Conclusion. 











PART EL. 
INTRODUCTION—-GENERAL VIEW—CAVE—ASCENT—viEW— | 
STERP HOLMS—FLAT HOLMS—SEA. 


Ir, gazing from this eminence, F wake, 

With thronging thoughts, the harp of poesy 
Once more, ere night descend—haply, with tones 
Fainter, and haply with a long farewell; | 
If—looking back upon the leagthen’d way i 
My fect have trod, since, long ago, I left 

Those well-known shores, and when mine eyes are fill’d + 
With tears,—lI take the pencil in its turn, 

And shading light the landscape spread below, 

So smilingly beguile those starting tears— 
Something—the feelings of the human heart— ' 
Something, the scene itself, and something more— 
A wish to gratify one gen'rous mind— 

May plead for pardon :— 


To view the dark memorials of a world + 
Porish'd at the Almighty's voice, and swept 
With all its noise away! Since then, unmark'd, 
Jn that rude Cave those dark memorials lay, | 
And told no tale! Hl 


| 
To this spot I came | 
| 


Spirit of other times, 
Sad Shadow of the ancient world, come forth, 
Thou who hast slept four thousand years, awake !—~ 
Rise from the Cavern’s last recess, and say, 
What giant cleft in twain the neighbouring rocks, * 
Then slept for ages in vast Ogo's Cave, 3 
And left them, rent and frowning, from that hour; 
Say, rather, when the stern Archangel stood 
Above the tassing of the flood, what arm. 
Shatter'd this mountain, and its hollow chasm 
Heap'd with the mute memorials of that doom? 





Spirit of other times, thou speakest not! 
Yet who could gaze a moment on that wreck 
OF desolation, but must pause to think 
Of the mutations of the Globe ;—of Time, 
Hurrying to onward spoil ;—of his own life, 
Swift passing, as the summer light, away ; 
Of Him, who spoke, and the dread storm went forth. 


The surge came, and the surge went back, and there— 
‘Fhece—when the black abyss had ceased to roar, 
And waters, shrinking from the rocks and hills, 
Slept in the solitary sunshine—there, 
‘The bones, that strew the inmost cavern, lay :_, 
And when forgotten centuries liad pags'd, 
And the grey smoke went up from villages, 
And cities, with their tow'rs and temples, shone, 
And kingdoms rose and perish’d—there they lay! 

. 


‘The crow sail'd o'er the spot, the villager 
Plodded to morning toil, yet undisturb’d 


“ The reader is referred to Dr Rucklaud's most interesting il- 
Justratioas of shese remains of a former world. The Bfvbop of uth 
and Welts has built n picturesque aad appropriat: cottage near the 
cave, on the bill commanding this tine view. 

2 ‘The stopendons Cheddar Cliffs, in the neighbourhood. 

2 Wookey. 





Anteuin Ogunis. 
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They lay :—when fo !—as if but yesterday 

The Archiangel's trump had thunder'd o'er the deep, 
The mighty shade of ages that are pass‘d, 

Tow'rs into light! Say, Christian, is it true? 

That dim recess, that cavern, heap'd with bones, 
Will echo to thy Bible 





Bat awhile 

Ure fet me stand, and gaze upon the scene, 

That head-land, and those winding sands, and mark 
The morning sunshine,—on that very shore 

Where once a child [ wander'd—« Oh! return,» 

(I sigh) « return a moment, days of youth, 

Of childhood,—ob, return!+ How vain the thought, 
Vain as unmanly! yet the pensive Muse, 

Snblamed, may dally with imaginings ; 

For this wide view is like the scene of life, 
Once traversed o’cr with carelessness and glee, 
And we look back upon the vate of years, 
And hear remember'd voices, and behold, 
Tn blended colours, images and shades 
Long pass'd, now rising, as at Memory's call, 
Again in softer light. ‘ 
T see thee not— 
Home of my infancy—F see thee not, 
Thou Fane that standest on the hill alone, 1 
The homeward sailor's sea~mark; but I view 
Brean Down heyond, and there, thy winding sands, 
Weston, and, far away, one wand'ring ship, 
Where stretches into mist the Severn Sea. 

There, mingled with the clouds, old Cambria draws 
Its stealing line of mountains, lost in haze; 

There, in mid-channel, sit the sister Holms, * 
Sceure and tranquil, though the tide’s vast sweep, 
As it rides by, might almost seem to rive 
The deep foundations of the Earth again, 
Threat'ning, as once, resistless, to ascend 

In tempest to this height, to bury here 
Fresh-weltering carcasses! 


But, lo, the Cave! 
Descend the steps, cut rudely in the rock, , 
Cautious.—The yawning vaale is at our feet! 
Long caverns, winding within caverns, spread 
On either side their labyrinthe—all dark, i 
Save where the light fails glimm’ring on huge bones, 
in mingled multitudes. Ere yet we ask 
Whose bones, and of what animals they form'’d 
The structure, when no human voice was heard 
In all this Isle; look upward to the roof 
That silent drips, and has for ages dripp'd, 
From which, like icicles, the stalactites 
i then ask of the Geologist, 
Hire, vaulting the rude chamber, scoop'd 
ast recesses ; the Geologist 
Will talk of limestone rock—of stalactites, 
And oolites, and hornblende and grey wacke! 
With sounds almost as craggy as the rock 
Of which he speaks—Feldspar, and Gneis, and Schorl! 
But let us learn of this same Troglodyte, 2 











* Uphill Church. 
» Flat and Steep Holme. 
+ Mr Beard, of Ranwell, called familiarly «the Professor,» of 
whom [ speak with respect, trusting he will forgtre this yood- 


; Samoured smile, 


Who gnides ns throngh the winding tabyrinth, 

The erudite « Proresson« of the Cave, 

Not of the College—Stagyrite of bones :— 

Ue leads, with flick’ring candle, through the heaps 
Himself has pited, and placed in various forms, 
Crotesque arrangement, while the cave itself 

Seems but his element of breathing! « Look !— 
This» wuwexeus « is that of the wild ox!!s 

The very candle, as with sympathy, 

Flares, while he speaks—in glimm’ring wonderment! 









But who can mark these visible remains, 
Nor pause to think how awful, and how wae, 
The «read event they speak! What monuments 
Hath man, since then, the Lord—the Emmet—raised 
Onearth! He hath built Pyramids, and said, 
« Stanp Tere! and in their solitude they stood, 
Whilst —like the camel's shadow, on the sands 
Beneath them—years and ages pass. He sitid, 
« MY NAME SHALL NEVER DIE!» and like the God 

Silence, * with his finger on his lip, 

vion mock’d, then pointed to a tamb, 
*Mid vast and winding vaulis—wernour a wane. 
Where art thon, Thehes? The chambers of the dead 
Echo, « Betoro !» and twice ten thovsand men, 
Ev'n in their march of repine, and of blood, 
Tovoluntary balted, ? at dh sight Hl 
Of thy majestic wreck, for many a league— 
Sphynxes, colossal fancs, and obelisks— 
Pale in the morning sun! Ambition sigh'd, 
A moment, and pass'd on, In this rude Isle, 
The Druid altars frown'd; and still they stand, 
As silent as the barrows at their feet, 
Yet tell the same stern tale. Sotpren oF Rowe, 
Art thou come hither, to this land remote, 
Hid in the ocean-waste? Thy chariot wheels 
Rung on that road below! 3 (1)—Cohorts, and turms, 
With their centurions, in long file, appear, 
Their golden eagles glitt’ring to the sun, 
O'er the last line of spears; and standard-flags 
Wave, and the trumpets sounding to « advance,» 
And shields, and helms, and crests, and chariots, mark 
The glorious march of Cesar’s soldiery, 
Firing the grey horizon !~Taxy arg pass’p! 
And, like a gleam of glory, perishing, 
Leave but a name behind !—So Passes MAN, 
An armed spectre o'er a field of blood, 
And vanishes !—and other armed sliades 
Pass by, red battle hurtling as. they pass. 
The Saxon Kings have strew'd their palaces 
From Thames to Tyne. But, lo! the sceptre shakes ; 
The Dane, remorseless as the hurricane 
That sweeps his native cliffs, harries the land! 
What terror strode before his track of blood ! 
What hamlets mourn'd his desultory march, 
When on the cireling hills, along the sea, 
The beacon-flame shone nightly! Hx was Pass’p! 
Now frowns the Norman Victor on his throne, 
And every cottage shrouds its lonely fire, 
As the sad enrfew sounds. Yet Piety, 
With new-inspiring energies, awoke, 
An ampler polity: in woody vales, 
In unfrequented wilds, and forest-lens, 























* Egyptian God of Silence. 
> Dals of the French army uf the sight of tho ruins. 
? The Roman way passes immediately ander 8 inwelt. 
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The tow’rs of the sequester’d Abbey shone, 

As when the pinnacles of Glaston-Fane 

First met he morning light. The Parish-Charch, 
Then too, exulting o’er the ruder cross, 
Up-sprung, till soon the distant village peal 

Flings out its music, where the tap'ring spire 
Adds « new picture to the shelter'd vale. 

Uphill, thy rock, where sits the lonely church, 
Above the sands—seems, like the chronicler 

Of other times, there left, to tell the tale! 


But issuing from the Cave—look round—behoid 
How proudly the majestic Severn rides 
On to the Sea,—how gloriously in tight 
Itrides! Along this solitary ridge— 
Where smiles, but rare, the blue Campanula, 
Among the thistles, and grey stones, that peep 
Through the thin herbage—te the highest point 
Of elevation, o'er the vale below, 
Slow let us climb. First, look upon that flow'r— 
The lowly hcath-bell, smiling at our feet. 
How beautiful it smiles alone! The Pow'r, 


That bade the great sea roar—that spread the Heav'ns— 


That call'd the sun from darkness—deck’d that flow'r, 
And bade it grace this bleak and barren bill. 
Imagination, in her playful mood, 

Might liken it to a poor village maid, 

Lowly, but smiling in her lowliness, 

And dress'd so ncatly, as if ev'ty day 

Were Suntay. And some melancholy Bard 
Might, idly musing, thus discourse to it :— 

« Daughter of Sammer, who dost tinger here, 
Decking the thistly turf, and arid bill, 

Unseen —let the majestic Dahlia 

Glitter, an Empress, in her blazonry 

OF beauty; let the stately Lily shine, 

As snow-white a8 the breast of the proud Swan, 
Saiting upon the blue lake silently, 

‘That lifts her talt neck higher as she views 

The shadow in the stream! ’ Such ladies bright - 
May reign unrivall'd, ia their proud parterres! 
Thou wouldst not live with them; but if a voice, 
Fancy, in shaping mood, might give to thee, 

To the forsaken Primrose, thou wouldst say, 
“Come, live with me, and we two will rejoice: 
r want T company; for when the sea 

Shines in the silent moonlight, elves and fays, 
Gentle and delicate as Ariel, 

That do their spiritings on these wild holts— 
Circle me in their dance, and sing such songs 








| As haman ear neer beard !'+—But cease the strain, 


Lest Wisdom, and severer Truth, should chide. 


Behind that windmill, sailing round and round, 
Like days on days revolving—Bleadon lies, (2) 
Where first I ponder'd on the grammar-tore— 
Sad as the Spelling-Book—Lencath the roof 

Of its secluded Parsonage : Brean Down 

Emerges o’er the edge of Hutton fill, 

Just scen in paler light !—And Weston, there, 
Wiiere I remember a few cottages 

Sprinkling the sand, uplifis its tow'r, and shines, 








* Bleadon Parsonage, then inhabited by the Rey. Mr Norman. 
An excellent Parsouuy 
combent, the Hes. D. Williams. T must be allowed to express 
thanks to Mes Williams, Mies Rogers, and Mrs W, Huddleston, 
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usc bas beon built by the preset in- 





As if iu conscious beauty, o'er the scene. 

And I have seen a far more wetcome sight, 

The living line of population stream— 

Children, and vitlage maids, and grey old men— 
Stream o’er the sandsto church !—Such change has been 
In the brief compass of one hast’ning life ; 

that rock—that light—is to my eyes 

as those sister Isles, that 
In the mid-channel! Look, how calm they sit, 
As list’ning each to the tide’s rocking roar; 

OF different aspects !~This, abrupt and high, 
And desolate, and cold, and bleak, uplifts 

Mts barren brow! Barren; but on its steep 

One native flow’r is seen—the Piony. 

One How’r, which smiles, in sunshine or in storm, 
There sits companionless, but yet not sad: , 

She has no sister of the summer-field, 

None to rejoice with her when spring returns, 
None that, in sympathy, may bend its head, 
When evning winds blow hollow o'er the rock, 
In autumn’s gloom !—So Virtue, a fair flow'r, 
Blooms on the rock of care, and though unseen, 
So smiles in cold seclusion, while remote 

From the world’s Haunting fellowship, it wears, 
Like hermit Piety, one smile of peace, 

In sickness, or in health, in joy or tears, 

In summer-days, or cold adversity; i 
And still it feels Heav'n’s breath, reviving, steal 
On its lone breast—feels die warm blessedness 
Of Heaven's own light about it, though its leaves 
Are wet with ev'ning tears! 








So smiles this flow’r : 
And if, perchance, my lay has dwelt too long 
Upon one flower, which blooms in privacy, 
1 may a pardon find from human heart, 
For such was my poor Mother! 


Yonder Isle 2 
Seems not so desolate, nor frowns aloof, 
As if from human kind, The Light-house there, 
Through the long winter night, shows its pale fire; 
And three forgotten graves mark the rude spot; | 
None knows of whom; but graves of men who breathed, 
And bore tlcir part in life, and Jook'd to Heav’n, 
As man looks now :—They died and Seft no name! 
Fancy might think, amid the wilderness 
Of waves, they sought to hide from buman eyes 
All mem'ry of their fortunes! Till the tramp 
OF doom, they rest unknown! But mark that hill— 
Where Kewstoke seems to crcep into the sea, 
Thy Abbey. Woodspring, rose. # (3) Wild is the spot, 
And there three mailed murderers retired, 
‘To the fast point of land! There they retired, i 
And there they knelt upon the ground, and cried, 
« Bury us inid the waves, where none may know 
the whisper’d secret of a deed of blood !» 
No stone is o'er those graves:—the sullen tide, 
As it flows by and sounds along the shore, 
Seems mouningly to say, « Pray for their souls!» 
Nor other « imisererer have they lad 
‘At eve, nor other orisun at morn, 











4 Dauybter oF author of Meworia Technica, etc. rectae of 
Minton, Nevtlunsptoushire, and prebeudary of St Pauls. 

= Plat Holms. 4 

2 Tho Abbey was built by the dusceadumty of Becket's snare | 
derers. 
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Thou hast put on thy mildest look to-day, 
Thou mighty Element! Solemn, and still, 
And motionless, and touch’d with softer light, 
And without noise, lies all thy long expanse. 
Thou scemest now as calm, as if a child 
Might dally with thy playfulness, and stand— 
The weak winds lifting gently its light hair— 
Cpon thy margin, watching one by one i 
The long waves, breaking slow, with such a sound 
As Silence, in her dreamy mood, might love, 
When she more softly breathed, fearing a breath 
Might mar thy placidness!— 


Ob! treachery !— 
So still, and like a giant in his strength 
Reposing, didst thou lic, when the fond Sire 
One moment look'd, and saw his blithesome Boys, , 
Gay, on the sands—one moment,—and the next, 
Neart-stricken and bereft, by the same surge, 
Stood in his desolation,—for he look’d, 
And thought how he had bless’d them in their sleep, 
And, the next moment, they were borne away, 
Snatch'd by the circling surge, and seen no more; 
While morning shone, and not a ripple told 
ow terrible and dark a deed was done! + 


And so the seas were hush'd, and not a cloud 
Marr'd the pale moonlight, save that, here and there, 
Wand'ring far off, some feathery shreds were seen, 


| As the sole orb, above the light-house, held 


ts course in loveliness; and not a sound 

Came from the distant deep, save that, at times, 
Amid the noise of human merriment, 

The ear might seem to catch a fow faint moan, 

A boding sound, as of a dying dirge, 

From the sunk rocks, ? while all was otill beside, 
And every star seem'd list’ning in its waich,— 
When the gay packet-bark, to Erin bound, 
Resounding with the laugh and song, went ont 
Look ! she is gone! Oh ! God, she is gone down, 
With her light-hearted company—gone down— 
And all at once is still, save, on the mast, 

Just peering o’er the wateys, the wild shricks 

OF three, at times, are heard! They, when the dead 
‘Were round them, floating on the moon-light wave— 
Kept there their dismal watch till morning dawn'd, 
And to the living world again restored ! 





PART IT. 





REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL AND RELSGIOUS STATE OF 
PARISHES, PAST AND PRESENT, 


A sirow'a, even while we gaze, steals o'er the scene, 
Shrouding it, and the sea-view is shut out, 

Save where, beyond the Holms, one thread of light 
Hangs, and a pale and sunny stream shoots on, 
Oer the dim vapours, faint and far away, 

Like Uope's etill light beyond the storms of Time. 
Come, let us rest awhile in this rude seat.— 

‘This most afMicting nccklent occurred at Woston to the chil- 
dron of Charles Elton, Esq. ; who bas most pathetically record- 
ed it. 

+ Called «the Wotvos,s from their pecaliar sound, 








Twas a child when first U heard the sound 
OF the great Sea !—T was night, and journeying far, 
We were belated on our road, "mid scenes 
New and unknown,—a mother and her child, 
Now first in this wide world a wanderer :— 
My father came, the Pastor of the Church « 
‘That crowns the high-hill crest, above the sea; 
When, as the wheels went slow, and the still night 
Seem’d listening, a low murmur met the ear, 
Not of the winds :—-my mother softly said, 
+ Listen! it is the Sea!» With breathless awe, 
Theard the souad, and closer press'd her hand. 





Much of the sea, in infant wonderment, 

1 oft had heard, and of the shipwreck'd man, 
Who tees, on some lone isle, day after day, 
The sun sink, o'er the solitude of waves, 

Like Grusoe; and the tears would start afresh, 
Whene'er my Mother kiss'd my check, and told 
The story of that desolate wild man, 

And how the speaking bird,? when he return'd 
After long absence to his cave forlorn, 

Said, as in tones of human sympathy, 

« Poor Robin Crusoe!» 


Thoughts like dese arose, 
When first F heard, at night, the distant sound, 
Great Ocean, « of thy everlasting voice!» 3 
Where the white Parsonage, among the trees, 
Peep'd out,—that night ¥ restless pass'd. «The sea!» 
Fill'd all my thoughts; and when slow morning came, 


| And the first sunbeam streak’d the window-pane, 


[ rose unnoticed, and with stealthy pace— 
Straggling along the village green—explored 
Alone my fearful but adventurous way ; 

When, having curn’d the hedge-row, U beheld, 
For the first time, thy glorious clement, 

Old Ocean, glittering to the beams of morn, 
Stretching far off, and,westward, without bound, 
Amid thy sole dominion, rocking loud! 
Shivering I stood, and tearful; and even now— 
When gathering years have mark’d my look—even now— 
I feel the deep impression of that hour, 

As but of yesterday! 


Spirit of Time, 
A moment pause, and I will speak to thee! 
Dark clouds are round thee; but lo! Memory waves 
Her wand,—the clouds of Time disperse as now 
The rack disperses in our view, and light 
Steals out, while the gaunt phantom scems to drop 
His scythe !—Now, shadows of the pist, distinct, 








j Are thronging round ; the voices of the dead 


Ate heard; and, lo! the very smoke goes up— 
For s0 it seems—from yonder tenement, 
Where leads the slender pathway to the door. 
Enter that small blue parlour: there sits one— 
A Female~and a child is in her arms; 

And one leans at her side, intent to show 


! A pictured book, and looks upon her Face; 


One, from the green, comes with a cowstip-ball | 
And oue,> a hero sits sublime and horsed, 

Upon a rocking steed from Banwell-fair,— 

+ His Parrot. 


4 Three sisters. 
+ Dr Henry Bowles, Physician on the Staff, buried at sea. 
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This, * deives his tiny wheel-barrow, without, 

On the green garden-sward,—whilst one, > apart, 
Sighs o'er his solemn task—the Spelling-Book, 
Half moody, half in tears, Some lines of thought 
Are on that matron’s brow; yet placidness, 

Such as resign'd religion gives, is there, 

Mingled with sadness; for who can behold, 
Without one stealing sigh, a progeny 

Of infants clustering round maternal knees, 

Nor fect some boding fears, how they may fare 

In the wide world, when they, who loved them most, 
Are silent in their graves? 


Nay! pass not on, 
Till thou hast mark’d a hook—the page turn’d dowo— 
« Night Thoughts on Death and Immortality!» 
This book, my Mother, in the weary hours 
OF life—in every care, in every joy— 
Was thy companion; next to God's awn Word, 
The book that bears this name,? thou didst revere, 
Leaving a stain of tears upon the page, 
Whose (essons, with a more emphatic truth, 
Touch'd thine own heart!— 


That heart has long been stil! ! 
But who is he,—of aspect more severe, 
Yet with a manly kindness in his mien,— 
He who o'erlooks yon sturdy labourer 
Delving the glebe! —my Father as he lived !— 
That Father, and that Mother,—« earth to earth, 
And dust to dust,»—the inevitable doom 
Hath long consign'd!—And where is he, the Son, 
Whose future fate they ponder'd, with a sigh? 


Long, nor unprosperous, has been his way 

Through life’s tumultuous scenes, who, when a child, 
Play'd in that garden platform in the sun; 

Or loiter’d o'er the common, and pursued 

The colts among the sand-hills; or, intent 

On hardier enterprise, his pumpkin-ship, 

New-rigg'd and buoyant, with its tiny sail, 

Launch'd on the garden pond; or stretch'd his hand— 








At once forgetting all this glorious toil— 

When the bright butterfly came wandering by. 
But never will that day pass from his mind, 
When, scarcely breathing for delight—at Wells, 
Me saw the Horsemen of the Clock 4 ride round, 
As if for life; and ancient Blandifer, > 

Seated aloft, like Hermes, in his chair, 
Complacent as when first he took his seat, 
Some hundred years ago—saw him lift up— 

As if old Time was cow’ring at his feet— 
Solemn lift up his mace, and strike the bell, 
Himself for ever silent in his seat. 


How little thought I ther, the hour would come, 
When the loved Prelate of that heauteous fane, 
At whose command I sketch, might placidly 
Smile on this picture, in my future verse, 

When Blandifer had struckgo many hours 


+ Charles Bowles, Esq. of Shaftesbucy. 

3 The Author. 

} Young's « Night Thoughts.» 

4 Clock In the Cathedral, 

5 Traditional name of the Clock-Image, seated in a chair and 
striking the hours. i 








For me, his poet, in this vale of years, 
Himself unchanged and solemn as of yore! 


My Father was the pastor, and the friend 
OF all, who living then—the scene is closed — H 
Now silent in that rocky churcl-yard sleep 
The aged, and the young!—A village, then, 
Was not as villages are now. The hind, 

Who delved, or + jocund drove his team afield,» 
Had then an independency of look, 

And beart; and, plodding in lis lowly path, 
Disdain’d a parish dole, content, though poor. ' 
He was the village monitor: he taught 

His children to be good—and read their book, 
And in the gatlery took his Sunday place, — 
To-morrow, with the bee, to work: 





So pass'd { 
His days of cheerful, independent, toil! 
And when the Pastor came that way—at eve, 
He had a ready present for the child, 
Who read his book the best;—and that poor child 
Remember'd it, when treading the same path 
Ta which his father trod, he so grew up 
Contented, till old Time had blanch’d his locks, 
And be was borne—when the bell toll'd—to sleep I 
In the same chureh-yard where his father slept! 
Lis daughter walk'd content and innocent, 
As lovely, in her lowly path:~She turn'd 
The hour-glass, while the hamming wheel went round, | 
Or went « a~Maying,« o'er the fields, in spring, 
Leading her littic brother, by the hand, 
Along the village-lane, and o'er the stile, 
To yather cowslips; and then, home again 
To wirn her wheel, contented, through the day, 
Or, singing low, bend where her brother slept, 
Rocking the cradle, to » sweet William's grave!» ? 
No lure could tempt het from the woodbine shed, 
Where she grew up, and folded first hee hands 
In infant pray'rs yet oft a tear would steal 
Down her young cheek, to think how desolate, 
That home would be when her poor mother died— 
Il praying that she ne'er might cause a pain, 
Undutiful, wo « bring down her grey hairs, 
With sorrow, to the grave!» 




















Now mark this scene! 
The fuming factory's polluted air 
Has stain’d the country! See that rural nymph, 
An infant in her arms! Sle claims the dole 
From the cold parish, which her faithless swain 
Denies: he stands aloof, with clownish leer,— 
The constable, behind, with sullen brow, 
Beckons the nimble clerk,—the Justice, grave, 
Turns from his book a moment, with a look 
Of pity, signs th@ warrant for her pay, 
A weekly eighteen-pence,—she, unabash’d, 
Slides from the room, and not a transient blush, 
Far less th’ accusing tear, is on her cheek! 


A different scene comes next:—That village maid 
Approaches timidly, yet beautiful ; 


* See some excellent observations, most feelingly and eloquently | 
‘expressed, in the Bishop's Charge, the whole of which is well worthy 
the perusal of the Statesman, as well as the Christian, 

2 Old pathetic ballad, published in Percy's « Reliques.» 
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A tear is on her lids, when she looks down 

Upon her sleeping child. Her heart was won, 

The wedding-day was fix’d, the ring was bought! 
“Tis the same story—Colin was untrac!— 

He ruin'd, and then teft her to her fate. 

Pity her—she has not a friend on earth, 

And that still tear speaks to al} human hearts, 

But his whose cruelty and treachery 

Caused it to flow! ! So crime stilt follows crime— 
Ask we the cause?—See, where those engines heave, 1 
That spread their giant-arms o'er all the land! 

‘The wheel is silent in the vale! Old age, 

And youth are level!’ by one parish law! 

Ask why that maid, all day, toils in the field, 
Associate with the rude and ribald clown, 

Even in the shrinking pudency of youth? 

To earn her loaf, and eat it by herself. 

Parental love is smitten to the dust— 

Over a litte smoke the aged Sire 

Holds his pale hands—and the deserted hearth 

Is cheerless as his heart :-—-but Piety 
Points to the Bible! Shut the book again: 
‘The Ranter is the roving Gospel now, 
And each his own Apostle! Shut the book,— 
A locust-swarm of tracts darken its light, 

And choke its uttrance; while 2 Babel-rout 
ioniste—turn where we will— 
Mave drown'd « the small still voice,» till Piety, 
Sick of the din, retires to pray alone. 














But though abused Religion, and the dole 
OF pauper pay, and vomitaries huge 
OF smoke, are cach a steam-engine of crime, 
Polluting, far arid wide, the wholesome air, 
And with'ring Life's green verdare underneath, 
Full many a poor and Jowly flower of want 
as Education nursed, like a pure rill, 
Winding through desert glens, ind bade it tive 
To grace the cottage with its mantling sweets. 
There was a village girl—I knew her well, 
From five years old and upwards—alt her friends 
Were dead, and she was to the workhouse left, 
And there a witness to such sounds profane 
As might turn virtue pale! When Sunday came, 
Assembled with the children of the poor, 
Upon the lawn of my own parsonage, 
She stood among them: they were taught to read 
In companies, and groups, upon the grecn, 
Each with its little book ; her tighted eyes 
Shone beautiful, where’er they turn’d; her form 
Was graceful; but ber book her sole delight! > 
Instructed thus, she went a serving-m 
Where fumed the neigh ring town,—ah! who shall guide 
A friendless maid, so beautiful and young, 
From life's contagions? But she had been taught 
‘The duties of ler humble lot—to pray® 
To God, and that one Heav'aly Father's eye 
Was over rich and poor! On Sunday night 
She read her Bible, turning still away 
From those who flock‘d, inflaming and inflamed, 





1 Macmisent— Steum-Engines, etc. No thiokiag man will deny 
the necessity, politically considered, of these great means of antional 
weal, though the effect may Le felt among the pauper agricultural 
labourers. 

2 A book, called the « Village Verse,» 10 excite the first feel 
of roligion, from common rural imagery, was written on purpose 
for these childsea. 





| To nightly meetings; bus she never closed 
{ Her eyes, or raised them to the light of morn, 
Without a pray’r to Him, who « bade the sun 
Go forth,» x giant, from his Eastern gate! 
No art, no brihe, could lure her steps astray 
| From the plain path, and fessons she had learnt, 
| A village child! She is a mother now, 
{ And lives to prove the blessings and the fruits 
{OF moral duty, on the poorest child, 

When duty, and when sober Piety, 


Impressing the young heart, yo hand in hand. 











was then a dispatant 

lic and contentions creeds; 

No pale mechanic, from a neighbouring sink 
Of steam, and rank debauchery, and stnoke, 
CrawI'd forth upon a Sunday-morn—with looks 
Sadd’ning the very sunshine—to instruct 

The parish poor in Evangelic lore : 

To teach them to cast off—< as filthy rajen— 
«Good works!» and listen to such ministers, 
Who all (be sure) « are worthy of their hire,» 

+ Who only preach for good of their poor souls, 
That they may trn ‘from darkness unto light, 
And—ahove all—fly, as the gates of Hell, 
Morality ! and Baal’s stecplehouse, 

Where, without ‘ heart-work,’ Doctor Littlegrace 
Drones his dull requiem to the snoring clerk {n3 











True: he who drawls his heartless homily 
For one day's work, and plods, on wading stilts, 
Through prosing paragraphs, with « Inference,» 
y dull, as orthodox, 
Enforeing sagely, that « we all must die 
When God shall cally—Ob! what a pulpit-drone 
Is he !—The blue-fly might as well preach «hum, 
And «sv conclade!» 








. 
But save me from the sight 
Of Curate-fop, half jockey and half clerk, 
Tho tandem-driving Tommy of a town, 
Disdaining hooks, more learned in a horse, 
Impatient till September comes again, 
Eloquent only of « the pretty girl 
With whom he danced fast night! Ob! such a thing 
Is worse than the dull doctor, who performs. 
is stinted task, and then to sleep, 

asks another Homily, 

novations of the age— 
nary zeal, and Bible-Clubs, 
and Evangelicals ! (4) 

















als! Oh! glorious word! 
But who deserves that awful name? Not he, 
Who spits his puny Puritanic spite 

On harmless recreation : who reviles 

Alf who, majestic in their distant scorn, 

Bear on, in silence, thei calm Christian course.$ 


' This exemplury young woman lives ar Pickwick, in the parish 
of Corsham, married to a respectable carpenter. Sue was the first 
of Mrs Bowles’s scholars. 

1 See < Pilgrim's Progress.» 

3 See Rowland Hill's slanderous caricatures, called « Village 
Dialogues.» 

4 Solomon is at least au wi 
sad Solemon says, « there 
Geclares, that every step in u d 








as Old Prynne and hoe yenus ourne, 
me to dance,» though Old Pryats 
¢ is asrev to Tell! En fact, to 
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” He only is the Evangelical, 

Who bolds in equa! scorn dogmas and dreams, 
The Shibboleth of saintly Magazines, 

Deck’d with most grim and godly visages ; (5) 
The cobweb sophistry, or the dark code 

Of commentators, who, will loathsome track, 
Crawl o'er a text, or on the lucid page, 
beaming with heavenly love and God's own light, 
Sit, like a night-mare!* Soon a deadly mist 
Creeps o'er aur eyes and heart, till angel forms 
Turn into hideous phantoms, mocking us, 

Een when we look for comfort at the spring 
And well of life, while dismal voices cry, 

« Death !—Reprobation! Woe ! eternal Woe!» 


He only is the Evangelical, 

Who from the human commentary turns 
With tranquil scorn, and nearer to his heart 
Presses the Bible, till repentant tears, 

In silence, wet his cheek, and new-born faith, 
And hope, and charity with radiant smile, 
Visit his heart,—all pointing: to the Cross. 


He only is the Evangelical, 
Who, with cyes fix'd upon that spectacle, 
« Christ and him crucified,» with ardent hope, 
And holier feelings, lifts his thoughts from Earth, 
And cries, « My Father! Meantime, his wliole heart 
1s on God's Word : he preaches « Faith,» and « Hope,» 
And «Charity,» —« these three,» and not « that one! 
And «Charity, the greatest of » these three!» 











Give me an Evangelical like this! But now, 
The blackest crimes, in tract-religion’s code, 
Are moral virtues !—Spare the prodigal,— 

He may awake when God shall «call,» but Hell, 
Roll thy avenging flaines, to swallow up 

The son, who never left his father’s home, 

Lest he should trust to morala when he dies! (6) 
Let him not lay the unction to his soul, 

That his upbraiding conscience tells no tale 

At that dread hour—bid him confess his sin, 
The greatest that, with humble hope, he looks 
Back on a well-spent life! Bid him confess 
That he hath broken all God's holy laws,— 

In vain hath he done justly,—loved, in vain, 
Mercy, and hath walk’d humbly with his God! 
These are mere works!—but faith is ev'ry thing, 
And allin all! The Christian code contains 
No, « if,» or «but!»3 Let tafernacles ring, 
And churches too, $ with sanctimonious strains 





make Innocent things, or those which arn only vicious 
abuso, criminal, is the surest way to make crimes ingacent. 

‘The test, which no Christinu can misunderstand, «Gon is not 
willing.» is tarned, by elaborate Jesuitical sophistey, to « Gon 
WiLLING,r by one «Master ia Israel.» So that, in fact, the Al 
mighty saying «x0,» when be shonlé bave said «ves» did not 
know what he meant, till such a sophistical blasphemer sec bii 
right ! To each lungth does an adbereace to preconceived Calvinism 
lead the mind. 

2 «Aad now ubideth Faith, Hope, and Charity—rnese rine 
but the onesrrsr of these is Cuanire.»— St Paul. 

) Luwrally the expression of Hawker, the apostle of thousands 
and tuousands, I speak of the obvious inference drawn from such 
expressions, and this daring denial of the very words of his Master. 
= Mappy aro yo, *1F' ye do them !»—Cuntst. « Bet io vain.» eto. 

‘J fear many churches have more to answer for than taber 
nacles. 
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Baneful as these ; and Jet such strains he heard 
Through half the land; and can we shut our eyes, 
And sadly wondering, ask the cause of crimes, 
When Infidelity stands lowing here, 
With open scorn, and such a code as this, 
| So baneful, withers half the charities 
! OF knman hearts?—Oh! dear is Merey's voice 

To man, a monmer in the vale of sin 
| And death: how dear the still small voice of Faith, 
That bids him raise his look beyond the clouds 
That hang o'er this dim earth; but he who tears 
Faith from her Heav'nly sisterhood, denies 
The Gospel, and turns traitor to the cause 
Ue has engaged to plead, Come, Faith, and Hope, 
And Charity! how dear to the sad heart, 
The consohations and the glorious views, 
‘That animate the Christian, in his course! 
But save, oh! save me from the tract-mad Miss, 
Who trots to every Bethel-clab, and broods 
O'er some black Missionary’s monstrous tale, 
Reckless of want around her ! 














But the Priest, 

Who deems the almighty frowns upon his Throne, 
Because two pair of harmless Duwagers, 
Whose life has pass'd without a stain, beguile 
An ev'ning hour with cards;--who deems that Hell 
| Burns fiercer for a Saraband;—tat thou 
| Thon, my sweet Shakspeare—thou, whose touch awakes 
j The inmost heart of virtuous Sympathy ;— 

‘Thon, oh! divinest poet, at whose voice 

Sad Pity weeps, or guilty Terror drops 

The blood-stain'd dagger from his palsied handy— 

That Thou art pander to the criminal! 

He, who thus edifies his Christian flock 
| Moves—more than ev'n the Bethel-trotting Miss— 
My pity, my aversion, and my scorn. 












« Cry aloud !+—speak in thunder to the sout 
That sleeps in sin! Harrow the inmost heart 
Of murderous intent, tit] dew-trops stand (7) 
Upon his haggard brow! Call Conscience up, 
Like a stern spectre, whose dim finger points 
To durk misdeeds of yore! Wither the arm 
OF the oppressor, xt whose fect the slave 
Crouches, and pleading lifts his fetter'd hands! 
Thou violator of the innocent, 
Hide thee! Hence! hide thee ia the deepest cave, 
From man’s indignant sight! Thou Hypocrite, 
Trample in dust thy mask, nor cry « Faith—Faith,» 
Making it but a hollow tinkling sound, 
‘That stirs not the foul heart! Horrible wretch, 
! Look not upon the face of that sweet child, 
i With thoughts which Hell would tremble to conceive! + 
| Ob shallow, and oh senseless!—in a world 
Where rank offences ten the good man pale~ 
Who leave the Christian's sternest code, to vent 
! Their petty ire on petty trespasses— i 
‘DE trespasses they are—when the wide world 
Groans with the burden of offence; when crimes 
: Stalk on, with front defying, o'er the land, 
. Whilst, her own cause betraying, Christian zeal 
Thus « swallows camels, straining at a gnat!!» | 











} | Almost cvery assize produces horrible cases of this kind, and of | 
infanticide, chiefly from a purtieular class af retigionists, whose 
creed is, chat Christianity contains no «if,» or « bot's 
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Therefore, without a comment, or a note, 
We love the Bible, (8) and we prize the more 
The spirit of its pure unspotted page, 

As pure fram Phe infectious breath, that stains, 
Like a foul fume, its hallow'd light, we hail 
The radiant car of Heav'n, amidst the clouds 
Of mortal darkness, and of human mist, 
Sole, as the Sun in Heav'n! 


Ob! whilst the car 
OF God’s own glory rolls along in light, 
We join the loud song of the Christian host 
(All puny systems shrinking from the blaze), 
« Mosannah, to the car of light! Roll on! 
Saldanna’s ' rocks have echo'd to the hymns 
OF Faith, and Hope, and Charity! Roll on! 
Till the wild wastes of inmost Africa, 
Where the long Niger’s track is lost, respond, 
‘Hosannah, to the car of fight? Roll on!— 
From realm to realm, from shore to farthest shore, 
O'er dark Pagodas, and huge Idol-Fanes, 
That frown atong the Ganges’ farthest stream, 
Till the poor widow, from the burning pile 
Starting, shall lift her hands to Heav’n, and weep 
That she has found @ Saviour, and has heard 
The sounds of Christian love !!»——Oh! horrible, 
The pile is smoking !—the bamboos lic there, (9) 
That held her down when the last struggle shook 
The blazing pile? Hasten, ob! ear of light! 
Alas! for suffring nature! Jaggernaut, 
Arm’d, in his giant car, gots also forth— 
Goes forth, amid his red and reeling priests, 
While thousands gasp and die beneath the wheels, * 
As they yo groaning on, ‘mid eries, and drums, 
And flashing cymbals, and detirious songs 
Of tinkling dancing-girls, and all the rout 
Of frantic Superstition! Turn away ! 
And is not Jaggernaut himself with us,— 
Not only cold insidious sophistry, 
Comes, blinking with its taper-fume, to light, 
If 80 he may, the Sun in the mid Heav'n! 
Not only blind and hideous blasphemy 
Scowls in his cloak, and mocks the glorious orb, 
Ascendigg, in its silence, o'er a world 
Of sin and sorrow,—but a hellish brood 
OF iraps, and fiends, and phantoms, ape the form 
OF Godliness, tll Godliness itself 
Secms but a painted monster, and a name 
For darker crimes; at which the shudd’ring heart 
Shrinks; while the ranting-rout, as they march on, 
Mock Heav'n, with hymns, till, see—pale Belial? 
Sighs o'er a filthy tract, and Moloch marks 
With gouts of blood—his brandish'd Magazine! 








Start, monster, from the dismal dream! Look up! 


Ob! listen to the Apostolic voice, 


e 

) Tforget in what book of travel, T read am account of a poor 
Hottentot, who boing beoaght bera, clothed, and tanght oat lan~ 
guage, aller a Your or two was seen, evory day till he died, on some 
bridge, muttering to himself, «Home go, Saidasoa.+ 

See Risbop Heher’s must lateresting Jouraal, whe mentions this 
circummance. Yet the Shaster, or the Holy Book of the Hindoos, 
suys, « No one shall be barned, uoloss willingly !»—See Notes. 

3 See some late cases of pious adultery aod munder! None can 
know, none can Selicve these things, unless he bas examined the 
Diack calendar of crimes at the a 




















1s, sad lnguires by what} 


That, like a voice from Heav'n, proclaims, « to Faith 
Add virtue!» there is no mistaking here; | 


Whilst moral Education, by the hand, 
Shall lead the children to the House of God— 
Nor sever Christian Faith from Christian Love. 


If we would see the fruits of charity, 
Look at that village group, and paint the scene. 
Surrounded by 9 clear and silent stream, 
Where the swift trout shoots from the sudden ray, 
A rural inansion, on the level lawo, 
Uplifts its ancient gables, wHtose slant shade 
Is drawn, as with a line, from roof to porch, 
Whilst all the rest is sunshine. O'er the trees 
In front, the village-church, with pinnacles, 
And light grey tow'r, appears; while to the right, 
An ampliithcatre of oaks extends 
Its sweep, till, more abrupt, a wooded knoll, 
Where once a castle frown’d, closes the scene. 
And see, an infant troop, with flags and drum, 
Are marching o’er that bridge, beneath the woods, 
On—to the table spread upon the tawn, 
Raising their little hands when grace is said; 
Whilst she, who taught chem to lift up their hearts 
Jn pray'r, and to « reinember, in their youth,» 
God, « their Creator,»—mistress of the scene 
(Whom I remember once,’as young), looks on, 
Blessing then in the silence of her heart, 
And we too bless them. Ob! away, away! 
Cant—heartless Cant, and that Economy, 
Cold, and mis-call'd « Political!» + away! 
Let the bells ring—a Puritan turns pale (10) 
To hear the festive sound : fet the bells ring— 
A Christian loves them; and this holiday 
Remembers him, while sighs unbidden steal, . 
Of life's departing, and departed, days, -* 
When he himself was young, and heard th¥ bells, 
fn unison with feelings of his heart— 
His first, pure, Christian feelings, hallowing 
The harmonious sound !— 








And, children, now rejoice, — 
Now—for the holidays of life are fe 
Nor let the rustic minstrel tune, in vain, 

The crack’d church-viol, resonant, to-day, 

Of mirth, though humble! Let the fiddle scrape 

Its merriment, and let the joyous group 

Dance, in a round, for soon the ills of life 

Will come! Enough, if one day in the year, 

Sf one brief day, of this brief life, be giv’n 

‘To mirth as innocent as yours! But lo! 

‘That ancient woman, leaning on her staff. 

¢, an her eratch she rests one wither'd hand~-~ 
therd hand, which Gerard Douw might paint, 
blue veins! And who is she? The Nuree 

Of the fair mistress of the scene : she led 

Her tottering steps in infaney,—she spelt 

‘The cartiest lesson to her; and she now 

Leans from that open window, while she thinks, 

« When Summer comes again, the turf willl lie 

On my cold breast,—but I rejoice to see 

My child, thus leading on the progeny 

OF ber poor neighbours, in the peaceful path 

















1 See amongst Misczutaxzocs Porus, «Political Eeonemy, 4 
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OF hamble virtue! I shall be at rest, 

Perhaps, whev next they meet ; but my last pray't 
Is with them, and the mistress of this home. 

‘ The innocent are gay, ' gay as the lark 

That sings ia morn’s first sunshine; and why not? 
Bat may they ne‘er forget, as life steals on, 

Jn age, the lessons they have learnt in youth !+ 


How false the charge, how fou! the calumny, 
On England's generous Aristocracy, 

That, wrapt in sordid, selfish apathy, 

They feel not for the poor L— 


Ask ig it tene?— 
Lord of the whirling wheels, the charge is false! >— 
Ten thousand chacities adorn the land, 
Beyond thy cold conception, from this source. 
What cottage child bat has been neatly clad, 
And taught its earliest lesson, from their care? 
Witness that schoo!-house, mantled with festoon 
Of various plants, which fancifully wreath 
Its window-muliions, and that rustic porch, 
Whence the low hum of infant voices blend 
With airs of spring, without. Now, all alive, 
The green sward rings with play, among the shrubs— 
Hush’d the long murmur of the morning task, 
Before the pensive matron’s desk ! 


But turn, 
And mark that aged widow! By her side 
Ts God’s own Word ; and lo! the spectacles 
Are yet upon the page. Her daughter kneels 
And prays beside her! Many years have shed 
‘Their snow 60 silently, and softly, down 
Upon her head, that Time, as if to gaze, 
Seems for a moment to suspend his flight 
Onward, it rev’rence to those few grey hairs, 
‘That steal beneath her cap, white as that snow. 
Whilst the expiring tamop is kept alive, 
‘Thus feebly, by a duteous daughter's love, 
Her last faint pray'r, ere all is dark on earth, 
Will to the God of Heav'n ascend, for those 
‘Whose comforts smooth'd her silent bed. 


And Thou, 
Witness, Elysian Tempé of Stourhead ! 

Oh! not because, with bland and gentle smile— 
Adding a radiance to the look of age, 

I” ¢ eve's atill light—thy liberal master spreads 
His letter’d treasures ;—not, because his search 
Aas dived the Druid mound, illustrating 

His county's annals, and the moouments 

‘Of darkest ages;—net because his woods 

Wave o'er the dripping cavern of Old Stour, 
Where classic temples gleam along the edge 

Of the clear waters, winding beautiful ;— 

Oh! not because the works of breathing art, 

Of Poussin, Rubens, Rembrandt, Gainsborough, 
Start, like creations, from the silent walls— 

To thee, this tribute of respect and love, 

1 Cowper. 

+ The English Landlord has beon held wp to obloquy, as en- 
deavouring 10 keep ap the price of corn, for hisown sordid interest ; 
but reat never Jeads, it only follows ; and the utmost  landtord can 
capital is three per cor Ta 

Ablrty per cont.—See Letters, by the Author, in the Bath 

















Beloved, benevolent, and gen'rous Hoare, 
Grateful J pay;—but that, when thou art dead, 
(Late may it be!) the poor man’s tear will fall, 
And his voice falter, when he speaks of iHee.* 


And witness thou, magnificent abode, 
Where virtuous Ken,? with his grey haireand shroud (11) 
Came, for a shelter from the world’s rude storm, 
In his old age, leaving his palace-throne, 
Having no spot where he might lay his head, 
in all the earth !—Oh! witness thou, the seat 
‘Of his first Friend—his friend from scliool-boy days!— 
Oh! witness thou, if one who wanted bread 
Has not found shelter there; if one poor man 
Has been deserted in his hour of need; 
Or one poor child heen left without a guide, 
A father, and instructor, and a friend, 
In Him, the Pastor, and distributor 3 
OF bounties large, yet falling silently 
‘As dews on the cold turf! And, witness, thon, 
‘Marston, § the seat of my kind, honour’d friend— 
My kind and honour'd friend, from youthful days. 
Then wand'ring on the banks of Rhine, we saw 
Cities and spires, beneath the mountains blue, 
Gleaming; or vineyards creep from rock to rock; 
Or unknown castles hang, as if in clouds; 
Or heard the roaring of the cataract, 
Far off,5 beneath the dark defile or gloom 
Of ancient forests—till behold, in light, 
Foaming and flashing, with enormous sweep, 
Through the rent rocks—(where, o'er the mist of spray, 
The rainbow, like a fairy in her bow'r, 
Is sleeping while it roara)—that volume vast, 
White, and with thunder's deaf'ning roar, comes down. 


Live long, live happy, till thy journey close, 
Calm as the light of day! Yet witness, thou, 
The seat of noble ancestry—the seat 
Of science, honour'd by the name of Boyle, (12) 
Though many sorrows, since we met in youth, 
lave press’d thy gen’rous master’s manly heart, 
Witness, the partner of his joys and griefs; 
Witness, the grateful tenantry—the home 
Of the poor man, the children of that school— 
Still warm benevolence sits smiling there. 4 


And witness, the fair mansion, on the edge 
Of those chalk-hills, which from thy garden walk, 
Daily I see, whose gentle mistress droops? 
With her own griefs, yet never turn’d her look 
From others’ sorrows,—on whose lids the tear 
Shines yet more Jovely than the light of youth! 
And many a cottage-garden smiles, whose flow'rs 
Invite the music of the morning bee! 
And many a fireside has shot out, at eve, 
Its light upon the old man’s wither'd hand, 
And pallid cheek, from their benevolence— 


* These lines were written at Stourhend. 

2 Bishop of Bath and Wells. Lord Weymouth and Ken were 
achoolfeltows at Winchester, where, in my time, Ken's Manual of 
Hymas was the first book put into the hands of the children. 

3 Rev. Mr Skurray, 

4 The seat of the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

+ At Schaffhausen, 

$ Let it not be said, I have praised Lords and Ladies, 
spoken as warmly of a poor pariah girl, 

7 Mrs Heneage, Compion House. 


have 
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(Sad as is still the parish-pauper's home)— 
Who shed around their patrimonial seats 

The light of Heav'n-descending charity! 

And ev'ry feeling of the Christian heart 

Would rise accusing, could J pass, unsung, 
Thee,' fair as Charity's own form, who late 
Didst stand beneath the porch of that grey fane, 
Soliciting * a mite of all who pass'd, 

With such a smile, as to refuse would seem 

To do a wrong to Charity herself. 


How many blessings, silent and unheard; 
The mistress of the lonely parsonage 
Dispenses, when she takes her daily round 
Among the aged and the sick, whose prayers 
And blessings, are her only recompence. 
How many pastors—by cold obloquy 
And senseless late reviled—tread the same path 
Of charity, in silence, taught by Him, 
Who was reviled, not to revile again; 
And leaving to a righteous God their cause. 


Come, let us, with the pencil in our hand, 
Portray a character. What book is this? 
«Rector of Overton!»3 1 know him not; 

But well I know the Vicar, and a man 

More worthy of that name, and worthicr still, 

To grace a higher station of our Church, 

None knows;—a friend and father to the poor, 

A scholar, unobtrusive, yet profound, 

« As e'cr my conversation coped withal ;* 

His picty unvarnished, but sincere4 

Kitlarney's Lake,® and Scotia’s hills, § have heard 
His eummer-wand’ring reed; nor on the theme 
Of hallow'd inspiration,7 has his harp 

Been silent, though ten thousand jangling strings— 
For all are poets in this land of song, 

And ev'ry field chinks with its grasshopper— 
Have well-nigh drown'd the tones; but Poesy 
Mingles, at eventide, with many a mood 

OF stirring fancy, on his sileat heart, 

Whon o'er those bleak and barren downs, in rain 
Or snushine, where the giant Wansdike sweeps, 
Homewards be bends his solitary way. 





Live long!—and late may the old villager 
Look on thy stone, amid the church-yard grass, 
Remembering years of kindness, and the tongue, 
Eloquent of his Maker, when he-sat 
AtChureh, and heard the undivided code 
OF Apostolic truch—of Hope, of Faith, 

Of Charity—the end and test of all. 


Live long; and though I proudly might recal 
The names of many friends—like thee, sincere, 
And pious, and in solitude, adorn’d 
With rare accomplisliments, this grateful praise 
Accept, congenial to the poet’s theme; 

For well { know, haply when I arn dead, 
And ia my shroud, whene’er thy homeward path 


| Mrs Mothiven, of Corsham Hause. . 

? For the «Society for Promoting Christian Kaowledge,» on 
which occasion a Sermon was preached by the Author, 

+ A book, just published, with this title. The Duke of Marlbo- 
roagh is ancron of Overton, near Merlborosgh, 

“Rey, Charles Hoyle, Vicwr of Overton, near Marlborough. 

5 Killurney, x poem, * Sonaets. > Exodms, @ poem. 


Lies o'er those hills, and thou shalt cast a look 
Back on our garden-slope, and Bremhill tow'r, 
Thon wilt remember me, and many a day, 

There pass'd, in converse, aud sweet harmony. 


A truce to satire, and to harsh reproof, 
Severer arguments, that have detain’d 
Th unwilling Muse too long:—come; while the clouds 
Work heavy, and the winds, at intervals, 
Pipe, and at intervals, sink in a sigh— 
As breathed o'er sounds and shadows of the past— 
Change we our style and measure, to relate 
A village tale, of a poor Cornish maid, 
And of her pray'r-book! It is sad, but true, 
And simply told—not in the lady phrase ' 
OF modish song—may touch some gentle heart, ' 
And wake an interest, when description fails. 





PART III. 





THE SPECTRE AND PRAYRR-ROOK, A TALE OF A CORNISU 
mato? (13) 








«Ou! shut the book, my Mary, shut the book! 
So William cried, with wild and frantic look, 


She whom he loved was in her shroud,—nor pain 
Nor grief shall visit her sad heart again. 
There is no sculptured tombstone at her head; 
No rude memorial marks her lowly bed : 
The village children, every holiday, 
Round the green turf, in summer sunshine play; 
And none, but those now bending to the tomb, 
Remember Mary, lovely in her bloom! 


Yet oft the hoary swain, when autumn sighs 
Through the long grass, sees a dim form arise, 
Hying in shadowy moonlight to the brook, 

Its wan lips moving, in its hand a book, 

So like a bruised tlower, and in the pride 

Of youth and beauty, injured Mary died. 

William some years survived, but years no trace 
Of his sick heart’s deep anguish could erase, 

Still the dread spectre seem’d to rise, and, worse-— 
Scill in his ears rung the appalling curse, 

tile still he cries, despair upon his look, 

«Oh! shut that book, my Mary, slut that book {» 











The sun is stowly west'ring now—and lo! 
How beautiful steals out the humid bow, 
A radiant arch—listen, whilst I relate 
William's dread judgment, and poor Mary's fate. 


I think { see the pine, that heavily 
Swaying, yet scems as for the dead to sigh, 
Row many generations, since the day 
OF its yseen pride, have pass'd, like leaves, away ; 
How many children of the Lamlet played 
Round its hoar trunk, who at its feet were Jaid, 
Wither'd and grey old men! In life's first bloom, 
How many has it seen, borne to the tomb! 


1 The extraordinary fact upon which this tale is founded, ibe 
reader will find ia Mr Polwhele’s History of Cormsall, 
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a - : 
But never one so sunk in hopeless woe 
As che, who lies im the cold grave below. 


Enter—within, see ev'ry thing how neat! 
One book lies open on the windaw-seat,— 
The spectacles are on a leaf of Job: 


Her Sabbath-book, from which at church she pray, | There, mark, a map of the terrestrial globe ; 


Was her poor father's, in that church-yard laid : 
For Mary grew, as beautiful in youth, 

As taught, at church, the lore of Heav'nly truth. 
What diffrent passions in her bosom strove, 
When first she heard the tale of village love! 
The youth whose voice then won her partial ear, 
A yeoman's son, had pase’d his twentieth year ; 
She scarce eighteen : ber mother, with the care 
Of boding age, oft whisper'd, «Ob! beware!» 
For William was a thoughtless youth, and wild, 
And like a colt unbroken, from a child : 

At length, if not to scrious thoughts awake, 

He came to church, at least, for Mary's sake. 





Young Mary, while ler father was alive, 

Saw all thinys round the humble dwelling thrive : 
Her widow'd mother now was growing old, 

And, one by one, their worldly goods were sold: 
Mary remain'd, her mother’s hope und pride!— 

Now oft, when she was sleeping by her side, 

That mother waked, and kissd her cheek, with tears, 
Praying for blessings on her future years,— 

Whe she, her mother, ev'ry trial o'er, 

Should rest in the cold grave, to grieve no more. 


Bat Mary to love's dream her heart resign’d, 
And gave to fancy all her youthful mind. 
Shall f describe her?—~Did'st thou never mark 
A soft blue light, beneath eye-lashes dark? 
Such was her eyes’ soft light,—her chesnut hair, 
Light as she tripp'd, waved lighter to the air; 
Whene'er, an earthly Ariel, in the sun, 
To do her mother’s various hests, she run; 
Yet, with her pray’r-book, when on Sunday drest, 
Her looks a sweet, but lowly, grace express'd, 
As modest a6 the violet at her breast. 


Sometimes, alt day by her poor mother's side, 
She sat, and oft would turn, a tear to hide. 


Where winds the brook, by yonder bord’ ring wood, 
Her mother’s solitary cottage stood. 
A fow white pales, in front, fenced, from the road, 
The garden-plat, and poor, but neat, abode. 
Before the window, ‘mid the flow’rs of Spring, 
A bee-hive hummed, whose bees were murmuring : 
Beneath an ivied bank, abrupt and high, 
A small clear well reflected bank and sky, 
In whose translucent mirror, smooth and still, 
From time to time, a small bird dipp'd its bill. 
flere the first blue-bell, and, of livelier hue, 
The daffodit and polyanthus grew. 
"T was Mary's care a jessamine to train, 
With small white blossoms round the window-pane : 
A rustic wicket open'd to the meads, 
Where a scant path-way to the hamlet leads: 
And near, a water-wheel toil’d round and round, 


And opposite, with its prolific stem, 

The Christian's tree,t and New Jerusalem; 

Here, see a printed paper, to record 

A veritable « letter from our Lord :»? 

Two hooks are on the window-ledge beneath, 
The Book of Prayer, and Drelincourt on Death : 
Some cowslips, in a cup of china placed, 

A painted shelf above the chimney graced : 
Grown, like its mistress, old—with half-shut cyes, 
Save when, at times, awaked by wand'ring flies, 
Tib, 3 in the sunshine of the casement, lies; 

‘T was Spring-time now, with birds the garden rung, 
And Mary's linnet at the window sung. 

Whilst in the air the vernal music floats, 

The cuckoo only joins his two sweet notes; 4 

Bur those—oh listen, for he sings more near— 
So musical, so mellow, and so clear, 

Not sweeter —where thy mighty waters sweep, 
Missouri, through the night of forests deep— 
Resounds, from glade to glade, from rock to hill, 
While fervent harmonics the wild wood fill, 

The solitary note of « Whip poor-will !»5 

Mary's old mother stops ler whecl to say, 

«The cuckoo! hark! how sweet he sings to-day!» 





It is not long— not long to Whitsuntide, 
And Mary then shall be a happy bride. 
On Sunday morn, when a slant light was flung 
Upon the tow'r, and the first peal was rang, 
William and Mary smiling would repair, 
Arm link’d in arm, to the same house of pray’. 
«The bells will sound more merrily (he cried, 
And gently pressed her hand) « at Whitsuntide:» 
She check’d the rising thoughts, and hung her head; 
And Mary, ere one year had pase’d—was dead! 


"T was said, and many would the tale believe, 
Her shrouded form was seen upon that eve,® 
When, gliding through the churchyard, they appear— 
They, who shali die within the coming year. 
All pale, and strangely piteous, was her look, 
Her right hand was stretch'd out, which held a book ; 
Oe it her wet hair dripp'd,—while the moon cast 
‘A cold wan light, as in her shroud she passed! 
J cannot say if this were so, but late, 
She went to Madern-stone, 7 to learn her fate: 





* Large colored prints, in most cottages. 

2 The tetter said to be written by our Saviour to Ring Agbaros, 
is soen in many cottages. 

3 Tib, the cat. 

« The notes of the cuckoo are the only notes, among birds, exactly 
according 10 the musical scale. Tho notes are the fifth, and major 
rd, of the diatonic scale. 

The «Whip-poor-will is a bird s0 called in America, from his 
‘uttering those distinct sounds, at intervals, among the various 
wild harmonies of the forest.—See Benrnau's Travels in America. 

© In Cornwall, and ia other counties reinote from the metropolis, 
‘a popular betiof, that they who are to die In the course of the 














Dashing the o'er-shot stream, with long contipuoussonnd. * year, appear, on the eve uf Midsummer, before the church porch, 


Beyond, when the brief show’r had sailed away, 
The tap'ring spire shone out in sun-light grey ; 
And o'er that mountain's northern point, to sight 
Stretching far on, the main-sea rolled in light. 









See an exquisite dramatic sketch on (his subject, called «the Eve 
of St Mark,» in Blackwood. 

1 Madern-stone, a Druidical monument In the village of Madern, 
jich the country people often resort, 10 learn their futoro 
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destinies. 
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What there sho heard ne'er came to human ears,— 
But, from that hour, she oft was seen in tears. 


Mild Zephyr breathes,—the butterfly more bright, 
Strays, wav'ring, o'er the pales, in rainbow light; 
The lamb, the colt, the blackbird in the brake, 
Seem all the vernal feeling to partake; 

The lark sings high in air, itself unseen, 

The hasty swallow skims the village-green; 

And all things seem, to the full heart, to bring 

The blissful breathings of the world’s first spring. 


How lovely is the sunshine of May-morn! 
The garden-bee has wound his earliest horn, 
Busied from flower to flower, as he would say, 
«Up! Mary! for it is the morn of May !» 

Now lads and lasses of the hamlet bore 
Branches of blossom'd thorn or syeamore; * 
And at her mother's porch a garland hung, 
While thus their rural roundelay they sung :— 


MAY SONG, 


« And we were up as soon as day, ? 
To fetch the summer home, 

The summer and the May, 
For summer now is come.+ 


«In Madern vale the bell-flow'rs bloom,3 
And wave to Zephyr's breath : 

The cuckoo sings in Morval Coombe, 
‘Where nods the purple heath, $ 


Come, dance around Glen-Aston tree— 
We bring a garland gay, 

And Mary of Guynear shall be 
Our Lady of the May.» 


But where is William? Did he not declare, 
He would be first, the blossom'd bough to hear ! 
She will not join the train! and see, the flow'r 
She gather'd, now is fading. Hour by honr, 
She watch'd the sunshine on the thatch; again 
Her mother turns the hour-glaes; now, the pane 
The west'ring sun has left—the long May-day, 
So Mary wore in hopes and fears away, 
Slow twilight steals—by the small garden-gate 
She stande,—« Oh ! William mever came s0 late !» 
Her mother’s voice is heard; « Good cliild, come in; 
Dream not of bliss on earth—it is a sin: 
Come, take the Bible down, my child, and read; 
In sickness, and in sorrow, and in neeg,— 
By friends forsaken, and by fears oppress'd,— 
There, only, can the weary heart find rest!» 





Her thin hands, mark’d by many a wand'ring vein, 
Mer mother turn’‘d the silent glass 5 again; 

The rush-light now is lit—the Bible read,— 

Yet, ere sad Mary can retire to bed, 

She listens !—Hark! no voice, no step she hears,— 
Go to thy bed to hide those bursting tears! 

' This is invariably the custom in Corawsll.—See Polwhele. 

+ Porwusts. These are the first four limes of the.real song of 
the souson, which is called « the Parey-song of Helatone.» Furry is, 
|, probably, from Ferie. 

+ Campanula cymbalaria, folils hederacilx, 
+ Erica multiSors, common in this part of Cornwall. 
* Howr-gtass. 















When the slow morning came, the tale was told, 
(Need it have been?) that William’s love was cold. 


But hope yet whispers, « Dry the accusing tear,— 
« When Sunday comes, again he will be here!s 
And Sunday came, and struggling from a cloud, 
The sun shone bright—the belle were chiming loud— 
And lads and asses in their best attire, 
Were tripping past—the youth, the child, the sire;— 
But William came not;—with a boding heart 
Poor Mary saw the Sunday crowd depart : 
And when her mother came, with kerchief clean, 
The last who totter’d homeward o'er the green; 
Mary, to hear no more of peace on earth, 
Retired in silence to the lonely hearth. 


Next day the tidings to the cottage came, 
That William’s heart confess'd another flame : 
That, with the Bailiff's daughter he was seen, 
At the new Tabernacle on the green; 
‘That, cold and wayward falsehood—made him prove 
Alike a traitor to his faith and love. 





The bells are ringing,—it is Whitsuntide,— 
And there gocs faithless William with his bride, 
Turn from the sight, poor Mary !—Day by day, 
The dread remembrance wore her heart away : 
Untimely sorrow sat upon her check, 

And her too trusting heart was left to break. 


Six melancholy months haye slowly passd, 
And dark is heard November's hollow blast, 
Sometimes, with tearful moodiness she smiled, 
Then, still and placid look'd, as when a child, i. 
Or raised her eyes disconsolate and wild. 


Oft, as she stray'd the brook’s green marge along, 
She there would sing one sad and broken song : 





Lay me where the Willows wave, * 
In the cold moon-light; 

Shine upon my lowly grave, 
Sadly, stars of night! 


Tto you would fly for rest, 
But a stone—~a stone— 

Lies like lead upon my breast, 
And ev'ry hope is Lown. 


Lay me where the willows wave, 
In the cold moon-light; 

Shine upon my lowly grave, 
Sadly, stars of night! 


Her mother said, » Thou shalt not be confined, 
Poor maid—for thow art harmless, and thy mind 
The air may soothe, as filfully it blows, 
Whisp'ring forgetfulness, if not repose.» 

So Mary wander'd to the northern shore; 2 
There oft she heard the gaunt Tregagel roar 3 


1 The rhythm of this cong is taken from a ballad « most ousicel, 
most melancholy,» in the Maid's Tragedy, «Lay a garland on my 
grave. 

* Tho bay of St Ives. 

> Trogagel iu gisnt, whose voice {according to the superstition 
of the country) ia heard among the rocks constantly preceding and 
during a storm.—Po.warce. 
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Among the rocks, and when the tempest blew, 
And, like the shiver'd foam, her long hair flew, 
And all the billowy space was tossing wide, 

« Rock on! thou melancholy main,» she cried, 
J love thy voice, oh, ever sounding sea, 

Nor heed this sad world, while | look on thee!» 


Then on the surge she gaz’d with vacant stare, 
Or tripping with wild fennel in her hair, * 
Sang merrily : «Oh! we must dry the tear, 
For Mab, the queen of fairies, will be here,— 
William, she shall know all !»—and then again 
Her ditty died into its first sad strain :— 


« Lay me where the willows wave, 
In the cold moon-light; 

Shine upon my lowly grave, 
Sadly, stars of night!» 


When home return’d, the tears ran down apace ; 
She look’d in silence in her mother's face ; 
Then, starting up, with wilder aspect cried, 
«How happy shall we be at Whitsuntide, 
Then, mother, I shall be a bride—a bride!» 


Ah! some dire thought seems in her breast to rise, 
Stern with terrific joy she rolls her eyes : 
Her mother heeded not,--nor when she took, 
With more impatient haste, her Sunday book,— 
She heeded not—for age had dimm’d her sight:— 
Her mother now is left alone :—'t is night,— 
« Mary! poor Mary!» her sad mother cried, 
« Mary! my Mary!»—but no voice replied. 


SECOND PART O¥ THE TALE OF A CORNISH MAID. 


Nuxr morn, light-hearted William pass'd along, 
And careless humm’d a desultory song, 

Bound to St Ives’ revel: 2 not a ray 

Yet streak’d the pale dawn of the dubious day! 
The sun is yet below the hills, but look! 

There is the tew'r—the mill—the stile—the brook,— 
And there is Mary's cottage! Allis still— 

Listen ! no sound is heard but of the mill. 

'T is true, the toils of day are not begun, 

But Mary always rose before the sun, 

Still at the door, a featless relic now, 

Appear'd a remnant of the May-day bough; 

No hour-glass, in the window, tells the hours: 
Where is poor Mary? where her book ? her flow’rs? 
Alt was it fancy? ae he pass'd along, 

He thought he heard a spirit’s fecble song !3 

Struck by the thrilling sound, he tara’d his look,— 
Upon the ground there lay an open book,— 

One page was folded down :—Spirit of grace! 

See! there are soils, like tear-blots, on the place: 

It is a pray'r-book!—soon these words he read : 

« Let him be desolate, and beg hif bread !4 


1 Feniculum vulgare, or wild fennel, common on the northera 
coast of Cornwall. 

* Revel is a country fair. 

2 Tt is @ common idea in Cornwall, that when any person is 
drowned, the voice of his spirit may be heard by those who first 
pass by. 

# The passage folded down was the 1ogih Palos, commonly 








Let there be none—not one on earth to bless,— 
Be his days few,—his children fatherless,— 

His wife a widow !—let there be no friend 

In his last moments mercy to extend !+ 


It was a pray'-hook he before had seen: 
Where? when? Once more, wild terror on his mien, 
He read the page:—« An outcast let him lie, 

And unlamented and forsaken die! 

‘When he has children, may they pine away 
Before his sight,—his wife to grief a prey»—— 
Ah! 'cis poor Mary's hook! The very same, 

He read with her at church, and lo ! her name :— 
» The book of Mary Banks;—when this you see, 
And I am dead and gone—remember me!» 

He trembles : mark !—the dew is on his brow :— 
« The curse is hers! he cried—I feel'it now! 

I see already—ev'n at my right hand— 

Dead Mary, thy accusing spirit stand ! 

I feel thy deep, Jast curse!+ Then, with a cry, 
Me sunk upon the earth in agony. 


Feebly he rose,—when, on the matted hair 
Of a drown’d maid, and on her bosom bare, 
‘The sun shone out : how horrid, the first glance 
Of sun-light, on that alter'd countenance! 
The eyes were open, but though cold and dim, 
Fix’d with accusing ghastliness on him! 
« Merciful God!» with faltering voice he cries, 
» Hide me! ob, hide me from the sight! Those eyes 
They glare on me! ob, hide me with the dead! 
‘The curse—the deep curse rests upon my head!» 


Alas, poor maid! "t was frenzy fired thy breast, — 
Which prompted horrors not to be express'd 
Whilst ever at thy side the foul fiend stood, 

And, laughing, pointed to th’ oblivious flood. 


William, heart-stricken—to despair a prey, 
Soon left the village, journeying far away. 
For, as if Mary's ghost in judgment cried, 

His wife, in the first pains of child-birth, died. 
Who has not heard, St Cuthbert, of thy well? 
Perhaps the spirit may his fortunes tell. » 

He dropp'd a pebble—mark ! no bubble bright 
Comes from the bottom—turn away thy sight! 
He looks again : « Oh, God! those eye-bails glare, 
How terribly! ah, smooth that matted hair,— 
Mary! dead Mary! thy cold corse I see 

Rise from the fountain ! look not thus at me! 
I cannot bear the sight—that form—that look! 
‘Ob! shut the book, dear Mary, shut the book!» 


Meantime, poor Mary in the grave was laid;— 
Her lone and grey-hair’d mother wept and pray’ 
Soon to the dust she follow'd; and unknown, 
There, they both rest without a name or stone, 





called « the imprecating Psalm.» T extract the most affecting par 
sages 







dren be futbortess, and his wife widow.» 
Lot there be none to extend mercy. 

«Let tbeir name be blotted ont, because be slayed oven tho 

broken in beart.. 

1 The people of the country consult the spirit of the well for their 
future destiny, by dropping a pebble into it, striking the ground, 
and other methods of divination, derived, no doubt, from tho 
Druids. —Porwarze, 
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The village maids, who pass in summer by, 
Still stop and say one pray'r, for charity! 


Bat what of William? « Hide me in the mine!» 
(He cried.) « the beams of day insulting shine? 
Earth’s very shadows are too gay, too bright,— 
Mide me, for ever, in forgetful night f» 

In vain ;—that form, the cause of all his ‘woes, 
More sternly terrible in darkness rose! 

Nearer he saw, with its pale waving hand, 

The phantom in appalling stillness stand; 

The letters of the book shone through the night, 
More blasting! « Hide, oh hide me from the sight! 
Ocean, to thee, and to thy storms, J bring 

A heart, that not the music of the spring, 

Nor summer piping on the rural plain, 

Shall ever wake to happiness again! 

Ocean, be mine,—wild as. dy wastes, to roam 
From clime to clime!—Ocean, be thou my home!» 





Some say hte died: here he was seen no more ;— 

He went to sea; and oft, amid the roar 

OF the wild waters, starting from his sleep, 

He gazed upon the witd tempestuous deep; 

When, slowly rising from the veasel’s lee, 

A shape appear'd, which none besides could see; 

Then would he shriek, like one whom Heav'n forsook,— 
«Oh! shut the book, dear Mary, shut the book!» 


In foreign lands, in darkness or in light, 
The same dread spectre stood hefore his sight ; 
If stumber came his aching lids to close, 
Funereal forms in long procession rose, 
Sometimes he dream'd that ev'ry grief was pass'd, 
Mary, tong lost on carth, is found at last; 
And now she smiled as when, in carly life, 
She lived in hope, that she should he his wife; 
The maids are dress'd in white, and alt are gay, 
For this-—(he dreamt)—is Mary's wedding-day! 
Then, wherefore sad? a chill comes o'er his soul,— 
The sounds of mirth are hush’d; and hark! a tol] !— 
A slow, deep toll; and lo! a sable train 
OF mourners, moving to the village fane. 
A coffin now is laid in holy ground, 
‘That, heavily, returns a hollow sound, 
When the first earth upon its lid is thrown : 
That hollow sound now changes to a groan ; 
While, rising with wan cheek, and dripping hair, 
And moving tips, and eyes of ghastly glare, 
The Spectre comes again! J¢ comes more near! 
“T is Mary! and that book with many a tear 
1s wet, whicli, with dim fingers, long and cold, 
He sees her to the glimmering moon unfold. 
And now her hand is laid upon his heart; 
Gasping, be wakes—with « convulsive start, 
He gazes round! Moonlight is on the tide— . 
The passing keel is scarcely heard to glide,— 
See! where the spectre goes: with frenzied look 
He shricks again, » Oh! Mary, shut the book !» 
Now, to the ocean’s verge the phantom flies,— 
And hack ! far off, the lessening laughter dies. 





Years pass'd away,—at night, or evening close, 
Faint, and more faint, th’ accusing Spectre rase. 


Restored from toil, and perils of the main, 
Now William treads his native land again. 


Near the Land's End, upon the rudest shore, 
Where, from the west, Atlantic surges roar, 
He lived, a lonely stranger, sad, but mild; 
All mark’d his sadness, chiefly when he smiled 
Some competence he gain’d, hy years of toi 
So, in a cottage, on his native soil, 
He dwelt, remote from crowds, nor told his tale 
To human ear : he saw the white clouds sail 
Oft o'er the bay, ' when suns of summer shone, 
‘Yet still he wander'd, mutt’ring and alone. 
At night, when, like the tumult of the tide, 
Sinking to sad repose, all trouble died, 
The Book of God was on his pillow laid, 
He wept upon it, and in secret pray'd. 








He liad no friend on earth, save one blue jay, ? 
Which, from the Mississippi, far away, 

O'er the Atlantic, to his native land 

He brought;—and this poor bird fed from his hand, 
In the great world there was not one beside 

For whom he cared, since his own mother died. 


Yet manly strength was his, for twenty years 
Weigh'd light upon his frame, though pass'd in tears; 
Ilis age not forty-two, and in his face, 

OF care, more than of age, appear’d the trace. 


Mary was scarce remember'd; by degrees, 
The sights and sounds of life began to please, 


Ruth was a widow, who, in youth, had known 
Griefs of the heart, and losses of her own. 
She—patient, mild, compassionate, and kind— 
First woke to human sympathies his mind. 

He look'd affectionately, when her child 
Caress'd his bird, and then he stood, and smiled. 
This widow and her child, almost unknown, 
Lived in a cottage that adjoin'd his own, 

Her hushand was a fisher,—one whose life 

Is fraught with terror to an anxious wife: 
Night after night, exposed upon the main; 7 
Returning, tired with toil, or drench'd in rain; 
His gains, uncertain as his life,—he knows 

No stated hours of labour and repose. 

When, others to a cheerful home retire, 

And his wife sits hefore the ev'ning fire, 

He, rocking, in the dark tempestuous night, 
Haply, is thinking of that sgcial light. 


Ruth's husband left the bay,—the wind and raia 
Came down,—the tempest swept the howling main i 
‘The boat sunk in the storm, and he was found, 

Below the rocks of the dark Lizard, drown'd. 


Seven years had pass'd,—and after evening pray'r, 
To William's cottage Ruth would oft repair, 
And with her little son would sometimes slay, 
Listening to tales of regions far away. 
The wond'ring boy loved of those scenes to hear; 
Of hattles—of the roving buccaneer; 
Of the wild hunters, in the forest-glen, 
And fires, and dances of the savage men. 


1 Bay of St Michael's Mount. 
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So William spoke of perils he lad pass'd,— 
OF voices heard amid the roaring blast,— 
OF those, who, lonely and of hope bereft, 
Upon some melancholy rock are left, 
Who mark, despairing, at the close of day, 
Perhaps, some far-off vessel sail away : 
He spoke with pity of the land of slaves— 
And of the phantom-ship that rides the waves. | 
It comes! it comes! A melancholy light 
Gleams from the prow upon the storm of night. 
“Tis here! ‘tis there! In vain the billows roll; 
Ic steers right on,—but not a living soul 
Is there, to guide its voyage through the dark, 
Or spread the sails of that terrific bar] 
He spoke of vast sea-serpents, how they float 
For many a rood, or near some hurrying boat 
Lift up theie tall neck, with a hissing sound, 
And questing tuen their blood-shot eyeballs round. 
He spake of sea-maids, on the desert rocks, 
Who in the sun comb their green, drippistf locks, 
While, heard at distance, in the parting ray, 
Beyond the farthest promontory’s bay, 
Aérial music swells and dies away! 





One night, they longer stay'd the tale to hear, 
And Ruth that night « beguiled him of a tear, 
Whene’er he told of the distressful stroke 
Which his youth suffer'd.» Then she pitying spoke; 
And from that night a softer feeling grew, 
As calmer prospects rose within his view, 
And why not, ere the long night of the dead, 
The slow descent of life together tread ? 


The day is fix'd; William no more shall roam, 
William and Ruth shall have one heart—one home : 
The world abut out, both shall together pray : 

Both wait the evening of life's changeful day : 
She shall his anguish soothe, when he is wild,— 
And he ehall be a father to her child. 


Fair rose the morn—the summer air how bland! 
The blue wave scarcely seems to touch the land. 


Again ‘tis William's wedding-day ! advance— 
For lo! the church, and blue slate of Penzance! 
Their faith and troth is pledged—the rites are o'er — 
The nuptial band wind slow along the shore, 
The smiling boy beside: as thus they pass'd, 
With sudden blackness rush’d the impetuous blast; 
Deep thunder roll’d—in long poftentous sound, 
At distance : nearer now, it shakes the ground, 
Pale William sinks, with speechless dread oppress'd, 
As the fork'd flash seems darted at his breast. 
His beating heart is heard,—blanch’d is his cheek,— 
A well known voice scem'd in the storm to speak; 
Aghast he cried again, with frantic look, 
+ Oh! shut the book, dear Mary, shut the book!+ 


By fate remorse he died ; for, from that day— 
The judgment on his head—~he pined away,— 
And soon, an outcast suicide, he lay. 


By the church-porch, rests Mary of Guynear; 
When the first cuckoo startles the cold year, 


* Called the flying Dutchman ; the phantom ship of the Cape. 
2 Sudden storms are very common in this bay. + 











And blue mint? on her grave more beauteous grows, 
One small bird,? seems to sing for lier repose, 


Near the Land's End, so black and weather-beat, 
He lies, and the dark sea is at his feet. 


Thou, who hast heard the tale of the sad maid, 
Know, conscious guilt is the accusing shade: 
If thou hast loved + some gentle maid and true,» 
Whose first affections never swerved from you, 
Leave her not—(oh! for pity and for truth}— 
Leave her not « tearful in her days of youth!» 


Too !ate, the pang of vain remorse shall start, 
And conscience thus avenge—a broken heart! 





PART Iv. 








WALK ADROAD—VIEWS AROUND, FROM THE SEVERN TO 
BRISTOL—WRINGTON—« AULD ROBIN GRAY.» 





Tue show'r is pass’d—the heath-bell, 3 at our feet, 
Looks up, as with a smile, though the cold dew 
Hangs yet within its cup, like Pity's tear 

Upon the eyelids of a village-child! 

Mark ! where a light upon those far-off waves 
Gleams, while the passing show’r above our head 
Sheds its Jast silent drop&, amid the haes 

Of the fast-fading rainbow,—such is tife !— 

Let us go forth—the redbreast is abroad, 

And, dripping io the sunshine, sings again. 


No object on the wider sea-line mects 
The straining vision, but one distant ship, 
Hanging, as motionless and still, far off, 
In the pale haze, between the sea and sky. 
She seems the ship—the very ship { saw 
Tn infancy, and in that very place, 
Whilst [, and all around me, have grown old 
Since she was first descried ; and there she sits, 
A solitary thing of the wide main— 
Asshe sat years ago. Yet she moves on :-— 
To-morrow all may be one space of waves! 
Where is she bound? We know not; and no voice 
Will tell us where. Perhaps she beats her way 
Stow up the Channel, after many years, 
Returning from some distant clime, or lands, 
Beyond the Atlantic! Oh! what anxions eyes 
Count every nearer surge that heaves around! 
Ifow many anxious hearts this moment beat 4 
With thronging thoughts of home, till those fix'd eyes, 
Intensely fix'd upon these very bills, 
Are fill'd with tears!—Perhaps she wanders on— 
On—on—into the world of the vast sea, 
There to be lost: never, with homeward sails, 
Destined to greet these far-seen hills again, 








flower of the most beautifal blue, adorning profusely, 
the green banks of tanvs and hodge-rovs, 
Chickell—ia Corawall,—the wheat-eor, This should 
have been mentioned before, where the smatl well is spoken of in 
the garden-plat:— 








From timo to time, a small bird dipp'd ita bill, 
2 Campanala, 
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Now fading into mist! So let her speed, 

And we will pray she may return in joy, 

When every storm is pass'd! Such is this sea, 
That shows one wand'ring ship!—How different smile 
The sea-scenes of the South ; and chiefly thine, 
Waters of loveliest Hampton, chiefly thine— 
Where I have pass'd the happiest hours of youth— 
Waters of loveliest Hampton! Thy grey walls, 
And loop-holed battlements, cast the same shade 
Upon the light blue wave, as when of yore, 
Beneath their arch, King Canute sat, ‘ and chid 
The tide, that came regardless to bis feet, 

A thousand years ago :—Oh! how unlike 

Yon solitary sea, the Summer shines, 

There, while a crowd of glaucing vessels glide, 
Fill'd with the young and gay, and pennants wave, 
And sails, at distance, beautifully swell 

To the light breeze, or pass, like butterflies, 

Amid the smoking steamers. And, oh! look— 
Look! what a fairy lady is that yacht 

That turns the wooded point, and silently 

Streams up the sylvan Itchin—silently— 

‘And yet as if she said, as she went on, 

« Who does not gaze at me!» 


Yon winding sands 
Were solitary once, as the wide sea. 
Such 1 remember them! No sound was heard, 
Save of the seagull warping on the wind, 
Or of the surge that broke along the shore, 
Sad as the seas; and can | e’er forget, 
When, once,-—a visitor from Oxenford, 
Proud of Wintonian scholarship, (14) a youth, 
Silent, but yet light-hearted, deeming here, 
I could lave no companion, fit for Himn— 
So whisper'd youthful vanity—for Him, 
Whom Oxford had distinguish’d,—can my heart 
Forget when once, with thoughts like these, at morn, 
T wander'd forth alone! The first ray shone 
On the white seagull’s wing, and yazing round, 
I listen’d to the tide’s advancing roar, 
‘When, for the old and booted fisherman, 
‘Who silent dredged for shrimps, in the cold haze 
Of sun-rise, I beheld—or was it not 
A momentary vision?—a fair form— 
‘A female, following, with light airy step, 
The wave as it retreated, and again 
Tripping before it, till it touch’d her foot, 
As if in play—and she stood beautiful, 
Like to a fairy sea-maid of the deep, 
Graceful, and young, and on the sands alone. 
I look’‘d that she would vanish !—She had left, 
Like me, just left th’ abode of discipline, 
And came, in the gay fullness of her heart, 
When the pale light first glanced along the wave, 
To play with the wild ocean, like a child; 
And at that moment, though I knew her not, 
My bonnet J had vail’d, and vow'd—oh, hear! 
Ye votaries of German sentiment— 
Vow'd an eternal love; but, diffident, 
I cast a parting look, that seem'd to say, 
«Shall we ne'er meet again!s The vision smiled, 
And left the scene to solitude :—Once more 
‘Wo met, and then we parted, in this world 





‘ Allading to the well-known story. 
2 Having gained the Universicy Prize the first yoar. 


To mect no more; and that fair form, that shone 
The vision of a moment, on the sands— 

Was never seen again!—Now, it has pass'd 
Where all things are forgotten ; ' but it shone 

To me, a sparkle of the morning sun, 

That trembled on the light wave, yesterday, 

And perish’d there for ever! 


Look around,— 
Above the winding reach of Severn Stands, 
With massy fragments of forsaken tow'rs, 
Thy Castle, solitary Walton, Hark! 
Through the lone ivied arch, was it the wind 
Came fitful? There, by moonlight, we might stand, 
And deem it some old castle of romance; 
And on the glimm’ring ledge of yonder rock, 
Above the wave, fancy it was the form 
OF Spectre-Lady, for a moment seen, 
Lifting her bloody dagger, then, with shrieks 
Vanishing! Rush! there is no sound—no sound 
But of the Severn sweeping onward! Look! 
There is no bleeding apparition-form :— 
No fiery phantoms glare along thy walls! 
Surrounded by the works of silent art, 
And far—far more endearing, by a group 
Of breathing, children, their Posscssor lives; * 
And ill should I deserve the name of Bard, 
Of courtly Bard, if I could touch this theme 
Without a prayer—an earnest, heartfelt prayer, 
When one, whose smile I never saw but once, 
Yet cannot well forget, when one now blooms— 
Unlike the spectre-Lady of the Rock— 
A living and a lovely Bride!3 





How proud— 
Opposed to Walton's silent towers—how proud, 
With all her spires and fanes—and volumed smoke, 
Trailing, in columns, to the mid-day sun, 
Black, or pale blue, above the cloudy haze— 
And the great stir of commerce, and the noise 
Of passing and re-passing wains, and cars, 
And stedges, grating in their under-path, 
And trade's deep murmur, and a street of masts, 
And pennants, from all nations of the earth, 
Streaming helow the houses, piled aloft, 
Hill above hill; and every road below 
Fervent with troops of coal-nymphs, seated high 
On their rough pads, in dingy dust serene :— 
How proudly, amid sights and sounds like these, 
Bristol, through all whose smoke—dark and aloof, 
Stands Redcliff's solemn Fane :—How proudly, girt 
With villages, and Clifton’s airy rocks, 
Bristol—the mistress of the Severn Sea— 
Bristol, amid her merchant-palaces, 
That ancient city, sits!— 





From out those trees, 
Look! Congresbury lifts its slender spire! 
How many woody glens and nooks, of shade, 
With transient sunshine, fill the interval, 


2 T heard, since this was written, the Lady is living: Sf tbis falls 
into ber bands she may remember the circumstance. : 

+ J, P. Miles, Eeq.; whore fine collection of printings, at his 
magnificent seat, Leigh Court, is well known. 

} Married, whilst these pages wore in the press, to.asoa of my 
early friend. 
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As rich as Ponssin’s landscapes! Gnarl'd oaks, 
Dark, or with fits of desultory light, 

Flung through the branches, there, o’erhang the road, 
Where ehelier'd, as romantic, Brockley-Coomb 
Altures the lingering traveller to wind 

Step by step, up its sylvan hollow, slow— 

Till the proud summit gain'd, how gloriously 

The wide scene lies in light—how gloriously, 

Sun, shadows, and bine mountains far away, 
Woods, meadows, and the mighty Severn—blend. 
While the grey heron up-shoots, and screams for joy! 
There, the dark yew starts from the limestone rock, 
Into faint sunshine,—there, the ivy hangs 

From the old oak, whose upper branches, bare, 
Seem as admonishing the nether woods 

Of Time's swift pace,—while dark and deep beneath 
The fearful hollow yawns, upon whose edge 

One peeping cot sends up, from ont the fern, 

lis early wreath of slow-ascending smoke. 

And who lives in that far-seelitded cot? 

Poor Dinah! She was once a serving-maid, 

Most beautiful; naw on the wild wood’s edge 

She lives alone—alone, and bow'd with age, 
Muwvring and sad, and scarce within the sound 

Of human kind, forsaken as the scene! 

Nor pass we Fariano, with its fairy rings 

Marking the turf, where tiny elves may dance, 
Their light feet twinkling in the dewy gleam, 

By moonlight. But what sullen demon piled 

The rocks, that stern in desolation frown, 

Through the deep solitude of Goblin-Coomb,' 
Where, wheeling o’er its crags, the slirilling kite 
More dismal makes its utter dreariness! 


But yonder, at the foot of Mendip, smiles 
The seat of cultivated Addington -— 
And there, that beautiful, but solemn church, 
Presides o'er the still scene, where one old friend 3 
Lives social, while the shortening day unfelt 
Steals on, and eve, with smiling light, descends— 
‘ith smiling light, that, sagen on the tow'r, 
Neminds earth’s pilgrim of his lasting home, 


Is that a magic garden, on the edge 
Of Mendip hung? Ev'n 60 it seems to gleam; 
While many a cottage, on to Wrington’s smoke 
(Wrington, the birth-place of immortal Locke), 
Checkers the village-crofts, and lowly glens, 
With porch of flowers, and bird-cage, at the door, 
That seems to say—« England, with all thy crimes, 
And smitten as thou art by pauper-laws, 
England, thou oaly art the poor man's home!» 


And yonder, Blagdon, in its shelter’ glen, 
Sits pensive, like a rock-bird, in its cleft ;— 
‘The craggy glen here winds, with ivy hung, 
Beneath whose dark, depending tresses, peeps 
The Cheddar-pink ; there, fragments of red rock 
Start from the verdant turf, among the flow 
And who can paint swect Blagdon, and not think 
Of Langhorne, in that hermitage of song ?— 








«A wild, dosotate, aud craggy valo, 40 called most appropriately, 
and forming @ contrast to tbe open downs of Faylaad, and the 
pictareaque beauties of Brockley. 
Langford Court, the seat of the lato Right Hon. ely Ad- 
dington. 

4 The Rev, Thomas Wickham, Rector of Yatton. 





Langhorne a pastor, and a poet too? 

He, in retirement’s literary bower, 

Oft woo'd the Sisters of the sacred well, 

Harmonious : nor pass on, without a prayer, 

For her ~associate of his early fame, 

Accomplish’d, eloquent, and holy More !— (15) 

Who now, with slow and gentle decadence, 

In the same vale, with look upraised to Heaven, 
meekly at the gate of Paradise, 

Smiling at time!— 





But, hark! there comes a song, 
‘Of Scotland’s lakes and hills—Auld Robin Gray! 
‘Tweed, or the winding Tay, ne'er echoed words 
More sadly soothing ; 3—but the melody,$ 
Like some sweet melody of olden times, 
A ditty of past days, rose from those woods, 
Oh! could J hear it—as I heard it once— 
Sung by a maiden § of the South, whose look,— 
(Although her song be sweet)— whose look—whose life, 
Is sweeter than her song:—no minstrel grey— 
Like Donald and « the Lady of the Lakex»— 
But would lay down his harp, and wlien the song 
Was ended, rate his lighted eyes, and smile, 
To thank that maiden, with a strain like this:— 





«Oh! when I hear thee sing of ‘Jamie far away,’ 
jor ‘Father and of Mother,’ and of * Auld Robin Gri 
| Listen till I think it is Jeanie’s sclf I hear, 

| ‘And I look in thy face’ with a blessing and a tear. 





| «I look in thy face, for my heart it is not cold,¢ 

; Though Winter's frost is stealing ov, and ¥ am growing 
old; 

| Those tones I shall remember as long as 1 live, 

| And a blessing and a tear shall be the thanks I give. 





« The tear it is for summers that so blithesome have been, 
| For the flowers that all are faded, and ‘the days that I 
i have seen ;’— 
, The blessing, lassie, is for thee, whose song so sadly 
sweet 
Recals the music of ‘Lang Syne,’ to which my heart 
\ has beat.» 





PART VY. 





LANG SYNE—VISION OF TRE DELUGE—CONCLUSION. 








‘Tug music of « Lang Syne!+ Oh! long ago 

| It died away—died—and was heard no more !— 
And where those hilis that skirt the level vale, 
On wo the left, the prospect intercept, 


» Langhorne, the Poet, Rector of Blagdon. 
f Barley-Wood, aver Wrington, of whom 






Lines on accidentally meot= 
ing wich Sir Waiter Soott in the Streets of London, May 1828.» 

4 The Rector of Wringion, Nir Leuses, was tbe composer of the 
popslar melody ; but there is an old Scotch tune, 10 which the 
words were originally adapted, By melody, I mean the music to 
the words. 

+ Miss Stephens. 

She lock’d in my face, sill my heart was like to break.»— 
(Auld Robin Gray.) Nothing can exceed the pathos with which 
Miss Stephens sings these words. 
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I would not—could not look—were they removed 
I would not—could not look, lest f should see 

The sunshine on-<bat spot of all-the world, 
Where, starting from the dream of youth, I gazed 
Long since, on the cold, clouded world, and cried, 
« Beautiful vision, loved, adored, in vain, 
Farewell—farewell for eyer !1 


How sincere, 
How pure was my heart's love; oh! was it not? 
Yes; Heaven can witness—now my brow is changed, 
And I look back, and almost seem to hear 
The music of the days when we were young, 
Like music in a dream, ere we awoke, 
Oh ! witness, Heaven, how fervent, how sincere— 
How fervent, and how tender, and how pure, 
Was my fond heart's first love! 


The summer eve 
Shone, as with sympathy of sweet farewell, 
Upon thy Tor, and solitary mound, 
Glaston, as rapidly I pass'd along, 
Borne from those scenes for ever, while this song 
The sorrows of the hour and way beguibed :-— 


+O Time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
Soothing to sad repose the weary sense, 

Stealest the long-forgotten pang away ; 

On Thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o'er all my soul held dear, 

T may look back upon this anguish past, 

And meet life's peaceful evening with a smile— 
As some lone bird, at day's departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam of the transient show's, 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while :— 

Yet ah! how much must the poor heart endure, 

Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure ;»! 


‘When the next eve came down,—on Dover cliffs 
A pale, solitary youth, « unknown 
To fortune and to fame, stood—with a tear, 
Gazing upon a foreign land, and thus . 
Sought the brief solace of a song again :— 


«On these white cliffs, that calm above the flood, 
Uplift their shadowing lieads, and, at their feet 
Scarce hear the surge that has for ages beat, 

How many weary wanderers have stood! 

And, whilst the lifted murmur met their ear, 

And o'er the distant billows the still eve 

Sail’d slow, have thonght of all their hearts must leave 
To-morrow ; of the friends they loved most dear; 
Of social scencs, from which they wept to part: 

But if, like me, they knew how fruitless all— 

All the fond hopes that would the past recall, 

Soon would they quell the risings of the heart, 

And brave the storm and the unhearing tide— 

The cold wide world their home, and God their guide.»? 


So pass'd the days of youth, which ne'er return, 
Tearful ; for world}y fortune smiled too late, 


1 From Somnets, by the Author, 
> Ibid. 


And the poor minstrel-boy had then no wealth, 
Save such as Poets dream of—love and hope. 

At Fortune’s frown, the wreath which Hope entwined 
Lay withering, for the dream had been too sweet 
For human life;-yet never—though his love, 
« All his fond love,» he mutter'd to the winds; 
Though oft he strove, distemper'd, without joy, 
To drown ev'n the remembrance that he lived— 
Never, a weak complaint escaped his lip, 

Save that some tender tones,? as he pass'd on, 
Died on his desuttory lyre. — 


No more!— 
Forget the shadows of a feverish dream, 
That long as pass'd away! Uplift the eyes 
To Him, who «sits above the water flood,»—~ 
To Him, who « was, and is, and is to come!» 
Wrapt in the view of ayes that are pass'd, 
And marking here the record of earth's doom, 
Let us, even now, think that we bear the sound— 
The sound of the Great Flood, the peopled earth 
Cov'ring, and surging in its solitude! 
Let us forget the passing hour—the noise 
OF this tamulmous scene of human things, 
And bid Imagination lift the veil 
Spread, o'er the rolling globe, four thousand years! 


The Vision of the Delage! Hark—a trump! 
It was the trump of the Archangel! Stern, 
He stands, while the awak’ning thunder rolls 
Beneath his fect! Stern, and alone, he stands 
Upon Imaus’ height! 


No voice is heard 
Of revelry or blasphemy so high ! 
He sounds again his trumpet; and the clouds 
Come deop'ning o'er the world !— 


Why art thou pale? 
A strange and fearful stillness is on earth, 
Asif the shadow of th’ Almighty pass'd 
O'er the abodes of man, and hush’d, at once, 
The song, the shout, the cries of violence, 
The groan of the oppress‘d, and the deep curse 
Of Blaspliemy, that scowls upon the clouds, 
And mocks the deeper thunder! 


Hark!a voice— 


«Perish!» Again the thunder rolls—the Earth 


? As the following lines have appeared, without a name, in Miss 
Joanna Bailie’s Collection af Poems, I venture bore to acknowledge 
them, They may possibly be rend with some interest, wbea com- 
pared with the first offusions of my youth :— 





When last we parted, thoa wert young and fair— 
How beautiful let fond remembrance say. 
Alas? siace then oll Time has stol'n away 
Full thiety yenrs, leaving my temples bate :— 
So bath it perish'd like a thing of air, 
‘The dream of love und youth !—My locks are groy; 
Yet stitl remembering Wape's enchanting Iny, 
Though Tie has changed my ook, and blaach’d my hair, 
Though f remember one dark hour with pain, 
And never thought, as lang as T might li 
Parted for years—to hear that voice again— 
T can asad, but cordinl greeting give, 
And for thy welfare breathe os warm a prayer, 
Lady, as when I loved thee yung and fair! 








2 Early Sonnets. 
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Answers—from North to South, from East to West— | 


«Perish!» The fountains of the mighty deep 
Are broken up—the rushing rains descend, 
Like night—deep night, while momentary seen, 


Through blacker clouds, on his pale phantom-horse, 


Death, a gigantic skeleton, rides on, 
Rejoicing, where the millions of mankind— 
(Visible, where his lightning-arrows glared)— 
Welter beneath the shadow of his horse! 
Now, dismally, through all her caverns, Hell 
Sends forth a horrid laugh, that dies away, 
And then a oud voice answers—« Victory! 
Victory, to the rider, and his horse ! 

Victory, to the rider, and his horse!» 





Ride on :—the Ark, majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 
Its hull scarce pecring through the night of clouds, 
Is seen, But lo! the mighty deep has shrunk! 
‘The Ark, from its terrific voyage, rests 
On Ararat. The Raven is sent forth,— 
Send out the Dove, and as ler wings far off 
Shine in the light, that streaks the sevring clouds, 
Bid her speed on, and greet her With a song :— 


Go, beautifut and gentle Dove, 
But whither wilt thou got? 

For though the clouds ride high above, 
How sad and waste is all below! 


The wife of Shem, a moment to her breast 
Held the poor bird and kissd it. Many a night 
When she was listening to the hollow wind, 
She press'd it to her bosom, with a tear; 

Or when it murmor'd in her hand, forgot 
The long, loud tumult of the storm without.— 
She kisses it, and at her father's word, 
Bids it go forth, ra 
The dove flieson! In lonely flight 
She thies from dawn till dark; 
And now, amid the gloom of night, 
Comes weary to the ark. 


Oh! fet me in, she seems to say, 

For long and lone hath been my way; 

Oh! once more, gentle mistress, let me rest, 
And dry mydripping plumage on thy breast. 


§p the bird flew to her who cherished it. 
She sent it forth again out of the ark; 
Again it came at ev'ning-fall, and lo! 
An olive-leaf pluck’d off, and in its bill, 

And Shem’s wife tobk the green leaf from its bill, 
And kiss'd its wings again, and smilingly . 
Dropp’d on its neck one silent tcar for joy. 

She sent it forth once more ; and watelrd its flight, 
Till it was lost amid the clouds of Heaven = 

Then gazing on the clouds where it was lost, 

{ts mournful mistress sung this last farewell :—~ 





« Go, beautifni and gentle Dove, 
And greet the morning ray; 

For Jo! the sun shines bright above, 
‘And night and storm are pass'd away. 


No longer drooping, here confined, 
In this cold prison dwell ; 
Go, free to sunshine and to wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee well. 


Oh! beautiful and gentle Dove, 
Thy welcome sad will be, 
When thou shalt hear no voice of love, 
In murmurs from the leafy tree: 
Yet freedom, freedom shalt thou find, 
From this cold prison’s cell ; 
Go, then, to sunshine and the wind, 
Sweet bird, go forth, and fare thee well.»# 


And never more she saw it; for the Earth 

Was dry, and now, upon the mountain's van, 
Again the great Archangel stands! the light 

Of the moist rainbow glitters on his hair— 

Me to the bow up-lifts his hands, whose arch 
Spans the whole Heaven; and whilst, far off, in light, 
‘The ascending dove is for a moment seen, 

The ast rain falls—fallx, gently and unheard, 
Amid the silent sunshine? Oh! look up!— 
Above the clouds, borne up the depth of light, 
Behold a Cross!—and round about the Cross, 

Lo! Angels and Archangels jubilant, 

Till the ascending pomp in light is lost, 

Lift their acclaiming voice,—+ Glory to thee, 
Glory, and praise, and honour be to thee, 

Lord God of Hosts: we laud and magnify 

Thy glorious name, praising thee evermore, 

For the great Dragon is cast down, and hell 
‘Vanguish'd beneath thy cross, Lord Jesus Christ.» 


Hark! the clock strikes!~The shadowy sccne dis- 


solves, 
And all the visionary pomp is pass’d! 
T only see a few sheep on the edge 
Of this aérial ridge, and Banwell tower, 
Grey in the morning sunshine, at our feet. 


Farewell to Banwell Cave, and Banwell Hill, 
And Banwell Chureh;? and farewell to the shores 
Where, when a child, I wander'd; and farewell, 
Harp of my youth! Above this mountain-cave 
T leave thee, murin’ring to the fitful breeze 
That wanders from that sea, whose sound [ heard 
So many years ago. 


Yet, whilst the light 
Steals from the clouds, to rest upon that tow'r, 
Tturn a parting look, and lift to Heaven 
A parting prayer, that our own Sion, thus,— 
With sober splendour, yet not gorgeous, 
Her mitred brow, temper'd with lenity 
And Apostolic mildness—in her mien 
No dark defeature, beautiful as mild, 
And gentle as the smile of Charity,— 
Thus on the rock of ages may uplift 
Her brow majestic, pointing to the spires 
That grace her village glens, or solemn fanes 


1 ‘This Song, sct to music by the Author, was originally written 





for ap Oratorio. 


2 Banwoli Church iseminently beantiful, as are all the churches 
In Somersetshiro. Dr Randolph bas lately added improvements to 


sted 


the Altar-plece, and epared no expeuse, 
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In cities calm above the stir and smoke, 
And list’ning to deep harmonies that swell 
From all her temples! 


So may she adorn— 
(lier robe as graceful, as her Creed is pure)—~ 
This happy land, till Time shall be no more! 


And whilst her grey cathedrals rise in air, 
Solemn, august, and beautiful, and touch'd 

By time—to slow a grace, but no decay, 

Like that fair pile, which, from hoar Siendip's brow, 
The traveller beholds, crowning the vale 

Of Avalon, with all its tow’rs in light ;— 

So, England, may thy grey cathedrals lift 

Their front in Heav'n’s pure light, and ever boast 
Such Prelate-Lords—bland, but yet dignified— 
Pious, paternal, and beloved, as He 

Who prompted, and forgives this Severn song! 


And Thou, O Lord and Saviour! on whose rock 
That Church is founded, though the-storm without 
May howl around its battlements, preserve 
Its spirit, and stil pour into the hearts 
Of all, who. there confess thy holy name, 
Peace,—that, through evil or through good report, 
They may hold on their blameless way, 


For me, 
Though disappointment, like a morning cloud, 
Hung on my carly hopes,—that cloud is pass’d— 
Is pass'd, but not forgotten, —and the light 
{s calm, not cold, which rests upon the scene, 
Soon to be ended. I may wake no more 
The melody of song on earth ; but Thee, 
Father of Heav'n, and Saviour—at this hour— 
Father and Lord, I thank thee, that no song 
OF mine, from youth to age, has left a stain 
I would blot out: and grateful for the good 
Thy Providence, through many years, has lent, 
Humbly I wait the close, till thy high will 
Dismiss me, bless'd if, when that hour shall come, 
My life may plead, far better than- my song. 


terial fact, and certainly the passage ia Tacitus is far 
elearer, if applied to the Severn, than to the Thames. 

Now let us come to facts. A great battle was fought 
near Wookey, in Somersetshire, in the reign of Ciau- 
dius, as proved by the most infallible of all tests—the 
following inscription, on a plate of lead : 


T. Cloudins Cesar, Aug, P. vi, 
Trib, P. viii. ime, xvi. de Britan, 





The reverse of most of these coins of Claudius is a 
triumphant arch. The ninth tribune of Claudins fell 
anno Roma: condite 802, in the year 52 of the Christ- 
jan wera, 1 am convinced there was more than one 
Templom Claudii in Britain—more than one Cama- 
fodunum. Let me add, that Temple Cloud, and Temple- 
street, Bristol, I have no doubt, were so called from a 
temple of victory, dedicated to Claudius, in the neigh- 
hourhood of this great victory, and, probably, a trium- 
phant arch at the entrance of Bristol. 


Note 2, page 83, col. 1, 
Like days on days revolving—Bleadon ties, 

Thope to receive the indulgence of my readers, if, in 
contemplating the scemes, after many years, which are 
among the subjects of this Poem, I extract part ofa 
letter from the kind-hearted old man (the Rev. Mr Nor- 
man), the Parson Adanus of the county, to whom I was 
sent to learn the first rudiments of my education. 

I find in a letter to my father, dated Bleadou, 1779, 
this passage, expressing his surprise at some juvenile 
indifferent verses, which my father, at the time, thought 
prodigious: 

« Master Rowles appears already to have acquired, 
under his incomparable master, a fund of learning and 
hamour, visible ini his representation of Sir Tobit; and 
if the blossoms are so fair at his carly age, what unpa- 
ralleled fruit may we not hope for, when he is got on 
the top of Parnassus? A prospect grand enough to make 
so dull a mortal as your humble servant proud !» 

« Masters Bowles laid his hand by accident on this 
passage, looking over some old letters to his father, 
while this poem was in the press; and he extracts it, 
thinking the reader mighit possibly smile, as he did, 
when, after forty years communing with the Muse, he 








NOTES. 





Note 1, page 82, col. 2 

——-———Thy chariot wheels 

Rung on that roed below !—— 

Two signal victories under Claudius are celebrated 
over the Britons. After one of them, a magnificent 
tciumphal temple was erected, and the strongest hold of 
Cunobelin became the colony of Camalodunum, But 
where was Camalodunum? It was in Esex, says the 
general voice: it is marked there in the Roman maps. 
It was at Camerton, in Somersetshire, replies the weil- 





‘informed Rector of that parish, Mr Skioner,— 


Non nostrum est tautas componsre 





The strongest argument for Essex is a passage in Ta- 
citus of the apparition, —seen where? In Astuario 
‘Thamesis, says Tacitus. Then Camalodunum could 
not be at Camerton. Mr Skinner says, the word Tha- 
mesis is not in the ‘oldest edition. This isa most ma- 


concludes this poem on the same scenes, with recollec- 
tions of that first good old schoolmaster, who in the se~ 
cond sight of prophecy, among the hills of tlie lonely 
village of Bleadon, prophesied for him a prospect of the 
Lill of Parnassus, which undoubtedly meant this Poem 
on Banwell Hill!! 

One little incident, which has been called up by thesg 
recollections, had very nearly destroyed the prophecy; 
for coming through Bristol, from Northamptonshire, 
we clianged horses. Having never before seen a place 
Greater than Ayno in Northamptonshire, the moment 
we got out of the chaise, [ took advantage, and in- 
stantly wandered away. The carriage was wailing, 
scouts were sent in every direction ; and it wag not long 
before « Master Bowles,» the future Bard of Banweli, 
was found, sitting composedly, on the steps leading to 
Redcliffe Church ! 

These verses on Sir Tobit were most unfortunate for 
| me; for in consequence, my Father, lest « my humour» 
| should be lost, set me, when I came home, to turn 
«Joe Miller's selected Jests» into verse! And this was 
not the worst ; for whenever company came, my trans— 




















from feelings of the direst remorse, as if murderers, 


| St Benedict's Altar. 
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lation of the Jests was brought forth. Whether this 
gave me a turn to Elegy, I cannot say. 


Note 3, page 83, col. 2, 
‘Thy Abbey, Woodspring, roe. — 


« Almost on the brink of the Channel, being secured 
from it only by a narrow shelf of rocks, called Swatiow- | 
Clift, William de Courteneye, about the year 1210, 
founded a Friary of Augustine Monks, at a place calted 
Worspryng, or Woodspring, to the honour of the Holy 
Trinity, the blessed Virgin Mary, and St Thomas-a-Bec- 
ket, of Canterbury. This Wm. de Courteneye was 
son of Robt. de Courteneye, and a descendant of Wm. 
de Traci, as well as nearly allied to the’ three other 
assassinators of the canonized Archbishop, to whom 
this Monastery was dedicated.»—History of Somerset. 

Four Barons were engaged to murter Becket: but 
three only were concerned in yiving his first death- 
wounds,—Reginald Fiu-urse, William de Tracy, and 
Richard Brito. 1 transerihe from the animated pen of 
Southey the following interesting recitat: 

«‘Heginald,’ said he (Becket) to Fitz-uree, ‘J have 
done yo many kindnesses, and do you come against 
me thus armed? The Baron, resolute as himself, in a 
worse purpose, told him to get out from thence (the 
Cathedral) and die; at the same time laying hold of his 
robe!» 

« Tracy, he had nearly thrown down; and Fitz-urse, 
he thrust from him with a strong hand,» etc, « Fitz- 
urse no longer hesitated to strike,» etc. « The second 
blow brought him to the ground, on lis face, before 
Ue had strength and composure 
enough to cover himself with his robes, aud then to 
join his bands in prayer, and in that position died 
under their repeated strokes, each pressing near to bear 
@ part in the murder. Brito cleft his skull.»—-Sou- 
raet’s Vindicie, etc. vol. i, 239. 

T have ventured to suppose the graves might be those 
of Tracy, Fitz-urse, and Brito: the name of Hugh 
Neville does not occur. I have since heard, that on the 
Flat Holms are only two graves; and that, contrary to 
all received usages of ancient sepniture, the graves are 
North and South, not East and West. It is natural to 
suppose, that these may be the graves of Fitz-urse and 
of Tracy, for Tracy's descendants founded the Abbey 
ia view of the Holms. The interment might have been 
contrary to the usual direction of Christian graves, 








who smote. the anointed primate of the holy Church, 
should be consigned to oblivion in graves having the 
usual position of Christian burial reversed ! 

The idea is, at all events, poetical, whether it be 
founded in truth, or not. It is more probable, if there 
are only two graves; for it is likely that two of the 
murderers might have retired here, rather than three 
or four, Tracy was undoubtedly one; Fit-urse did 
not strike, till from personal irritation. 


Note 4, page 86, col. 2. 
And Calvinists and Evangelicals! 

It has been said, that | have revived the old story of 
Calvin and Servetus! I answer, first, the memory of 
this fuct cannot be revived too often ; secondly, the chief 
fact to which I call the reader's attention, and abkor- 
rence, has been very seldom adverted to,—the cold- 





blooded passage in his epistle to a friend, describing 
Servetus’s agony after condemnation. 

Nor will I ever be deterred from expressing my opi- 
nion, that the extreme Calvinistic creed is the + fate» of 
the Manicheans, of the worshippers of the evil principle, 
human nature being, according to thcir system, utterly 
a putrid mass of corruption, with « fate,» over all! This 
creed is derived from the oriental philosophy, whose 
professors—the Kadzpat, or first Puritans—contended, 
that the evil principle created and governed the world, 
and that matter was essentially corrupt, as partaking the 
nature of the evil deity who made the world. On this 
account, they « forhid marriage,» because martiage, and 
children, extended the dominant rule of evil; and hence 
St Paul says, « forbidding marriage, and giving heed to 
the doctrines of devils!» Im opposition to these doc- 
tines, Christ perforined his first cle at the mar- 
riage in Cana! Marriage is the subject of our Lord's 
discourse in the begin: 
and, in the same chapter, he so tenderly speaks, + Suffer 
little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven!» 

This « first miraete,» and our Saviour’s conduct after- 
wards towards the children, considered together, have 
both a natural relation, I mention this, because it has 
escaped, as fur as I know, commentators, who often 
leave out entirely what requires explanation, and are 
very diffuse in explaining what requires no explanation 
at all! 

As to the eloquent, but inhuman, writer of the cele- 
brated « Institutions,» which have thrown a darker 
horror on the doctrines of the old Manicheans, the letter 
of his, to which I have alluded, who cam read, without 
suving, in the beautiful language of a poetical Calvinist, 
whose intense miscrics were consonant to his creed,— 


Now what map, soving this, 
ings, does not haag 























Calvin, speaking of Servetns, after his condemnation, 
uses these words, « Tantum reboaret BELLUINA STUPIDI- 
TATE, Miseaiconoia! Miseniconors !!** 

As the history of his treatment of Servetus is not 
commonly met with, I print the following letier from 
the poor victim in prison :— 

«Tomy most honoured Lords, the Syndic and Council 
of Geneva, 

« My Lords,— Your itioner besceches you to con- 
sider, that he has commitied no fault in your city, nor 
any where else; that he has not been a seditious man, 
anda disturber of the public; that all the time he was 
in Gertnany. he never discoursed of these things but with 
OEcolampadius, Bucer, aud Capito ; and chat he never 
impasted his opinions in France. Besides, he always 
disapproved, and disapproves, of the Anabaptists, who 
oppose she magistrates, and would have all things in 
common !» 

Yet this is the poor man, whom this Doctor watched 
like a tiger ; and when he found he had rested one night 
at a public-house, in his way to Htaly, wrote to say, 
« Servetus lsas been found in this city, and 1 will take 
care he shall Nor escarg alive!!» 

In another letter, during imprisonment, Servetus 




















+ Letter of Calvin to Farrel, of Switzer) 


out, tke a Spanish bull, ‘Mercy! mercy 
diminished head ! 


ct 





2 «He only roared 
Bonner, bide thy 














1 of the roth chapterof St Mark: | 
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rowing dialogue, from the same sublime drama of 
Macbeth: 
Mach. I have done the deed :—Didst thou not hear a agise? 


Lady M. Ubenrd the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 
Didst thon not speak 





addresses the magistrates: «Most honoured Lords, I 
humbly beseech you that you would be pleased to put a 
Stop to these proceedings, or leave off persecuting me as 
4 criminal. You see that Calvin is put to his last shifts, 
and is resolved F should rot in a prison! 1am eaten up 






















with vermin, les poux me manchent tout vif !mes chausses peri t 
oie . Now. 
are torn in pieces; ¥ have none to shift, or another Mek kaa iy 
doublet—no shirt, che une mechante!s And this was, } Lady M. Ay. 
according to his amiable scholastic persecutor, for | Mac. ark : 
This is a sorry 





« robbing the Almighty of two of the Hypostases of his (Looking om hls hands, 
Essence !!» 

Jf he could have endured this whole heart-searching 
acene, let him have waited till he saw that terrible 
picture of remorse, when Lady Macbeth appears in her 
sleep, and I would venture to say that this deed of blood 
would not have been done! 

I mention this, ta show how utterly at variance with 
the spirit of Christianity is indiscriminate abuse of Plays, 
as plays, for of the abuses I am well aware. As for 
plays, it cannot be too often mentioned that St Paul 
quoted a fine of Menander, (the Greek play writer), in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, when writing on a subject 
so awful as the resurrection from the dead! Could any 
thing induce a Puritan to quote Shakspeare?! We all 
remember what was said in a periodical publication of 
that wicked sinner, William Shakspeare!! but such is 
the slavery of the human mind, that he, who could go 
from a place of worship to commit murder, would not 
60 toa play! 


Note 5, page 87, col. 1. 
Dock'd with most grim and godly visages. 


The effects of certain creeds may be traced in the vi- 
sages that adorn sundry Godly Magazines, and which 
speak, more than volumes, of the feelings which could 
produce such effects on the human countenance ; show- 
ing the analogy between the conformation of featurce, 
and the creed-ruling passions of the mind, it is diffientt 
to say whether the effect is more hideous, or ludicrous, 
in some of these countenances. 

Let any physioynomist cast his eye on the godly books, 
whose frontispiece, every month, stares him in the face 
with the portentous visage of tle Rev. Mr——, the Rev. 
Mr——, the Rev, Mr. » etc., and I should think he 
would not have much disposition to bewilder his wits 
over Jong pages of metaphysical sophistry tacked to the 
Holy Bible, to prove that when God says one thing, he 
means another! 

Tam afraid many young modern Evangelists read one 
modern indefatigable commentator, as the old Aristo- 
telian Divines did, when, culling for St Augustio, they 
used to say, da mihi Magistrum ! 








Note 8, page 88, col. ‘1. 
‘We love the Bible, —— 

T trust I need not say, that I cannot mean to object to 
any short explanatory notes on the Bible; but only to 
those long, sophistical, and elaborate comments, which 
turn « yes» into «no,» and « nos iato « yes;» and make. 
the « holy Word of Gods a mere instrument in the hands 
of a sophistical and Calvinistic Jesuit, on which to string 
his contradictory sophistries. A Calvinist, indeed, poinis 
to the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans! But 
upon this chapter, there may he different opinions: 
upon « yes and no,» there can be but one! 


Note 6, page 87, col. 1, 
Lost he should trast to morals, when he dies! 


Among a thousand others, I can avouch for the 
following fact:—A young woman, of most respectable 
character, taught the children in a Clergyman’s village- 
school to read. After same time, she told the lady of 
the Clergyman, she should no longer superintend the 
school, as she had found, too late, she had heen bred 
up herself in a sad moral way! She was soon put out 
of this « sad,moral way ‘» and brought before the ma- 
gistrate, to affiliate the first fruits ‘of her new anti- 
moral creed! 


Note 9, page 88, col. 1. 
The pilo is smoking !—the bamboos tie there. 

My friend, John Muddleston, Esq., late one of the 
Directors of the East-India Company, through a long 
life, unwearied in the cause of humanity, has accu- 
mulated a mass of decisive evidence, that this inhuman 
Practice might be prevented. 

Iisa fart, that the Shasters, or the Hindoos' Sacred : 
Code, peremptority lays down the law, that this horrible 
sacrifice shall not be allowed to take place, unless it he 
entirely voluntary on the part of the woman! and yet, 
it appears, from bishop Heber’s interesting Journal, that 
he passed the spot, after this terrific spectacle had just 
taken place, and he saw—sickening as he describes the 
scene—the very bamboos, by which the victim was forci- 
bly held down! 1 Some of these poor creatures are not 
more than four years old! affianced to husbands, for 
whom they are burnt alive, as it is said, willingly !! 


Note 7, page 87, col. 2. 


Of murderous intent, tilt dew-drops stand. 





The Drama is far more effective, as a corrector of 
crimes, in many instances, than some places of worship, 
where anti-moral doctrines of different shades are 
preached. 

‘The murderer of a poor woman,* to whom he was 
betrothed, rose from his knees in a chapel, and hastened 
to dip his hands in her blood. Let us suppose the same 
man had entered that « omnium Demonam Theatrum,» 
a play-house, just as the soliloquy was spokea. 





Iv this n daggor, which I see before me ? etc. 

| Seo the same language—the very samo images, used by Tertul- 

@ alter he became a Montanist, and by Prynne, Rowland 
iil, and Edward Irving, etc. 


Or, let us imagine his feelings when he heard this har- 





1 Marie Martin. (@) Do Spectaculis. 
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Note 10, page 88, col. 2. 

2 —_——— Paritan tars pale. 

The two great crimes of a professed Puritan, most 
truly the « nominal» Christian, are, and have been, from 
the time of the Manicheans, the drama, and the dance, 
To these abominations such Christians constantly add 
card-playing, without distinguishing whether accom- 
panied with the spirit of gaming. 

I can conceive the reason why the old Fathers were 
so horror-struck at dancing, considering the licentious 
character of the eastern dance. But what resemblance 
is there in a social meeting of this kind, to which 
father and mother bring their sons and daughters, an 





of which, in their youth, they have taken part, without | 


one evil thought or fecling? He who can view sucha 
meeting with impure feelings, certainly had better stay 
away. But what must be the impurity in his heart to 
confess such ideas? 

The spirit of Puritanism, indeed, is as much like the 
spirit of Christianity, as the Mermaid, which was carried 
about for a show, consisting of an ass's head and fish's 
tail, is like a beautiful woman. Among all the abomi- 
nations of this wicked age, according to these « nominal» 
Christans, there is one abomination, which I may have 
the thanks of such a school, for pointing out, and which 
is more idolatrous than bells, 

There is a certain wiched and most idolatrous ma- 
chine, called a Round-abéut; and though we are com- 
manded not to make « the likeness of any thing above 
the earth, or under the earth,» this machine has a 
number of idolatrous images, in wood, representing 
horses! But, far worse than this, boys and girls—instead 
of precocious edification, in the mysteries of destiny and 


decrees! (to the horror of this age, of the «march of: 


intellect,» be it spoken)—boys and girls together are 
found riding round, with the most impious tranquillity, 
and apparent sedate satisfaction, one after the other, on 
the same wooden likenesses of little horses 


Note 11, page 89, col. 1. 
‘Where virtuous Ken, with hia groy hairs and shroud, 

Ken, and the then possessor of the princely mansion 
of Longleat, were sclioolfellows at Winchester, Ken 
was fellow of the college afterwards; and wrote the 
collection of prayers, and morning and evening hymns, 
now in general use, for the use of the students-on the 
foundation, 

‘The bistory of Ken is well known. He was, with the 
other Bishops, sent to the Tower by James. He was a 
predecessor of the Prelate to whom these lines are in- 
scribed. He had character, patronage, wealth, station, 
eminence : he resigned all, at the accession of King 
William, for the sake of that conscience, which, in 
another reign, sent him a prisoner to the Tower. He 
had no home in the world; bet he found an asyhim 
with the generous Nobleman who had been his old 
schoolfellow at Winchester. Here, it issaid, he brought 
with him his shroud, in which he was buried at Frome; 
and here he chiefly composed his Four volumes of poems. 

Hoping some of his letters would have been found 
at Longteat, I wrote to the Marquis of Bath on thesubject, 
and though none were found, I lope still to write the 
life of a Wychamist—a great and interesting character, 
connected with old Isaac Walton, with whose son— 


* Tho 3d and §th Qacstion of the Assembly's Catechiem. 
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;name it bears, Ina Review, under the patronage of 


: which she bad pointed out to him, he cried out, ‘Tam 


Canon of Salisbury, and buried in that Cathedral after- 
wards—he travelled in Italy. Justice has never been 
done to this great and good man. There is a most in- 
teresting portrait of him at Longleat, a copy of whieh 
was given me hy my long esteemed friend, Sir R. C. 
Hoare. 


Note 12, page 89, col. 2. 
‘Of science, honour'd by che name of Boyle. 


At Marston House is still to be seen the original 
Orrery, invented, if not made, by the nobleman whose 


the «Lord of the whirling wheels,« the Member for 
Yorkshire, it was seriously advanced, as a proof of the 
utter worthlessness, in talent and literature, of the 
English nobility, that the chief record of intellectuat 
eminence was preserved in the name of »Pembrokes 
given to a card-table! The article being sent to me, I 
returned it with a simple masginal note,— « What 
does this fiberal writer think ofan‘Orrery? Atall events, 
the ‘Orrery’ may be placed against the ‘ Pembroke !!"s 


Note 13, page go, col. 2. 


TUE SPECTRE AND PRAYER-BOOK, A TALE OF A CORNISH 
MAID. 


A subjoin the plain narrative of the singular event on 
which this tale is founded, from Mr Polwhele, that the 
reader may see how far, poetically, I have departed 
from plain facts, and what I have thought it best to 
add for the sake of moral, picturesque, and poetical 
effect, The narrative is as follows: 

« Octoher, 1780. Thomas Thomas, aged 37. This 
man died of mental anguist, or what is called a broken 
heart. He lived in the village of Drannock, in the parish 
of Gwinnear, till an unhappy event occurred, which 
proved fatal to his peace of mind, for more than eight 
years, and finally occasioned his death. He courted 
Elizabeth Thomas, of the same village, who was his first 
cousin; and it was understood that they were under a 
matrimonial engagement. But in May, 1772, some 
little disagreement having happened detween them, he, 
out of resentment, or from some other motive, paid 
Great attention to anather girl; and on Sunday, the 31st 
of that month, in the afternoon, accompanied her to the 
Methodist meeting at Wall. During their absence, the 
discarded female, who was very beautiful in her person, 
but of an extremely irritable temper, took a rope and a 
common prayer-book, in which she had folded down 
the tooth Psalm, and, going into an adjacent field, 
hanged herself. Thomas, on hisretura from the preach~ 
ing, inquired for Betsy; and being told she had not 
been seen for two or three hours, he exclaimed, ‘Good 
God! she tiss destroyed herself” which apprehension 
seems to show, cither that she had threatened to contmit 
suicide in consequence of his desertion, or that he 
dreaded it from a knowledge of the violence of her 
disposition. Bnt when be saw that fears were 
realized, and had read the psalm, so full of execrations, 











ruined for ever and ever!’ The very sight of this vil- 
lage and neighbourhood was now become insupporta- 
ble, and he went to live at Marazion, hoping that a 
change of scene and social intercourse mightexpel those 
excruciating reflections which arrowed up his very 
soul, or at least render them fess acute; but in this he 











set 
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appeared to be mistaken, fur he found himself closely 
pursued by the evil demon— 


} whose tormenta no man, sure, 
and the damno'd endure. 





«To hear the togth Psalm would petrify him with 
horror, and therefore he would not attend divine service 
on the 22d day of the month; he dreaded to yo near a 
reading-school, lest he should hear the ill-fated lesson. 
Whatever misfortunes befel him (and these were nota 
few, for he was several times hurt, and even maimed in 
the mines where be laboured), he still attributed them 
all to the malewolent agency of the deceased, and thought 
be could find allusions to the whole in the calamitous 
legacy which she had bequeathed him. When heslum- 


-bered, for he knew nothing of sound sleep, the injured 


girl appeared to his imagination, with such a counte- 
nance as she had after the rash action, and the prayer- 
book in her hand, open at the hateful psalm; and he 
was frequently heard to cry out, ‘Oh, my dear Retsy, 
shut the book, shut the book! etc, With a mind so 
disturbed and deranged, though he conld not reasonably 
expect much consolation from matrimony, yet imagining, 
that the cares of a family might draw off his thoughts 
from the miserable subject by which he was harassed 
both byday and night, he successively paid his addresses 
to many girls of Marazion; but they indignantly flew 
from him, and with a sneer asked him, whether he was 
desirous of bringing all the curses in the togth Psalm on 
their heads? At length, however, he succeeded with 
one who had less superstition. and more fortitude than 
the rest, and he led her to St Hilary Church, to be mar 
ried, January 21st, 1778; but on the road thither they 
were overtaken by a sudden and violent hurricane, such 
as those which not unfrequently happen in the vicinity 
of Mount’s Bay; and he, suspecting that poor Betsy rode 
in the whirlwind and directed the storm, was convulsed 
with terror, and was literally ‘ coupled with fear.’ Such 
is the power of conscious guilt to impute accidental 
occurrences to the hand of vindictive justice,—and so 
true ig the observation of the poet, 


Jodicium motait sibi mens mall conscia justom, 


«Be lived long enough to have a son and a daughter; 
but the corrosive worm within his breast preyed upon 
his vitals, and at length consmed all the powers oF 
body, as it liad long before destroyed the tranquilli 
his mind; and he was rcleased from all his pangs, both 
mental and corporeal, on Friday, October zoth, 1780, 
and buried at St Hilary, the Sunday following, during 
evening service.» 








Note 14, page 96, col. 1. 
Prond of Wiutonian scholarship, —— 

To the circumstance which had nearly proved fatal 
to the writer's future poem on Banwell Hill, I might 
add another circumstance which nearly proved fatal to 
his progress « in huwnour,» and « scholarship,» at Win- 
chester ; and this f shall record for the use of parents. 

Every boy in the school had a whip, and pair of 
boots, which they were particularly fond of displaying 
—comparing the cost, workmanship, neatness, ete. The 
Author was sent from Shaftesbury, on a little pony, with 
a servant, not with a pair of new boots, but ingloriously 
in a pair of worsted boot-stockings, which, my father 
observed, would keep my under-stockings from the 
dirt, as well as the best pair of boots in Shaftesbury! 





1 said nothing, but woefully proceeded thus to equip 
myself, having a guinea as pocket-moncy. 

In my equestrian character, with a heavy heart, I set 
out to cross the downs to Salisbufy, under couscious 
humiliation at my equipment, in the odious Luot-stock- 
ings! In passing over the downs, as I was not seen by 
any one, I bore up tolerably well, but deigned not 2 
syliable to the servant, who assured me, in vain, that 
boot-stockings, in summer, were just as good as boots, 
T was, as is expressively called in Wiltshire, « stomacity !» 

The moment I disnounted, at the White Hart, 1 had 
determined on making my escape, and never return to 
school or home. 1 had a guinea in my pocket: U sot 
out from the inn «on my forlorn hope.» I passed by 
the Cathedral church-yard, looked at the beautiful 
spire, little thinking what would be my future connec- 
tion with that interesting edifice, though, had the bells 
struck out, J might have thought they said to me—as to 
another Whittington— . 


Turn agaln, Whittington? 


By the farther gate of the Close, just in the corner, 
was a-handsome shoe and hoot shop, and the same shop 
is there at this day, with the same articles. As good 
luck woutd have it, a tempting pair of new boots, which 
I thought would fit me, hung at the door. I walked 
backwards and forwards for twenty minutes, first look- 
ing at the boots, then feeling my money—then looking 
again at the boots. At last J went boldly into the shop, 
and said to the shopman, « What is the price of these 
boots?» « The price of these boots, young gentleman, 
is just twenty shillings!» I had a guinea in my pocket, 
so that if J bought them, I should have only one shilling, 
with which to go to school ; and that was almost as bad 
as wearing boot-stockings. 1 therefore walked ont of the 
shop, and with my first intention, got as far as old 
Easton's shop, when, though 1 heard no bells, like Whit- 
tington, ( thought £ would return and look at the boots 
again. In fact, Lad made up my mind. I went into 
the shop agaity:—« You could not let me have those 
Hoots a shilling cheaper?» «No! they are « back- 
Strapped!» (pavxvta avvetotay). « Will they fit?» 1 
asked. I sat down to try: they fitted delightfully! 
I looked at one leg in the new boot, and the other with 
the bootstocking on. They fitted as if made for me; 
and Heavens, what a difference! I put down the guinea; 
took the shilling; felt a trisemph at heart, which, in all 
my changes in life, I have never felt since ; and was just 
strutting out of the shop, when I spied the inglorious 
stockings. I took them up wilh some loftiness of scorn, 
threw them into the canal, and stood to see them swim 
gloriously down the canal, with other inglorious sub- 
lances, till they were completely out of sight; and then 
returned, with one shilling, and my new boots, to the 
Inn. 




















Note 15, page 97, col. 2. 
Langhorne und More. 


There is a tradition, that Langhorne, on Uphill sands, 
in early days, scratched the following rhymes : 


Upon the shore 

Watk'd Hanna More: 

‘Waves lot this record tas, — 
Sooner shall he 

The earth, the sea, 

Than what she writes be pass'd. 
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The next day, to return the compliment, the lady Twrlight, with genfex hand did weuoe 


5 : : Her fairy robe, of ni 
ene lines, the two first of which are, I believe, as When all the mountaioegales were atill, 


And the wave slept against the sbora, 
Sore firmer basis, polish'd Langhorne, chuse, ok boneath the 
For tho effusions of thy partial muse. 














laut fight on LimmerMoore! 


Whatever may be thought of such coquetry, the fol-| Langhorne left one son and one daugliter : the son is 
lowing verses, by Langhorne, are indeed most exqui-| living; the daughter, Constantia, so called from « Letters 
site: to Constantia,» married Abraham Edridge, Esq., and is 
buried at Chippenham. I cannot close this note with- 


out a sigh to her memory. 


“T was when at Summer's softest eve, 
Of clouds, that wander'd west away, 





Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems. 








PREFPACE.' 





A new Edition of the following Poems being called 
for by the public, the author is induced to say a few 
words, particularly concerning those which, under the 
name of Sonnets, describe his personal feelings. 


They can be considered in no other light, than as 
exhibiting occasional reflections which naturally arose 
in his mind, chiefly during various excursions, under- 
taken to relieve, at the time, depression of spirits. They 
were therefore, in general, suggested by the scenes be- 
fore hinn—and wherever such scenes appeared to har- 
monize with his disposition at the moment, the senti- 
“ments were involuntarily prompted. 


“Numberless poetical trifles of the same kind have 
occurred to him, when perhaps, in his solitary rambles: 
he has been « chewing the food of sweet and bitter 
fancy ;» but they have heen forgotten, as he left the 
places which gave rise to them, and the greatest part of 
those originally committed to the press were written 
down, for the first time, from memory. 


‘This is nothing to the public; but it may serve in 
some measure to obviate the common remark on me- 
lancholy poetry, that it las been very often gravely 
composed, when possibly the heart of the writer had 
very little share in the distress he chose to. describe. 


But there is a great difference between natural and 
fabricated feclings, even in poetry :—To which of these 
two characters the poems before the reader Lelong, the 
author leaves those, who have felt sensations of sorrow, 
to judge. 


They who know him, know the occasions of them to 
have been real; to the public he might oaly mention 
the sudden death of 2 deserving young woman, with 
whom, 

—Spornlat tongos hen ? ducore soles, 
Et Sdo acclinisconsenuises sinu, 


Donwean, Apri, 1805. 


" Protixed to the Ninth Edition of a large portion of these 
pieves. 














SONNETS WRITTEN CHIEFLY DURING 
VARIOUS JOURNEYS. 








IN TWO PARTS. 


Centanies, licet ueque, minus via Kedet, eamus, 





Vincit. 
Still ot ws sooth our travel with a strain. 
Wanton. 
PART J. 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN AT TYNEMOUTH, NORTHUMBERLAND, AFTER 
A TEMPESTUOUS VOYAGE, 


As slow I climb the cliffs ascending side, 

Much musing on the track of terror past, 

When o'er the dark wave rode the howling blast, 
Pleased I look back, and view the tranquil tide 
That Javes the pebbled shore: and now the beam 

Of evening smiles on the grey battlemen|, 

And yon forsaken tow'r? that Time has reat:— 
The lifted oar far off 1 silve 
Js touch’d, and bush’d is all the billowy deep! 

Soothed by the scene, thus on tired Nature’s breast 

A siillness stowly steals, and kindred rest ; 

While sea-sounds lull her, as she sinks to sleep, 
Like melodies which mourn upon the lyre, 
Waked by the breeze, and, as they mourn, expire! 








SONNET. 
AT BAMBOROUGH casTLe.? 

Ye holy Towers that shade the wave-worn steep, 
Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 
Though, hurrying silent by, relentless Time 

Assail you, and the winter whirlwind’s sweep! 





' These Sonnets were dedicated v to the Rev. 
D. D. Beuo of Winchester.—Doubcad, 

+ Tynemoeth priory and castle, 
of this monastery are situated on 
side of the entrance into the 












Newran Ocxr, 


mile and a half 
the monastery 

stund, rendered it visible at saa long way off, ia every direction, 

whence it presented itself as if exhorting the seamen in dauger in 

make their vows, and promise messes and presents to the Virgio 

Mary and St Osw io for their deliverance, 

at castle, with its extensive domains, horetofore 
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For far from blazing Grandeur's crowded halls, 

Here Charity hath fix'd her chosen seat, 

Oft list ning tearful when the wild winds beat 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls; 
And Pity, at the dark and stormy hour 

Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high, 
Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tow’r, 

And turns her ear to each expiring ery; 

Blest if her aid some fainting wretch might save, 
And snatch him cold and speechless from the wave. 





SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER WENSBECK. ' 


Ware slowly wanders thy sequester'd stream, 

‘Wensheck ! the mossy-scatter’d rocks among, 

Jn fancy’s ear still making plaintive song 
‘To the dark woods above, that waving seem~ 
To bend o'er some enchanted spot; removed. 

From life's vain coil, I listen to the wind, 

And think F hear meek sorrow’s plaint, reclincd 
O'er the forsaken tomb of one she loved ! — 

Fair ecenes! ye lend a pleasure, long unknown, 

To him who passes weary on his way— 

The farewell tear, which now he turns to pay, 
Shall thank you ;—and whene'er of pleasures flown 
His heart some long-lost image would renew, 
tful haunts! he will remember you. 





—— 


SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER TWEED. 


O Twrxp ! a stranger, that with wandering feet 
O'er hill and dale has journey’d many a mile 
(If 80 his weary thoughts he might beguile), 

Nelighted turns thy beautcous scenes to greet. 

The waving brancles that romantic bend 
O'er thy tall hanks,? a soothing charm bestow ; 
The murmurs of thy wand’ring wave below 

Seem to his car the pity of a friend. 


tho proporty af the family of Forster, whose heiress mareiod Lord 
Creme, bisbop of Durhai, is appropriated by the will of thut pious 
Prolate to many benevolent purposes ; particularly that of minister- 
ing instant rolief to uch shipwrockal mariners as may happen to he 
cast on this dangerous coast, for whoxo provervation, and that of 
thele vowels, every possible arsistance is contrived, and is at all 
times ready, Tho whole estate ia vested in tho hands of Trustees, 
one of whom, Dr Sharp, ar.hdeacon of Northamberiond, with an 
active zeal well auited to the nature af the humane institution, 
makes this castle bis chief residence, attending with unwearied dili- 
Gence Lo the proper application of the ¢ 

' Tho Wensheck is a romantic and seqnestered river in Norih- 
umberlaod. On its banks ituazod Our Lady's Chapel. «The 
remains of thie small chapel, or oratory (says Grose}, stand in a 
shady solitude, on the north bank of the Wensbeck, about three 
quurters of a milo west of Bothal), in w spot adeirably calcul 
for meditation, It was probably built by une of the Barons Ugl 
‘This river ts thus beautifully charncterized by Akenside, who wi 
born near it: 























© ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement, and the mossy falls 
Of aotltary Weusbeck's lim; 
How gladly f rocall your well-known 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time 
When all alone, for many & summer's day, 
J wonder'd through your cate excesses, lod 
To silence by some powerful bund unsoon, 











2 Written on passing the Tweed at Kelto, where tho scenery is 
much more picturesque than it is near Rerwick, the more general 








Delightful stream! though now along thy shore, 
‘When spring returns in all her wonted pride, 

The shepherd's distant pipe is heard no more, 
Yet here with pensive peace could I abide, 

Far from the stormy world’s tamulttons roar, 
To muse upon thy banks at eventide. 








SONNFT. 


Evenine, as slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape still, 
‘The lonely battlement, and farthest hill 
And wood, § think of those that have no friend, 
Who now, perhaps, by melancholy fed, 
From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure flaunts, 
Retiring, wander ’mid thy lonely haunts . 
Unseen ; and watch the tints that o'er thy bed. 
Hang lovely, to their pensive fancy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest, beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nar hear the hourly moans of misery! 
Ah! beauteous views, that Hope's fair gleams the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile! 








SONNET. 
ON LEAVING A VILLAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


Ccyspare, as thy romantic vales IJ leave, 

And bid farewell to cach retiring hill, 

Where fond attention seems to linger still, 
Tracing the broad bright landscape ; much I grieve 
That, mingled with the toiling crowd, no more 

I may retuen your varied views to mark, 

Of rocks amid the sunshine tow'ring dark, 
OF rivers winding wild,? and mountains hoar, 
Or castle gleaming on the distant steep !— 

For this a look back on thy hills cast, 

And many a soften'd image of the past 
Pleased I combine, and bid remembrance keep, 
To soothe me with fair views and fancies rude, 
Whea I pursue my path in solitude. 


—— 


SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER ITCIIN, NEAR WINTON. 


Irenty,3 when I behold thy banks again, 
Thy crumbling margin, and thy silver breast, 
On which the self- ¢ tints still seemi'd to rest, 
Why feels my heart the shiv'ring sense of pain? 
Is it—that many a summer's day has past 
nee, in life's morn, I caroll’d on thy side? 
Js it—that oft, since then, my heart has sigh'd, 
As Youth, and Hope's delusive gleams, flew fast? 








route of travellers into Scotland. It was & bewotiful and still 
jumnal eve when we passed. 

' Alluding to the simple and affecting pastoral strains for which 
Scotland bas been so long celebrated, J nced not mention Loch- 
aber, the Brass of Bellendine, Tweedside, otc. 

# There ldnexs siouost fantastic in the view of tho river 
from Stitling-Castle, the course of which is seen for many miles, 
making a thonsand torn 

3 The lchi er ruoaing from Winchester to Sonthampton, 
the banks of which bave been tho scenc of many a huliday sport, 
‘The lines were composed on an evening ia a journey from Oxford 
10 Southampton, the first time I bad seen ths Hichin since I loft 
school. 
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Is it~ that those, who circled on thy shore, 
Companions of my youth, now meet no more? 
Whate'er the cause, upon thy banks I bend, 
Sorrowing, yet feel such solace at my heart, 
As at the meeting of some long-lost friend, 
From whom, in happier hours, we wept to part.' 





SONNET. 


O povenry! though from chy haggard eye, 
Thy cheerless mien, of every charm bereft, 
Thy brow that Hope's last traces long have left, 
Vain Fortune's feeble sons with terror fly; 
I love thy solitary haunts to seek :— 
For Pity, reckless of her own distress; 
And Patience, in the pall of wretchedness, 
That turns to the bleak starm her faded cheek; 
And Piety, that never told her wrong ; 
And meck Content, whose griefs no more rebel; 
And Genius, warbling sweet her saddest song; 
And Sorrow, list’ning to a lost friend’s knell, 
Long banish'd from the world’s insulting throng; 
With thee, and thy unfriended offspring, dwell. 





SONNET 
AT DOVER CLIFFS, JULY 20, £787. 


On these white cliffs, that calm above the flood, 
Uplift their shadowing heads, and, at their feet, 
Scarce lear the surge that has for ages beat, 

Sure many a lonely wand'rer has stood ; 

And, whilst the lifted murmur met his ear, 

And o'er the distant billows the still Eve 

Sail’d slow, has thought of all his heart must leave 
To-morrow ;.of the friends he loved most dear ; 
OF social scenes, from which he wept to part: 

But if, like me, he knew how fruitless all 

The thoughts that would full fain the past recall, 

Soon would he quell the risings of his heart, 

And brave the wild winds and unhearing tide— 

The World his country, and his God his guide. 





SONNET. 


AT OSTEND, LANDING. JULY 21, 1787 


Tue orient beam illumes the parting oar— 
From yonder azure track, emerging white, 
‘The earliest sail slow gains upon the sight, 

And the bluc wave comes rippling to the shore— 

Meantime far off the rear of darkness flies: 

Yet 'inid the beauties of the morn, unmoved, 
Like one for ever torn from all he loved, 

Tow'rds Albion's heights I turn my longing eyes, 

Where every pleasure sceu'd erewhile to dwell : 
Yet boots it not to think, or to complain, 
Musing sad dlitties to the reckless main: 

To dreams like these, adieu! the pealing bell 

Speaks of the hour that stays not~and the day 

To tife’s sad turmoil calls my heart away. 


* We remember them as friends from whom we were sorry vves 
to bave parted, —Saaru’s Theory. 


SONNET. 
AT OSTEND, JULY 22, 1787, 


Tow sweet the tuneful bells’ responsive peal !' 
As when, at opening morn, the fragrant breeze 
Breathes on the trembling sense of wan disease, 
So piercing to my heart their force I feel! 
And hark! with lessening cadence now they fall, 
And now, along the white and level tide, 
They fling their melancholy music wide; 
Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of summer-days, and those delightful years 
When by my native streams, in life’s fair prime, 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime 
First waked my wond’ring childhood into tears! 
But sceming now, when all those days are o’er, 
The sounds of joy once heard, and heard no more. 





SONNET. 


ON THE RIVER RHINE. 


“T was morn, and beautcous on the mountain's brow 
(Hung with the beamy clusters of the vine) 
Stream’d the blue light, when on the sparkling Rhine 
We bounded, and the white waves round the prow 
In murmurs parted ;—varying as we go, 
Lo! the woods open, and the rocks retire, 
Some convents ancient walls or glistning spire 
“Mid the bright landseape’s track unfolding slow, 
Here dark, with furrow'd aspect, like despair, 
Frowns the bleak cliff—there on the woodland’s side 
The shadowy sunshine pours its streaming tide; 
Whilst Hope, enchanted with the scene so fair, 
Would wish (o linger many a summer's day, 
Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away. 





SONNET. 
AT A CONVENT. 


Ir chance some pensive stranger, hither ied 
(is bosom glowing from majestic views, 
The gorgeous dome, or the proud landscape’s hues), 
! Should ask who sleeps beneath this lowly bed—~ 
T is poor Matilda!—To the cloister’d scene, 
A mourner, beauteous and unknown, she came, 
To shed her tears unmark’d, and quench the flame 





1 OF fruitless love: yet was her look serene 


1 n on lending at Ostond, and hearing, very early in the 
mor he carillons. 

The effect of helts bas been often described, but by none more 
beautifully than Cowper :— 








How suft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the car 

In cadence aweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing lond again, and lovder still, 
Clear aud sonorons, as the gale comes on! 
‘With easy force it opens all the celts 








Such romprebensive views the spirit takes, 
That in a few short moments I retrare 





t \ap the voyager bis course) 
: jodings of my way throush many years. 
Cowren’s Tush, Look vi, 
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As the pale moonlight in the midnight aisle ;—~ 
Her voice was soft, which yet a charm could lend, 
Like that which spoke of a departed friend, 
And a meek sadness sat upon her smile!— 
Now, far removed from every earth! 
Her woes are buried, and her heart is still, 








SONNET. 


O time! who know’st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence 
(Lulling to sad repose the weary sense) 

The faint pang etealese unperceived away ; 

On thee I rest my only hope at last, 

And think, when thou hast dried the bitter tear 
‘That flows in vain o’er all my soul held dear, 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile— 
As some lone bird, at day's departing hour, 
Sings in the sunbeam, of the transient show'r 

Forgetful, though its wings are wet the while :— 

Yet ah! how much must that poor heart endure, 

Which hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure! 





SONNET. 


Lancuto, and sad, and slow, from day to day 
J journey on, yet pensive turn to view 
(Where the rich landscape gleams with softer hue) 
The streams, and yales, and hills, that steal away. 
So fares it with the children of the earth: 
For when life's goodly prospect opens round, 
Their spirits beat to tread that fairy ground, 
Where every vate squnds to the pipe of mirth. 
But them vain hope and easy youth beguiles, 
And soon a longing look, like ine, they cast 
Back on the pleasing prospect of the past : 
Yet Fancy points where still far onward smiles 
Some sunny spot, and her fair colouring blends, 
Till cheerless on their path the night descends, 





SONNET. 
ON A DISTANT VIEW OF ENGLAND. 


Aw! from mine eyes the tears unbidden start, 

As thee, my country, and the long-lost sight 
OF thy own cliffs, that lift their sammits white 

Above the wave, once more my beating heart 

With eager hope and filial transport hails! 
Scenes of my youth, reviving gales ye bring, 
As when erewhile the tuneful morn of spring 

Joyous awoke amidst your blooming vales, 

And fill'd with fragrance every painted plain : 
Fled are those hours, and all the joys they gave! 
Yet still I gaze, and count each rising wave 

That bears me nearer to your haunts again; 

If baply, ‘mid those woods and vales so fair, 

Stranger to Peace, I yet may meet her there, 





SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER CHERWELL, OXFORD. 
Curewett! how pleased along thy willow'd hedge 
Erewhile ¥ stray'd, or when the morn began 


‘To tinge the distant turret’s gleamy fan, 
Or evening glimmer'd o'er the sighing sedge! 


And now reposing on thy banks once more, 
I bid the pipe farewell, and that sad lay 
Whose music on my melancholy way 
I woo'd: amid thy waving willows hoar 
Seeking awhile to rest—till the bright sun 
Of joy return, as when Heaven's beauteous bow 
Beams on the night-storm’s passing wings below: 
Whate'er betide, yet something have I won 
OF solace, that may bear me on serene, 
Till Eve's last hush shall close the silent scene. 
Ik 








+ 


PART N. 





SONNET. 


As one who, long by wasting sickness work, 

Weary has wateh’d the ling’ring night, and heard 

Teartless the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at morn 
Goes forth, leaving his melancholy bed ; 

He the green slope and level meadow views, 

Delightful bathed with slow-ascending dews; 

Or marks the clouds, that o'er the mountain's head 
Jn varying forms fantastic wander white; 

Or turns his ear (agevery random song, 

Heard the green riveg’s winding marge along,‘ 
The whilst each sense Prova in still delight. 
With such detight, o'er all my heart I feel, 

Sweet Hope! thy fragrance pure and healing incense 
steal! 





——- 
SONNET. 
OCTOBER, 1792. 


Go then, and join the roaring city’s throng! 
Me thou dost leave to solitude and tears, 
To busy fantasies, and boding fears, 
Lest ill betide thee ; but ’t will not be long, 
Aud the hard season shall he past: till then 
Live happy ; sometimes the forsaken shade 
Rememb’ring, and these trecs now left to fade; 
Nor ’mid the busy scenes and « hum of men.» 
Wilt thou my cares forget: in heaviness 
To me the hours shail roll, weary and slow, 
Till, mournful autemn past, and all the snow 
Of winter pale! the glad hour J shall bless, 
That shail restore thee from the crowd again, 
To the green hamlet in the peaceful plain. 





SONNET. 
NOVEMBER, 1792. 


Tuxeg is strange music in the stirring wind, i 
When low’rs th’ autumnal eve, and all alone 
To the dark wood's cold covert thou art gone, 
Whose ancient trees on the rough slope rectined 
Rock, and at times scatter their tresses sear. 
If in such shades, beneath their murmuring, 
Thou late hast pass'd the happier hours of spring, 
With sadness thou wilt mark the fading year; 
Chiefly if one, with whom such sweets at morn 
Or eve thon ‘st shared, to distant scenes shall stray. 
Oh, spring, return! return, auspicious May! 
But sad will be thy coming, and forlorn, 
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Tf she return not with thy cheering ray, 
‘Who from these shades is gone, gone far away. 


—— 


SONNET. 
APRIL, 1793. 


Wnose was that gentle voice, that whispering sweet, 
Promised methought long days of bliss sincere? 
Soothing it stole on my deluded ear, 

Most like soft music, that might sometimes cheat 

Thoughts dark and drooping! ‘T was the voice of Hope. 
OF love, and social scenes, it seem'd to speak, 

OF truth, of friendship, of affection meek ; 
That, oh ! poor friend, might to life's downward slope 
Lead us in peace, and bless our latest hours. 

Ah me! the prospect sadden’d as she sung ; 

Loud on my startied ear the death-bell rung; 

Chill darkness wrapt the pleasurable bow'rs, 

Whilst Horror, pointing to yon breathless clay, 

«No peace be thine,« exclaim’d ; « away, away !» 











SONNET. 
MAY, 1793. 


As o'er these hills 1 take my silent rounds, 
Still on that vision which is flown I dwell! 
On images ! loved (alas, how well), 
Now past, and het cemember'd like sweet sounds 
OF yesterday! yet im my breast I keep 
Such recollections, painful though they seem, 
And hours of joy retrace, till from my dream 
Y wake, and find them not: then could weep 
To think that Time 80 soon cach sweet devours; 
To think so soon life’s first endearments fail, 
And we are still misled by Hope’s smooth tale! 
Who, like a flatterer, when the happiest hours 
Are pust and most we wish her cheering lay, 
‘Will fly, as faithless and as fleet as they! 


—_. 


SONNET, 
NETLEY ABBEY. 


Fatty pile! Task not what has been thy fate ; 
But when the weak winds, wafted from the maii 
Through each rent arch, like spirits that comp! 

Come hollow to my ear, t meditate 

On this world’s passing pageant, and the lot 
Of those who once full proudly in thei prime 
And beauteous might have stood, till bow'd by time 

Or injury, their early boast forgot, 

They may have fallen like thee : Pale and ‘forlorn, 
Their brow, besprent with thin hairs, white as snow, 

This lift, majestic yet; as they would scorn 
This short-lived scene of vanity and woe ; 

Whilst on their sad looks smilingly they bear 

The trace of creeping age, and the dim hue of care! 











SONNET. 


O nanmonvy! thou tenderest nurse of pain, 
If that thy note’s sweet magic e’er can heal 
Griefs which the paticnt spirit oft may feel, 
Ob! let me listen to thy songs again, 


Till Memory her fairest tints shall bring, 
Hope wake with brighter eye, and list'ning seem 
With smiles to think on some delightful dream, 
That waved o'er the charm’d sense its gladsome wing: 
For when thou lJeadest all thy soothing strains 
More smooth along, the silent passions meet 
In one suspended transport, sad and sweet, 
And nought but sorrow’s softest touch remains, 
That, when the transitory charm is o'er, 
Just wakes a tear, and then is felt no more. 


———— 


SONNET. 
MAY, 1793. 
How shall I mect thee, Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant tide 
First came, and on each coontb's romantic side 
Was beard the distunt cuckoo’s hollow bill? 
Fresh flow'rs shali fringe the wild brink of the stream, 
As with the songs of joyance and of hope 
The hedye-rows shall ring loud, and on the slope- 
The poplars sparkle in the transient beam ; 
The shrubs and laurels which [loved to tend, 
Thinking theie May-tide fragrance miyht delight, 
With many a peaceful charm, thee, my hest Friend, 
Shall put forth their green shoot, and cheer the sight! 
But I shall mark their hues with sick’ning eyes, 
And weep for her who in the cold grave lies! 





SONNET. 


How blest with thee the path could I have trod 
OF quiet life, above cold want's hard fate 
(And little wishing more), nor of the great 
Envious, or their proud name! but it pleased God 
To take thee to his mercy ; thou didst go 
In youth and beauty, go to thy death-bed; 
Even whilst on dreams of bliss we fondly fed, 
Of years to come of comfort!—Be it so. 
Ere this 1 have felt sorrow; and ev'n now 
(Though sometimes the unbidden thought must start, 
And half unman the miserable heart) 
The cold dew { shall wipe from my sad brow, 
And say, since hopes of bliss on earth are vain, 
« Best friend, farewell, till we do meet again?» 





SONNET, 


ON REVISITING OXFORD, 


I never hear the sound of thy glad bells, 
Oxroap! and chime harmonious, but I say 
(Sighing to think how time has worn away), 
« Some spirit speaks in the sweet tone that swells, 
Heard after years of absence, from the vale 
Where Cherwell winds.» Most true it speaks the tale 
Of days departed, and its voice recalls 
Hours of delight and hope in the gay tide 
OF life, and many friends now scatter’d wide 
By many fates. —Peace be within thy walls ! 
T have scarce heart to visit thee; but yet, 
Denied the joys sought in thy shades,—denied 
Each better hope, since imy poor "** died, 
What I lave owed to thee, my heart can ne'er forget! 
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1 As friendship hids, I feebly breathe my own, 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN AT MALVERN, JULY 11, 1793. 


I smace behold far off thy tow'ring crest, 
Proud Mountain! from thy heights as slow I stray 
Down through the distant vale my homeward way, 
I shall behold, upon thy rugged breast, 
The parting sun sit smiling : me the while 
Escaped the crowd, thoughts full of heaviness 
May visit, as life's bitter losses press 
Hard on my bosom: but I shall « beguile 
The thing Tam,» and think, that ev'n as thou 
Dost lift in the pale beam thy forehead high, 
Proud Mountain! (whilst the scatter'd vapours fly 
Unheeded round thy breast) so, with calm brow, 
The shades of sorrow I may meet, and wear 
The smile unchanged of peace, though prest by carc! 


. SONNET. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM BENWELL.‘ 


Tuou camest with kind looks, when on the brink 
Almost of death 1 strove, and with mild voice 
Didst soothe me, bidding my poor heart rejoice, 

Though smitten sore; Oh, J did little think 

That thou, my friend, wouldst the first victim fall 
To the stern King of Terrors! thou didst fly, 

By pity prompted, at the poor man’s cry; 

And soon thyself wert stretch’d beneath the pall, 

Livid Infection’s prey. The deep distress 
OF her, who best thy inmost bosom knew, 

To whom thy faith was vow'd, thy soul was trne, 

What pow’rs of faltring tanguage shall express? 


' The following elegant Inscription to the Momary of this amiahte 
and excellent young man is prefixed 10 the chancel of Gayersham 
charch, voor Reading, and does merely justice to the many vuluable 
qualifications of bim whose virtaes and graces it records :— 


Near this Chancel are deposited 
‘The Remains of the REV, WILLIAM RENWELL, 
Lato Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

‘Who died of a contagious fever, the consequence of his 
charitable endeavours to relieve and comfort the 
inbabitanty of the villagy in which ko resided, 
From early youth 
He was remarkable for rarrecinoss of taste, 

and variety of knowledge ; 
Simple, modest, aad retired ; 
and conversation be possessed a natural gra 
ing courtesy, truly expressive of the heavculy 
ty of his mind, aad of the meckness, low- 
tiness, and henevoteace of his heart, 
To his Relations, and to bis Cont-anions whom hu loved, 
he wwas most tendurly and consistently affectionate 
‘To the poor a zeulous friend, a wise and patient instract 
By bie mildness cheering the sorrowful ; 
And, by the pure aud amiable xanetity which beamed in 
bis countennace, repressing the licentious, 
Halitually 
He appeared in every instance of life 
to act, to apeak, aud to think, 
4s in the sight of Goo, 
He died Sept. 6th, 1796, in his 3ad year: 
His soul ploused the Loan, therefore basted Wu to take 
him a 
This Tahtoe was erectod (0 mory, with beart- 
felt griof, and the tendsrest aifection, 
By Pevexove, eldest daughter of Jonx Lorena, esq. ; 
and Pexexore his wife, 
Who, after many years of the most ardent friendship, 
Uevame his wife and his widow in the 
course of oleveu weeks ! 



























































And sorrowing say, « Pare spirit, thou art gone!» 





SONNET. 
ON REVIEWING THE FOREGOING. SEPT. 21, 1797. 


Itunw these leaves with thronging thoughts, and say, 
+ Alas! how many friends of youth are dead, 
How many visions of fair hope have fed, 
Since first, my Muse, we met :x—So speeds away 
Life, and its shadows; yet we sit and sing, 
Stretch'd in the noontide how’r, as if the day 
Declined not, and we yet might trill our lay 
Beneath the pleasant morning's purple wing 
That fans us, while aloft the gay clouds shine! 
Oh, ere the coming of the tong cold night, 
Reticsox, may we bless thy purer light, 
That still shall warm us, when the tints dectine 
O'er earth’s dim bemispliere, and sad we gaze 
On the vain visions of our passing days! 











ELEGY, WRITTEN AT THE IiOTWELLS, 
BRISTOL. 


INSCRIBED TO TINE REY. W. HOWLFY, FELLOW OF 
WINCIESTER COLLEGE, 


nh here incondita secum 
Montibus et silvis studio jactabit inani, 
Ving. 


Tue morning wakes in shadowy mantle grey, 

‘The darksome woods their glimmering skirts unfold, 
Prone from the cliff the faleon wheels her way, 

And long and loud the bel!’s slow chime is toll’d. 


The redd’ning light gains fast upon the skies, 
And far away the glis(ning vapours sail, 
Down the rough steep th’ accustom’d hedyer hives, 
And the stream winds in brightness through the vale! 


How beauteous the pale rocks above the shore 
Uplift their bleak and furrow'd aspect high; 

How proudly desolate their forcheads hoar, 
That meet the earliest sunbeam of the sky! 


Bound to yon dusky mart, ' with pennants gay, 
The tall bark, on the winding water's tine, 
Between the riven cliffs plies her ard way, 
And peering on the sight the white sails shine. 


Alas! for those by drooping sickness worn, 
Who now come forth to meet the cheering ray ; 
And feel the fragranee of the tepid morn 
Round their torn breast and throbbing temples play! 


Perhaps they muse with a desponding sigh 

On the cold vault that shall their bones inurn; 
Whilst every breeze seems, as it whispers by, 

To breathe of comfort never to return, 














* The immense smoky appearance of Bristol from th 
Clifton, There is something very peculiar in the sight of th 
0 the ragged cliffs 40 high above them, 


passing ond repossing betw: 
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Yet oft, as sadly thronging dreams arise, 
Awhile forgetful of their pain they gaze, 

A transient lustre lights their faded eyes, 
And o'er their cheek the tender hectic strays. 


The purple morn that paints with sidelong gleam 
The cliffs tall crest, the waving woods that ring 
With charm of birds rejoicing in the beam, 
‘Touch soft the wakeful nerve's according string. 


Then at sad Meditation’s silent hour 
A thousand wisles steal upon the heart ; 

And, whilst they meekly bend to Heav'n’s high pow’r, 
Ah! chink ’t is hard, 't is surely hard to part— 


To part from every hope that brought delight, 
. From those that loved them, those they loved so much! 
“Then Fancy swells the picture on the sight, 

And softens every scene at every touch. 


Sweet as the mellow’d woods beneath the moon, 
Remembrance lends her soft-uniting shades ; 

Some natural tears she drops, but wipes them soon :— 
The world retires, and its dim prospect fades ! 


Airs of delight, that sooth the aching sense ; 

Waiters of health, that through yon caverns glide ; 
O kindly yet your healing powers dispense, 

And bring back feeble Sife's exhausted tide! 


Perhaps to these grey rocks and mazy springs 
Some heart may come, warm’d with the purest fires 
For whom bright Fancy plumes her radiant wings, 
And warbling Muses wake the lonely lyre. 


Some orphan Maid, deccived in early youth, 

Pale o'er yon spring may hang in mate distress; 
Who dreamt of faith, of happiness, and truth, 

Of love—that Virtue would protect and bless, 


Some musing Youth in silence there may bend, 
Vatimely stricken by sharp sorrow's dart ; 

For friendship form’d, yet left without a friend, 
And bearing still the arrow at his heart. 


Such was lamented Russert's hapless doom, 
‘The gay companion of my stripling prime; 
Even so he sunk unwept into the tomb, 
And o'er his head closed the dark gulf of time. 


Hither he came, * a wan and weary guest, 
A softening balm for many a wound to crave; 
And woo'd the sunshine to his aching breast, 
Which now scems smiliny on lis verdant grave! 


-He heard the whis’pring winds that now 1 hear, 
As, boding much, along these hills he pass'd ; 


‘Yet ah! how mournful did they meet his ear 


On that sad morn he heard them for the last! 


So sinks the scene, like a departed dream, 

Since late we sojourn’d blythe in Wykeham’s bow’rs,? 
Or heard the merry belis by Isis’ stream, 

And thought our way was sirew'd with fairy How'rs ! 

| The Rey. Thomas Russel, Fellow of Now College, Oxford, author 
of rome ingenious Poems, died at the Hotwells 1788, in the twenty- 


sixth year af his age. 
F Winchester College. 


Of those with whom we play'd upon the lawn 
Of early life, in the fresh morning play'd, 

Alas! how many, since that vernal dawn, 
Like thee, poor Russzt1, in the ground are laid? 


Joyous awhile they wander'd hand in hand, 
By friendship led along the spring-tide plain! 

Mow oft did Fancy wake her transports bland, 
And on the lids the glist'ning tear detain! 


I yet survive, now musing other song, 
Than that which early pleased my vacant years; 
Thinking how days and hours have pass'd along, 
Mark’d by much pleasure some, and some by tears! 


Thankful, that to these verdant scenes I owe 
‘That he * whom late I saw all drooping pale, 
Raised from the couch of sickness and of woe, 
Now lives with me, their mantling views to hail. 


Thankful, that still the landscape beaming bright, 
Of pendant mountain, or of woodland grey, 
Can wake the wonted sense of pure delight, 
And charm awhile my solitary way. 


Enough :—Through the high heav'n the proud sun rides, 
My wand'ring steps their silent path pursue 
Back to the crowded world where fortune guide 

Clifton, to thy white rocks and woods adicu! 





—— 
ON THE DEATH OF HENRY HEADLY, 


OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


To every gentle Muse in vain allied, 

In youth's full early morning Headley died ! + 

Ah} long had sickness left her pining trace, 
Rueful and wan, on each decaying grace > 
Untimely sorrow touch’d his thoughtful mien ! 
Despair upon his languid smile was seen! 

Yet Resignation, musing on the grave 

(When now no hope could cheer, no pity save), 
And Virtue, that scarce felt its fate severe, 

And pale Affection, dropping soft a tear 

For friends beloved, from whom she soon must part, 
Breathed a sad solace on his aching heart, 

Nor ceased he yet to stray, where, winding wild, 

The Muse's path his drooping steps beguiled, 
Intent to rescue some neylected rhyme, 
Lone-blopming, from the mournful waste of time; 
And cull each scatter'd sweet, that seem'd to smile 
Like flow'rs upon some long-forsaken pile. 3 











Far fom the murmuring crowd, unseen, he sought 
charm congenial to his sadden'd thought. 

When the grey morn illumed thé mountain's side, 

To hear the sweet birds’ earliest song he bied; 





«Mr Bowicy. 
2 Henry Meadtey was educated under Dr Parr, at Norwich, ad- 
aiisted afterwards scholar of Trinity college, Oxford, and died of 
8 declive at the age of twenty-four. Some very beautiful pieces of 
poetry were published by bia, distinguished for imagery, patos, 
and simplicity. 
jeadley’s favourite track of reading was among the ancient 
English poets, and he published a work entitled « Bewuties of An~ 
cient English Poctry,» preserving chieBly such pieces as were lesa 
known, und which bis taste knew kow to select and appreciate. 
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When muckest eve to the fold’s distant beil 
Listen’d, and bade the woods and vales farewell, 
‘Musing in tearful mood, he oft was seen 

The last duat linger’d o'er the fading green. 


The waving wood, high o’er the cliff reclined, 
The murm’ring water-fall, the winter’s wind, 
His temper's trembling texture seem’d to suit, 
Like airs of sadness the responsive lute. 


Yet deem not hence the social spirit dead, 
Though from the world’s hard gaze his feelings fled. 
Firm was his friendship, and his faith sincere, 

And warm as Pity's his unheeded tear, 
That wept the ruthless deed, the poor man’s fate, * 
By fortune’s storms left cold and desolate. 


Farewell !—yet be this humble tribute paid 
To all thy virtues, from that social shade 
Where once we sojourn'd. ? I, alas! remain 
To mourn the hours of youth (yet moura in vain) 
That fled neglected.— Wisely thou hast trod 
The better path; and that High Meed, which God 
Ordain'd for Virtue, tow’ring from the dust, 
Shall bless thy labours, spirit! pure and just. 





VERSES 


ON READING MR HOWARD'S DESCRIPTION OF PRISONS, 
ETC. INSCRIBED TO THE REV. 5. WARTON, MASTER 
OF WINCHESTER SCHOOL, 


Moarat! who, arm’d with holy fortitude, 

‘The path of good right onward last pursued s 
May He, to whose cternal throne on high 

The sufferers of the earth with anguish ery, 
Be thy protector! On that dreary road 

‘That leads thee patient to the last abode 

Of wretchedness, in peril and in pain, 

May He thy steps direct, thy heart sustain ! 
(‘Mid scenes, where pestilence in darkness flics; 
In caverns, where deserted misery lies ;) 

So safe beneath lis shadow thou mayst go, 
‘to cheer the dismal wastes of human woe, 


Oh, Charity! our helpless nature's pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside, 
Ts there in morning's breath, or the sweet gale 
That steals o'er the tired pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with fragrance fresh his weary frame, 
Aught like the incense of thy holy fame? 
is aught in all the beautics that adorn 
The azure heay'n, or parple lights of morn? 

Is aught so fair in evening's ling’eing gleam, 

As from thine eye the meck and pensive beam 
That falls like saddest moonlight on the 
And distant grove, when the wide world is still? 





' Alluding to some very beautiful verses by Headley, on a Beg- 

gars Dog, from which the following are @ tracted :-— 
‘When the cold winter's wind my grey locks rent, 
Like wither'd mose npon a monument, 
‘What could he more ?—againat the pit'less storm 
He tent bis little aid to keep me warm. 

* Trinity college, Oxford.—Among my contemporaries there, were 
eoveral young men of talents end literature; Headley, Keit, Gen 
welt, Dalieway, Richards, Dornford. T. Warton wus ons of the 
senior Fellows, 








! Thine are the ample views, that unconfined 
Stretch to the utmost walks of human kind; 
Thine is the spirit, that with widest plan 
Brother to brother binds, and man to man. 


But who for thee, O Charity! will bear 
Hardship, and cope with peril and with care? 
Who, for thy sake, will social sweets forego 
For scenes of sickness, and the sights of woe? 
Who, for thy sake, will seek the prison's gloom, 
Where ghastly Guilt implores her ling'ring doom; 
Where Penitence unpitied sits, and pate, 

That never told to human ears her tale; 

Where Agony, half-famish’d, ries in vain; 

Where dark Despondence murmurs o'er her chain ; 
Where suuk Disease is wasted to the bone, 

And hollow-eyed Despair forgets to groan? 


Approving Mercy marks the vast design, 
And proudly cries—« Howard, the task be thine !» 


Already ‘mid the darksome vaults profound, 
The caves, hid fathoms deep bencath the ground, 
Consoling hath thy tender look appeas'd: 

In horror's realm the voice of peace is heard ! 


Be the sad scene disclosed ; fearless unfold 
The yrating door—the inmost cell behold !* 
Thought shrinks from the dread sight ; the paly lamp 
Burns faint amid th’ infectious vapour’s damp ; 
Beneath its light full many a livid mien, 

And haggard eye-ball, through the dusk are seen. 
Tn thought t see thee, at each hollow sound, 
With hurnid fids oft anxious gaze around. 

But oh ! for him, who, to yon vault confined, 
las bid a long farewell to human kind; 

{lis wasted form, his cold and bloodless cheek, 

A tale of sailder sorrow seem to speak— 

Of friends, perhaps naw mingled with the dead; 
Of hope, that, Jike a faithless flatterer, fled 

In th’ utmost hour of need ; or of a son 

Cast to the bleak world’s tnercy; or of one 
Whose heart was broken, when the stern hehest 
Tore him from pate affection’s bleeding breast, 
Despairing, from his cold and flinty bed, 

With fearful matt'ring he hath raised his head : 
« What pitying spirit, what unwonted guest; 
Strays to this last retreat, these shades unblest? 
From life and light shut out, beneath this cell 
Long have I bid the cheering sun farewell. 








Prison. («)—« Two rooms in the keeper's 
t from bis house, and qaite out of sight and hearing. 
‘The room for mon is full «1 feet squure, oud 6 bigh: window 18, 
inches square: 20 chimney.—Earth floor; very damp, The door 
bad aot bea opened far four weeks when I went in; and then tho, 
Keeper begaa toclear away thu dirt, There was only une debtor, 
who seem’‘d to have Leen robust, but was grown pale by ten weeks 
close confinement, with little food, which he had from a brother, 
wha was poor and bad a famity.~ Ne the dampness of the 
i th but fittle straw, bud obliged (be spoke with sor 
row) to send for the bed on which some of bis cbiluren tay, He had 
awifeand ten childres, two of whom died sinus be came hither, 
aud the rest wore almost starving. Ie bas weitien a letler siace, 
by which [ learn that his distress was not mitigated, and that bo 
bad «companion miserable as bimself.» 
Howann ow Lazaretias, p. 398. 
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(@) At Penzance, Corumall ;—the property of Lord Arundel. 
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‘| heard for ever closed the jealous door, 

i mark'd my bed on the forsaken floor, 

1 had no hope on earth, no human friend : 

Let me unpitied to the dust descend!» 

Cold is his frozen heart—his eye is rear'd 

‘To Heay’n no more—and on his sable beard 

‘The tear has ceased to fall. Thou caast not bring 
Back to his mournful heart the morn of spring— 
Thou canst not bid the rose of health renew 
Tpon his wasted cheek her crimson hue: 

But at thy look (ere yet to hate resign’d, 

He murmurs his last curses on mankind), 

At thy kind look one tender thought shall rise, 
And his fall soul shall thank thee ere he dies! 


O ye, who list to Pleasure’s vacant song, 
As in her silken train ye troop along ; 
Who, like rank cowards, from affliction fly, 
Or, whilst the precious hours of life pass by, 
Cie slumb'ring in the sun !—Awake, arise— 
To these instructive pictures turn your eyes, 
‘The awful view with other feelings scan, 
“And learn from Howard what man owes to man! 


These, Virtue! are thy triamplis, that adorn 
Fitliest our nature, and bespeak us born 
For loftier action; not to gaze and ran 
From clime to clime; or batten in the sun, 
Dragging a drony flight from flow’r to flow'r, 
Like summer insects in a gaudy hour; 
Nor yet o'er love~sick tales with fancy range, 
And cry—«'T is pitiful, 't is passing strange!s 
But on life's varied views to look around, 
And raise expiring sorrow from the ground : 
And he-—who thus hath borne his part assign'd 
In the aad fellowship of human kind, 
Or for a moment soothed the bigter pain 
Of a poor brother—has not liv'd in vain! 





Tut ’t is not that Compassion should bestow 
An unavailing tear on want or woe; 
Lo! fairer Order rises from thy plan, 
Befriending virtue, and adorning man. 
That comfort cheers the dark abode of pain, 
Where wan Disease oft cried for aid in vain; 
That Mercy soothes the hard beliest of law; 
That Misery smiles upon her bed of straw; 
That the dark felons’ clan, no more, combined, 
Murmur in enurd’rous leagues against mankind ; 
That to each cell, a mild yet mournful guest, 
Contrition comes, and stills the beating breast, 
Whilst long-forgotten tears of virtue flow; 
Thou, generous friend of all—to thee we owe! 
To thee, that Pity eces her views expand 
‘To many a cheerless haunt, and distant land ! 
Whilst warm Philanthropy extends her ray, 
Wide as the world, and general as the day! 





Howarp! I view those deeds, and think how vain 
‘The triumphs of weak man—the feeble strain 
That Flattery sings to Conquest’s crimson car, 
Amid the banuer'd host, and the proud tents of war! 


From realm to realm the hideous War-fiend hies 
Wide o'er the wasted earth—before him flies 
Affright, on pinions fleeter than the wind; 

And Death and Desolation fast behind 


The havoc of his echoing march pursue: 
Meantime hia steps are bathed in the warm dew 

| OF bloodshed, and of tears;—but his dread name 
; Shall perish—-the loud clarion of his fame 

One day shall cease, and wrapt in hideous gloom, 
Forgetfulness sit on his shapeléss tomb! 


But bear thou fearless on :—the God of all, 
To whom th’ afflicted kneel, the fricndless call, 
From his high throne of mercy shall approve 
; The holy deeds of Mercy and of Love: 

For when the vanities of life's brief day 
Oblivion’s burrying wing shall sweep away, 
Each act by Charity and Mercy done, 

High o'er the wrecks of time, shall live alone 
Immortal as the heav'ns, and beauteous bloom 
To other worlds, and realms beyond the tomb. 


THE GRAVE OF HOWARD. 


Mis saltom accomulem donis, et fungar inani 
Manere,———— 


Vincn., 


Spinct of Death! whose outstretch'd pennons dread 
Wave o'er the world beneath their shadow spread, 
Who darkly speedest on thy destined way, 

"Mid shrieks, and cries, and sounds of dire dismay; 
Spirit! beliold thy victory—assume 

A form more terrible, an ampler plume; 

For He, who wauder’d o'er the world alone, 
List’ning to Misery's universal moan; 

He, who, sustain'd by Virtue’s arm sublime, 
Tended the sick and poor from clime to clime, 
Low in the dust is laid —thy noblest spoil! 

And Mercy ceases from her awful toil! 


'T was where the pestilence at thy command 
Arose to desolate the sick'ning land, 
When many a mingled cry and dying pray'r 
Resounded to the listning midnight air, 
When deep dismay heard not the frequent knell, 
And the wan carcass fester'd as it fell : 
“T was there, with holy Virtuc's awful mien, 
Amid the sad sights of that fearful scene, 
Calm he was found: the dews of death he dried ; 
He spoke of comfort to the poor thut cried; 
He watch’d the fading eye, the flagging breath, 
Ere yet the languid sense was lost in death; 
And with that look protecting angels wear, 
Hung o'er the dismal couch of pale Despair! 


Friend of mankind! thy righteous task is o'er; 
! The heart, that throbb’d with pity, beats no more. 


Around the limits of this rolling sphere, 

Where'er the just and good thy tale shall hear, 

A tear shall fall: atone, amidst the gloom 

Of the still dungeon, his long sorrow’s tomh, 

The captive, mourning o'er his chain, sball bend 

To think the cold earth holds his only friend !— 

He who with labour draws lis wasting breath 

' On the forsaken silent hed of death, 
Rememb'ring thy last look and anxious eye, 

| Shall gaze around, unvisited, and dic. 
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Friend of mankind, farewell!—these tears we shed, * 
So nature dictates, o’er thy earthly bed; 
Yee we forget not, it was his high will, 
Who saw thee virtue’s arduous task fulfil, 
‘Thy spirit from its toil at last should rest :-— 
So wills thy God, and wlmt [le wills is best! 


Thou hast encounter'd dark disease’s train, 
Thou hast conversed with poverty and pain, 
‘Thou hast beheld the dreariest forms of woe 
‘That through this mournful vale unfriended go; 
And, pale with sympathy, hast paused to hear 


‘The saddest plaints e’er told to human ear. 


Go then, the task falfill'd, the trial o'er, 
Where sickness, want, aud pain, are known no more! 


Uow awful did thy lonely track appear, 
Enlight’ning misery’s henighted sphere! 


As when an angel all-serene goes forth 
To still the raging tempest of the North, 
Th’ embattled clouds that hid the struggling day, 
Slow fron his face retire in dark array; 
On the blick waves, like promontories hung, 
A light, as of the orient morn, is lung, 
Till blue and level heaves the silent brine, 
And the new-lighted rocks at distance shine: 
F’en so didst thon go forth with cheering eye— 
Before thy look the shades of misery fly; 
So didst thou hush the tempest, stilling wide 
OF human woe the loud-lamenting tide. 





Nor shall the spirit of those deeds expire, 
As fades the feeble spark of vital fire, 
Bat beam abroad, and cheer with lustre mild 
Bumanity’s remotest prospects wild, 5 
Titl this frail orb shail from its sphere be hurl'd, 
‘Tif final ruin hush the murmuring wosld, 
And all its sorrows, at the awful blast 
OF the Archangel’s trump, be but as shadows past! 


Relentless Time ! that steals with silent tread, 
Shall tear away the trophies of the dead. 
Fame, on the pyramid's aspiring top, 
With sighs shall her recording trumpet drop; 
The fecble characters of Glory's hand 
Shall perish, like the tracks upon the sand; 
Sut not with these expire the sacred flame 
Of virtue, or the good man’s awful name. 


Howaxp! it matters not, that far away 
From Albion's peaceful shore thy bones decay. 
Him it might please, by whose sustaining hand 
‘Thy steps were fed through many a distant land, 
Thy long and last abode should there be found, 
Where many a savage nation prowls around ; 
That Virtue from the hallow’d spot might rise, 
And pointing to the finisti'd sacrifice, 
‘Teach to the roving Tartar’s savage clan 
Lessons of love, dnd higher aims of man. 
The hoary chieftain, who thy tale shall hear, 
Pale on thy grave shal! drop his faltring spear; 
The cold, unpitying Cossack thirst no more 
To bathe his burning falchion deep in gore, 
Relentless to the ery of carnage speed, 
Or urge o'er gasping heaps bis panting steed ! 


Nor vain the thought that fairer hence may rise 
New views of life, and wider charities. 
Far from the bleak Riphean mountains hoar, 
From the cold Don, and Wolga’s wand’ring shore, 
From many a shady forest's lengthening tract, 
From many a dark-descending cataract, 
Succeeding tribes shall come, and o’er the place, 
Where sleeps the general friend of human race, 
instruct their children what a debt they owe, 
Speak of the man who trod the paths of woe; * 
‘Then bid them to their native woods depart, 
With new-born virtue aching at their heart. 


When o'er the sounding Euxine’s stormy tides 
Iu hostile pomp the Turk’s proud navy rides, 
Bent on the frontiers of th’ Imperial Czar, 

‘To pour the tempest of vindictive war; 

if onward to those shores they haply steer, 
Where, Howann, thy cold dust reposes near, 
Whilst o'er the wave the silken pennants stream 
And scen far off the golden erescents gleam, 
Amid the pomp of war, the swelling breast 
Shall feel a still unwonted awe impress'd, 

And the relonting Pagan turn aside 

‘To think—on yonder shore the Christian dicd! 


But thou, O Briton ! doom'd perhaps to roam 
An exile many a year and far from home, 
If ever fortune thy lone footsteps leads 
To the wild Nieper's banks, and whisp’ring reeds,t 
O'er Howano’s Grave thou shalt impassion’d bend, 
As if to hold sad converse with a friend. 
Whate'er thy fate upon this various scene, 
Where’er thy weary pilgrimage hus been, 
There shalt thou pause ; and shutting from thy heart 
Some vain regrets that pft unbidden start, 
Think upon him to every lot resign'd, 
Who wept, who toil'd, who perish'd for mankind, 


For me, who musing, Howarn, on thy fate, 
‘These pensive strains at evening meditate, 
I thank thee for the lessons thon hast taught 
To mend my heart, or animate my thought. 
T thank thee, Howsnp, for that awful view 
Of life which thou hast drawn, most sad, most true. 
Thou art n0 mose! and the frail fading bloom 
OF this poor offering dies upon thy tomb : 
Beyond the transient sound of earthly praise 
Thy virtues live, perhaps, in seraph’s lays ! 
1, borne in thought, to the wild Nieper’s wave, 
Sigh to the reeds that whisper o'er thy grave. 





ON SHAKSPEARE. 


O sovereiGn Master! who with lonely state 
Dost rule as in some isle’s inchanted Jand, 
On whos soft airs and shadowy spirits wait, 
lat scencs of faerie bloom at thy command! 
On thy wild shores forgetful could T lie; 
And list, till curth dissolved to thy sweet minstrelsy ! 
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€all'd by thy magic from the hoary deep, 
Aérial forrns should in bright troops ascend, 
‘And then a wond’rous mask before me sweep ; 
Whilst sounds, that the earth own’d not, seem to blend 
Their stealing melodies, that when the strain 
Ceased, J should. weep, and would so dream again! 


The song is ceased. Ah! who, pale shade, art thou, 
Sad raving to the rude tempestuous night? 

Sure thou hast had much wrong, so stern thy brow, 
So piteous thon dost tear thy tresses white; 

So wildly thou dost cry, « Blow, bitter wind, 

Ye elements, I call not you unkind !»* 


Beneath the shade of nodding branches grey, 
*Mid rude romantic woods, and glens fortorn, 
The merry hunters wear the hours away; 
Rings the deep forest to the joyous horn! 
Joyous to all, but him,? who with sad look 
Hangs idly musing by the brawling brook. 


But mark the merry elves of fairy land !3 
‘To the high moon's gleamy glance, 
They with shadowy morrice dance; 

Soft musie dies along tlie desert sand ; 
Soon at peep of cold-eyed day, 

Soon the numerous lights decay; 
Merrily, now merrily, 
After the dewy moon they fly. 


The charm is wound: I sce an aged form, 
Tn white robes, on the winding sea-shore stand; 
O'er the careering surge he waves his wand : 
Hark! on the bleak rock bursts the swelling storm. 
Now from bright op'ning clouds I hear a lay, 
Come to these yellow sands, fair stranger,s come away. 


Saw ye pass by the weird sisters pale?S 
Mark’d ye the low’ring castle on the heath? 
Hark! hark! is the deed done? the deed of death! 
The deed is done :—hail, king of Scotland, hail! 
T see no more;—to many a fearful sound 
The bloody cautdron sinks, and all is dark around. 


Pity! touch the trembling strings, 
A maid, a beauteous maniac, wildly sings = 
« They laid him in the ground so cold,® 
Upon his breast the earth is thrown ; 
High is heap'd the grassy mould, 
Oh! he is dead and gone. 
The winds of the winter blow o'er his cold breast, 
But pleasant shall be his rest.» 


O sovereign Master! at whose sole command 
We start with terror, or with pity weep ; 
O! where is now thy all-creating wand? 
Buried ten thousand fathoms in the deep. 
The staff is broke, the powerful spell is fled, 
And vever earthly guest shall in thy circle tread. 





4 Lear. 2 Jacques: As You Like tt. 
3 Midsummer Night's Dream. 4 Verdinand : see The Tempest. 
* See Maribeth. 








ABBA THULE, 


I cuims the highest cliff: I hear the sound 

OF dashing waves; I gaze intent around : 

I mark the san that orient lifts his head ! 

I mark the sea’s lone rule beneitth him spread : 
But not a speck can my leng-straining cye, 

A shadow, o'er the tossing wast# desery, 

That I might weep tears of delight, and say, 

« ft is the bark that bore my child away! 





Thou sun, that beamest bright, bencath whose cye 
The worlds unknown, and out-stretch'd waters, lic, 
Dost thor behold him now? On some rude shore, 
Around whose crags the cheerless billows roar, 
Watching th’ unwearied surges doth he stand, 

And think upon his father’s distant land? 

Or has his heart forgot, 50 far away, 

These native scenes, these rocks and torrents grey, 
The talt bananas whispering to the breeze, 

‘The shores, the sound of these encircling seas, 
Heard from his infant days, and the piled heap 
Of holy stones, where his fgrefathers sleep? 





Ah, me! till sunk by sorrow, F shall dwell 
With them forgetful in the narrow cell, 
Never shail time from my fond heart efface 
{iis image; oft his shadow J shall trace 
Upon the glimmering waters, when on high 
The white moon wanders through the cloudless sky. 
Oft in my silent cave (when to its fire 
From the aight’s rushing tempest we retire) 
ishall behold his form, his aspect bland; 

I shall retrace his footsteps in the sand ; 
And, when the hollow-sounding surges swell, 
Still think I listen to his cchoing shell. 


Would § had perish’d cre chat hapless day, 
When the tall vessel, in its trim array, 
First rush'd upon the sounding surge, and bore 
My age’s comfort from the sheltering shore! 
I saw it spread its white wings to the wind— 
Too soon it left these hills and woods behind— 
Gazing, its course 1 follow'd till mine eye 
No longer could its distant track descry ; 
Till on the confines of the billows hoar 
Awhile it hung, and then was seen no more; 
And only the blue hollow heay'n I spied, 
And the long waste of waters tossing wide. 


More mournful then each falling surge 1 heard; 
Then dropt the stagnant tear upon my beard. 
Methought the wild waves said, amidst their roar 
At midnight, « Thou shaltsee thy son no more! 


Now thrice twelve moons through the mid heav'ns 
have rolf'd, 

And many a dawn, and slow night, have I told; 

And still, as every weary day goes by, 

A knot recording on my line I tie; 


1 See History of the Pelew Islands, 

2 1 tind, by referring to the Look, that 1 have bere mada a mis- 
take, which I hope the reader will pardon, The knots wore tied ay, 
the time of Le Boo's departure, and one untied every noon by the 
disconsolate Father.—Thera is 0 very interesting relation on this 
subject in Dixon's Voyage eound the Workl, who, some years ufter= 
wards suiling near the Pelew Islands, observed 0 person on shore 
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Rot never more, emerging from the main, 

{see the stranger's bark approach again. 

[fas the fell storm o’erwhelm'd him? Has its sweep 
Buried the bounding vessel in the deep? 


making signs te the vossel, whom we have reason to enppote from 
subsequent accounts to have bean the asfortuoute father of Le Boo. 
Gaptain Dixon, at the Ug, was ignorant of every circumstance 
ting to this interesting story, with which Me Keate concludes 
count of the Pelew Idands :— 

«The evening before the Oractong saited, the King asked Capt. 
Wilton how lony it migle Le before his retura to Pelew # and being 
told, thar it would probably be about thirty moons, or might chance 
ta extend to six more, Abba Thulé drew from basket @ pivce of 
dine, and afier making thirty knots on it, a little distance from each 
ther, left loag space, and thon adding six others, carefully put 
it by. 

«As the slow but sure steps of Time bave been inoving onward, 
tre reader's imaginution wil! Ryure the anxions parent resorting to 
this cherivhed romombrancer, and wlth joy ontying the early ro- 
cords of each elupsing period ;—as be sees him advancing on bis 
Hue, he will conceive that joy redoabied; and when nearly ap- 
proaching (o the thirtieth knot, alimost accusing the planet of the 
uight for passing so tardily awny, 

«Whon verging towards the termination of ble /afest reckoning, 
ho witt then picture his mind glowing with parental affection, oc 

jonally alarmed by snba~ t still buoyed up by hope ;—he 
will fancy tim pacing ing ely the sea-shore, and often vom- 
manding his people to ascend every rocky helght, und glance their 
eyes along the Jevel Ime of the horizon which bounds whe sur- 
rounding ocesn, to see if baply it might not in same part he broken 
by she distant appearance of @ returning salt, 

« Lastly, he will view the good Abba Thulé, wearied out hy shat 
expectation, which so many rotaraing mooas, slace bis reckonlog 
ceased, hnve by this tima taught him be had nourished in vain. 
Wut the reader will being him back to hts remembrance, ‘ss armed 
with tbat unshaken fortitude that was equal to the irials of varyiog 
life, Ho will not fo Aim, a1 iu loss manly spirits, se¢ he passions 
ruybing into opposite extremes—Hups turned to, Detpalr— Affection 
vonverted 10 Hatred.—No. After sane allowance for thelr naswral 
fermentation, he will suppose therm all placidly subsiding Into she 
calm of Resignation !— 

«Should this not ho hsolutely the cate of our friendly King—-as 
tho Iuman mind is fur more pained by wecertuinty than a kaow- 
ludyo of the wors—every reader will Iamoot, be should to this 
moment rewain tgnorant, that bis long loaked~for Son cup returo 
80 more. 

«At Rome, the life of one citizen suved gave a claim to the civic 
wremh—at Pelow, sn many of our coatrymen roscoud from 
ilistroas, and, by Abba Thulé's protection and benevolence, not 
oly saved from inevitable destruction, but enabled to return in 
safety to thelr families and friends, bath sure e sill stronger claim 
to.0 wreath from British gratiiude l= 

~« Capt. Wilton aotlGed to the Indla-House the unfortunate 
death of this young man; and recelyed orders to conduct every 
thing with proper decency respecting his fanoral, He was interred 
in Rotherhithe churcbyard, the Captain and bia brother attending. 
Alt (he young people of the Academy joined ia this testimony of re 
gard ; and the concourse of poople at the church was to great, that 
it appeared ns if cho whole parish had assombled 10 Join In soving 
the Ist voremonies paid 10 one who wae so much beloved by all who 
had koown him le 

« The Inilia i iny, soon after, ordered u tomb to be erected 
over hix grave, with the following favcription, which f have teane 
ceribed Fromm it i — 7 















































To the Momory of 
PRINCE LE BOO, 
A native of the Pelew or Palos Ulands ; 
And aon to Anes Tucté, Rapack or King 
OF thy Islaud Cooreoraa j 
Who departod this lity on the 271h of December 178). 
i Aged 20 yours ; 
This Stone is inscribed, 
By the Honoorable United East-Ixota Cour ans, 
Aso Testimony of Esteom 
For the humaue und kind (eeatniont afforded by his Father 
i to the Grew of their ship the Axteloye, Capt. Wisox, 
which was wrocked off thut Island in the night 
of the gi of August, 1783. 
Stop, Reader, stop! let Nature claim a tear 
A Prince of mine, Le Buu, lies buried be 

















fs he cast bleeding on some desert plain? 

Upon his father did he cal! in vain? 

Have pitiless and bloody tribes defiled 

The cold limhs of my brave, my beauteous child! 


Oh! Ishall never, never hear his voice ; 
‘The spring-time shall return, the isles rejoi 
But faiot and weary I shall meet the morn, 

And ‘mid the cheering sunshine droop forlorn! 





The joyous conch sounds in the high wood loud, 
Orr all the beach now stream the busy erowd ; 
Fresh breezes stir the waving plantain grove ; 

The fisher carols in the winding cove; 

And light canoes along the lucid tide 

With painted shells and sparkling paddles glide 

J linger on the desert rack alone, 

Heartless, and ery for thee, my Son, my Son. 








WRITTEN AT SOUTHAMPTON. 








Smoot went ovr boat upon the summer suas, 
Leaving (for so it seem'd) the world hebind, 
Its sounds of mingled uproar ; we, reclined 

Upon the sunny deck, heard but the breeze 

That o'er us whispering pass'd, or idly play'd 
With the lithe flag atoft.—A woodland scene 
On either side drew its slope line of green, 

And bung the water's shining edge with strude. 

Above the woods, Netley! thy ruins pale 
Peer'd, as we pass’; and Vecta’s! azure hue 
Beyond the misty castle? met the view; 

Where in mid channel hung the scarce-seen sail. 
So all was calm and sunshine as we went 
Cheerily o'er the hriny element, 

Oh! were this little boat to us the world, 

As thus we wander'd far from sounds of care, 
Cireled with friends and genue maidens fair, 
Whilst morning airs the waving pennant carl'd ; 

How sweet were life's long voyage, till in peace 

We gain’d that hayen still, where all things cease! 








VERSES 


INSCRIBED TO HIS GNACE THF DUKE OF LEEDS, AND. 
OTHER PROMOTERS OF THE PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY 3 


Waren want, with wasted mien and haggard eye, 
Retires in silence to her cell to die: 

When o'er hier child she hangs with speechless dread, 
Faint and despairing of to-morrow’s bread; 

Who shall approach to bid the conflict cease, 

And to her parting spirit whisper peace? 

Who thee, poor Infant, that with aspect bland 

Dost stretch forth innocent thy helpless hand, 

Shall pitying then protect, when dou art thrown 

On the world's waste, unfriended and alone? 








Ob! hapless Infancy! if aught could move 
The hardest heart to pity and to love, 


» Isto of Wight. 
> The Philanthropic Society was institeted in Sept. 178B, fur the 
prevention of crimes, by seeking out, and Uraiuiug up to virtue and 
industry, the Chifdeon of the most ubject and criminal amunj;, the 
Yugraut and profligate Poor ; by these menus wore eBsctuuily to 
alleviate humen misery, und to oppose the prog 












of vice, 
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"T were surcly found in thee: dim passions mark 
Stern manhood’s brow, where age impresses dark 
The stealing line of sorrow; but thine eye 

Wears not distrust, or grief, or perfidy : 

Though fortune’s storms with dismal shadow low'r, 
Thy heart nor fears nor feels the bitter show’r; 

Thy tear is soon forgotten ; thou wilt weep, 

And then the murmuring winds will hush thy sleep, 
As 't were with some sad music;—and thy smiles. 
Unlike to those that mask oft cruel wiles, 

Plead best thy speechless innocence, and lend 

A charm might win the world to be thy friend! 


But thou art oft abandon’d in thy smiles, 
And early vice thy easy heart beguiles. 
O for some voice, that of the secret maze 
Where the grim passions lurk, the winding ways 
That lead to sin, and ruth, and deep lament, 
Might haply warn thee, whilst yet innocent, 
And beauteous as the spring-time o'er the hills 
Advancing, when each vale glad music fills! 
Else lost and wand’ring, the benighted mind 
No spot of rest again shall ever find : 
Then the sweet amiles, that erat enchanting laid 
Their magic beauty on thy look, shall fade : 
Then the bird's warbled 8ong no more shall cheer 
With morning music thy delighted ear : 
Fell choughts and muttering passions shall awake, 
And the fair rose the sullied cheek forsake! 


As when still Autumn’s gradual gloom is laid 
Far o'er the fading forest's sadden'd shade, 
A mournful gleam illumines the cold hill, 
Yet palely wandering o'er the distaat rill ; 
But when the hollow gust, slow rising, raves, 
And high the pine on yon lone summit waves, 
Each milder charm, like pictures of a dream, 
Is perish’d, mute the birds, and dark the stream! 
Scuds the drear sleat upon the whirlwind borne, 
And scowls the landscape clouded and forlorn !—~ 


So fades, 80 perishes, frail Virtue’s hue :—~ 
Nee last and lingering smile seems but to ruc, 
Like Autumn, every summer beauty reft, 

Till all is dark and to the winter left. 

Yet Spring, with living touch, shall paint again 
The green-leaved forest, and the purple plain; 
With mingling melody the woods shall ring, 
‘The whisp'ring breeze its long-lost incense fling : 
But, Innocence! when once thy tender Hower 
The sickly taint has touch’d, where is that power 
That shall bring back ite fragrance, or restore 
The tints of toveliness, that shine no morc? 


How then for thee, who pinest in life's yloom, 
Abandon ‘d child! shalt hope or virtue bloom! 
For thee, exposed amid the desert drear, 

Which no glad gales or vernal sunbeams cheer? 


Though some there are, who lift their head sublime, 
Nor heed the transient storms of fate or tint ; 
Too oft, alas! beneath unfriendly skies, 
The tender blossotn shrinks its leaves, and dies! 


Go, struggle with thy fate, pursue thy way— 
‘Though thou art poor, the world around is gay. 


Thou hast no bread ; but on thy aching sight 
Proud luxury's pavilions glitter bright ; 

In thy cold ear the song of gladness swells, 
Whilst vacant folly chimes her tinkling bells : 
The earcless crowd prolong their hollow glee, 
Nor one relenting bosom thinks of tlie. 


‘Will not the indignant spirit then rebel, 
And the dark tide of passions fearful swell ? 
Will not despite, perhaps, or bitter need, 
Urge then thy temper to some direful decd? 
Pale Guilt shall call thee to her ghastly band, 
Or Murder welcome thee with reeking hand! 
O wretched state, were our best feelings lie 
Deep sunk in sullen, hopeless apathy ! 

Or wakeful cares, ar gloomy terrors start, 
And night and tempest mingle on the heart ! 


All mournfui to the pensive saye’s eye, 
The monuments of human glory lie— 
Fall'n palaces, crush'd by the ruthless baste 
Of time, and many an empire's silent waste, 
Where, ‘midst the vale of long-departed years, 
The form of desolation dim appears, 
Pointing to the wild plain with ruin spread, 
The wrecks of age, and records of the dead : 
But where a sight shall shudd’ring sorrow find, 
Sad as the ruins of the human mind,— 
As Man, by his Great Maker raised sublime 
Amid the universe, ordain'd to climb 
The arduous height where Virtue sits serene ;—~ 
As Man, the high lord of this nether scene, 
So fall'n, so lost!—his noblest boast destroy’d, 
His sweet affections left a piteous void ? 





But oh, sweet Charity! what sounds were those 
That met the list’ning ear, soft ag the close 
OF distant music, when the hum of day 
{s hush’d, and dying gales the airs convey! 
« Come, hapless Orphans, (meek Compassion cried) 
Where'er, unshelter’d outcasts, yo abide 
The bitter driving wind, the freezing sky, 
TH oppressor's scourge, the proud man's contumely ; 
Come, hapless Orphans! ye who never saw 
A tear of kindness slied on your cold straw; 
Who never met with joy the morning light, 
Or tisp'd your little pray’r of peace at night: 
Come, hapless Orphans! nor, when youth should spring 
Soaring aloft, as on an cagle’s wing, 
Shall ye forsaken on the ground he left, 
Of hope, of virtue, and of peace bereft! 
Far from the spring-tide gale, und joyous day, 
In the deep caverns of Despair ye lay: 
She, iron-hearted mother, never press'd 
Your wasted forms with transport to her breast ; 
When none o'er all the world your ’plaint would liar, 
She never kiss'd away the falling tear, 
Or fondly smiled, forgetful, to behold 
Some infant grace its early charm unfold. 
She ne’er with mingling hopes and rising fears, 
Sigh’d for che fortune of your future years : 
Or saw you band in hand rejoicing stray 
Beneath the morning son, on youth's delightful way. 
But happier scenes inv fairer skie 
From your dark hed, Children of woe, a 
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Ta caves where peace ne'er smiled, where joy ne'er came, | Shall bend at pure Religion’s holy shrine, 


Where friendship’s eye ne'er glisten'd at the name 
Of one she loved, where famine and despair 

Sat silent ‘mid the damp and lurid air, 

The soothing voice is heard; a beam of light 

Is cast upon their features sunk and white; 

With trembling joy they catch the stealing sound ; 
‘Theie famish'd lite ones come smiling round. 


Sweet Infancy! whom all the world forsook, 
Thou hast put on again thy cherub look : 
Guilt, shrinking at the sight, in deep dismay 
Flies cow’ring, and resigns his wonted prey. 


e 

But who is she in garb of misery clad, 
Yet of less vulgar mien?—a look so sad 
‘The mourning maniac wears—so wild, yet meek : 
A beam of joy gow wanders o'er her check 
The pale eye visiting : it leaves it soon, 
As fade the dewy glances of the moon 
Upon some wand’ ring cloud, while slow the ray 
Retires, and leaves mére dark the heav'ns' wide way. 


Lost mother, early doom’d to guilt and shame, 
Whose friends of youth now sigh not o'er thy name, 
Heavy-has sorrow fall'n upon thy head, 

Yet think—one hope remains when thou art dead; 
‘Thy houseless child, thy only little one, 

Shall not look round, defenceless and alone, 

For one to guide her youth—nor with dismay 
Each stranger’s cold unfeeling look survey! 

She shall not now be left a prey to shame, 

Whilst slow disease preys on her faded frame ; 
Nor, wha the bloom of innocence is fled, 

"Thus fainting bow her unprotected head! 

Oh, she shall live, and piety and truth, 

‘The loveliest ornaments, shall grace her youth! 
And should her eye with softest lustre shine, 

And shéuld she wear such smiles as once were thine, 
The smiles of peace and virtue they should prove, 
Blessing the calm abode of faithful love! 


For you! who thus, by pure compassion taught, 
Have wept o'er human sorrows ;—who have sought 
Want's dismal cell, and pale as from the dead 
‘fo life and light the speechless Orphan led ;— 
Trust that the deed, in Mercy’s book enroll’d, 
Approving spirits of the just behold! 


Meanwhile, new virtues here, as on the wing 
Of morn, frow Sorrow’s dreary shades shall spring: 
Youny; Modesty, with fair untainted bloom; 

And Industry that sings beside her loom ; 

And ynddy Labour, issning from his hatch 

Ere the slant sunbeam strikes the lowly thatch ; 
And sweet Contentment smiling on a rock, 
Like Alpine shepherdess beside her flock ; 

And tender Love, that hastes with myrtle-braid 
To bind the tresses of the favour’d maid ; 

And Piety with unclasp'd holy book, 

Lifting to heaven her mildly-beaming look : 
These village virtues on the plain shail throng, 
And Albion’s hills resound a cheerful song ; 
Whilst Charity with dewy eye-lids bland, 
Leading a lisping infant in her hand, 


1 The Promoters of the Charity. 


And say, + These children, God of love, are thine! 





THE AFRICAN. 


Farnt-¢azine on the burning orb of day, 
When Afric’s injured son expiring lay, 

His forehead cold, his labouring bosom bare, 
His dewy temples, and his sable hair, 

His poor companions kiss'd, and cried aloud, 
Rejoicing, whilst his head in peace he bow'd = 


+ Now thy long, long task is done, 
Swiftly, brother, wilt thou run, 
Ere to-morrow’s golden beam 
Glitter on thy parent stream, 
Swiftly the delights to share, 
The feast of joy which waits thee there ; 
Swiftly, brother, wilt thou ride 
Over the long and stormy tide, 
Fleeter than the hurricane, 
Tilt thou view those scenes again, 
Where thy father’s hut was rear'd, 
Where thy mother’s voice was heard ; 
Where thy infant brothers play'd 
Beneath the fragrant citrén shade; 
Where through green savannahs wide 
Cooling rivers silent glide, 
Or the shrill sigarras + sing 
Ceaseless to their murmuring; 
Where the dance, the festive song, 

* Of many a friend divided long, 
Doom’d through stranger lands to roam, 
Shall bid thy spirit welcome home ! 


« Fearless o'er the foaming tide 
Again thy light canoe shall ride; 
Fearless on th’ embattled plain 

Thou shalt lift thy lance again; 

Or, starting at the call of morn, 
Wake the wild woods with thy horn ; 
Or, rushing down the mountain-slope, 
O'ertake the nimble antelope; 

Or lead the dance, ‘mid blissful bands, 
On cool Andracte’s yellow sands; 

Or, in th’ embow'ring orange-grove, 
Tell to thy long-forsaken love 

The wounds, the agony severe, 

Thy patient spirit suffer'd here! 


« Fear not now the tyrant’s pow’r— 
Past is his insulting hour— 

Mark no more the sullen trait 

On slavery’s brow of scorn and hate; 
Hear no more the long sigh borne 
Murmaring on the gales of morn! 


«Go in peace—yet we remain 
Far distant, toiling on in pain; 
Ere the great Sun fire the skies 
To our work of woe we rise; 


+ The idea is taken from the supposed circumstunce of the Negro, 


afler death, expecting to retura to his aative country, where 


—the sbrill sigerras ving 


Sigarra is an insect somembot resembling a grasshopper.—Dbs1- 
rurn's Fayzge. 
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And see each night, without a friend, 
The world’s great comforter descend 1 


« Teli our brethren, where ye meet, 

Thus we toil with weary feet; 

Yet (cll them, that Love's gen’rous flame, 
In joy, in wretcledness, the same, 

In distant worlds was ne'er forgot— 

And te} them, that we murmur not— 
Tell them, though the pang will start, 

And drain the life-blood from the heart— 
Tell them, generous shame forbids 

The tear to stain our burning lids! 

Tell them, in weariness and want, 

For our native hills we pant, 

Whire soon, from shame and sorrow free, 
We hope in death to follow thee.» 





THE AMERICAN INDIAN’S SONG, 


Staancen, stay! nor wish to climb 

The heights of yonder hills sublime; 

For there strange shapes and spirits dwell, « 
That oft the murmuring thunders swell, 
Of pow’r from the impending steep 

To hurl thee headlong to the deep! 

But secure with us abide, 

By the winding river's side; 

Our gladsome toil, our pleasures share, 
And think not of a world of care. 


The lonely cayman,? where he feeds 
Among the green high-bending reeds, 
Shall yield thee pastime; thy keen dart 
Through his bright scales shall pierce his heart. 
Home returning from our toils, 
Thou shalt bear the tiger's spoils ; 
And we will sing our loudest strain 
O’er the forest-tyrant slain! 


Sometimes thou shalt pause to hear 
The heauteous cardinal sing clear, 
Where hoary oaks, by time decay'd, 
Nod in the deep wood’s pathless glade ; 
And the sun with bursting ray 
Quivers on the branches grey. 


By the river's craggy banks, 
O'erlung with stately cypress-ranks, 
Where the bush-bee hums his song, 
Thy trim canoe shall graze along. 


To-night at least, in this retreat, 
Stranger ! rest thy wand’ ring feet ; 
To-morrow, with unerring bow, 

To the deep thickets fearless we will go. 








MONODY, WRITTEN AT MATLOCK, 1791. 


Martocx ! amid thy hoary-hanging views, 
Thy glens vat smile sequester’d, and thy nooks 
Which yon forsaken crag all dark o'erlooks, 
Once more I meet the long-neglected Muse, 


1 Tho Indians hotieve some of their bigh mountains to be inha- 
hited by supernutural beings. 

2 Cayman—Yhe Alligator. 

> The Lush-bee lives on sbrubs and low treos. 





As erst when by the mossy brink and falls 

Of solitary Wensbeck, ar the side 

Of Chysdale’s cliffs, where first her voice she tried, 
We wander'd in our youth.—Since then, the thralls 
That waic life’s upland road have chili’ her breast, 
And much, as much they right, her wing depress'd— 
Wan Indolence, resign'd, her dead’ning hand 

Laid on her heart, and Fancy her cold wand 
Dropp'd at the frown of Fortune ; yet onee more 

I call her, and once more her converse sweet, 

“Mid the still limits of this wild retreat, 

I woo :-—~if yet delightful as of yore 

My heart she may revisit, nor deny 

The soothing aid of some sweet melody! 


Thail the rngged scenc that bursts around— 
I mark the wreathed roots, the saplings grey, 
That bend o'er the dark Derwent’s wand’ ring way; 
I mark its stream, with peace-persuading sound, 
That steals beneath the fading foliage pale, 
Or, at the foot of frowning crags uprear'd, 
Complains like one forsaken and unheard. 
To me, it seems to tell the pensive tale 
OF spring-time, and the summer-days all flown— 
And while sad autumn’s voice een now U hear 
Along the umbrage of the high-wood moan, 
At intervals, whose shivering leaves fall sear; 
Whilst o’er the groupe of pendent groves I view 
‘The slowly-spreading tints of pining hue, 
1 think of poor Humanity’s brief day, 
How fast its blossoms fade, its summers speed away? 





When first young Hope, a golden-tressed boy, 
Most musical his early madrigal 
Sings to the whispering waters as they fall, 
Breathing fresh airs of fragrance and of joy, 
The wild woods gently wave—the morning sheds 
Her rising radiance on the mountain-heads— 
Strew'd with green istes appears old Ocean's reign, 
And seen at distance rays of resting light 
Silver the farthest promontory's height; 
Then hush'd is the long murmur of the main, 
Whilst silent o'er the slowly-crisping tides, 
Bouod to some beaming spot, the bark of pleasure ylides. 


Alas! the scenes that smile in light array'd, 
But catch the sense, and then in darkness fade. 


We, poor adventurers, of peace bereft, 
Look back on the green hills which Jate we left, 
Or turn, with beating breast and anxious eye, 
To some faint hope that glimm'ring meets our sight 
(Like the lone watch-tow’r in the storm of night), 
‘Then on the dismal waste are driv’n despairing by! 


Meantime, amid the landscape cold and mute, 
Hope, sweet enchanter, sighing drops his lute ; 

So sad decay and mortal change succeeds, 

And o’er the silent scene Time, like a giant, speeds! 


Yet the bleak cliffs so high 
(Around whose bectling crags, with ceaseless coil, 
And still-returning flight, the ravens toil) 
Heed not the elangeful seasons as they fly, 
Nor spring, nor autumn: they their hoary brow 
Uplift, and ages past, as in this now, 
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The came deep trenches unsubdud have worn, 
The same majestic frown, and looks of lofty scorn. 


So Fortitude, a mailed warrior ald, 


| Appears: he lifes his scar-intrenched crest : 


The tempest gathers round his dauntless breast : 
Ue hears far off the storm of havoc roll’d: 

The feeble fall around : their sound is past : 
Their sun is set : their place no more is known: 
Like the wan leaves before the winter's blast 
They perish :—Ic unshaken and alone 
Remains—his brow a sterner shade assumes, 
By age ennobled, whilst the hurricane, 

That raves resistloss o'er the ravaged plain, 

But shakes unfelt his helmet’s quiv’ring plumes. 


So yonder sov'reign * of the scene J mark 
Above the woods rear his majestic head, 
That soon all shatter'd at his feet shall shed 
Their short-lived heauties—he the winter dark 
Regardless, and the wasteful time that flies, 
Rejoicing in his lonely might, defies. 


Thee, wandering in the deep and craggy dell, 
Sequester'd stream ! with other thoughts 1 view : 
Thou dost in solitude thy course pursue, 

As thou hadst bid life's busy scenes farewell, 
Yet making still such music as might cheer 
The weary passenger that journeys near. 


Such are the songs of Peace in Virtue’s shade, 
Unheard of Folly, or the vacant train 
That pipe and dance upon the noon-tide plain, 
Till in the dust tagether they are Jaid! 
But not unheard of Him, who sits sublime 
Above the clouds of this tempestuous clime, 
Its stir and strife; to whom more grateful rise 
The humble incense, and the still small voice 
OF those that on their pensive way rejoice, 
Than shouts of thousands echoing to the skies, 
Than songs of conquest pealing round the car 
Of hard Ambition, or the Fiend of War, 
Sated with slaughter.—Nor may 6, sweet Stream! 
From tby'wild banks and still retreats depart 
(Where now I meditate my casual theme) 
Without some mild improvement on my heart 
Pour'd sad, yet pleasing! so may I forget 
‘The crosses and the cares that sometimes fret 
Life's smoothest channel, and each wish prevent 
‘That mars the silent current of content! 


In such a spot, amidst these rugged views, 
The pensive poct in his drooping age 
Might wish to place his reed-roof'd hermitage— 
Where much on iife’s vain shadows he might muse ! 
If fortune smiled not on his early way, 
J£ he were doom’d to mourn a faithless friend, 
Here he might rest, and when his hairs were grey, 
Behold in peace th’ parting day descend : 
Ifa hard world his errors scann’d severe 
(When late the earth received his mould’ring lay), 
Perhaps some loved companion wand'ring near, 
Plucking the grey moss from the stone, might say, 
« Him | remember in our careless days 





* Matlock High Tor. 


Vacant and glad, till many a loss severe 

First hung his placid eyelids with a tear; 

Yet on such visions ardent wonld he gaze, 

As the muse loved, which oft would smile and dic 
Like the faint bow, that leaves the weeping sky— 
Nis heart unguarded, yet it prondly beat 

Against hard wrong, or coward cold deceit ;— 
Nor pass'd he e’er, without a sigh, the celt 

Where wretchedness and her pale children dwell, 
He never wish'd to win the world’s cold ear, 

Nor, known to those he Joved, its blame could fear; 
Its praise he left to those, who, at their wilt, 

‘Th’ ingenious strain of torturing art could trill! 
Content, as random fancies might inspire, 

If his weak reed, at times, or plaintive lyre, 

Ue touch'd with desultory hand, and drew 

Some soften’d tones, to Nature not untrue.» 





The leaves, O Derwent! on thy bosom still 
Oft with the gust now fall—the season pale 
Hath smote with hand unseen the silent vale 
And slowly steals the verdure from the hill— 
Sa the fair scene departs, yet wears awhile 
The lingering traces of its beauteous smile: 

But we who by thy margin stray, or climb 

The cliff's aerial height, or join the song 

OF hope and gladness amidst yonder throng 

{« Losing the brief and fleeting hours of time»), 
Reck not how age, ev'n thus, with icy hand, 
Hangs o'er us—how, as with a wizard’s wand, 
Youth blooming like the spring, and roseate mirth, 
To slow and sear consumption he stall change, 
And with invisible mutation strange, 

Wither'd and wasted send them to the earth; 
Whilst hush’d, and by the mace of ruin rent, 
Sinks the forsaken hall‘of merriment! 


Bright bursts the sun upon the shaggy scene! 
‘The aged rocks their glittering summits grey 
Hang beautifu amid the beams of day; 

And all the woods, with slowly-fading green, 

Yet smiling wave :—severer thoughts, away! 

The night is distant, and the lovely day 

Looks on us yet—the sound of mirthful cheer 
From yonder dome comes pleasant to mine car. 
From rock to rock reverberated swells— 

Hark !—the glad music of the village bells : 

On the crag’s naked point the heifer lows, 

And wide below the bright ning landscape glows! 





Though brief the time and short our course to run, 
Derwent! amid the scenes that deck thy side 
(Ere yet the parting paths of life divide), 
Let us rejoice, seeking what may be won 
From the laborious day, or fortune’s frown : 4 
Here may we, ere the sun of life goes down, 
Awhile regardless of the morrow, dwell; 
Then to our destined roads, and specd us well! 


VERSES 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE, ON HIS 


« REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTIONS IN FRANCE.» 


Way mourns th’ ingenuous Moralist, whose mind 
Science has stored, and piety refiacd, 
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That fading Chivalry displays no more 

Hec pomp and stately tournaments of yore? 
Lo! when Philosophy and Trath advance, 
Scared at their frown, she drops her glittering lance ; 
Round her reft castles the pate ivy crawls, 

And sunk and silent are her banner’d halls! 


As when far off the golden Evening sails, 
And slowly sink the fancy-painted vales, 
With rich pavilions spread in long array; 

So rolls the enchanter’s radiant realm away; 
So on the sight the parting glories fade, 

The gorgeous vision sets in endJess shade. 

But shall the musing shade for this lament, 
Or mourn the wizard’s Gothic fabric rent? 

| Shall he, with Fancy’s pear aod pensive child, 
Gaze on his shadowy vales, und prospects wild, 
With ling’ring love, and sighing bid farewell 
To the dim pictures of his parting spell? 


No, Boaxa! thy heart, by juster feelings led, 
Mourns for the spirit of high Monour fled :* 

Mourns that Philosophy, abstract and cold, 
With’ring should swits life's fancy-flawer'd mould ; 
And many a smiling sympathy depart, 

‘Thut graced the sternness of the manly heart. 


Nor shall the wise and virtuous scam severe 
These fair iMusions, even to nature dear, 
‘Though now no more proud Chivalry recalls 
Her toarneys bright, and pealing festivals ; 
Though now on high her idle spear is hung, 
Though Time her mould'ring harp has half unstrung ; 
Uer milder inflience shail she still impart, 
To decorate, but not disguise, the heart; 
‘Vo nurse the tender sympathies that play 
In the short sunshine of life's early way ; 
For female worth and meckness to inspire 
Uomage and love, and temper rude desire; 
Nor seldom with sweet dreams sad thoughts to cheer, 
And half beguile affliction of her tear! 


* This mixed system of opinion and sentiment hed its o 
the ancient chivalry; aad thé peiacipie, though varied in it 
poarance by the varying state of human affairs, subsisted on 
fluenced through a long xuccession of generations, even to the tiae 
we live in, Lit should ever he totally extinguished, the loss 1 fear 
will be grent, Te is this which has given ite character to mcdern 
Europe. at fs this which guished it onder all its forms j 
of goveramont, and distinguished it to itv advantage, from the 
states of Asia, and possibly from those states which flourished in 

+ tho most brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this which, 
wlihont confowading ranks, bad produced # noble equality, and 
handed it dowa through alf the gradations of social life, It was 
this opinion which smitigated kings raised 
private men to be fellows with kings. of oppo- 
sition, it saldued the Gorceness of pride and power; it oblig 
sovercigns to submit to the soft callar of social estewm, compel 
storm authority to submit to elegance, and gave a domination | 
vanqnisher of laws to be subdued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions, which 
made powor gentle, aad obedience liberal, which harmonised she 
different shades of fife, and which, by a bland assiusilation, incor 
porated into politics the sentiments which beautify auJ soften 
privnte society, aro to be dissolved by this new conqucring empire 
of light and reason, Alt the decent drapery of life is to be rudely 
torn off, Atl the soperadded idves, furnished from the wardrobe 
of amoral imagination, which she heart owns anu the understanding 
ratifics, as necessary to tover the defects of our naked shivering | 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in cur own estimation, ure to be 
exploded as a ridiculous, absard, and.antiquated fashivn. 

Bonus’s Reflections, p. 13, 114. 
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Lo! this her boast; and still, O Bunxs! be thine 
Uer glowing hues thal warm, yet temper’d shine: 
Whilst whispers bland, and fairest dreams, attend 
Thy evening path, till the last shade descend! 

So may she soathe, with loftier wisdom's aid, 
Thy musing leisure in the silent shade, 

And bid poor Fancy, her cold pinions wet, 

Life's ctoudy skies and beating show’rs forget. 
But can her fai form, her swectest song, 
Soothe thee, assail’d by calumny and wrong? 
Even now thy foes with louder accents cry, 

+ Champion of unrelenting tyranny, 

At Freedom hast thou aim'd the deadly blew, 
And strove with impious arm to Jay her altars low !+ 














No, Burxe! indignant at the voice we start + 
We trust thy liberal views, thy generous heart: 
We think of those who, naked, pale, and poor, 
Relieved and bless'd, have wander'd from thy door: 
We sce thee with unwearied step explore 
Each track of bloodsied on the farthest shore 
OF injured Asia, and thy swelling breast 
Harrowing the oppressor, mourning for the oppress'd. 





No, Buarg! where'er Injustice rears her head, 
Where'er with blood her idol grim is fed ; 
Where’er fell Cruelty at her command 

With crimson banner marches through the land, 
And striding, like a giant, onward hies, 

Whilst aan, a trodden worm, looks up, and dies! 
Wherc’er pale Murder, in her train appears 

With reeking axe, and garments wet with tears; 
Or, low'ring Jealousy, unmoved as fate, 

Cars fast the prison-cage’s iron gate 

Upon the busied sorrows and the cries 


When ministers like these, in fearful state, 
Upon a bloody tyrant’s hidding wait, 

Thou too shalt own (and justice lift her rod) 
The cause of Freedom is the cause of God! 


Fair spirit! who dost rise in beauteous pride, 
Where proud Oppression hath thine arm defied ; 
When led by Virtue thou dost firm advance, 
nd bathe in Guilt’s warm blood thy burning lance ; 
¥ hen ail thy form its awful port assumes, 

And in the tempest shake thy crimson plumes, 
I mark thy lofty micn, thy steady eye, 
« So fall thy foes!» with tears of joy, f cry. 


But ne'er may Anarchy, with eyes on flame, 

And mien distract, assume thy awful name: 

Her pate torch sheds afar its hideous glare, 

And shows the blood-drops in her dabbled hair ; 

The fiends of discord ltcar her hollow voice, 

‘The spirits of the deathful storm rejoice: 

As when the rising blast with muttering sweep 

Sounds mid the branches of the forest deep, 

The sad horizon lowers, the parting sun 

Is hid, strange murmurs through the high wood run, 
The faleon wheels away his mournful flight, 

And leaves the glens to solitude and night; 

Till soon the hurricane, in dismal shroud, | 
Comes fearful forth, and sounds rer conch aloud ; | 
The oak majestic bows his hoary head, 

And ruin round his ancient reign is spread : 
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So the dark fiend, rejoicing in her might 
Pours desolation and the storm of nigt 
Before her dread career the good and just 

Fly far, or sink expiring in the dust; 

Wide wastes and mighty wrecks around her lie, 
And the earth trembles at her impious cry ! 





Whether her temple, wet with human gore, 
She thus may raise on Gallia’s ravaged shore, 
Belongs to. Him alone, and Hie high will, 
Who bids the tempests of the world be still. * 


With joy we turn to Albion's happier plain, 
Where ancient Freedom holds her temperate reign; 
Where Justice sits majestic on her throne ; 

Where Mercy turns her car to every groan! 

O Albion! fairest isle, whose verdant plain 

Springs heautcous from the blue and billowy main; 
In peaceful pomp whose glittring cities rise, 

And lift their ceowded temples to the skies ; 

Whose navy on the broad brine awful rolls; 
Whose commerce glows beneath the distant poles ; 
Whose streams reflect full many an Atiic pile; 
‘Whose velvet lawns in long lusuriance smite; 
Amid whose winding coombs contentment dwells, 
Whose vales rejoice to hear the sabbath bells ; 
Whose hhumblest shed, that steady laws protect, 
The villager with woodhine bow’rs lrath deck'd, 
Sweet Native Land ! whose every haunt is dear,? 
Whose ev'ry gale is music to mine ear; 

Amidst whose hills one poor retreat ¥ sought, 
Where T might sometimes hide a sadd’ning thought, 
And having wander'd far, and mark’d mankind 
Tn theie vain mask, might rest and safety find. 

Oh! still may Freedom with majestic mien 

Pacing thy rocks and the green vales be seen ! 
Around thy cliffs that glitter o'er the main, 

May smiling Order wind her silver chain; 

Whilst from thy calm abodes, and azure skies, 
Far off the fiend of Discord murmuring flies? 


To Him, who firm thy injured cause has fought, 
This humble offering, lo! the muse has Lrought : 
Nor heed thou, Bunge! if, with averted eye 
Scowling, cold Envy may thy worth decry. 


Itis the lot of man :—the best oft mourn, 


| As sad they journey through this cloudy bourne: 


If conscious Genius stamp their chosen breast, 
And on the forehead show her seal imprest, 
Perliaps they mourn, in bleak misfortune’s shade, 
Their age and cares with penury repaid ; 

Their errors deeply scann’d, their worth forgot, 
Or mark’d by hard injustice with a blot, 


) These lines were written before the murder of the late King of 
France, and many: of the oveats of borror which have since twkua 
place in that miserable country. 

1 England, with ail aby fantts Cove thee still 
My Country { and, while yota nook is let 
‘Where English winds and manners may Le found, 
Bball be ined to love thee. Though thy ¢lims 
Be fickto, and thy year most pari deform d 
With dripping rains, or witbye'd by « frost, 
Twonid nut yot excbange thy wuliea skies, 
Aud Lo.ds without a flow'e, for warmer France 
‘With a.t ber vines; nor for Ausonia’s groves 
Of yotleu truitage, and ber myrile bow'rs. 

Cowrza’s Tass, p. 56. 









If high they soar, and keep their distant way, 
And spread their ample pinions to the day, 
Malignant Faction hears with late their name, 
And all her tongues are busy at their fame. 


But ‘t is cnough to hold, as best we may, 
Our destined track, till sets the closing day; 
Whether with living lustre we adorn 
Our high sphere, like the radiance of the morn ; 
Or whether silent in the shade we move, 
Cheer’ by the lonely star of pensive love; 
Or whether dark-opposing storms we stem, 
Panting for virtue’s distant diadem; 
T is the unshaken mind, the conscience pure, 
That bids us firmly act, or meek endure ; 
ight shield us when the storm heat hard, 
Content, though poor, lad we no other guard!* 












ON LEAVING A PLACE OF RESIDENCE. ? 


Ir TV could bid thee, pleasant shade, farewell 

Without a sigh, amidst those circling how'rs 

My tripling prime was pass’d, and happiest hours, 
Dead were I to the sympathies hat swell 

The human breast! These woods, that whispering wave, 
My father rear'd and nursed, now to the grave 

Gone down, he loved their peaceful shades, and said 
Perhaps, as here he mused, « Live, laurels green | 

Ye pines, that shade the sotitary scene, 

Live blooming and rejoice: when | am dead 

My son shall guard you, and amid your bow'rs, 
Like me, find shelter from life's beating show'rs.”” 








These thoughts, my father, every spot endear; 
And whilst I thiok, with selfaccusing pain, 
A stranger shall possess the loved domain, 
Tn each low wind I seem thy voice to hear. 
But these are shadows of the shaping brain 
That now ry heart, alas! can ill sustain— 
We must forget—the world is wille—th’ abode 
Of peace may still be found, nor hard the road. 
Ic boots not, so, to every chance resign'd, 
Where'er the spot, we bear th’ unalter'd mind. 
Yet, ott! poor cottage, and thou sylvan shade, 
Re:nember, ere U left your coverts green 
Where in my youth I mused, in childhood play'd, 
{ gazed, 1 paused, t dropp'd a tear unseen 
(That bitter from the font of memory fell), 
Thinking on him who rear'd you—Now, farewell. 








ELEGHAC STANZAS. 


WRITTEN DURING SICKNESS AT BATH, DECEMBER, 1795. 





Quo desiderio veteros ravocamus amores, 
Atque olim ansissas Remus umjcitiag! 


Caries. 


Waew I lie musing on my bed alone, 
And listen to the wintry waterfall 3 

And many moments that are past andajone 
(Moments of sunshine and of joy) recall; 





I, near Shaftesbary, Dorset, now the property of 
[ Poul Bentiid, v, basis 


> The fail of the river, heard from the Parade, 
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Though the-long night ia dark and damp around, 
And no still star hangs out its friendly flame; 
And the winds sweep the sash with sullen sound, 
And freezing palsy creeps o'er all my frame; 


I catch consoling phantasies that spring 
From the thick gloom, and as the night-airs heat, 
They touch my heart, like the wild wires! that ring 
In mournful modulations, strange and sweet. 





Was it the voice of thee, my buried friend? 
Was it the whisper'd vow of faithful love? 
Do Tin ****** green shades thy steps attend, 
And hear the high pines murmur thus above? ~ 


"T was not thy voice, my buried friend !—Oh no: 
"T was not, 0 **"***, the murmur of thy trees; 
But at the thought I feel my bosom glow, 
And woo the dream whose air-drawn shadows please. 


And I can think I see the groves again, 
The larches that yon peaceful roof embow'r, 
The airy down, the cattle-spechled plain, 
Abd the slant suashine on the village tow'r. 


And U can think I hear its sabbath chime 

Come smoottily soften'd down the woody vale ; 
Or mark on yon lone eminence sublime, 

Fast whicling in the wind, the white mill's sail. 


Phantom! that by my bed dost beck’ning glide; 
Spectre of Death ! to the damp charnel hie; 

Thy dim pale hand, thy fest'ring visage, hide; 
Thou comest to say, « J with thy worms shall lie!» 


Thou comest to say, that my once-vacant mind 
Amid those scenes shall never more rejoice; 
Nor on the day of rest the hoary hind 
Bend o'er his staff, attentive to my voice! 


Hast thou not visited that pleasant place, 

Where in this bard warld I bave happiest heen ; 
And shall I tremble at thy lifted mace, 

That hath pierced all on which life scem’d to lean? 


But Hope miglit whisper,—« Many a smiling day 
And many a cheerful eve might yet be mine, 
Ere age's autumn strew my locks with grey, 
And weary to the dust my steps decline.» 


[argue not, but uncomplaining bow 

To Heav'n's high hest; secure, whate'er my lot, 
Meek spiri@of resign'd Content, that thou 

Wilt smooth my pillow, and forsake me not. 


Thon to the turfy hut with pilgrim feet 
Wand'rest, from halls of loud tumultuaus joy; 

Or on the naked down, when the winds beat, 
Dost sing to the forsaken shepherd-boy. 


Thou art the sick man's nurse, the poor man’s friend, 
And through each change of life thou hast been mine; 
In every ill thea canst a comfort blend, 
And bid the eye, though sad, in sadness shine. 


+ The Kolian Harp. 





‘Thee I have met on Cherwell’s willow'd side; 
And when our destined road far onward lay, 

Thee I have found, whatever chance betide, 
The kind companion of my devious way. 


With thee unwearied have J loved to roam, 

By the smooth-flowing Sclieldt, or rushing Rhine; 
And thou hast gladden’d my sequester'd home, 

And hung my peaceful porch with eglantine. 





When cares and crossea my tired spirits tried, 
When to the dust my Father I resign’d; 
Amidst the quiet shade unscen T sigh'd, 
And, blest with thee, forgot a world unkind. 


Even now, while toiling through the sleepless night, 
A tearful look to distant scenes I cast, 

And the gtad objects that once charm’d my sight 
Remember, like soft views of fatrie past; 






I sce thee come laif-smiling to my bed, 
With Fortitude more awfully severe, 

Whose arm sustaining holds my drooping head, 
Who drics with her dark locks the tender tear. 





O firmer Spirit! on some craggy height 
Who, when the tempest sails aloft, does stand, 
And hear’st the ceaseless billows of the night 
Rolling upon the solitary strand ; 


At this sad hour, when no harsh thoughts intrude 
To mar the melancholy mind's repose, 

When [ am left to night and solitude; 
Aud languid life seems verging to its close; 


Oh, let me thy pervading influence foel ! 

Be every weak and wayward thought suppress'd 
And hide thou, as with plates of coldest steel, 

The faded aspect and the throbbing breast. 


Silent the motley pageant may retreat, 
And vain mortality’s brief scenes remove; 
Yet let my bosom, whilst with life it beat, 
Breathe a last prayer for all on earth I fove. 


Slow-creeping pain weighs down my heavy cyc, 
And chiller faintness steals upon my breast; 

«Ob, gentle muse, with some sweet lullaby," 
Rock me in long forgetfulness to rest. 





ON LEAVING WINCHESTER SCHOOL. 
WRITTEN IN THR YEAR 1782. 


Tax spring shall visit thee again, 
Itchin! and yonder aged fane? 
That casts its shadows on thy breast 
{As if, by many winters beat, 
The blooming season it would greet), 
With many a straggling wild-flower shall be drest! 


* See Dr Harrington's exquisite Air to the words — 


Come, gentle Muse, lull ma to sleep, 
‘With some sweet harmony! 
2 S1Croix. 
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But I, amidat the youthful train 
That stray at evening by thy side, 
No longer shall » guest remain 
To mark the spring's reviving pride.— 
T go not unrejoicing ; but who knows, 
When I have shared, 0 warld! thy common woes, 
Returning I may drop some natural tears ; 
When these same fields I look around, 
And hear from yonder dome? the slow bell sound, 
And think upon the joys that crown'd my stripling 
years! 





HOPE, AN ALLEGORICAL SKETCH, 


ON RECOVERING SLOWLY FROM SICKNESS. ? 





But thou, © Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy dotighted measurot 

Still it whisper'd promised pleasure, 

Anu bid the lovely scones at distance bail, 
Conus, 








[The pelmary Idea of this Sketch was taken from tho ex 
picture by Couuss, in his « Oue on the Passions.» The deaceiptive 
part was suggested by the acenery on the hanks of the South- 
ampton River, where the Author occas{onally took bis morwi 
walks in the boginaing of May, after tedious and melancholy 
confinement.) 








1. 
«Tam the comforter of those that mourn ; 
My scenes well-shadow’d, and my carol sweet, 
Cheer the poor passengers of life's rude bourne, 
Tilt they are shelter’d in that last retreat, 
Where human toils and troubles are forgot,» 
These sounds J heard amid this mortal road, 
When Thad reach’d with pain one pleasant spot, 
So that for joy some tears in silence flow'd; 
I raised mine eyes, which sickness long deprest, 
And felt thy warmth, Osun! come cheering tomy breast. 


ii. 
The storm of night had ceased upon the plain, 
When thoughtful in the forest-watk I stray'd, 
‘To the long hollow murmur of the main 
List'ping, and to the many leaves that made 
A drowsy cadence, as the high trees waved ; 
When straight a beauteous scene burat on my sight; 
Smooth were the waters that the low-lands Javed ; 
And Jo! a form, as of some fairy sprite, 
That held in her right-hand a budding spra’ 
And like a sea-maid sung her sweetly-warbled lay. 





Til. 
Soothing as steals the summer-wave she sung,— 
« The grisly phantoms of the night are gone 
‘To hear in shades forlorn the death-belt rang ; 
But thon, whom sickness hast left weak and wan, 


4 The Cathedent, i 


* Theso tines were dedicated: «Ta the Most Reverend Wiss | 
Axcaptanur of Youn, Araticade for kindness and civilities re- 





ceived from bim during sickness,—Donhead, Aug. 10, 4797.» i 
+ The Ancients represen: 2d Hope with a bud, just opening, in i 
her bend,—Sev Seaxca', Poiymetis. ' 





be 1 





Turn from their spectre-terrors; the green sea 
‘That whispers at my feet, the matin gale 
That crisps its shining marge, shall solace thee,? 
And thou my long-forgotten voice shalt hail, 
For tam Nope, whom weary hearts confess 
The soothest sprite that sirgs on life's long wilderness,» 


J . Ww 
As slowly ceased her tender voice, I stood 
Delighted : the hard way, so lately past, 
Seem'd smooth ; the ocean’s bright-extended flood 
Before me stretch'd; the clouds that overcast 
Heaven's melancholy vault, hurried away, 
Driven seaward, and the azure hills appear'd ; 
The sun-beams shone upon their summits grey, 
Strange saddening sounds no more by fils were 
heard, 
‘irds in new leaves shrouded, sung aloft? 
And o'er the level seas spring's healing airs blew soft. 





v. 
As when a traveller, who many days 
Hath journcy'd ‘mid Arabian deserts still, 
A dreary solitude far on surveys, 
Nor hears, ar flitting bird, or gushing rill, 
But near some marble ruin, gleaming pale, 
Sighs mindful of the haunts of cheerful man, 
And thinks he hears in every sickly gale 
The hells of some slow-wheeling caravan ; 
Atlength, emerging o'er the dim tract, sees 
Gay domes, and golden fanes, and miaarets, and trees; 


Vi. 
So beat my hosom, when my winding way 
Led through the thickets to a shelter'd vale, 
Where the sweet minstrel sat: a smooth clear bay 
Skirted with woods appear'd, where many a sail 
Went shining o'er the watery surface still, 
Less'ning at last in the grey orean-flood ; 
Ant yonder, half-way up the fronting hill, 
Peeping from forth the trees, a cottage stood, 
Above whose peaceful umbrage, trailing high, 
‘A little smoke went up, and stain’d the cloudless aky. 


VI. 
I turm’d, and fo! a mountain seem’d to rise, 
Upon whose top a spiry citadel 
Lifted its dim-seen turrets to the skies, 
Where some high lord of the domain might dwell: 
Ant onward, where the eye scarce stretch’d its sight, 
Uills over Litls in long succession rose, 
Touch'd with a softer and yet softer light, 
And all was blended as in deep repose, 
The woods, the sea, the hills that shone so fair, 
Till woods, and sea, and hills, seem‘d fading into air. 








Vu. 
At once, methought, I saw a various throng 
To this enchanting spot their footsteps bend, 
All drawn, sweet Hope ! by thy inspiring song, 
Which melodies scarce mortal seem to blend. 


"Tin these flow'ry meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace ma, 
Issac Wartox'a Song in the Complete Angler. 


2 Foliis ad novellis.—Muntos's Eley. 
loperta 9: 
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First buxom Youth, with cheeks of glowing red, 
Came lightly tripping o'er the morning dew, 
He wore a harebell garland on his head, 
And stretch’d his hands at the bright-bursting view : 
A mountain fawa went hounding by his side, 
Around whose slender neck a silver bell was tied. 


IX. 

Then said 1, « Mistress of the magic song, 

O pity ‘t were that hearts which know no guile 
Should ever feel the pangs of ruth or wrong != 

She heeded not, but sung with lovelier smile, 
«Enjoy, O youth, the season of thy May, 

Hark, how the throstles in the hawthorn sing, 
The hoary time, that resteth night nor day, ? 

O'er theeartli’s shade may speed with noiseless wing: 
But heed not thou: snatch the brief joys that rise, 

And sport beneath the light of these unclouded skies.» 


x. 
Ilis fine eye flashing au unwonted fire, 
Then Fancy o’er the glide delighted went; 
He struck at times a armall and silver lyre, 
Or gazed upon the rolling element; 
Sometimes he took his mirror, which did show 
The various landscape lovelier than the life ; 
More beamy bright the vivid tints did glow, 
‘And so well mingled was the colours’ strife, 
That the fond heart, the beauleous shades once seen, 


XI. 

Gay was his aspect, and his airy vest, 

‘As loose it flowd, suck colours did display, 
As paint the clouds reposing in the west, 

Or the moist rainbow’s radiant arch inlay ; 
And now he tripp’d, like fairy of the wood, 

Andgeem'd with dancing spirits to rejoice, 
And now he hung his bead in pensive mood— 

Meantime, O Hope ! he listen'd to thy voice, 
And whilst of joy and youth it cheerly sung, 

Lightly he touch'd his harp, and o’er the valley sprang. 


Xi, 
Pleasure, a frolic nymph, to the glad sound 
Came dancing, as all fear she might forget, 
And now she gazed with a sweet archness round, 
‘And wantonly display'd a silken net : 


1 The time, that passetb night and day, 
And rostlesse traraiteth aye, 
And stoiuth from us vo prively, 
‘That co ws seemeth skyerly, 
That in one point dwelleth ever, 
And certes it o» resieth never. 
See Cuaccen's Romance of the Rote, 


fal Sonnet. 
Sigbing I see yon [ttle troop at play ; 
By soreaw yet untow h' ; unburt by care ; 
While f.co and eportive they enjoy to-day, 
«Content, and careless of 10-morrow's fare !> 
‘Ob bappy age! when Hope's unclouded ray 
Lights th&ir green path, and prompts their 
Ere yet they feel the thorns thas lurking loy 
To wound the wrewhed pilgrims of the earth, 
Making them rue the hour that gave them birth, 
And threw them on a world so full of pain, 
Where prosp'rous folly treads on pationt worth, 
And to deaf pride misfortane pleads io vain: 
Ab! for their future fate how many fears 
Oppress my hoart and fill mine eyes with tears'y 





impte mirth, 








Tumultuous wishes warm, and dreams of fond desire. 


And listen to the winds that whisper'd thee to rest. 


Would sigh forsuch retreats, for valesand woodsso green! | path comes with his fell dart, and smitesit to the dust.» 





Whilst the long vale return'd his weeailed bugle’s blast 


4 Tho reader will recottect Mrs Smith's affecting and most beaati-’ A n4 cq the murmuring beach with eyes on flame he flew. 


She won her way with fascinating air— 
Tier eyes illumined with a tendec light, 

Hier smile’s strange blandishment, her shaded hair 
That lengt'aing bung, her tecth like ivory white, 

That pecp'd from her moist lip, seem’d to inspire 


NII. 

What softer passions did thy bosom move, 

When those melodious measures met thine car, 
Child of Sincerity, and virtuous Lave? 

Thine eyes did shine beneath a blissful tear 
That still were turned to the tranqnil seene, 

Where the thin amoke rose from th' embow'red cat; 
‘And thon didst think, that there, with smile serenc, 

In quict shades, and every pang forgot, 
Thou mightest sink on pure Affection’s breast, 


XIV. 
I thought, « 0 Love, how seldom art theu found 
Without annoyance in this earthly state! 
For haply thou dost feel some rankling wound, « 
Or on thy youth pale poverty doth wait, 
Till years on years heavy are roll'd away ; 
Or where thon most didst hope firm faith to see, 
Thou mectest fickleness estranged and cold ; 
Or if some true and tender heart there be 
On which, trough every change, thy soul might trast, 


Xv. 

But lusty Enterprise, with looks of glee, 

Approach’d the drooping youth, as he would say, 
+ Come to the high woods and the hills with me, 

And cast thy sullen myrtle-wreath away '» 
Upon a neighing courser he did sit, 

‘That stretch’d its arched neck, in conscious pride, 
And champ'd as with disdain its golden bit; 

But {lope her animating voice applied, 2 
And Enterprise with speed impetuous pass'd, 


XVI. 

Suddenly, lifting high his pond’rous spear, 

A mailed man came forth with scornful pride, 
I saw him, tow’rin, lis dark career, 

Along the valley like a giunt stride: 
Upon his helm, in letters of bright gold, 

That to the sun's meridian splendour shone, 
Ambition’s name far off | might beliold. 

Meantime from earth there came a bollow moan: 
But Fame, whio follow’d, her loud trumpet blew, 











1 Hermia, for angbt that ever could read, 
Could ever bear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did ran smooth, 
Bat either it was different in blood ; 
Or else misgraffed in respect of years; 
Or eles it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there were a symp -tby i 
War, deuth, or sickness, did Iny siege to tt, 

Midsimmer Night s Drew. 








2 Dejected Pity at bia side 
Her sonl-subdaing voice applied, 
Catsaxs. 
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XVIE 
And now already had he gain'd the strand, 
Where a tall vessel rade with sail unfurl'd, 
And soon he thouglit to reach the farther land, 
Whieh to his eager eye seem'd like a world 
That he by strength might win and make his own ; 
And in that citadel, which shone so bright, 
Seat him, a purple sovereign, on his throne. 
So he went tilting o'er the waters white, 
And whilst he oft look'd back with stern disdain, 
Iu louder tone, methought, was heard the inspiring strain. 


XVII. 
« By the shade of cities old, 
By many a river stain’d with gore, 
By the sword of Sesrc bold « 
Who smote the nations from the shore 
Of ancient Nile to India's farthest plain, 
By Fame’s proud pillars, and by Valour’s shield, 
By mighty chiefs in glorious batites slain; 
Assert thy sway: amid the bloody field 
Pursue thy march, and to the heights sublime 
Of Honour's glittering cliffs, a mighty conqueror, climb.» 


XIX. 

‘Then said Fin mine heart, « Man, thou dost rear 

‘Thine eye to Ueav'n, and vaunt shy lofty worth : 
The ensign of dominion thou dost bear 

O'er nature's works; but thou dost oft go forth, 
Urged by false hopes, to ravage and destroy ; 

Thou dost build up a mame by crnel deeds, 
Whilst to the peaceful scenes of Love and Joy, 

Sorrow, and Crime, and Solitude, succeeds, 
Hence, when ter war-song Victory doth sing, 

Destruction flaps aloft her iron-huctling wing!» 





XX. 

But see, as one awaked from deadly trance, 

With hollow and dim eyes and stony stare, 
Captivity with faltering step advance! 

Dripping and knotied was her coal-black hair : 
For she had long been hid, as in the grave; 

No sounds the silgnce of her prison broke, 
Nor one companion had she in her cave 

Save Terror's dismal shupe, that no word spoke, 
But to a stony coffin on the floor 

With lean and hideous finger pointed evermore. 





XXI. 
The lark’s shrill song, the carly village chime, 
The upland echo of the winding horn, 
The fur-heard clock that spoke the passing time, 
Had never pierced her solitude fortarn : 
At length released from the deep dungeon's gloom 
She feels the fragrance of the vernal gale, 
She sees more sweet the living landscape bloom; 
And while she listens to Hope's tender tale, 
She thinks her long-lost friends shall lnless her sight, 
And almost faints with joy amidst the broad day-light. 


} Sesac, Bacchus, or Sesostris (nccording to Sir Isaac Newton), | 
‘one and the same king of Ayrypt. who conquered westward as far as 
the pillars of Hercules, and castward (o tho Ganges. He xet up two 
pillars in India, on the wountains, near the mouth of the Ganges. 


XX. 
And near the spot, as with reluctant feet, 
Slowly desponding Melancholy drew, 
The wind and rain her nakert breast had beat, 
Sunk was her eye, and sallow was her hue, 
In the huge forest's unrejoicing shade 
Bewilder'a had she wander'd ilay by day, 
And many a grisly fiend her heart dismay'd, 
And cold and wet upon the ground she lay: 
But now such sounds with mellow sweetness stole, 


| As lapp'd in dreams of bliss her slow-consenting soul. 


XNUL 

Next to the gleamy glen, poor Mania stray'd : 

Most pale and wild, yet gentic was her look, 
A slender garland she of straw had made, 

OF flow'rs and rushes from the running brook; 
But as she sadly pass, the tendcr sound 

OF its sharp pang her wounded heart beniled. 
She dropp’d her half-made garland on the ground, 

And then she sigh’d, and then in tears she smiled, 
But smiled so that pity would have said, 

« O God, be mercifal to that poor hapless maid !n 








XXIV. 
Now ravingly she cried, « The whelming main, 
The wintry wave rolls over his cold head, 
T never shall hehold my love again— 
Hence, tlatiering fancies—he is dead, is dead! 
Perhaps upon some wild shore he is cast, 
Where on their prey farbarians howling rush, 
O fiercer they than is the whelming blast ! 
Hush, my poor heart—my wakeful sorrows, hush ! 
He lives—I yet shall press him to my heart, 
And cry, O no, no, no,--we never more will part!» 


XXY. 

So dung she, when despairing, from his cell 

Hid farthest in the lone umbrageous wood, 
Where many a winter he had loved to dwell, 

Came grim Remorse: as fix’ in thought he stood, 
His seases pierced by the unwonted tone 

He heard~the blood-drops from his locks he shook— 
Tie saw the trees that waved, the sun that shone, 

He cast around an ayonized look ; 
Then with a ghastly smile that spoke his pain, 

He hied him to his cave in thickest shades again. 


XXVI 
And now the sun sunk westward, and the sky 

Was hung with thousand lucid pictures gay; 
When gazing on the scene with placid eye 

An ancient man appear'd in amice grey. * 
Lis-sandal shoes were by long travel worn, 

Ger hill and valley, many a ling'ring mile, 
Yet droop'd he not, like one in years forlorn; 
pale cheek wore a sad, but tender smite ; 

"T was sage Experience, by his look confess’d, 
And white as frost his beard descended to his breast. 





XXVII. 
Then said I, Master, pleasant is this place,t 
And sweet are those melodious notes I hear, 
And happy they amony man’s toiling race 
Who, of their cares forgetful, wander near ; 
‘Eu lo, Mzstro, etc.—Daxte’s Inferno. 
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Me they delight, whom sickness and stow pain 
Have how'd almost to death with heavy baud ; 
The fuiry scence refresli my heart again, 
And pleased 1 listen to that music bland, 
Which seems to promise hours of joy to come, 
And bids me tranquil seek my poor but peaceful home. 


i 


XXVHI. 
He said, « Alas! these shadows soon may fly, 
Like the gay landscapes of the element: 
Yet do poor mortals still with raptured eye 
Behold like thee the pictures they present; 
And charm'd by Hope's swect music on they fare, 
And think they soon shall reach that blissful goal, 
Where never more the sullen knell of Care 
Departed friends and sever'd loves shall tolt : 
So on they fare; till all their troubles cease, 
And on a lap of earth they tay them down in peace. 


XXIX, 

« But not there. ceases their immortal claim 

(From golden clouds I heard a small voice say), 
Wisdom rejoiceth in a higher aim, 

Nor heeds the transient shadows of a day. 
These earthly sounds may die away, and all 

These perishable pictures sink in night, 
But Virtue from the dust her sons shall call, 

And lead them forth to joy, and life, and light, 
Though from their languid grasp earth's comforts fly, 

And with the silent worm their buried bodies lic. 





XXX. 

« For other scenes there are, and ina clime 

urer, aud other strains to carth unknown, 
Where Heaven’s high bost with symphonies sublime 

Sing ‘ Unto Him that sitteth on the throne.’ 
Enough for man, if he the task fulfil 

Which God ordain’d, and to his journey's end 
Bear him right ou, betide him good or ill; 

Then Nope to soothe his death-bed shail descend, 
Nor Icave him, till in mansions of the blest + 

He gain his destined home, his everlasting rest.» 








SONG ? OF THE BATTLE OF ‘THE NIL 


I, 
Sour! for the Lord hath triumph’ gloriously !$ 
Upon the shores of that renowned land, 
Where erat his « mighty arm and outstretch’d hand» 
He lifted high, 
And dash'd, « in pieces dash’d the enemy;+— 
Upon that ancient coast, 
Where « Pharaoh's chariot and his hosts 
He east into the deep, 
Whilst o'er their silent pomp he bid the swoln seasweep; 





' Nor leaves us till we die, —Pore, 

2 Laced not sny that « Song,» in this place, is used in its highest 
sense, ay a Lyrical composition. 

* This ,.ieve, wi.b thor which follow down to the «Monody on 
the Death of De Warton» (inclusive), originally formed a yolume 
which was dedicated «To the Right Hin, the Countess of Manstield, 
ag u small testimeny of geatitude and esseem ; and with ( 
Tespect for bor laste, 1aleuts and private vietue 

Exodua xv, 1. «1 will sing nato the Lord, for he Aa: 
| triumphed gloriously ; the hurse aud Ais rider bath he throwa 
tho sea.—4, Phmraoh’s charwis und bis bost hath ho casi 
sea,—6. Thy right-haod, O Lord, huth dashed én pieces the enemy. 
— 10, Thon didse blow with thy wind—the sea covered them: they 
sank as lead im the mighty waters.» 





























Upon that eastern shore, 
That saw his awful arm reveal’d of yore, 
Again hath he arisen, and opposed 
Lis foes’ defying vaunt.—O’er them the deep hath closed ! 





I. 

Shades of mighty chiefs of yore, 

Who triumph’d on the self-same shore! 
Ammon,' who first o'er ocean’s empire wide 
Didst bid the bold bark stem the soaring tid 

Sesac,? who from the East to farthest West 

Didst rear thy pillars over realms subdued: 

And thou, whose bones do rest? 

In the huge pyramid's dim solitude, 

Beneath the uncouth stone, 

Thy name und deeds unknown; 

And Philip’s glorious son,t 

ith conquest flush'd, for ficlds and cities won; 
And thou, Imperial Cesar, whose sole away 
The long-dispnted world at length confess'd, 

When on these shores thy bleeding rival lay 5 
© could ye, starting From your long cold rest, 

Burst Death's oblivious trance, 
And once again with plumed pride advance ! 

How would ye own your fame surpass'd, 

And on the sand your trophies cast, 

When the storm of conflict o'er, 
And ceased the burning batte's roar, 
Beneath the morning's orient light, 
Ye saw, with sails ail swelling white, 
Britain's proud flect, to many a joyful ery, 
le o'er the rolling surge in awful sov'reignty ! 




















T. 
For fierce Ambition fired your mind— 
Beside your ering car, 
Amid the thickest war, 
Went Superstition, sorceress blind, 
In dimly-figured robe, with scowling mien, 
Half-bid in jealous hood ;6 
And Tyranny, beneath whose helm was seen 
His eye suffused with blood ; 





* He was the first chat built long and till ships with sails —« TH 
then they used salt andl round vessnls of burden on thy Red Sea, 
ud kept withio sight of shore.r—Sir Isaac Newson. 

* 1010 years belore Christ, Sesae, in the reign of bia futhor Ame 
mon, iavades Ara’ ia, and sets up pitlors at the mouth of the Red 
Sea,—108, invades Afric and Spain, aud sets up pillors in all bie 
conquests, sad particularly ut the mouth of the Mediturranean.— 
972, invades India, and sots up pillars at the mouth of thy Ganges. 


























Newtox, 
* The memory (says Pliny) of those who built the pyramids, a6 a 
just punishment for theie ven in ollivion, It is well 





known, that in the lowest chambers of che targest pyrumid iv a 
sepuichre cnt out of entire stone. 

* Capeak of Alexander onty asa e-nqueror: but T feel the trath 
of the Larned Dr Vincent « musterly developement of bis enlarged 
views, and superior charactor, 

* need not possibly, to any reader, mention the murder of 
Pompey, on tho shores of Egypt, by which the greatest purt of the 
koown world was pussexsed by Julius Lusse, 


Cum Ptolemaorum manes, seriomque pudendam, 
Pyramides claudaat, indiganque wnusoles: 


Littora Pompciue leriual, truncusyue yadosis 
Huc illue jactatur aguis. 





























Phar. Lib. 

* Imean by this expression merely to churacterive, in general, 
the mystery aad obscurity of Egyptian superstition, according to the 
ideu of an ancient inscription iv the temple of Isis, at Sais: 


Tam whaterer Las beon, is, and shafl be; and a0 ous bath taken 
Gf my veil. 
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And giant Pride, 
That the great sun with haughty smile defied ; 
And Avarice, that grasp'd his guilty gold; 
These, as the sorceress her loud sistrum rung, 
‘Their dismal pean sung; 
And still, far off, pale Pity hung her head, 
Whilet o'er the dying and the dead 
The victor’s brazen wheels with gory axle roll'd. 
Now look on Him, in holy courage bold— 
The assertor of his country’s cause behold! 
He lifts his gaze to Heav’n, serenely brave, 
And whilst around war's fearful banners wave, 
He prays, « Protect us, as onr cause is just, 
| For in thy might alone, Judge of the world! we trust. 





| Iv. 
And they are scatter’d—the destroyers die! 
They that usurp'd the bloody victor’s claim, 
That spoke of freedom—but « bebold a cry!» 
They, that like a wasteful flame, 
Or the huge sandy pillar that amain 
Whirls ‘nid the silence of the desert plain, 
Deatliful in their career of terror came, 
And scatter'd ruin as they pass'd ! 
So rush they, like the simoom’s horrid blast ;?— 
They sweep, ani all around is wilderness ! 
Bat from thy Throne on high, 
Thou, God, hast heard the ery 
OF nations in distress! 
Britain goes forth beneath thy might 
To quell the proud blasphemers in the fight— 
And Egypt far along her winding main 
Echoes the shout of joy, and genuine Freedom's strain! 


v. 
Now letthem, who thy name, 0 God! defy, 
Invoke the mighty Prophet of the East: 
Or deck, as erst, the mystic feast 
To Ashtaoroth, queen of the starry sky! 
Let them, in some cavern dark, 
Seek Osiris’ buried ark ; 
Or call on Typhon,} of gigantic form, 
Lifting his hundred arms, and howling ‘mid the storm; 
Or to that grisly king 
In vain their cymbals let them ring, 
To hins ia Tophet's vale revered 
(With smoke his brazen ido! smear'd), 
Grim Moloch, in whose fuming furnace blue 
Th’ unpitying priest the stirieking ipfant threw, 
Whilst to shrill crics, and drums’ and timbrels’ sound, 
The frantic and unhearing troop danced round ; 
To him despairing let them yo, 
And tell their fearful tale of hideous overthrow! 


T See Bruce's sublime description of tho terrific appearance af the 
vast columns of moving sna deserts 

* Sev olso Brace’s description of this pestileatial wind. 

3 ¥gyptian deity.—Apollonius says he had am bandred beads 
{row bis boudsed mouths ivsued devouring Bames, aod bowlings vo 
deoadiul tht they territied gods and men, 

4 Syrian deity.—Thore wae a buening furnace at the feet of his 
statue, into which they threw the children whom thoy offered to 
that god; and whilst che miserable victim sheieked ae it burned to 
doath, the priests beat drums, otc. to binder the cries from being 
lieard, From ibis woise, the valley where it was most freqai 
worshipped was calted « Tophet,« the valley of dismal sound: 
Abbé Hastes. 

See Milton's fine description in his Hymn on tie Nativity. 























VI. 
Calm breathed the airs along the evening bay, 
| Where, all in warlike pride, : 
i The Gallic squadron stretel'd its long array; 
And o'er the tranquil tide 
With heauteous bend the streamers waved on high: 
But, ah! how changed the scene ere night descend !. 
Hark to the shout that heav'n's high concave rends! 
Hark to that dying ery! 
Whilst, louder yet, the cannon's roar 
Resounds along the Niles affrighted shore ; 
Where from his oozy hed 
The cow'ring crocodile hath raised his head!" 
With bursting flame 
Lightens the long tack of the gleamy brine? 
From yon proud ship it came— 
That tower'd the leader of the hostile line! 
Now loud explosion rends the midnight air ! 
Heard ye the fast deep groaning of despair? — 
Ieay'n’s fiery cope unwonted thunders fill, 
Then,with one dreadful pause, earth, air,and seasare still! 





VI. 
But now the mingled fight 
Begins its awful strife again ! 
Through the dun shades of night 
Along the darkly-heaving main 
Is seen the frequent flash : 
And many a tow'ring mast with dreadful crash 
Rings falling : Ys the scene of slaughter o'er? 
Is the death-cry heard no more? 
Lo! where the East a glinam’ring freckle streaks, 
Siow o'ur the shadowy wave the grey dawn breaks. 
Beliold, Osun! the flood 
Sirew'd with the dead, and dark with blood 3 
Behold, all scatter'd on the rocking tide, 
The wrecks of hanghity Gallia’s pride! 
But Britain's floating bulwarks, with serene 
And silent pomp, amidst the deathfn} scene 
Move ylorions, and more beautiful display 
Their ensigns streaming to thy orient ray, 





VIII. 
Awful Genius of the land, 
Who (thy reign of glory closed) 
By marble wrecks, half-hid in sand, 
Hast mournfully reposea ; 
Who long, amidst the wasteful desert wid 
Nast loved with death-like stillness to abide; 
Or wrapt in wnfotd gloom, 
From noise of human things for ages hid, 
Hast sat upon the shapeless tomb 
In the forlorn and dripping pyramid ; 
Awake! Arise!— 
Though thou behold the day no more 
That saw thy pride and pomp of yore; 
Though, like the sounds that in the morning ray 
Trembled and died away 
. From Memnon's statue; thougi like these, the voice 
| That bid thy vernal plains rejoice, 
| The voice of Science is no longer heard ; 


i And all thy gorgeous state hath disappear’: 
i" Grocodites are soldam seon below the falls, but { hope tho idea | 
may be excused « poericé.« 

# The burning of the L'Orient. 


3 shay otpr.— HOMER. « 
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Yet hear, with irinmph, and with hope again, 
‘The shouts of joy that swell from thy forsaken main! 


IX. 
And, oli! might He, at whose command 
Deep darkness shades a mourning Jand ; 
At whose command, bursting from night, 
And flaming with redoubled light, 
‘The Sun of Science mounts again, 
And re-illumes the wide-extended plain ; 
Might He, from this eventful day, 
Illustrious Egyptf to thy shore 
Science, Freedom, Peace restore, 
And bid thy crowded ports their ancient pomp display! 
No more should Superstition mark, 
In characters uncouth and dark, 
Her dreary, monumental shrine! 
No more should meek-eyed Piety 
Outeast, insulted lie 
Beneath the mosque whose golden crescents shine ; 
But starting from her trance, 
O'er Nubia’s sands advance 
Beyond the farthest fountains of the Nile!* 
The dismal Gallas should behold her smile, 
And Abyssinia's inmost rocks rejoice 
To hear her awful lore, yet soft consoling voice! 


x. 

Hasten, O God! the time, when never more 
Pale Pity, from ler moonlight seat, shall hear 
(And dropping at the sound a fruitless tear) 

The far-off battle's melancholy roar; 

When never more Horror’s portentous ery 

Shall sound amid the troubled sky; 

Or dark Destruction’s grimly-smiling mien, 

Through the red flashes of the fight he seen! 

Father in Heav'n! our ardent hopes fulfil— 

Thou speakest + Peace,» and the vex'd world is still! 

Yet should Oppression huge arise, 
And, with bloody banners spread, 
Upon the grasping nations tread, 
Whilst he thy name defies, 
Trusting in Thee alone, we hope to quell 
His furious might, his purpose fell; 
And as the ensigns of his baffled pride 
O’er the seas are scatter'd wide, 
We will take up a joyous strain and cry— 
+ Shout! for the Lord hath triumph'd gloriously '» 








INSCRIPTIONS,* 





FOR A GARDEN-SEAT AT NOME. 


Ou no!—I would not leave thee, my sweet home, 
Deck‘d with the mantling woodbine and the rose, 
And slender woods that the still scene inclose, 

For yon magnificent and ample dome? 

That glitters in my sight: yet 1 can praise 

Thee, Arundel, who, shunning the throng’d ways 


1 Tletpa uta Plecoay obey ouxett Nerds opatos. 
Taroca. Jdyl. 7.1. 114. 

+ ‘These shonld rather have been called « Ivecuestve Pieces,» as 
they are written in the form of Tuscriptions, but at the anime time 
only canvey the particelar sentiments of 
scenery hefore him suggested to bis mind. 

+ Wardour Castle, 





Anthor, such as the 











OF glittering vice, silently dost dispense 
The blessings of retired munificence. 
Me a sequester'd cottage, on the verge 
Of Ury outstretch’d domain, delights; and here 
I wind my walks, and sometimes drop a tear 
O'er **""s urn, scarce wishing to emerge 
Into the troubled acean of that life, 
Where all is tarbulence, and toil, and strife. 
Calm roll the seasons o'er my shaded niche; 
I dip the brush, or touch the tuneful string, 
Or hear at eve the unscared blackbirds sing ; i 
Enough if, from their loftier sphere, the rich 
Deign my abode to visit, and the poor 
Depart not, cold and hungry, from my door. 

Donhead, Oct. 12, 1798. 


IN HORTO PROPRIO. 


CENOTAPHIL INS, — 


Has inter placidas umbras ct amemna vireta 
Qua trepidans leni labitar unda sono, 
Sperubam longos, hen! tecum ducere soles, 
Et fido acclinis consenuisse sinn ! 
Fato aliter visum est——urnam mihi restat inanem 
Ornare, et meesta dicere voce + Vale.» 
Decembris, 1798. 





IN HONTO REV" J. STILL, « 
APUD KNOYLR, VILLAM AMOENISSIMAN, 


Abvena, paulisper veteris requicsce sub umbra 
Arboris, adversos colles et florea rura 
Prospiciens, tacita si tum dulcedine mentem 
Nature tangat facies {sub tempore verno 

Dum juxta vaga mussat apis), letare; corusca « 
Eh! tibi scena viret, lauris accincta et amo 
Sparsa rosis, avidm fervent arbusta querclis, 
Et raptim foliis trepidantibus aura snsurrat. 
Letare, et verno jamjam sub lumine, carpe, 
Dum licet. ipse rosas, et fallas tristia vite. 





TRANSLATION, 1 


Srrancer ! awhile hencath this aged tree 
Rest thee, the hills beyond, and flow'ry meads, 
Surveying ; and if Nature’s charms may wake 
A sweet and silent transport at thine heart 
(In spring-time, while the bec hums heediess nigh), 
Rejoice !—for thee the verdant spot is dress'd, 
Cireled with laurels green, and sprinkled o'er 
With many a budding rose: the shrubs ali ring 
To the birds’ warblings, and by fits the air 
hispers amid the foliage o'er thine head!— 
ice, and oh! if life's swect spring be thine, 
So «gather its brief rose-buds,» and deceive 
The cares and crosses of humanity. 











AT GREENWICH HOSPITAL. \ 


Come to these peaceful seats, and think no more 
OF cold, of midnight watchings, or the roar 
OF Ocean, tossing on his restless bed! 

Come to these peaceful seats, ye who have bled 

For honour, who have traversed the great flood, 

Or on the battle’s front with stern eye stood, 

17 
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When soll’d its thunder, and the billows red 
Oft closed, with sudden flashings, o'er the dead! 


O heavy are the sorrows that beset 
Old age! and hard it is—hard to forget 
The sunshine of our youth, our manhood’s pride! 
But here, 0 aged men, ye may abide 
Secure, and see the last light on the wave 
Of Time, which wafis you silent to your grave : 
Like the calm evening ray, that amiles serene 
Upon the tranquil Thames, and cheers the sinking scene, 





FOR A RUSTIC SEAT NEAR THE SEA. 


To him, who many a night upon the main 
At midwatch, from the bounding vessel’s side 
Shivring, has listen'd to the rocking tide, 

O how delightful smile thy views again, 

Fair Land! the shelter'd hut, and far-scen mill 

That safe sails round and round ; the tripping rill 

That o'er the grey sand glitters; the clear sky, 
Beneath whose blue vault shines the village tow'r, 
That high elms, ewaying in the wind, embow'r; 

And hedge-rows, where the small birds’ melody 

Solace the lithe and loit’ring peasant lad! 

O Stranger, is thy pausing fancy sad 

At thonght of many evils which do press 

On wide humanity ?—Look up—address 

The God which made the world! but let thy heart 





And starting o'er the silent wood, 
The last pale sunshine streaks the flood, 
And the water gushing near 
Soothes, with ceaseless drip, thine ear : 
Then bid each passion sink to rest— 
Should e’en one wish rise in thy breast, 
One tender wish, as now in mine, 
That some such quiet spot were thine, 
And thou, recalling seasons fled, 
Couldst wake the slumbers of the dead, 
And bring back her you loved, to share 
With thee calm peace and comfort there ;— 
check the thought! but inly pray 
To Him, + who gives and takes away,» 
That many years this fair domain 
Its varied beauties may retain: 
So when some wand’rer, who has lost 
His heart's best treasure, who has cross'd 
Ta life bleak hills and passes rude, 
Should gain this lovely solitude,— 
Delighted he may pause awhile, 
And when he marks the landscape smile, 
Leave with its willows, ere he part, 
The blessings of a soften'd heart. 

July, 1786. 





ON A BEAUTIFUL SPRING, 


Be thankful, though some heavy thoughts have part; | roaming A COLD BATH, AT COOMBE, NEAR DONBEAD, BE- 


That, shelter'd from the human storms’ career, 
Thou meetest innocence and quiet here, 





AT WARDOUR CASTLE, 


Ir rich designs of sumptuous art may please, 
Or Nature's loftier views, august and old, 
Stranger, behold this spreading scene;—behold 
This amphitheatre of aged trees, 
That solemn wave above thee, and around 
Darken the tow’ring hills! Dost thou complain 
That thon shouldst cope with penury or pain, 
Or sigh to think what pleasures might be found 
Amid such wide possessions 1—Pause awhile— 
Imagine thou dost see the sick man smile, 
See the pale exiles,» that in yonder dome, 
Safe from the wasteful storm, have found a homes 
And thank the Giver of alt Good, that lent 
To the humane, retired, beneficent, 
The pow’r to bless :—-Nor lift thy heart elate, 
If such domains be thine; but emulate 
The fair example, and those deeds, that rise 
Like holy incense wafted to the skies,— 
Those deeds that shail sustain the conscious soul, 
When ali this empty world is perish’d, like a scroll? 





AT POLE-VELLUM, CORNWALL, 


A PICTURESQUE COTTAGE AND GROUNDS BELONGING TO 
4, LEMON, ESQ. 


Srranoze! mark this lovely scene, 
When the evening sets serene, 


1 Fronch Emigrants, chiefly supporied by the bounty of Lord 
Arundel. 


LONGING TO MY BROTHER, CHARLES BOWLES, RSQ. 


Lywpua, fluas per opaca loci, super humida saxa 
Murmur lene ciens, et si quis venerit hospes 
Confectus morbo, prestat pura unda salutem, 
Et latum revocet languenti lumen ocello, 

Tum celse umbroso nutantes margine quercus, 
Atque avium cantus, collapsaque lympha per antrum 
Mulcebunt lacerum, suavis seu musica, pectus! 
Attu qui venias patriis expulsus ab aris, 

O si Letheos hic sumas letior haustus, 

Neve ultra terram natalem, cede madentem, 
Aut dulces agros recoles, aut nota fluenta, 

Aut vespertina campanam valle sonantem! 


TRANSLATION. 


Fountain, that sparklest throngh the shady place, 
Making a soft sad murmur o'er the stones 

That strew thy lucid way! 0, if some guest 
Should haply wander near, with slow disease 
Smitten, may thy cold springs the rose of health 
Bring back, and the quiek lustre to his eye! 

The ancient oaks that on thy margin wave, 

The song of birds, and through the rocky cave 
The clear stream gushing, their according sounds 
Should mingle, and, like some strange music, steal 
Sadly, yet soothing, o'er his aching breast. i 
And thou," pale exile from thy native shores, 

Here drink (O couldst thou! as of Lethe’s stream), 
Nor friends, nor bleeding country, nor the views 
OF hills or streams beloved, nor vesper's bell, 
Heard in the twilight vale, remember more! 


* French priests, who have a residence near. 
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FOR A CENOTACH, 


To THE MEMORY OF LIBUTENANT-COLONEL ISAAC, WHO DIED 
@ AT CAPE ST NICHOLA MOLE, 1797. 

O nabsr thou fall'n, brave Youth! on that proud day,* 

When our victorious fleet o’er the red surge 

Roil'd in terrific glory, thou hadst fall'n 

Most-honour'd ; and rememb’rance, while she thought 

Upon thy gallant end, had dried her tear! 

Now far beyond the huge Atlantic wave 

Thy bones decay !—the withering pestilence, 

‘That swept the islands of the western world, 

Smote thee, untimely drooping to the tomb! 

But’t is enough—whate'er a soldier's fate— 

‘That firm he hied him, where stern honour bade ; 

Thongh, with unequal strength, le sunk and died, 


AD BLYTHUM AMNEM, 1764. 





(The following beaatiful and pathetic Lines were written by 
NEWTON OGLE, DEAN of WINCHESTER, 
At bis paternal Estate, Kirkley, Northumberland.) 


Tu qui strepente, subter, Amnis gurgite 
Paterna lambis predia, 

Jnter reluctantes lapillos ad mare 
Iter minutum dividens ; 

Tu scilicét per prata ut olim volveris, 
Non ista sed meus est mili 

Olim que erat, fluenta cum propter tua 
Securus errabam puer, 

Horas inertes, imputandas vix reor, 
Fallens labore ineptulo!— 

Seu congercbam flexuoso in margine 
Quos sistit unda calculos, 

Pedes lubebat seu magis tenellulos 
Frigente lympha tingere, 

Aquatiles seu forté inescarem incolas 
« Opima jactans premia !+ 

Curis peribant his dies inanibus, 
Nunquam heu reversuri dies! 

Heri puer eram, crag futurus sum senex; 
Sic annus annum dimovet, 

Et irremiseo pede dies urget diem ; 
Yelociore nou quidém 

Tux loquaces sata per et sylvas aque: 
Volvuntur in vastum mare. 

Quin aufer hine tecum pelagus in turbidum 
Long? aufer has curas precor, 

Et rité pergas sospitare flumine 
Circumfluo nostram domum. 








TRANSLATION. 


O Trou, that prattling on thy pebbled way 

Through my paternal vale dost stray, 
Working thy shallow passage to the sea ; 

O stream, thou speedest on 

The same as many seasons gone; 

Bat not, alas! to me 

Remain the feelings that beguiled 

‘My carly road, when carcless and content 

(Losing the hours in pastimes innocent) 
Upon thy banks [ stray'd, a playful child; 


! Tho sat of June, 1794, when Gol. Isaac greatly distinguished 
himself as commander of the military on hoard Lord Howe's ship. 





Whether the pebbles that thy margin strew, 

Collecting, heedlessly I threw ; 

Or loved in thy translucent wave 

My tender shrinking feet to lave; 

Or else ensnared your Site fry, 

And thought how wondrous skill’d was 1! 
So pass'd my boyish days, unknown to pain, 

Days that will ne'er return again. 

It seems but yesterday 

{was a child—to-morrow to be grey! 
So years succeeding years steal silently away. 
Not fleeter thy own current, hurrying thee, 

Rolis down to the great sea. 
Thither O carry these sad thoughts—the deep 
Bury them;—thou meantime thy tenor keep, 
And winding through the green-wood, cheer, 
As erst, my native peaceful pastures, here. 


—— 


CALPE OBSESSA, 





(The following Latin composition, on the « Siege of Gibraltar” 
gained the Chancellor's Prize io the University of Oxford, Ia the 
year 1782.) 


JampUpuM infaustos ausus’ct fracta laboris 
Consilia ingentis, sparaeque impone catervas 
Gallia plorabat: nequicquam classe frequenti 
Stipata iratas hinc illine oveupat undas, 
Nequiequam extremo surgeons Hispania nisu 
Sese infert betli sociam, obsessumaque -per aquor 
Amplior incedit: Tu, Calpe, immobilis hares, 
Et longé innocuum spectas illesa tamultum. 


Alma oh, qua proprias, invicto numine, vires 
Sappeditans, pleno permixta in pectore vivis, 
Libertas; et tu, magne Virtutis imago, 
Majestate vigens subSimior inconcussh 
Dum patrie pius urget amor ; 4i littora, vobis 
Cognita, si rupes Graiis Justrata triumphis, 

Si devota acies, et vis peritura juvente 
Spartane, (dum jam caleata per agmina Xerxis 
Scindit iter, vindexque recondi respuit ensis), 
Non ingrata olim ; simili succurcite fato 

‘Oh tandem, et vestros ultro spectate Britannos. 
Tum mili, si vos rite voco, aspirate canenti, 
Dum refero insueti spectacula lurida belli, 
Atque instructa novis armamentaria telis, 





Continud ante oculos sese objicit ardua rupes, 
Non ignota otim fama, ancipitique resurgens 
Despicit arce undas, custosque in limine regnat 
Vi secura sui: quippe arcté angusta profundi 
Claustra premunt, utrique objecta repagula ponto; 
Invadit campos hic impacatus Iberus 
Vicinos nimium, a tergo, finesque propinquos, 

Et Calpem disjunctam, et non sua culmina spectans. 
Sciticet hanc etiam regni de parte revelli 

Invidet, et jam nunc ultricibus estuat armis: 

Hac mente, ut posit pelagi jus ipse tueri 

Subjecti, et placida tandem statione potitus 

Tutids in proprias Commercia vertere Gadesi. 


Ergo, ubi jam longo confecta Britannia hello 
AEgre lassatis vix vix sese arrigit armis, 
Grande opus aggreditur, socioque cupidine ductos 
Juncta, nec invitos, vocat in certamina Gallos. 
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Una intenti omnes non quo Marte labantem 
Diruere, et priseum properant divellere sceptrum. 
Urget amor patria, tam magni gloria facti, 
Vindicteque ardor, laxeque injuria fame. 





Protinus innumera: cogunt linc inde caterve. 
Et quos clivosis Mepania mittit ab oris, 
Quique et aativos scoputos, vitesque paternas 
Linquebant, acti intentati Martis in arma. 
Undique tum rupem porreeto milite cingunt 
Obsessitm, et propriis tate dominantur in undis, 





Quid tum quid miseris sperare? en! hostia ubique 
Cinxit! jam tervet teterrima mortia imago, 
Ostendens valtum et stillantes sanguine crines ; 
Jamyne expectanti sensim confecta dolore 
-Eyra fames, taeitarno implorans lumine victim ! 
At non idcircd firmi fiducia exepti 
Heroi Angliaco cessit, vel pectoris ingens 
Consilium, Mule stat sese opponere mort 
‘Tuan tempestater helli incertosque tumultus 
Temperat, et placid’ prsens virtute serenat, 
Ipse alacri studio, promtisque laboribus instans. 








AC pulsa ct fractis jampridem arrectior iris 
Majori assurgit cepto, atque immane yolutat 
Gallia mortis opus. Quippe ingentem ordine molem 
‘Turrito tumidos superante culmine flactus 
Fxtificant, vastique atollunt pondera lign 
Scilicet at vicco penitus munimine septi 
Mortem asperncatur propiorem, et fulmina missa, 
Atjue impune iqnes trepidos jaculentur in hostes, 
Suryit opus, furtimquc futuro funere fortum 
Suleat nquas lone minitans; nec tristior ifla 
Que save in miserans surgehat machina Trojam, 
Horrendiim incumbens devote desuper urbi. 
leu Troja infelix niminn ! quod si tibi talis 
Contigerat ductor, quatis tibi, prospera Calpe, 
Urbs antigua din staret, nee Gracia vindex 
Steayerat immani fumantia templa cuina, 
Quinetiam dum jam propiori fronte minatur. 
Nemtigii species mici, pereyriaaque classis, 
Alie heros tacitum yolvit sub corde triamphum 
Collecto, atque aciem attentus collustrat euntem, 
Conscius interea consurgit pectoris ardor, 
‘Turn clamat:—+ Vos, oh! rupes, et sola locoram 
Kelligio, innumeros nedum violate per annos; 
Tuque adeo quecunque imé tellure potestas 
Seva arcana tenes; liceat mihi, numine vestro, 
Tentare hoc saltem, et veteres turbare recessus. 
Vosque etiam, socii, pars oh carissima, mecum 
Quos une adjunxit cura et commune periclum, 
Si vel tangat amor, Magnorum aut cura pareptum, 
Nune, oh nune, una supremo incumbite nisu, 
Et priscos reyovate animos, yeniumque priorem.+ 














Sic ait, aecenditque acres per pectora flammas, 
Arma fremunt; nec vast instane immanior umbra 
Machina, nec cedis jam jam minitantis imago 
Altum animum, firmosve valet deflectere sensus. 
Protinus insolito reboant tormenta fragore 
Ignitosque globos, et fulmen missile torquent. 
Alma dics, aliis que frustra letior oris 
Surrexisti, iterum redeuntia gaudia volvens, 

Heu quales ibi tum strages, que funera testis 
Spectabas! cadis quautos hine inde tumultus! 
Te redeunte, tamen, lietata est plurima mater 





(Gallia, vitlarum per limina sparsa tmaram) 

Et natum absentem revocat « quin premia fame 
Jam tulit,» exclamat, « jam nune sua tempora lauro 
Vietrici ci sociis spectandus,» at ille 

i Mlle miser periit, nec rursum gaudia ruris, 

| Neve domus, matrisve reducat cura senilis, 

Nec deserta sonans vicina fistula valle. 






Nec vero, ut retulit nox exoptata tenebras 

Cessavit Furor, ardenti conjecta ruina 
Sevic adhne longe missi vis ammmea ferri. 
exusta dant mesta incendia naves, 
| Umbrosumque vadum fumanti tramite signant. 
| Sceuri Britones geminata tonitrua torquent : 
{ Ipse inter inedios, altoque serenior ose, 
} Dux laté Martem spectat sublimis opacum 

(Seu quondam proprio vestitum fulmine numen) 
Arma tenens, fatique yelut moderatur habenas. 
Auclit insolitum sola sub nocte fragorein 
Adversum Libya littus, longéque tremiscit 
Montanas inter katebras exsomnis Hyena! 

















Hic labor, et vietis cessit spes ultima Gallis, 

em fumma rapit tentantem hea plurima frustra, 

a undis, scopulisque illisa cruentis 

et moriens muto wgre suspicit ore. 

Tun quoque semineees dun vix luetantur in undis, 
Dux ipse auxilium, si quid pia cura juvaret, 
Hostibus hea miseris, ultra vix hostibus, offert 
Paulatim eluctans redit in preeordia sanguis, 

Et pallens tacitun testatur vultus amorem ! 

At vos, wterno surgentes culmine rupes, 

Qua: spectavistis late edemaque fugamque 

Dicite, cum tandem peragrato victor ab orbe 
Aleides olim rediens, hic littore vestro 

Certos instituit fines, metemque viarum; 

, cam rulilis descendens Julius armis 

Primitm intentati perrupit claustra profundi 

Per vestros aditus ; an justior inde triumphus, 

Ac quando Angliacus, flammis victricibus, hecos 
Hine coujucatas truculento milite tarmas 

Confregit, lacerasque rates, et signa per amplas 

Sparsa wadas, summé victor lustrahat ab arce? 

Tuque etiam yariis distracta O patria curis, 

Si quid meestrs amor, si quid pia vota valebunt, 

Sic etiam strato snrgas sublimior hoste 

Majestate nova, viresque a vulnere sumas, 

Nee mihi vana fides—jam mune promissa futuri 

Splendida, musa videt, letosque ex ordine menses. 
Ipsa suam agnoseit jam America fida parentem, 

am tibi per longos fines vieta oceani vis 

Submittit vetus imperiuas, cacvasque per oras 
Latte aperit mundi Commercia plena remot. 

Salveto, oh tandem trepidis erepia perictis! 

#ternuun invicta forescas, Anglia, fama, 

Dum, velut unda tuam qui verberat irrita Calpem, 
Incassiim fracta discordia murmurat ira. 



























































| Sf MICHAEL'S MOUNT.« 


INSCRIBED TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD SOMERS, 
BARON OF EVESHAM. 





Waite Summer airs scarce breathe along the tide, 
Oft pausing, up the Mountain's craggy side 


' St Michael's Mowat is well kaown as a singular rock in Moant's 
hay, Corawall. I1s striking situation and appearance, its bistory, 
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We climb :—How beautiful, low still, how clear, 
The scenes that stretels around! The rocks that rear 
Their shapes, in rich fantastic colours drest; 

‘The hill-tops, where the softest shadows rest: 

‘The long-retiring bay, the level sand, 

The fading sea-line; and the farthest land, 

‘That seems, as low it leasens from the eye, 

To steal away beneath the cloudiess sky! 





But yesterday, the misty morn was spread 
In dreariness on the bleak mountain’s head « 
No glittering prospect from the upland smiled 
The driving squall came dark, the sea heaved wild, 
And lost and lonely, the way-farer sigh'd, 

Waet with the hoar spray of the flashing tide. 

How changed is now the circling scene! The deep 
Stirs not; the glancing roofs and white tow!rs peep 
Along the margin of the lucid bay; 

The sails, descricd far in the offing grey, 

Mang motionless, and the pale headiand’s height 
Is touch'd as with sweet gleams of fairy light! 





Oh! five there on earth's busy-stirring scene, 
Whom Nature's tranquil charms, her airs serene, 
Mer seas, her skies, her sun-beams, fail to move 
With stealing tenderness and grateful love? 

v0, thankless man, to Misery's cave—behold 
Captivity, stretel’d in her dungeon cold! 

Or think on those, who, in yon dreary mine,! 
Sunk fathoms deep beneath the rolling brine, 
from year to year, amid the lurid shade, 
('er-wearied, ply their melancholy trade! 

thou mayst bless the glorions sun; and hail 
Itim, who with beauty clothed the hiil and vale, 
Who bent the arch of the high heav'ns for thee, 
And streteh’d in amplitude the broad blue sea. 
Now sunk are all its murmurs—and the air 

But moves by fits the bents, that here and there 
Upshoot in casual spots of faded green: 

Ihere straggling sheep the scanty pasture glean, 
(ie on the jutting fragments that impend, 

Stray fearlessly, and gaze, as we ascend. 











Mountain !? no pomp of waving woods hast thou, 
‘That deck with varied shade thy hoary brow; 


and tho popular supeestitions of which it has heen for many ages 
render it a subject particularly adapted to poxtry. 

pping over she South sea (for tho distance is in comparison 
Carey) looketh so aloft, as it 
Lrookett no concurrent, for the highest jlace.—Ptolamy termeth 
i Ocrinum;’ the Cornish men ‘Cara Cowy,” that is, * the Hoaro 
Rock in the wood.'—"The xume is sundred from the maine land by 
a sandy plnyne, of a flight short in breadth, passable at the ebbe, 
ua foote; with boat, on the food, Your arrival on the other side 
is emtertayn’d by an open greene, of some largenesso, whic 
linishing whore the bill begioueth, leavest you to the conduction 
of a winding and craggy path: and that o1 the top deliverech you 
intua tittle playne, occupied for the moste part by a fort of the 
olde making. A little without the castle, there is a bad seat in a 
craggy place, somewhat dangerous for access, and therefore holy 
for the advemture..—Survey of Cornwail. 


Who know 
The Pilgrim's holy yaunt. 

















jot Mighel's mount and chaire, 
Ibid. 


1 A Mino onlled the Wherry-Mine, beneath the earface of the soa 
peor Penzance. 

+ Theoe or four sheep were seen rasbling among the precipi: 
and pickieg here and there a blade of grass; but in general the 
Wack is aaked, and extremoly steep and craggy. 














No sunny meadows at thy feet are spread, 

No streamlets sparkle o'er their pebbty bed. 

But thou canst boast thy beauties—ample views 
That catch the rapt eye of the pausing Muse; 
Headlands around new-lighted ; sails, and, seas 
Now glassy-smooth, now wrinkling to the breeze; 
And when the drisly Winter, wrapt in sleet, 

Goes by, and winds and rain thy ramparts beat, 
Fancy can see thee standing thus aloof, 

And frowning, bleak and bare, and tempest-proof, 
Look as with awful confidence, and brave 

The howling hurricane, the dashing wave; 

More graceful, when the storm’s dark vapours frown, 
Than when the summer suns in pomp go down! 








And such is he, who, clad in homely weeds, 
And boasting litte more than nature needs, 
Can wrap him in contentedness, and wear 
A port unchanged, in seasans rude or fair. 
His may be Fancy’s sunshine; and the Muse 
May deck his visions with hur fairest hues; 
And he may lift his honest front, and say 
To the bard storm, that rends his locks of grey, 
«{ heed thee not;+—be unappall’d may stand 
th the cloud that shades a sinking and 
hile heedless of the storm that onward sweeps, 
impious Riot his loud wassal keeps), 
Pre-eminent in native worth; nor bend, 
Though gathering ills on his bare head descend: 
And when the wasteful storm sweeps o'er its prey, 
And rends the kingdoms of the world away, 
Ue, firm as stands the Rock's unshaken base, 
Yet panting for a surer resting-place, 
The buman hurricane unmoved can see, 
And say, «O God, my refuge is in Thee!» 




















States, anchor'd deep, that far their shadow cast, 
Rock, and are seatter’d by th’ Almighty’s blast! 
| As when, awaken’d from his horrid sleep, 
In fiery caves, a thousand fathoms deep, 
The Earthquake's Demon hies aloft—he waits 
Nigh some high-turreted proud city's gates, 
As listing to the nningled shouts and din 
Of the mad crowd that feast or dance within, 
Mean time sad nature feels his sway, the wave 
; Heaves, and Jow sounds moan through the mountain 
cave; 
Then all at once js still, still as midnight, 
When not the lime-lvaf moves! '—O, piteous sight! 
For naw the glittring domes crash from on high 
And hark, a strange and lamentable cry! 
Te ceases—and the tide’s departing roar 
Alone is heard upon the desert shore, 
That, as it sweeps, with slow hnge swell, away, 
Remorseless mutters o'er its buried prey. 





















So Ruin hurrieth o’er this shaken ball: 
He bids his blast go forth, and lo! they fall, 





OF deep Forgetfulness, whelming the pride 
Of man, bis shatter'd and forsaken bow'rs! 
His noiscless cities, and his prestrate tow'rs, 


2 Ja the atillest night of summer there generally is obsorved a 
faint tromulous motion among the pale teaves of the time-tree, 
which by moon-light bas a beautiful effect. The image is bere in~ 
troduced 10 give ap idea of porfect stillness at midnight. 
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Some columns, eminent and awful, stand, 

Like Egypt’s pillars on the lonely sand ; 

We read upon their base, inscribed by Fame, 

A Homer's here, or here a Shakspeare's name, 
Yet think not of the surge, that soon may sweep 
Ourselves unnumber'd to th’ oblivious deep. 


Yet time has been, as mould’ring legends say, 
When ail yon Western tract, and this bright bay 
(Where now the sunshine sleeps, and wheeling white 
The sea-mew circles in fantastic ight) 

Was peopled wide; but the loud storm hath raved, 
‘Where its green top the high wood whispering waved, 
And many a year the slowly-rising flood 

Raked where the Druids’ uncouth altar stood, 

Thou only, aged Mountain, dost remain 

Stern monument amidst the deluged plain. 

And fruitless the big waves thy bulwarks beat; 

The big waves slow retire, and murmur at thy feet: ? 
Thou, half-encircled by the refluent tide, 

As if thy state its utmost rage defied, 

Dost tow’r above the scene as in thine ancient pride. 


Mountain! the curious Mase might love to gaze 
On the dim record of thy early days; 

‘Oft fancying that ahe heard, like the low blast, 
The sounds of mighty generations past. 

Thee the Pheenician, as remote he sail’d 

Along the unknown coast, eqglting hai 
And when he saw thy rocky point aspire, 

Thonght on his native shores of Aradus or Tyre! 
Distain'd with many a ghastly giant's blood, 

Upon thy height huge Corineus3 stood, 

And clash’d his shield ; whilst, hid in caves profound, 
His monstrous foe cower'd at the fearful sound. 

Hark to the brazen clarions’ pealing swell! 

The shout at intervals, the deep'ning yell! 

Long ages speed away, yet now again 

The noise of battle hurtles on the plain! 

Behold the dark-hair'd warriors!—downa thy side, 

O Mountain! sternly terrible, they stride! 

E’en now, impatient for the promised war 

They rear their axes4 huge, and shouting, ery to Thor! 5 





' Tradition reports, tbat the Rock was anclently connected by « 
targo tract of land with the Isles of Beilly, and that the whole space 
between was iaundated by au Incarsion of tho sea, 

4 Te is only at high tide the Rock 1s eatirely surrounded by the 
sen; at low water it is accossibie by land, 

3 One of the supposed followors of Bratus, to whom Cornwall was 
allotied ;~« The rather by him liked,» says Milton, «for thet the 
bagost giunts in rocks and cavos were said 10 lark thore; which kind 
of monsters to deal with ald exercise.» 

+ At the battom of thie mouniain, as they were digging for tin, 
thoy found spearheads, oxes, ote. —Caupun. 

* Of this doity of the northern nations, worshipped in Britain, 
the following account from the Edda may uot, to vome of my readers, 
he uoncceptable : 

«Horeupon Gangler demanded, What are the names of the other 
Gods? what are their fanctions, and what have they done for the 
advancement of thoir glory? Har says to bim, the most filustrious 
‘soong them is Thor, He is called Asa-Thor, or the Lord Th 
Ake-Thor, ot the Active Thor. Ha is the strongest and bravest of 
Gods and men. His kingdom is named Thrudwanger, He posseusce 
there a palace, In which are five hundred and forty halle. It ix the 
largest house that is known ; according as we Gud mentioned in the 
poom of Grinmie:—' There are five hundred and forty bal 
‘winding palace of the god Thor; and I bellove there § 
greater (abrick than thia of the eldest of sons!" » 





























The sounds of conflict cease—at dead of night 
A voice is heard, « Prepare the Druid rite!» 
And hark! the bard upon thy summit rings 
The deep chords of his thrilling harp, and sings 
To Night's pale Queen, that th rough the heavens wide, 
Amidst her still host list'ning, seems to ride! 
Slow sinks the cadence of the solemn lay, 
And all the sombrous scen'ry steals away— 
The shadowy Druid throng, the darksome wood, 
And the hoar altar, wet with human blood. 


Mark’ ye the Angel-spectre that appear’d 1 
By other hands the holy fane t is rear’d 
High on the point, where, gazing o'er the flood, 
Confess'd the glitt’ring Apparition stood. 
And now the sailor, on his watch of night, 
Sees, like a glimm'ring star, the far-off light; 
Or, homewatd bound, hears on the twilight bay 
The slowly-chaunted vespers die away! 


These scenes are fled and pass'd, yet still sublime, 
And wearing graceful the grey tints of Time, 
Upon the steep Rock’s craggy eminence 
Th’ embattled Castle sits, surveying thence 
The villages that strew the subject plain, 
And the long winding of the lucid main: 
Meantime the stranger marks its turrets high, 
And muses on the tale of changeful years gone by! 


OF this no more—lo! here our journey ends; 
Wide and more wide the arch of Heav'n extends, 
And on this topmost fragment as we Jean, 

We feel removed from dim earth's distant scene. 
Lift up the hollow trump,? that on the ground 
Is cast, and let it, rolling its long sound, 

Speak to the surge below, that we may gain 
Tidings from those who traverse the wide main. 
Or tread we now some spot of wizard-land ? 
And mark the sable trump, that may command 
The brazen doors to fly, and with loud call 
Scare the grim giant in his murky hall! 

Hail, solitary Castle! that dost crown 

This descrt summit, and supreme look dowa 

On the long-lessening landscape stretch’d below ; 
Fearless to trace thy inmost haunts we go! 


We climb the steps :—No warning signs are sent, 
No fiery shapes flash on the battlement, 
We enter ;—the long chambers, without fear, 
We traverse :—No stranye echoes meet the ear, 
No time-worn tapestry spontaneous shakes, 
No spell-bound maiden from her trance awakes, 
But Taste’s fair hand arrays the peaceful dome— 
And hither the domestic virtues come, 
Pleased, while to this secluded scene 3 they bear 
Sweets that oft wither in a world of care, 


Castle! no more thou frownest on the main 
In the dark terror of thy ancient reign ; 
No more thy long and dreary halls affright, 
Swept by the stoled spirits of the night; 





* A convent built om the top of the Rock, where the apparition of 
St Michael wes eaid to have appesred. 

2 A apeakiog-trampet lying on the ground. 

> The Castle, which belongs to Sie John St Aubyo, was tenanted 
by Sir Waltor Jamos and Lady. 
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But calm, and heedless of the storms that beat, 


fy Here Elegance and Peace assume their seat; 


And when the night descends, and Ocean roars, 
Rocking without upon bis darken'd shores, 
These vaulted roofs to gentle sounds reply 

The voice of social cheer, or song of harmony. 


So fade the modes of life with slow decay, 
And various ages various hues display! 
Fled are the grimly shadows of Romance— 
And pleased we see in beauteous troop advance 
New arts, new manners, from tbe Gothic gloom 
Escaped, and scattering flow’re that swectlier bloom! 


Refinement wakes—before her beaming eye 
Dispersed, the fumes of feudal darkness fly. 
Like orient Morning on the Moun: 
A softer light on life's wide scene is shed : 

Lapping in bliss the sense of human cares, 

Hark! Melody pours forth her sweetest airs; 

And like the shades that on the still lake lie, 

Of rocks, or fringing woods, or tinted sky, 

Painting her hues on the clear tablet lays, 

And her own beauteous world with tender touch displays! 
Then Science lifts her form, august and fai 
And shakes the night-dews from her glitt'ring hair; 
Meantime rich Culture clothes the living waste, 

And purer patterns of Athenian Taste 

Invite the eye, and wake the kindling sense ; 

And milder Manners, as they play, dispense, 

Like tepid airs of Spring, their genial influence. 











Such is thy boast, Refinement.—But deep dyes 
Oft mar the splendour of thy noon-tide skies : 
Then Fancy—sick of follies that deform 
The face of day, and in the sunshine swarm ; 
Sick of the (uttering fopp'ries that engage 
The vain pursuits of a degenerat age; 

Sick of smooth Sophistry’s insidious cant, 

Or cold impiety’s defying rant; 

Sick of the muling sentiment that sighs? 

(er its dead bird, while Want unpitied cries ; 
Sick of the pictures that pale Lus! inflame, 
And flush the cheek of Love with deep, deep shame— 
Would fain the shade of elder days recall, 

The Gothic battlements, the banner’d hall ; 

Or list of Elfin harps the fabling rhyme, 

Or wrapt in melancholy trance sublime, 

Pause o'er the working of some wond’rous tale, 
Or bid the Spectres of the Castle hail! 


O might I now, amid the frowning storm, 
Behold, great Vision of the Mount, thy form, 
Such and so vast as thou wert scen of yore, 
When looking stedfast to Bayona’s shore,3 
Thou sattest awful on the topmost stone, 
Making the Rock thy solitary throne! 


{ This and the foregoing reflecti 
Mraments of music, books, etc. 
appropriately fitted up, 

4 Alluding to uch pathetic bistories ax that 





wore suggested by socing in- 
un apartment, elegantly, but 





of « dead canary- 


Jind, otc. 


Quis tatié fando 
‘Temperet & facrimis ? 


3 Whore the great vision of the guarded Moant 
Looks to Namanco’s aad Bayona’s hold. 
Murox’s Lycides. 


For up the narrow steps, winding with pain, 
The watch-tow'r's loftiest platform now we gain: 
Departed spirit, fruitless is the pray'r! 

We see alone thy long-deserted chair, 

And never more, or in the storm of night, 

Or by the glimm'ring Moon's illusive light, 

Or when the flash, with red and hasty glance, 
Sudden illumes the sea’s remote expanse, 

The shores, the cliffs, the mountain (till again 
Deep darkness closes on the roaring main), 
Shalt thou, dread Angel, with unalter'd mien, 
Sublime upon thy cloudy seat be seen! 


Yet, musing much on wild tradition’s lore, 
And many a phantom tale, believed of yore, 
Chiefly rememb'ring the sweet song ( whose strain 
Shall never die) of Him who wept in vain 
« For his loved Lycidas,» in the wide sea? 
Whelm’d, when he cried, great Angel, unto thee, 
The fabled scene of thy renown we trace, 
And hail, with thronging thoughts, thy hallow'd resting- 
place! 


The stealing Morn goes out—here lot us end 
Fitliest our song, and to the shore descend. 


Yet once more, azure Ocean, and once more 
Ye lighted headlands,? and thou stretching shore, 
Down on the beauties of your scenes we cast 
A tender look, the longest and the last ! 

Amid the arch of Heay'n, extended clear, 

Scarce the thin frecks of feathery clouds appear! 
Beyond the long curve of the lessening bay 

The still Adantic stretehes its bright way ;4 

The tall ship moves not on the tranquil brine ; 
Around, the solemn promontories shine ; 

No sounds approach us, save, at times, the cry 
Of the grey gull, that scarce is heard so high! 
The billows make no noise, and on the breast 
OF charmed Ocean, Silence sinks to rest! 


© might we thus from Heav'n’s bright battlements 
Behold the scene Humanity presents ; 
And see, like this, all harmonized and still, 
And hear no far-off sounds of earthly ill! 
Wide landscape of the world, in purest light 
Array'd—how fair, how cheering were the sight! 


Alas! we think upon this seat of care, 
And ask, if peace, if harmony be there. 






tbe bighest turret of the Castle is place called St Michael's 
Chai 

? Seo T. Warton’s interesting note on the passage of Milton's 
exquisite Lycidas, relating to the «great vision of the guarded 
Mount.» 


> Yet once more, O yo laurels, and once more, 
Lrewas, 

+ Mr Maton's description of the rlew from the top of the castle is 
very just ond striking. 

+ A narrow stone sinironte in one of tbe angles leads to the top 
of the tower. 


Ye mgrties brown, otc.— 


‘The prospect honce fs of so grand a kind as to defy 
id is porbaps as striking as any that com occur to 
the same height. The immenso extent of soa, 
exhibits, raives tbe most sublime emotions: the waves of 
ish, Trish, and’AUiantic seas, all roll within the compass of 
and the unita of the two latter is Interru;ted only by 
the bold eminenoes ubont. the Land’vend. More under the feet 
Peozance is distinctly seen—the scaffolding of the famous Wherry 
ine—and the hills eastward of the bay uniting into a long rocky 
2 —Maron’s Observations on the Western Counties, 
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We hear the clangours and the cries, that shake 
The mad world, and their dismal music make? 
We sce gaunt Vice, of dread enormous size, 

That fearless in the broad day swelt'ring lies, 
And scorns the feeble arrow that assails 

His Heav'n-defying crest and iron scales! 

His brows with wan and wither'd roses crown’d, 
And reeling to the pipe’s lascivious sound, 

We sce Intemperance his goblet quaff ; 

And mockiog Blasphemy, with mad loud laugh, 
Acting before high Heav'n a direr part, 

Sport with the weapons that shall pierce his heart! 


If o'er the southern wave ' we turn our sight, 
More dismnal shapes of hideous woe affright! 
Grim-visaged War, that ruthless as he hies, 
Drowns with his teumpet’s blast a brother's cries ; 
And Massacre, by yelling furies led, 

With ghastly grin and eye-balls rolling red! 

O'er a vast field, wide heap’d with festering slain, 
Hark! how the Demon Passions shout amain, 
And cry, exulting, while the death-storm low’rs, 
» Hurrah! the kingdoms of the world are outs! 








O God ! who madest man, I sce these things, 
And wearied wish for a fect angel's wings, 
That I might fly away, and hear no more 
The surge that moans alang this mortal shore? 
But Joy's unclouded sunshine may not be, 
Tilt, Father of all worlds, we rest with Thee ! 
Then Truth, uplifting from thy works the pall, 
Shall speak, « in wisdom hast thou made them all;» 
Then Angels and Arch-angels as they gaze, 
And all th’ acclaiming host of Heaven, shall raise 
The loud Hosanna of eternal praise! 


Here all is mixt with sorrow—and the clouds 
Hang awfully, whose shade the dim earth shrouds— 
‘Therefore | moury for man, and sighing say, 
As down the steep { wind my homeward way, 
« Oh, when will Earth's long-muttering tempests cease, 
And all be sunshine (like this scene) and peace!» 


oo 
ON AN UNFORTUNATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN,? 
WRITTEN DECEMBER, 1783. 
On! ****, when distress and anguish came, 
And slow disease prey'd on thy wasted frame; 
When every friend, e’en like thy bloom, was fled, 
And want bow'd low thy unsupported head ; 
Sure sad Humanity a tear might give, 
And Virtue aay, « live, bcauteous sufferer, live!» 


But should there one be found (amidst the few 
Who with compassion thy last pangs might view), 
One who beheld thy errors with a tear, . 
To whom the ruins of thy heart were dear, 

Who fondly hoped, the ruthful season past, 
Thy faded virtues might revive at last; 
Should euch be found—oh! when he saw thee lie, 
Closing on every carthty hope thine eye; 
When he beheld despair, with rueful trace, 
Mark the strange features of thy alter'd face! 
} Alluding to the cruelties committed in France. 


2 This and the tom following pieces were first pablished under 
the title of » Juvonilia, written chiefly at Oxford.» 











‘When he beheld, as painful death drew nigh, 

Thy pale, pale cheek, thy feebly-lifted eye, 

Thy chill, shrunk hand, hung down as in despair, * 
Or slowly raised, with many a mutier'd pray’r! 
When thus, in early youth, he saw thee bend 

Poor to the grave, and die without a friend ; 

Some sadder feelings might unbidden start, 

And more than common pity touch his heart! 


Th’ eventful scene is closed—with pausing dread 
And sorrow, I drew nigh the silent bed-— 
Thy look was calm—thy heart was cold and still, 
As if the world bad never used it ill: 
Mcthought the last faint smile, with traces weak, 
Still seem’d to linger on thy faded cheek ; 
Poor ****! though most beauteous in thy face 
Ere sorrow touch'd it, beam'd each lovely graco; 
Yet, oh, thy living features never wore 
A look go sweet, so eloquent before; 
As this, which bide all aman passions cease, 
And tells my pitying heart, « You died in peace!» 











AT DoveR, 1786. 

Tou, whose stern spirit loves the storm, 

That borne on terror's desolating wings 
Shakes the high forest, or remorseless flings 

The shiver'd surge; when rising griefs deform 

Thy peaceful breast, hie to yon steep, and think 
(When thou dost mark the melancholy tide 
Reneath thee, and the storm careering wide) 

Toss'd on the surge of life how many sink! 

And if thy cheek with one kind tear be wet, 

And if thy heart be smitten, when the cry 
Of danger and of death is heard more nigh, 

Oleacn thy private sorrows to forget; 

Tatent, when hardest beats the storm, to save 

One, who, like thee, has suffer'd from the wave, 

—— 
AT OXFORD, 1786. 

AVE me not of Fancy’s shadowy dreams, 
Which won my heart, or when the gay career 
Of life begun, or when at times a tear 

Sat sad on memory’s check—though loftier themes 

Await th’ awaken’d mind, to the high prize 
Of wisdom, hardly earn’d with toil and pain, 
Aspiring patient; yet on life's wide plain 

Left fatherless, where many a wanderer sighs i 

Hourly, and oft our road is lone and long, i 
‘T were not a crime, should we a while delay . 
Amid the sunny field; and happier they 

Whio, as they journey, woo the charm of song, 

To cheer thei way—till they forget to weep, 

And the tired sense is hush’d, and sinks to steep. 














HYMN TO WODEN, 





Ineed not perbaps mention, that Woden was the god of the Gethie 
or Northern nati is hall was called «Vathalta;» where 
those who were slain ia batile drank ale wiih bim out of the 
akulis of their enemies. 





Gop of the battle, hear our pray't! 
By the lifted falchion’s glare ! 
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By th’ uncouth fane sublime, 
Mark’d with many a Runic rhyme; 
By the « weird Sisters»! dread, 

That posting through the battle red 
Chuse the slain,? and with them go 
To Valhalila’s halls below, 

Where the phantom-chiefs prolong 
Their echoing feast, a giant throng ; 
And their dreadful bev'rage drain 
From the skulls of warriors slain. 
God of the battle, hear our pray'r!3 
And may we thy banquet share! 








Save us, God, from slow disease ; 
From pains that the brave spirit freeze: 
From the burning fever's rage; 
From wailings of unhonour'd age, 
Drawing painfal his last breath !— 
Give us in the battle death ! 
K Let us lift our glitt'ring shicld, 

And perish, perish in the field ! 


Now o'er Cumri’s hills of snow 
To death, or victory, we go! 





' Valkyria, or Chusers of the Stain:—See Gay's Fatal Sisters, 
ete. 

* There are, besides,  groat many virgins who officiate In Val~ 
hall, pouting out beer and ate for the heroes, and taking caro of the 
cups, aud whatever belongs to the tabte, To this refors what is seid 
ia the poom af Grimnis— «I wish Rista and Mista would supply me 
with the drinking-Uoros, for they are the aymphs who sboald give 
cups to the heroes.» Thee gaddesses aro called Valkyries ; Odin 
touds them into the fields of batile to mako choice of those who are 
to be slnin, and to bestow tbe victory. Gudur, Nosta, and tho 
youngest af the « Destinies» or Fairies, who proside over time, viz. 
Skutda (or the Future), go forth every day on horseback to chase 
the dead, and regalate what carnage sball ensue.—Epns. 

+ Gangter goes on, and asks, Who aro the gods whom men ought 














to acknowledge? Har answers, there are twelve gods whom you 
ought to serve. 


Jafnhar adds, nor ure the goddesses less sacred. 
saiont of tho gods is Odin, 
Odin ia calted the Universal Father ; be is the father of all the gous 
~he is also called the Father of Battles, bocause he adopts for 
children all thowe who are slain with thoir swords in their bands. 
He assigns them for their place of residence the palaces of Valhall 
nd bestows on thew the title of berows, 

de on Hacon,» where thuse deitivs are introduced, 















The Goddesses «of Destiny,» who preside over batiles, come, 
sont forth by Odin, They ga to chose amang tbe Princes of the 
itustrlaus race of Yogron, him, «who is to perish, and ¢o 10 
dweil in the palace of the gods. 

*Gondula, ‘one of there gaddesses,’ lonned on the end of her 
tance, and thus bespake * her companions,” the assembly of the gods 
is going to he imcreused : * the enewies of Hucon come to invite this 
prince, with his namerous host, to onter the palace of Odin. 

« Thus spake these beautiful nymphs of war ; who were scaied on 
thoir horses ; who were covered with their shields and helmets, oad 
appeared full of some great thought. 

‘dlucon heard their discourse: Why (said be to one of them), 
why hast thon thus disposed of the battle? Were we not woriby to 
lave obtained from the gods n more perfect victory ? Ie is we, she 
plied, who have given it to the we whe have put t 
enemies to flight.—Now, proceeded she, let us urge forward our 
horses across thos8 green und verdant worlds, which are the resi 
dence of thd gods. Let ux go tell Odin, that the king is coming to 
visit him in his patace. 

«When the father of the gads hears this news, be says, Hermode 
and Brago, my sons, go to meot thy king: @ king, admired by all 
‘men for bls valour, now spproachetb to our hall. 

«At length king Hacon approaches, and, arriving from the battle, 
} is still ll bespriakled aod running down with blood. At the sight 
of Odin be crit out, Ab! how severe aud terrible doth this god 
Dppear to me!s—Eulogium af Hacon, Mauies’s Antiquities, 







































Hark! the chiefs their cars prepare! 
See, they bind their yellow hair— 
Frenzy flashes from their eye— 
They fly—our foes before them fly. 


Woden, in thy empire drear, 
Thou the groans of death dost hear, 
And welcome to thy dusky hall 
‘Those that for their country fall. 


Hail, all hail the godlike train, 
That with thee the goblet drain! 
Or with many a huge compeer, 
Lift as erst the shadowy spear; 
While Hela’s inmost caverns dread 
Echo to their giant tread, 
And ten thonsand thousand shields 
Flash lightning o'er the glimm' ring fields! 








Hark! the battle-shouts hegin— 
Louder sounds the glorious din! 
Louder than the ice’s roar, 

Bursting on the thawing shore; 

Or crashing pines that strew the plain, 
When the whirlwinds burl the main! 
Riding through the death-field red, 
And singling fast the destined dead, 
See the fatal Sisters fly! 

Now my throbbing breast beats high 
Now J urge my panting steed 

Where the foemen thickest bleed— 
Soon exulting I shall go, 

Woden, to thy halls helow ; 

Or o'er the victims as they dic, 
Chaunt the song of Victory. 





GHLIMER. 





Gilimor was the last of the Vandal 
Bolisarius ; he retired to the heig 





gs of Afcica, conquered by 
of Papua, when Mix army was 
ely beaten.—His answer ta the messnze sem to him there by 
Belisarius in well known, Se desired the conqueror to send hin 
8 Laaf of Bread, a Sponge, and a Lute: thix request was thus ox- 
plained—thar the king hid*not tasted any baked brewd since bie 
niain, aud caracsily longed to eat a morsel af 
it before he died ; the sponge be wanted 10 allay a temour that 
was fallen upon one of his eyes; aod the lute, on which he bad 
Iearut to play, was to axsist him in setting some alegine verses ho | 
had composed on the subject of his misfortunes, 




































« Hence, soldier, to thy plumed chic! 
Tell him that Afric’s king, 

Broken by years and bow'd with grief, 
Asks but a Inte, that he may sing 

itis sorrows to the moon ; or (if he weep) 
A sponge, which he in tears may steep ; 

And let his pity spare a little bread !s 





Such, Gilimer, was thy last pray'r 
To him, who o'er thy realm his gay host ied, 
When thou forlorn, and frozen with depair, 
Didst sit on Papua’s heights alone, 
Mourning thy fortune lost, thy crown, thy kingdom 
gone. 


* See preceding Note. 
18 
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When 't was still night, and on the mountain vast 
The moon her tranquil glimmer cast, 
From tent to tent, remotely spread around, 
He heard the murm’ring army's hostile sound, 
And swell'd from his sad lute a solemn tone, 
Whilst the lone valleys echoed—« All is gone!» 


The sun from darkness rose, 
Hlumining the landscape wide, 
The tents, the far-off ships, and the pale morning tide: 
Now the prophetic song indignant ows— 


» Thine, Roman, is the victory— 
Roman, the wide world is thine— 
In every elie thy eagles fly, 
And the gay squadron's length’ning line, 
‘That flashes far and near, 
its Mouting banners as in scorn displays,— 
‘Trump answers trump, to war-horse war-horse neighs. 


*Tsink forsaken here— 
This rugged rock my empire, and this seat 
OF solitude, my glory’s last retreat ! 
Yet boast not thou, 
Soldier, the laurels on thy victor brow ; 
They shall wither, and thy Fate, 
Leave thee, like me, despairing, desolate! 


« With haggard beard, and bleeding syes, 
The conqueror of Afric lies #— 
Where now his glory's crested helm? 
Where now his marshall legions thronging bright, 
His steeds, bis trumpets, clanginy to the tight, 
That spread distnay through Persia’s bleeding realm? 


« Now sce him poorly led, 
Begging in age his scanty bread ! 
Proud victor, do our fates agree? 
Dost thou now remember me— 
Me of every hope bereft; 

Me to scorn and ruin left? 





« So may despair thy last lone hours attend ;— 
That thou too, in thy turn, mayst know, 
How doubly sharp the woe— 
‘When from fortune’s summit hurl'd 
We gaze around on ail the world, 
And find in all the world no friend!» 


ocrosrr, 1784. 
Warn in those eyes of tenderest light 
‘A sadness, as af love, see, 


T sometimes think when 1 am sad, 
They look with kindness upon me. 


O gentlest Maiden! dost thou grieve 
For pleasant seasons past and gone; 
And love to trace in others’ looks 
A shade of sadness like thy own? 





Perhaps on some unthankfal heart 
For alf thy hopes thou didst depend; 

And now dost fondly turn to mark 
The look but of a pitying friend. 


' Allnding ta the supposed miserable state of Belisariua in hig 
old age, 


Distrust me not—by hopes most dear 
I swear, and God my witness be, 

This heart, which wants a friend itself, 
Should bleed to purchase peace for thee: 


When care sat dimly on thy brow, 
Its secret cause { would not seek, 

But kiss perhaps a falling tear, 
And press thy hand, and never speak. 


F’en now F inly pray that soon 
Thy heart may ev'ry bliss attain ; 

But mine, alas! which pitied thee, 
I fear will never rest again. 


I rausr the happy hour will come, 
That shall to peace thy breast restore; 
And that we two, beloved Friend, 
Shall one day meet to part no more. 


At gricves me most, that parting thus, 
All my soul feels I dare not speak ; 

And when J turn me from thy sight, 
The tears in silence wet my cheek. 


Yet I look forward to the time 
That shall each wound of sorrow heal; 
When I may press thee to my heart, 
And tell thee all which now I feel. 


——_ 


Oa, Music! if thou hast a charm 

That may the sense of pain disarm, 

Be all thy tender tones address'd 

To soathe to peace iny ****"s breast; 
And bid the magie of thy strain 

So still the wakeful throb of pain 

That wrapt in the delightful measure, 
Sweet Hope ayain may whisper pleasure, 
And seem the notes of spring to hear, 
Prelusive to a happier year. 


And if ¢hy magic can restore 
The shade of days that smile no more, 
And softer, swecter colours give 
To scenes that in rememb’rance live; 
Be to her pensive heart a friend, 
And whilst the tender shadows blend, 
Recall, ere the brief trace be lost, 
Each moment that she prized the most. 


Perhaps, when many a cheerful day 
Hereafter shall have stol'n away, 
If then some old and fav’rite steain 
Should bring back to her thoughis again 
The hours, when silent by her side 
I listen’d to her song and sigh'd-— 
Perhaps a long-forgotten name, 
A thought, if not a tear, may claim ; 
And when in distant plains away, 
Alone I count each ling’ring day, 
She may a silent pray’r prefer 
For him, whose heart once bled for her. 
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ocToBER 26, 1791. 


How shall ¥ cheat the heavy hours, of thee 
Deprived, of thy kind looks and converse sweet, 
Now that the waving grove the dark storms beat, 

And wintry winds sad sounding o'er the lea,* 

Scatter the sallow leaf? would believe, 

Thou, at this hour, with tearful tenderness 
Dost muse on absent images, and press 

In thought my hand, and say, « © do not grieve, 
Friend of my heart! at wayward fortune’s pow’r; 
One day we shall be happy, and each hour 

OF pain forget, cheer'd by the summer ray.» 

These thoughts beguile my sorrow for thy loss, 
And, as the aged pines their dark heads toss, 
Oft steal the sense of solitude away. 


So am F sadly soothed, yet da I cast 
A wishful glance upon the seasons past, 
And think how diffrent was the happy tide, 
When thou, with looks of love, wert smiling by my side. 





NOVEMBER, 1791. 


Now Summer, the season of pleasure, is past, 

And the rain it beats hard, and the leaves they fall fast, 
And sad in this covert I linger alone, 

For the friend of my heart she is far away gone. 


Return, pleasant Spring! and oh hasten again 
With the smile of thy sunbeam to gladden the plain; 
But thy stnile shall be vain, and thy aspect be drear, 
And thy music, O Spring, will sound sad to mine ear ; 
And all thy green buds I with sorrow shall see, 

Af the friend of my bosom return not with thee. 


—_- 


MAY 4, 1792. 
Warr the rack of the winter is rolled away, 
And Summer comes in with her garland of May, 
Icried, « Lovely Season, how pleased shall [ see 
The friend of my bosom returning with thee!» 


‘With thee she returns not—Oh, how shall [ bear 
The breath of thy fragrance that whispers despair ? 
With thee she returns not—her death-bell has toll'd, 
And every fond hope in my bosom is cold ! 





COOMBE-ELLEN ;? 
WRITTEN IN RADNORSHIRE, SEPTEMBER, 1798. 





{Coomhe-Etlen (in Wolch Cwm Elan) fs situated among the most 
romantic mountains of Radnorshire, about five miles from 
Rhayd’r.—Mr Grove purcbased ton thousand acres and mpwarde, 
which be bas greatly improved, by draining and watering, and 
he resides there with his family rome of the summer months. As 
2 place, it is well worth the attention of tho Poet, the Painter, 
and the practical Agriewttarist.} 





Cauy the strange spirit that abides unseen. 
In wilds, and wastes, and shaggy solitudes, 


' Summertens, nenr Knoylo. 
4 This Poem was accompanied by the following Dedication : 
«To Tuowas Grose, Fiq., of Fern, in Wiltshire. Dear Sir, theso 


Lines, written at your Summer Residence in Radnorshire, during a» 


visit there, [ beg leave to inseribe to you, as a testimony of esteem 





And bid his dim hand lead thee through these scenes 
That burst immense around! by mountains, glens, 
And solitary cataracts that dash 

Through dark ravines; and trees, whose wreathed roots 
O'er-hang the torrent’s clannell'd course; and streams, 
That far below, along the narrow vale, 

Upon their rocky way, wind musical. 


Stranger! if Nature charm thee—if thou lovest 
To trace her awful steps, in glade or glen, 
Or under covert of the rocking wood, 
That sways its murmuring and mossy boughs 
Above thy head; now, when the wind at times 
Stirs its deep silence round thee, and the shower 
Falls on the sighing foliage—hail her here 
Tn these her haunts; and wrapt in musings high, 
Think that thou holdest converse with some Power 
Invisible and strange, such as of yore 
Greece, in the shades of piny Menalus, 
The abode of Pan, or Ida's hoary caves, 
Worshipp'd ; and our old Druids, ‘mid the gloom 
OF rocks and woods like these, with mutter'd spell 
Invoked, and the loud ring of choral harps. 





Hast thou oft mourn’d the chidings of the world, 
The sound of her disquiet, that ascends 

For ever, mocking the high throne of God? 

Hast thou in youth known sorrow! Hast thou droop'd, 
Heart-stricken, over youth and beauty's geave, 

And ever after thought on the sad sound 

The cold earth made, which, cast into the vault, 
Consign’d thy heart's best treasure—« dust to dust?» 
Here lapt into a sweet forgetfulness, 

Hang o'er the wreathed water-fall, and think. 

Thou art alone in this dark world and wide. 


Here Melancholy, on the pale crags laid, 
Might muse herself to sleep ; or Fancy come; 
Witching the mind with tender cozenage, 

And shaping things that are not ; here all day 
Might Meditation listen to the lapse 

Of the white waters, flashing through the cleft, 
And gazing on the many shadowing trees, 
Mingle a pensive moral as she gazed. 


High o'er thy head, amidst the shiver'd slate, 
Behold, a sapling yet, the wild ash bend 
Its dark red berries clust’ring, as tt wish'd 
In the clear liquid mirror, ere it fell, 
To trace its beauties : O'er the prone cascade, 
Airy, and light, and elegant, the birch 
Displays its glessy stem, amidst the gloom 
Of alders and jagg'd fern, and evermore 
Waves her light pensile foliage, as she wooed 
The passing gale to whisper flatieries, 
Upon the adverse bank, wither'd, and stript 
OF alt its pleasant leaves, a scathed oak 
Hangs desolate—once sov'reign of the scene, 
Perhaps, proud of its beauty and its strength, 
And branching its broad arms along the glen: 
O speaks it no remonstrance to the heart?- 
It seems to say, « So sliall the spoiler come, 
The season that shall shatter your fair leaves, 
Gay children of the summer! yet enjoy 
for an upright Megistrate, a humane, sincere, and sensible Man. — 
Donhead, Oct. »7, 17981 
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Your pleasant prime, and lift your green heads high, 
Exulting; but the storm will come at last, 

That shail lay low your strength, and give your pride 
To the swift-hurcying stream of age, like mine.» 


And so severe Experience oft reproves 

The gay and careless children of the world; 
They hear the cold rebuke, and then again 
Tarn to their sport, as likes them, and dance on! 
And let them dance; so all their blooming prime 
They give not up to vanity, but Jearn 

That wisdom and that virtue which shall best 
Restead them, when the evil days draw nigh, 
And the brief blossoms of their spring-time fade. 


Now wind we up the glen, and hear below 

The dashing torrent, in deep woods conceal’d ; 

And now again, white-flashing on the view, 

O'er the huge craggy fragments. Ancient stream, 
That murmur'st through the mountain solitudes, 
The time has been when no eye mark’d thy course, 
Save His who made the world ! Fancy might dream 
She saw thee thus hound on from age to age 

Unseen of man, whilst awful Nature gat 

On the rent rocks, and said, « These haunts be mine.» 
Now Taste has mark’d thy features; here and there 
Touching with tender hand, but injuring not, 

Thy heautics—-whilst along thy woody verge 
Ascends the winding pathway, and the eye 

Catches at intervals thy varied falls. 








But loftier scenes invite us; pass the hill, 
And through the woody banging, at whose feet 
The tinkling Ellen winds, pursue thy way. 
Yon bleak «nd weather-whiten'd rock, immense, 
Upshoots amidst the scene, ceagyy anid steep, 
And like some high-cmbattled citadel, 
That awes the low plain shadowing. Half-way up 
The purple heath is seen, hut hare its brow, 
And deep-intrench'd, and all bencath it spread 
With massy fragments riven from its top. 


Amidst the crags, and ecarce discern’d so high, 
Hangs here and there a sheep, by its faint bieat 
Discover'd, whilst the astonish’d eye looks up, 
And marks it on the precipice’s brink 
Pick its scant food secure:—And fares it not 
E’en so with you, poor orphans! ye who climb 
The rugged path of life without a friend; 

And over broken crags bear hardly on 

With pale imploring looks, that seem to say, 

« My mother!» she is buried, and at rest, 

Laid in her grave-clothes; and the heart is still, 
The only heart that throughout all the world 
Beat anxiously for you! Oh, yet beat on; 

He who sustains the-bleating lamb shall feed 
And comfort you : meantime the Heavens’ pure bei 
That breaks above the sable mountain's brow 
Lighting, one after one, the suniess crags, 
Awakes the blissful confidence, that here, 

Or in a world where sorrow never comes, 

All shall be well. 





Now through the whisp'ring wood 
We steal, and mark the ofd and mossy oaks 
Imboss the mountain slope; or the wild ash, 


With rich red clusters mantling; or the birch 

In lonely glens light-wavering; till behold 

The rapid river shooting throngh the gloom 

Its lucid line along; and on its side 

The bordering pastures green, where the swink’d ox 
Lies dreaming, heedless of the numerous flics 
That, in the transitory sunshine, hum 

Round his broad breast; and farther up the cot, 
With blue light smoke ascending : Images 

OF peace and comfort! the wild rocks around 
Endear your smile the more, and the full mind, 
Sliding from scenes of dread magnificence, 

Sinks on your charms reposing : Such repose 

The sage may feel, when, fill'd and half-opprest 
With vast conceptions, smiling he returns 

To life's consoling sympathies, and hears, 

With heart-felt tenderness, the bells ring out; 

Or pipe upon the mountains; or the low 

OF herds slow winding down the cottaged vale, 
Where day’s last sunshine lingers: such repose 
He feels, who following where his Shakspeare leads, 
As in a dream, through an enchanted land, 

Here, with Maeheth, in the dread cavern hails 
The Weird Sisters, and the dismal deed 

Without a name; there sees the charmed isle, 
The lone domain of Prospero, and, hark ! 

Wild music, such as earth scarce seems to own, 
And Ariel o'er the slow-subsiding surge 1 
Singing her smooth air quaindly : such repose 
Steals o'er her spirits, when through starms at sea, 
Fancy has follow'd some nigh-founder'd bark, 
Full many a league, in ocean's solitude 

Toss'd, far beyond the Cape of utmost Morn, 

That stems the roaring deep ; her dreary track 
Still Fancy follows, and at dead of night 

Hears, with strange thunder, the huge fragments fall 
Crashing, from mountains of high-drifting ice 
That o'er her bows gleam fearful; cil] at last 

She hails the gallant ship in some still bay 

Safe moor'd, or of delightful Tinian * 

(Smiling, like fairy isle, amid the waste), 

Or of New-Zealand, where from shelt'ring racks 
The clear cascades gush beautiful, and high 

‘The woodland scenery tow'rs above the mast, 
Whose long and wavy ensign streams beneath. 
Far inland, clad in snow, the mountains lift 
Their spiry summits, and endear the more 

The sylvan scene around ; the healing air 
Breathes o'er green myrtles, and the Poe-bird flits, 





‘The isle of Tinian fs about twelve miles long and six broad. 
The land rises in gentle slopes from the beach: but the ascent in 
frequently broken by valleys of a madernte dopth, some of which 
irregalarly traverso the country, These valleys, and the gradual 
swettiogs of the ground, to which their different combinations give 
rhe, are hesatifully diversified by the nintual approach of woorls 
and lawns, which border on eack oiber, and extend in large tracts 
over the wholy island. The woods are composed of tall spreading 
trees, extimnble both for their frait and atility.—The Inwns are 
covered with an uniform turf, composed of vory fine trefoil, inter 
mixed with various flowers. Hence aroxe a yrcut diversity of the 
most luxuriant prospects, according to the different blendings of 
the woods and tawns, through the valleys and nlovg the stopes,— 
Tho animals which enliven the lnndscape partake of the romantic. 
cast of the island itse! 
of cattle, all mili w 






























F cars, may be 
poultry, with a 
give the perfect idea of the vicinity of farms and villayos. 


Asson's Voyage. 
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Amid the shade of aromatic shrubs, 
With silver neck and bluey-burnished wing. 


Now cross the stream, and up the narrow track 
That winds along the mountain's edge, behold 
The peasant-lass ascend : cheerful her look 
Beneath the umbrage of her broad black hat, 

And loose her dark-brown hair; the plodding pad 
That bears her, panting climbs, and with sure step 
Avoids the jutting fragments; she meantime 

Sits unconcern’d, till, lessening from the view, 

She gains the summit, and is seen no more. 








Ail day, along that mountain's heathy waste, 
Poated and strapt, and in rough coat succines, 
Ilis small alirill whistle pendent at his breast, 
With dogs and gun, untired the sportsman roams; 
Nor quits his wildly-devious range, tilt eve, 
Upon the woods, the rocks, and mazy rills 
Descending, warns him home : then he rejoins 
The social circte, just as the clear moon, 
Emerging o'er the sable mountain, sails 
Silent, and calm, and beautiful, and sheds 
{ts solemn grandeur on the shadowy scene. 
To Music then; and let some chosen strain 
Of thindel gently recreate the sense, 
And give the silent heart to tender joy. 


Pass on to the loar cataract,’ that foams 
Through the dark fissures of the riven rock ; 
Prone-rushing it descends, and with white whirl, 
Save where some silent shady pool receives 
Its dash; thence bursting with collected sweep, 
And hollow sound, it hurries, till it fatls 
Foaming in the wild stream that winds below. 
Dark trees, that to the mountain's height ascend, 
O'er-shade with pendent boughs its mossy course, 
And, looking up, the eye beholds it Hash 
Beneath the incumbent gloom, from ledge to ledge 
Shooting its silvery foam, and far within 
Wreathing its curve fantastic. If the harp 
Of deep poetic inspiration, struck 
At times by the pale minstrel, whilst a strange 
And beauteous tight fill'd his uplifted eye, 

Hath ever sounded into mortal ears, 
Here I might think I heard its tones, and saw, 
Sublime amidst the solitary scene, 
With dimly-gteaming harp, and snowy stole, 
And check in momentary frenzy flush’d, ' 
The great musician stand, Hush, every wind 
That shakes the murm’ring branches! and thou stream 
Descending still with hollow-sounding sweep, 
Mush !—'T was the bard struck the loud strings: « Arise, 
Son of the magic song, arise, 
And hid the deep-toned lyre 
Pour forth its manly melodies ; 
‘With eyes on fire 
Caradoc rush'd upon the foe, 
Ue rear'd his arm—he laid the mighty low. 
O'er the plain see he urges his gore-bathed steed! 
They bleed~the Romans? bleed! 


N 


+ Nant-Vola. 

2 Tho Situres, comprehending Radnorshire, Herefordshire, Breck- 
nockshire, Monmouthshire, and Glumorganshire, were the bravest 
of tho Britons; Cuructacus, the groatest and most renowned leader 
Britain bad ever prodaced, was their ki 








Ne lifts his lance on high, ' 
They fly! the fierce invaders fly! 
Fear not now the horse or spear, 
Fear not now the foeman's might; 
Victory the cry shall hear 
OF those who for their country fight; 
Orr the slain 
That strew the plain 
Stern on her sable war-horse shall she ride, 
And lift her ced right-hand in their heart's blood deep 
dyed!» 


Return, my Muse, the fearful sound is past; 
And now a little onward, where the way 
Ascends above the oaks that far below 
Shade the rude steep, let Contefnplation lead 
Our slow steps; from this shady eminence 
’T is pleasant, and yet fearful, to look down 
Upon the river roaring, and far off 
To see it stretch in peace, and mark the rocks 
One after one, in solemn majesty 
Unfolding their wild reaches; here with wood 
Mantled, beyond abrupt and bare, and each 
As if it steove with emulous disdain 
To tow’s in ruder, darker amplitude. 

Pause, ere we enter the long eraggy vale ; ‘ 
is the abode of solitude. So high 
‘The rock's bleak summit * frowns above our head, H 
Looking immediate down, we almost fear 
Lest some enormous fragment should descend 
With bideons sweep into the vale, and erush | 
The intruding visitant; no sound is here, 

Save of the stream that shrills, and now and then 
A cry as of faint wailing, when the kite 

Comes sailing o'er the crags, or straggling lamb 
Bleats for its mother. Here, remote from man, 
And life's discordant roar, might Piety 

Lift up hr early orisons to Him 

Who made the world; who piled up, aged rocks! 
Your huge o'er-shadowing summits; wha devolved 
The mighty rivers on their mazy course; 

Who bade the seasons roll, and they roll’d on 

In harmony; who fill'd the earth with joy, 

And spread it in magnificence. 0 God ! | 
Thou also madest the great water-flood, 

The deep that uttereth his voice; whose waves 
Toss fearful at thy bidding. ‘Thou didst speak, 1 
And lo, the great and glorious Sun, from night 
Tenfold, upspringing, through the heavens’ wide way 
Held his untired career. These, in their course, 

As with one shout of acclamation, praise 

Thee, Lord! thee, Father! thee, Almighty King! 
Maker of Earth and Heaven: Nor Jess the flower 
That shakes its purple head, and smiles unseen 

Upon the mountain’s van; nor less the stream 

That tinkles through the cliff-encircted bourne, 
Cheering with music the lone place, proclaim 

+ In wisdom, Father, hast thou made them all.» 














Scenes of retired sublimity, that fill 
With fearful ecstacy, and holy trance, 
The pausing mind! We leave your awfal gloom, 
And bo, the foot-way plank, that leads across 
i The narrow torrent, foaming through the chasm 


| * Dol--Vinoe rock. 
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Below; the rugged stones are wash'd and worn 
Into a thousand shapes, and hollows scoop'd 
By long attrition of the ceaseless surge, 
Smooth, deep, and polish'd as the marble urn, 
In their hard forms. Here tet us sit, and wateh 
‘The struggling current burst its headlong way, 
Hearing the noise it makes, and musing much 
On the strange changes of this nether world. 
How many ages must have swept to dust 

The still-succeeding multitudes, that « fret 
Their little hour» upon this restless scene, 

Or era the sweeping waters could have cut 

The sotid rock so decp ; as now its roar 

Comes hollow from below, methinks we hear 
The noise of generations, as they pass, 

O'er the frail arch of carthly vanity, 

To silence and oblivion. The loud coil 

Ne'er ceases—as the running river sounds 
From age to age, though each particular wave 
That made its brief noise, as it hurried on, 
Even whilst we speak, is past, and heard no more; 
So ever to the ear of Heaven ascends 

The tong, loud murmur of the rolling globe; 
Uts strife, its coil, its sighs, its shouts, the same. 


But lo! upon the hilly croft, and scarce 
Distinguish’d from the crags, the peasant hut 
Forth peeping; nor unwelcome is the sight; 

It scems to say, Though solitude be sweet, 

And sweet are all the images that float 

Like summer-clouds before the eye, and charm. 
The pensive wanderer’s way, 't is sweeter yet 

To think that in this world a brother lives. 

And lovelier smiles the scene, that 'mid the wilds 
OF racks and mountains, the bemused thought 
Remembers of humanity, and calls 

The wildly-roving fancy back to life. 


Here then J leave my harp, which T have touch’d 
With careless hand, and here I bid farewell 
To Fancy’ fading pictures, and farewell 
The ideal apirit that abides unseen 
‘Mid rocks, and woods, and solitudes. I hail 
Rather the steps of Culture, that ascend 
‘The precipics le. She bids the wild 
Bloom, and adorns with beauty not its own 
The ridged mountain’s tract ; she speaks, and lo 
The yellow harvest nods upon the slope ; 
And through the dark and matted moss upshoots 
The bursting clover, smiling to the sun. 
These are thy offspring, Culture! the green herb 
Is thine, that decks with rich luxuriance 
The pasture’s lawny range; the yellow corn, 
That waves upon the upland ridge, is thine; 
Thinc too the elegant abode, that smiles 
Amidst the rocky scene, and wakes the thought, 
The tendet thought, of all life's charities. 
And senseless were my heart, could 1 look back 
Upon the varied way my feet have trod, 
Without a sitent prayer that health and joy, 
And love and happiness, may long abide 
iu the romantic vale where Ellen winds. 





SUMMER EVENING, AT HOME, 


MAY, 1799. 
Cos, lovely Evening! with thy smile of peace 

Visit my humble dwelling, welcomed in 

Not with lond shouts, and the throng’d city’s din, 
But with such sounds as bid all tumult cease 

Of the sick heart; the grasshopper’s faint pipe 

Beneath the blades of dewy grass unripe, 

The bleat of the lone lamb, the carol rude 

Heard indistinctly from the village green, 

The bird's last twitter from the liedge-row scene, 
Where, just before, the scatter’d crumbs I strew'd, 
To pay him for his farewell song—all these 
Touch soothingly the troubled ear, and please 
The stilly-sticring fancies—though my hours 
(For I have droop'd beneath life's carly show'rs) 
Pass lonely oft, and oft my heart is sad, 

Yet I can leave the world, and feel most glad 
To meet thee, Evening, here—here my own hand 

Nas deck’d with trees and shrubs the slopes around, 
And whilst the leaves by dying airs are fann'd, 

Sweet to my spirit comes the farewell sound, 
That scems to say-—<« Forget the transient tear 
‘Thy paie youth shed—Repose and Peace are here.» 





WINTER EVENING, AT HOME. 
DECEMBER 28, 1799. 


Fara Moon! that at the chilly day's decline 
OF sharp December, through my cottage pane H 
Dost lovety look, smiling, though in thy wane; 1 
In thought, to scenes, serene and still as thine, 
Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
‘Thee slowly wheeling on thy evening way; 
And this my fire, whose dim, unequal light, 
Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the dark’ning wall, 
Ere the clear tapers chase the deep'ning night! 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze, 
Shines calm and clear without, and whilst gaze, 
I think--around me in this twilight roon— 
I but remark mortality’s sad gloom ; 
Whilst hope, and joy, cloudless and soft appear 
In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere ! 





THE SPIRIT OF NAVIGATION AND DISCOVERY,* 


INSCRIBED TO THE REV. DR VINCENT, HEAD-MASTER 
OF WESTMINSTEN SCHOOL, 


L 
Srerx Father of the Storm! who dost abide 
Amid the solitude of the yast deep, 
For ever list’ning to the sullen tide 
And whirlwinds, that the billowy desert sweep; 


1 The following notice was prefixed to this on its first appearance : 
The following is tho Introduction to a large Poem intoaded to 
re been written on the subject of Naval Discovery, from the ear- 
liest ‘iod to our own times, to consist of ten books or cantos ; but 
considering the greatness and extont of the theme, I found the 
metre, as adopted in the present essay, 100 confined : I have, how- 
ever, published it as it in, reserving tha subject for a diferent 
mode of treating it, ualess it should bo thought by better judges 
than myself that the preseot sisaza might, with propriety, be em- 
ployed ;—the following is thereforo offered to she public merely us 
@ specimen.» 
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Thou at the distant death-shriek dost rejoice, 
The rule of the tempestuous main is thine, 
Outstretch’d and lone; thou utterest thy voice, 
Like solemn thunders, « These wild wayesare mine, 
Mine their dread empire, nor shall man profane 
Th’ eternal secrets of my ancient reign.» 


It. 
The voice is vain! secure, and as in scorn, 
The gallant vessél pocs before the wind— 
Her parting sails swell stately to the morn— 
She leaves the green earth and its hills behind— 
Gallant before the wind she goes, her prow 
High bearing, and disparting the blue tide 
That foams and flashes in its rage below ; 
Meantime the helmsman feels a conscious pride, 
And while far onward the long billows swell, 
Looks to the lessening land, which seems to say « fare- 
well ta 


MM. 
Father of Storms! then let thy whirlwirfls roar 
O’er seas oF solitary amplitude : 
Man, the poor tenant of thy rocky shore, 
Man, thy terrific empire hath subdued ; 
And though thy waves toss his nigh-founder'd bark 
Where no aim watch-light gleams, still he defies 
Thy utinost rage, and in his buoyant ark 
Goes on, regardless of the dark’ning skies ; 
And o'er the mountuin-surges as they roll, 
Subdues his destined way, and speeds from pole to pole. 


Iv. 
Behold him now, far from his native plain, 
Where high woods shade some wild Hesperian bay, 
Or green isles glitter in the southern main, 
His streaming ensiga to the morn display. 
Behold him, where the North’s pale meteors dance, 
And icy rocks roll glimm'ring from afar, 
Fearless through night and solitude advance; 
Or where the pining sons of Andamar 
(When dark eclipse has wrapt the lab’ring moon) 
Howl to the deamon of the dread monsoon ! 


Vv. 
Time was, like them, poor Nature's shiv'ring child, 
Wand'ring the beach, and by the salt spray beat, 
He watch'd the melancholy surge, or smiled 
To see it burn and bicker at his feet; 
In some rude shaggy spot, by fortune placed, 
He dreamt uot of strange lands, and empires spread 
Beyond the rolling of the watry waste; 
He saw the sun shine on the mouatain’s head, 
But knew not, whilst be hail'd the orient light, 
What myriads blese'd his beam, or sicken’d at the sight. 


1 The following ie beautiful description of tho appearance of an 
Ioo-Mouniain :— 

«Tho ice that bud parted from the main body, they had new time 
tondmire, as it no longer obstructed their course; the various 
thapes {a which the broken fragments appeared, were indeed very 
curious aad amusing. One remarkable piece described a magais— 
cent arch so large and completely formed, that a sloop of consi- 
derable burden might have saited through it without lowering her 
masts, Anothor represented a church with windows, pillars, and 
domes, otc.»—Puires's Voyage to the North. 





Vi. 
From some dark promontory, that o’er-bent 
The flashing waves, he heard their ceaseless roar, 
Or caro!'d in his light canoe content ; 
As bound from creek to creek it grazed the shore; 
Gods of the storm the dreary space might sweep, 
And shapes of death, and gliding spectres gaunt, 
Might flit, he thought, o'er the remoter decp ; 
‘And whilst strange voices cried » Avaunt, Avannt!s 
Uncertain lights, seen through the midnight gloom, 
Might lure him sadly on to his cold wat'ry tomb, 


vit. 
No city, then, amid the calm clear day, 
‘O'er the blue waters’ undulating line, 
With battlements, and fans that gliuer'd gay, 
And piers, and thronging masts, was seen to shine. 
No cheerful sounds were wafted on the gale, 
Nor humm'd the stores with early industry ; 
But mournful bieds.in hollow cliffs did wail, 
And there al] day the cormorant did ery, 
While with sunk eye, and matted dripping locks, 
The houseless savage slept beneath the foam-beat rocks. 


VHI. 
Thus slumb'ring long upon the dreamy verge 
Of instinct, see, he rouses from his trance !— 
Faint, and as glimmering yet, the Arts emerge, 
One after one, from darkness, and advance 
Beantcous, as o’er the Heav'ns the stars’ still way. 
Now see the tract of his dominion wide 
Fair smiling, as the day-spring; cities gay 
Lift their proud heads, and o'ee the yellow tide, 
Whilst sounds of fervent industry arise, 
A thousand pennants float bright-streaming in the shies! 
1x, 
Genius of injured Asia! once sublime 
And glorious, now dim seen amid the storm 
And melancholy clouds of sweeping time, 
Who yet dost half reveal thine awful form, 
Pointing, with sadden‘d aspect and slow hand, 
To vast emporiums, desolate and waste; 
To wrecks of unknown cities, sunk in sand ; 
"T was at thy voice, Arts, Order, Science, Taste, 
Upsprung, the East_adorning, like the smile 
Of spring upon the banks of thy own swelling Nile. 


XxX. 
‘T was at thy voice huge Enterprise awoke, 
That, long on rocky Aradus reclined, 
Slumber'd to the hoarse surge that round her broke, 
And hollow pipings of the idle wind ; 
She heard thy voice—upon the rock she stood 
-  Gigavtic—the rude scene she mark’d—-she cried, 
« Let there be intercourse, and the great flood 
Waft the rich plenty, to these shores denied !+ 
‘And soon thine eye delighted saw aspire, 
Crowning the midland main, thy own Imperial Tyre. 


XL 
Queen of the Waters! wlio didst ope the gate 
Of Commerce, and display in lands unknown 
Thy ventrous sail, e'en now in ancient state 
Methinks I see t'ee on thy rocky throne; 
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I see their massy piles thy cothons' rear, 
And on the deep a solemn shadow cast; 
1 traverse thy once-echoing shores, and hear 
The sound of mighty generations past: 
¥ sce thy kingly merchants’ throng’d resort, 
And gold and purple gleam o'er all thy spacious port. 


XI. 
I mark thy glitt’ring galleys sweep along— 
‘The steady rowers to the strokes incline, 
And channt in unison their choral song— 
White through their oars the ivory benches shine— 
The fine-wrought sails, which looms of Egypt wove,? 
Swell beautiful beneath the bending mast, 
Hewn from proud Lebanon's immortal grove; 
The oaks of Bastian brave the roaring blast! 
So o'er the western wave thy vessels float, 
For verdant Egypt bound, or Calpe's cliffs remote. 


GIT. 
Queen of the waters! dhroned on thy seat 
Amidst the sea, thy beauty and thy fame 
The deep, that rolls low-murmuring at thy feet, 
And all the multitude of isles, proclaim! 
For thee Damascus piles her woolly store; 
fo thee their flocks Arabia's princes bring; 
And Sheba heaps her spice and glitring ore; 
« The ships of Tarshish of thy glory sing :? 
Queen of the waters! who is like to thee, 
Replenish'd in thy might, and throned on the seat» 


XIV. 

The purple streamers fly, the trimpets sound, 

Ti ailvent’rous bark glides on in tranquil state, 
The voyayers, with leafy garlands crown’d, 

Draw back their arms together, and elate 
Sweep o'er the surge; the spray amusive flies 

Beneath the stroke of their unwearied oars: 
To their loud shouts the circling coast replies 
And now o'er the deep ocean, where it roars 
They fly—till slowly less’ning from the shore, 

Beneath the haze they sink—sink, and are seen no more. 


3 


5 


XY. 
When Night descends, and with her silver bow 
The Queen of Heaven 4 comes forth in radiance 
bright, 
Surveying the dim earth and seas below; 
Why from afar resounds the mystic rite 


* Cothons, artificial harbours. 

2 Evekiel, xxvii, 3. « And say unto Tyrus, O thou that ort situate 
at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant of the peayle for many 
isles, Thus suith the Lord God ; @ Tyrus, thou bast said, 1 am of 
perfect beauty. §, Thy borders are in the midst of the seas, chy 
builders have perfected thy beauty. 5. They have made all iby 
abip-boards of fir-trees of Senir: they have taken cedars from Le 
Lan: n to make masts for thee. 6. Of the oaks of Bashaa bare they 
made thine oars: tbe company of the Asharit 
benches of Ivory, brought ous of the isles of 
linen with brolderod work fram Egypt was thac which thaw 
est forth to be thy vail: bloe and purple from the isles of Elishah 
was that which cuvered thee.» 

3 Ezekiel, xxvii, 25.—« The ships of Tarshish did sing of theo in 
thy market; and thou wast replenished, and made vory glorious in 
the midst of the sets.* 

+ Antarte, or the Mana, tbe goddess of tbe Sidonians, called the 
Queen of Heaven,» The women knead their doogh to make cakes 
to the Queen af Heaven,» Jeremiah, chap. vii. 









Hymn’d round her uncouth altar? Virgins there 
(Amid the brazen tymbal’s hollow ring) 
And aged priests the solemn feast prepare; 
To her their nightly orisons they sing ; 
That she may look from her high throne, and guide 
The wand’ring bark secure along the trackless tide. 


XVL 
Her on his nightly watch the pilot views 
Careful, and by her soft and tranquil light, 
Along th’ uncertain coast his track pursues; 
And now he sees great Carme!'s woody height, 
Where nightly fires to grisly Baal burn; 
Round the rough cape he winds—meantime far on” 
Thick eddying scuds the hollow surf upturn: 
He thinks of the sweet light of summer gone! 
He thinks, perhaps, dash’d.on the rugged shore, 
He never shall behold his babes’ laved mother more! 


XVI. 
Slow comgs the morn—but ah! what demon form ! 
(While pealing thunder the high concave rends) 
Rises more vast amid the rushing storm! 
With dreadful shade his horrid bulk ascends 
Dark to the driving clouds—beneath him roars 
The deep—his troubled brow is wrapt in gloom; 
Ah, it moves onwards ; see! more huge it sours! 
Who shall avert the poor sea-farer's doom ? 
Who now shall save him from the spectre’s might 
That treads the rocking waves in thunder and in night? 


XVHT. 
Dread phantom! art thou he whose fearful sway, 
As Egypt's hoary chronicles have told, 
The clonds, the whirlwinds, and the scas obey, 
Typhon! of aspect hideous to hebold? 
O spare the wretched wanderers, who, led 
By flattering hopes, have left the peaceful shore! 
Behold they shriokh—they bend with speechless 
dread— 
From their faint grasp drops the unheeded oar! 
It answers not, but mingling seas and sky 
In clouds, and wind, and thunder, rushes by. 


XIX. 
Mail to thy tight, lord of the golden day, 
Who, bursting through the sable clouds again, 
Dost cheer the seaman’s solitary way, 
And with new splendour deck the lucid main; 
And lo! the voyage past, where many a palm, ? 
Its green top only seen, the prospect hounds, 
Fringing the sunny sea-line, clear and calm— 
Now hark! the slowly-swelling human sounds! 
Meantime the bark along the placid bay 
Of Tamiatis keeps her easy-winding way. 





XX. 
Here rest we safe from scenes of peril past, 
No danger lurks in tlis serene retreat; 
No more is heard the roaring of the blast, 
But past'ral sounds of scatter'd flocks that bleat, 


1 Watersepouts are more frequent nenr the capes of Latikea, 
Greego, and Carmel, than in any oiler parts of the Mediterranean 
Sea,——Suaw's Travels, 

+ The const of Egypt is not discovered till ite trees are seem. 
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‘Or evening herds that o'er the campaign low; 
Here citrons tall and purple dates around 
Delicious fragrance and cool shade bestow; 
The shores with murmuring industry resound; 
While through the yerna} pastures where he etrays, 
The Nite,+ as with delight, his mazy course delays. 





WATER-PARTY ON BEAULIEU RIVER, 
IN THE NEW FOREST, JUNE, 1799. 


I 
T rnoucat "t ww a toy of the fancy—a dream 
That leads with illusion the senses astray, 
And I sigh'd with delight, as we stole down the stream, 
While Eve, as she smiled on our sails, seem'd to say, 


« Rejoice in my light, ere it fade fast away !s . 


I. 
We left the loud rocking of ocean behind, 
And stggling along the clear current serene, 
‘The Phadria * spread her white sails to the wind, 
‘And they who divided had many a day been, 
Gazed with added delight on the charms of the scene! 


HL 
Each bosom one spirit of peace seem'd to feel, 
© We heard not the tossing, the stir, and the roar 
Of the ocean without, we heard but the keel, 
The keel that went whisperin§ along the green shorc, 
And the stroke, as it dipp'd, of the feathering oar, 
° 
Iv. 
Beneath the dark woods now as winding we go, 
What sounds of rich harmony burst on the ear 5 
Hark! cheerly the loud-swelling clarionets blow— 
Now the tones gently die, now more mellow we hear 
The horns through the high forest echoing clear. , 


v. 
‘They cease, and no longer the echoes prolong 
The swell of the concert: in silence we float— 
In silence? © listen! ‘t is woman's? sweet song— 
The bends of the river reply to each note, 
And the oaz is held dripping, and still from the boat. 


VI. 
Mark the sun that descends o’er the curve of the flood! 
Seize, Wilmot,4 the pencil, and instant convey 
To the tablet the water, the banks, and the wood, 
That their colours may live without change or decay, 
When these beautiful tints die in darkness away, 





VIL. 
So, when we are parted, and toss'd on the deep, 
‘And no longer the light on our prospect shall gleam, 
‘The semblance of one lovely scene we may keep, 
‘And remember the day, and the hour, like a dream! 
When we sigh'd with delight as we stole down the 
atream. 


FAIRY SKETCH. 
SCENE—NETLEY- ABBEY. 


I 
Tame was a morrice on the moon-light plain, 
And music echo'd in the woody glade, 
For fay-like forms, as of Titania's train, 
Upon a summer eve, beneath the shade 
Of Netley’s ivied ruins, to the sound 
Of sprightly minstrelsy did beat the ground :— 
« Come, take hands! and lightly move, 
While our boat, in yonder cove, 
Rests upon the dark'ning sca ; 
‘Come, take hands, and follow me!» 


I 
Netvey! thy dim and desolated fane 
ath heard, perhaps, the spirits of the night 
Shricking, at times, amid the wind and rain; 
Or haply, when the full-orb'd moon shone bright, 
Thy glimm’ring aisles have echo'd to the song 
Of fairy Mab, who led her sladowy masque along. 
Now, as to the sprightly sound. 
Of moon-light minstrelsy we beat the ground, 
From the pale nooks, in accent clear, 
Now, methinks, her voice I hear, 
Sounding o'er the darkeome sea, 
» Come, take hands, and follow me!« 





UL. 

« Here, beneath the solermn wood, 
When paly-blue is all the sky, 
And the mooff is still on high, 

* To the murmurs of the flood, * 

To the glimpses of the night, 

‘We perform our airy rite;— 

Care and pain, to us unknown, 

To the dark’ning seas are flown, 


W. 
» Hear no more life's fretful noise, 
Heed not here pale envy's sting, 
Far from life's distemper'd joys; 
To the watecs murmuring, 
To the shadows of the sky, 
To the moon that rides on high, 
To the glimpses of the night, 
We perform our airy rite, 
While care and pain, tous unknown, 
‘To the dark’ning seas are flown.» 





THE SNOW-DROP. 
BY W. SCROPE, ESQ. 


Bexsata the chilling airs, when I behold 
Thee, lovely flow'r, recline thy languid head; 
When I behold thee drooping, pale, and cold, 
As sorrowing for thy vernal sisters dead; 


') Methinks I mark the orphan child of woe, 


‘The many turnings of the river Nile mark the distance from 
Cairo to be near iwo hundred miles, though in a direct road it wlll 
ecarce amount to half that number.—Smaw. 

4 Gutter belonging to Nath, Ogle, esq. 

+ Mra Sheridga, 

4 Mra Wilmot, well known for ber great talents in drawing, etc. 


Exposed to hardship from his earliest birth, 
Bending beneath the wintry storms that blow, 

His only portion a rade spot of earth; 
Yet sure, like thine, meck flow’r, his spring draws near, 
And Heav’n's sweet sunshine shail inhale each tear. 
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LATIXNE REDDITUM. 


Farcone sub rigido te, veris floscule, cerno, 
Nutantem teneram Ianguidulumque caput, 
Atque ita pallentem, tamulatas sola sorores 
Seu plores, tempus quas hiemale premit. 
Sic pallet (dixi) deserta orhata juventas, 
Dum jam tempestas desuper atra strepit; 
Sie caput inclinat, rudis inclementia mundi 
Dum ferit, et solo in tramite meesta nitet. 
At cito yer veniat, veniet‘citd mitior aura 
Nauriat et lacrymam lux rediviva brevem! 





MONODY ON THE DEATH OF DR WARTON. 


Anyete, Bouxohixes, wovdae eat, inyet’ wards. 
lovin. 1 





On! I shonld ill thy gen’rous cares requite, 
‘Thou who didst first inspire my timid muse, 
Could I one tuneful tear to thee refute, 

Now that thine aged eyes are closed in night, 

Poor Warton !—Thou hast stroked my stripli 
And sometimes, mingling kind reproof wi 
My path hast best directed through the maze 

OF thorny life—hy thee my steps were led 
To that romantic valley, high o'erhurig 
With sable woods, where many a minstrel rung 

His bold harp to the sweeping waterfall, 

Whilst Fancy loved around each form to call 

‘That fill the poet's dream: to this retreat 
Of Fancy ( won by whosetntiging lay 
Thave forgot how sunk the simmers day), 

Thou first did Yuide my not vawilling feet; 
Meantime inspiring the gay breast of youth 
With love of taste, of science, and of truth. 


head, 
praise, 








‘The first inciting sounds of human praise, 
A parent's love excepted, came from thee; 
And but for thee, perliaps, my boyish days 
Had all pass'd idly, and whate'er in me 
Now live of hope, been buried. 


J was one, 

Long hound by cold dejection’s numbing chain, 

As in @ torpid trance, that deem'd it vain 
To struggle; oor my eye-lids to the sun. 

Uplifted but T heard thy cheoring voice!— 

I shook my deadly slamber off; I gazed 

Delighted round—awaked, inspired, amazed, 

TE mark'd another world, and in my choice 
Lovelier, and deck'd with light!—On fairy ground 
Methought I buoyant trod, and heard the sound 

As of enchanting melodies, that stole, 

Stole gently, and cntranced my captive soul. 
Then all was life and hope! "Twas thy first rfty, 
Sweet Faney, on the heart—as when the day 
Of Spring, along the melancholy tract 
Of wintry Lapland, dawns; the cataract, 

From ice dissolving on the silent side 
Of some white precipice, with paly gleam 
Descends, while the cold hills a slanting beam 

Faint tinges: till, ascending in his pride, 
The great Sun from the red horizon looks, 
And wakes the tuteless birds, the stagnant brooks, 


‘ 


And sleeping lakes! So on my mind's cold night 
The ray of Fancy shone, and gave delight 
And hope, past utterance.— 


Thy cheering voice, 

O Warton! bade my silent heart rejoice, 
And waked to love of Nature: every breeze, 
On Itchin’s brink, was melody : the trees 
Waved in fresh beauty ; and the wind and rain, 
That shook the battlements of Wykelam’s fane, 
Not fess delighted, when with random pace 

1 trod the cloister’d aisles: and, witness thou, 

Catharine, apon whose foss-encircled brow 
We met the morning, how I loved to trace 
The prospect spread sround—the rills below, 
iguous in the fuming plain ; 

The river's bead, where the dark barge went slow, 
nd the pale light on yonder time-worn fane.? 





So pass'd my days with new delight—meantime 
To Learning's tender cye thou didst unfold 
The classic page, and what high bards of olds 
With sotemn notes, and flinstrelsy sublime, 
Have chaunted, we together heard ; and thou, 
Warton! wouldst bid me listen, till a tear 
Sprung to mine eye: now the hold song we hear 
OF Greece’s sightless master-bard :3 the breast + 
Beats high,—with stern Pelides to the plain ° 
We rush ; ar o'er the corpse of [Iector slain 
Hang pitying ;—and loé whereepale, opprest 
With age and grief, sad Priam comes ;4 with beard 
Ali white, Be bows, kissing the hands besmear’d 
With his last hope’s best blood! 











The oaten reed 6 
Now from the mountain sounds ; the sylvan muse, 
Reclined by the clear stream of Arethuse, 
Wakes the Sicilian pipe ;-the sunny mead 
Swarms with the hees, whose drowsy Iutlaby 
Soothes the reclining ox with hatf-closed eye ; 
While in soft eadence to the madrigal, 
From rock to rock the whispering waters fall ! 
But who is he,7 that, by yon wretched cave, 
fids heav'n and earth bear witness to his woe? 
And hark! how lollowly the ocean-wave 
Echoes his plaint, and murmurs deep below!— 
« Haste—let the tall ship stem the tossing tide, 
the may leave his cave, and hear no more 
The Lemnian surges unvejoicing roar— 
Aud be great Fate’ through the dark world thy guide,9 
Sad Philoctetes !»— 





So Instruction bland 

With young-eyed Sympathy, went hand in hand 

* Catharine-Mit?. 

2 St Cross Hospital, + Homer. 4 Seo the Inst Buok. 

3 Toved taf elaeMar Upiauos péyas,dyyt 

Opnatas, 

ow Aywadios 
Azts, ddpopivous, al of makdus 





Homer. Hl. a4. i. 477. 
* Theocritus. ‘ ‘ 
7 Philoctetes, wee Sopbocles—Youthfal improssions on first read~ 
ing it. 
8 Mepihy poten. 
9 deze viv az 
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O’er classic fields; and let my heart confess 
Its holier joy, when I essay‘d to climb 
The lonely heights, where Shakspeare sat sublime, 
Lord of the mighty spell : around him press 
Spirits and fairy-forms ;—He, ruling wide 
lis visionary world, bids terror fill 
The shiv'ring breast, or softer pity thrill 
E’en to the inmost heart: within me died 
All thoughts of this low earth, and-higher pow'rs 
Scem’d in my sou! to stir—till, strain’d too long, 
The senses sunk :— 


Then, Ossian, thy wild song 
Haply beguiled th’ unheeded midnight, hours, 
And, like the blast that stvept Berrathron’s tow'rs, 
Came « pleasant and yet mournful» to my soul! 
« See! o'er th’ autamnal heath the grey mists roll!— 
Hark! to the dim ghosts’ faint and feeble ery, 
As on the cloudy tempest they pass by! 
Saw ye lmge Loda’s gnectre-shape advance, 
Through which the stars look pate!»— 
° 
Nor ceased the trance 
Which bound the erring fancy, till dark night 
Flew silent by; and at my window-grate 
The morning hird sung loud—nor less delight 
The spirit Felt, when stilt and charm'd I sate 
Great Milton’s solemn harmonies to hear, 
That swell from the full chord, and strong and clear 
(Beyond the tuneless couplets’ weak control) 
Their long-comminglinggliapason rol}, 
In numerous sweetness: —— 


Nor, amidst the quire 

Of pealing minstrelsy, was thy own lyre, 
Warton, unheard ;—as Fanéy pour’d the song, 

The measured music flow'd along, 

Till all the heart and all the sense 

Felt her divinest influence 

In throbbing sympathy :—« Prepare the car, * 

And whirl us, Goddess, to the war, 

Where crimson banners fire the skies, 

Where the mingled shouts arise, 

Where the steed, with fetlock red, 

‘Tramples ‘ the dying and the dead; 

And amain, from side to side, 

Death his pale horse is seen to ride!— 


Nippal 1’ douvdpor Netwoveddes, 
Kal erimog dpany mévtou mpobhys, 
OD modddxe dy roduov exdy xn 
Kpéir’ dvidpuxovdyyiet vézou, 
Tanie ot puvie Ths huerépas 
“Epyaoy Gpos mapemempsy enor 
Lrdvov duterumoy yetmatoucven 
Nov od xpivat, phuxtay te xo 
Aeiropsy bpds, deinoper yon, 
AEs obrtets aise? excEavtes. 
Kalg’, 6 Ajuvou medov dppiadov, 
Kall p' edmdoiz néppov dpeuntas, 








EG  Meyshy Maton xoyiter, 
Tyan te pda, x ob navdzexrep 





Aaluor, 85 tae’ ‘néecavey, 
Sopuoces, Philoct. 1. 1498- 


1 Sea Warton'e Ode to Fancy. 





Or rather, sweet Enthusiast, ead 
Our footsteps to the cowslip mead, 
Where fas the magic spel! is wound) 
Dying music floats around : 
Or seek we some grey Ruin’s shade, 
And pity the cold Beggar! taid 
Beneath the ivy-rustling tow'r, 
At the dreary midnight hour, 
Scarce shelter’d from the drifting snow; 
While her fark locks the bleak winds blow 
* Over ‘her sleeping infant's’ cheek! 
Then let the shrilling trumpet speak, 
And pierce in louder tones the ear, 
Till, while it peals, we seem to hear 
The sounding march, as of the Theban’s song; ? 
And varied numbers, in their course, 
With gath'ring fullness, and collected force, 
Like the broad cataract, swell and sweep along!» 
Struck by the sounds, what wonder that § laid, 
As thou, O Warton, didst the theme inspire, 
My inexperienced hand upon the lyre, 
And soon with transient touch faint music made, 
As soon forgotten.—— 








So J loved to lie 

By the wild streams of Elfin poesy, 

Rapt in strange musings: but when life began, 
T never roam'd, a visionary man 

(For taught by thee, J learnt with sober eyes 
To Sook on life's severe realities) ; 

I never made (a dream-distemper'd thing), 
Poor Fiction's reatm my wortd ; but to cold truth 
Suhdued the vivid shapings of my youth : 

Save when the drisly woods were murmuring, 
Or some hard crosses had my spirit how'd: 

Then I have left, unseen, the careless crowd, 
And sought the dark sea roaring, or the steep 
‘That braved the storm; or in the forest deep, 
As all its grey leaves rustled, Woo'd the tone 
OF the loved lyre, that, in my spring-tide gone, 
Waked me to transport: 

. 
Eighteen summers now 
ave smiled on {tchin’s margin, since the time 
When these delightful visions of our prime 
Rose on my view in loveliness.—And thou, 
Friend of my muse, in thy death-bed art cold, 
Who, with the gpacerest touches, didst unfold 
The shrinking leaves of Fancy, else unseen 

And sheltcrless: therefore to thee are due 

Whate’er their summer sweetness; and I strew, 
Sadly, such flow'rets as on hillocks green, 

Or mountain-slope, or hedge-row, yet my hand 

May cull (with many a recollection bland, 

And mingled sorrow), Warton, on thy tomb, 

To whom, if bloom they boast, they owe their bloom ! 





THE BELLS OF OSTEND.$ 
BEAUTIFUL MORNING, AFTER A STORM, 


No, i never, till life and itg shadows shall end, 
Can forget the swect sound of the Bells of Ostend ! 


3 Allading 





1 some pathetic lines in Warion's Ode to Fancy. 


ng 


4 See Warton’s Gile on West's translation of Pinclar. 





and the pine following pieces were frst published ander 
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The day eet in darkness, the wind it blew lond, 

And rung as it pass'd, through each murm’ring shroud :* 
My forehead waa wet with the spume of the spray, 
My heart sigh'd in secret for those far away; 
When slowly the morning advanced from the East, 
The toil and the noise of the tempest was ceased ; 
The peal, from a land I ne'er saw, seem'd to say, 

« Let the Stranger forget every sorrow to day; 
And I never, till life and its shadows shall end, 
Can forget the sweet sound of the Bells of Omend. 


Yet the short-lived emotion was mingled with pain— 
I thought of those eyes I should ne'er see again; 

1 thought of the kiss, the last kiss, which J gave, 
And a tear of regret fell unseen on the wave. 

I thought of the schemes fond affection had plann’d, 
Of the trees, of the tow'rs, of my own native land— 








But still the aweet sounds, as they swell’d to the air, 
Seem’d tidings of pleasure, though mournful, to bear; 
And I never, till life and its shadows shall end, 

Can forget the sweet sound of the Bells of Ostend! 





STORMY EVENING AT WEYMOUTH, + 


ON WEARING THE MISSES THOMSON, OF PORTMAN- 
SQUARE, SING PERGOLESI'S CELEBRATED «PAX, PAX.» 


As T roam, hoary Ocean, sions on thy side, 

And hear, swelling-hollow, the dash of the tide; 

I think, when my heart is with sadness opprest, 
"T is the dirge of the dead in thy caverns that rest! 


But when ev’ning has closed on the turbulent din, 
And the song of sweet harmony echoes within ; 
Every thought is shut out, but of tender delight, 
Like the roar of thy billows that rock to the night! 





O happy, if thug, when each tumult was past, 
Every passion unfelt, as unheard blows the blast; 
The heart in the mansion of love might be blest, 
While peace with such fnelodies sung it to rest! 


——— 


THE LAPLANDER'S SONG. 
SCKNE—THE NORTH-SEA. 


"T ss now mid winter's reign,@ 
O'er the unmoving main 
The ice is stretch'd in dead expanse, 
Above, the meteors dance, 
Whilst o'er the star-light hills afar, 
The rapid rein-deer whirls the ahadowy car. 


SONG. 


No sound gs heard over the plain, 
Yeta ie. that is softer than morn, 
Sits still on the tract of the main, 
And decks the cold ice-hills (Brlorn : 
O'er the snow, through the forests, in silence I ride, 
And mark the swift shadow that Hits by my side. 





+ Yet fleeter and flecter speed on, my rem-deer, 
Till we rest in the juniper grove ;? 
My whistle no more on the hills thou shalt hear,. 
But in freedom shalt go, 
O'er the rocks and the snow, 
Or at home be carest by my love. 


«sigh, as forlorn o'er the mountains I stray, 
O when shall 1 gaze ou her charms? 
The long summer's day 
Shall speed happy away, 
And then, when the stars of the winter shine clear, 
She shall wake, and the pines, as they murmur, shalt 
hear, 
And again hide her head immy arms!s 





A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, 


ON THE CITADEL AT PLYMOUTH, RETURNING, AS THE 
SHIP, IN WHICH HER HUSBAND SAILED, DISAPPEARED. 
+ Ksex the dim sail'no more— * . 
It is pass'd likgthe track of the wind; 
And thou mayst forget, on some far sever'd shore, 
The friend thou hast left behind, 
But every warm blessing my soul can bestow, 
Go @ith thee wide over the main; 
And mayst thou—oh never —my wretchedness know, 
Till we meet—meet in transport—again! 


« Thy voice—now I hear it no more— 
That spoke so endearing ang kind; 
Thear but the sound of the sufges that roar, 
And the gea-bird that cries in the wind : 
And cold hangs the evening, the rack hurries fast, 
And wet is my hair with the rain; 
O how many a night shall be heavily past, 
Ere J rest on thy bosom agaiu! 


« When darkness descends on the sea, . 
Wilt thou to thy cabin retire, 

And think with a tear of affection on me, 
And my desolate evening fire? 

How mournful, alas, will that evening low'r! 
1 shall watch, as it falls, the cold rain; 

And count every night, every mora, every hour, 
Till E rest on thy bosom again.» 





LINES ON FALCONER. 


WRITTEN FOR GLARKE'S ELEGANT EDITION OF PAL- 
CONEN’S EXQUISUTE POEM, « THE SHIPWRECK,» 


Wnar pile and bleeding Youth { while the felt blast 

Howls o'er the wreck, and fainter sinks the ery 

OF struggling wretches, ere o'erwhelm'd they die) 

Yet floats upborne upon the driving mast?? 

Wl fear where Is not much nature in this, considering ihe gene~ 
ral character of tbe Laplanders; but I must leave it to the indul- 
gence of the reader, He will, honever, recollectglie beuutifal, ballad 
40 excellently translated by Coaset:— 





The snows are dissolving oa Torne’s rude side, 

And the ice, G Lullea, rolle down thy dark tide ; 
Thy dark stream, Lallen, flows frely away, 

And the snow-drop uafalds its pate beauties to day. 


The whole tong is as delicate in sentiment, as it is striking in 


the title of « Smaiter Sea-Pleces and Epitaphs,» and. inserlbed to | poetical beauty, 


her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire. 
1 Shrouds are the ropes of the mast. 


* Two with Arion yet (he mast apbore, : 
‘That now above the ridges reach'd theshore,— Shipwreck, b. iii. 








_— 
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O poor Arion, hasthy sweetest strain, 
That charm'd old ocean's wildest eolitude, 
‘At this dread hour his dacksome might subdued? 
Let sea-maids thy reclining head sustain ; 
And wipe the blood, and briny drops, that soil 
Thy looks, and give once more thy wreathed shell 
To ring with melody:—Oh fruitless toil! 
Hark! o'er thy head again the tempests awell; 
Hark! hark! again the storm’s black demons yell 
More loud; the billowing deep reclaims his spoil! ' 
Peace! Peace! and weeping sea-mdids sing thy knell 





STOKE'S-BAY. 
APRIL, 1803.7 


Ae light upon the sea the wherry goes, 

Nor flitting bid, nor murmurs from the shore, 
Nor waters, parted by the whisp'ring oar, 

Have power to break the spell, or discompose 
‘The rapt and quiet spirit! When my heart 

Oft throbs with sad remembrance, thus { love 
To lose a silent hour: the clouds depart, 


One after one, of shadowy thoughts, nor move 


A siyh, or move unfelt: then every cross 

Of upland life, and every heartfelt loss 

No more the mind with dark suffusion blot, 
But, like the clouds of the aérial haze, 

Silent rnd soft, and fading as we gaze, 

Stray o'er the spirit, and disturb it not! 

So, scarcely felt, the cares of life subside! 

But prouder feelings swell the patriot’s heart, 
And tears of conscious animation start, 

‘When, stately streaming o'er the morning tide, 
He sees the tall ships in their glory ride 3 

Fach partial thought, e’en like the passing wind, 
Js gone—new triumphs flash upon his mind— 
Whilst to each meaner object senseless grown, 
He for his country breathes, and lives, and feels, alone. 


——— 
EPITAPH 


—— WALMESLEY, ESQ. IN ALVERSTOKE CHURCH, 
HANTS. 


o 





On! they shall ne'er forget thee—they, who knew 
Thy soul benevolent, sincere, and true; 

The poor, thy ingen thy bounty fed, 
Whom age left shi ig in its dreariest shed; 

Thy Friends, who sorrowing saw thee (when disease 
Seem'd first the genial stream of life to freeze) 


Pale from thy hospitableghome depart, 
Thy hand still open, and yet warm thy heart! 


But how shall she her love, her loss, express — 
Thy widow, in this uttermost distress, 
When she with anguish hears her lisping train 
Upon their buried father call in vain? 


4 Falconer was shipwrecked first in the Britannie, aud after. 
enrds lost in the Aurora. 

> The Author at the iime slowly recovering from a severe ii 
; and he cannot omit this opportunity of expressing his grai 
to Mr James Nooth, of Bath; and ta his brother De Heary 
Bowles. physician on gho staff to the military hospital at Forton, 
nent Gosport. 

4 Ships at Spithead. 














She wipes the tear despair had forced to flow, 
She lifts her took beyond this vale of woe, 

And rests (while humbled in the dust she kneels) 
On him who only knows how much she feels. 


° 
EPITAPH ON THE REV. JOHN HONEYWOOD, 


IN THE CATHEDRAL AT BATH. 





Quz vox ex imo pervenit missa sepulehro? 
« Desine tu conjux, sola relicta, queri. 

En anima exultans cerlis spatiatur et alté 
Despicit humanas, libera, jeta, vices! 

Te solum Ado reminiscitug anxia amore, 
Et paulum ‘ fractas plorat amicitias;” 

Donec tempus erit, cum nubila cuncta recedent, 
Nosque iterum, zterno feedere junget amor!» 





AGE, 


Ace, thou the loss of health and friends shalt mourn! 
But thou art passing to that night-still bourne, 
Where labour sleeps: The linnet, chitt'ring loud 

To the May morn, shall sing; thou, in thy shroud, 
Forgetful and forgotten, sink to rest, if 
And grass-green be the sod upon thy breagt!+ 


—=—- 


ON A YOUNG WOMAN, 
WHO DIED AT EIGHTEEN, LEAVING AN INFANT CHILD. | 


He, whom I loved, betray'd—forsook ! 
Adeft my habe in helpless years, 

For deep despair was on my look, 
And gave my bloom of youth to tears. 


Pity me not; but, maidens fair, 
Who pass as gay a6 summer by, 
Think that ye hear a voice—s Beware, 
Lest ye too broken-hearted die.» 





RUBENS' LANDSCAPE ; 


WRITTEN IN LONDON, MAY 1803, SUGGESTED BY A 
MAGNIFICENT PICTURE, IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR 
GEORGE REAUMONT.? 


Nay, let us gaze, even till the sense is full,” 
Upon the rich creation, shadow’ so 


' The reader may remember a beautiful listle ballad in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Muid's Tragedy :— 


Lags garland oo my hearse, 

Of the dismal gew ; 

Maidens, willow-branches bear, 
Say I died true. 

‘My love was false, bat I was true 
From my bonr of bieth ; 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightty, gentle cart 

+ Those Lines wore first published wi 












‘the following Dedicatlon : 





U have myself exporienced from lor Ladyship and Sir George Bea 
moat, as that have ap opportunity of ‘amall return of gra” 
aitude, for the greatest obli conferred by her family upoa 
‘one who lives not to thank them—my Faiber. (c)— May agrh, 1803.» 











William Thomas Bowles, presented to the lisings of 
., Somerset, by Sohn Wiles, exg- 
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That not great Nature, in her loftiest pomp 

OF living beauty, ever, on the sight, 

Rose snore magnificent; nor aught so fair 
Hath Fancy, in her wild and sweetest mood, 
Amaged of things most lovely, when the sougls 
OF this cold cloudy world at distance sink, 
And all alone the warm idea lives 

OF what is great, or beantiful, or good, 

In Nature's yencral plan. 


So the vast scope, 
O Rubens! of thy mighty mind, and sach 
The fervonreof thy pencil, pouring wide 
The still Humination, tRat the mind * 
Panses, absorb'd, and scarcely thinks what pow'rs 
OF mortal art the sweet enchantment wrought, 
She secs the painter, with no human touch, 
Create, embellish, animate at wil, 
‘The mimic scenes, from Nature's ampler range, 
Caught, as hy inspiration, while the clouds, 
High wand'ring, and the fairest form of things 
Scem, at lis bidding, 10 emerge, and burn 
With radiance and with life! 





Let us, subdued 
Now to the mapic of the moment, lose 
The thoughts of tife, and mingle every sense 
Even in the scenes before us ! 


The fresh morn 
Of summer shines; the white clouds of the East 
Ave crisp'd; beneath, the bluey ehampaign steams; 
The Ianks, the meadows, and the flow’rs, send-up 
An incensed exhalation, like the meck 
And holy praise of itn, whose soul’s deep joy 
The lone woods witness: Thou, whose heart is sick 
Of vanities; who, in the, throng of men, 
Dost feel no lenient fellowship ; whose eye 
Turns, with a languid carclessness, around 
Upon the toiting crowd, sti}l murarring on, 
Restless ;—O think, in summer scenes, like these, 
How sweet the sense of quiet glndliness, 
That, like the silent hreath of morning, steats 
From lowly nooks, and-feuls itself expand 
Amid the Works of Nature, to the Power 
That made them: to the awful thought of Him 
Who, when the morning stars shouted for joy, 
Bade the great sun from tenfold darkness burst, 
The green earth roll ip light, and solitude 
First hear the voice of inan, whilst hills and woods 
Stood eminent, in orient hues array'd, 
His dwelling,—and all living Nature spiled, 
As in this pictured semblance, beaming full 
Before us! 











Mark again the various view— 
Some city’s far-off spires and domes appear, 
Breaking the long horizon, where the morn 
Sits blac and soft: what glowing imagery 
Is spread beneath !—Towns, villages, light smok@ 
And scarce-seen windmill-sails, and devious woods, 
Cheelring mid sunshine the grass-level land, 
That stretches fram the sight: 


Now nearer trace 
The form of trees distinct, the broad brown oak,» 





i 








The poplars, that, with silvery trans, incline, q 
Shading the lonely castle: flakes of fight 

Are flung behind the massy groups, that, now 

Enlarging and enlarging still, unfold 

Their separate heauties.—Bnt awhile delay— 

Pass the font-bridge, and listen (for we hear, 

Or think we hear her), listen to the song 

Of yonder milk-maid, as she brims her pail, 

Whilst in the yellow pasture, pensive near, 

The red cows ruminate, 





« Break off, break off,» for lo! where, ali alarm'd, 
The small birds, from the late resounding perch, 
Fly various, Lush'd their early sony; and mark, 
Reneath the darkness of the bramble-bank 

That overhangs the half-seen brook, where nod 
The How'ring rushes, dewsbesprent; with breast 
dy, and cinerald wing, the king-fisher 

5 through the dripping sede away ; what shape 
the woodLind habitants, 

Marring the music of the dawn? Look round, 
See, where he erceps, beneath the willowy stump, 
Cow’! and low, step silent after step, 

The booted Fowler: keen bis look, and fixt 

Upon the adverse bank, while, with firm Land, 

He grasps the deadly abe: bis dog, with ears 
Mang back, and still and steady eye of fire, 

Points to the prey; the hoor, intent, moves on 
Panting, and creeping close heneath the leaves, 
And fears lest even the rusting reeds hetray 

His foot-fall; nearer yet, and yet more near, 

We stalks: Ali! who shall save the hecdless group, 
The speckled partridges, that in the sun, 

On yonder hillock green, across the stream, 

Bask unslarm'd beneath the hawtorn bush, 
Whose aged boughs the crawling blackberry 
Intwines? 


























And thus, upon the sweetest sccnus 
OF human loveliness, and social peace 
Domestic, when the full fond heart reclines 
Upon its hopes, and almost mingles tears 
Of joy, to think that in this hollow world 
1 bliss should be its portion; Then (alas! 
The bitter change), then, with his anbeard step, 
In darkness shrouded, yet approaching fast, 
Death, from amidst the sunny flow'rs, lifts up 
Mis giant dread anatomy, and sruites, 
Smits the fair prospect once, whilst ev'ry bloous 
Hangs rived, and a sound ofgnourning {ills 
The lone and blasted valley: But no sound 
Js here of sorrow or of death, though she, 
The country Kate, with shining morning cheek 
(Who, in the tambril, with her market-geer, 
Sits seated highy scems to expect the flash 
Exploding, that shall lay thy innocent 
And feather'd tenants of the landseape Jow, 
Not so the clown, who, licedless whether life 
Or death betide, across the splashy ford 
Drives slow; the beasts plod on, foot following foot, | 
Aged and grave, with half-erected ears, 











1 The Kandscape is on so targe a scale, Rt all these cfreum= 
alunces are mast accurately delineated, The birds are chaffinches, 
sparrows, ets. 
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As now his whip above their matted manes 

"Hlangs trem’lons, while the dark and shallow streatn 
Flashes beneath their fetlock ; he, astride 

On harness saddle, not a sidelong look 

Deigns at the breathing landscape, or the maid 
Smiling behind ; the cold and lifeless calf 

Her sole companion ; and so mated oft 

Is same sweet maid, whose thrilling beart was form'd 
For dearer fellowship. But lift the eye, 

And hait the abode of rural case.—The man 

Walks forth, from yonder antique hall, that looks 
The mistress of the scene; its turrets gleam 
Amid the trees, and cheerful smoke is secn, 
Asif no spectred shape (though most retired 
‘The spot) there ever wander'd, stoled in white, 
Along the midnight chambers; but quaint Mab 
Wer tiny revels ted, dll the rare dawn 

Peep'd out, and chanticleer bis shrill alarm 
Beneath the window rung, then, with a wink 
The shadowy rout are vanisl’d ! 








As the morn 

Jocund ascends, how lovely is the view 
To him who owns the fair domain! the friend 
Of his still hours is near, to whom he vow'd 
Mis trath : her eyes reflect his bliss; his heart 
Beats high with joy; his tittle children play, 
Pleased, in his pathway ; one the scatter'd flow'rs 
Straggling collects, the other spreads its arms, 
In speechiess blandishment, upon the neck 
Of its caressing nurse. 

Siill let us gaze, ® 
And image ev'ry form of heartfelt joy 
Which scenes like these bestow, that charm the sight, 
Yot soothe the spirit: all is quiet here, 
Yet cheerful as the green sea, when it shines 
Tn some still bay, shines in its loneliness 
Beneath the breeze, that moves, and hardly moves, 
The placid surface. 


On the balustrade 
Of the old bridge, that o'er the moat is thrown, 
‘The fisher with Lis angle leans intent, 
And wrns, fron the bright pomp of spreading plains, 
To watel the nimble fry, that glancing oft 
Beneath the grey arch shoot! O happiest he 
Who steals through life, untroubled as uuscen! 
The distant city, with its crowded spires, 
That dimly shines upon his view, “wakes 
No thought, but that of pleasere more composed, 
As the winds whisper him to sounder sleep. 
He leans upon the faithful art of her 
For whom his youthful heart heat, fondly beat, 
When life was new : time steals away, yet health 
And exercise are his; and in these shades, 
Tho’ sometimes le has mourn’d a proud world’s wrong 
Mle feels an independence that all cares 
Reeasts with a carol of content; he hears 
The green leaves of bis old paternal trees 
Make music, soothing as they stir; the elm, 
‘And poplar with its silvery trunk, that shades 
The greengward of the bank before his porch, 
Are to him as companions,—while le turbs 
With mare endearment to the living smile 
OF those lis infants, who, when he is dead, 















Shall hear the music of the self-same trees 
Waving, till years roll on, and their grey hairs 
Go to the dust in peace. 


Away, sad thought!— 

Lo where the morning light, through the dark wood, 
on the window-pane is flung, like fire. 
1, Life, and Hepe; and thou, preat work of art, 
‘That ‘mid this populous and busy swarm? 

OF men, dost smile serene, as with the hues 

OF fairest, grandest Nature; mayst thou speak 

Not vainly of tl’ endearments and hest joys 
‘That Nature yields. The manliest heart that swells 
With honest English feelings (while the eye, 
Sadden'd, but not cast down, bebotds far off 

The darkness of the onward rolling storm), 
Charm’d for a moment by this mantling view, 

{ts anxious tumuits shall suspend : and « Such,» 
‘The pensive paiviot shall exclaim, « thy scenes, 

My own beloved country, such the abode 
OF rural peace! and while the soul has warmth, 
And voice has energy, the brave arm strength, 
England, thou shale not fall! The day shail come, 
y ‘| now is, that thon shalt lift thyself, 

And woe lo hina who sets upon thy shores 

Lis hostile foot! Proud vietor thougl: he be, 

Ulis bloody march shall never soit a tlow'r 
| That bangs its sweet hed, in the morning dew, 
On thy green village banks! his muster’d hosts 
all be roll'd hack in thousands, and the surge 
them! Then, when Peace illmpes once more, 
My countey, thy green nooks and inmost vales, 

It will be sweet amidst the forest glens 
To stray, and think upon the distant storm 

That bow!d, but injured not!» 























At thoughts like these, 
What heart, what English heart, but shall beat high? 
Meantime, its keen flash pass'd, thine eye intent, 
Beaumant, shall trace dhe mastur-strokes of art, 

And view th’ assemblage of the finish'd piece, 

As with bis skill, who form'd it: Buder views 
Savage, with solitary pines, hang high 

Amid the broken crags (where scowling wait 

The tieree banditti;, stern Salvator's hand 

ill apily shade  O'er Ponssin's clust'ring domes, 

} Withwunple umbrage, the black woods shall hang, 

{ Beneath whose waving gloom the sudden flash 

YF broken tight, upon the brawling stream 

s flung below. 





















Aérial Clande shall paint 

fane peering o'er the summer woods, 
lake below, or distant seas, 

s, in the pellucid atmosphere, 

| Soft gleaming to the marn: Dark on the rock, 

| Where the red lightnings hurst, shall Wilson stand, 

Like mighty Shakspeare, whom the imps of fire 

wait: Nor oh, sweet Gainshorouglh shall thee 

| The muse forget, whose simple landscape smiles 

Attractive, whether we delight to view 

‘The couage chimney through the high wood peep, 

Or beggar beauty stectch her litte hand 

: With leok most innocent; or homeward kine 


| The grey 
‘The 
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Wind through the hollow road at eventide, 
Or browze the straggling branches. 


Scenes like these 
Shall charm all hearts, while truth and beauty live, 
And Nature's pictured loveliness shall own 
Each master's various touch; but chiefly thou, 
Great Rubens, shalt the willing senses lead, 
Enamour'd of the varied imagery, 
That filts the vivid canvas, swelling still 
On the enraptured eye of taste, and still 
New charms unfolding; though minute, yet grand, 
Simple, yet most luxuriant, every light 
And every shatle, greatly opposed, and all 
Subserving to one magical effect, 
OF Truth and Harmony. 


So glows the scene; 
And to the pensive thought refined displays 
The richest rural Poem: oh:may views 
So pictured animate thy classic mind, 
Beaumont, to wander "mid Sicilia scenes, 
And catch the beauties of the Pastoral Bard,’ 
Shadowing hits wildest landscapes.— Ana's firce, 
Bebrycinn rocks, Anapus’ holy stream, 
And woods of ancient Pan: the broken crag 
And the old fisher here; the purple vines 
There bending; and the smiling boy,? set down 
To guard, who, innocent and happy, weaves, 
Intent, his rushy basket, to ensnare 
The chirping grasshoppers, nor sees the while 
The lean fox meditate her morning meal, 
Eyeing his scrip askance, whilst farther on 
Another treads the purple grapes—he sits, 
Nor aught regards, but the green rush he weaves, 


O Beaumont ! let this pomp of light and shade 
Wake thee, to paint the woods, that the sweet Muse 
Has consecrated : shen the summer-scenes 
OF Phasidamus,3 clad in richer light, 
Shall glow, the glancing poplars, and clear fount; 
While distant times admire (a8 now we trace 
This sammer-mantling view) hoar tna’s pines, 
The vine-hung-grotts, and branching planes, thatshade 
‘The silver Arethusa’s stealing wave. 





ON THE HARP, AND DESPAIR, OF COWPER. 


Sweet bard! whose tones great Milton might approve, 
And Shakspeare, from high fancy’s sphere, 
Turning to the sound his ear, 

Bend down a look of sympathy and love; 

0 swell the lyre again, e 

As if in full yecord it pour’d an angel’s strain! 

But ah! what means that look aghast, 

Even while it seem’d, in holy trance, 
On scenes of bliss above to glance? 
Was ita fiend of darkness pass'd! 
Oh speak— 
Paleness is upon his cheek— 


' Theocritas, Altuding to a design of ilastrating the plerurerque 
character of the venerabte Sicilian, by paintings of Sir George, from 
new transtations of Messrs Sotheby, Rogers, Howley, W. Spencer, 
ued the author, 

3 Landsoopes taken from the drat idyll of Theocritas. 

* Seo the exquisite lnndseape im the seveath iaytl, 











dial ia the Charchyard (inclusive), were published separately (a 


On his brow the big drops stand, 
To airy vacancy 
Points the dread silence of his eye, ‘ 
And the loved lyre it falls, falls from his nerveless hand! 


«Come, peace of mind, delightful guest, 
0 come, and make thy downy nest 
Once more on his sad heart;» 
Meck Faith, a drop of comfort shed; 
Sweet Hope, support his aged head; 

And Charity, avert the burning dart! 
Fruitless the pray'r—the night of deeper woes 
Seems o'er the head een now to close; 

Jn vain the path of purity he trod, 

In vain, in vain, 
He pour'd from fancy's shell his sweetest hermit strain— 
‘He has no hope on earth—forsake him not, 0 God! 





PROSPERO’S ADIEU TO ARIEL, 


«Now be free, and fare thee well,» 
My spirit, my loved Ariel. 


To freedom and delight resign’, 
Speed upon the viewless wind, 
Speed upon the wind, or play, 
Following swift the summer ray, 
Buoyant on the western breeze, 
Over hills and over seas! 


Or in the bell of shelt’ring flow'r, 
When passing steams the vernal show'r, 
Couch upon the trembling stem, 

Yet shake not from its cup the gem; 
Then away, away, away, 
Where the rainbow-tints decay! 


Never more shalt thou perform 
My fearful hests amid the storm, 
Pour the lightning’s angry blaze, 
Whilst all around is wild amaze! 
Never more shult,thon go forth, 

« Upon the sharp wind of the North, 
Or do mycrrands: in the deep, 
Where the dead of ages sleep! 


A thousand fathoms now below, 
Thus my wizard wand I throw. 
Ceasud for even is the spell, 


Thou be free, and fare thee well, 4 
. ——— 
LINES 


WRITTEN 1N BREMHILL GARDEN, SEPT. 1808," 


Comz, and where these ruonels fall, 
Listen to my madrigal ! 


Far from all sounds of all the strife 
‘That murmurs through the walks of life ; 
From Grief, Inquietude, and Fears, 

From scenes of Riot, or of Tears; 


1 This and thepieces which follow, down to the Lines ona « San- 





volume entitted, «Poms written chieAy at Brembill, in Wilt 
shire,» dedicated to the Countess of Cork and Orrery. 
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From Passions, eank’ring day by day, 
‘That wear the inmost heart away; 
From pale Detraction’s envious spite, 
That worries where it fears to bite ; 
From mad Ambition’s worldly chace ; 
Come, ard in this shady place, 
Be thine Contentment’s humble joys, 
And a life that makes no noise, 

. Save when Fancy, musing long, 
Turns to desultory song ;' 
And wakes some lonely melody, 
Like the water dripping by. 
Come, and where these rannels fall, 
Listen to my madrigal! 

\ Bremhill Garden, Sept, 1808. 





a 
OLD TIME’S HOLIDAY, 


SUGGESTED ON SEEING A PICTURE OF TIME PLAYING ON 
A HARP. - 


Apyahaag peperat Tadtas xpovas Gla napsprev, 
Kat pavag wena: pbeyyopevay pepo. 
‘Quoted from Caupen. 


‘Though swift-the moments pase slong, 
‘To some they scarcely soem to more ; 
‘Whilst Fancy stogs ber eltia song, 
Of Hope, of Joyance, and of Love. 
e 





As through a valley far remote I stray'd, 
Methought, beside a mould'ring temple's stone, 
‘The tale of whose dark structure was unknown, 

T saw the form of Time: his acythe’s huge blade 

Lay swathed in the grass, whose gleam was seen 

Fearful, as oft the wind, the tuksocks green 

Moved stirring, to and fro: the beam of morn 

Cast a dim lustre om his look forlorn ; 

When touching a responsive instrument, 

Stern v’er the chords his furrow’d brow he bent: 

Meantime @ naked boy, with aspect sweet, 

Play'd smiling with the hour-glass at his feet! 

Apart from these, and in a verdant glade, 

A sleeping Infant ou the moss was laid, 

O'er which a female form her vigils kept, 

And watch'd it, sofdy-breathing as it slept. 

Then { drew nigh, and to my list'ning ear 

Came, stealing soft and slow, this ditty clear: 


« Lullaby, sing lullaby,~- 
Sweetest babe, in safety Jie ; 
T thy mother sit and sing, ‘s 
‘Nor hear of Time the hurrying wing. 
« Here, where innocence reposes, 
_ _ Fairy sylphs, your sports delay; 
Then the breath of morning roses 
From its bed of bliss convey. 


« Lullaby, sing lulaby— 

Sweetest babe, in safety lie; 

I thy mother sit and sing, 

Nor hear of Time the hurrying wi 





* And Fancy, vold af sorraw, turns to song.—Panxzte. 


Hush‘d in sweet slumber, its calm eye-tids closed, 

One Jittle hand upon its heaving breast, 
Amidst the flow’rs a beauteous Child reposed, 

And ring-doves murmur'd it to stiller rest, 
Unscen, far off, the mutt'ring thunder roli'd, 

Unheard, far off, the meteor lightnings play'd; 
When all was sunshine here; and clouds, like gold, 

Hung, as delaying, o'er the shadowy glade, 
Tturn'd, and lu! a bevy bright and fair 

Come dancing, youths and virgins in a throng. 
Heard ye the animated air 

Rich tones of pleasure and of hope prolong? 


«Golden lads and lasses gay, +? 
Now is life's sweet holiday: 
Time shall lay by his scythe for you, 
And Joy the valley with fresh violets strew.n 


Then sweeter came, methought with accents clear, 
The sony, in soft accordance to mine ear, 
It said, «Q Youth, still joyous on thy way, 
Mayst thou he found ; now that her purple wing 
The morning waves, and the fresh woodlands sing, 
Nor let cold wisdom’s voice thy beart dismay, 
Telling thee Hope and Pleasure last not long; * 
That Age will come, like pilgrim poor and old, 
And wan Disease, with cheerless aspect cold; 
But listen to my mirtheinspiring song: 
The shadow'd landscape, and the goldén sun, 
The skies so pure, the vernal paétures green, 
And hills and vales, at Aistance, softer seen, 
Invite thee, life’s glad race sectire to run; " 
Thine every joy the émiling prospect yields— 
To-morrow to fresh. streams and fairer fields.» 


As light of heart they pass'd along, 
At once the dark Musician changed his song:. 





« Who, in tender transport lying, 
While the gentle wizard sings, 

Thinks not of the hour that's flying, 
Or the noise of human things?» 


I look’d, and saw upon a lake, alone, 
j« Stealing beneath the bank, a Jittle boat 
(Upon whose sail the beams of morning shone) , 
Soft on its shade without a murmur float. 
Aérial rocks gieam'd o'er the woods remote: 
On all things round there was a silemee deep, 
Save when at times was heard the turtle’s note, 
Or distant pipe, or bell of wand’ring sheep. 
Upon tit bank myrtles and lilies grew, 
And spreading woodbines mark'd a sylvan cave, 
And sometimes, deck’d with Mow'rs of various hue, 
The grcen-sward slope descended to the wave. 








And in that boat, with look that witness'd joy 
And hope, a beautiful and winged Boy 
Sat at the helm, and as the breezes fann'd 
His yellow-stirring a, filing the sail 
Gently, he smiled, and lifted in hishand, , 
A blooming May-thorn, whrilet the Wizard sing, 
Old Time, as he himself were beautiful and young, 
And seem’d with moody joy the fairy sight to hait : 
* Golden Lads and Cosses mast 
All follow thee, and turn to dust,—Snaterrane. 
3 To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new,—Mitron. 
+ [pte gubernstor residens in peppe Cupide.—Orrn. 
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« Bless the hour Endearment gives! 
Who on earth's cold climate lives, 

But has felt his heart rejoice, 

When woman's smile, and woman's voice, 
Hath sent, with magical control, 

All sweetness to the soften'd soul? 


«Oh! Happiness, where art thou found 

(If indeed on mortal ground) 

But with faithful hearts alone, 

‘That Love and Friendship have made one— 
in tenderness and faith sincere, 

In affection’s sweetest tear.» 


It was a livelong holiday; 
And in that boat, far from the faithless crowd, 
They who true love and mutual trust avow'd, 
Pursned in peace their solitary way. 
And it was bliss to see the manly youth, 
Whose Jook bespoke sincerity and truth, 
Gaze upon her he loved, as he could bless 
TI’ Almighty Being, in the living light 
Of whose warm sun he felt such happiness, 
Whilst tears of transport almost dimm’d his sight. 
‘To tenderness and confidence resign’d 
On his protecting bosom she reclined 
Her head: and so, beneath the gleamy sail, 
They passed, amid the summer-shining vale. 


Meantime -the hoar Musician sings, 
Hiding the shadow of his sabfe wings :— 
« Come, and forget the coil of human things ! 
The sound of many sorrows, that dismay 
The shrinking heart of man, here dies away! 
Come, pure Endearment, be this moment thine; 
Kies from the lid the tears that rapturous shine, 
And let one Spirit of Affection say, 
Biest hours, but ali! too transient, could ye stay 
Your rapid flight, how sweet were life's long way!+ 


Now where a gloom of thicker myrtles grew, 
The fading vision lessen’d from my view. 
As far away the stealing shadows float, 
Still ev'ning slowly sheds her umbrage hoar, 
One streak of light strays from the parting boat, 
And softest sounds die on the distant shore. 
J stood like one who with delighted eyes 
Pursues the noon-tide rainbow as it flies; 
When from a cloud that sapphire-bright appear’d, 
Words, like the sound of waves remote, I heard: 


« Mortal, would thy seareh obtain 2 


True wisdom in a world of pain? 
Oh, when all the valleys ring 

To music of life’s opening spring, 

Let not Flattery's syren lay 

Lure thy trusting heart dstray. 

Let Guiety’s glad dance and song 
Detain, but not detain thee long. 
Love's enchanting visions gleam, 

But, ali! they @re not what they seem! 
Nor yet let sullen Care destroy 

Vernal hopes, and summer joy! 

Use the present, but not 30 

That it may lead to years of woe. 
Take the joys the Heav'ns impart, 
With a meek, a thankful heart; 


And think them, when they steal away, 
But as companions of a day. 

Love, and youth's delightful spring, 
Time shall bear with rapid wing ; 

But, when Passion’s hour is past, 
Fidelity and Truth shall last; 

Last till life’s few sands are run! 

And Nature views the sinking Sun ! 

Nor think that then the parting knell 
Sounds o'er the grave a last Farewell; 
For higher, purer joys remain, 

Far beyond yon starry plain ; 

Where sorrow shall no Joss deplore. 
Where Time and change shall he no more.+ 





I look’d, and saw no more the boat, the stream; 
Pass'd like the silent pictnres of a dream :— 

I turn'd to the same spot, where with white beard 
That Phantom-Minstrel o'er bis harp inclined ; 

T saw alone his Shadow vast, and heard 

The sonnd of mighty pennons, clanging in the wind! 





PICTURES FROM THEOCRITUS. 


INSCRIBED TO SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, BART. 


These are inserted morely with a view of calting the attention of 
Artists to somo of the romantic nnd pictaresque circumstances 
which distingyjsb the Pastorals of the old Sicilian. Thoy are not 
meant (0 be litern! translutions, and I have selected only those 
passages which appeared poetienl, and would form Landscapes, 





FROM YDYL. I. 
Ady tt td POvpioye, ete. 


Goatuean, how sweet above the Incid spring 
The high pines wave with breezy murmuring! 
So swect thy song, whose music might succeed. 
To the wild melodies of Pan’s own reed. 





TAYKSIS, 
More sweet thy pipe’s enchanting melody 


,| Than streams that fall from broken rocks on high, 


Say, by the nymphs, that guard the sacred scene, 
Where lowly tamarisks shade these hillocks green, 
At noon-tide shall we lie?—-— 

No; for o’er-wearied with the forest chace, 

Pan, the great Hunter God, sleeps in this place! 
Beneath the branching elm (while thy sad verse, 
O Thyrsis, Daphnis’ sorrows shall rehearse) 
Fronting the wood-nymph’s solitary seat, 

Whose fountains flash amid the dark retreat; 
Where the old statue leans, t and brown oaks wave 
Their ancient umbrage o'er the past’ral cave; 
There will we rest, and thou, as erst, prolong 

The sweet enchantment of the Doric song! 





¥ROM THE SAME IDYLL. 
Tots dz peta jpindus 70 yépuav— 


Manx, where the beetling precipice appears, 
The toil of the old Fisher, grey with years; 


1 I have purposely altered this image from the original. 
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Mark, as to drag the laden net he’strains, 
The lab'ring muscle and the swelling veins! 
There, in the’sun the cluster’é vineyard bends, 


"And shines empurpled, as tle morn ascends! 


A liule;boy, with idly-happy mien, 

To guard the grapes upon the ground is seen; 
Two wily foxes’ creeping”round appear 

(The scrip that holds his morning meal is near); 
One breaks the bending vines; with longing 
And lonk askance, one eyes the tempting scrip. 
He plaits and plaits his rushy net all day, 

And hopes the vagrant grasshopper his prey; 

He plaits his net, intent with idle care, 

Nor heeds how vineyard, grape, or serip may fare. 





FROM THF SAME. 

Ta Tex de 79 Gra Aapvis—— 

Wagns were ye, Nymphs, when Daphnis droop'd with 
love? 

In fair Poneus Tempe, or the grove 
Of Pindus? Nor your pastimes did ye keep, 
Where huge Anapus’ torrent waters sweep ; 
On Atna’s height, ab! impotent to save, 
Nor yet where Akis winds his holy wave! 





FROM THE SAME. 
Q Mew, Wey, der ent xar’ dipex. 


Pan, Pan! O mighty hunter, whether now, 
‘Thou roamest o'er Lyceus’ shaggy brow, 
Or Moenalus, outstretch’d in amplest shade, 
Thy solitary footsteps have delay’d ; 

Leave Helice’s romantic rock awhile, 

‘And haste, oh haste, to the Sicilian isle; 

Leave the dread monument, approach’d with fear, 
That Lycaonian tomb the gods revere. 

Here cease, Siciliam Muse, the Doric lay;— 
Come, Forest King, and bear this pipe away; 
Daphnis, subdued by love, and bow'd with woe, 
Sinks, sinks for ever to the shades below! 





FROM IDYL, VII, 
Ergp odoy, ete. 


He deft us;—we, the hour of parting come, 

To Prasidamus’ hospitable home, 

Myself and Eucritus, together wend, 

With young Amynticus, our blooming friend = 

‘There, alt delighted, through the summer day, 

On beds of rushes, pillow'd deep, we lay; 

Around, the lentisks, newly cut, were spread; 

Dark elms and poplars whisper'd o'er our head : 

‘A hallow'd stream, to all the wood-nymphs dear, 

Fresh from the rocky cavern murmur’d near: 

Beneath the fruit-leaves’ many-maniling shade 

The grasshoppers a coil incessant made; 

From the wild thorny thickets, heard remote, 

The wood-lark trill'd his far-resounding note; 

Loud sung the thrush, musician of the scene, 

And soft and sweet was peard the dove's sad note 
between. 


‘Then yellow bees, whose murmur soothed the ear, 
Went idly flitting round the fountain clear. 
Summer and autumn seem’d at once to meet, 
Filling with redolence the blest retreat, 


While the ripe pear came rolling to our fect. 


ae. 
FROM IDYL, XXII, 


‘Wurs the famed Argo now secure had pass'd 

The crushing rocks, « and that terrific strait 

That guards the wintry Poutic, the tall ship 
Reach'd wild Bebrycia’s shores ; bearing like Gods 
Mer God-descended Chiefs. They, from her sides, 
With scaling steps descend, and on the shore, 
Suvage, and sad, and beat by ocean winds, 
Strew'd their rough beds, and on the casual fire 
The vessels place. The brothers, by themselves, 
Castor and red-hair’d Pollux, wander far 

Toto the forest solitudes. A wood 

Immense and dark, shagging the mountain side, 
Before them rose; a cold and sparkling fount 
Weld with perpetual lapse, beneath its feet, 

OF purest water clear; scattring below, 

Streams, as of silver and of crystal, rose, 

Bright from the bottom : Pines, of statcliest height, 
Poplar, and plane, and cypress, branching wide, 
Were near, thick border'd by the scented llow'rs 
That lured the honey'd bee, when spring declines, 
Thick swarming o'er the meadows, There all day 
A huge man sat, of savage wild aspect; 

breast stood roundly forward, his broad back 
Seem’d as of iron, such as might befit 

A vast Colossus sculptured, Full to view 

The muscles of his brawny shoulders stood, 

Like the round mountain-stones, the torrent wave 
Has polish'd: from his neck and back, hung down 
A lion’s skin, held by its claws. Him first, 

‘The red-hair'd youth address'd :? » Hail, stranger, hail, 
And say, what tribes unknown inhabit here. + 





« Take to the seas thy ‘hail :’ I ask it not, 
Who never saw before, or thee, or thine. + 


« Courage! thou scest not men that are unjust 
Or cruel!» 


« Courage! shall I learn from thee? 
« Thy heart is savage; thou art passion’s slave.» 


+ Such as Lam thou seest; but land of thine 
T tread not.+ 


«Come, these hospitable gifts 
Accept, and part in peace. + 


«No; not from thee, 
My gifts are yet in store.» 


«Say, may we drink 
Of this clear fount?» 


« Ask, when wan thirst has pareh'd 
Thy lips.» 


1 Rocks which wore supposed to strike one against the other, and; 


socrush the sbip that attempted to pass between, 

2 The dialoguo which ensues is bighly characteristic in the ori~ 
ginal, but loses its offect iz translation. T bave endeavoured to 
pretorve it on account of its wildness and singularity. 
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« What present shall I give to thee?» 


+None. Stand before me as a man ; lift high 
Thy brandish‘d arms, and try, weak pugilist, 
Thy strength.» 


+ But say, with whom shall J contend? 
+ Thou seest him here ; nor in his art unskill'd 
« Then what shall be the prize of him who wii 
+ Or thou shalt be my slave, or I be thine.» 
« The crested birds so fight.» 








« Whether like birds 
Or lions, for no other prize fight we !s 
He said:—and sounded Joud his hollow conch; 
The gaunt Bebrycian brethren, at the sound, 
With long lank hair, come flocking to the shade 
OF that vast plane. 


Then Castor hied, and call’d 
The hero chiefs from the Magnesian t ship. 





To these Pictures from an Ancient, I have ventured 


to add, as Notes, some Pictures from the Modern 
School. 


FROM THE EXHIBITION, 1805. 


Wuar various objects strike with various force, 
Achittes, Hebe, and Sir Watkin's bo 
Hors summer scenes, there Penttand's stormy ridge, 
Lords, Ladios, Noah's Ark, and Cranford Bridge! 
Some chat display the ofogant design, 

‘Tho lucid colours, and the flowing line ; 

Somo ihut might make, alas! Waly Porter (a) store, 
And wonder how the devil they got there! 











Lan 


How clenr a strifo of light and shade f 
Tho face how touch'd with Nucure’s loveliest re 
The eye, how eloquent, and yet most meek | 
Tho glow eubdued, yor wmautiing on thy chovk! 
M—vo! mark, alone, thy boauteous face, 
But all is nature, digaity, and grace! 














How. Miss M 


O- wine thove tomptlog oyes, that faultless form ! 
Those looks with feeling and with nature warm, 
‘Tho neck, the softly-rwelling bosom hide, 
Nor, wanton gales, blow ihe light vest aside ; 
For who, when beauties nore than life excite 
Silent applaase, can gaze withoot delight? 
Bat innocence, enchanting maid, is tbla 
‘Thine eyes [a liquid light uncoatotous shine ; 
And, nay Lby breast na othor feelings prove, 
Thaw those of sympathy and mutual love ! 











EXHIBITION, 1807, 

Blind Fiddler, Wuxts. 
Wire mirth unfeign'd the cottage chimney rings, 
‘Though onty « vocal with four iddle-strings t> 
And see the poor blind Fiddler draws his bow, 
And lifts intent his time-denoting too ; 
While yonder Maid, as btytbe as birds in Jane— 
You almost hear ber whistle to the tune! 
Mard by, a Lad, in imitative gui 
Fix'd Hddle-tiko, the broken betiows plies. 
Befora the hearth, with looks of hazest joy, 
‘The Father chierups to the chittering Bot 
And snaps bis lifted thambs with mimic gleo, 
To the glad urchin on bis Mother's kneo! 

















' Sa called, from the country where [t was bullt. 
(@) A gontleman well kaowa for bie tanto, and fine collection. 


Tonxen's Morning. 


Un, for the morning chines with wolcome ray, 

And to the sunny #ea-beach let us stray, 

What orient hues proclnim ibe master's band! 
Hlow light the wave upon the balf-wet sand! 

How beautiful the sun ns wtill we gaze, 

Streams all diffusive, through the opening baz! 
Arlist—wheo to che thunder’s pealiug sound, 

Fire, mix'd with bail-stones, ran opon the gronad ; 
When partial darkness the dread prospect bid, 
And sole uspired the aged pyramid, 

Subli@ity thy genius seom’d to guide, 

’er Egypt's champaign desolate and wide; 

But bere delightful beauty reigns alone, 

And decks the morning scone with graces att her own, 











Sin Groncz Beavaont’s Keswick, 


How shalt T praise thee, Bonumont, whose nice skill 
Gan mould the soft and shadowy scano at will, 
Chastiso 10 harmony each gaudy ray, 

Simple, yot grond, the mountain scene display ; 
The Lake where s seems to sleep, 

Ws far retiring 0 deep ; 

Blond al? with classic, pure, poetic taste, 

And strike tho more with forms and cotours chaste? 








Caxcor's Marker Day. 


Tuxocox tho woot's maze our eyes delighted stray, 
To mark the Rustics on the Market Day. 

Benoath the branches winds the long white road ; 
Here peeps the rustic cattager's abode ; 

There, io the morniug sun, thy children play, 

Or the crone creeps along the duny way, 


Lootmennouns’s Scene in France. 


Anriss, Town thy genius ; butt the touch 
May be too restless, nod the glare too much: 
And sure nono ever caw a landscape shine, 
Basking ia beoms of such x aun as thine, 

Bot folt a fervid dow upon bis phiz, 

And panting cried, « oh, Lord, how hot it ta fs 


West's Death of Nelson. 


‘Tony 10 Britanoia’s telumphs on the mai 
See Nelson, pate and fainting, ‘mid the slain, 
Whilst Vietory sighs, stern in the garb of war, 
And points throng clouds the rocks of Trafalgar ! 

Hore conse the struin—but while thy halls shall cide, 
Britnin, dark shadowing the 1umulluous tide, 
May other Nelsons, on the sanguine main, 
Guide, like « God, the battle's hurrican 
And when the funerul's transient pomp is past, 
Wigh hang the daoner, hath’d tho battie’s blast, 
May the brave charucter to ages shine, 
And Genius (a) consecrate the immortal shrine. 

















WRITTEN AT SOUTHAMPTON-CASTLE.! 
INSCRIBED TO THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


‘Taw Moonlight is without,—and I could lose 

An liour to gaze, though Taste and Splendour here, 
As in a lustrous fairy palace, reign ! 

Reyardless of the lights that blaze within, 

Look upon the wide and silent sea, 

That in the shadowy moonbeam sleeps :— 


How still, 
Nor heard to murmur, or to move, it lies; 


{@) T cordially pay thie cribore to West, whose kindness and bene 
volencs equal his taleate, 

* Southampton-Castle is a magnificent pile, erected by tho Mare 
quis of Lansdowne, commending the most striking views of the 
river, the Ile of Wight, the New-Foratt, etc. 
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ining in Fancy’s eye, like the soft gleam, 
‘The eve of pleasant yesterdays! 


a 


The clouds 
Have all sunk westward, and the host of stars 
Secin in their watches set, as gazing on, 
While night's fair Empress, sole and beautiful, 
Molds her iflustrious course, through the mid heavens, 
Supreme, the spectacle, for such she looks 
Of gazing worlds :— 


How different is the scene, 
“1 That lies beneath this arched window's height! 
‘The Town, that murmur’d through the busy day, 
Is hush'd; the Roofs one solemn breadth of shade 
Veils; but the tow'rs, and taper spires above, 

The pinnets, and the grey embattled walls, 

And masts that throng around the southern pier, 
Shine all distinct in light; and mark, remote, 
O'er yonder elms, St Mary's modest Fane. 


Oh! if such views may please, to me they shine 
How more attractive! a few years have pase’d,t 
Since there [ saw Youth, Health, and Happiness, 
All circling round an aged Sire, whose hairs 

Are now in peace gone down ; he was to me 

A Friend, and atmost with a Father's smile, 

Hung o’er my infant muse. The cheerful voice 
Of Fellowship, the song of Harmony, 

And Mirth, and Wit,? were there. 


‘That scene is pass'd,— 
Cold Death and Separation have dissolved 
‘The evening circle of once-happy friends! 


So has it ever fared, and so must fare, 
With all.—I see the moonlight wat'ry tract 
That shines far off, beneath the forest-shades ! 
What seems it, but the mirror of that tide, 
Which noiseless, ‘mid the changes of the world, 
Nlolds its inevitable course, the tide 
OF years departing? to the distant eye 
Still seeming motionless, though hurrying on, 
From morn till midnight, bearing, as it flows, 
The sails of pleasurable barks! These gleam 
To-day, tomorrow other passing sails 
Catch the like sunshine of the vernal morn. 





+ 


Our pleasant days, are 08 the moon's brief light 
On the pale ripple, passing as it shines! 

But shall the pensive bard for this lament, 

Who knows how transitory are all worlds 

Before his eye who made them ? 


Cease the strain; 
And welcome still the social intercourse 
That soothes the world’s loud jarring, till the hour, 
When universal Darkness wrapping all 
This nether scene, a light from heav'n shall stream, 
Through clouds dividing, and a voice be heard, 
a « Here only pure and lasting bliss is found.» 


' Late Dean of Winchester, Dr Newton Ogle. 
2 T speak this of Mr Sheriden, who was often of the party. 





THE WINDS. 


‘Wuen dark November bade the leaves adieu, 
And the gale sung amid the sea-boy's shrouds, 
Methought I saw four winged forms, that flew, 
With garments streaming fight, amid the clouds— 
From adverse regions of the sky, 
In dim succession, they went by— 
The first, as oer the hillowy deep he past, 
Biew from his brazen tramp a far-resounding blast, 


Upon a beaked promontory high, 
With streaming heart, and cloudy brow severe, 
Mark’d ye the Father » of the frowning year? 
Dark vapours roli'd o'er the tempestuous sky, 
When creeping Winter from his cave came forth ; 
« Stern Courier of the Storm ! (he cried,) what 
From the North?» 


NORTH WIND. 
« From the vast and desert deeps, 
Where the lonely Kraken steps, 

Where fix'd, the icy mountains high 
Glimmer to the twilight sky ; 

Where, six lingering months to last, 
The night has closed,—the day is past,— 
Father, lo !{ come, J come: 

T have heard the wizard's drum, 

And the wither'd Lapland hag, 

Seal, with mutter'd spell, her bag = 

O'er mountains white, and forests sere, 

J flew, and with a wink am here.» 


WINTER, 
« Spirit of unwearied wing, 
From the Baltic’s frozen main, 
From the Russ’s bleak domain, 
Say, what tidings dost thou bring?» 


« Shouts, and the noise of battle!» and again 
‘The winged wind blew loud a deadly blast; 

« Shouts, and the noise of Battle,» the long main 
Seem’d with hoarse yoice to answer as he past. 


The moody South went by, and silence kept; 
The cloudy rack oft hid his mournful mien, 

And frequent fell the show'rs, as if he wept 
The eternal havoc of this mortal scene. 


He had heard the yell, and cry, 

And howling dance of Anarchy, 

Where the Rhone, with rusbing flood, 

Murmur‘d to the main, through blood:— 
He seem’d to wish he could for ever throw 
His misty mantle o'er a world of woe. 


But rousing him from his depending trance, 
Cold Eurus blew his sharp and shrilling horn ; 
In his right hand he bore an icy lance, 
That far off glitter'd in the frost of morn; 
The Old Man knew the clarion from afar, 
« What from the East?» he cried, 


Rast WIND. 
«Shouts, and the noise of War!» 

« Far o'er the land hath been my flight, 

O'er many a forest dark as night, 


* ‘Then comes the Father of the Tempest forth.— Tomson. 
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O'er champaigns where the Tartar’speeds, 
O'er Wolga’s wild and giant reeds, 

Or the Carpathian summits hoar, 
Beneath whose snows and shadows frore, 
Poland’s level lengtl unfolds 

Her tracktess woods and wild’ring wolds, 
Like a spirit, secking rest, 

I have pass'd from east 10 west, 

While sounds of discord and lament 
Rose from the earth, where'er 1 went! 

T care not; hurrying, as in scorn, 

I shook my lance, and blew my horn; 
The day shows clear; and merrily 

Along the Atlantic now I fly.» 


Who comes in soft and spicy vest, 

From the mild regions of the West? 

An azure veil bends waving o'er his head, 

And show’rs of violets from his hands are shed. 

“T is Zephyr,—with a look as young and fair 
As when his tucia wings convey'd 
That beautiful and gentle maid 

Psyche, * transported through the air, 

The blissful couch of Love's own God to share. 


Winter avaunt! thy haggard eye, 
Will scare him, as he wanders by, 
im ond the timid butterfly, 
He brings again the morn of May, 
The lark, amid the clear blue sky, 
Carols, but is not seen 80 high, 
And all the winter’s winds fly far away! 
Tcried, « 0, Father of the world, whose might, 
The storm, the darkness, and the winds obey, 
Oh, when will «bus the long tempestuous night 
OF warfare and of woe be roll'd away! 
Oh, when witl cease the uproar and the din, 
And Peace breathe soft, ‘ Summer is coming in!» 





ON WILLIAM SOMMERS, OF BREMHILL. 


Warn will the gravo shelter thy few grey hairs, 

O aged man? Thy sand is almost ran, 

And many a year, in vain, to meet the sun, 
Thine cyca have roll'd in darkness: want and cares 

Tiave been thy visitants from morn to morn. 
While, trembling on existence thou dost live, 
Accept what human charity can give; 

But standing thus, time-palsied, and forlorn, 
Like a scathed oak, of all its houghs bereft, 
God and the grave are thy best refuge left. 


When the bells rung, and summer's smiling ray 
Welcomed again the merry Whitsuntide, 

And all my humble villagers were gay; 

Isaw thee sitting on the highway side, 

‘To fecl once more the warm sun’s blessed beam : 
Didst thou then think upon thy own yay prime, 
On such a holiday, and the glad time 

When thou wert young and happy, like a dream 

Now perish'd? No; the murmur’d prayer alone 

Rose from the trembling lips towards the Throne 


' Alluding to a beautiful fable of Psyche, carriod by Zephyr to 
be married to Cupid. 





OF Mercy; that ere spring return’d again, 
And the long winter blew its dreary blast, 

To sweep the verdure from the fading plain, 
Thy burden would be dropr, thy sorrows past! 


O blind and aged man, bow’d down with cares, 
When will the grave shelter thy few grey hairs? 





THE VISIONARY; Hl 
OR THE YOUNG POET'S PARADISE. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS WILMOT. 


Twas Ilttle aware when the following Poem was written, that a 
young Poet, a mst interesting example (hating his extreme re- 
Higious melancholy) of such a character as 1 would doseribe, 
closed lis eyes upon this world in his a4at voor. 1 ullude to 
Henry Rirke White, Though w genuine Poet, good seuse was 
his distinguished characteristic. 





+ Ou ! lend that lute, sweet Archimage, + to me, 
Enongh of care and heaviness 
The weary lids of life depress, 
And doubly blest that gentle heart shall be, 
That woos of Poesy the visions bland, 
And strays forgetful o'er enchanted land ! 
Oli! tend that lute, sweet Archimage, to me.» 


So spoke, with ardent look, yet eyebrow sad, 
When he had pass'd o'er many a mountain rude, 
And many a wild and weary solitude, 

"Mid a green vale, a wand’ring Minstrel-lad, 

With eyes that shone in soften’d flame, 

With wings and wand, young Fancy came; 

And as she touch'd a trembling lute, 

The lone enthusiast stood entranced and mute. 

Jt was a sound that made his soul forego 

All thoughts of sadness in a world of woe. 


« Oh, tend that lute!» he eried! « Hope, Pity, Love, 
Shull listen ; and each valley, rock, and grove, 

Shail witness, as with deep-delight 

From oricat morn to dewy-stealing night 

My spirit wrapt in trance of sweetness high, 

Shall drink the heart-felt sound with tears of ecstacy!» 


As thus he spoke, soft voices seem'd to say, 
«Come away, come away; 
Where shall the heart-sick minstrel sleay, 
But (viewing all things like a dream) 
By haunted wood, or wizard stream? 
That, like a hermit weeping, 

the grey stones creeping; 

1 voice distinct, yet faint, 

Calls on Repose herself to hear its soothing plaint. 






« For him, romantic Solitude 
Shall pile sublime her mountains rude ; 





T him, with shades more soft imprest, 
The lucid lake’s transparent breast 

Shall show the banks, the woods, the hill, 
More clear, more beautiful, more still. 
For him more musical shall wave 

The pines o'er Echo's moonlight cave, 


. ' Chief Magician, or Fancy. 
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While sounds as of a fairy lyre 
% Amid the shadowy cliffs expire!» 


This vatley where the raptured Minstre! stood, 

Was shaded with a circling slope of wood, 

And rich in beauty, with that valley vied, 
‘Thessalian Tempe, crown’d with verdant bay, 
Where smooth and clear Peneus winds his way; 

And Ossa and Olympus, on cach side, 

Rise dark with woods; or that Sicilian plain 
Which Arethusa’s clearest waters lave, 

By many a haunt of Pan, and wood-nymph's cave, 

Ling’ring, and listning to the Doric strain 

Of him,» the Bard whose music might « succeed 

To the wild melodies of Pan's ? own reed!» 


This scene, the mistress of the valley, held, 
Fancy, a magic maid; and at her will, 
Aérial castles crown'd the gleamy hilt, 

Or forests rose, or lapse of water well’d. 

Sometimes she sat with lifted eye, 
And mark’d the dark storm in the western sky; 
Sometimes she look’d, and scarce her breath would 
draw, 
As fearful things, not to he told, she saw ; 
And sometimes, like a vision of the air, 
On wings of shifting light she floated here and there. 
In the breeze her gurments flew, 
OF the brightest skicy blue, 
Lucid as the tints of morn, 
When Summer tills his pipe of corn: 
Her tresses to each wing descending fall, 
Or, lifted by the wind, 
Stream loose and unconfined, 
Like golden threads, beneath her myrtle coronal. 





The list'ning Passions stood aloof and mute, 

As oft the west-wind touch’d her trembling lute. 

But when its sounds the youthful Minstrel heard, 
Strange mingled feelings, not to be express’d 
Rose undefined, yet blissful on his breast, 

And all the soften’d scene in sweeter light appear'd. 


Then Fancy waved her wand, and lo! 
An airy troop went heck'ning by: 
«Come from toil and worldly woe; 
Come live with us in yates remote,» they cry. 


These are the flitting phantasies; the dreams 
That lead the heart through all that elfin land, 
Where half-seen shapes entice with whispers bland. 

Meantime the clouds, imprest with livelier beams, 
Roll, in the lucid track of air, 

Array’d in colour'd brede, with semblances more fair. 
The airy troop, as on they sail, 
Thus the pensive stranger hail : 

«In the pure and argent sky, 

There our distant chambers lie; 

The bed is strew'd with blushing roges, 
‘When Quietude at eve reposes, 

Oft trembling lest her bow’rs should fade, 
Tn the cold earth's humid shade. 





! Theoeritus. 
2 Mera Wave ru deurepov aohov anotsst.—Idy! 





Come, rest with us, evanishing they cried— 
«Come, rest with us,» the lonely vate replied. 


Then Fancy beckon‘d, and with smiling mien, 
A radiant form arose, like the fair Queen 
Of Beauty : from her eye divinely bright, 
A richer lustre shot, a more attractive light. 
She said, « With fairer tints | can adorn 
The living Sandscape, fairer than the morn. 
The summer clouds in shapes romantic roll'd, 
And those that edge the Fading west, like galds 
The lake that sleeps in sun-light, yet impress’d 
With shades more sweet than real, on its breast; 
Mid haffling stones, beneath a partial ray, 
The small brook huddling its uneven way; 
The bluey fading hills, the silvery sea, 
And every scene of summer speaks of me: 
But most I wake the swectest wishes warm, 
Where the fond gaze is turn'd on woman's breathing 

form,» 


So passing silent through a myrtle grove, 

Reauty first led him to the bow'r of Love. 

A mellow light through the dim covert stray'd, 

And opening roses canopied the shade. 

Why does the burrying pulse-unhidden leap? 
Behold, in yonder glade that Nymph asleep! 

The heart-struck Minstrel hangs, with ling'ring gaze! 
Orr every charm his eyc impassion’d strays! 


An edge of white is seen, and scarcely seen 

(As soft she breathes), her coral lips between ; 

A lambent ray steals from her half-closed eye, 
As her breast heaves a short imperfect sigh. 
«Sleep, winds of summer! o'er the leafy bow'r, 
Nor move the Light bells of the nodding flow; 
Lest, but a sound of stirring leaves might seem 
To break the charm of her delicious dream! 
And ye, fond, rising, tbrobbing thoughts, away, 
Lest syren Pleasure all the soul betray!» 


Oh! turn, and listen to the ditty 
From the lowly cave of Vity. 
« On slaughter's plain, while Valour grieves, 
There he sunk to rest, 
And the ring-dove seatter'd leaves 
Upon his bleeding breast!» 


Ter face was hid, while her pale arms enfold 
What seem‘d an urn of alabaster cold; 
To this she press'd her heaving bosom bare: 

The drops that gather'd in the dank abode 
Fell dripping, on ber long dishevelt'd huir, 

And still her tears, renew’d, and silent, flow'd: 
And when the winds of autumn ceased to swell, 
At times wads heard a slow and melancholy knell! 


"T was in the twilight of the deepest wodd, 
Beneath whose boughs (like sad Cocytus, famed 
Through fabling Greece, from lamentation? named) 
A river dark and silent flow'd, there stood 
A pale and melancholy Man: intent 
His look upon that drowsy stream he bent, 


' Undefined feelings of things remote fram common life, 
> From lamentation named, and loud Inment.—Mitow. 
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As ever counting (when the fitful breeze 
With strange and hollow sound sung throngh the trees) 
Counting the sallow leaves, that down the current went. 
He saw them not— 
Earth seem'd to him one universal blot. 
Sometimes, as most distemper’d, to and fro, 
He paced; and sometimes fix'd his chilling look 
Upon a dreadful book, 
Tnscribed with secret characters of woe; 
While gibb’riog imps, as mocking him, appear’d, 
And airy laughter mid the dusk was heard, 


Then Fancy waved her wand again, 
And all that valley that so lovely smiled, 
Was changed to a hare champaign, waste and wild 
« What pale and phantom-horseman rides amain?+ 
"T is Terror,—all the plain, far on, is spread, 
With skulls and bones, and bodics of the dead! 
From his black trump he blew a louder blast, 
And earthquakes mutter’d as the Giant pase’d. 
Then said that Magic Maid, with aspect bland, 
«’T is thine to seize his phantom spear, 
"T is thine his sable trumpet to command, 
And thrill the inmost heart with shuddering fear.» 








But hark! to Music’s softer sound, 

New scenes, and fairer views accordant rise, 
Above, around, 

The mingled measure swells in air, and dies. 


Music, in thy charmed shell, 
‘What sounds of holy magic dwell? 
Oft when that shell was to the ear applied, 
Confusion of rich harmonies, 
All swelling rose, 
That came, as with a gently-swelling tide: 
Then at the close, 
Angelic voices seem’d, aloft, 
To answer, as it died, the cadence soft. 
Now, like the hum of distant ocean's stream, 
‘The murmurs of the wond’rons concave seem; 
And now cxullingly theie tones prolong 
The chorded Paans of the choral song. 


Then Music, with a voice more wildly sweet 
‘Than winds that pipe on the forsaken shore, 
‘When the last rain-drops of the west are o'er, 

Warbled: « Ob, welcome to my blest retreat, 

And give my sounds to the responsive lyre: 

With me to these melodious groves retire, 

And such pure feelings share 
As, far from noise and folly, soothe thee there.» 





Here Fancy (as the prize were won, 
And now she hail’d her favourite son) 
With energy impatient cried, - 
« The weary world is dark and wide, 
Lo! Yam with thee still to comfort and to guide.* 


« Nor fear if, grim before thine eyes, 
Pale worldly Want, a spectre, low'rg,: 
What is a world of vanities 
To a world as sweet as ours? 





| Thave placed Music Last, 
plies the bighest degree of eultiv 





ion. 
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When thy heart is ead and lone, 

And loves to dwell on pleasures flown, 

‘When that heart no more shall bound 

At some kind Voice's weli-known sound, 
“My spells thy drooping languor shail relieve, 

And airy spirits touch thy lonely harp at eve.» 


« Look! —Delight and Hope advancing 
(Music joins her thrilling notes), 
Oer the level lea come dancing : 
Seize the vision as it floats. 
Bright-eyed Rapture hovers o'er them, 
Waving light bis seraph wings, 
Youth exulting flies before them, 
Scattering cowslips as he sings!= 


+ Come now, my car pursue,» 
The wayward Fairy cried, 
« And high amid the fields of air, 
Above the clouds, together we will ride, 

And posting on the viewless wind, 

So leave the cares of earth, and all its thoughts, behind. 
1 can sail, and I can fly, 
To all regions of the sky, 
Or the shooting meteors course, 
On a winged griffin-horse!» 


She spoke: when Wisdom’s self drew nigh, 
A noble steroness in her searching eye,— 
Like Pallas helm’d, and in her hand a spear 
As not in idle warfare bent, but still 
As resolute, to cope, with every earthly ill. 
In youthful dignity severe, 
She stood ;—« And shall the aspiring mind, 
To Fancy be alone resign'd ? 
Alas!» she cried, « her witching lay, 
Too often leads the heart astray. 


« Still, weak minstrel, wouldst thou rove, 
Drooping in the distant grove, 
Forgetful of all ties that bind 
Thee, a brother, to mankind? 


« Has Fancy's feeble voice defied 

The ills to poor humanity allied? 

Can she, like Wisdom, bid thy sou sustain 
Its post of duty in a life of pain? 

Caa she, tike meek Religion, bid thee bear 
Contempt and hardship in a world of care? 


«Vet let not my rebuke decry, 
In all, her blameless witchery, 
Or from the Janguid besom tear 
Each sweet illusion nourish’d there. 


+ With dignity and truth combined, 
Stil may she rule the manly mind: 
Her sweetest magic still impart 
To soften, not subdue, the heart: 

Still may she warm the chosen breast, 
Not the Sovereign, but the Guest. 
Then shall she lead the blameless Muse 
Through all her fairest, wildest views; 
To mark, amid the flow'rs of morn, 
The bee go forth with carly horn; 





ink o perfect musical car im- | Of when the moon, a softer light 
| Shgds on the rocks and seas of night, 
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To hear the cireling Fairy Bands 
Sing, ‘Come unto these yellow sands. 
Sweeter is one tight than day, 

Fond enthusiast, come away 





+ Then Chivalry again shall call, 
The Champions to her banner’d hall! 


«The pipe, and song, with many a mingled shout, 
Ring through the forest, as the Satyr-rout 
Dance round the dragon-chariot of Romance: 
Forth pricks the Errant Knight with rested lance: 
Imps, Demons, Fays, in antic train succeed, 
The wayd'ring maiden, and the winged steed ! 
The muttering Wizard tarns, with haggard look, 
The bloody leaves of the aecursed hook, 
Whilst Giants, from the gloomy custle-tow'r, 
With lifted Bats of Steel, more dreadful low’r! 
At times, the magic shall pruvail 
OF the wild and wond'rous Tale; 
At times, high raprare shail prolong 
The deep, enthusiastic So 
Hence, at midnight, Thoa shalt stray, 
Where dark Ocean flings its spray, 
To hear o'er Heay'n’s resounding arch 
The Thandsr-Lord hegia bis march! 
Or mark the flashes, that present 
Some far-off shatter'd monument; 
Whilst alony the rucky vale, 
Red fires, mingled with the hail, 
Run alony upon the ground, 
And the thunders deeper sound !4 
‘The loftier Muse, with awful mien, 
Upon a tonely rock is seen 
Full is the eye that speaks the dauntless soul; 
She scums to hear the gathering tempest roll 
Beneath her feet: She bids an eagle fly, 
Breasting the whirlwind, through the dark-red sky ! 
Or, with elated look, lifts high the spear, 
As sounds of distant battles roll more near, 






















+ Now deep-hush’d in holy trance, 
She sees the Pow'rs of Heav'n advance, 
And ¢ wheels, instinct with Spirit, bear, 
Gou's living Chariot through the air— 
Now on the wings of morn she seems to rise, 
And joins the strain of more than mortal harmonies. 







«Thy heart shall beat, exulting as she sings, 
And thou shalt ery, ‘Give me an Angel's wings” 


« With sadder sonnd, o’er Pity's cave, 
The willow in the wind shall wave; 
And all the list’ning Passions stand, 
Qhedient to thy great command. 


« With Poesy’s sweet charm imprest, 
Fancy, thus shall warm thy breast. 


' T need not mention, I trust (bating the metre}, the « wild and 
wondrous « Thalaba:» «Oberon,» so excellently translated by Mr 
Sotbeby ; Nar will amy one, possessing the heart of a Post, atiempt 
to decry such exquisite romances as Scott's « Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,» «Marmion,» and let me add, Mr Rose's translation of 
«Parthenope de Blois.» 

+ An imperfoct description of sublimity, takea from a chapter in 
Exodus, to which only Handel's Music (Jsrael im Bgypé) can protend 
to do justice. 











Still her smiling train be thine, 

Stil! her lovely visions shine, 

To cheer, heyond my boasted pow'r, 
A sad, or solitary hour. 


« Thus let them soothe awhile thy heart, 
«Come like shadows, so depart;’ 
But never may the witching lay 
Lead each sense From life astray ; 
For vain the Poet's muse of fire, 
Vain the magic of lnis lyre, 
Unless the touch subdued impart 
Truth and Wisdom to the heart!» 





WRITTEN AT CADLAND,* SOUTHAMPTON 
RIVER, 


INSCRIBED TO ANDREW DUUMMOND, ESQ. 


Tr ever Sea-maid, fram her coral cave, 

Beneath the hum of the great surge, has loved 
To pass deliglted from her green abode, 

And, seated on a summer bank, to sing 

No earthly music : in a spot like this, 

The Bard might feign he heard her, as she dried 
Her golilen hair, yet dripping from the main, 

in the slant sun-beam, 








So the pensive Bard 
Might image, warm'd with this enchanting scene, 
Tir ideal form; but, though such things are not, 
Mv, who has ever felta thought refined ; 

He, who has wander'’d on the sea of life, 
Forming delightful visions of a Home, 

Of beauty and repose;—e, who has loved, 
With filiat warmth, his country, will not pass 
Without a look of more than tenderness 

On all the scene ; from where the pensile birch 
Bends on the bank, amid the cluster’d group 
Of the dark hollies ; to the woody shore 

That steals diminish’d, to the distant spires 
Of Hampton, crowning the long lucid wave. 
White in the sun, beneath the forest-shade, 
Full shines the frequent sail, like Vanity, 

As she goes onward in her glittering trim, 
Amid the glances of life's transient morn, 
Calling on all to view her! 


Vectis? there, 
That slopes its green-sward to the lamhent wave, 
Anil shows through softest haze its woods and domes, 
With grey St Catharine's? creeping to the sky, 
Seems like a modest fair, who charms the more, 
Concealing half her beauties. 


To the East, 
Proud, yet complacent, on its subject realm, 
With masts innumerable throng‘d, and hulls 
Seen indistinct, but formidable, mark, 
Albion’s vast Fleet, that, like the impatient storm, 
Waits but the word, to thunder and flash death 
On him, who dares approach, to violate 
The shores and living scenes that smile secure 
Beneath its dragon-watch ! 

1 A beautiful seat of Heary Drummond, eq. 
* The Iale of Wight. 


+ The highest slowly-rising eminence in the Isle of Wight, ween 
from the River, 
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Long may they smile! 
And Jong, majestic Albion {white the sound 
From East to West, from Albis to the Po, 
Of dark contention burtles,) mayst thou rest, 
As calm and beautiful this sylvan scene 
Looks on the refluent wave that steals below. 





ON A LANDSCAP! 


PAINTED BY MISS GOWARD, OF BATH. 





[ow lovely shines the Pictured Scene, array'd 

As with the hucs of nature, hills and woods, 

And ocean-stream remote! The broad brown oak 
Stretches his ancient arms, and length of shade, 
High o'er the nearer glens; and the wild ash, 
Hangs wavering on the upland croft, whose ridge, 
With distant sheep, amid the goss and fern, 

Is dotted; gleams of momentary light 

Shoot o'er the long-retiring sands, and fall 

Direct upon the battlement and tow'rs, 

OF Carey's? mould'ring Castle: the low shore 
Stretching far on its level line, reveals 

The silver-shining main, that spreads beyond, 

To the pale ray of morning: through those hills, 
On either side blue-op’ning, the dim sails 

Hang, as departing: one, with partial light 
Touch'd, ere it fades; the other tooks a speck, 
Which the first airy spleen would dissipate, 

So bricf and evanescent seems its shade. 














$o charms the lucid Landscape! oh, when life 
Was new, | thought the smiling world was such, 
So sweet, so softly shadowd ! Fancy then 
Call'd up all pleasant semblances, that shone 
In the aérial distance, and the eye 
Of young poetic Rapture, as it glanced 
From scene to scene, in vernal beauty gay, 
Saw only, in this weary world, the smile 
Of peace, and love's sweet sunshine. 


As the Child, 
That play'd in summer hy a devious stream, 
Enticed by béck'ning Fairies from his path,4 


} ‘The Elbe. 

+ Viow—Carey-Castle, Pembrokeshire, 

5 The curious story which 1 bave endeavoared to apply, may he 
found in Giratdus Cambrensis,-Seo Sir Ricuano Hoanr's Trans/a~ 
1 tron, Vol. J, p. 958. 

4 Tho following is the curios tale of superstition alluded to: 

«A youth of iwelve years old ran away, and bid bimself nader 
the hollow hank of a river; oud after fasting in that situation for 
two little men. of pigm re, appeared to him, 
you will come with us, we wil fead you into 2 couatry fall 
sand sports,’ Assenting aad rising up, he followed his 
goides through a path, at first subterraneous and dark, iato a most 
beautiful country, adorned with rivers and meadows, woods wad 
plains, but obscure und not illuminated with tbe full light of the 
sun, Ag often as they returned from our apper hemisphere, they 
veprobated our ambition, infdelities, and inconstancies. The boy 
frequently retarned to our hemispbore, sometimes by the way he 
hod frst gove, sometimes by another: at tirst in company with 
other persons, and afterwarda alge, aud made himself kaown only 
to bis mother, deciaring 10 ber the manners, nature, and state of 
that people, Bsing desired by her to bring a present of gold, 
which that region abounded, be stuly, while at play with the kin 
sop, the golden ball with which be ased to diver bimself, and 
brought it to bis motber in grent baste ; and when he reached ti 
door of bis father's house, but aot wapursued, and was entering it 
ina great burry, bis foot stumbied on the threshold, aud falling 
down into the room whore his mother was sitting, the two pigmies 













































Who said, « Come follow us, and we witl show 
Scenes beautiful, and rare;» he follow’d them, 
‘Through subterraneous windings, dark and strange, 
Till now they saw a country, fairer far 

Than this Terrene: a pale and peaceful light 

Sat on the vases, more clear than of the moon, 

And softer than the sun's: aérial youths 

With golden « twesses like the morn,» he hail'd 

Ris fellows! « Here, [ will for ever five,» 

The cried, «Hove not the sad earth I left; 

Be this sweet land my home.» So day by day, 

He sought that land of shadows, till elate, 

One morn, he told to Matron Truth the tale, | 
« And bring,» she sternly cried, « (for T would know | 
If true or false thou spcatk’st,) from that strange land “1 
Some token.» By the secret path he sought 

The vale of Fairies, and at setting sun, 

Bronght in his hand a golden ball, and show'd 

Delighted: when the unsubstantial toy H 
At once feil from his grasp, and while loud laughs 

Of unseén imps were heard, he stood abash'd, + 

And saw the treasure vanish'd, and the eye 

Of Truth more stera. He sought in vain,at morn, ~* 
The well known-path, by the same river's side; 

Bat every trace was lost, and the wild way 

For ever bi@-from mortal search! 








aiid acai 
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So fares 
The fond and youthful vor'ry, in the realm 
Of gay Imagination !—Love, and Hope, 
Buoyant and bright, are his associates then, 
AM fairy children ; and his heart is sad, 
When on the real ills of this hard world 
He thinks.——He woes poor Fancy’s imagery, 
And when indignant Truth, with stern rebuke 
Appears, be looks around, and they are gone! 





So seem’d the scene to me, and so the toys 
Of early Fancy shone, when this wide world, 
{ thought all loveliness, and deck’d with hues 
Soft as this Pictured Scene! aa 





These things were dreams 
Brief shadows of a solitary hour, 
No more:—for iil bescem‘d it, in a world, 
Where we must struggle hard, speli-bound to sit 
And image airy likelihoods, and forms 
‘That Fade, ere we can say they are; and lose, 
So idly lose, the dignity of Truth, 
Of Vistue, and of Manhood. Else indeed 
‘The poor Enthusiast, till bis hairs were grey, 
Might still lie dreaming by a sammer brook, 
in ruminating fancy, gerd’ ring forms, 
Like countless insects, of disteiper'd thoughts, 
That Wisdom, waking from her sombrous trance, 
Would brush away. 











Therefore such things I loved, 
But loved them as companions of an hour, 
Lonely, or sad, forgotten in the crowd. 
seized the ball which bad dropped from his hand, and departed, 


showing the hoy every ronrk of contempt aud derision, On re~ 
covering from bis fall, confounded with shume, and exeveating the 





evil counsel of his mo.her, be returned by the usual track to the 
| stiterraacons road, but fonod aoappenrance of any passage, tbhoogh 
be searched fo1 


op the banks of the river for near the space of 
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+ Though all romantic visions Jong have flown, 
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Still they were near my heart, and still mine eye 

’ Sought every charm of nature; every tight 
That deck’d her forests, and each ev’ning scene, 
When west away the erimson clouds were hung, 


Seem’d like a tender thought. 
Therefore I prize,— 


Which never when they flatter'd most, deceived, 
‘Yet wearied oft with many a sight and sound 

OF sadness in the living world, U prize 

A view like this—as beautifal, as still— 

.ind pray that peace and happiness may wait 
‘Thy latest years, fair Artist, whose nice touch 
Has thus in softest light array'd a scene, 

‘That Happiness and Peace, might wish their own. 





THE LAST SONG OF CAMOENS. 
INSCRIBED TO LORD VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 


Tax morning shone on Tagus’ rocky side; 

And airs of summer swell’d the yellow tide, 

When rising from his melancholy bed, 

And faint, and feebly by Antonio ! fed, 

Poor Camoens, subdued by want.and woe, 

Along the winding margin wander'd slow. 

His Harp, that once could each warm feeling move, 
Of patriot glory, or of tenderest love, 

Mis sole and sable friend? (while a faint tone 

Rose from the wires) placed by a mossy stone. 





Tlow beautiful the sun ascending shines, 
From ridge to ridge, along the purple vines ! 
[ow pure the azure of the op’ning shies ! 
How resonant the nearer rock replies 
To call of early mariners! and, hark! 

‘The distant whistle from you parting bark, 
That down the channel as serene she strays, 
Her grey sail mingles with the morning haze, 
Bound to explore, o'er Ocean's stormy reign, 
New lands that lurk amid the lonely main ! 


A transient fervour touch'd the Old Man's breast,— 
He raised his eyes, so long by care deprest, 
And while they slione with momentary fire, 
Ardent he struck the long-forgotten lyre. 


« From Tagus’ yellow-sanded shore, 
Or the billows, as they roar, 

O'er the blue sea, waste and wide, 

Our bark threw back the burning tide, 
By northern breezes cheerly bosne, 

On to the kingdoms of the morn ! 
Blanco, whose cold shadow vast 

Chills the Western wave, is past? 


« Hyge Bojador, frowning high, 
Thy dismal terrors we defy! 
But who may violate the sleep, 
And silence, of the sultry deep ; 





1 ‘The faithful Indian who attended him in all 
native of Java, 

2 Antonio, » who begged alms through Lisbon, and at night shared 
the prodaco with his broken-hearted masier.s—Srnancronn's Pre~ 


fa 


is sorrows, 


Where beneath th’ intenser sun,* 

Hot showers descend, red lightnings run? 
Whilst all the pale expanse beneath, 

Lies burning wide, without a breath ; 
And at mid-day from the mast, 

No shadow on the deck is cast! 

Night by night, still scen the same, 
Strange lights along the cordage flame, 
Perhaps, the Spirits of the Good,? 

That wander this forsaken flood, 

Sing to the seas, as slaw we float, | 
A solemn and a holy note! 


« Spectre 3 of the Southern Main, 
Thou barr’st our onward way in vain, 
Wrapping the terrors of thy form, 

In the Thunder's rolling storm! 
Fearless o'er th’ indignant tide, 

On to the East our gulleys ride. 





«Triumph !—For the toil is o'ere— 
We hiss the far-sought Indian shore ! 
Glittering to the orient ray, 

The Banners of the Cross display. 


+ Does my heart exulting hound? 
Alas! forlorn, | gaze around: 
Feoble, poor, and old, I stand, 

A stranger in my native land. 


+ My sable slave—(ah, no! my only friend, 
Whose steps upon my ragged path attend—) 
Sees, but with cenderness that fears to speak, 

The tear that furrows down my aged cheek! 
My harp is silent, —famine shrinks mine eye,=—— 
“ Give me a little food for charity!’s4 





MELODIES OF REMEMBRANCE. 
INSCRIBED TO THE AUTHOR OF THE « PLEASURES OF 
MEMORY.» 


Quo desiderio vateres revocamus amores t 
CareLLoe, 





Tnoed not, perhaps, say (as tho title imports it) that thy following 
were written in early Youth, 


Yes! J have wish'd that one, like thee, 
1f such the world could often send, 

Might place a tender trust in me, 
And thiok [ was indeed a friend ! 


J would not praise her vermeil cheek, 
Her smile of youth, her eye of fire; 
Nor trembling, when I could not speak, 
Gaze with tumultuous fond desire. 


? Crossing the Lins. 
2 Lights called hy the Portuguese « Corpo Sancto's,x supposed to 
14 of Saints, hovering on the shrouds. 

3 The terrific Phantom of the Cape, described | y Camoans. 

© Camorns, the great Poet of Portagnl, is supposed to have gone 
to the Fast-Indies in the same ship with the first Discoverer, round 
the Cape of Good-Hope, Yasco de Gama. Thia is nat the case, 
though he wrote the asbte poem descriptive of the voyage. He weot 
to India some years afterwards, bow ths generu! idea is sufficient for 
poetical purposes. Hie subsequent sorrows and poverty, in bis na- 
tive fand, are well known. 
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But I would look to Heav'n, and pra 
That every morn with joy might shine, 
And « Angels,» when in peace she lay, 
« Might bless her with a love like mine!» 





Ou! could my warmest prayers prevail, 
Health, and Hope, and Joy, were thine; 
To bid no griefs that heart assail, 
Would be the pride, the bliss of mine. 


Then only breathe one pray'r for me, 
That far away, where'er { go, 

The heart that would bave bled for thee, 
May feel, through life, no other woe. 


An, no! forgive the vain, intruding thought, 
And let me, ****,* love thee as ¥ onght: 

Love thee with warmth no language can express, 
With ocatasy, subdued by tenderness ! 


Love thee with fervent friendship, that would bear, 
All griefs itself, so thou wert free from care! 

Love thee with honour, hy each action shown, 

That held thy peace far dearer than my own! 


—— 


Ismate look back, when on the main, 
Back to my native isle, 

And almost think { hear again 
Thy voice, and view thy smile. 





But many days may pass away, 
Ere { again shall see 

Amid the young, the fair, the gay,— 
One who resembles thee. 


Yet when the pensive thought shall dwell, 
On some idea! maid, 

Whom Fancy’s pencil pictured well, 
And touch'd with softest shade; 


‘The imaged form I shall survey, 
And pausing at the view, 

Recall thy gentle smile, and say, 
+ Oh, such a maid I knew!» 


Way scoms my heart oppress'd and cold, 
And why do fears unbidden start, 

When [ approach the scenes that hold, 
The only treasure of my heart? 


Perhaps she may have breathed my name, 
In solitude, when none could hear; 

Or thought, in absence loved the same, 
‘OF all my fortunes, with a tear. 


Ah, since my feet so far have ranged, 

Pale sickness may have marked her check; 
And I may see er looks, how changed, 

But never—never hear her speak! 


{1 -The reader my place any name he likes best, with the exception 
of Chloe, Delia, or Dorothy ! 








Vain bodings cease! hush every sigh! 
[tis her amile, her hand, her voice! 
« Rejoice!» with beating heart ] er 
«God only knows how we rejoice!» 





Mow shall I see those pleasant fields again, 
‘When E shall miss, where'er mine eyes I bend, 
The look, the smile, of that heloved friend, 
Who made this world, so oft a warkl of pain, 
To me, ob, more than happy !—Every scene 
Was here familiar, from lifes early morn, 
‘The trees, the tow’r, the cliff, the hifl-top thorn; 
And, long-aceustom’d on my arm to lean, 
Toft have heard her say, that « search around 
‘The earth, no spot more blissful could be found.» 


Thy path is now beyond those fading hills, 

And many a fear my anxions hosom fills, 
Which Fancy shapes in solitude! but yet,— 

J know thy warm and honest heart replies, 

(A tear of accusation in thine eyes) 
«Oh! can Teves these or thee forget 2» 

Well! he thou happy! bue I fear, the day 

Will come, when | with aching heart shall say 

(Watching the mekincholy show’rs of eve), 

+ Why didst thou ever these green valleys leave ?s 





THE SYLPH OF SUMMER ; 
OR, AIR. 


AN INVOCATION, INSCRIBED TO W. SOTHEBY, ESQ. 





(the following was written as part of a projected Poem on tho 
« Exewryiye—Ain, Zante, Fine, Water. The sabjoct ix in 
erory respect capable of the highest poetical ornament. T leave 
it co abler writers, having closed my book for ever.} 








* Goo said, let there be light, and there was light!» 
At once the glorious Sun, at his command, 

From space illimitable, vox and dark, 

Sprung jubilant, and angel Hierarchies, 

Whose long Hosannah peal'd from orb to orb, 
Sung, Glory be to Thee, God of all worlds! 


Then beautiful, the hail of this Terrene 
Roll'd in the beam of first-created day, 

And all its Elements obey'd the voice 

Of Him, the great Creator; Air, and Fire, 
And Earth, and Water; each its ministey 
Perform’d, while Chaos from his ebon throne 
Leap'd up; and so magnificent, and deck’d, 
And mantled in its ambient atmosphere, 
The living world began its state! 








To Thee, 
Spirit of Air! I lift the vent'rous song, 
Whose viewless presence fills the tiving scene, 
Whose element ten thousand thousand wings 
Fan joyous ; o'er whose fields the morning clouds 
Ride high; whose rule the lightning-shafts obey, 
And the deep thunder’s long-careering march ! 


The Winds too are thy subjects; from the breeze, 
That like a child upon a holiday 
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On the high mountain’s van pursues the down A weary man, still thinking of his home, 
Of the grey thistle, ere the autumnal show'r Ere he again that shore shall view, and greet 
Steals soft, and mars his pastime; to the King ‘With blissful thronging hopes and starting tears, 
OF Hurricanes, that sounds his mighty shell, Of heartfelt welcome, and of warmest love! 


And bids Tornado sweep the Western world. 
Perhaps, ah !—never !—So didst thou go forth, 


Sylph of the Summer Gale, to thee ¥ call! My poor lost Brother !\—— 
O come, when now gay June is in her ear, 
Wafting the breath of roses, as she moves, - The airs of morning, as enticing, play'd, 
Come to this garden bow'r, which { have hung And gently round thee, and their whisperings 
With tendrils, and the fragrant eglantine, Might soothe (if auglst could soothe) a boding heart ; 
And mandrake, rich with many-mantling stars. For thou wert bound to visil seencs of death, 


Where the sick gale (alas, unlike the breeze 



















"T is pleasant, when the breath is on the leaves That bore the gently-ewelling sail along) 
Without, to rest in this embowering shade, Was tainted with the breath of Pestilence, 
And mark the green fly, circling to and fro, Who smote the silent camp, and night and day, 
O'er the still water, with his dragon wings Sat mocking on the putrid carcasses.— 
Shooting from bank to bank, now in quick turns, Thou too dist perisli!—As the South-West blows, 
‘Then swift athwart, as is the yazer's plance, Thy boncs, perhaps, now whiten on the coast 
Pursuing still his mate; they, with delight, Of old Algarva.? I, meantime, these shades 
As if they moved in morris, (o the sound OF village solitude (hoping, erewhile, 
Amusive of this ever-dripping rill, To welcome thee, from many a toil restored) 
Now in advance, now in retreat, now round, Still deck, and now thy empty ura? alone 
Dart through their mazy rings, and seem to say I meer, where, swaying in the summer gale, 

« The Summer and the Sun are ours.» The willow whispers in my evening walk. 
But thou, Sylph, in thy airy robe, I see thee float, 

Sylph of the Summer Gale, delay awhile A rainbow o'er thy head, and in thy hand 

Thy airy flight, whilst here Francesca leans,’ The magic instrument, that as thy wing 

And, charm’d by Ossian’s harp, seems in the breeze —_j (Lucid, and painted like the butterfly's) 

«To hear Malvina’s plaint;* thou to ler ear Waves to anil from, most musically rings, 

Come unperceived, « like music of the song, Sometimes in joyance, as the flaunting leaf 

« From Cona’s vale of streams;« then with the hee, OF the white poplar, sometimes sad and slow, 

That sounds his horn, busied from Hlow’r to flow'r, As bearing pensive airs from Pity's grave. 

Speed o'er the yellow meadows, hreathing ripe 

Their summer incense; or amid the furze, Soft child of Air! thou tendest on his sway, 

That paints with bloom intense the upland crofts, As gentle Ariel at the bidding hies 

With momentary essence tinge thy wings; OF mighty Prospero ; yet other 

Or in the grassy lanes, one after one, Throng to his wizard hest, in 

Lift light the nodding foxglove's purple bell. Some melancholy, and yet soot 

Thence, to the distant sea, and where the flag The drooping wanderer in the fading copse ; 


Some terrible, with solitude, and death 
Attendant on tl arch ;-the wild Simoom,5 
Riding on whirling spires of burning sand, 

That move along the Nubian wilderness, 

And hury deep the silent earavan:— 

Monsoon, up-starting from his half-year sleep, 
Upon the vernal shores of Indostan, 

And tempestiny, with sounds of torrent rain, 

And hail, the dark'ning main:—and red Sameel 
Blasting, and with'ring, like a rivell'd leaf, 

The pilgrim, as be roams :—SiroecoS sad, 

That pants, all summer, on the cloudless shores 
Of faint Parthenope:7— Deep in the mine® 

Oft lurking ‘mid the lurid windings damp, 

The ghastly fiend that blows, when the pale light 
Quivers, and leaves the gasping wretch to die 


Hangs idly down, without a wavy curl, 

‘Thou hover o'er the topmast, or extend 

The full and Howing main-sail : « Steadily,» 

The heimsman crics, as now thy breath is heard 
Atnong the atirring cordage o'er his head, 

+ So, steadily,» he cries, as right he steers ; 

« Speeds our proud ship along the world of waves.« 








Sylph, may thy fav’ring breath more genily blow, 
More gently round the temples, and the check, 
OF flim, who, leaving home and friends beltind, 
In sileuce musing on the railway leans, 
‘And watches every passing shade that marks 
‘The southcrn Channel's fast-retiring tine; 
Then, as the ship rolls on, keeps a tong look 
Vix'd on the less'ning Lizard,! the last point 
OF that delightful country, where he left 
All his fond hopes behind: it Jessens still, 








+4 De Heary Bowles, on the medical stef, sont to Gibralter during 
the pestilentinl fever there. 





Still, —still it lessens, and now disappears. ® South const of Portugal 

He turns, and only sees the waves that rock 5 Ao urn is erected to his memory In Brembilt Garden. 

Boundless!|—How many anxious morns shall rise 4 Xolian barp. 

How many moons shall light the farthest seas, + Simoom, Samecl, destructive winds in the desert of Asla,—See. | 
. . J Bruce, ete, i 

O'er what new scenes and regions shall he stray, ¢ A wind thot is particatarly felt at Naples, inducing extreme. | 





jejection.—See Swixs0nnz. 
1 Naples. * Dampe in mines. 





* The last point of Cornwall 
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The imp,' that when the hollow curfew knolls, 
Wanders the misty marish, lighting it 

At night, with errant aud fantastic flame: 

Spirit of Air, these are thy ministers, 

That wait chy will; but thou art all in all, 

And dead without thee were the flow'r, the leaf, 
The waving forest rivell'd, the preat sea 

Still, the tithe birds of heav'n extinct, and ceased 
The soul of melting music. 


‘This fair scene 
Lives in thy tender touch, for so it seems; 
Whilst universal nature owns thy sway,— 
From the mute insect on the summer pool, 
That with lang cohweb iegs (fiem as on earth 
The ostridge skims) Hits idly to and fro, 
Making no dimple, on the wat'ry mass; 
To the huge Grampns, spouting, as he rolls, 
A cataract, amid the cold clear sky, 
And furrowing far and wide the northern deep. 


Thy presence permeates and fills the whole! 
As the poor butterfly, that painted gay, 
With mealy wings, red, amber, white, or dropp'd 
With golden stains, floats o'er the yellow corn, 
Adly, as bent on pastime, while the mora 
Smiles on his devious voyage; if inclosed 
In the exhausted prison, ? whence thy breath 
With suction stow is drawn ; he feels the change 
How dire! in patsied inanition drops! 
Weak tgs his weary wing, and weaker yet : 
Ulis frame with tremulous convulsion moves, 
A moment, and the next is still in death. 


So were the great and glorious world itself ; 
‘The tenants of its continents, all ceased ! 
A wide, a motionless, a putrid waste, 
Its Seas! How droops the languid mariner, 
When not a breath, alony the heavy main, 
Strays on the sultry sucface as it sleeps ; 
When far away the winds are flown, to dash 
The congregated ocean on the Cape 
Of Southern Africa, leaving, the while, 
The flood’s vast surface, noiseless, waveless, white, 
Beneath Mosambic’s long-retlected woads, 
A gleamy mirror, spread from east to west, 
Where the still ship, as on a bed of glass, 
Sits motionless. Awake, ye hurricanes, 
Ye winds, that harrow up the wintry waste, 
Awake! for Thunder in his sounding ear, 
Flashing thick lightnings from the rolling wheels, 
And the red volley, charged with instant death, 
Were music to this ling’ring, sick’ning calm, 
The same eternal sunshine; stifl,—all still,— 
Without a vapour, or a sound. 


Tf thus, 
Beneath the burning breathless atmosphere, 
Faint Nature sick’ning droop; who shall ascend 
The height, where silence, since the world began, 
Has sat on Chimborazo’s highest peak, 
A thousand toises o'er the cloud’s career, 
Soaring in finest wether? below, 
He sees the mountains burning at his feet, 





' Ignis fatuus, commonly called Jack o' Lantern, 
2 Air-pump. 





Whose smoke ne'er reach’d his forehead : never there, 
Though the black whirlwind shake the distant shores, 
The passing gate has murmur'd : never there, 

The eagle's ery has echo'd ; never there: 

The solitary Condor’s weary wing 

Hath yet ascended. 


Let the rising thought 
Beyond the confines of this vapoury vault 
Be lifted, to the houndless void of space, 
flow dread, how infinite! where other worlds, 
Ten million and ten million teag aloft, 
In other precinets with their stadows roll. 
These roams the sole erratic Comet, borne 
With lightning speed, yet twice three hundred years 
Its destined course accomplishing, 











Then whirl'd, 

Far from th’ attractive orb of central fire, 
Back yh the dim and infinite ahyss, 
Deead taming Visitant! ere thou reuwen, 
Empires may rise and fall; the palaces, 
That shone on casth, may vanish like the dews 
Of moreing, scarce iumined ere they fly. 
Dread fhuning Visitant! who that pursues 
Thy long and fonely voyage, e’en in thought 
(Till thought itself seem in the effort lost), 
But tremblingly exclaims, « Thxrg is 4 Gonzy 
« There is Ws ten thousand suns, * 
Round which revolve worlds wheeling amid worlds. 
le laaneh’d thy voyage through the vast abyss, 
He hears his universe, through all its orbs, 
As with one voice, proclaim, 

Tarre is A Gop!» 


















Lifted above this dim «diurnal sphere, 
So Fancy, rising with her theme, ascends, 
And voyaging dv illimitable Void, 
Where Comets flame, sees other worlds and suns 
Emerge, and on this earth, like a dim speck, 
Looks down : nor in the wonderful and vast 
OF the dread scene magnificent, she views 
Alone, th’ Almighty Ruler, but the web 
That shines in summer time, and only seen 
In the slant sunbeam, wakes a moral thought. 


In autumn, when the thin long spider gains 
The leafy bush's top, he from his seat, 
Shoots the soft filament, like threads of air, 4 
Scarce seen, inta the sky, and thus sustain’d, 
Boldly ascends into the breezy void, 
Dependent on the trembling line he wove, 
Insidious, and intent on scenes of spoil 
And Death :—So mounts Ambition, and aloft, 
On his proud summit, meditates new scenes 












{Fixed stars. 
® Air-th in natural history, a name given to the long fila- 
menis so frequently seen in autumn, shooting about the air. These 
threads are the work of spiders, especially of that spevies called the 
Loug-ieg red Field-Spider; which, having mannied to the summit 
of a bush or tree, darts feom its tail several of these thrends, till 
























‘one is produced caprble of sapporting the creature in the on 
and frequerily rises to & very con 
he spider that bas thus raised itself, 


descend by the same thread; it often winds that up, and darts out 
more or less lany, as che creature iotends a higher or lower 
flight.— Philosophical Dictionary, 
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“OF plunder and dominion, till the breeze 

OF fortune change, that blows to empty air 
His feeble frail support, and once again 
Leaves him a reptile, struggling in the dust! 


But what the world itself, what, in his view, 
Whose dread Omnipotence is over all? 
A twinkling air-thread in the vast of space, 
And what the works of that proud inseet, Man? 
His Mausoleunts, Fanes, and Pyramids, 
Frown im the dusk of long-revalving years, 
While generations, as they rise, and drop, 
Each following each, to silence and to dust, 
Point aa they pass, and say, « [t was.a God * 
That made them:+ but nor date, nor name, 
Oblivion shows ; cloud onty—rolling on, 
And wrapping darker, as it rolls, the works 
OF Man! 


Now raised on Contemplation's wing, 
The blue vauit, fervent with unnumber'd stars, 
Ue ranges: speeds, as with an angel's tlight, 
From orb to orl; sees distant suns illume 
‘The boundless space, then bends his head to earth, 
So poor is all he knows ! 


O’er sanguine fields 
Now rides he, arm'd and crested like the Cod 
OF fabled battles ; where he points, pale Death 
Strides over weltering careuses, nor leaves, — 
But still a horrid shadow, step by step, 
Stalks mocking after him, till now the noise 
OF rolling acetamation, and the shout 
O€ multitude on multitude, is pase: 
‘The scene of all his triumphs, wormy Earth 
Closes upon his perishable pride, 
Fos « dust he ie, and shall to dust reture !+ 


But « Conscience, a small voice from Heav'n replies, 
« Conscience shall meet him in another world.» 


« Let Man then walk, meek, humble, pure, and jus 
Thougl meek, yet dignified, thongh humble, raised, 
The [eir of Life and Immortality : 

Conscious that in this awful world he stands, 
He only of all living things, ordain'd, 
To think, and know, and feel, Taras 1s A Gop! 








Child of the Air! though most I love to hear 
Thy gentle summans whisper, when the Spring, 
At the first carat of the village lark, 

Looks out and smiles, or June is in her car; 

Not undelighiful is the puree air 

In Winter, when the keen North-East is high, 
When Frost fantastic histold yarlind weaves 

OF brittle tlow'rs, or soft-succceding snows 
Gather without apace, and heavy load 

The herry'd sweet-hrier, clinging to my pane. 
‘The black-hird, then, that marks the ruddy pods 
Peep through the snow, though silent is his song, 
Yet, press'd by cold and unger, ventures near. 


The Robin-group familiar muster round 
The garden-shed, where at his dianer set, 


" So the Arabs suy, sponking of the stnpendous monuments in the 
duseris, 








| The labour'd hind strews here and there a cramb 
[From his brown bread; then hecdless of the winds 
| That blow without, and sweep the shiver'd snow, 
| Sees from his broken tube the smoke ascend. 
[On an inverted barrow, as in state, 

He sits, though poor, the monarch of the scene, 
las pondering deep the garden's future state, 
[His kingdom; the rude instruments of death, 
at his feet, fashion'd with simple skill, 
| With which he hopes to snare the prowling race, 
| The mice, rapacious of his vernal hopes. 











i So seated, on the spring he raminates, 

! And solemn as a Sophi, ' moves nor hand, 

1 Nor eye, til! haply some more vent'rous bird 

{ (The crumbs exhausted that he lately strew'd 
Upon the yroundsil), with often dipping beak, 

; And sidelong look, as asking larger dole, 

! Comes trotting to his feet: and say, ye great, 

! Ye mighty monieghs of this earthly scene, 

nobler views can elevaie the heart 

Of a proud vatriot King, than thus to chase 

The bold rapacious spoilers from the field, 

| And with an eye of merciful reyard, 

j To look on humble worth, wet from the storm, 

| And chill'd by indigence. 








But thoughts like these, 
; Lil suit the radiant Summer's rosy prime, 

And the still temper of the calm blue sky. 

| The sunay show'r is past; at intervals 

lent and soft the drops descend : and mark, 
Upon the blue bank of yon western cloud, 

‘That looms direct against th’ emerging orb, 

| How bright, how beautiful the rainbow hues 

Steul forth} how stately bends the colour'd arch 
Above the hills, and tinging at its foot ij 
| The mead and trees! Fancy might think young Hope 
| Pants for the vision, and with ardent eye 

Pursues the unreal shade, and spreads ler hands, 
Weeping to see it fade, as all her dreams 

' Have faded. 











These, O Air! are but the toys, 
: That sometimes deck thy fairy element; 

; So oft the eye observant loves to trace 

| The colours, and the shadows, and the forms, 

\ That wander o'er the veering atmosphere. 

[ See, in the East, the rare Parhelia 2 shine 

j fo mimic glory, and so seem to mock 

| (Fix parallel to the ascending orb) 

‘The majesty, the splendour, and the form, 

Of the illustrious Lord of Day, who cheers 

The world, with Light and heat. The Halo-ring 
Bends over all. 








With desuttory shafts, 
And long and arrowy glance, the Night-Lights shoot3 


2 About ten o'clock in the morning, Tsay, after an Aurora Bo~ 
reali the nizht Lefore, am altempt towards fo muck-suns, In 
abour three quarters of az huut afterwards, E went to view the 
leavens, and found the appearance complete ;—¥ mea 1wa pluin 
Varbelia, or mock-suns, tolerably bright and distinct, ia dhe two 
interse-tions of n strang and Jarge partion of a Halo-parallel to 
the horizon, passing through the true Sun.— Philosophical Framsic~ 
Kons. —Puper by Wuistox. 






| } Title of the Persina Emperor. 


> Aurora Borealis, 
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Pale coruscations o'er the northern sky, 
Now lancing to the cope, in sheets of flame, 
Now wav'riny wild, as the reflected wave, 
On the arch’d roof of the umbrayeous grot. 
Hence Superstition dreams of armaments, 
OF fiery contlicts, and of bleeding fields 

OF slaughter; 0 on great Jerusalem, 

Ere yet she fell, the taming meteor glared, 
A waving sword ensanguined seem'd to point 
To the devoted city, und a voice 

Was heard,—» Depart, depart.+ * 


t The Atmosphere, 
That with the ceaseless carry of its clouds, 
Eacircles the round globe, resembles oft 
The passing sunshine, or the glooms, that stray 
Orr every human spirit. 


Thin light streaks 
OF thought, pass vap'ry o'er the vacant mind, 
And fade to nothing : Now fantastic gleams 
Play, tlashing, or expiring, of gay Hope, 
Or deep Despair : then clouds of saduess close, 
In one dark settled gloom, and all the man 
Droops, in despondence lost. 


Aérial tints 
Please most the pensive Poet ; and the views 
Ite forms, though evanescent, and as vain 
As the Air's mockery, seem to his eye, 
Kv'n as substantial images, and shapes, 
‘Till in a hurrying rack they all dissolve. 


So in the cloudless sky, amusive shines 
The soft and mimic scenery; distant hills, 
That, in refracted light, hang beautiful 
Beneath the golden car of Eve, ere yet 
The day-light, ling’ring fades, 


Hence, on the heights 
OF Appenine, far stretching to the south, 
The Goat-herd, while the west’ring sun, far off, 
Uangs o'er the hazy ocean's brini, beholds 
In the horizon’s faintly-glowing verge 
A landacape, ? like the rainbow, rise, with rocks 
That soften'd shine, and shores that trend away, 
Beneath the winding woods of Sicity, 
And Etna, smould'ring in the still pale sky; 
And dim Messina, with her spires, and bays 
That wind amid the mountai and the tow’r 
Of Faro, gleaming on the tranquil straits; 
Unreal all, yet on the air impress’, 
From light’s refracted ray, 3 the shadow seems 
The certain scene: the Hind astonish'd views, 
Yet mast detighted, till at once, the light 
Changes, and all is vauish'd! 





But to him, 
Tiow different in still air th’ unreal view, 


<1 From Josephus. 

+ A curiuus effect of vision in the air from refraction, by which 
objects appear distinct, and as real, which ure below the horizou. 
This often appears on the coast of Ital: 
served from our shores, where a lino of tks opposite cost appears. 

2 Tho Fata Morgana are all explained Iu books; the effect is 
ascribed ta reflection and refra:tion, as one alone will not corre= 
spond with the effvets. The time when they occur is not the evening ; 
but the looming ia our vouutey is towards the evening. 








Who wanders in Arabian solitudes, 
When, faint with thirst, he sees illusive streams * 
Shine in the arid desert! 


All around, 
A silent waste of dark grey sand is spread, 

Like ashes; not a speck in heav'n appears, 

But the red sun, Ligh in bis burning noon, 
Shoots down intoleraple fire: no sound 

OF beast, or bird, or moving insect, wakes 

The horrid stillness. Olu! what hand will guide 
The Pilgrim, panting in the trackless dust, 

To where the pure and sparkling fountain cheers 
The green Ousis?? See, (as now his lip 

Hangs parch’d and quiv'ring), see! before him spread 
The long and level lake! 








He gazes—stil]— 
He gazes, till he drops upon the sands, 
And to the vision stretches, as he faints, 
His feeble hand. 





Come, Sylph of Summer! come, 
Return to these green pastures, that remote 
From fiery blasts, or deadly blistering frosts, 
Beneath the Temperate Atmosphere rejoice. 


A Crown of Flame, a javelin in his hand, 
Like the red arrow that the lightning shoots 
Through night, impetuous steeds, and burning wheels, 
That, as they whirl, flash to the enpe of Heay'n, 
Proclaim the Angel of the World of Fire! 


The Occan-King, Lord of the Water, rides 
High on his hissing ear, whase concave skirrs 
The azure deep beneath him, flashing: wide 
(As to the sun the dark-green wave upturns), 
And foaming far behind; Sea-harses breast 
The bick'ring surye, with nostrits sounding far, 
And eyes that flash above the wave, and necks, 
Whose mane, tike breakers whitning in the wind, 
Toss through the broken foam: Iie, kingly, bears 
His trident sceptre high around him play 
Nereids, and sea-mitids, singing us he rides 
uge Triton weltering on, 
With scaly train, at times, his weeathed shell 
Sounds. that the caverns of Old Ocean shake, 
These shall the bard with Joftier strains invoke. 








But milder thon, soft Daughter of the Air, 
Sylph of the summer, come! the silent shower 
Is past, and mid the dripping fern. the wren 
Peeps, till the sun jooks through the clouds again. 


Ok, come, and breathe thy gentler influence, 
And send a home-felt quiet to my heart, 
Sooth'd as { hear, by fits, thy whisper ran, 
Stirring the tall Acacia’s pendant leaves, 

And through yon harel alley, rustling soft 
Upon the vacant ear. 


Yon Eastern Downs 
‘That weather-fence the blossoms of the vale 
(Where winds from hill to hill the mighty Dike, + 


1 The mirage: see Denon. 2 Greon spots ia tho Desert, 
+ Waudediie, on the Marlborough Downs, opposite, 
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“Of Woden named, with many an antique mound, 
The warrior's grave), bids Exercise awake, 
And Healtli, the breeze of morning to inhale: . 
Meantime, remote from storms, the myrtle blooms 
Bencath my southern sash. 


The hurricane 
May rend the pines of snowy Labrador, 
The blasting whirlwinds of the desert sweep 
The Nubian Wilderness—we fear them not,— 
Nor yet, my Country, do thy breezcs bear, 
From citrons, or the blooming orange-grove, 
As in Rousillon’s jasmine-border'd vales, 
Incense at eve. 


But temperate airs are thine, 
England; and as thy climate, so thy sons 
Partake the temper of thine isle, not rade, 
Nor soft, voluptuous, or effeminate; 
Sincere, indeed, and hardy, as becomes 
Those who can lift their look elate, and say 
« We strike for injared Freedom + and yet mild, 
And gentle, when the voice of charity 
Picads like a voice from Heav'a: and, thanks to God, 
The chain, that futter’d Afric’s groaning race, 
The murd'rous chain, that, link by link, dropp'd blood, 
Js sever'd ; we have lost that foul reproach 
To all our virtuous hoast! 





Humanity, 
England is thine! not that false substitut2, 
That meretricious sadness, which, all sighs 
For lark or dambkin, yet can hear unmosed 
The bloodiest orgies of blond-bolter’d France : 
Thine is consistent, manly, rational, 
Nor necding the false glow of sentiment, 
‘To melt it into sympathy, but mild, 
And looking with a gentle eye on all.— 
Thy manners open, social, yet refined, 
Are temper'd with reflection : Gaiety, 
In her long-lighted halls, may lead the dance, 
Or wake the sprightly chord ; yet Nature, Truth, 
Still warm th’ ingenuous heart; there is a blush 
With those most gay, and lovely; and a tear 
With those most manly! 





Temperate Liberty 
Hath yet the fairest altar on thy shores; 
and so warm with Patriot energy, 
ed its arm, when a false Stuart? fled; 
Yet mingled with deep Wisdom's cautious lore, 
‘That when it bade a « Papal Tyrant» pause 
Anil tremble, held th’ undeviating reins 
On the fierce neck of-headlong Anarchy. 





Thy Church 3 (nor here Set zealot bigotry, 
Vaunting, condemn all altars but its own), 
Thy Church, majestic, but not sumptuous, 
Sober, but not austere, with lenity 
Tempering her fair pre-eminence, sustains 
er liberal charities, yet decent state. 


* James the Second, 

2 There is an old establishment of Moravians in a hamlet Leloug~ 
ing to Rrembill ; and Jam happy to bear pablic testimony to their 
inoffeavive munaors, aod exemplary conduct. Speaking of thy 
Church of England, Mr Falconer, in his energetic Sermon oa the 
Sth of November, before the University of Oxford, says most 
«Persecution is not an article in the Primer of Provestants : 
have no opinions op which we could found it.» 















The tempest is abroad; the fearful sounds 
Of armament, and gathering tumult, fill 
The car of anxious Europe: If, oh God ! 

It is thy will, that in the strife of death, 
When we have lifted the brave sword in vain, 
We too should sink, sustain us in that hour! 


Meantime be mine, in cheerful privacy, 
To wait thy will, not sanguine, nor depress'd ; 
In even course, nor splendid, nor obscure, 
To steal through life among my villagers!— 
The hum of the discordant crowd, the buzz 
Of Faction, the poor Ay that threads the air 
Self-pleased, the wasp that points its tiny sting 
Unfelt, pass by me « like the idle wind 
That I regard not;» while the Summer-Sylph, 
‘That whispers through the laurels, wakes the thouglit 
OF quietude, and home-felt happiness, 
And independence in a land I love! 





ON READENG FRAGMENTS BY A YOUNG LADY, 
LATELY Dr 





On! wert thou then some gentle spirit pure, 

Sent on this earth, to teach, exalt, allure, 

And, scarce the task perform'd, to close thine eyes 
On huntan griefs, and human vanities? 


Yes! gentle Spirit, in the bleom of youth, 

°T was thine to teach Faith, Meckness, Wisdom, Truth ; 
‘To look on Nature with a Poet’s glance, 

Yet scorn the sickly fopp'ries of Romance; 

With modesty and learning, * side by side, 

Win, without art, excel, yet feel no pride! 


Alas! a harder task remain‘d,—to bear, 
Meckly, the weight of sickness, and of care; 
The long-loved fandscapes of the peaceful Wye, 
And Piercefield’s rocks, to leave without a sigh; 
In disappointment and distress, to cheer 
A Mother's grief, and steal away her tear; 
Then sink thyself, consuming by degrees, 
Beneath the wasting touch of slow discase ; 
Sink, pale, and paler still, yet weae the while 
The same calm sweetness, the same gentle smile! 


He who could sce, slow-sinking into shade, 
Virtues, like these, unfolded but to fade, 
Nor feel one tear of gen’rous pity start, 
‘Though to thy name unknown, bas not a human heart 





THE HARP OF HOEL; 


A LYRICAL BALLAD,? 


The following Lyrical Ballad, if it be aot very pa 
be found free from tbe extremes of false simplicity, oF false or 
noment, It is founded on w story counected with an old Weld 
tone. I have placed the circumstance in the time of preacbin 
the Crusade, of which there is so interesting an account i 
Giraldus. 





ical, Etront, wil 








PART I. 


Ir was a high and holy sight, 
When Baldwin 3 and his train, 
‘ Alfuding to part of the Book of Job, translated fram the ori 
inal by this extraordinary young lady. . 
2 Jaacribod to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, 
3 Archbishop of Casterbury, who preached the Crusado in Wale 
22 
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With cross and crosier gleaming bright, 
Came chanting slow the solemn rite, 
To Gwentland’s' pleasant plain. 


High waved before, in crimson pride, 
The Banner of the Cross ; 

The silver Rood was then descried, 

While deacon youths, from side to side, 
‘The fuming censer toss. 


The monks went two and two along, 
And, winding through the glade, 

Sung, as they pass'd, a holy song, 

And harps and citterns, ‘mid the throng, 
A mingled music made. 


They ceased: when lifting high his hand, 
The white-robed prelate cried, 

« Arise, arise! at Christ's command, 

To figlt for his name in the Holy Land, 
Where a Saviour lived and died.» 


With gloves of steel, and good broadsword, 
And plumed helm of brass, 

Hoel, Landoga’s ? youthful lord, 

‘To hear the father’s holy word, 
Came riding to the pass. 


More earnestly the prelate spake— 
« Oh heed no eartiy loss ! 
He who will friends and home forsake, 
Now let him kneel, and fearless take 
The siga of the Holy Cross. + 


Then many a maid her tresses rent, 
And sad did her love implore 

« Oh, go not thou to banishment! 

For me, and the pleasant vales of Gwent, 
Thou never wilt sce more.» 


And many a mother, pale with fears, 
Did kiss her infant son; 
Said, « Who will shield thy helpless years, 
Who dry thy widow'd mother's tears, 
When thy father, who loved us, is gone?» 


« God,» with firm voice the prelate cried, 
« God will the orphan bless ; 
Sustain the widow's heart, and guide 
Through the hard world, obscure and wide, 
The poor and fatherless.» 


Then might you see a shade o'ercast 
Brave Hoel’s ruddy hue, 

But soon the moment's thought is past,— 

«Hark, hark, it is the truampet’s blast!» 
And he grasp'd his bow of yew. 


Then might you see a moment's gloom 
Sit on brave Hoel’s eye ; 
« Make in the stranger’s land my tomb, 
I follow Thee, be it my doom, 
© Christ, to live or die!» 

| Monmouthshire, 

+ Landoga iz situated near the Wye, « The river here maker a 
Guo carve, whose right skreen is formed by a very exteasive and 
lofty hill, every part of which is studded with cottagos, from within 
a few yards of the Wye to the utmost summit of its rise. 

Hxata’s Hitorical and Descriptive Account of Tintern. 














| The Welch tane is called the « Rewembrance of Gwenibian,» 
the name of the woman, 


No more he thought, though rich in fee, 
‘Of any earthly loss, 

But lighting, on his hended knee, 

Said, « Father, here I take from thee 
The sign of the Holy Cross. 


«Lhave a wife, to me more dear 
Than is my own heart's blood; 

T have a child—» (a starting tear, 

Which soon he wiped, of love sincere, 
On his stern eye-lid stood). 





«To these farewell! O Gad above, 
Thine is the fate of war; 

But oli! reward Gwenlhian's * love, 

And may my son a comfort prove, 
When I am distant far. 


« Farewell, my harp !—away, away! 
To tfle field of death I go; 

Welcome the trumpet’s blast —the neigh 

OF my old and barbed steed of prey, 
And the clang of the steel cross-bow!= 


Gwonlhian sat in the hall at night, 
Counting the heavy hours; 

She saw the moon, with tranguil light, 

Shine on the circling mountaio’s height, 
And the dim castle towers. 


Deep stillness was on hill and glen, 
When she heard a bugle blow; 
A trump from the watch-tower answer'd then, 
And the tramp of steeds, and the voice of men, 
Were heard in the court below. 


The watch-dog started at the noise, 
Then crouch’d at his master's feet ; 

He knew bis step, he heard his voice ; 

But who can now like her rejoice, 
Who flies her own lord to greet? 


And soon her arms his neck enfold-~ 
« But whence that alter’d mien? 

Oh! say, then, is thy love grown cold, 

Or hast thou been hurt by the robbers bold 
That wun in the Forest of Dean?» 


« Oh no!» he cried, « the God above, 
Who all my soul can see, 

Knows my sincere, my fervent love :— 

If aught my stern resolve could move, 
It were one tear from thee. 


« But I have sworn, in the Holy Land,— 
Need I the sequel speak 2» 
« Too well,» she cried, « { understand !+ 
Then grasp'd in agony his hand, 
And hid ler face on his cheek. 


« My loved Gwenlhian, weep not so, 
From the lid that tear I kiss ; 
Though to the wars far off I go, 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
We yet may meet in bliss.» 
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Fourtcen suns their course had roll'd, 
When firmly thus he spake: 

« Hear now my last request,—behold 

This ring,—it is of purest gold,— 
Thou keep it for my sake! 


« When summers seven have robed each tree, 
And clothed the vales with green, 

If Y come not back, then thon art free 

To wed, or not, and to think of me 
As I had never been! 


« Nay, answer not,—what wonldst thou say? 
Come, let my harp be brought ; 

For the last time 1 fain would play, 

Ere yet we part, our fav'rite lay, 
And cheat severer thought, + 


THE AIR. 
On cast every care to the wind, 
And dry, Lest-beloved, the tear! 
Secure that thou ever shalt find 
The friend of thy bosom sincere. 
Still friendship shall live in the breast of the brave, 


And we'll love, the iong day, where the forest-trecs 


wave. 


T have felt each emotion of bliss, 
That affection the fondest can prove, 
Have received on my lip the first kiss, 
OF thy holy and innocent love. 


But perish each hope of delight, 
Like the flashes of niglst on the sea, 
If ever, though far from thy sight, 
My soul is forgetful of Thee ! 
Sull the mem'ry shall live in the breast of the brave, 


How we loved, the long day, where the forest-trecs 


wave. 


« Now bring my boy:—May God above 
Shower Llessings on his head ! 

May he requite his mother's love, 

Aud to her age a comfort prove, 
When I perhaps am dead.» 


The beams of morn on his helm did play, 
And aloud the bugle blew; 

Then he leap'd on his harness'd steed of grey, 

And sigh'd to the winds as he gallop'd away— 
+ Adieu, my heart’s love, adieu!» 


And now he has join’d the warrior train, 
Of knights and barons bold, 
That, bound to Salem’s holy plain, 
Along the genily-swelling main 
‘Their course exulting hold, 


With a cross of gold, as on they pass‘d, 
The crimson streamers flew ; 
The shields hung glittering round the mast 
(That on the waves a radiance cast), 
And all the trumpets blew. 


O'er the Severn surge, in long array, 
So the proud galleys went; 


Till soon, as dissolved in ether grey, 
The woods, and the shores, and the Holms? steal 
away, 
And the long blue hills of Gwent. 


PART II. 


Hics on the hill, with moss o'ergrown, 
A hermit chapel stood ; 

It spoke the tale of seasons gone, 

And half-reveal'd its ivied stone, 
Amid the beechen wood. 


Here often, when the mountain trees 
A « leafy murmur» made, 

Now still, now swaying to the breeze 

(Sounds that the musing fancy please), 
The widow'd mourner stray'd. 


And many a morn she climab’d the steep, 
From whence she might behold, 

Beneath the clouds, in shining sweep, 

And mingling with the mighty deep, 
The sca-broad Severn rali'd, 


Her little boy heside her play'd, 
With sca-shells in his hand; 
And sometimes, 'mid the bents delay'd, 
And sometimes running onward, said, 
«Oh! where is Holy Land t+ 


«My child,» she cried, « my prattler dear !» 
And kiss'd his light-brown hair;— 

Her eye-lid glisten'd with a tear, 

Aud none but God above could hear, 
That hour, her secret pray'r, 


As thus she nursed her secret woes, 
Oft to the wind and rain 

She listen’d, at sad autumn’s close, 

Whilst many 2 thronging shadow rose, 
Dark-glancing o’er her brain. 


Now, lonely to the cloudy height 
Of the steep hill she strays ; 
Below, the raven wings his flight, 
And often on the screaming kite 
She sees the wild deer gaze, 


The clouds were gather'd oa its brow, 
The warring winds were high; 

She heard a hollow voice, and now 

She lifts to heav'n a secret vow, 
Whilst the king of the storm rides by. 


« Seated on a craggy rock, 
What aged man appears? 
There is no hind—no straggling flock— 
Comes the strange shade my thoughts to mock, 
And shake my soul with fears?= 


Fast drive the hurrying clouds of morn.— 
A pale man stands confess'd ; 

With look majestic, though forlorn, 

A mirror in his hand, and horn 
Of ivory on his breast. 


* Islands in the Bristol Channet. 
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« Danghter of grief !» he gently said, 
And beckon'd her, « come near,— 

Now say, what would you give to me, 

If you brave Hoel’s form might see, 
Or the sound of his bugle hear?» 


+ BHoel, my love! where'er thou art, 
All England I would give,* 

1f,—never, never more to part,— 

T now could hold thee to my heart, 
For whom alone J live.» 


Ue placed the white horn to her ear, 
And sudden a sweet voice 

Stole gently, as of fairies near, 

While accents soft she seem'd to hear— 
« Daughfer of grief, rejoice! 


« For soon to love and thee f fy, 
From Salem's hallow’d plain !»— 
The mirror caught her turning eye,— 
As pale in death she saw him lic, 
And sinking ‘mid the slain. 


She turn’d to the strange Phantom-Man, 
But she only saw the sky, 
And the clouds on the lonely mountains’ van, 
And the Clydden-Shoots,? that rushing ran 
‘To meet the waves of Wye. 


Thus seven long years had pass'd away,— 
She heard no voice of mirth; 

No minstrel raised nis festive lay, 

At the sad close of drizzly day, 
Beside the blazing hearth, 


She seem’d in sorrow, yet serene,— 
No tear was on her face; 
And liglting oft her pensive mien, 
» Upon her languid look was seen 
A meek atiractive grace. 


In beauty's train she yet might vie; 
For though in mourning weeds, 

No friar, } deem, that passed by, 

Ere saw her dark, yet gentle eye, 
But straight forgot his beads. 


Eineon, the gen'rons and the good, 
Alone with friendship’s aid 

(Eincon, of princely Whys’s blood, 

Who ‘mid the bravest archers stood), 
To soothe her griefs essay'd. 


He had himself been early tried 
By stern misfortune’s doom ; 
For she who loved him droop'd and died, 
And on the green hitl's flow'ry side, 
| He raised her grassy tomb. 


4 Wales, England, and Llewellyn, 
All would I give for a sight of William, 
Ginarvos, vol. i, p. $6, 


(Landoga) is a devp ravine, called (lydden-Shoots, which, when the 
springs are full, forme a beautiful cascade. —Meare. 








2 Noarly through the contre of the bill thet backs the village | 


What wonder, in his lonely heart, 

To faith and friendship true, 
If, when her griefs she did impart, < 
And tears of mem'ry oft would start, 

If—more than pity grew? 


With converse mild he oft would seck 

To soothe her sense of eare; ' 
As the west wind, with breathings weak, 
Wakes, on poor Hectie’s faded clivek, 

A smile of faint despair. 





{ The snmmer's eve was eat and still, 
When once his harp he strang; ° 
Soft as ehe twilight on che hill, 
- Affection secur'd his heart to fill, 
| Whilst eloquent he sung : 
i 
| 
i 
\ 
1 





» Waew Fortune to all thy warm hopes was unkind, 
And the morn of thy youth was o'erclonded with woe, 
In me, not a stranger to gricf, thou shonldst find, 
Alt what  frenselip, and kindness, and truth could be- 


« Yes! the time it has been, when my soul was apprest, 
Bat no longer this heart would for heaviness pine, 
Could { tighten the load of an innocent breast, 
And steal but a moment of sadness from thine.» 


He paused; then with a starting tear, 
And trembling accent, cried— —* 

« 0 Lady, hide that look severe ! 

‘The voice of love, of friendship hear, 
Aud be again a bride. 


+ Mourn not much-loved Hoel lost, — 
Lady! he is dead—is dead ; 

| Far distant wanders his pale ghost, 

i His bones by the white surge are toss'd, 

i And the wave rolls over his head.» 


H She said—« Seven years their course lave roll'd 







it is of purest gold, 
Thou keep it for my sake. 


| «When summers seven have robed each tree, 
And deck’d the combs with green, 

If { come not back, then thou art free, 

To wed, or pot, and to think of me 
As J had never been,’ 


« Those seven sad summers now are o'er, 
And three } yet demand; 

If in that space } see no more 

The friend I ever must-deptore, 
Then take a mourner’s hand,» 


‘The time is pass'd :—the laugh, the lay, 
The nuptial feast proclaim : 

From many a rushing torrent grey, 

From many a wild brook’s wandring way, 
The hoary minstrels came. 
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From Kymin’s crag, with fragments strew'd, 
From Skirid, bleak and high; 

From Penalt's shaggy solitude," 

From Windcliff, desolate and rude, 
That frowns o’er the mazy Wye. 


+ With hasps the gall'ry glitter’d bright,— 
The pealing rafters rung ; 
Far off upon the woods of night, 
From the tull window’s arch, the light 
OF tapers clear was flung. 


The harpers ceased th’ acctaiming lay,— 
When with descending beard, 
Scallop, and staff his steps to stay, 
As foot-sore by his weary way, 
A Pilgrim wan appear'd. 


+ Now fend me a harp for St Mary's sake, 
For f my skill would try, 

A poor man’s offering to make, 

If happy still my hand may wake 
Some pleasant melody.» 


With scoffs the minstrel-crowd replied, 

« Dost thou a harp request t» 
And loud in mirth, and swell’d with pride, 
Some his rain-dripping hair deride, 

And some, his sordid vest. 


«Pilgrim! a harp shall soon be found,» 
Young Hoel instant cried ; 

« There lies a harp upon the ground, 

And none hath ever heard its sound, 
Since my brave father died.» 


The harp is brought; upon the frame 
A filmy cobweb hang ; 
‘The strings were few—yet "t was the same: 
The old man, drawing near the flame, 
‘The chords imperfect rung. 


AIR, 
«Ou! cast ev'ry care to the wind, 
And dry, best-beloved, the tear; 
Secure that thou ever shalt find 
The friend of thy bosom sincere.» 


She specchless gazed :—he stands confess'd,— 
The dark eyes of Hoel shine ; 

Her heart has forgotten it e’er was oppress’d, 

And she murmurs aloud, as she sinks on his breast, 
« Oh! press my heart to thine.» 


He turn’d his looks a little Space, 
To hide the tears of joy; 
Then rushing, with a warm embrace, 
Cried, as he kiss’'d young Hoel’s face, 
« My boy, my heart-loved boy ! 


« Proud Harpers, strike a louder lay,— 
No more forlorn 1 bend ! 

Prince Eincon, with the rest, be gay, 

Though fate hath torn a bride away, 
Accept a long-lost friend.» 


- °  Penalt, above the Severn, at this time a forest. 








This tale I heard, whgn at the close of day 
The village harper tuned an ancient lay; 
He struck his harp, beneath « rnin hoar, 
And sung of love and truth, in days of yore, 
And I retain'd the song, with counsel sage, 
To teach one lesson to a wiser age! 


AVENUE IN SAVERNAKE FOREST, 
Wow soothing sound the genile airs that move 
Tir inoumerable leaves, high over head, 
When autumn first, from the long avenue, 


That lifts its arching height of ancient shade, 
Steals here and there a leaf! 





Within the gloom, 
In partial sunshine white, some trunks appear, 
Studiling the glens of fern, in solemn shade * 
ame mingle their dark branches, but yet all,— 
All make a sad sweet music, as they move, 
Not unuelightful to a stranger's leart. 
They scm to say, in accents andible, 
« Farewell to summer, and farewell the strains 
OF many a lithe and feather'd chorister, 
That through the depth of these incumbent woods, 
Made the long summes gladsome.» 





T have heard 
To the deep-mingling sounds of organs clear 
(When slow the choral anthem rose beneath), 
The glimm'ring Minster, through its pillar'd aisles, 
Echo ;—but not more sweet the vaulted roof 
Rung to those linked harmonies, than here 
The bigh wood answers to the lightest breath. 
OF nature. 


. Oh may such sweet music steal, 
Soothing the cares of venerable age,* 
From public toil retired: may it awake, 
As still and slow, the sun of life declines, 
Remembrances, not mournful, but most sweet.— 
May it, as oft heneath the sylvan shade 
Their honour'd owner strays, come like the sound 
OF distant seraph harps, yet speaking clear, 
+ How poor is every sound of earthty things, 
When Heav'n's own music waits the just and pure.» 





DIRGE OF NELSON, © 


Tout Nelson’s knell! a soul more brave 
Ne‘er triumph'd on the green-sea wave! 
Sad o'er the hero’s onour'd grave, 
Tolt Nelson’s knell ! 


The ball of Death unerring flew: 

His check has lost its ardent hue: 

He sinks, amid his gallant crew! i 
Toll Nelson's knell? } 


* The Karl of Aylesbury. 
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‘Yet lift, brave Chief, thy dying eyes; 
Hark ! fond huzzas around thee rise 5 
Aloft the Hag of conquest flies ! 

The dayis won! 


‘The day is won—Peace to the brave! 
tut whilst the joyous streamers wave, 
We 'lt think upon the Victor's grave! 
Peace to the Brave! 





ON THE DEATIE OF CAPTAIN COOKE, 


OF THE BELLEROPHON, KILLED IN THE SAME BATTLE. 


Wuen anxious Spain, along her rocky shore, 
From cliff to cliff return’d the sea-fight’s roar; 
When flash succeeding flash, tremendous broke 
The haze incumbent, and the clouds of smoke, 
As oft the volume roll'd away, thy mien, 

Thine eye, serenely terrible, was seen, 

My gallant friend.—Hark ! the sheill bugle! calls. 
Is the day won? alas, he falls—he falls! — 

Lis soul from pain, from agony release? 

Hear his last murmur, « Let me die in peace!» 


Yet still, brave Cooke, thy country's grateful tear 
Shall wet the bleeding laurel on thy bier. 
But who shall wake to joy, through a long life 
OF sadness, thy beloved and widow'd wife, 
Who now, perhaps, thinks how the green seas foam, 
That bear thy victor ship impatient home? 


Alas! the well-known views,—the swelling plain, 
Thy laurel-circted home, endear’d in vain, 
‘The brook, the church, those chesnuts darkly-green,3 
Yon fir-crown'd summit,4 and the village scene, 
Wardour’s long sweep of woods, the nearer mill, 
And high o'er all, the pinnets of Font-Hill, 
‘These views, when suramer comes, shall charm ao more 
Him, o'er whose welt'ring corse the wild waves roar. 


Enough: 't was Honour’s voice that awful cried, 
«Glory to him who for his country died.» 
Yet dreary is her solitude, who bends 
And mourns the best of Husbands, Fathers, Friends! 
Ol! when she wakes at midnight, but to shed 
Fresh tears of anguish on her lonely bed, 
« Thinking on Him who is not,+ then restrain 
The tear, oh God, and her gad heart sustain ! 


Giver of Life! may she remember still 
Thy chastening band, and to thy sov'reign will 
Bow silent, but not hopeless, while her eye 

She raises to a bright Futurity, 

And meekly trusts, in Heav'n, Thou wilt restore 
That happiness the world can give no more! 





' Ho boredown into the thickest fight witha bugle-horn, sounding. | 
2 His own words, the last he spoke. If I have here beea more 
particular in chis description thnn ia tbat of the great Commander, | 
it will he attributed to private friendship, Capt, Cooke having lived | 
in the same village. | 
* Portrait of Capt. Cooke's place, nt Donbead. 
“ Darker's-bitl, nvar Donhead. 








WRITTEN AFTER THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA. 


Tux tide of fate rolls on :—heart-pierced and pate, 
The gallant Soldier lies," nor aught avail 

The shicld, the sword, the spirit of the brave, 
From rapine’s armed hand thy vates to save, 
Land of illustrious heroes, who, of yore, 
Drench'd the same plains with the invader’s gore, 
Stood frowning, in the front of death, and lurl'd 
Defiance to the conquerors? of the world! 





Oh! when we hear the agonizing tale 
OF those who, faint, and fugitive, and pale, 
Saw hourly, harass'd through their long retreat, 
Some poor companion sinking at their feet, 
Yet een in danger, and from toil more bold, 
Back on the gathering foes their bleeding battle roli’d ;— 
While tears of pity mingle with applause, 
On the dread scene in silence let us pause ; 
Yes, pause, and ask, « Is not thy awful hand 
Stretch'd out, O God, o'er a devoted land ! 
Whose vales of beanty Nature spread in vain, 
Where Misry moan'd on the uncultured plain, 
Where Bigotry went hy with jealous scowl, 
Where Superstition mutter’d in his cowl ; 
Whilst o’er the Inquisition’s dismal holds, 
Its horrid banner waved in bleeding folds!» 


And dost thou thus, Lord of all might fulfil 
With wreck and tempests, thy eternal will, 


Shatter the arms in which weak kingdoms trust, 


And strew their scatter’d ensigns in the dust? 
Oh! if no human wisdom may withstand 

The terrors, Lord, of thy uplifted hand; 

If the dark tide no prowess can control, 

Yet nearer, charged with dread commission, roll, 
Still may my country’s ark majestic ride, 
Though sole, yet safe, on the conflicting tide ; 
Till hush’d be the wild rocking of the blast, 

And the red storm of death be overpast! 





SKETCH FROM BOWDEN HILL, 
AFTER SICKNESS, 


How cheering are thy prospects, airy hill, 

‘To him who, pale and languid, on thy brow, 
Pauses, respiring, and bids « Hail» again 

The upland breeze, the comfortable sun, 

And all the landscape’a hues! Upon the point 
Of thedescending steep I stand ! 


How rich, 

Tlow mantling in the gay and gorgeous tints 
OF summer ; far beneath me, sweeping on, 
From field to field, from yale to enttured vale, 
‘The prospect spreads its crowded beauties wide! 
Long lines of sunshine, and of shadow, streak 
‘The farthest distance ; where the passing light 
Alternate falls, ‘mid undistinguish'd trees, 
White dots of gleamy domes, and peeping tow'rs, 
As from the painter's instant touch, appear. 

2 Sir John Moore, 

2 Near Mount Medulio, the remains of @ great uative force de- 


stroyed themselves in sight of q Roman army, rather than submit to 
bondage.—Soctuzs’s Travels in Spain and Portugal. 
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As thus the eye ranges, from hill to hill, 
Here, white with passing sunshine ; there, with trees 
Innumerable shaded, clust'ring more, 
As the long vale retires, the ample scene, 
‘Warm with new grace, and beauty, seems to live. 


Lives! all is Animation ! Beauty ! Hope! 
Snatch'd from the dark and dreamless grave, so late, 
Shall I pass silent, now Girst issuing forth, 
To feel again thy fragrance, to respire 
Thy breath, to hail thy look, thy living look, 
O Naturet 


Let me the deep joy contrast 
(Which now the inmost heart, like music, fills), 
With the sick chamber’s sorrows, oft from morn, 
Silent, till lingering eve, save when the sound 
Of whispers steal, and bodings breathed more low, 
‘As friends approach the pillow: so awaked 
From deadly trance, the sick man lifts his eyes, 
Then in despondence closes them on all, 
All carth’s fond wishes! O how changed are now 
His thoughts! he sees rich nature glowing round, 
He feels her influence! languid with delight 
(And whilst bis eye is fill'd with transient fire), 
He almost thks he hears her gently say, 
Live, Live! O Nature, thee, in the soft winds, 
Thee, in the soothing sound of summer leaves, 
When the still earth lies sultry; thee, methinks, 
Een now [ hear bid « Welcomes to thy vales 
And woods again! 


And I will welcome them, 
And pour, as erst, the song of heart-felt praise. 


From yonder line, where fade the farthest hills 
Which bound the blue lap of the swelling vale 
{On whoee last line, seen like a beacon, hangs 
Thy Tow'r,' benevolent, accomplish’d Hoare), 

To where I stand, how wide the interval! 

Yet instantaneous, to the hurrying eye 

Display'd; though peeping tow'rs and villages 
Thick ecatter’d, ‘mid the intermingling elms, 

And towns remotely mark'd by hovering smoke, 
And grass-green pastures with their herds, and seats 
Of rural beauty, cottages and farms, 

Unnunaber’d as the hedge-rows, lie between! 


Roaming at large to where the grey sky bends, 
The eye scarce knows to rest, till back reeall'd 
By yonder ivied cloisters? in the plain, 

Whose turret, peeping pale above the shade, 
Smiles in the venerable grace of years. 

As the few threads of age’s silver hairs, 

Just sprinkled o'er the forchead, lend a grace 
Of saintly reverence, seemly, though compared 
With blooming Mary's « tresses like the morn; 
So the grey weather-stained tow’rs yet wear 

A secret charm impressive; though opposed 

To views in verdure flourishing, the woods, 
And scenes of Attic taste, that glitter near.3 





' Sir Richard Hoare’s towor at Stourhead. 

* Lacock Abbey. 

2 Bowood; Mr Dickenson’s; 
mansion. 


and Mr Methuen’? magnificent 


© Venerable Pile, !* though now no more 
The pensive passenger, at evening, hear 

The slowly chanted vesper; or the sounds 

OF « Miserere,» die along the vale; 

Yet Piety and Uonour'd Age? retired, 

There hold their blameless sojourn, ere « the bowt 
Be broken,» or the « silver chord be loosed.» 


Nor can I pass, snatch'd from untimely fate, 
Without a secret pray’r, that so my age, 
When many a circling season has declined, 
Tn charity, and peace, may wait its close. 


Yet still be with me, O! delightful friend, 
Soothing companion of my vacant hours, 
Oh, still be with me, Spirit of the Muse? 
Not to subdue, or hold in moody spell, 
The erring senses ; but to animate 
And warm my heart, where'er the prospect smiles, 
With Nature's fairest viows; not to display 
Vain ostentations of a poet's art, 
But silent, and associate of my joys 
Or sorrows, to infuse a tenderness, 
A thought, that seems to mingle, as I gaze, 
With all the works of God: so cheer my path, 
From youth to sober manhood, till the tight 
Of evening smile upon the fading scene. 








And though no pealing clarion swell my fame, 
When all my days are gone ; jet me not pass, 
Like the forgotten clouds of yesterday, , 
Nor unremember'd by the fatherless 
OF the loved village where my bones are laid. 


oe 


SUN-DIAL, IN THE CHURCH-YARD. 


So passes, silent o'er the dead, thy shade, 

Brief Time ; and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade, 

And like a summer vapour steal away, 


And have not they, who here forgotten lie 
(Say, hoary chronicler of ages past), 
Once mark’d thy shadow with delighted eye, 
Nor thought it fled,— how certain, and how fast? 


Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 
Noting each hour, o'er mould'ring stones beneath; 
The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 
And « dust to dust» proclaim’d thg stride of death. 


Another race succeeds, and counts the hour, 
Careless alike; the hour still seems to smile, 
As hope, and youth, and life, were in our pow'r; 

So smiling and so perishing the while. 


Theard the village bells, with gladsome sound 
(When to these scenes a stranger I drew near), 
| Proclaim the tidings to the village round, 
While mem'ry wept upon the good man's bier. 


" Lacock Abbey. 

? The venerable Catholic Countess, who resides in tho abbey. 

3 My predecessor, the Rev. Nathaniel Hume, canon residentiary, 
| and precentor of Salisbury, a man of exemplary benevolence. 
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Even 60, when Fam dead, shall the same bells 
Ring merrily, when my brief days are gone; 

While still the lapse of time thy shadow telis, 
And strangers gaze upon my humble stone! 


Enough, if we may wait in calm content 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod; 
Blaméless improve the time that Heav'n has lent, 
And leave the issue to thy will, O God. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, « A VISION.» 
WRITTEN IN 1825. 

Thad a dream ;—before my sight 
A beautiful vessel was sailing in light— 
I saw the subject-surge below, 
Break and hicker round the prow— 
Proud to the gale her ensign flew— 
« Old England!» shouted loud the gallant crew! 
So gloriausly chat vessel sail'd along, 





And « Britain, cule the waves, was every seaman’s song, | 


Was it the batile-blast her canvass rent, 
And caus'd that long and loud lament? 
Was it the whirlwind of the North 
With desolating sweep went forth? 
No! scarce along the level seas, 
Was heard the ripple of the breeze; 
‘The morning light sat in its lovely glory, 
On each white clift and distant promontory; 
Stern war had ceased to roar, 
And airs of music died along the peaceful shore. 





With muttering lips, and withering look, 
T saw a wizard, o'er his cursed hook; 
‘That wizard, with pale face and poring eye, 
Was call'd « Political Economy !!» 
And still he whisper, in the pilot's car—~ 
« Steer this way—this way—this way steer! 
Yonder the hills of wealth bebold! 
And Eldorado's glittering coast of gold!» 


‘The pilot turn’d his wheel! a turid smile 
Wrinkled the old man’s face the while: 
Vor the pilot steer'd right on, where dark, beneath, 
Lurk'd the reef, and rocks of death! 

That gallant ship was now at random toss'd— 

T look’d—the old man with his book was fled, 
A ewart and hideous imp appeas’d instead, 
That gibbes’d, as it vanish'd, « Lost—Lost—Lost 








CUILDE HAROLD'S LAST PILGRIMAGE. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING THE ACCOUNT OF THE 

ts FUNERAL OF LORD BYLON. 
INSCRIBED TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

So ends Curent Haroto his last pilgrimage !— 
Upon the shores of Greece he stood, and cried 
+ Lingrrr!s and those shores, from age to age 
Renown’d, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, replied 
«Liberty!» Buta spectre, at his side, 
Stoud mocking ;—and its dart, uplifting high, 
Smote him :—he sank to earth in life's fair pride: 
Sparta! thy rocks then heard another ery, 

And old Iissus sigh'd—» Die, generous exile, die!» 


* See «Lay of the Last Minstred.» 








I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 
His wayward errors, who thus early died : 
Still less, Cais Haroua, now thon art no more, 
Will [ say aught of genius misapplied ; 
OF the past shadows of thy spleen or pride :— 
But [ wili bid Uv’ Arcadian cypress wave, 
Pluck the green laurel fram Peneus’ side, 
And pray thy spirit may such qniet have, 
That not onc thought unkind be murmur'd o'er thy grave, 


So Hanoto ends, in Greece, bis pilgrimage !— 
There fitly ending,—in that land renown'd, 
Whose mighty genius lives in Glory’s page,— 
He, on the Muses’ consecrated ground, 
Sinking to rest, while lis young brows are hound. 
With their unfading wreath! To bands of mirth, 
No more in Tempe * let the pipe resound! 
Harotp, I follow, to thy place of birth, 

The slow hearse~ and thy last sad pilgrimage on earth. 





Slow moves the plumed hearse, the mourning train,— 
1 mark the sad procession with a sigh, 
Silently passing to that village fane, 
Where, Haaovo, thy forefathers mouldering lie;— 
There sleeps that moter, * who with tcarful eye 
Pondering the fortunes of thy early ruad, 
Hung oer the slambers of thine infancy; 
Her son, released from mortal fabour’s toad, 

Now comes to rest, with her, in the same still abode. 


Bursting Death's silence—could that mother speak— 


In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 

She thus might give the welcome of the dead :— 

« Here rest, my son, with me;—the dream is fled ;— 
The motley mask and the great stir is o'er: 
Welcome to me, and to this silent hed, 

Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 

j Of Jife, and fretting passions waste the heart no more, 


«Tere rest, in the oblivious grave repose, 

After the toil of earth’s tumultuous way ; 

No interruption this deep silence knows; 

Nere, no vain phantoms lnre the heart astray 
The carth-worm feeds on its unconscious prey; 
Rest here in peace—in peace till earth and sea 
Give up their dead! At that last awful day, 
Saviour, Almighty Judge, look down on me, 

| And ol! my son, my son, have mercy upon thee!» 
} 


a 


LINES 


WRITTEN FROM THE IMPRESSION OF THE MOMENT, ON 
ACCIDENTALLY MEETING, AND PANTING WITH, SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, WHOM I HAD NOT SEEN FOR MANY 
YEARS, IN THE STREETS OF Lonpon, May, 1828. 


| Since last I saw that countenance so mild, 
Slow-stealing age, and a faint tine of care, 
Ilad gently touch'd, methouglhit, some features there; 
Yet lookd the man as placid as a child, 
And thesame voice,-—while, mingled with the throng, 
Unknowing, and unknown, we pass'd along— 





' The beautiful pastoral vale of Tompe, in Arcadia, colebrated by 
all the poets of Greece. 

2 She died in Scotland. 
suried at Newstead, as (rat he was born there. 








(Speak when the earch was heap'd upon his head)— 


T have presumed she might have Leen; 


* 
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‘That voice, a share of the brief time beguiled | 
' «That voice, Incer may hear again,» 1 sigh'd, 

‘At parting,—« wheresoe’er our various way, 

In this great world,—but from the banks of Tweed, 
As slowly sink the shades of eventide, 

Oh! shall hear the music of his reed, 
Far off, and thinking ofgbat voice, shall say, 
“A blessing rest upon thy loeks of grey!’ 





THE SANCTUARY. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


{In this wise the Buke of Glocester tock upon blinself the order and 
governance of she young king, whom with mach honour and 
hamble reverence be conveyed towards Lo Bus aa the tidings 
of this matter came hastily to the queen, n little before the mid- 
night following, and that in tho secret wise, her son was taken, 
hor brother, Ber son, and other friends, arrested, and xeat 20 man 
wist whither, to be done with God wot what. With which tidioqs 
the queen, with great hooviness, hewailed her child's reign, ber 
feleuds! mixchance, aad her own misfortune; daruning the time 
that over shu distaaded the gathering of powers about the king, 
gt herself, im all tinete possible, with her young son and ber 
danyhtor, out of the Palace of Westminster, ia which they «hen lay, 
Into the Sanctuary, lodging hersalf aod company there in the AL- 
dor's place.) —Srann's History of England, Book x. 














SCENETL. 


Euzasern, Widow of Enwano IV, in the Palace at 
Westminster, watching her younger Son Ricuano, 
sleeping. 


RUIZABETH. 
The Minster-clock tolls midnight—I have watch'd 
Night after night, and heard the same sad sound 
Knolling—the same sad sound, night after night; 
As if amid the world’s deep silence, Time, 
Pausing a moment in bis onward flight, 
From yonder solitary moon-lit pile 
More awful spoke, ag with a voice from heaven, 
Of days and hours departed, and of those 
That « are not,+ till, like dreams of yesterday, 
Tho very echo dies, 

Oh! my poor child, 
Thou hast been long asleep—by the pale lamp 
T sit and watch thy stumbers—thy calm lids 
Are closed; thy lips just parted; one hand lies 
Upon thy breast, that scarce is scen to heave 
Beneath it; and-thy breath so still is drawn, 
Save to a sleepless wpetsber's Tistening ear, 
It were inaudible ;—ané see, a smile 
Seems even now lighting on thy lip, dean hoy, 
As thon wert dreaming of delightful things 
In some celestial region of sweet sounds, 
Or sammer-fields, and skies without a cloud— 
(Ab! how unlike this dark and troubled world). 
Let not one kiss awaken thee—one kiss, 
Mingled with tears and prayer to God in heaven. 
So dream—and never, never may those eyes 
Awake suffused with tears, as mine are now, 
To think that Life's best hopes are such a dream! 
Now sleeps the city through its vast extent, 
That, restless as the ocean-waves, at mora, 
With its ten thousand voices shall awake, 
Lifting the murmur of its multitude 
To heaven's still gate!—Now all is hushed as death— 
None are awake, save those who wake to weep 





Like me: save those who meditate revenge, 
Or beckon muttering murder.—God of heaven! 
From the Oyeua, panting for their blood, | 
Oh! save my youthful Eowaap—and, poor child, 
Preserve thy innocence to happier hours: : 
Hark !—There is knocking at the western gate, 
{4 Messenger enters, and announces to her that her 
brother had been arrested on the road, ly the 
Bure or Guovcesrer. 
RUIZABETH. 
Oh my poor child, thou sloepest now in peace! 
Wilt thou sleep thus another year? Shall I 
Hang o'er thee with a mother’s look of love? 
Thus bend beside thy bed? thus part the bair 
Upon thy forehead? and thus hiss thy check ? 
| Richard, awake! the tiger is abroad! 
| We must to Sanctuary instantly. 
Rucuanp (awaking). 
Oh! Ihave had the sweetest dreams, dear mother ; 
Methought my brother Edward and myself, 
And— 


RLIZABETH. 
Come, these are no times to tall of dreams ; 
We must to Sanctuary, my poor boy— 
We'll talk of dreams hereafter—kneel with me. 
[Takes him from his couch and hisses hin. 
RICHARD. 
Mother, why do you weep and tremble so? 
RLIZABETH. 
T have a pain at heart!—Come, stir thee, boy, 
Lift up thy innocent hands to heaven, here kneel 
And pray with me before this crucifix. 
[Her daughters enter, and they all knecl together. 








SCENE Il. 
In the Sanctuary at Westminster. 
« 


RICHARD. 
Oh! my dear mother, why do we sit here, 
Amid these dusky walls and arches dim, 
When it is summer in the fields without, 
And sunshine? Say, is not my brother king? 
Why will he not come here to play with me? 
Shail I not see my brother ? 
ELIZABETH. 

My own child— 
Oh! let me hide these tears upon thy head! 
Thy brother! shalt thou see him? yes, | hope— 
Come, f will tell a tale. There was a boy, 
Who had a crnel uncle— 

RICHARD. 
T have heard 

My uncle Gloster was a cruel man— 
But he was always kind to me, and said, 
That I should be a king, if Edward died ; 
'd rather be a bird, to fly away, 
| Or sing. 











bs RLIZABRTR- 


The serpent’s eye of fire, 
With slow and deadly glare, poor bird, I fear, 
| Is fixed on thee and Edward—God avert it! 
| RICHARD. 
| And therefore must not I go out to play? 
| BLIZABETE. 
| Go. play amone the tomhs —T all on tan 





ape 
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Go, play with sculls and bones ! or see the train 
Of aceptred hings come slowly through the gloom, 
And widow'd queens move in the shroud of death 
Along the glimmering aisles, and hollow vaults; 
Would I were with them—I shall be so soon. 


RICHARD, 
Mother, methought I saw him yesterday— 
‘ELIZABETH. 
Saw whom? 
RICHARD, 


My father-—and he seem'd.o look— 
I cannot say how sadly—could it be 
His spiritt He was arm'd, but very pale 
And sorrowful his countenance. I heard. 
No sound of footsteps when he moved away, 
And disappear’d among the distant tombs 
Io further darkness.— 
RLIZABETE. 
Oh! my son—my son; 
Thou hadst a king thy father—he is dead ;— 
Thou hadst been happier as a peasant’s child. 
RICEARD. 
Oh! how I wish 1 was a shepherd’s boy! 
For then, dear mother, I would run and play 
With Edward, and we two, in primrose-time, 
Would wander out among the villages, 
Or go a-maying, by some river's side, 
And mark thé minaow-shoals, when morning shone 
Upon the yellow gravel, shoot away 
Beneath the ofd grey arch, or bring home cowslips 
For all my sisters—for Elizabeth, 
And you, dear mother, if you would not weep so. 
RUIZABETR, 
Richard, break not my heart; give me your hand, 
And kneel with me by this cold monument. 
Spirit of my loved husband, now in heayen ! 
If, at this moment, thou dost see thy son, 
And me, thus broken-lhiearted—oh ! if aught 
Yet human touches thee, assigt these prayers, 
That him, and me, and my poor family, 
God, in the hour of evil, may protect! 
Let not my heart yet break— 
Come, my poor boy. 





SCENE Ill. 


The Canotnat or Youu ,t Ques, Ricuarn. 


BLIZABETR. 
Now, my Lord Cardinal, what is the will 
OF our great Lords with me?—Your Grace well knows 
Tam 2 helpless woman—have no power— 
I only wish, for what of my life remains, 
Prayer and repose, and for my poor child here 
Safety.— 

CARDINAL, 

The Council, Madam, wish no less;— 

But, for your son, they deem his durance here 
Breeds ill report—this separation too 
Of those in blood allied, almost of years 
‘The same, who have been cradled in one Jap; 
What can it say, but that one brother stands 
| In peril of the other? and besides, 





‘The Cardinal sene by the Dake of Gloucester and. the High 
Commissionurs to porsuada the queen’ to resign her son to them : 
the dialogue is eimost entirely from Speed. 





Were it not for the comfort of them both, 
That they should be together? Sport, not care, 
Becomes their early years.— 
ELIZABETH. 
I say not nay.— 
It is most fitting that my youngest son 
Were with the king, his brother—in good faith, 
I know it would be comfort to them both; 
But, when I think upon the tender years, 
Even of the eldest, I must also think 
A mother’s custody were best for aither. 
You have no children, else | would not ask, 
«Is there a guardian like a mother's love?» 
Richard, look up! This good man here intends 
No harm to me or you—took up, my boy-~ 
No power on earth—nothing but death itself 
Shall sever us—— 
What would you more, my lord? 
CARDINAL. 
Madam, no man contendeth that your Grace 
Is not the fittest guardian of your child, 
And tenderest; but, if so it pleases yon 
Here to lie hid, shut out from all the world, 
Be it for humour or for jealousy, 
We hold it meetest, that + no power on earth» 
Should so detain a brother of the king’s. 
And let me add, when reasons of the state 
Required the absence of your eldest son, 
Yourself were well coutent— 
ELIZABETH. 
Not very well ;—~ 
Nor is the case the same;—one was in health, 
The other here declines; and let me marvel 
That he, the Lord Protector of this realm, 
Should wish him out; for, should aught ill betide, 
Suspicion, in some tempers, might arise 
Against the keeping of his Grace :—my Lord, 
Do they complain that my child Richard here 
Is with his desolate and widow'd mother, 
Who has no other comfort!—Do they claim 
Ilis presence, for that here his residence 
Consorts not with his fortunes? Lam fix'd 
Not to come forth and jeopardy his life— 
CARDINAL. 
Seopardy!—where? and how?—why should, indeed, 
Your friends have any fears?—can you say why? 
ELIZABETH, 
‘Truly, nor why in prison.they should be, 
As now they are—I know no reason why ; + 
But this ] know, that they who, without colour, 
Have cast them into prison, if tyey will, 
Their death may compass with as little cause ! 
My Lord, no more of this. 
CARDINAL. 
My gracious Queen, 
This only let me say—if by arrest 
Your Grace's high and honourable kin 
Be now confined, when trial has been had, 
They shall do well; and, for your Grace's self, 
There never was, nor can be, jeopardy. 
” ELIZABETH, 
Why should [ trust? That I am innocent! 
And were they guilty? that [ am more loved, 
Even by those enemies, who only hate 
Them for my sake! 
Therefore } will not forth, 
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Nor shall my son :—Here will we both abide— 
These shrines shall be the world to him and me, 
‘These monuments our sad companions; 
Or when, a8 now, the morning sunshine streams 
"Slant from the rich-hued window's height, and resis 
On yonder tomb, it shail discourse to me 
OF the brief sunshine in the gloom of life! 
No, of Heaven's light upon the silent grave— 
OF the tired traveller's eternal home— 
Of hope and joy beyond this vale of tears. 
CARDINAL. 

Then pardon me.-—We will not handy words 
Further—if it shall please you, generous Queen, 
To yield your son, I pledge my life and soul, 
Not only for a surety, but estate; 
If resolutely still you answer » No,» 
We shall forthwith depart; for nevermore 
Will I be suitor in this business 
Unto your majesty, who thus accuse 
Either of want of knowledge or of truth, 
Those who would stake titeir lives on the event :— 
Madam, farewell, 

ELIZABETH (after a pawse). 

Stay, let me think again— 
If you say sooth, and I have found you ever, 
My Lord, a faithful friend and counsellor, 
Into your hands L here resign, in trust, 
My dearest treasure upon earth,—my son. 
Of you I will require him, before Heaven ; 
Yet for the love which lis dead father bore you, 
For kindnesses of old, and for that trust 
The King, my husbant, ever placed in you, 
Think, if a wretched mother fear too much, 
O think, and be you wary lest you fear 
Too litte !— 
My poor child! here then we part.— 

Richard! Almighty God shower on your head 
His blessings, when your mother is no more.— 
Farewell! my own sweet son :—yet ere we part, 
Kiss me again, for God doth know, poor habe, 
Whether in this world we shall meet again !— 
Nay, my boy Richard, fet me dry thy tears, 
Or hide them in my hosom-—dearest child, 
God's blessing rest with thee!—Farewell, farewell— 
My heart is almost broken—Oh! farewell. 





.THE EGYPTisN TOMB. 


Pome of Egypt's elder days! 

Shade of the mighty passd away 
(Whose giant works still frown sublime, 
‘Sid che twikight shades of time), 
Fanes, of sculpture vast and rude, 
That strew the sandy solitude, 

Lo! before our startled eyes, 

As ata wizard’s wand, ye rise 
Glimmering larger through the gloom! 
White on the seercts of the tomb, 

Rapt in other times, we gaze, 

The mother-queen of ancient days, 
Her mystic symbol in her hand, 

Great Isis, seems herself to stand. 


From mazy vaults, high-arch’d and dim, 
Wark! heard ye not Osiris’ hyma? 


And saw ye not in order dread 

The long procession of the dead? 
Forms that the night of years conceal'd, 
As by a flash, are here reveal'd ; 

Chiefs who sang the victory song,— 
Sceptred Kings—a shadowy throng, 
From slumber of three thousand years, 
Fach, as in light and life, appears, 
Stern as of yore! yes, vision vast, 
Three thousand years have silent past, 
Suns of empire risen and set 

{Whose story Time can ne‘er forget), 
Time, in the morning of her pride, 
Immense, along the Nile’s green side, 
The City of the Sun" appear'd, 

And her gigantic image reer’d.. 





As Memnon, like a trembling string, 
When the sun, with rising ray, 

Streak’d the lonely desert grey, 

Sent forth its magic murmuring, 

That just was heard—then died away ; 
So pass’d, O Thebes! thy morning pride! 
Thy glory was the sound that died! 
Dark city of the desolate, 

Once thou wert rich, and proud, aad great! 
This busy-peopled isle was then 

A waste, or roam’d by sayage men, 
‘Whose gay descendants now appear 

To mark thy wreck of glory here. 


Phantom of that city old, 

Whose mystic spoils 1 now behold, 

A kingdom's sepulchre,—oh say, 

Shall Albion’s own illustrious day, 

‘Thus darkly close? her power, her fame, 
‘Thus pass away, a shade—a name? 

The mausoleum murmur‘ as I spoke; 

A spectre xeem’d to rise, like lowering smoke; 
It answer'd not, but pointed as it fled 

To the black carecase of the sightless dead. 
Once more | heard the sounds of carthly strife, 
And the streets ringing to the stir of life, 


ON THE LEGEND OF ST CECILIA AND THIF 


ANGEL,* 


“Twas when, ob, meckest eve! thy shadows dim 
Were slowly stealing round; 
‘With more impassion’d sound, 

Divine Cecilia sung her vesper-hymn, 
And swell'd the solemn chord 
In hallelajabs to thy name, O Lord! 
And now I see her raise 
Rapt adoration’s gaze, 

With lips just opening, and with humid eyes 
Uplifted; while the strain 
Now sinks—now swells again— 


Now, rising, seems to blend with Heaven’s own har- 


monies. 


4+ Thebes. 
2 Sev Golden Legead und Dryd.n's Guo. 
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But who is that, divinely fair, 
‘With more than mortal beauty in his mien ; 
With eyes of heav'nly light, and glistaing hair; 
His white and ample wings half seen? 
O radiant and immortal guest! 
Why hast thon left thy seraph-throng? 
On carth the triumph to attest, 
Of Beauty, Piety, and Song. 





ON SEEING A BUST OF R. B. SHERIDAN, 


FROM A CAST TAKEN AFTER DEATH, AT DEVILLE'S, 
STRAND. 

Auas, poor Sheridan! when first we met 

‘T'was 'mid a smiling circle! and thine eye, 

That flash’d with eloquent hilarity 

And playful fancy, I remember yet 

Freshly as yesterday :—the gay and fair, 

‘The young and heautifut—now in their grave— 

Surrounded us, while on the lucid wave 

Of Wampton's waters! to the morning air 

‘The streamer softly play'd of our light boat, 

Which secm’d as on a magic sea to float, 


T saw thee after in this crowd of life, 

Conflicting, bat yet blandly, with its strife, 

As the still car of Time roll'd on, thy cheek 

Wore the same smile, yet with a trace more weak. 
Lone sorrow came as life declined, and care, 

And age, with slowly-farrowing line, was there. 


T could have spared this fearful sight! most strange 
Is the eventful tate of mortal change, 
Inevitable; but death, bronglit so nigh, 
In form so tangible, harrows the eye. 
As all the past floats like a cloud away, 
« Alas, poor Sheridan!» I turn and say, 
Not without foolings which such sights impart, 
Sad, but instructive, to the Christian's heart. 
May 18, 1826. . 





RESTORATION OF MALMESBURY ABBEY. 


ted pits has beon repaired at great ex- 
ponso, and with tasto and judgment In every reepect cousonant 10 
and worthy of ite ancient character, These verses were written 
under the contemplation of thls singolarty beaatifal aod nalque 
pile boiag opened again for pablic worship, by a sacred musical 
performance, 








Monastic and time-consecrated fane ! 

; Thou hast put on thy shapely state again, 
Almost august, as in thy early day, 

Ere ruthless Henry rent thy pomp away. 

No more the Mass on holidays is sung, 

‘The Host high-raised, or fuming censer swung; 

No more, in amice white, the fathers, slow, 

With lighted tapers, in long order go;— 

Yet the tall window lifts its arched height, 

As to admit Heaven's pale but purer light: 

Those massy-cluster'd columns, whose long rows, 

Een at noon day, in shadowy pomp repose, 

Amid the silent sanctity of death, 

Like giants seem to guard the dust beneath: 


* See Moore's Life of Sheridan. 





Those roofs re-echo (though no altars blaze) 
The prayer of penitence, the hymn of praise ; 
Whilst meek Religion’s self, as with a smile, 
Reprints the tracery of the hoary pile, 

Worthy its guest, the temple. What remains? 
Oh, Mightiest Master ! thy immortal strains 

These roofs demand. Listen, —with prelude stow, 
Solemnly sweet, yet full, the organs blow. 

And, bark! again, heard ye the choral chaunt 
Peal through the echoing arches, jubilant ? 

More softly now, imploring litanies, 

Wafled to Heaven, and mingling with the sighs 
OF penitence, from yon high altar rise : 

Again the vaulted roof « Hosannah» ringe— 
«Hosannal! Lord of Lords, and King of Kings?» 
Rent, but not prostrate, stricken, yet sublime, 
Reckless alike of injuries or time; 

Thou unsubdued, in silent majesty, 

The tempest hast defied, and shalt defy! 

The temple of our Sion 80 shall mock 

‘The muttering storm, the very earthquake’s shock, 
Founded, 0 Christ! on thy eternal rock. 











LINES , 
WRITTEN ON A FIRST VIEW OF FONTHILL ABBEY. 


Tus mighty master waved his wand, and lo! 

On the astonish'd eye the glorious show 

Burst like a vision! Spirit of the place! 

Has the Arabian wizard with his mace 

Smitten the barren downs, far onward spread, 
And bade the enchanted palace rise instead ? 
Bade the dark woods their solemn shades extend, 
High to the clouds yon spiry tower ascend? 
And, starting from the embrageous avenue, 
Spread the rich pile, magnificent, to view? 
Enter!—From the arch'd portal took again 
Back, om the lessening woods and distant plain! 
Ascend the steps!-—The high and fretted roof 

Is woven by some elfin hand aloof; 

Whilst from the painted window's long array 

A mellow light is shed as not of day. 

How gorgeous all!—Oh ! never may the spell 

Be broken, that array'd those radiant forms so well ! 


ON HIS MAJESTY'S KETURN TO WINDSOR: 
CASTLE, 


Nor that thy name, illustrious dome, recalls 
The pomp of chivalry in banner'd halls, 

The blaze of beauty, and the gorgeous sights 

OF heralds, teaphies, steeds, and crested knights, 
Not that young Surrey there heguiled the hour 
With + eyes upturn’d unto the maiden's tower :» 
Oh! not for these, the muse officious brings 

Her gratulations to the best of Kings; 

Bat that from cities and from crowds withdrawn, 
Calm peace may meet lim on the twilight lawn, 
That here, among these grey primeval trees, 

MWe may inhale heaith's animating breeze — 

That these old oaks, which far their shadow cast, 











May soothe him, while they whisper of the past; 
And when from that proud terrace he surveys 
Slow Thames devolving his majestic maze 
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(Now lost on the herizon’s verge, now seen 

Winding through lawns, and wéods, and pastures green) 
May he reflect upon the waves that roll, 

Bearing a nation’s wealth from pole to pole, 

And own (ambition’s proudest boast above) 

A King’s best glory is his country’s love. 





ON MEETING SOME FRIENDS OF YOUTI! AT 
y CHELTENHAM, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE WE PARTED, AT OXFORD. 





And wopt to see the pathi of life divide. 
& Suaxstoxs. 





Ilenz, the companions of our careless prime, 

Whom Fortune's various ways have sever'd long 
Since that fair dawn, when Hope her vernal song 
Sung blithe, —with features mark’d by stealing time, 
At these restoring springs, are mat again! 

We, young adventurers, on life's opening road 

Set out together :—to their last abode 

Some have sunk silent—some awhile remain, 

Some are dispersed :—of many, growing old 

Jn life’s obscurer bourne, no tale is told. 

Here, eve the shades of the long night descend, 

And all our wanderings in oblivion end, 

The parted meet once more and pensive trace 
(Mark'd by that hand unseen, whose iron pen 
Writes, » Mortal chanye,» upon the fronts of men) 
Tle creeping furrows in cach other's face. 

«Where shall we meet again?» Reflection sighs; 

« Where?—In the dust!» Time, rushing on, replies. 
Then hail dhe hope that lights the pilgrim's way, 
Where there is neither change, nor darkness, nor decay! 








<a 


ON MISS FITZGERALD AND LORD KERRY, 
PLANTING TWO CEDARS IN BREMHILL CHURCHYARD. 


* Yeu, Pamela, this infant tree, 
Planted in sacred earth by thee, 
+ Shall strike its root, and pleasant grow, 
While I am mould'ring dust below. 
This churchyard curf shall still be green, 
When other pastors here are seen, 
Who, gazing on that dial grey, 
Shall mourn, like mep!<@ passing ray.— 
What sys its monitory shade? 
+ Thyself so blooming now, shall fade ; 
And e’cn that fair and Sightsome boy, 
Elastic as the step of joy, 
The future lord of yon domain ; 
And all this wide extended plain, 
Shall yicld to creeping time, when they 
Who loved him shatl have pass’d away.»— 
Yet planted by his youthful band, 
The fellow cedar still shall stand, 
And when it spreads its boughs around, 
Shading the consecrated ground, 
He may behold its shade and say 
(Himeelf then haply growing grey), 
+ Yes, [ remember, aged tree, 
When I was young, who planted thee.» 
But long may time, gay maiden, spare 
“Thy lighted eyes, thy crisped hair, 





Thy unaffected converse kind, 

‘Thy gentle and ingenuous mind. 

For him, when I in dust repose, 

May virtue guide him as he grows; 

And may he, when no longer young, 

Resemble those from whom he sprung ! 

Then let these trees extend their shade, 

Or live, or die, or bloom or fade, 

Virtue uninjured ani sublime, 

Shall lift her brightest wreatt, untouch'd by time. 





ON AN ECLIPSE OF THE MOON AT MIDNIGHT. 


Up—up—into the vast expanded space, 

Thou art ascending in thy majesty, . 

Beautiful Moon, the queen of the pale sky! 

ut what is that, which gathers on thy face, 

A dark, mysterious shade, eclipsing—slow— 

The splendour of thy calm and steadfast light? 
this Use shadow of this world of woe, 

OF this vast moving wosld: portentous sight! 

As if we almost stood and saw more near 

lis very action—almost heard it roll 

On, in the swiftness of its dread career, 

As it hath roll'd for ages! Hush, my soul!— . 
Listen! there is no sound :—but we could hear 
‘The murmur of its multitudes who toil 

Throngh their brief hour—the heart might well recoil. 
Hut this is ever sounding in His ear 

Who made it, and who said « Let there be light» — 
And we the creatures of a mortal hour, 

‘Mid hosts of worlds, arc ever in his sight, 
Catching, as now, dim glimpses of his power. 











‘The time shal! come when all this mighty ecene 
Darkness shall wrap, as it had never been. 

Oh! father of all worlds, be thou our guide, 

And lead us gently on, from youth t6 age, 

the dark valley of our pilgrimage! 
Enough, if thus—bending to thy high wiSl— 

We hold our Christian course, through good or ill, 
And to the end, with Faith and Hope, abide. 





my FaTnen’s frave. 


« My father's grave,» I heard her say, 
And mark’d a stealing tear,— 

Oh no! I would not go away— 
My father’s grave is here! 


A thousand thronging sympathies, 
The lonely spot endear, 

And every eve remembrance sighs, 
My father’s grave is here! 


Sore human tears unbidden start, 
As spring's gay birds I hear, 

For ail things whisper to my heart, 
My Father's grave is here! 


Young hope may blend each colour gay, 
And fairer views appear; 

Gut no! I would not go away— 
My father's grave is liere. 
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THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 


Wun evening listen'd to the dripping oar, 

Forgetting the loud city's ceaseless roar, 

By the green banks, where Thames, with conscious pride, 
Reflects that stately structure on his side, 

Within whose walls, as their long labours close, 

‘The wanderers of the ocean find repose, 

We wore in social case the hours away, 

The passing visit of a summer's day. 


Whilst some to range the breezy hill are gone, 

I finger'd on the river's marge alone, 

Mingled with groups of ancient sailors grey, 
And waich’d the last bright sunshine steal away. 


As thus I mused amidst the various train 

OF toil-worn wanderers of the perilous main, 
Two sailors—well [ mark’d them (as the beam 
OF parting day yet linger’d on the stream, 
And the sua sunk behind the shady reach) — 
Hasten'd with tottering footsteps to the beach. 


The one had lost a limb in Nile’s dread fight; 
Total eclipse had veiled the other's sight 

For ever! As { drew more anxious near 

1 stood intent, if they should speak, to hear; 
But neither said a word!—he who was blind, 
Stood as to feel the comfortable wind 

That gently lifted his grey hair—his face 
Scem’d then of a faint smile to wear the trace. 


The other fix'd bis gaze upon the light, 

Parting, and when the sun had yanish’d quite, 
Methought a starting tear that Heaven might bless, 
Unfele, or felt with transient tenderness, 

Came to his aged eyes and toucl'd bis cheek! 

And then, as meek and silent as before, 

Back hand-in-hand they went and left the shore. 


As they departed through the unheeding crowd, 
A caged bird sung from the casement loud, 
And then I heard alone that blind man say, 
«The music of the bird is sweet to day.» 


I said, «O Beavenly Father none may know 
‘The cause these have for silence or for woe!» 
Mere they appear heart@Mtricken and resign’d 
Amidst the unheeding tumult of mankind. 


There is a world, a pure unclouded clime, 

Where there is neither grief, nor death, nor time! 
Nor loss of frienls! Perhaps when yonder belt 
Beat slow, and baile the dying day farewell, 

Ere yet the glimmering landscape sunk to night! 
They thonght upon that wortd of distant light! 
And when the blind man, lifting tight his hair, 
Felt the faint wind, he raised a warmer prayer; 
Then sigh'd, as the blithe bird sung o'er his head, 
«No morn will shine on me till 1 am dead.» 





THE BLIND SOLDIER AND DAUGHTER. 
CHRISTMAS VERSES. 
Old soldier, old soldier, the beans of the day 
That slione on thy sabre have long pass'd away, 


And thy sun is gone down, and thy few hairs are grey, 
Old soldier, 





‘The drum and the hurrahs, where victory led, 
No longer are heard on the battle-field red! 
Thy comrades in glory are seatter'd, or dead, 
Old soldier. 


Perhaps thou wert foremost of some gallant band, 

By Acre’s white walls, or in that aucient land, 

Where the sphinx and grey pyramid shaded the sand, 
Old soldier. 


Left lonely and poor, but to fortune resign'd, 
Forgetting the trampet that clang’d in the wind, 
Thou tucnest thy organ, unnoticed and blind, 
Old soldier. 
. 
That red faded jacket still speaks of some pride, 
And a dutiful daugliter is seen at thy side, 
To beat her light dram, or thy footsteps to guide, 
Old soldier, 


Ah! woe to the heart that would seek to betray, 
Or lure from a desolate parent away, 
That dutiful child, and thy age’s last stay! 

Old soldier. 


Bat may every true Briton, whose country is dear, 

Bestow a smal] boon, now the season is drear, 

Thy warm chimney-corner at Christmas to cheer, 
Old soldier. 





Then the thought of the days of past glory stall spring, 
And, wiping one tear from thy cheek, thou shalt sing 
« Old England for ever, and God save the King!» 


Old soldier. 
——_ 
SONNETS. 
‘ON THE BUSTS OF MILTON, IN YOUTH AND AGE, AT 
STOURHEAD. 
IN YOUTH, 


Misrox! our noblest poct, in the grace 
OF youth, in those fair eyes and clustering hair, 
‘That brow, untouch’d by one faint line of care, 
To mar its openness, we seem to trace 
The front of the first Lord of human race, 
“Mid thy own paradise portray'd 60 fair, 

ve Sin or sorrow scathJa it:—such the air. 
Which characters thy youth, Shall time efface 
These lincaments, as crowding cares assail? 
Icis the lot of fall'n humanity. 
What boots it? Arm'd in adamantine mail 
Th’ unconquerable mind, and genius high, 
ight onward hold their way through weal or woe, 
Or whether life's brief lot be high or low. 











IN AGE. 
And «ast thou he» now « fall’n on evil days,» 
And changed indeed? Yet what does this sunk check, 
These thiuner Jocks, and that calm forehead, speak? 
A spirit reckless of man’s blame or praise,— 
A spirit—when thine eyes to the noon's blaze 
Their dark orbs roll in vain—in sufferance meek, 
ght of God, intent to seek, 
de, or uge, or through the ways ~ 
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OF hard adversity, th’ approving look 

Of its Great Master; while the conscious pride 

Of wisdom, patient, and content to brook 

AILills, to that sole Master’s task applied, — 

|, Still show before high Heav'a the unaltered mind, 
Milton, though thou art poor, and old, and blind. 


CHANTREY’S SLEEPING CHILDREN. 


Loox at those sleepipg children'—sofily tread, 

Lest thou do mar their dream, and come not nigh 
‘Till their fond mother, with a kiss, shall ery, 

«'T is morn, awake! awake!» Ah! they are dead !— 
Yet folded it-each other's arms they lic— 

So still—oh Jook !—so still and smilingly— 

So breathing and so beantiful they seem 

Asif to die in youth were to dream 

Of spring and flowers !—of Howers? yet nearer stand— 
‘There isa lily in one little hand, 

Broken, hut not faded yet, 

As if its cup with teara was wet. 

So sleeps that child, not faded, though in death, — 
And seeming still to hear her sister's breath, 

As when she firat did lay her head to rest 

Gently on that sister's breast, 

And kiss’d her ere she fell asleep! 

‘Th’archangel's teump alone sha wake that slumber deep. 
«Take up those flowers that fell 

From the dead hand, and sigh a long farewell! 

Your spirits rest in bliss! 

Yet ere with parting prayers we say 

Farewell for ever! to the insensate clay, 

Poor maid, those pale tips we will kiss!» 

Abt ‘tis cold marble!—Artist, who hast wrought 
This work of nature, feeling, and of thought,— 
Thine, Chantrey, be the fame 

That joins to iramortality thy name. 

For these sweet children that so sculptured rest— 
A sister's head upon a sister's breast— 

Age after age shall pass away, 

Nor shall their beauty fade, their forms decay. 

For here is no corruption—the cold worm 

Can never prey upon that beauteous form: 

‘This smile of death that fades not, shall engage 

The deep affections of each distant age ! 

Mothers, tii] rain the round world hath rent, 

Shall gaze with tears upon sea 
And fathers sigh, with half suspedted breath, 
« How sweetly sleep the innocent in death !+ 





ry 





THE SWALLOW AND THE RED-BREAST. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


Tux swallows at the close of day 
When autumn shone with fainter ray, 
Around the chimney circling tlew, 
Ere yet they bade a long adieu 

To climes where soon the winter drear 
Shall close the unrejoicing year. 

Now with swift wing they ekim aloof, 
Now settle on the crowded roof, 

As conncif and advice to take, 

Ere they the chilly north forsake; 








Then one disdainful tarn’d his eye, 

Upon a red-breast twitlering nigh, 

And thas began, with taunting scorn~ 
«Thou household imp, obscure, forlorn, 
Through the deep winter's dreary day, 
Here, dull and shivering, shalt thou stay, 
Whilst we, who make the world our home, 
To softer climes impatient roam, 

Where summer, stiil on some green isle, 
Resta, with her sweet and lovely smile. 
Thus speeding, far and far away, 

We leave behind the shortening day.» 

2’T is trac (the red-breast answer'd meek), 
No other scenes I ask, or seek ; 

To every change alike resign'd 
I fear not the cold winter's wind. 
When spring returns, the circling year 
Shalt find me still contented here; 

But whilst my warm affections rest 
Within the circle of my nest, 

¥ learn to pity those that roam, 

And love the more my humbte home.» 








THE LITTLE SWEEP. 
TO BRITISH SENATORS. 


Tasv sing of the poor sailor boy, who wanders o'er the 
deep, 

But few aro they who think upon the friendless irree 
sweEP! 

In darkness to his dreary toil, through winter's frost 
ani snows, 

When the keen north is piping shrill, the shivering 
urchin gocs. 


Ie has no father, and from grief his mother’s eyes are 
dim, 

And none besides, in aif the world, awakes to pray for 
Hin: 

For him no summer Sundays smile, no health is in the 
breeze ; 

His mind dark as lis fate, his frame a prey to dire 
disease." 


Oh, English Gentlemea! your hearts have bled for the 
biack slave, 

You heard his melancholy moan from the Atlantic 
wave ; 

He thought upon his father’s land, and cried, » a Lone 
FAREWELL» 

But bless'd you, gazing at the sun, when first his fetters 
fell. 


And if ye plead for creatures dumb,? and deem their 
fate severe, 

Shall Auman wrongs, in your own land, call forth no 

‘< enerous tear? 

Humanity implores! Awake from apathy’s cold sleep ! 

And, when you plead for other's wrongs, forget not the 
POOR SWEEP. 


1 The terrible «soot cancer,» to which all climbing-boys are 
subject. 
2 See Mr Martin's bill. 
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When summer comes the belis shall ring, and flowers 

and hawtharns blow, 

The village lasses ahd the lads shall all + a-maying» go: 

Kind-hearted lady, may thy soul in heaven a blessing 
reap, 

Whose bounty at that season flows, to cheer the LITTLE 
Sweep ! 


"T is yours, ye English Gentlemen, such comforts to pro- 
long ; 

'T is yours the friendless to protect, and all who suffer 
wrong. 

But ome day in the toiling year the friendless sweep is 
tay: 

Protect—and smiling industry shall make his long year 
Mar. 








THE GIPSY’S TENT. 


Waen now cold winter's snow is fled, 
And birds sing blithe again, 

Look, where the gipsy’s tent is spread, 
Jn the green village-lane. 


Oft by the old park-pales, hencath 
The branches of the oak, 

The watch-dog barks, when in slow wreath 
Curls o'er the woods the smoke. 


No home receives the wandering race, 
The pannier’d ass is nigh, 

Which patient hears, from place to place, 
The infant progeny. 


Lo! houseless o’er the world they stray, 
But I at home wild dwell, 

‘Where I may read my book and pray, 
And hear the Sabbath-belt. 





WRITTEN AT SiLCHESTER, 
‘THE ANCIENT CALLEVA? 


A CELEBRATED STATION AND CITY, ON THR GRRAT ROMAN 
ROAD FROM BATH TO LONDON ;—THE WALLS OF WICH, 
COVERED WITH TREES, YET REMAIN NEARLY ENTIRE. 








Tas wild pear whispers, and the ivy crawls, 
Along the circuit of thine ancient walls, 

Lone city of the dead !—and near this mound, ? 
The buried coins of mighty men are found, 
Silent remains of Crrsars and of kings, 

Solilicrs of whose renown the world yet rings, 
In ils sad story!—These have had their day 

Of glory, and are pass'd—like sounds—away! 





And such their fame!—while we the spot behold, 

And muse upoo the tale that time has told, 

We ask, where are they ?—they whose clarion bray’d, * 
Whose chariot glided, and whose war-horse neigh’d ; 
Whose cohorts hasten’d o’er the echoing way, 

Whose eagles glitter’d to the orient ray ! 


' The late Mrs Montague, whose bounty, on May-day, to these 
children is woll known. 
1 The Amphitheatre. 





—Ask of this fragment, rear'd by Roman hands, 

That, now, a Jone and broken column stands! 

Ask of that road—whose track alone remains— 

That swept, of old, o'er mountains, downs, and plains} 
And, stili, along the silent champaign leads,— 

Where are its noise of cars and tramp of steeds? 

Ask of ihe dead!—and silence will reply, 

* Go seek them in the grave of mortal vanity !« 





Is this a Roman veteran !—look again, —~ 

It is a British soldier, who: in Spain, 

At Albuera’s glorious fight, has bled ; 

Ue, too, has spurred his charger o'er the dead! 
—Desolate, now—friendless and desolate, 

the tale of war and home relate.— 

Uis wife—(and Gainshorough suck a form and mien 














ng infant guided by her hand— 
Spoke of her own green Erin, while her child, 
Amid the scene of ancient glory, smiled, 

As spring's first flower smiles from a monument 
Of other years, by time and ruin rent! 


Lone city of the dead! thy pride is past, 
‘Thy temples sunk—as at dhe whirtwind’s blast! 
Silent—all silent, where the mingled cries 

OF gather'd myriads rent the purple skies! 
Here—where the summet breezes wave the wood :-~ 
The stern and silent gladiator stood, 

And listen'd to the shouts that hail’d his gushing blood 
And, on this wooded mount,—that oft, of yore, 

Hath echoed to the Lybian lion's roar,— 

‘The car scarce catches, from the shady glen; 

The small pipe of a solitary wren! 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY AND WELLS CATHE- 
DRAL. 


WRITTEN AFTER VIEWING THE RUINS OF TRE ONE, AND 
HEARING VIE CHUNCH SERVICE, IN THE OTHER, 


Gory and boast of Avalon's fair vale, 
How beautiful thy ancient turrets rose! 

Fancy yet sces thein, in the sunshine pale 
Gleaming, or more majestic in repose,— 

When, west-away, the erimson landscape glows,— 
Casting their shadows on the waters wide, * 

How sweet the sounds, dhat,at still day-light’s close, 

2 Came, blended wittthe airs of eventide,- 

When, through the glimmering aisle, faint « miscvoress 

died! 





But all is silent now !—silent the hell 
That, heard from yonder ivied tarret high, 
Warn'd the cow!'d brother from his midnight cell ;— 
Silent the vesper-chaunt—the litany 
Responsive to the organ !—scatter'd lie 
The wrecks of the proud pile, ‘mid arches grey,— 
Whilst hollow winds, through mantling ivy, sigh! 


* The Vato of Avalon wes surrounded by waters at the timo, King 
Arthur is described’es baried in the islend of Avalon. Part of a 
sculptured tiow remains; avd it may be observed, that Lelaad, ia 
his Itinorary, speaks of «Dua Leones sub pedibue Arthurl.x The 
masonry over the sacred well, discovered by Mr Warner, is emi- 
nently beaatifal. It is asingular fact, chnt the last mooting of the 
Bibie Society was heid amidst the august dosolatfbr of Glustonbury 
Abbey. 
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And dan the mouldering sheine is rent away, 
Where, in his warrior weeds, the British Arthur lay. 


Now, look upon the sister fane of Wells !— 
It lifts its forehead in the lucid air ;— 
Sweet, o'er the champaign, sound its Sabbath bells,— 
Its roof rolls back the chaunt, or voice of prayer. 
Anxious we ask, will heaven that temple spare, 
Or mortal tempest sweep it from its state? 
Oh ! say,—shall time revere the fabric fair, 
Or shall it meet, in distant years, thy fate, 
Shatter’d, proud pile, like thee, and left as desolate? 


No! to subdue or elevate the soul, 
Our beat, our purest feclings to refine, 
Still shall the solemn diapazons roll 
Through that high fane'! still hues, reflected shine 
From the tall windows, on the sculptured shrine, 
Ringing the pavement! for He shall afford— 
He who directs the storm—his aid divine, 
Because its Sion has not left thy word, 
Nor sought for other guide than thee, Almighty Lord! 





THE SORROWS OF SWITZERLAND. 





ative of 





To Mrs William Dongies, a 


Inscribed by hor sincere Fricad and Servant, 


Donhead, May 5, 1801, W.L. Bowtes. 





PART t 
War art thou come, man of despair and blood, 


To these green vales, and atreams o'erhung with wood ! 


‘These hills, where far from life's discordant throng, 
The loncly goat-maid chaunts her matin song? 
This cottaged glen, where age in peace reclines, 
Soothed by the whisper of his native pines ; 
Where, in the twilight of his closing days, 

Upon the glimmering lake he loves to gaze; 
And, like his life, sees on the shadowy flood 
The still sweet ave descending: Man of blood! 
Burst not his holy musings. Innocence 

And peace these vales inhabit: hie thee hence 
To the waste wilderness, the mournfal main, 
‘To caves, where silence and deep darkness reign 
(Where God's eye only can the gloom pervade), 
And shroud thy visage in their dreariest shade! 
Or if these scenes so bgguteous may impart 

A momentary softness to thine art, 

Let natore plead—plead for a guiltless land— 
Ere yet thou lift the desolating brand ; 

Ere yet thou bid the peaceful echoes awell 

With havoe’s shouts, and many a mingled yell! 
Pause yet a moment! By the beard 

OF him whose eyes to Heav'n are rear'd; 

By her, who frantic lifts her helpless hand; 

By those poor Jittle-ones, that speechless stand— 
Jf thou hast nature in thee, oh, relent! 

Nor crush the lowly shed of virtue and content! 


No golden shrines can tempt thy plunder here; 
No jealous castles their dark turrets rear. 
Peeping at dawn among the mountain vines, 
The vilage peers simple mansion shines, 
Beneath the tower, the music of whose belis 
Soft o'er the azure lake each Sabbath swells; 


0 Country whose wrongs 
the following lines Iaparfectly describe, this Poom is respectfully 


No taper'd halls, that blaze till morn, reply 
To sounds of proud voluptuous revelry; 

But one sweet pipe, by ling’ring tover play'd, 
Cheers the dim valley, as the day-tints fate; 
While in the rocks, the torrents, and the trees, 
Her Kittle world with pride Affection sees. 






































Survey the prospect well :—Soldier, dost r#0u 
(Thy blood-red plumage rustling on thy brow) 
Bid the poor villagers (who, in the shed 

Of their forefathers, eat their virtaous bread) 
To hard Oppression bend the prostrate knee, 

-| Or learn Bengvougnce and Lovs from thee? 


And dost thou tatk of Freedom? Freedom here 
Lifted, with death-denouncing frown, her speat— 
Here, joining her loud voice’s solemn call 
‘To the deep thunders of the water-fall, 

She hail'd her chosen home: these dark woods rung, 
As her bold war-song on the rocks she sung— 

At once a thousand banners to the air 

Streaming, a thousand falchions brandish’d bare, 
Proclaim’d her son’s dread homage, « We will die, 
Or live thy children, holiest Liseaty!» 


Ob, think of this! Alas, the voice is vain! 
Poor injured land! thy brave, thy blameless train; 
Thy lovely landscapes, bursting bright cround ; 
Thy glens, that echoed every cheering sound; 
Thy rocks, that gleam'd with many a high-hung cot; 
And Faegoon’s holy name, avait Teg Nor! 





‘Then rise, insulted country—in despair 
Lift thy brave arm more terrible—and swear, 
Swear thon wilt never sheath th’ avenging steel, 
Till thou hast made the fell invader feel 
How vain the terrors of his glittring crest ; 
How warm the flame that fires a patriot’s breast! 
How nerved their arm, opposed to tenfold might, 
Who for the dearest hopes, their homes, their offspring, 
fight! 
And hark!'e'en now, methought, stern Freedom call'd, 
From the wild shores of rocky Unpuawatn! 


«Rush, like the mountain avalanche,! on those 
Whe, foes to you, my sons, are Virtue's Foes! 
Lo! where the legions of insulting France 
Already on your ravaged plains advance; 
See your pale daughters—they for mercy pldnd ; 
Behold your white-hair'd sires !— they sink—they bleed! 
Ob! yet your patriot energies unite, 
To quell the insolent oppressor’s might! 
Behold the scene? where your forefathers broke, 
And sternly trampled on, the Austrian yoke! 
Behold the spot, where the undaunted band 
First met, and clasping each his brother’s hand, 
Bade the Acwioury hear their solemn vow: 
‘That never should their injured country how 
*A slave!” then lifted in the midnight air 
‘Their spears, while the dun rocks replied, ‘Wx swxan.” 
‘Think that the peap behold you!—He whose bow 
Laid the grim tyrant of these valleys low, 
On yonder eminence yet seems to stand, 
To you he dimly waves his awful hand. 






1 A mass of snow that falls from the tops of the mountains. 
1 Therscencs renowned by the names of Tell, Staffacher, etc. 
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Go forth my sons—in each hold bosom ewell 
The injured spirit of another Tent; © 

And rush, like the huge avalanche, on those 
Who, foes to you, are Frrzoom's, Viarus’s foes.+ 


So Frexpox spoke; she stood august and high; 
Like a pale meteor shone her troubled eye ; 

She smote her shield, and with indignant look 
More awful her uplifted war-spear shook. 


From many a wild and woodland solitude, 
Orrbung with snowy-silver'd mountains rude ; 

From glassy lakes, or where the bursting brook 

Wells sparkling through some beech-embower'd nook ; 
From scatter'd chalets,? deck’d with mantling vines, 
Above whose blue smoke wave th’ impending pines ; 
From many a covert green, or gleamy rock, 

‘The rude defenders of theie country flock. 


Upon a cliff, that at grey morning throws 
Its shadow o'er the deep clear jake's repose, 
With firm yet sadden'd took, fix'd on the sun, 
Their holy leader3 stands: « Children!» be crics 
(And one sad tear-drop gathers in his eyes), 
«THEIR ARMS PRRVAIL —HgcveTrA mourns in vain, 
Bound by the ruthless victor's griding chain ; 
We only ‘mid these rocky ramparts find 
Short shelter from the vultures of mankind : 
{Hither they speed their desolating way, 
They fap their bloody pennons o'er their prey. 
But we have hearts, my brethren, and we know 
What to our country—to our Gop—we owe ; 
And we have arms—arms that may make them rue 
(Though rude our ramparts, our defenders few) 
The hour when they assait'd this last retreat: 
Feel we our hearts leap high, our pulses beat? 
« Death cufls us—yet, oh! lowly let us bend, 
And pray to Him, who is the poor man’s friend, 
That he would guard our orphans when we bleed, 
And shield them in the bitter hour of need {» 


Now, soldier, let thy huge artillery roar, 
Thy marshall'd columns flash along the shore; 
Thy armed transports with long shadow ride, 
Terrific o'er the Inke’s once teanquil tide; 
And thy loud trumpets bray, as in disdain 
OF the poor tenants of tho snowy plain! 


They fear thee not—they are Oppression’s foes— 
Unscared, thy march of carnage they oppose. 
Though their fall'n-brethren have in yain withstood, 
Though yet thy sword he red with their best blood ; 
Thy sword, thy steeds, thy legions, they defy— 

And death is couch'd within their flashing eye. 


Age has new energics—in traces weak 
One angry hectic rises on his check; 
And as his time-touchs'd features kindling glow, 
+ Lead me,» he cries, « yet lead me to the foe In 
Stern manhood o'er his boy low murm'ring bends, 
Then, as his deadly weapon he extends, 
Proudly exclaims, « Freedom or Death, my son! 
And thou, O Gop of Justice, lead us on! 

) William Tell, founder of Swiss Liberty. 

* Peosant's huts, 

> Father Poul Stiger, teader of the Underwalders. 





Hark! with one shout they rush into the fight— 
The pale foe shrinks before their gathering might! 
Fragments of rocks in wild despair they wield, 

And helms and shiver'd swords bestrew the field, 
The frantic mother, hushing every grief, 

Joins the dread scene, and to some plumed chief 
(All pale with rage, with desperation wild) 

Cries, as she smites his heart, « Hadst thou a child?» 


Unequal strife! the scone of death is o'er, 
Mother and chitd lie side by side in gore! 


When evening comes, through the lone cottage pane 
No light looks cheerfut in the dark’ning plain; 
No pleasing sounds stray the dim hills along ; 
No homereturning goat-maid trills her song; 
At intervals, wild accents of despair 
Or shouts are heard, or diemal mght-fires glare. 
But alt is dark and silent near the heap 
Where the fallen heroes of the hamlet sleep; 
Save that at times a hollow groan is heard, 
Or melancholy ery of the night-bird ; 
Save where some dog, amidst the scene of death, 
Moans, as he watches yet his master’s breath ; 
While with despair, and love that seems to speak, 
Ue ticks the blood that stagnates on his cheek. 
The morn looks through the hurrying clouds, the air 
Sighs, as it lifts, at times, the dead man’s hair; 
Upon the slaughter'd heaps the cold stars shine, 
Aud Freedom sighs, « The triumph, Gavt, is thine !» 





How dawns the morn, o'er vales with blood defiled, 
Where late affection’s sweetest pictures smiled ! 
Orer the still lake how sadly peals the bell 
That sounds of every earthly hope the knell! 


Pale o'er the bloody snows, without a home, 
The sad survivors of the death-storm roam; 
Their infants, outcast on the desert plain, 
Demand their mothers and their sires in vain; 
And when the red sun leaves the dark'ning sky, 
Amid the gory tracks sit down and sigh, 


Shores of Luceans! where many a winding bay 
Shone beauteous to the morn's returning ray; 
Where rosy tints upon the blue lake shone, 

And touch'd the rocks with colours not their own; 
Who now, with eyes that swim in tendgrness, 

The scenes, to every yipmte dar, shall bless? 

What pleasure now shall the rich landscape yield— 
The sparkling cataract—the pendent field— 

"Mid hoar declivities the sunny tow'r, 

Peering o'er beeches that its roof embow'r; 

And cottaye-tops, with light smoke trailing slow 
O’er the yrey vapours looming far below. 

Who shall ascend, proud Pilate’s ! height, and mark 
The motley clouds sail o’er the champaign dark, 
Now breaking in fantastic forms, and now 
Dappling the distant promontory’s brow? 

Then, when the sun that lights the scene, rides high, 
And far away the scatter'd volumes fly, 

Look up to the great Gon that rules the world, 

By whom proud Empires from their seats are hurl'd, 
And feel a glow of holy gratitude, 

That here, ‘mid hollow glens, and mountains rude, 


1 Mount Pilate on the Lake of Lucerne. 
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Far from Ambition’s march, and Discord’s yell, 
Content, and Love, and Happiness, should dwell ! 


Who now along those banks shall list’ning stray, 
When evening lights each inlet west away, 
And hear the solitary boatman's oar, 
Dip duly, as he nears the shaded shore; 
Or catch the whispers of the waterfall, 
That through the ivied clefts swells musical. 
These scenes, these sounds, could many a joy impart, 
With sadness mix’d:—The wand’ring youth whose heart 
Was sick with many sorrows, resting here 
Atsuch an hour, forgot his starting tear; 
He felt a pensive calm, sweeter than sleep, 
Steal gently o'er his aching breast; the deep, 
And clear repose of th’ unruffled lake 
His spirit eeem’d unconscious to partake ; 
And still the water, as it whisper’d near, 
Or high-woods, as they rustled, soothed his ear, 
Like the remerabrance of a melody, 
Heard in his infant happy days gone hy. 
Now in his distant country, when with tears 
_} The tale of ruffian violence he hears— 
Hears that the spot, which smiled with lovely gleam, 
Like some sweet image of a tender dream, 
Upon his morning path, is drench'd with gore— 
Its harmless tenants welt’ring on the shore! 
He will exclaim, while from his breast he draws 
A deep, deep sigh, « Avenge, O Gon! their cause.» 


Who would not sigh for Swirzentann? What heart, 
That ever bore in human woes a part; 
‘That ever felt Affection’s genuine flame; 
That ever leap'd at injured Freedom's name; 
Would not for her dark foes feel honest hate, 
And swell with indignation at her fate? 


Tf thus her lot of sorrow have impress'd 
Grief and resentment on a stranger's breast, 
How must he hear the murd’rous tale of death, 
He, who in these still vales first drew his breath! 
°T is his, perhaps, in distant climes to roam, 
Far from the shelter of his early home; 
Yet still, as fancy paints the spot, he sees 
Nis father’s cottage, and the mountain (rees ; 
Again by the wild streams he seems to rove; 
He hears the vosese@luaxgho won his love, 
His heart's fiset love; for her he prones the vine, 
Whose clust'ring leaves the rastic porek entwine; 
‘The mountain's van together they ascend, 

. They see, Alps piled on Alps, far on extend ; 
They mark the casual sunshine light the mass, 
Or vernal show’rs along the valley pass; 

Whilst, tinging the dark rocks, more lovely glow 
‘The breeded colours of Heaven's humid bow. 

But now the maid he loved— with whom, all day, 
He loved in summer o'er the hills to stray; 

The faithful maid he loved—oh! cold despair, 
Freeze his warm life-blood ; and that thrillmg air! 
Which erst he sung, when, all alive to joy, 

He caroli'd on the Alps a peasant boy ; 

Let him not hear it now—lcst his eyes start, 

And madness harrow up his broken heart: 





‘ 4 The famous Rans des Vaches. 








How touching was the simple strain! the tear 
Of mem’ry started, when it met the car; 
And he whose front was rough with many a scar, 
Whose bold heart bounded at the trump of war, 
Stood all dissolved in sadness at its tone, 
Rememb’ring him of pleasant seasons gone. 


Perhaps full many a heavy hour had pass'd, 

Since in its native nooks he heard it last; 

And when again its well-known music thrill'd, 

A thousand thronging recollections fil'd 

His soul, that, sick with longing, homeward roved :— 
Remote from scenes which most on earth he loved 
Cast on a world tempestuous, bleak, and wide, 
More ardent for his once-loved hills be sigh'd, 

‘And sigh'd again, to think how it might fare 

With sisters, brothers, friends, and parents there. * 
For be its music and its name forgot, 

Fon veseat ts 618 Home, AND THOSE BE LOVED ARS NOT. 


PART If. 


I was a child of sorrow, when I pass'd, 

Sweet Country ! through your rocky valleys last; 
For one whom I had loved, whom I had prest 
With honest ardent passion to my breast, 

Was to another vow'd: I heard the tale, 

And to the earth sunk heartless, faint, and pale. 
Till that sad liour when every hope was flown, 

I thought she lived for me, ard me alone, 

Yet did I not, though pangs my heart must rend, 
Prove to thy weakness a sustaining friend? 

Did 1 not bid thee never, never more, 

Or think of me or mince? as firm I swore 

To cast away the dream, and bury deep, 

As in oblivion of the dead man’s sleep, 

All that once soothed ; and from the soul to tear 
Each longing wish hat youth had cherish’d there. 


But when 't was midnight, to the woods I hied 
Despairing, and with frantic anguish cried: 
«Ob! had relentless death with instant dart 
Smitten and snatch’d thee from my bleeding heart, 
Through life had niggard fortune bid us pine, 
And wither'd with despair my hopes and thine; 
Yes, yes, I could have borne it—but to see 
Th’ accusing tear, and know it falls for me! 

O cease the thought—a long and last fareweli— 
We must forget—nor shal! my soul rebel !n 
Then to my country’s cliffs I bade adieu; 

And what my sad heart felt, God onty knew. 
Hatvstra ! thy rude scenes, a drooping guest 

[ sought, and sorrowing, sought a spot of rest. 
Through many a mountain-pass, and shaggy vale 
Troam'd, an exile, passion-crazed, and pale. 

I saw your clouded heights sublime impend, 

T heard your foaming cataracts descend; 

And oft the rugged scene my heart endued 
With a strange, sad, distemper’d fortitude; 

Oft on the lake's green marge I lay reclined, 
Murm’ring my moody fancies to the wind ; 

But when some hanging hamlet § survey'd 

Or wood-cot peeping in the shelter'd glade, 

A tear perforce would steal; and, as my eye 
Fondly reverted to the days gone by, 


1. And wokes to tbink bow it might fare with you.»—Surmiway. 
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« How bless'd (I cried}, remote from every care 
To rest with her we loved, forgotien there}+ 

Then soft, methought, from the sequester'd grove 
I heard the song of happiness and love: 


« Come to these scenes of peace, 
Where to rivers murmuring 
The sweet birds all the summer sing, 
Where cares, and toil, and sadness cease! 
Stranger, does thy heart deplore 
Friends, whom thou wilt see no more? 
Does thy wounded spirit prove 
Pangs of hopeless sever'd love? 
Thee the stream that gushes clear 
Thee the birds that carot near, 
Shall soothe, as silent thou dost lie, 
And dream to their wild lullaby. 
Come to these scenes of peace, 
Where cares and sadness cease.» 











Start from the feeble dream! The woodland shed 
Flames, and the tenants of that vale are dead! 
All dark the torrent of their fate hath rush'’d— 
Each cheering echo of the plain is hush'd; 
And every joyous, every tender sound 
Tn the loud roaring of the night-storm drown'd ! 


How cheerily the rocks from side to side 
Oft to the tabor's festive sounds replied! 
There, when the belle upon a holiday 
Rung out, and all the villagers were gay, 
Jn summer-time the happy groups were seen: 
Youth link'd with beauty hounded on the green, - 
And age sat smiling, as the joyous train 
(Round the tall May-tree! tap'ring from the plain), 
Their locks entwined with rilands streaming red, 
And, crown'd with flow'rs, the rural pastimes led ;— 
Oh! on the bleeding turf the poor flow'rs throw, 
And weep for them that sleep in dust below. 
There sleep together, in their death-bed cold, 
The beautiful, the brave, the young, the old! 
No voice is heard that charm'd their earthly road : 
Around their, desolate and last abode 
The blast, that swept them to the earth, yet raves, 
And strews with havoc their insulted graves! 


As on the lucid lake’s unruftled breast 
Soft silv'ry lights and blending shadows rest ; 
Above, around, the heaven's blue calm i 
And sleeps the sunshine on the moun: 
Then purple rocks and woods smile to the cye, 
Like fairy landscapes of the ev'ning sky; 

And all is still, save where some forcet bird 

With small and solitary trill is heard; 

Sudden the scene is changed—the hurricane 

Is up among the mountains—wind and rain 
Drive, and strange darkness closes on the vale; 
‘The high rocks to the light’ning glimmer pale; 
And nought is heard, but the deep thunder’s roar, 
Or vulture's screaming round the desert shore! 

So mourns the prospect changed and overcast, - 
And shricks the spirit in the passing blast ! 





* May-haum. 





Bar ah! hew feller burst the ruthless storm, 
That speeds the moral prospect to deform! 
To-morrow, and the Man of Blood may see 
Again fresh verdure deck the dripping trees 
Again pure splendour light the bursting views, 
And the clear lake reflect the fairest hues; 
Whilst the gay lark seems, with a livelier voice, 
In scorn of his stern spirit, to rejoice. 

But, hapless land! what day-spring shall restore 
Thy lovelier morals that now amile no more? 
Affection, tender as the murm'ring dove, 

That in the noiseless wood her home-nest wove; 
And Piety, that the blue mountains trod, 

With kindling eyes upraised to nature's Gop! 
Virtues that made thy streams, and woods, and hills, 
Thy lakes, all sunshine, and thy shaded rills, 

Like pictures of no earthly paradise! 

Beaming remote from sorrow and from vice. 





Chitd of the village pastor! modest sense, 
And meekest piety, and innocence 

(If innocence in this hard world were seen) 
Touch'd thy illumined eye, thy pensive mien, 

As with a ray from heav'n, Thy light loose hair 
Hung gently-waving to the summer air; 

Thy smiling cheek with health’s rich glow was warm, 
When with thy aged sire, arm link'd in arm, 
Thou oft didst stray, beneath the beams of morn, 
To gather herbs that the wild crofts adorn, 
Meantime he taught thy inexperienced youth 
Lessons of sober wisdom, and of truth ; 

He spoke of the great world beyond the vale— 
Where uncouth shapes of want or woe assail ; 
He spoke of restless man’s ungovern'd state— 
And the dark rushing torrent of his fate: 

Then pointing to the craggy height, that shrouds 
Its distant summit ia the rolling clouds, 

Bade thee revere th’ Erennau One! (whose will 
The carthquakes and the roaring deeps fulfil ; 
Whose awful thunder shakes th’ astonish’d bal!) 
And trust in Hin, whatever fate befal ! 


Oh! he did little think his shelter'd vale 
Would prove the truest comment to the tale. 
They tore her fainting from his aged sire— 
He miss‘d the darling of his soul, and died 
For he sunk broken-hearted to the tomb— ! 
Upon his grave no flowers in.sne=za!! bloom ; 

Some with'ring weedperhaps, or scatter’é stones, 
Mark the rude sp-s where they lave cast his bones). 
Soon, sad survivor, may thy sorrows cease 

And there thy heart be buried and at peace, 

Where thy poor father sleeps: till that blest day 
When He who saw your sufferings here, shall say, 

« Come, children of affliction ! Jove and joy, 

Await you, wheré no griefs again annoy! 

Come, sainted children, and that bliss partake, 

Which He alone can give who suffer'd for your sake.» 





Far from the earthly scenes that wastefull lie, 
Virtue, and Peace, aid Arts, and Freedom fly. 
Arts, which the wild surrounding views inspired; 
And Freedom, such as genuine Patriots fired. 
When the great sun sinks in the crimson west, 
And all the pines in golden pomp are drest; 
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‘Whose daring hand shall snatch the vivid light 
That purples o'er the promontary’s height ; 

And, with a Loctmzraouse's' rich pencil, throw 
On the warm tablet all the lucid glow? 

When the slow convent's bell sounds from afar, 
And the dim lake reflects the ev 
When shall again the rapt enthusiast rave, 
And deck the visionary bower of love? 





Hush’d be the Doric strain,? that, in the shade 
Of his own pines, the pensive Gessnxa play'd; 
Which oft the homeward-plodding woodman near 
) Paused, with his grey beard on his staff, to hear; 
Whilst his lean dog, whote op'ning lips disclose, 
Just peeping forth, bis white teeth’s even rows, 
Lifted his long ears with sagacious heed, 

And fix'd his full eye on his trifling reed. 

High on the broad Alps’ solitary van, 

Where not a sound is heard of busy man, 

Hark! with loud orgies o'er the bloody dew, 

Lewd Comus leads his nightly-madding crew! 

Strange shoutsand clangors through the high-wood run, 
And distant arms flash to the sinking sun. 


Dark forests their lone empire,? the tall rocks 
Their shelter, and their wealth their wand’ring flocks, 
To the proud Macedon, whose conquering car 
Rolt’d terrible through the ranks of armed war; 
Whose banners chill'd the plain with fearful sade, 
Whose sov'reignty a thousand trumpets bray'd, 
The Scythian chiefs spoke nobly: « What have we, 
King of the World, to do with thine or thee? 

Far o'er the snowy solitudes we roam, 

Or by wild rivers fix our casual home; 

Nor heed the distant clarion of thy fame, 

O’er the green champaign let thy cities shine, 

We neer invaded fields or seats of thine; 

Nor will we bow, proud Lord, at thy decree: 

Hence,—hence—and leave us to our forests, free!» 

Saved thee, Hetverta, from the ruthless stroke 

OF the stern soldier, who, with banners spread, 

Through thy still vales his glitt’ring squadrons led! 

But Heav'n denied:——despair and murd’rous hate 

Stalk o'er thy inmost valleys desolate! 

And she, that like the nimble mountain-roe, 

With step scarce heard, went bounding o'er the snow— 

She whose greep pyskins swept the frosts of morn, 

Who wakesie high word with ker bugle hora; 
She, whoSnce call’d these hills hed own, aud found 

Pa loveliest sojourn ‘mid the hallowd ground, 

Blessing the spot where, shaded high with wood, 

‘And deck’d with simple flowers, her altar stood ; 

Fargpom insulted sces, a8 pale the flies, 

A monster phantom in her name arise! 

On weltering careases it seems to stand, 

Waving a dim-seen dagger in its hand ; 

Its look is unrelenting as the grave— 

Around its brow the muttering whirlwinds rave— 

Its stretching shadow chills the scene beneath— 

Ab! fly—it onward moves and murmurs « Death! 


 Loutherbourg, @ native of Switzerland. 

4 Gessmer's pastorels. 

+ T hove taken this from Plaota’s interesting History of the Swiss 
Confederacy. 

+ Contrast Letwcon genuine Liberty and the Spirit cf Jacobiaism. 





Earth fades beneath its footstep, and around 
Long sighs, and distant dying shricks, resound ! 


Could arms alone o'er thy brave sons prevail, 
Hetvetta? No— it was the fraudful tale 

OF this false phantom, which the heart misled ; 
That spoke of peace—peace to the poor man's shed, 
Then left him houseless to the tempest’s gloom, 
That awept his hopes and comforts to the tomb! 
High tower'd the grisly spectre, half conceal'd, 
And gath’ring clouds its dismal forehead veil'd: 
‘The clouds disperse, and lo!’mid murd’rous bands, 
Dark in its might, the hideous phantom stands. 

Now see the triumph of its reign complete, 

Behold it throned in its sov'reign seat ; 

The orgies peal, the banners wave on high, 

The dark rocks sing to shouts of liberty! 








Now, soldier, lift thy loud acclaiming voice! 
Children of high-sou!'d sentiment, rejoice ! 
Round the scathed tree upon the desert plain, 
Dance o'er the victims of the village slain! 


Thou, who dost smiling sit, as Fancy flings 
Her hues unreal o’er created things, 
‘And as the scenes in gay distemper shine, 
Dost wand'ring cry, «low sweet a world is mine!» 
‘Ah! see the shades receding, that disclose 
The direst spectacle of living woes! 
And ye who, all enlighten’d, all sublime, 
Pantin indignant thraldom, till the time 
When man, bursting his fetters, proud and free, « 
The wildest savage of the wilds shalt be; 
Artful instructors of our feeble kind, 
Slumined leaders of the lost and blind, 
Behold the destined glories of your reign, 
Behold yon flaming sheds—yon outcast train ! 
Hark! hollow-moaning on the fiful blast, 
Methought, Rousseas, thy troubled spirit past! 
His ravaged country his dim eyes eurvey— 
« Are these the fruits » (he said, or scem’d to say), 
«Of those high energies of raptured thought, 
That proud Philosophy my precepts taught!» 
Then shrouding his sad visage from the sight, 
Flew o'er the cloudiest Alps to solitude and night. 


pene es <a 


Thou, too, who, musing history's vast plan, 
Didst sit by the clear waters of Lausanne + 
(What time Imperial Rome rose to thy view, 
And thy bold hand her mighty image drew), 
Thou too, methinks, as the sad wrecks extend, 
Dost seem in sorrow oer the scene to bend, 
With steady eye, and penetrating mind, 

Thou hast survey'd the toil of human kind; 
Hast mark’d Ambition’s march and fiery car, 
‘And thousands shonting in the fields of war: 
But direr woes might ne‘er a sigh demand, 
Than those of hapless injured Switzerland! 
Oh! may they teach, whatever feelings start, 
One awful truth,—that here we know in part! 
Whatever darkness round his ark may rest, 
There is a GOD, who knows WHAT ts 18 BEST. 
Submissive, still, adoring may we stand, 
Beneath the terrors of his chast’ning hand ; 


1 Glbhoa finished hit history on the backs of the Loke, in & 
summer-house. 
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And thongh the clouds of carnage dim the sun, 
Bend to the earth, and say, » Thy will be done.» 





CHURCH MUSIC, 
AND THE POOR BLIND MAN OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


There is a poor Burno Max, who, every day, 

In summer sunshine, or in winter's rain, 

Duly as tolls the bell, to the high fane, 

Explores with faultering footsteps, his dark way, 

To kneel before his Maker, and to hear 

The chaunted service, pealing full and clear. 

Ask, why, alone, in the same spot he kneels 
Through the long year? Oh! the wide world is cafd, 
Asdark, to him: Here, he no longer feels 

His sad bereavement~Farru and Horr uphold 

His heart—He feels not he is poor and blind, 

Amid the unpitying tumult of mankind : 

As through the aisles, the choral anthems roll, 

His soul is in the choirs above the skies, 

And songs, far off, of angel-companies, 

‘When this dim Earth is perish’d, as a scroll. t 


Oh! happy, if the Rich—the Vain—the Proud— 

The plumed Actors in Life's motley crowd,— 

Since pride is dust, and life itself a span,— 

Would learn one Lesson from a oon Bunp Man. 
Jan. to, 1829, 


——_ 


VILLAGER’S VERSE BOOK. 





‘Tae following Compositions were written originally, to be learnt by 
beurt by Poor Uhildren of my own Harlsh, who bave been fostructed 
every Sunday through the Summer, for many years, on the Garden 
Lawn before the Parsonage House, by Mrs Bowes. Tho object, 
which to the best of ray knowled:e Is entiroly novel, was briefly 
to deseriby the most obvious images In Country Life, fanul 
covery child ; and to the smallest compass to conoect every dist 
Picture with the varlivst feolings of Humanity aud Picty, {a language 
which the simplest might understand, hut which, frow the objects 
Foprorentod, might be read, perhaps with some interest, by thoso 
shove minds were moro cultivated. Above fourteen of these liitts 
Poona were composed with (his view, many years ago; but ie was 
‘ot thought of extoudiog their knowledge beyond the village circle, 
to which thoy ware originally limited, except by a rory few copies 


















Thave now added to the number, 
ing, when early Edgcation jely oxtonded, they may be 
found, on a widor scale, to answer the purpose for which they were 
written, They may be also foand acceptable to Moibers, in a 
higher station of Life, who might wish to impress on thelr children's 

they yrow up, a love of natural scenes, combined with 














Some of the Compositions, such ax « Tho Mower,» «Swan,s etc. 
are purposely designed for the exercise of nore advanced intellect. 
W.L.B. 





PATH OF LIFE, 


Ou Lord—in sickness and in health, 
To every tot resign'd, 

Grant me, before alt worldly wealth, 
A meek and thankful mind. 


As life, thy upland path we tread, 
And often pause in pain, 

To think of friends and parents dead 
Oh! let us not complain. 





ates ¢ 
The‘Lord may give or take away, 

But nought our faith can move, 
While we to Heaven can look, and say, 

+ Qua Farugn lives above. 


SUN-RISE, 


Waen from my humble bed I rise, 
And see the morning Sun; 

Who, glorious in the eastern skies, 
His journey has begun; 


I think of that Almighty power, 
Which call’d this orb from night; 

I think how many at this hour 
Rejoice beneath its light. 


And then I pray, in every land, 
Where'er this light is shed, 

That all who live may bless the hand 
Which gives their daily bread. 


SUMMER’S EVENING. 


As homeward by the evening star 
I pass along the plain, 

Isee the taper’s light afar 
Shine through our cottage-pane. 


My brothers and my sisters dear, 
‘The child upon the knee, 

Spring, when my hastening steps they hear, 
And smile to welcome me, 


And when the fire is growing dim, 
And mother’s lubours cease, 

1 fold my hands, and say my hyma, 
And «lay me down in peace,» 





SPRING.—COCKOO. 


The bee is humming in the sun, 
‘The yellow cowalip springs, 

And hark! from yonder woodland’s side 
Again the Cuckoo sings! 


«Cuckoo—Cuckoo!+ no other note, 
She sings from day to day; | 


But J, though a poor cotaegitte. / 


Can work, an@fead, and pray. *» 


om 

And whilst in knowledge I rejoice, we 
Which heavenly trath displays, 

Ob! let me still employ my voice, 
in my Redeemer’s praise. 


SHFEP-FOLD. 


‘Tue sheep were in the fold at night ; 
And now, a new-born lamb 

Totters and trembles‘in the light, 
Or bleats beside its dam. 


How anxiously the mother tries, 
With every tender care, 

To screen it from inclement skies, 
And the cold morning air! 
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‘The hail-storm of the east is fled, 
She seems with joy to swell, 

While ever as she bends her head, 
I hear the tinkling belt. 


So while for me a mother’s prayer 
Ascends to Heaven above, 

May I repay her tender care 
With gratitude and love. 





HEN AND CHICKENS. 


Sax, sister, where the chickens trip, 
All busy in the morn ; 

Look ! how their licads they dip and dip, 
To peck the seatter'd corn. 


Dear sister, shall we shut our eyes, 
And to the sight be blind, 

Nor think of nim who food supplies, 
To us and all mankind! 


‘Whether our wants be much or few, 
Or fine or coarse our fare, 

To Heaven's protecting care is due 
‘The voice of praise and prayer. 





POOR MAN'S GRAVE. 


Otp Andrews of the hut is dead, 
And many @ child appears, 

While slowly « dust to dust» is read, 
Around his grave in tears. 


So he is gone, where small aud great 
And poor, and high and low, 

And Dives, proud in worldly state, 
And Lazarus must go. 


May we among the just be found, 
Though short our sojourn here, 

Who, when the trump of doom shall sound, 
May hear it without fear, 


SUNDAY MORNING. 






efile father, mother, children, gc, 
And seek the house of prayer. 


Some musing roam the church-yard round, 
Some tura their head with sighs, 

And gaze upon the new-made ground, 
Where old Giles Summers lics. 





But see, the Pastor in his band, 
The bells have ceased to knoll, 
Now enter, and at God’s command, 
Thiok, Christian, of thy soul. 


Whilst heavenly hopes around thee shine, 
As in Gd’s presence live, 

And calmer comforts shall be thine 

| Than all the world can give. 


PRIMROSE. 


’T 1s the first primrose! see how meek, 
Yet beautiful it looks; 
As just a lesson it may speak 
As that which is in books, 


While gardens show in flow’ ring pride, 
The lily’s stately ranks, 

It loves its modest head to hide 
Beneath the bramble-banks. 


And so the little cottage-maid 
May bloom unecen and die ; 

But she, when transient flowrets fade, 
Shall live with Christ on high. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


As by my mother's site I stand, 

Whose hairs from time are few and grey, 
I watch the hour-glass shed its sand, 

To mark how wears the night away. 


Her sight by age is now decay'd ; 
The spectacles, to aid her eyes, 

Upon the bible leaf are laid 
‘That open in the window lies. 


‘Though age must many ills endure, 
As time for ever runs away, 

This shows her Christian comforts sure, 
And leads to Heaven's eternal day. 





BIRD'S NEST. 


in yonder brake there is a nest, 
But come not, George, too nigh, 

Lest the poor mother frighten'd thence, 
Should leave her young, and fly. 


Think with what pain, through ‘many a day, 
Soft moss and straw she brought; 

And let our own dear mother’s care 
Be present to our thought. 


And think how must her heart deplore, 
‘And droop with grief and pain, 

If those she rear’d, and nursed, and loved, 
She ne‘er should see again. 





THE MOWER. 


Hark! to the mower's whistling blade! 
How steadily he mows; 

The grass is heap'd, the daisies fade, 
All scatter'd as he goes. 


So time, as with a stern delight, 
Mid human havoc tow’rs; 

And sweeps, resistless in his might, 
Kingdoms, as grass and flowers. 
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The flow’rs of life may bloom or fade, 
Bat He in whom I trust, 

Though cold, and in my grave-clothes laid, 
Can raise me from the dust. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Come let us, eer we go to bed, 
rer the decaying emhers chat ; 
Though little Mary hangs her head, 
And strokes oo more the purring cat. 


And let us tell how pris'ners pine, 
In silent dungeons dark and drear, 
Whilst in our face the embers shine, 
And all is calm and peaceful here. 


The English cot is free from cares ; 
But sec, the brand: is wasted quite; 
Come little Mary, say your prayers, 
Kiss, mother, kiss! good night, good night. 


SUNDAY NIGHT. 


Lat us unfold God's holy book, 
And by the taper’s light, 

With hearts subdued and sober look, 
So spend the Sabbath night. 


Where now the thoughts of anxious life, 
Its guilty pleasures where? 

Here dies its loud and mourning strife, 
And all its sounds of care, 


Let other views our heart engross; 
To our Redeemer true; 

Who seems, expiring on the cross, 
To say, « 1 prep For you.» 





APRIL SHOWER, 


‘Waren rain-drops, glistening from the thatch, 
Like drops of silver, ran, 

Our old blind grannam lifts the latch, 
To feel the cheering sua. 


She sees no rainbow in the sky, 
But when the Cuckoo sung 

She thought upon the years gone by, 
When she was blithe and young. 


But God, who comforts want and age, 
Shall be her only friend, 

And bless, till her Jong pilgrimage 
Jn silent dust shall end. 





WINTER.—REDBREAST. 


Poon Robin sits and sings alone, 
When show'rs of driving slect, 
By the cold winds of winter blown, 

The cottage casement beat. 


* Brand is a piece of wood for the fire, 





Come, let him share our chimney-nook, 
And dry his dripping wing; 

See, little Macy shuts her book, 
‘And cries, « poor Robin, sing.» 


Methinks 1 hear his faint reply— 
« When cowslips deck the plain, 

‘The lark shall carol in the sky, 
‘And I shatl siag again. 


« But in the cold and wintry day 
To you I owe a debt, 

That in the sunshine of the May, 
1 never can forget.» 





BUTTERFLY AND BEE. 


Meruovucar I heard a butterfly 
Say to a labouring bee, 

« Thou hast no colours of the sky, 
‘On painted wings like me!» 


« Poor child of vanity, those dyes 
And colours bright and rare 

(With mild reproof the bee replies), 
Are all beneath my care. 


« Content I toil from morn to eve, 
And scorning idleness, — 

To tribes of gaudy sloth I leave 
The vanities of dress,» 





GLOW-WoORM. 


Ou! what is this which shines so bright, 
And in the lonely place 

Hangs out his small green lamp at night, 
The dewy bank to grace? 


It is a glow-worm—Still and pale, 
It shines the whole night long, 
When only stars, Oh! nightingale, 

Seem list'ning to thy song. 


And 80, amid the world’s cold night, 


Through good report or ill, 
Shines out the humble Chy ns light, 


As kody as an 


THE CONVICT, 








Luxe Andrews is transported! never more 

To see his Sisters, Mother, or the shore 

Of his own Country! never more to see 

The cottage smoke rise o'er the sheltering tree : 
Never again beneath the morning beam, 

« Jocund to drive a-field his tinkling team!» 
‘When first the path of {dleness he trod, 

And left, on Sabbath-days, the House of God— 
The fellowship of wild companions kept— 
How oft at night his mother waked and wept! 
When he is homeless, and far off at sea, 

She now will sigh—« Does he wENEMBER me?+ 
Remember her! alas the thought is vain; 

She ne'er will see him in this world again! 
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And she is broken-hearted; but her trast 
Is still in him whose works and ways are just. 
Oh! may we still revere his great command, 
And die remember'd, in our native land! 


CHILD AND BLIND GRANDFATHER. 


‘Tsoven grandfather has long been blind, 
And his few locks are grey, 

He loves to hear the Summer wind 
Round his pate temples play. 


We'll lead him to some quiet place, 
Some unfrequented nook, 

Where winds breathe soft, and wild flowers grace 
The borders of the brook. 


There he shall sit, as in a dream, 
Though nouglit he can behold, 

Till the brook’s murmur-~it shall scem, 
The voice of friends of old. 


Think no more of them, aged man, 
‘For here thou hast no friend; 

Think—since this life is bat a span, 
OF joys that have no end. 





OLD LABOURER. 


An you not tired, O poor old man? 
The drops are on your brow; 

Your labour with the Sun beyau, 
And you are labouring now. * 


«J murmur not to dig the soil, 
For 1 have heard it read, 

That man by industry, and toil, 
Must cat his daity bread. 


* The lark awakes me with his song, 
That hails the morrow grey, 

And when | mourn for human wrong, 
I think of God, and pray.» 


Let worldlings ? waste ticir time and health, 
And try each vain delight; 

They cannot buy, with all their wealth, 
The lag vanagest at night. 


x 


THE SWAN, 


Look at the Swan! how still he gocs! 
Vis neck and breast like silver gleam; 
He seems majestic as he rows,— 
The glory of the lonely stream. 


There is a glory in the war, 
A gtory, when the warrior wears 
(Mis visage mark'd with many a scar) 
The laurel, wet with human tears. 


Those scenes, no glory can impart, 
With trumps, and drums, and noises rude, 
Like that which fills his silent heart, 
Who walks with God in quietude. 


> | Those whase thoughts are only of this world. 


THE VILLAGE BELLS. 


Who does not love the village bells? 
The cheerful peal, and solemn toll— 
One of the rustic wedding tells, 
And one bespeaks a parting soul. 


The lark in sunshine sings his song; 

And, dress'd in garments white und gay, 
The village lasses trip along, 

For this is Susan's wedding-day. 


Ah! gather flow'rs of sweetest hue, 

Young violets from the bank's green side, 
And on poor Mary's coffin strew, 

For in the bloom of youth she died. 


So passes life!—the smile, the tear, 
Succeed as on our path we stray; 
Thy « x1ncpom come! for we ace here, 

As guests who tarry but a day.» 


STAR-LIGHT FROST. 


The stars are shining over head, 
In the clear frosty night; 

So will they shine when we are dead, 
As countless and as bright, 


For brief the time and short the space 
‘That e’en the proudest have, 

Ere they conclude their various race 
In silence and the grave. 


But the pure soul, from dust shall rise, 
By our great Saviour's aid, 

When the last trump shail rend the skies, 
And all the stars shall fade. 





BIRD IN CAGE. 


Oa! who would keep a little bird confined : 

When cowslip belis are nodding, in the wind, 

When every hiedye as with « Good-morrow rings, 
And heard from wood to coombe, ‘the black-bird sings. 
who would keep a little hird confined 

s cold wiry prison? Let him fly, 

And hear him sing, « How sweet is Liberty !s 





DUTIFUL CHILD, 
READING TBE STORY OF JOSEPH TO 4 SICK FATBLE. 


Brotner and sister are a-Maying gone; 
By my sick father's bod I watch alone; 
Light in the sun, from field to field they roam, 
To bring a cowslip-bell or May-thorn home: 
I sit and read of Joseph, in the land 
OF Egypt, when his guilty brothers stand 
Before him,—but they know him not—aside 
He taras his face, the bursting tears to hide, 
Searce to these words an utterance he ean give:— 
+ Lam your brother, Joseph—doth he live! 
My father? the old man of whom ye speak?s 
And tears are falling on my father's cheek. 

25 
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Though my poor mother rests among the dead, 
And pain and sickness visit this sad bed, 

We think not, while we turn the holy page, 

Of this vain world—of sorrow, or of age— 

And oh! my Father—I am ‘bless’'d indeed— 
Bless'd for your sake—that § have learnt to read. 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS DOG, ON THE WILTSHIRE 


DOWNS. 


My dog and I are both grown old, 
On these wild downs we watch all day; 


He looks in my face when the wind blows cold, 


‘And thus methinks I hear hima say : 


«The grey stone circle* is below, 
The village smoke is at our fect, 

‘We nothing hear but the sailing crow, 
And wand'ring flocks that roam and bleat: 


« Far off the early horseman hies, 
In shower, or sun-shine riding on ;— 
Yonder the dusty whirlwind flies; 
The distant coach is seen and gone. 


« Though solitude around is spread, 
Master, alone thou shalt not be; 
‘And when the turf is on thy head, 
T only shall remember thee.» 


I mark'd his look of faithful care, 

1 placed my hand on his shaggy side, 
« There is a sun that shines above, 

A sun that shines on both, | cried.» 





* Avebury. 


THE 


LITTLE MARY'S LINNET. 


Dean Mary, if thy little bird 
Should all the winter long, 

Pleased from the window to be heard, 
Repay thy kindness with a song, 


A lesson let it still convey, 
To all with sense endued, 

«And such the voice,« oly, let it say, 
« The still small voice of love.» 





WITHERED LEAF. 


On! mark the witlier’d leaves that fall 
In silence to the ground ; 

Upon the human heart they call, 
‘And preach without a sound. 


They say, » 80 passes man’s brief year! 
To-day his green leaves wave ; 

To-morrow, changed by time, and sere,* 
He drops into the grave.» 


Let wisdom be our sole concern, 
Since life's green days how brief ! 

And faith, and heavenly hope, shall learn 
A lesson from THe Lear. 


2 Dey, withered, 


END. 
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Joun Wiison, the distinguished poet and scholar, 
was born in the month of May 1789, in Paisley, 
North Britain. He was chiefly educated at the 
residence of a clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, within a few miles of his 
native town. Having inherited a good fortune, 
he at an early age entered the University of Ox- 
ford as a gentleman commoner, after going 
through a preparatory course of tuition under 
Dr Jardine of Glasgow University. At both 
places he exhibited specimens of his talents, far 
outshining his compeers; at Oxford gaining Sir 
Roger Newdigate’s prize for English poetry in the 
teeth of three thousand competitors. Magdalen 
was the college at which he entered himself, and 
towhich he belonged for nearly four years, or until 
he left the university in 1807. At this college he 
pursued a life of study and boisterous relaxation 
intermingled. He had his intimates among all 
classes, from the doctor in divinity to the stable- 
boy. He was fond of exhibiting his skill in pu- 
gilism, aod ever ready}to exercise his talents in 
that « refined» art with aay who would engage 
with him, noble or ignoble, gentle or simple. 
Strong and active in frame, and fond of gym- 
nastic exercises, he gave his inclination for such 
sports the fullest range. 

Of the sum left him by his father, amount- 
ing to 4o,000/., a great part was lost, through 
the failure of a mercantile concern in which 
it was embarked. Being warned of the dan- 
ger, he hastened to withdraw his funds, 
but arrprd in Glasgow three hours too late. 
tae ‘after quitting the university he purchased 
‘a beautiful estate, called Elleray, a few miles from 
Ambleside, on the noble Lake of Winandermerein 
Cumberland, one of the finest and most picturesque 
sitesin England. The house, which sta nds onasort 
of mountain terrace, high over oneside of the la 
is a most commodious one in every respect, a’ fy 
was planned by himself and erected under his 
own superintendence. It is backed by” deep 
woods, shielding it from the storms to which its 
lofty situation exposes it; while the view from 
the front is very rarely surpassed for magnifi- 
| cence and beauty. In front below, the lake ex- 
pands its noble waters, and beyond them rise 
ridges of romantic and rugged mountains. No 


poet in Europe has so noble and agreeable a re- 
sidence, Lord of his domain, with every comfort 
and convenience of life, a spacious habitation and 
literary leisure, few writers have ever had finer 
opportunities for courting the muses or have 
lived so little unvexed by the inquietudes of or- 
dinary existence. 

At one period of his fife, fall of buoyant spi- 
tits and high excitement, the poet established a 
sailing-club on the Lake of Winandermere. He 
lavished large sums of money upon the scheme, 
and would notbe outdone in the splendour of his 
vessels by men of larger fortunes. He sent for 
shipwrights from thenearest sea-ports to construct 
his little vessels, of which he had a number on 
the lake at one time; one of these, his largest, 
cost him five hundred pounds. He also kept a 
number of seamen to man them, and lavished his 
money profusely on his dependants. At one place 
he had an establishment for his boatmen; at 
another, one for his servants, and a third for 
himself. These expenses, continued for a consi- 
derable time, together with the pecuniary Joss 
above alluded to, impaired his fortune, and are 
supposed to have led him ultimately to be a suc~ 
cessful candidate for the chair of moral philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, which he 
obtained in 1820. 

In early life he was as active in mind as in 
body. About eighteen years of age, he had an 
idea of penetrating to Timbuctoo, without any 
just notions of the danger and hazard of such an 
enterprize, but simply from the excitement the 
adventure created in his mind, and the desire to 
attempt something striking and important. The 
certain death that awaited one of his tempera- 
ment, which is irritable and febrile, never entered 
into his head. Naturally careless of his health, 
he would from the first have exposed himself 
needlessly, and been added one of the speediest 
victims to the horrible African climate that its 
melancholy list can show. This scheme he ulti- 
mately dropped. We have heard that when 
young he left his friends, and, from mere love of 
adventure, for he was without fixed aim in most 
of his eccentricities, served at sea as a ship-boy. 
However trying for his family, this youthful 
frolic may have contributed one of the brightest 
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gems to the poet's crown, since to it we must be 
indebted for many of the beauties in his splendid 
description of a shipwreck beginning, 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array; 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye; 
Many ports wilt exult ut the gleam of her mast, 
—Hush! hush! thou vain dreamer‘! this-hour is her last. 
Isle of Palms, Canto 1. 
He also formed the idea of visiting the Spanish 
provinces, the islands of the Mediterranean, Tur- 
key, Syria, and Egypt; but the occupation of 
Spain by Napoleon put an end to this project. 
He subsequently confined himself to his estate of 
Elleray, occupying himself with the various plea- 
sures a country-life affords, until 1810, when he 
married Miss Penny (whose sister is married to 
his brother), a Westmoreland lady of beauty and 
considerableaccomplishments, having, moreover, 
a dower of ten thousand pounds. His marriage 
has been a most fortunate one, and has produced 
two sons and three daughters. Peace and com- 
fort have shed happiness over his domestic re- 
tirement, aud thus (the fate of few literary men) 
even love has blessed him, 

On the death of Dr Thomas Brown, the suc- 
cessor of Dugald Stuart in the chair of moral phi- 
Josophy in the University of Edinburgh, Wilson 
became the candidate to fill the vacant office. 
His election was violently opposed. The rival 
candidate too was unfortunately his early friend, 
but aman of honour, a scholar, and a gentleman. 
The partisans of the two candidates were alone 
intemperate, for the latter were, speedily after the 
election, as warm friends as ever, It suffices to 
say that Wilson succeeded in obtaining the chair 
after a warm contest; and the manner in which 
he fills it fully justifies the partiality of his 
friends. His bearing towards his pupils is most 
engaging ; his lectures, always talented, are often 
splendid, and not unfrequently adorned by bursts 
of the most impassioned eloquence. 

There are a great many anecdotes of our Poet 
in his moments of hilarity, which savour too 
much of scandal to be recorded here. His fond- 
ness of the social circle and his love of the whim- 
sical, are notorions; aad the tales of his follies 
and juvenile extravagances among his friends, are 
numerous in their recollection. At the lake, he 
is adored. Besides being esteemed the first ang- 


ler of the district, his innumerable feats of prowess | 01 


are there narrated with enthusiasm. He is said 
to have soundly drubbed six SYPseys one after 
the other, probably by way of rendering-them less 
rude when they should next meet any one jour- 
neying alone at night. To prove that his lessons 
in politeness were not to be limited to the mere 
vulgar, he once « thrashed» an English lord, who 
had insulted his wite and some ladies whilst 


drinking tea at an inn on the Lake. In the course 
of one of his rambles through the Highlands of | 
Scotland, his personal strength again stood him 
in good stead. Having incautiously got into a 
quarrel with a gentleman-drover at a fair held 
near Rothiemurchus, he thereby incurred the ven- 
geance of the whole brotherhood of which his 
muscular antagonist was a member. Noted as 
these men are for strength and recklessness, it is 
not surprising if our hero, after displaying cou- 
rage which awed even the mountaineers, was in- 
debted for safety to the advice of a gentleman 
who, withont knowing the celebrity of the stean- 
ger, prevailed on him to withdraw from a con- 
test where he stood singly opposed to the 
unsparing resentment, not only of all the cattle- 
dealers of the district, but of all. the Grants, 
to whose numerous clan his first opponent be- 
longed. The gentleman who had thus exerted 
himself was not a little surprised to learn from 
the card presented by the stranger, that his in- |~ 
terference in a vulgar brawl had procured him 
an introduction to a poet whom he had long ad- 
mired.—Having thus entered on the « haire 
breadth "scapes of our author, we may mention 
that, when a student at Oxford, he and about 
fifteen others, having gone to bathe in the river 
‘Thames within sight of a number of professors 
seated in a barge, made an attack, stark-naked, 
upon seventy people (men and women) hoeing 
in an adjoining field, who had pelted them with 
turf. The onset was successful, and promised an. 
easy triumph. But the enemy, rallying, cut off 
their passage to the river. Here the struggle be= 
came dire, and threatened to end too heroically. 
Our shieldless warriors, however, performed 
deeds of unequalled valour, reached the steep 
bank, leapt into the affrighted waves, and gained 
the opposite shore without loss of limb.—As a 
farther illustration of the Poet's character, we ex- 
tract the following from a sketch of his life in the 
Edinburgh Literary Gazette :-—« Represent to 
yourself the earliest dawn of a fine suman morn~ 
ing, time about half past two o'clock. A your 
man, anxious for an introduction to Mr Wilson, 
and as yet pretty nearly a stranger to the coun- 
try, has taken up his abode in Grasmere, and has 
strolled ont at this early hour to that rocky and 
rish common (called the White Moss), which 
en the vale of Rydal, dividing it from 
Grasmere. Looking southwards in the direction 
of Rydal, suddenly he becomes aware of a huge 
beast advancing at a long trot, with the heavy 
and thundering tread of a hippopotamus along 
the public road. The creature is soon arrived 
within half-a-mile of his station; and by the grey 
light of morning is at length made out to be a 
bull, apparently flying from some unseen enemy 
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in his rear. As yet however all is mystery: but 
suddenly three horsemen double a turn in the 
road, and come flying into sight with the speed 
of a hucricane, manifestly in pursuit of the fu- 
gitive bull: the bull labours to navigate his huge 
balk to the moor, which he reaches, and then 
pauses, panting and blowing out clouds of smoke 
from his uostrils, to look back from his station 
amongst rocks and slippery crags upon his hun- 
ters. 
the ground had secured his repose, the foolish 
bull is soon undeceived: the horsemen, scarcely 
relaxing their speed, charge up the hill, and speed- 
ily gaining the rear of the bull, drive him at a 
gallop over the worst part of that impracticable 
ground down into the level ground below. At 
this point of time the stranger perceives by the 
increasing light of the morning that the hunters 
are armed with immense spears 14 feet long. 


With these the bull is soon dislodged and scour- 


ing down to the plain below: he and the hunters 


at his tail take to the common at the head of 
the Jake, and all, in the madness of the chase, 
are soon half engulfed in -the swamps of the 


morass, After plunging together for 10 or 15 


minutes, all suddenly regain the terra firma, and 
the bull again makes for the rocks. Up to this 
moment there had heen the silence of ghosts; 
and the stranger had doubted whether the spec- 
tacle werenot a pageant ofaérial spectres, ghostly 
huntsmen, ghostly lances, and a ghostly bull. But 
just at this crisis—a voice (it was the voice of Mr 
Wilson) shouted aloud, ‘Turn the villain: turn 
land,’ 
‘The young stranger did the service required of 


that villain: or he will take to Cum 


him : the villain was turned and fled southwards: 
the hanters, lance in rest, rushed after him : all 


bowed their thanks as they fled past him: the 


fleet cavalcade again took the high-road; they 
doubled the cape which shut them out of sight ; 
and in a moment all had disappeared and left the 
quiet valley: to its original silence; whilst the 
young. 72fanger and two grave Westmoreland 
statesraen (who by this time had come into sight 
upon some accident or other) stood wondering in 
silence and saying to themselves, perhaps 


The earth hath bubbles as the water hath; 
And these are of them! 


But they were no bubbles: the bull was a sub- 
stantial bull; and took no harm at all from being 
turned out occasionally at midnight for a chase 
of 15 or 18 miles. The bull, no doubt, used to 
wonder at this nightly visitation ; and the owner 
of the bull must sometimes have pondered a little 
| on the draggled state in which the swamps would 
now and then leave his beast: but no other 
harm came of it. And so it happened, and in 







































if he had conceited that the rockiness of 


the very hurly-burly of such an unheard-of 
chase, that my friend was fortunate enough, by |} 
a little service, to recommend himself to the no~ | 
tice of Mr Wilson: and so passed the scene of his 
first introduction. This particular frolic happened 
to fali within the earliest period of my own per- 
sonal acquaintance with the poet. Else, and with 
this one exception, the era of his wildest (and 
according to the common estimate, of his insane) 
extravagances, was already past. All those sto- 
ries, of his having joined a company of strolling 
players, aud himself taken the leading parts both 
in tragedy and comedy—of his having assumed | 
the garb of a gypsey, and settled for some time 
in a gypsey encampment, out of admiration for 
a young Egyptian beauty ; with fifty others of 
the same class, belong undoubtedly (as many ef 
them as are not wholly fabulous) to the four 
years immediutely’ preceding the year 1808, 
when my personal knowledge of Mr Wilson com- 
menced.» 

However opposite to the inference which might. 
be drawn from some of the preceding anecdotes, 
we must do Professor Wilson the justice to de- 
clare that he is remarkable for good-nature. His 
countenance is full of intelligence, his eyes are 
very light blue, his hair is yellow, his complexion 
fair, When young he was pronounced handsome; 
but this could hardly be said in sober serious- 
ness, or was the partial opinion of some very 
partial friends. His stature is nearly six feet, 
robust, strongly made, but not in good propor- 
tion, his body being too short for his legs; and 
hence probably arose his talent as a leaper, in 
which when young he was wont to excet all his 
companions. The first time he distinguished him- 
self in this capacity, was at a competition ainongst 
the picked men of the country, when, leaping to 
show them the spirit of « Old Scotland,» he came 
of€ decidedly superior. On another occasion, 
however, he was less successful. Having pri- 
yately leaped over a cai nal of considerable breadth, 
he engaged to perform the same feat in public, 
but, awed probably by the unnerving gaze of an 
immense multitude, he failed in his bold attempt 
and alighted, not on the further bank, but in the 
very middle of its sluggish waters.-His complexion 
is florid, and thus at variance with | the colour 
of his hair. His eyes are not good, bat the lower 
part of his face is excellent. The expression ‘of 
his countenance is lofty and sagacious, but with- 
out handsomeness of feature as a whole. He is 
not the man to impress a stranger at jfirst ‘sight 
with a sense of the intellectual power ‘he’ pos- 
sesses ; but he would still attract attention’ from 
his appearance even in a numerous company, 
without the observer being able to explain the 
particular reason why he did so. 
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Wilson has the power in conversation of chang- 
ing rapidly from the serious to the Indicrous, 
seeming as though he was in earnest about 
neither. He is not strictly eloquent in conver- 
sation, but what he says, when warmed during 
one of his frequent renewals of conviviality, is 
strongly impregnated with feeling. His manner 
and style of delivery are not what would be 
expected from one whose education and mental 
powers are so extensive. One who boasts of hav- 
ing been his friend for twenty years, says: « In 
the course of my life, I have met with no man of 
equally varied accomplishments, or, upon the 
whole, so well entitled to be ranked with that 
order of men distinguished by brilliant versati- 
lity and ambi-dexterity. Besides his other acquire- 
ments, he is a naturalist, and of original merit; 
in fact worth a score of such meagre bookish na- 
taralists as are formed in museums and by second- 
hand acts of memory; having (like Audubon) 
built much of his knowledge upon personal ob- 
servation. Hence he has two great advantages: 
one, that his knowledge is accurate in a very un- 
usual degree; and another, that this knowledge 
having grown up under the inspiration of a real 
interest and an unaffected love for its objects, — 
commencing, indeed, at an age when no affecta- 
tion in matters of that nature could exist—has 
settled upon those facts and circumstances which 
have a true philosophical value: habits, predo- 
minaut atfections, the direction of instincts and 
the compensatory processes where these happen 
to be thwarted,—on all such topics he is learned 
and fall; whilst on the science of measurements 
and proportions, applied to dorsal-fins and tail- 
feathers, and on the exact arrangement of co- 
lours, etc. that petty upholstery of nature, on 
which books are to tedious and elaborate,—not 
uncommonly he is negligent or forgetful. What 
may have served in later years to quicken and 
stimulate his knowledge in this field, and, at 
any rate greatly to extend it, is the conversation 
of his brother Mr James Wilson, the well-known 
vaturalist.» The poet is irregulav and diffuse 
in his declamatiou and language, and even in- 
accurate, His thoughts, however, are rich and 
full to an overtlow, from the suggestions of a 
vivid imagiuation. He flings his whole soul into 
the theme of his conversation, and scatters in too 
great profusion the fruits of his fancy. Wilson 
is no friend to thin potations, and has the re- 
putation of being a stanch adherent to the plea- 
sures of the after-dinner glass. ‘The stimulus of 
the wine sets his eloquence in full career, and 
the poet is never heard to more advantage than 
in the convivial hour. 

The conduct of « Blackwood’s Magazine» is ge- 
nerally understood to be in the hands of Wilson. 








This publication owes its success (barring party 
principles}, to the playful, cutting, and acute ar- 
ticles of Wilson, In other literary publications 
there is too much of the lamp, the toil of the 
student, and cold correct caution. observed. In 
« Blackwood» the articles come out warmly and 
fluently as they would be spoken, with irregu- 
larity, whim, sportiveness, satire, and what not, 
currente calamo ; all perfectly after nature. This 
is the secret of its success, and originates in the 
style and manner of Wilson himself. 
this respect his very counterpart. The gall and 
wormwood, the ferocious Tory zeal, the severe 
castigations, and the good-nature, the strong 
trath, and the lenient or biting criticism, flow in 
the same breath and from the same source. ‘Shey 
have all the variety of Wilson’s conversation 
and the force and vigour of his thoughts im- 
pressed upon them; and many of his own ar- 
ticles furnish an extraordinary contrast to those 
which preceded them, as if they could never 
in the nature of things have proceeded from the 
same pen, running one so counter to another. 
If Campbell, in the conduct of the « New Monthly 
Magazine,» is too timidly correct, so as to para~ 
lize the pens of his contributors, no such fault 
can be attached to Wilson. He suffers them to run 
wild, and seems to enjoy the exuberance of fancy 
which is thus constantly developing itself. Wil- 
son’s known auimosity to those opposed to him 
in the field- of politics, is more editorial than per- 
sonal, There was evena time when his political 
principles Jeaned the other way, and the last 
man to champion the cause of high church 
and ultra toryism that could be named, would 
have been Professor Wilson. ‘Time works mar- 
vellous changes, and the levity of his phy- 
siognomy, such as it frequently assumes, and the 
versatility of his talents, seem to have extended 
themselves to principles. Wilson is a highly- 
gifted man, and had he devoted himself steadily 
to one pursuit, such as law or divinity, he would 
have arisen to the highest summit of prajgssional 
honour, He appears to have, at one time, tithed, 
his attention to the Scottish bar, but abandoned T 
that career at the Lime of his marriage. 

In addition to his high reputation as a poet, 
Professor Wilson enjoys that of successful author- 
ship in another department of literature. To his 
pen are generally attributed the prose 
titled «Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,» «The 
‘Trials of Margaret Lindsay,» and «the Foresters; » 
the two first of which are happily characterized 
in the following extract which, coming evidently 
from one who has had frequent opportunity to 


It is in 











jes en- 


judge of him as a Professor, is interesting from 
containing a high eulogium on our poet in that 
graver capacity:—«Few need be reminded of 











(oS 
the rancorons opposition which endeavoured to 
decry the talents of Mr Wilson, when about to 
sncceed Dr Thomas Brown, as professor of moral 
philosophy in the university of Edinburgh : and 
we had not now alluded to it, did not this cir- 
cumstance account for a prejudice whose opera- 
tion may still be traced in criticisms and allu- 
sions unavailingly intended to diminish the con- 
fidence reposed in him as a teacher, and the 
popularity he has acquired as an author. Well, 
,| however, may his admirers regard these with in- 
difference. Censure, originating in such a feeling, 
falls harmless on its‘object; or, if not an ‘ho- 
nourable sentence,’ is more than balanced by 
the good opinion of unbiassed judges. ‘The voice 
of detraction already begins to be disregarded : 
Professor Wilson has secured from the candid 
that approbation which will increase with the 
lapse of years; and never was respect more sin- 
cere, or gratitude more warm, entertained by 
pupils towards a master, than that with which he 
is regarded by all who have been thrilled by his 
eloquence, or roused into exertion by his praise. 
In unsphering the,spirit of ancient systems, and 
in reconciling the discrepancies of later theories, 
he employs that felicity of style and of argument 
which carries conviction to the serious, while 
it commands attention from the volatile. In 
tracing the mysterious connections of human 
thought, and in recommending that conduct 
which may lead to a haven of rest when the 
turmoil of life is o'er, his audience is carried 
along by illustrations, original aud apposite, so 
judiciously alternating with grave detail, that 
applanse extorted by the poet is renewed by the 
display of metaphysical The simple affec- 
tions or humble occupations of lowly life, with all 
the variety of mountain and meadow, of sunshine 
and storm, by which the Scottish peasant is sur- 
rounded, are frequently selected for this purpose; 
and few of his hearers, on revisiting the haunts of 
infancy, can fail to experience the new interest 
with which many a scene and many a well-known 
fashion have become invested, through the magic 
influence of eloquent description. Akin to this 
must be the effect produced by his ‘Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, when first met with in 
a foreign land : in the one case, objects present 
to the eye, are gazed upon with that feeling of 
novelty excited by the notice ‘their likes’ may 
have attracted in the halls of learning; in the 
other, the heart, ‘long abandoned by pleasure,’ 
reverts to scenes vividly recalled, though present 
only in imagination. The home of his early 
years—the image of a tender mother, of a re- 
vered father—the affection of a beloved brother, 
of au amiable sister—the cherished form of one 
around whom all the bright hopes of future bliss 
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are entwined; the rippling brook by whose mars 
gin she may have pledged her willing faith ; the 
trees whose bark may bear record of their youth- 
ful love—all, by some individual tale, nay, some 
detached phrase, will, in a single moment, be 
recalled with an intensity of emotion causing 
him 








Whom fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 


for a time to forget that he is still on Indiaa 
plains, separated by half the globe from scenes 
suggested to the eye of fancy. The only fault 
we can find with this work is, that its author re- 
gards humanity with so favourable an eye, as 
to overlook those shadows which, too oft, ob- 
scure the brighter parts of Scottish life. 

« The applause of every feeling heart,—the 
gratitude of thousands whom it has soothed in 
adversity—pining under disease, or withering 
‘neath ‘ the world’s dread laugh’—bear us out 
in pronouncing the Trials of Margaret Lindsay to 
be more nearly 


One pure and perfect chrysolite, 


than any similar performance we could name. 
This opinion, we confess, was not the immediate 
result of a first perusal, The part of Margaret's 
history connected with a villain, whose name we 
are glad to have forgot—a radical, or ‘friend of 
the people, however,—is most painfal to the 
feetings ; but what has been said of the composi- 
tions of Madame Cottin may, with much justice, 
be applied to our author : viz. that he ‘seldom 
loves to excite attention by a display of the 
ignoble or unholy passions. Unfortunately, these 
must, in a measure, enter every picture of life 
and manners ; but it is only when they must enter 
that they are here admitted: they ave shown, but 
not so prominently as to erter with those gentler 
and more agreeable images that fill the sight. They 
come as flying clouds to throw a shadow over the 
current, not as a miry infusion to sully its clear- 
ness.’ This work would be a treasure to the 
psychologist, were it only for the touching fide- 
‘ity with which it portrays the feelings of those 
who 


Find no dawn, 
So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veif'd. 


The pathos of those passages where blind Esther, 
or poor Marion, is spoken of, might call a tear 
into the most unwonted eye.» —Specimens of the 
Novelists and Romancers ; with Notices Biographical 
and Critical. 

‘The residence of Professor Wilson is now prin- 
cipally in Edinburgh, where he mingles much in 
a society which his talents are well calculated to 
adorn, Neither he nor his family, however, ap- 
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pear to join with much zest in the gaieties of the 
fashionable circles of the Scottish metropolis. 
Led by circumstances to give up the freedom 
of a country life for the drudgery of a pro~ 
fessorship, he makes the best of the evil, and 
finds a substitute in the free interchange of 
thought with friends for the rural liberty of 
which he was ever so fond, and from which it 
could never have been supposed, at one time 
of his life, that anything short of absolute 
force could have disunited him. 

In 1812, Wilson published his «Isle of Palms,» 


said to have been written at the age of eighteen. 


The « City of the Plague » appeared in 1816, ac- |- 


companied, as was his first large work, by various 
maiscellaneous poems; and he is said to have 
been long employed in preparing a volume, which 
will be entitled « Lays from Fairy Land.»— 
Though his works have not met a very extensive 
circulation, his poetical productions display great 


power and originality, and justly entitle him to | 


the praises that have been bestowed on talents 
so rich and so varied. 
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CANTO L 





Ir is the midnight hour ;—the beauteous Sea, 
Calm as the cloudless heaven, the beaven discloses, 
While mauy a sparkling star, in quiet glee, 
Far down within the watery sky reposes. 

As if the Ocean's heart were stire’d 

With inward life, a sound is heard, 

Like that of dreamer murmuring in his sleep ; 
“T is partly the Lillow, and partly the air 
‘That lies like a garment floating fair 

Above the happy deep. 

‘The sea, § ween, cannot be fann'd 

By evening frestiness from the land, 

For the land it is far away; 

But God hath will'd that the sky-born brecs 
In the cenire of the loneliest seas 

Should ever sport and play. 

Tht mighty Moon she sits above, 

Encircled with a zone of love, 

A zone of dim and tender light 

That makes her wakeful eye more bright : 
She seems to shine with @ sunny ray, 

And the night looks like a meliow'd day! 

The gracious Mistress of the Main 

Hath now an undisturbed reign, 

And from ler silent throne looks down, 

As upon children of lier own, 

On the waves that lund their gentle breast 

In gladness for her couch of rest! 


My spirit sleeps amid the calm 
The sleep of a new delight; 
And hopes that she ne’er may awake again, 
But for ever hang o'er the lovely main, 
And adore the lovely night. 
Scarce conscious of an earthly frame, 
She glides away like a lambent flame, 
And in her bliss she sings; 
Now ‘ouching softly the Ocean's breast. 
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TO ALEXANDER BLAIR, 


HIS REST AND DEAREST FRIEND, TIHFSE WORKS ABE INSCRIBED 


RY THE AUTHOR. 


The Fale of Palms. 


Now ‘mid the stars she lies at rest, 

As if she saif'd on wings! 

Now hold as the brightest star that glows 
More brightly since at first it rose, 

Looks down on the far-off Flood, 

And there all breathless and alone, 

As the sky where she soars were a world of her own, 
She mocketh that gentle Mighty One 

As he ties in bis quiet mood. 

« Art thou,» she breathes, « the Tyrant grim 
That scoffs at human prayers, 

Answering with prouder roar the while, 

As it rises from some lonely isle, 

Through groans raised wild, the hopeless hymn 
Of shipwreck’d mariners? 

Oh?! Thou art harmless as a child 

Weary with joy, and reconciled 

For sleep to change its play; 

And now that night hath stay’d thy race 
Smiles wander o'er thy placid face 

As if thy dreams were gay. 








And can it be that for me alone 
The Main and F 
Oh! whither, in ¢ 
Have those Fair 
To whom the ocean-plains are given 
s possess their native heaven? 

i boal, that ever sail'd 

Upon an inland lake, 

Might chraugh this sea without a fear 

Ber silent journey take, 

Though the lnimsman slept as if on land, 
And the oar had dropp’d from the rowers’ hand. 
How like a monarch would she glide, 
While the Isic billow kiss'd her side 

With low and lalling tone, 

Some stately Ship, that from afer 

Shone sudden, like a rising star, 

With all her bravery on ! 

List! how in murmurs of delight 
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The blessed airs of Heaven invite 

The joyous bark to pass one night 
Within their stilt domain! 

O grief! that yonder gentle Moon, 
Whose smiles for ever fade so soon, 
Should waste such smiles in vain. 
Haste! haste! before the moonshine dies 
Dissolved amid the morning skies, 
While yet the silvery glory lies 

Above the sparkling foam ; 

Bright “iid surrounding brightness, Thou, 
Scattering fresh heauty from thy prow, 
Ja pomp and splendour come! 


And lo! upon the marmuring waves 
A glorious Shape appearing ! 

A broad-wing'd Vessel, through the shower 
OF glimmering lustre steering ! 

As if the beauteous ship enjoy’d 

The beauty of the sea, 

She lifteth up tee stately head 

And saileth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her fics, 

A lovely path bebind; 

She sails amid the loveliness 

Like a thing with heart and mind, 

Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 
Slowly she beareth on; 

A glorious phantom of the deep, 

Risen up to meet the Moon. 

The Moon )ids her cenderest radiance fall 
On her wavy streatner and snow-white wings, 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sca 

To cheer the gliding vision sings. 

Oh! ne'er did sky and water blend 

In such a holy sleep, 

Or bathe in brighter quietude 

‘A roamer of the deep. 

So far the peaceful soul of Heaven 

Hath settled on the sea, . 

It aeems as if this weight of calan 

Were from eternity. 

O World of Waters! the steadfast earth 
Neer lay entranced like Thee! 


Is she a vision wild and bright, 
That sails amid the still moon-light 

At the dreaming sout's command? 

A vessel borne by magic gales, 

All rigg’d with gossamery sails, 

And bound for Fairy-kand? 

Ah! no!—an earthly freight she bears, 
OF joys and sorrows, hopes and fears; 
And lonely as she seems to he, 

Thus left by herself on the moonlight sca 
In lonelincas that rolls, 

She hath a constant company, 

In sleep, or waking revelry, 

Five hundred buman souls! 

Since first she sail’d from fair England, 
Three moons her path have cheer'd; 

And another lights her lovelier lamp 
Since the Cape hath disappear'd, 

For an Indian Isle she shapes her way: 
With constant mind both night and day 












She seems to held her home in view, 
And sails, as if the path she knew; 
So calm and stately is her motion 
Across th’ unfathom’d trackless ocean, 


And well, glad Vessel! mayst thou stem 
‘The tide with lofty breast, 
And lift thy qucen-like diadem 
O'er these thy realms of rest: 
For a thousand beings, now far away, 
Behold thee in their sleep, 
And hush their beating hearts to pray 
That a calm may clothe the deep. 
When dimly descending behind the’sea 
From the Monatain Isle of Liberty, % 
Oh! many a sigh pursued thy vanish'd sail : 
And oft an eager crowd will stand 
With straining gaze on the Indian strand, 
Thy wonted gleam to hail. 
For thou art laden with Beauty and Youth, 
With Honour bold and spotless Truth, 
s, who have left in a home of rest 
infants smiling at the breast, 












With children who have ade their parents farewell, 
Or who go to the land where their parents dwell. 
thy conrse, thou gleam of delight! 

eles 
un from friendly height . 
Proclaim, with thundering cheer, 

To joyful groups on the harbour bright, 

That the good ship Hope is near! 









Is no ane on the silent deck 
Save the helmsman who sings for a breeze, 
lors who pace their midnight watch, 
Still as the slumbering seas? 
Yes! side by side, and hand in hand, 
Close to the prow two figures stand, 
Their shadows never stir, 
And fondly as the moon doth rest 
Upon the Ocean's gentle breast, 
So fonil they look an her, 
They gaze and gaze till the beauteous orh 
Seems made for them glone : 7 
They feel as if their home were Heaven, 
And the earth a dream that hath flown. 
Softly they lean on each other's breast, 
holy bliss reposing, 
¢ two fair clouds to the vernal air, 
In folils of beauty closing. 
The tear down their glad faces rolls, 
And a silent prayer is in their souls, 
While the voice of awaken'd memory, 
Like a ow and plaintive melody, 
gs in their Learts,—a mystic vaice, 
nm tremble and rejoice. 
, who oft had lost ber power 
In the darkness of the midnight hour, 
When the planets had roll'd afar, 
Now stirs in their soul with a joyful strife, 
Embued with a genial spirit of life 
By the Moon and the Morning-Star. 


























Seas eks pen 
A lovelier vision in the moonlight stands, 
Than Bard eer woo'd in fairy lands, ‘ 
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Or Faith with waved: eye adored, 
Floating around our dying Lord. 

Her silent face is saintly-pale, 

And sadness shades it like a veil : 
Avconsecrated nun slie seems, 

Whose waking thoughts are deep as dreains, 
And in her hush’d and dim abode 

Fos ever dwell upon her God, 

Though still the fount of tears and sighs, 
And human sensibilities! 

Well may the Moon delight to shed 

Her sofiest radiance round that head, 
And mellow the cool ocean air 

That lifts by fits her sable hair. 

These mild and melancholy eyes 

Are dear unto the starry skies, 

As the dim effusion of their rays 

Blends with the glimmering light that plays 
O'er the blue heavens, and snowy clouds, 
The cloud-like sails, and radiant shrouds. 
Fair creature! Thow dost seem to be 
Some wandering spirit of the sea, 

That dearly doves the gleam of sails, 

And o'er them breathes propitious gales. 
Hither thou comest, for one wild hour, 
With finn thy sinless paramour, 

To gaze, while the wearied sailors sleep, 
On this beautiful phantom of the deep, 
That secm'd to rise with the rising Moon. 

* But the Queen of Night will he sinking soon, 
. Then will you, like two breaking waves, 
Sink softly to your coral caves, 

“Or, noiscless as che fulling dew, 

Melt into Heaven’s delicious blue. 








Nay! wrong her not, that Virgin bright! 
Her face is bathed in lovelier light 
Than ever flow'd from eyes 
Of Ocean Nymph, or Sylph of Airt 
‘The tearful gleam, that trembles there, 
From human dreams must rise. 
Let the Mermaid rest in her sparry cell, 
Her sca~ireen ringlets braiding! 
‘The Sylpl in viewless cther dwell, 
In clouds Lier beauty shading! 
My soul devotes her music wild 
To one who is an earthly child, 
But who, wandering through the midnight hour, 
Far from the shade of earthly bower, 
Bestows a tender loveliness, 
A deeper, holier quietness, 
On the moonlight Heaven, and Ocean hoar, 
So quict and so fair before. 
Yet why docs a helpless maiden roam, 
‘Mid stranger souls, and far from home, 
Across the faithless deep? 
Ohi fitter far that ber gentle mind 
Jn some sweet inland vale should find 
An undisturbed sleep ! 





So was it once, Her childish years 
Like clouds pass‘d o'er her head, 
| When life is all one rosy smile, or tears 
OF tlatural grief, foryotten soon as shed. 
O'er her own mountains, like a bird 
Glad wandering from its nest, 





When the glossy hues of the sunny spring 
Are dancivg on its breast, 

With a winged glide this maiden would rove, 
An innocent phantom of beauty and love. 
Far from the haunts of men she grew 

By the side of a lonesome tower, 

Like some solitary mountain-flower, 
Whose veil of wiry dew 

Is only touch'd by the gales that breathe 
O'er the blossoms of the fragrant heath, 
And in its silence melts away 

























lest was the lore that Nature taught 

The infant's happy mind, 

Even when each light and happy thought 
Pass'd onwards like the wind, 

Nor longer scem'd to linger, there 

‘Than the whispering sound in her raven-hair. 
known to each mountain-stream, 
“, or the fond moon-beam. 

ie play'd = 

‘The loneliest caves her footsteps heard, 

Jake and tarn oft nightly stin’d 

Maiden’s ghe ike shade. 

But she hath bidden a last farewell 

‘To lake and mountain, stream and dell, 

And fresh have blown the gales 

For many a mournful night and day, 
Wafting the tall Ship far away 

From her dear native Wales. 

















And must these eyes,—so soft and mild, 

's bright, as fairy’s wild, 

Swimming in lustrous dew, 

Now sparkling lively, gay, and glad, 

And now their spirit melting sad 

In smiles of gentlest btue,— 

Olu! must these eyes be steep’d in tears, 

Bedimm’d with dreams of fature years, 

OF what may yet betide 

An Orphan-Maid !—for in the night 

She oft hath started with affright, © 

‘To find herself a bride; 

Je oppress'd with fear and shame, 

ring not Fitz-Owen's name. 

This fearful dream oft haunts her bed, 

For she hath beard of maidens sold, 

In the innocence of thoughtless youth, 
iit and Age for gold ; 

|; maids who pined away 

Beyond the Eastern Main, 

Who stniled, when first they trod that shore, 

But never smiled again. 

In dreams is she such wretched Maid, 

An Orphan, helpless, sold, betray’d! 

‘And, when the dream hath fled, 

In waking thonghe she still retains 

The memory of these wildering pains, 

In strange mysterious dread. 























Yet oft will happier dreams arise 
Before her charmed view, 
| And the powerful beauty of the shies 
| Makes her believe them true, 
i | For who, when nought is heard around 
| But the great Occan’s solemn sound, 


With those sweet things too pure for earthly day. 
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Feels not as if the Eternal God 

Were speaking in that dread abode? 

An answering voice seems kindly given 
From the multitude of stara in Heaven: 
And oft a smile of moonlight fair, 

To perfect peace hath changed despair. 
Low as we are, we blend our fate 

With things so beantifully great, 

And though opprest with heaviest grief, 
From Nature's bliss we draw relief, 
Assured that God's most gracious eye 
Beholds us in our misery, 

And sends mild sound and lovely sight, 
To chanye that misery to delight. 

Such is thy faith, .O sainted Maid! 
Pensive and pale, but not afraid 

OF Ocean or of Sky, 

Though thou ne'er mayst see the land agaia, 
And though awful be the lonely Main, 
No fears hast thau to die. 

Whate'er betide of weal or woe, 

When the waves are asteep, or the tempests blow, 
Thou wilt bear with calm devotion; 

For duly every night and morn, 

Sweeter than Mermaid’s strains are borne 
Thy hymns along the Ocean. 


And who is Ie that fondly presses 
Close to his heart the silken tresses 
That hide her soften’d eyes, 

Whose heart her heaving bosom meets, 
And through the midnight silence beats 
To feel her rising sighs? 

Worthy the Youth, 1 ween, to rest 

On the fair swellings of her breast, 
Worthy to lush her inmost fears, 

And kiss away her struggling tears: 
For never grovelling spirit stole 

A woman's unpolluted soul! 

To her the vestal fire is given; 

And only fire drawn pure from Heaven 
Can on Love's holy shrine descend, 

And there in clouds of fragrance blend. 
Welt do Fknow that stately Youth! 
Tlie broad day-light of cloudless truth 
Like a sun-heam hathes his face; 
Though: silent, still a gracions smile, 
That rests wpon his eyes the while, 
Bestows a speaking grace, 

That smile hath might of magic art, 
To sway at will the stoniest heart, 
Asa ship oheys the gale; 

And when bis silver voice is heard, 
The coldest blood is warmly stirr'd, 
As at some plorious tale. 

The lofticst spirit never saw 

“| This Youth without a sudden awe; 
Bat vain the transient fecling strove 
Against the stealing power of love. 
Soon as they felt the tremor cvase, 

He scenr'd the very heart of peace; 
Majestic to the beld and hiyl, 

Yet calm and beauteous to a woman's 














To him, a mountain Youth, was known 
The wailing tempest’s dreariest tone, 








j He knew the shrick of wizard caves, 





And the trampling fierce of howling waves. 
The mystic voice of the lonely night 

He had often dennk with a strange delight, 

And look’d on the clouds as they roll'd on high, 
Till with thera he sail'd an the sailing sky. 

And thus hath he jearn’d to wake the lyre, 
With something of a bardlike fire; 

Can tell i passion'd song, 

OF worlds that to the Bard helong, 

And, til they feel his kindling breath, 

To others still and dark as death. 

Yet oft, I ween, in gentler mood 

A human kindness hush'd his bleod, 

And sweetly blended carth-horn sighs 

With the Bard's ror tic ecstasies. 

1g Workd was dear to him, 

his waking hours more bright it seem’d, 
More touching far, Uian when lis fancy d. vd 
Of heavenly bowers, th’ abode of Seraphim : 
And gladly from her wild sojourn 

‘Mid nts dita-shadow'd in the realms.of mind, 
Even like a wearied dove that flies for rest 

Back o'er long fickls of unto her nest, 

fis lonping spirit Lomewards would return 

To meet once more the smile of luman kind, 
And when at last a human soul he found, 

Pure as the thonght of purity,—more mild 
Than in its sinter seems a dreaming child; 
When on his spirit stole the mystic sound, 

The voice, whose music sad no mortal car 

But his can rightly understand and hear, 

When a subduing smile like moonlight shone 
On him for ever, and for him alone, 

Why should he sek this lower would to leave! 
For, whether now he love to joy or grieve, 

A friend he bath for sorrow or delight, 

Who lends fresh beauty to the morning light, 
The tender stars in tenderer dimness shrouds, 
And ylorifics the Moon among her clouds. 













































How would he gaze with reverent eye 
Upon that meck and pensive maid, 
Then fix his looks upon the sky 
lips as if he pray’d? 
hedimm’d with tears, 







Ob, all unlike a creature form'd of clay! 
The blessed angels with delight 

Might hail her « Sister!» She is bright 
ntocent as they. 

Searce dared he then that form to love! 
A solemn impulse from above 

All earthly hopes: forbade, 

And with a pure and holy flame, 

As if in truth from heaven she came, 
He gazed upon the mi 
hus fill'd with awe, 



















And when he listew’d wo her breath 

So spiritual, nor pain nor death 

Seem’d longer worth his fears. 

She loved him! she, the Child of Heaven! 
And God would surely make 

The soul to whom that love was given 
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More perfect for her ke. 

Each look, each word, of one so goot 
Devoutly he abey'd, 

And trusted that @ gracious eye 
Would ever gnide his destiny, 

For whom in holy solitude 

A knecling Angel pray'd. 


Those days of tranquil joy are fled, 
And tears of deep distress 
From night to morn hath Mary shed : 
And, say! when sorraw bow'd her head 
Did he then love her Sess? 
Ah, no! more touching beauty rose 
Through the dim pateness af her woes, 
Than when her cheek did bleom 
With joy’s own lustre: something there, 
A saint-like calm, a deep repose, 
Made her look like a spirit fair, 
New risen fram the tomh, 
For ever in bis heart shall dwell 
The voice with which she said farewell 
To the fading English shore; 
It dropp'd like dew upon his ear, 
And for the while’ he ceased to hear 
The sea-wind’s freshening roar. 
« To thee F trust my-sinless child + 
And therefore am If reconciled 
To hear my lonely lot, 
The Gracious One, who loves the good, 
For her will smooth the Ocean wild, 
Nor in her ayed solitude 
A parent be forgot.+ 
‘The last words these her mother spake, 
Sobbing as if her heart would break, 
Upan the cold sea-shore, 
When onwards with the favouring gale, 
Glad to be Free, in pride of sail 
Th' impatient Vessel bore. 














Ol! could she now in magic glass 
Behold the winged Glory puss 

With a slow anil claud-like motion, 
While, as hey melied on her eye, 

She scarce should ken the peaceful sky 
From the still more peaceful Oceam! 

And it may be such dreams are given 

In mercy by indulgent Neaven, 

Ta solace them that mourn: 

The absent bless our longing sight, 

The future shows than truth more bright, 
And phantoms of expired delight 

Most passing sweet return, 

Mother! hebold thy child: How still 

Her upward face! She thinks on thee : 
Oh! thon eanst never gaze thy ll! 

How heantiful suchi piety ! 

There, in her lover's guardian arms 

She rests: and all the wild alarms 

Of waves or winds are hush'd, no more to rise. 
OF thee, and the alone, she thinks : 

See! on her knees thy daughter sinks ; 
Sure God will bless the prayer that lights such eyes! 
Didst thou eer chink thy g#hild so fair? 
| The rapture of her granted prayer 
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Hath breathed that awful heauty through her face: 
Once more upon the deck she stands, 
Slowly unclasps ber pious hands, 








Emblem of all your future days 
's rest! 


Seems now the O 





Like baleful spiri 
Rut singing airs and gleams of Light, 
And hitds of calm, all glancing bright, 
Must hither in theie gladness come— 
_—Where shall they find a fitter home 
Than a niglt-scene 
And when, her fairy voyage past, 
The happy Ship is moor'd ar last 
In the loved | 
llow dear to yo 
OF the silent Mi 
Your mu 
Though haply then | 
On seme low mansion’ 
Far up an inland vale, 

Yee then the sheeted mast will tower, 
Her shvonds all rustling like a slower, 
And, melting as wikl music's power, 































Hlowery wall, 











I speak che tonderest things, 
‘And when the clouds expand their wings, 
All parting like 9 tle 
Your own beloved SI 
Will foremost in the van be seen, 
And, rising lond and sweet, 

‘The sailor's joyful shouts be heard, 
Such as the midnight silence stirr'd 
When the wish'd-for breezes blew, 
And, instant as the loud commands, 
Sent upwards from a hundred hands 
The broad sails roxe nnto the sky, 
And from her slumbers suddenly 
‘The Ship like lightning flew. 














Tut fist! a low and moaning sound 


Asif it 
The Moon 
Declares that her course 
And like a God wo brings the day, 
Up monats ¢ 





Soon as his light has warm’ the seas, 






Jong. 
(-form, 
blackening storm, 





Like ‘a ful lambs o'er a mou 





$ y her bearing, so proud ber arra 
The Main she will traverse for ever and 











And brightening smiles, assured of heavenly grace. 
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Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! 
~-Husli! bush! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hurried o’er the deck ; 

And fast the miserable Ship 

Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

Her kee! hath struck on a hidden rock, 

Her planks are torn asunder, 

And down come her masts with a recling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladden’d jute the skies, 

And her pendant that kiss'd the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies, 

Her heautcous sides, whose rainbow lucs 
Gleam'd softly from below, 

And flang a warm and sunny flush 

O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 

‘To the coral rocks are hurrying down 

‘To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 





Ob! many a dream was in the Ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturh'd 
The slevpers’ lony-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the husming tee 
Alive through all its leaves, 
‘The kum of the spreading sycamore 
That rows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves, 
His arms inclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listen'd with tears of sorrow and joy 
‘To the dangers his father had pass'd ; 
And his wife—by «urns she wept and smiled, 
As she look'd on the father of her child 
Return'd to her heart at last, 
—He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 
*Mid lurrying forms and jhastly faces ;-— 
The whole Ship's crew are there! 
Wailings around and overhead, 
Brave spirits stupified or dead, 
And madness and despair. 


Leave not the wreck, thou cruel Boat? 
White yet ’t is thine to save, 
And angel-hanids will bid thee float 
Uninjured o'er the wave, 
Though whirlpools yawn across thy way, 
And storms, impatient for their prey, 
Around thice fiercely rave! 
Vain all the prayers of pleading eyes, 
Of ontery foud, and humble sighs, 
Hands clesp'd, or wildly toss'd on high 
‘To bless or curse in agony! 
Despair and resignation va 
Away like a strong-wing'd bird she lies; 
‘That heeds not human miseries, 
And far off in the sunshine dics 
Like a wave of the restless main. 
Miush! hush! Ye wretches left behind! 
Silence becomes the brave, resign’d 
To unexpected doom. 





How quiet the once noisy crowd! 

The sails now serve them for a shroud, 

And the sea-caye is their tomb. 

And where is that loveliest Being gone? 

Hope not that she is saved alone, 

Immortal though such beauty seem'd to be. 

She, and the Youth that loved her too, 

Went down with the ship and her gallant erew— 
No favourites hath the sea. 


Now is the Ocean’s bosom bare, t 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 

The Ship hath melted quite away, 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering eye 

But the new-risen sun, and the sunny sky. 

Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour dull 
-dims the waves 60 beautiful ; 

low and melancholy moan 

Mourns for the glory that hath flown. 

tahat the wild and wailing strain 

that murmurs in my drain! 

ess would then he mine 
















Should behold Winander's peaceful wave, 
‘And the Istes that love her loving breast, 
Each brooding like a Haleyon's nest, 

It may not be :—-too well I know ! 
‘The real doom from fancied woe, 
The black and dismal hue. 

Yea, many a visage wan and pale { 
Will hang at midnight o'er my tale, 
And weep that itis true. 

















CANTO IL 





O Heaventy Queen! by Mariners beloved ! 







Refulyent Moon! when in the cruel sea 
Down sank yon fair Ship to her coral grave, 
Where didst thou linger then? Sure it hehoved 








A Spirit strong and pitiful like thee 

Acthat decad hour thy worshippers to save ; 
Nor let the Glory where thy tenderest light, 
Forsaking even the clonds, with pleasure lay, 
Pass, like a cloud whieh none deplores, away, 
No more to bless the empire of the Night. 
How oft to thee have home-sick sailors pour'd 
Upon their midnight-wateh, no longer dull 
When thou didst smile, hynsns wild and beautiful, 
Worthy the radiant Angel they adored ! 

And ave sich bymnings breathed to thee in vain? 
Gleam’st thon, as if delighted with the strain, 
And won hy it the pious bark to keep 

In joy for ever?—till at once behind 

A cloud tho ilvst, and a roaring wind 
Hath sunk her in the deep! 

Or, though the zephyr seareely blow, 

Down to the bottom must she go 

With all who wake or sleep, 

Ere the slionberer from his dream can start, 
Or the hyma hath left the singer's heart! 

| Ob! sure, if ever mortal prayer 
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Were heard where thou and thy bright stars ahide, 
So many gallant spirits had not died 

Thus mournfully in beauty and in prime! 

But from the sky had shone an arm sublime, 

To bless the worship of that Virgin fair, 

And, only seen by Faith’s uplifted eye, 

The wretched vessel gently drifted by 

The fatal rock, and to the erowded share, 

In triumph and in pride the expected glory bore. 


Oh vain helicf! most beauteous as thou art, 
Thy heavenly visage hides a cruel heart. 
When Death and Danger, Terror and Dismay, 
dre madly struggling on the dismal Occan, 
With heedless smile and calm unalter’d motion, 
Onward thou glidest through the milky way, 
Nor, in thy own immortal beanty blest, 
Hear'st dying mortals rave thernselves to rest. 
Yet when this night thou mount’st thy starry throne, 
Brightening to sun-like glory in thy bliss, 
Wilt thou not then thy once-loved ¥essel miss, 
And wish her bappy, now that she is gone? 

that wild sound a human cry, 

The voice of one more loath to die 
Than they who round him sleep? 
Or of a Spirit in the sky, 
A Demon in the deep? 
No sea-bird, through the darkness sailing, 
Fer utter'd such a doleful wailing, 
Foreboding the near blast: 
If from a living thing it came, 
It sure must have a’spectral framo, 
And soon its soul must part: 
‘That groan broke from a bursting heart, 
The bitterest and the last, 








The Figure moves! it is alive! 
None but its wretched self survive, 
Yea! drown’d are all the crew! 
Ghosts are they underneath the wave, 
And he, whom Ocean deign'd to save, 
Stands there most ghost-like too. 
Alone upon a rock he stands 
Amid the waves, and weings his hands, 
And lifts to Heaven his steadfast eye 
With a wild upbraiding agony. 
He sends his soul through the lonesome air 
To God : but God hears not his prayer; 
For, seon as his words from the wret 
Cold they return on his baflled heart. 
Ue tlings himself down on his rocky tomb, 
And madly laughs at his horrible doom. 
With smiles the Main is overspread, 
As if in mockery of the dead ; 
And upward when he turns his sight, 
The unfeeling Sun is shining hright, 
And strikes bim with a sickening light. 
While a fainting-fit his soul bediis, 
He thinks that a Ship hefore him swims, 
A yallane Ship, all fill'd with gales, 
One radiant gleam of snowy sails— 
Ris senses return, and he looks in vain 
O'er the empty silence of the Main! 
No Ship is there, with radiant gleam, 
Whose shadow suil’d throughout his dream: 





depart, 








Not even one rueful plank is seen 

To tell that a vessel hath ever been 
Beneath these lonely skies: 

But sea-hirds he oft had seen before 
Following the ship in hush or roar, 
The loss of their resting-mast deplore 
With wild and dreary cries. 





What bronght him here he cannot tell; 
Douht and confusion darken all lis soul, 
While glimmering truth more dreadful makes the gloom: 
Why hath the Ocean that black hideous swell? 
And in lus ears why doth that dismal toll 
For ever sonnd,—as if a city bell 
Wail'd for x funeral passing to the tomb? 
Some one hath died, and buried is this day; 
A hoary-leaded man, or stripling gay, 
Or haply some sweet"maid, who was a bride, 
And, ere her head upon his bosom lay 

own,— the Virgin died! 
‘'d dreamer at the sound, 
's around ? 
seized him now, 
him, like a slave, to know 
What Madness would canceal:—His own dei 
She, who he thought could never die, is dead. 
« Drown'd !y—still the breaking billows mutter, 

«drown'd ! 

With anguish lowl was her death-bed! 
Nor eer,—wild wish of utmost woe!— 
Shall her fair corse be found. 
Oft had he sworn with faithless breath, 
‘That his love for the Maid was surong as death, 
Ry the holy Sum he sware; 
The Sun upon the Ocean smiles, 
And, with a sudden gleam, reviles 
This vows as light as air. 
Yet soon he flings, with a sudden start, 
That gnawing frenzy from his heart, 
For long in sooth he strove, 
When the waters were booming in his brain, 
And his life was clogg'd with « sickening pain, 
To save his lady-love. 






















And casts 
The 
For Memory dri 








r Mail, 




























it seems since that dear night, 
When gazing on the wan moonlight 

is own betrothed stood, 

armless ocean-flood ! 

f many and many a day, 

bright hour, had pass'd away; 
The dim remembrance of some joy 

In which he revell’d when a boy. 

The crew's dumb misery and his own, 

When lingeringly the sitip went down, 

Even like some mournful tale appears, 

By wandering sailor told in other years. 

‘Yer still he knows that this is alt delusion, 
For how could he for months and years have lain 
Awretcled thing apon the crucl Main, 

Calm though it seem to be? Would gracious Heaven 
Set free his spirit from this dread confusion, 
Oh, how devoutly would his thanks be biven: 
To Jesus ere he died! But tortured so, 

dare not pray beneath his weight of woe, 
ie should feel, when about to die, 

By God deserted utterly, 
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He eannot die: Though he Jongs for death, 
Stronger and stronger grows his breath, 
‘And hopeless woe the spring of being Feeds ; 
fle faints not, though his knell seems rung, 
But lives, as if to life he clung, 

And stronger as be bleeds. 

But the weariness of wasting grief 

Hath brought at last ifs own relief: 

Each sense is dull’d! Ie ties at last 

‘As if the parting shoek were past. 

He sleeps!—Protong his haunted rest, 

O God !—for now the wretch is blest. 

A fair romantic sland, crown’d . 

With a glow of blossom’d trees, 

And underncath hestrewn with flowers, 
The happy dreamer secs. 

A stream comes dancing from a mount 
Down its fesh and lustrous side, 

Then, tamed inte a quiet pool, 

Is searecly seen to glide, 








Like fairy sprites, a thousand birds 
Glance by on golden wing, 

Birds lovelier than the lovely hues 
Of the bloom wherein they aing. 
Upward he lifts his wondering eyes, 
Nor yet believes that even the skies 
So passing fair can be; 

And fo! yon gleam of emerald light, 
For human gaze too dazzling bright, 
Is that indeed the Seat 


Adorn’d with all her pomp and pride, 
Long fluttering flags, and pendants wide, 
He sees a stately vessel ride 
Aganchor in a bay, 
Where never waves by storm were driven, 
Siiaped like the Moon when she is young in heaven, 
Or melting in a cloud that stops her way. 
Her masts tower nobly from the rocking deep, 
Tall as the palm-trees on the steep, 
Aud, burning mid their crests so darkly green, 
Her metcor-(lories all abroad are secn, 
Wakening the forests from their sotemn sleep 5 
While suddenly the cannon's sound 
Rolls through the eavern'd glens, and groves profound, 
‘And never-dying echoes roar around. 
Shaded with branching palm, the sign of peace, 
Canoes and skiffs like lightning shoot along, 
Countless ax waves there sporting on the seas; 
While still from those tat lead the van, a song, 
Whose chorus rends the inland cliffs afar, 
Tells that advance, before shat unarm’d throng, 
Princes and chicfiains, with a fearless smile, 
‘And ontstretelv'd arma, to welcome to their Isle 
That gallant Ship of War. gi 
And glad are they who therein aail, 
Once more to breathe the baliny gate, 
To kiss the steadfast strand: 
They round the world are voyaging, 
And who can tell their suffering 
Since last they saw the land? 




















But that bright pageant will not stay: 
Palms, plumes, and ensigns melt away, 
Island, and ship!—Though utter be the change 
(For on a rock he seems to lie 











All naked to the burning sky), 

Ne doth not think it strange. 

While in his memory faint recallings swim, 
He fain would think it is a dream : 
That thus distracts his view, 

Until some unimagined pain 

rough his troubled brain ; 
—Thongh dreadfat, all is true. 

But what to him is anguish now, 

‘Though it burn in his blood, and his heart, and hisbrow, 
For ever from morn to night? 

For lo! an Angel shape descends, 

As soft and silent as moonlight, 

And o'er the dreamer bends. 

She cunnot he an earthly child, 

Yet, when the Vision sweetly smiled, 

The light chat there did play 

Reminded him, he knew not why, 

Of one beloved in infancy, _ 
But now far, far away. 











Disturb'd by fluttering joy, he wakes, 
And feels a death-like shock; 
For, harder even than in his dream, 
His bed is a lonely rock. 
Poor wretch ! he dares not open his eye, 
For he dreads the beauty of the sky, a 
And the useless unavailing breeze 
That he hears upon the happy seas. 
A voice gliles sweetly throngh his heart, 
The voice of one that mourns; 
Yet it hath a gladsome melody— 
Dear God! the dream returns! 
A geade hiss breathes o'er his cheek, 
A kiss of murmuring sighs, 
Jt wanders o'er his brow, and falls 
Like light upon bis eyes. 
Thro that long kiss he dimly sees, 
All bathed in smiles and tars, 
A well-known face; and from those lips 
A well-known voice he hears. 
With a doubtful Jook he seans the Maid, 
As if half-delighted, alf-afraid, 
Then bows his willer'd head, 
And, with deep groans, he strives to pray 
ven would drive the fiend away, 


















sous ghost yet lingers there, 
‘dina spotless shroud : 

Breathing in tones subdued and low, 
Bent o’er him tike Heaven's radiant bow, 
And stili as evening-cloud. 


tom of the brain?« 

from the muin? 

A seraph from the sky? 

Or art thou a fiend with a serapb’s smile, 

Com sto mock, on this horrid-Isle, 

My dying ny?e— 

Had he hut scen what touching sadness felt 

On that fair creature’s check while thus he spoke, 
Mad heard the stifled sigh that slowly broke 
From her untainted bosom’s lab’riug swell, 

Ue scarce had hoped, that at the Uhrone of grace 
Such cruel words could e’er have been forgiven, 
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The impious sin of doubting such a face, 
Of speaking thus of Heaven. 

Weeping, she weings his dripping hair 
That hangs across his cheek ; 

And leaves a hundred kisses there, 

But not one word can speak. 

Tn bliss she listens to his breath : 

Ne’er murmur'd so the breast of death! 
Alas! sweet one! what joy can give 
Fond-cherish'd thoughits like these! 

For how mayest thou and thy lover live 
In the centre of the seas? 

Or vainly to your sorrows seek for rest, 
On a rock where never verdure grew, 
Too wild even for the wild sea-mew 

To build her sleader nest! 


Sublime is the faith of a loncly soul, 
In pain and trouble cheristt'd; 
Sublime the spirit of hope that lives, 
When earthly hope has perish’d, 
And where doth that blest faith abide? 
O! not in Man’s stern nature ; human pride 
Inhabits there, and oft by virtue Jed, 
Pride though it be, it doth a glory shed, 
That makes the world we mortal heings tread, 
In chosen spots, resplendent as the Heaven! 
But to yon gentle Maiden turn,/ 
Who never for herself doth moura, 
And own that faith’s undying urn 
Is but to woman given. 
Now that the shade of sorrow falls 
Across her life, and duty calls, 
Her spirit burns with a fervent glow, 
And stately through the gloom of wor 
Behold her altec'd form arise, 
Like a priestess at a sacrifice, 
The touch of carth hath left no taint 
Of weakness in the fearless saint. 
Like clouds, all human passions roll, 
At the breath of devotion, from her soul, 
And God looks down with a gleam of grace, 
On the stillness of her heavenward face, 
Just paler in her grief. 
While, hark! like one who God adores, 
Such words she o'er her lover pours, 
As give herself relief, 





' 
«Oh! look again on her who speaks 

To thee, and bathes thy sallow checks 

With many a human tear! 

No cruel thing beside thee leans, 

Thou knowest what thy Mary means, 

‘Thy own true love is here. 

Open thine eyes? thy beauteous cyes! 

For mercy smile on me! 

Speak !—but one word! one little word! 

"Tis all { ask of thee. 

Af these eyes would give one transient gleam, 

To cheer this dark and dreadful dream, 

If, while I kiss thy check, 

These dear, dear lips, alas! so pale. 

Before their parting spirit fail, 

One low farewell would speak !— 

This rock so hard would he a bed 

‘Of down unto thy Mary's head, 


| And gently would we glide away, 
| Fitz-Owen! to that purer day 

Of which thou once didst sing ; 

Like birds, that, rising from the foam, 
Seek on some lofty cliff their home, 
On storm-despising wing. 

Yes! that thou hear'st thy Mary's voice, 
That lovely smile declares! 

Here [et us in each other's arms 
Dissolve our life in prayers. 

I sce in that uplifted eye, 

That thou art not afraid to die; 

For ever brave wert thou. 

Ob! press me closer to thy seul, 

And, while yet we hear the Ocean roli, 
Breathe deep the marriage vow! 

We hoped far other days to see: 

But the will of God be done! 

My husband! behold yan pile of clouds 
Like a city, round the Sui 
Beyond these clouds, ere the phantoms part, 
Thou wilt lean in bliss on my Joving heart.»— 





Sweet seraph ! lovely was thy form, 

When, shrouded in the misty storm 

That swept o'er Snowdon's side, 

The Cambrian shepherd, through the gloom, 

Like a spirit rising from the tomb, 

With awe belield thee glide; 

And lovely wert thou, Child of Light! 

When, gazing on the starry night 

Within Llanberris Lake, 

Thy spirit felt, in a hush like death, 

The fading earth's last whisper’d breath 

The holy scene forsake. 

| Oh! lovelier still, when thy noiseless tread 
Around thy aged mother's bed 

i Fell soft as snow on snow; 

' When thy yearning heart repress'd its sighs, 

| And from thy never-closing eyes 

} Forbade the tears to flow. 

{ But now unto thy looks are given 

| The beauty and the power of Neaven : 

| The sternness of this dismal Isle 

| ts soften'a hy thy saintly smile, 

! And he, who lay like a madman, bound 
In fetters of anguish to the ground, 

| And heard and saw, in fearful strife, 

| The sounds and the sights of uncarthly Jifc, 

+ Now opens his eyes that glisten mild 

| Like the gladsome eyes of a waken'd child, 

j For the hideous trance is fled: 

| And his soul is filld with the glory briglu, 

| That plays like a wreath of halo-light 

| Around his Mary's head. 








Most awful is the perfect rest 
That sits within her cye, 
Awfal ker pallid face imprest 
With the seal of victory. 
Triumphant o'er the ghastly dreams 
| That haunt the parting soul, 
She looks Sike a bird of calm, that floats 
Enmoved when thunders roll, 
And gives to the storm as gentle notes 
| As e’er throngh sunshine stole. 
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Her lover leans on her quiet breast, 

And his heart like hers is still : 

Ne‘er martyr'd saints more meekly bow'd 
To their Creator's will. 

As calm they sit, as they had steer'd 

To some little favourite Isle, 

To mark upon the peaceful waves 

The parting sunbeams smile; 

As if the lightly featticr'd oar 

In an hour could take them to the shore, 
Where friends and parents dwell): 

But far, alas! from such shore are they, 
And of friends, who for their safely pray, 
Uave ta’en a last farewell. 


But why thus gleams Fitz-Owen’s cyc? 
Why bursis his eager speech? 
Lo! as if brought by angel hands 
Uninjur'd on the heach, 
With oars and sails a vessel lies ; 
Salvation from the gracious skies! 
He fears it is a dream; that woe 
Hath surely crazed his brain : 
He drives the phantom from his gaze, 
But the boat appears again, 
Tt is the same that used to glide 
When the wind had fallen low, 
Like a child along its parent's side, 
Around the guardian prow 
OF the mighty ship whose shadow lay 
Unmoved upon the watery way, 
of that dismal hour 
iching Ship went down, 
This little boat to the rocky Isle 
Wath drifted ail alone. 
And there she lics! the oars are laid 
As by the hand of pleasure, 
Preparing on the quit tide 
‘To beat a gladsome measure. 
The dripping sail is carcless tied 
Around the painted mast, 
And a gaudy flag with purple glows, 
Mung up in sportive joy by those 
‘Whose sports and joys are past. 





So lightly doth this little hoat 
Upon the scarce-touch’d billows float, 
So careless doth she scem to be 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea, 
That, while the happy lovers gaze 
On her, the hope of happicr days 
Sceals unawares, like fleaver’s awn breath 
O'er souls that were prepared for death. 
They gaze on her, till she appears 
As if she understood their tears; 
To lay there with her cheerful sail 
Till Heaven should send some yracious gale, 
Some gentle spirit of the deep, 
With motion soft and swift as sleep, 
To waft them to some pleasant cave 
In the unknown gardens of the wave, 
That, hid from every human eye, 
Ave lappy in the smiling sky, 
And in their beauty win the love 
Of every orb that shines above. 


Fitz-Owen from his dream awakes, 
And gently in his arms he takes 

His gentle Maid, as a shepherd kind 
Brings from the killing mountain-wind 
A snow-white lamb, and lets it rest 

In sleep and beauty on his breast. 

And now the gentle fearless Maid 
Within the boat in peace is laid: 
Rer limbs recline as if in sleep, 

Thongh almost resting on the deep; 

‘On his dear bosom leans her hend, 

And through her long hair, wildly spreail 
Ors all her face, her melting eyes 

Are lifted upwards to the skies, 

In silent prayer that Heaven would save 
The arms that fold her from the grave. 











The boat hath feft the lonesome rock, 
And tries the wave again. 
And on she glides without a fear, 
So beautrous is the main, 
Her little sail beneath the sun 
Gleams radiant as the snow, 
And o'er the genily-heaving swell 
Bounds tike a mountain-ri 
fm that frail bark the lovers sit, 
With steadfast face and silent breath, 
Following the yuiding hope of life, 
Yet reconciled to death, 
flis arm is round lier tender side, 
That moves heneath the press, 
With a mingled beat of solemn awe 
And virgin tenderness. 
They speak not:—but the inward flow 
Of faith and dread, and joy and woe, 
Each from the other h 
Long, long they gaze with meeting eyes, 
Then lift them slowly to the skics 
Steep'd in imploring tears. 
And ever, as the rock recedes, 
They feel their spirits rise ; 
And half farget that the smiling sea 
Caused all their miseries. 
Yet safe to them is the trackless brine 
As some well-known and rural road 
Paced in their childhood ;—for they love 
Each other, and believe in God. 
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And well might the refulgent day 
These Ocean Pilgrims chicer, 
And make them feel as if the glades 
OF home itself were near, 
For a living sentiment of joy, 
Such as doth sleep on hill and vale 
When the friendly sen comes from his clouds 
The vernal bloom to hail, 
Plays on the Ocean’s sparkling breast, 
That, half in motion, half at rest, 
Like a happy thing doth lie; 
Breathing that fresh and fragrant air, 
And sceming in that slumber fair 
The Brother of the Sky. 
Hues brighter than the ruby-stone 
With radiance gem his wavy zone, 
A million hues, I ween: 
Long dazzling lines of snowy white, 
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Fantastic wreathed with purple light, 
Or bathed in richest green. 

The flying-fish on wings of gold, 
Skims through the sunny ray, 

Then, like the rainbaw’s dying gleam, 
In the clear wave melis away. 

And all the heauteous joy seems made 
For that dauntless Youth and sainted Maid, 
Whom God and Angels love: 

Comfort is in the helm, the sait, 

The fight, the clouds, the sea, the gate, 
Around, below, above. 


And thus they sail, and sail along, 
Without one thought of fear; 
‘As calm as if the boatman’s song 
Awoke an echoing cheer, 
O’er the hills that stretch in sylvan pride 
On the Bala Lake's romantic side. 
And lo! beneath the mellowing light, 
That trembles between day and night 
Before the sun’s decline, 
As to the touch of Fairy-hand 
Upatarting dim the nameless land 
Extends its mountain fine, 
Tt is no cloud that steadfast lies 
Between the ocean and the skies; 
No image of a cloud, that flings 
Across the deep its shadowy wings ; 
Such as oft cheats with visions fair 
The heart of home-sick mariner. 
Itis the living Earth! They see 
From the shore a smile of amity 
That gently draws them on; 
Such a smile as o'er all Nature glows 
Ata summer evening's fragrant close, 
When the winds and rain are gone. 
‘The self-moved boat appears to seck 
With gladsome glide a home-like creck, 
In the centre of a hay, 
Which the calm and quict hills surround, 
And touch'd by waves without 3 sound, 
Almost as calm as they. 


And, what if here fieree savage men 
Glare on them from some darksome den ?— 
What would become of this most helpless Maid? 
Fivz-Owen thinks:—but in her eye 

So calmly bright, he can descry 

That she is not afraid 

Of savage men or mansters wild, 

But is sublimely reconciled 

To meet and bear her destiay. 

A genile rippling on ehe sand— 

Oue stroke of the dexteraus oar— 

The sail is furl'd: the boat is moor'd: 

And the Lovers waik the shore. 

To them it is an awful thongs, 

From the wild world of waters brought 

hy God’s protecting hand, 

When every Cliristian soul was lost, 

On that unknown, but beautcous coast, 

As in a dream to stand. 

While their spirits with devotion burn, 
‘Theig faces to the sea they turn, 





That lately seem’d their grave; 

And bless, in murmurs soft and low, 

The beautiful, the halcyon glow, 

That bathes the evening wave. 

Before the setting sun they kneel, 

And through the silent air, 

To Him that dwells on that throne of light 
They pour their souls in prayer. 

Their thoughts are floating, like the clouds 
That seek the beanteous West, 

Their gentleness, their peace the same, 
The same their home of rest. 

Now Night hath come with the cooling brecze, 
And these Lovers still are on their knevs. 





CANTO III. 





Ox! many are the beauteous isles 
Unknown to human eye, 

That, sleeping ‘mid the Ocean smniles, 

In happy silence lic, 

The Ship may pass them in the night, 

Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 
Is resting on the Main; 

Some wandering Ship who hath lost her way, 
And never, or by night or day, 

Shall pass these isles again. 

There, groves that bloom in endless spring 
Ave rustling to che radiant wing 

Of birds, in various plamage briglit, 

As rainbow-hues, or dawning light. 
Soft-falling showers of blossoms faic, 
Float ever on the fragrant air, 

Like showers of vernal snow, 

And from the fruit-tree, spreading tall, 
‘The richly ripen'd clusters fall 

Oft as sea-breezcs blow. 

The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness ; 

And sweetly to each other smile 

The live-long day—sun, cloud, and isle. 
How silent lies cach shelter'd bay! 

No other visitors lave they 

To their shares of silvery sand, 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 
AN} hurrying in a joyful band 

Come dancing from the sea. 





How did 1 love to sigh and weep 
For those that sail’d upon the deep, 
When, yet a wondering child, 
J sat alone at dead of night, 
Hanging all breathless with delight 
O'er their adventures wild! 
Trembling I heard of dizzy shrouds, 
Where up among the raving clouds 
The sailor-boy must go; 
Thunder and lightning o'er his head! 
And should he fall—O thought of dread! 
Waves mountain-high below. 
How leapt my heart with willering fears, 
Gazing on savage islanders 
Ranged fierce in tong canoe, 
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Their poison’d spears, their war-attire, 
And plumes twined bright, like wreaths of fire, 
Round brows of dusky hue! 

What tears would fill my wakeful eyes. 
When some delicious paradise 

(As if a cloud had roll’d. 

On a sudden from the bursting sun), 
Freshening the Ocean where it shone, 
Flung wide its groves of gold! 

No more the pining Mariner 

Jn wild delirium raves, 

For like an angel, kind and fair, 

That smiles, and smiling saves, 

The glory charms away distress, 
Serene in silent loveliness 

Amid the dash of waves. 


And wouldst thon think it lard to dwell 
Alone within some sylvan cell, 
Some fragrant arch of flowers, 
Raised like a queen with gracious smile 
In the midst of this her subject iste, 
This labyrinth of bowers? 
Could the fair earth, and fairer skies, 
Clouds, breezes, fountains, groves, 
To banish from thy heart suffice 
All thought of deeper loves ? 
Or wouldst thou pine thy life away, 
To kiss onee more the blessed ray 
That shines in human eyes? 
What though the clustering roses catne 
Like restless gleams of magic flame, 
As if they loved thy feet, 
To win thee tike « suminer sprite, 
With purest touches of delight, 
To the Fairy Queen's retreat! 
Oh! they would hloom and wither too, 
And molt their pearls of radiant dew, 
Without one took From thee: 
What pleasure could that beauty give, 
Which, of all mortal things that live, 
None but thyself may see? 
And where are the birds that cheer'd thine eyes, 
With wings and crests of rainbow dyes, 
That wont for aye to glide 
Cike sunbeams through the shady bowers, 
Charming away the happy hours 
With songs of love or pride? 
Soon, soon, thou batest this Paradise ; 
It seems the soul hath fled 
That made it fairer than the skies, 
And a joyful beauty shied 
Over the tremor of the circling wave, 
That now with restless moans and sighs 
Sounds like the dirge-song of the dead, 
Dim breaking round a grave. 


Gut she thou lovest is at thy side, 
The Island Queen becomes thy bride, 
And God and Nature sanetify the yow ; 
Ais, Earth, and Ocean smile once more, 
And along the forest-feinged shore, 
What mirth and music now! 

What warm and heavenly tints iilume 
The land that lately seem'd a tomb 


Where thou wert {eft to die! 

So bathed in joy this earth appears 

To him, who, blind for lingering years, 

At last beholds the sky. 

Thy heart was like an untouch’d lyre, 

Silent as death—Let the trembling wire 

The hand that knows its spirit feel, 

And, list! what melting murmurs steal 

Like incense to the realms above, 

Such saunds as parted souls miyht love, 

And now if a home-hound vessel lay 
Atanchor in yon beauteous bay, 

Till the land-breeze her canvas wings should swell, 
From the sweet [sle thou scarce wouldst part, 
But, when thou didst, thy lingering heart 
Would sadly say, « Farewell! 





In such a fairy Isle now pray'd 
Fitz-Owen and his darling Maid, 
The setling sun, with a pensive glow, 
Had bathed their foreheads hending low; 
Nor ceased the: voice, or the breath of their prayer, 
Till the moonlight lay on the mellow’ air. 
Then from the leaves they calmly rose, 
As after a night of calm repose, 
And Mary tean'd her Face 
With a sob of joy on her Lover's breast, 
Who with kind tones the Maiden press'd 
Ina holy pure embrace, 
And gently he kiss'd her tearful eyes, 
And bade her heart lie still, 
For there was a power in the gracious skics 
To shield their saints from ill. 
Then, guided by the moonlight pale, 
They walk'd into a sylyan vale, 
Soft, silent, warm, and deep ; 
And there, beneath her languid head, 
‘The silken wither’d leaves he spread, 
That she might sweetly sleep. 
Then down he sat by her tender side, 
And, as she fay, with soft touch dried 
The stealing tears she could not hide ; 
Till sleep, like a faint shadow, fell 
O’er the husht face he loved so well, 
And smiling dreams were given 
To cheer her heart; then down he laid 
His limbs heside the sleeping Maid, 
In the face of the starry Heaven. 





Sleep fell upon their wearied souls 
With a power as deep as death ; 
Scaree trembled Mary's floating hair 
In her Lover's tranquil breath. 

In that still trance did dear thoughts come 
From the brook, and the glade, and the sky, of home, 
And the gentle sound of her mother’s voice 
Bade Mary's slumbering soul rejoice. 

For she in dreams to Wales hath Hown, 
And sits in a cottage of her own, 

Beneath its sheltering tree : 

Fitz-Owen's eye is fix'd on hers, 

While with a timid smile she stirs 

Reside her mother's knee, 

But the rising sun hath pour'd lis beams 
Jae her heart, and broke her dreams ; 
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Slowly abe lifts her eyes, 

And, wondering at the change, looks round 
Upon that wild enchanted ground, 

And these delightful skies. 

Over her Lover's breast she breathes 

A blessing and a prayer, 

And gently they stir his sleeping sou!, 

Like the voice of the morning air. 

Soon as the first surprise is past, 

They rise from their leafy bed, 

As cheerful as the new-woke birds 

That sing above their head. 

And trusting in the merciful Power 

‘That saved them in that dismal hour 

‘When the ship sank in the sea, 

Cheering their souls with many a smile 
‘They walk through the woods of this nameless Iste 
In undisturb'd tranquillity. 


‘Well might they deem that wizard’s wand 
Had set them down in Fairy-land, 
Or that their souls some beauteous dream obey'd : 
‘They know not where to look or listen, 
For pools and streams of crystal glisten 
Above, around,—embracing like the air 
The soft-reflected trees ; while everywhere 
From shady nook, clear hill, and sunny glade, 
‘The ever-varying soul of music play'd ; 
As if, tt come capricious thing's command, 
Indulying every momentary mood, 
With voice and instrument, a fairy hand 
Beneath some echoing precipice now stood, 
Now on steep mountain's rocky batilement, 
Or from the clouds their blended chorus sent, 
With jocund din to mock the solitude. 
They gaze with never-sated eyes 
On lengthening lines of flowery dyes, 
That through the woods, and up the mountains ran: 
Not richer radiance robes the Even, 
‘When she ascends her throne in Heaven, 
Beside the setting sun. 
Scattering the blossomy gems away, 
Like the white shower of the Ocean spray, 
Across their path for ever glide or shoot 
Birds of such beauty, as might lead 
The soul to think that magic power decreed 
Spirits to dwell therein ; nor are they mute, 
But each doth chant his own beloved strain, 
For ever trembting on a natural tune, 
The heart's emotions seeming so to suit, 
That the rapt Lovers are desiring soon 
That silence never may return again. 


A cheerful welcome these bright creatures sing ; 
And ag the Lovers roam from glade to glade, 
That shine with sunlight, and with music ring, 
Seems but for them the enchanted istand made. 
So strong the influence of the fairy scene, 
That soon they feel as if for many a year 
In love and rapture they had linger’d here, 
While with the beauteous things tbat once have been 
Long, long ago, or only in the mind 
By Fancy imaged, lies their native Wales, 
Jis dim seen hills, and ail its streamy vaies : 


| Sounds in their sonls its rushing mountain wind, 


Like music heard in youth, remember'd well, 
But when or where it rose they cannot tell. 
Delightful woods, and many a cloudless sky, 
Ase in their memory strangely floating by, 

But the faint pageant slowly melts away, 

And to the living earth they yield 

‘Their willing hearts, as if reveal’ 

Im all its glory on this mystic day. 

Like fire, strange flowers around them flame, 
Sweet, harmless fire, breathed from some magic urn, 
The silky gossamer that may not burn, 

Too wildly beautiful to bear a name. 

Aud when the Ocean sends a breeze, 

To wake the music sleeping in the trees, 

Trees searce they seem to be; for many a flower, 
Radiant as dew, or ruby polish'd bright, 
Glances on every spray, that bending light 
‘Around the stem, in variegated bows, 

| Appear like some awaken’d fountain-shower, 
That with the colour of the evening glows. 





And towering o'er these beautcous woods, 
Gigantic rocks were ever dimly seen, 
Beeaking with solemn grey the tremulous green, 
And frowning far in castellated pride; 
While, hastening to the Ocean, hoary flagds 
j Sent up a thin and radiant mist between, 
| Softening the heauty that it could not hide, 

Lo! higher still the stately Palm-trees rise, 
Chequering the clonds with their unbending stems, 
And o'er the clouds amid the dark-blue skies, 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems, 

How calm and placidly they rest 

Upon the Heavens’ indulgent breast, 

As if their branches never breeze had known ! 
Light hathes them aye in glancing showers, 
And Silence ‘mid their lofty bowers 

Sits on her moveless throne. 

Entranced there the Lovers gaze, 

Till every human fear decays, 

1 And bliss steals slowly through their quiet souls; 
| Though ever lost to human kind 

| And all they love, they are resigu’d : 

While with a scarce-heard murmur rolls, 

Like the waves that break along the shore, 

The sound of-the world they must sce no more. 
List! Mary is the first to speak, 

Uer tender voice still tenderer in ber bhiss ; 
And breathing o'er her silent husband’s cheek, 
As from an infant's lip, a timid kiss, 

Whose touch at once all lingering sorrow calms, 
Says, « God to us in love hath given 

A home on earth, most like to Heaven, 

} Our own sweet IsL8 oF PALMS.»— 









| And where shall these happy lovers dwell ? 
; Shall they seek in the cliffs for some mossy cell? 
; Some wilder haunt than ever hermit knew? 
| Where they may shun the mid-day heat, 
, And slumber in a safe retreat, 
When evening sheds her dew ; 
; Or shal! they build a leafy nest; 
| Where they like birds ay sport and rest, 
| By clustering bloom preserved from sun aud rain, 
Upon some little radiant mound 
Within reach of the freshening sound 
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That murmurs from the Main? And for his joy alone. 
No further need their footsteps roam Beyond his billows rolling brijsht, 
Even where they stand, a sylvan home The Spirit dares nos wing her flights 
Steals like a thought upon their startled sight; For where, upon the boundless deep, 
For Nature's breath with playful power Should she, if wearied, sink to sleep? 
Math framed an undecaying bower, Back to the beauteons Isle of Palms 
With colours heavenly bright. Glad she returns ; there constant calms, 
Beyond a green and level Jawa, The bays, that sleep like inland lalses, invest: 
Us porch and raof of roses dawn Delightful all ;—but to your eyes, 
Through arching trees that lend a mellowing shade. | O blessed Pair! one circlet lies 
How gleams the hower with countless dyes! More fair than all the rest. 
Unwearied spring fresh bloom supplies, Atevening through that silent bay 
Still brightening where they Fade. With beating hearts ye steer'd your way, 
Two noble Palms, the forest's pride, Yet trusting in the guiding love of Heaven; 
Guarding the bower on either side, And there, upon your bended knees, 
Their straight majestic stems to [Heaven upeear : To the unseen Pilot of the Seas 
‘There Beauty sleeps in Grandeur's arms, Your specchiless prayers were given. 
And sheltered there from all alarms, From your hower-porch the skiff behold 
Hath nought on earth to fear. That to this Eden bere 
Your almost hopeless souls :—how bold 

The Dwellers in that lovely hower, It seems to lic, all danger o'er, 
If mortal shape may breathe such blessed air, A speek sunid the fluid gold 
Might gaze on it from morn till evening hour, That burns along the shore! 


Nor wish for other sight more touching fair. 

Why look abroad? All things are here 

7 Delightful to the eye and ear, 
And fragrance pure as light floats al! around. 
But if they look—those mystic gleams, 
The glory we adore in dreans, 
May here in truth be fonnd, 
Fronting the bower, eternal woods, 
Darkening the mountain solitudes, 
With awe the soul oppress : 
There dwells, with shatowy glories crown'd, 
Rejoicing in the gloom: profound, 
The Spirit of die Wilderaess. 
Lo! stretching inward on the right, 
A windin; vale cludes the sight, 


Five cloudless days have, from the placid deep, 
In glory risen o'er this refulgent Isle, 

And still the San retired to rest too soon; 
And each night with more prucious smile, 
Guarding the lovers when they sleep, 

Hath watch'd the holy Moon. 

Through many a dim and dazzling glude, 
‘They in their restless joy bave stray'd, 

In many & grot repesed, and twilight eave; 
Uave wander’d round each ocean bay, 

And yazed where inland waters lay 

Serene as night, and bright as day, 
Untouch'd by wind or wave 

Mtappy their doom, though strange and wild, 
ae And soon their souls are reconciled 

But where it dies the happy soul must dreans: For ever here tolive, and luere to die. 


Obrt never sure boviowth the way Why should they grieve? » constant mirth 
Along such lovely banks did ran With music fills the air and earth, 
nie, : Ani heautifies the sky. ; 

hut who shall dare iu thought to paint High on the rocks the will-fowers shine 


at Fairy waterfall: : In beauty bathed, and joy divin 
till mpotetan'd bythe misty showers: In their dark wooks to them are given 


From fiery-red, to yellow soft and faint, ‘Phe sunshine and the dews of Heaven. 
Fantastic bands of fearless tlowers ‘The fish that dart like silver gleams 
Sport o’er the rocky wall; Are happy it their rock-hound streams, 
And ever, through the shrouding spray, Happy as they that roam the Ocean's breast; 
Whose diamonds glance as bright as they, Though far away on sounding wings 

birds of graceful form, and gorgeous plumes, Yon hird could fly, content he sings 

ni white as snow; Around his secret nest. 

| And shall the Monarchs of this Isle 



















While, 






assing sun illumes 





The rivers hea, in silent pride Lament, when one unclouded sinile 
Spanning the cxtaract roaring wide, Tlangs like perpetual spring on every wood? 
Unoumberd rainbows glow. | And often in their listening, souls 






By a delightful awe subdued, 
God's voice, like mellow thunder, rolls 
All through the silent solitude. 


But turn around, if thou hast power 
To leave a scene so fair, 
And looking left-wards from the bower, 













What glory mects thee there! Five days have fled!—The Sun again, 
For lo! the heaven-encireled Sea Like an anget, o'er the brightening Main 
Outspreads his dazzling pageantry, Uplifis his radiant bead ; 

As if the whole creation were his own, And full upon yon dewy bower, 

And the Isle, on which thy feet now stand, The warm tints of the dawning hour 


in Leanty rose at his command, Mid warmer still are shed, 
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Sy 
The'Sun pours not his light in vain 

On them who therein dwell :—a strain 

Of pious music, through the morning calm 
Wakening unwonted echoes, wildly rings ; 
And kneeling there to Mercy's fane, 

While Howers supply their incense-balm, 

At the foot of yon majestic Palm 

‘The Maid her matins sings. 

{1 is the Sabbath morn :—~since last 

From Heaven it shone, what awful things have past! 
In their beloved vessel as it roll'd 

In pride and beauty o'er the waves of gold, 
Then were they sailing free from all alarms, 
Rejoicing in her searce-felt motion 

When the ship flew, or slumbering Ocean 
Detain’d her in his arms. 

Beneath the sail’s expanded shade 

They and the thoughtless crew together pray'd, 
Aad sweet their voices rose above the wave; 
Nor seem’d it woeful as a strain 

That never was to rise again, 

And chaunted o'er the grave. 


Ne’er seem’d before the Isle so bright; 
And when their hymns were ended, 
Oh! ne’er in such intense delight 
Had their rapt souls been blended. 
Some natural tears they surely owed 
To those who wept for them, and fast they How'd, 
And oft will flow amid their happiest hours; 
Tat not less fair the summer day, 
Though glittering through the sunny ray, 
Are scen descending showers. 
But how could Sorrow, Grief, or Pain, 
The glory of that morn sustain ? 
Alone amid the Wilderness 
More touching seem'd the holiness 
Of that mysterious day of soul-felt rest : 
They are the first that e’er adored 
On this wild spot their Heavenly Lord, 
Or gentle Jesus bless'd. 
+0 Son of God!s Haw sweetly came 
Tato their souls that blessed name! 
Even like health’s hope-reviving breath 
To one upon the bed of death. 
« Our Saviour !»—What angelic grace 
Stole with dim srhiles o'er Mary's face, 
While through the solitude profound 
With love and awe she breathed that holy soul! 
Yes! He will save! a stitl small voice 
To Mary's fervent prayer replied 5 
Beneath his tender care rejoice, 
On earth who for his children died. 
Her Lover saw that, while she pray'd, 
Communion with her God was given 
Unto her sinless spirit :—nought he said 
But gazing on her with a fearful love, 
Such as saints feel for sister-souls above, 
Her cheek upon his bosom gently laid, 
And dreamt with her of Heaven. 
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Pure were their souls, as infant's breath 
Who in its cradle guiltless sinks in death. 
No place for human frailty this, 
Despondency or fears, 

Too beautiful the wild appears 
Almost for human bliss. 
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Was love like theirs then given in vain? 
And must they, trembling, shrink from pure delight? 
Or shall that God, who on the main 
Vath bound them with a billowy chain, 
Approve the holy rite, 

That, by their pious souls alone 
Perform'd before his silent throne 

In innocence and joy, 

Here, and in realins beyond the grave, 
Unites those whom the cruel wave 
Could not for grief destroy? 

No fears felt they of guilt or sin, 

For sure they heard a voice within 
That set their hearts at rest; 

They pass'd the day in peaceful prayer, 
And when hencath the evening air, 
They sought again their arbour fair, 

A smiling angel met them there, 

And lade their couch be blest. 

Nor yeild he Moon her virgin light, 
But, clear and cloudless all the night, 
Hung: o'er che flowers where love and beauty lay; 
And, loth (0 leave that holy hower, 
With lingering pace obey'd the power 
OF bright-returning day. 








And say! what wantcth now the Isle of Palms, 
To make it happy as those Isles of rent 
(When eve the sky hecalms 
Like a subsiding sex) 
That hang resplendent, mid the gorgeous west, 
All beightly imaged, mountain, grave, arid tree, 
The setting sun's last lingering pageantry ! 
Math Fancy ever dreamt of seraph-Powe 
Walking in beauty through these clondt-framed bowers, 
ght as (he mist that wraps their dazdling feet? 
And hath she ever paused to hear, 
By moonlight brought unto her ear, 
Their hymniugs wild and sweet ? 
Lo! human creatures meet her view 
i As happy, and as heauteous too, 
As those aérial phantoms'—in their mi 
Where'er they move, a graceful calm i 
All foreign to this utter solitude, 
Yet blended with suel: wild and fairy glide, 
As erst in Gi Isle had beantified 
‘The guardian Deities of Grove and Flood. 
Ave these fair creatures earth-born and alive, 
And mortal, like the flowers that round them smile? 
Or if into the Ocean sank their Isle 
| A thousand fathoms deep—wonld they survive,— 
Like sudden rainbows spread their arching wings, 
And while, to cheer their airy voyage, sings 
With joy the charmed sea, the Heavens give way, 
That in the spirits, who had sojourn’d long 
On earth, might glide, then re-assume their sway, 
And from the gratulating throng 
Of kindred spirits, drink the inexpressive song ? 
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Ob! fairer now these blessed Lovers seem, 
Gliding like spirits through o'er-avehing trees, 
‘Their beauty mellowing in the chequer'd light, 
Than, years ago, on that resplendent night, 
When yielded up to an unearthly dream, 

In their sweet ship they said upon the seas. 
Ay! years ago !—for in this temperate clime, 
Fleet, passing fleet, the noiseless plumes of time 
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Float throngh the fragrance of the sunny air 
One Jittle month seems scarcely gone 
Since, in a vessel of their own, 

‘At eve they Janded there, 

Their hower is now a stately hower, 

For, on its roof, the loftiest flower 

To bloom so lowly grieves, 

And up like an ambitions thing 

That feareth nought, behold it spring 

Till it meet the high Palm-leaves! 

The porch: is opening secn no more, 

But folded up with blossoms boar, 

‘And leaves green as the sea, 

‘And, when the wind hath found them out, 
The merry waves that dancing rout 

May not surpass in glee. 

About theie home 8o fitile art, 

They seem to live in Nature’s heart, 

A sylvan court to hold 

Ina palace framed of lustre green, 

More rare than to the bright Flower Queen 
‘Was ever built of old. 


Where are they in the hours of day? 
—The birds are happy on the spray, 
‘The dolphins on the deep, 

Whether they wanton full of life, 

Or, wearied with their playful strife, 
Amid the sunshine sleep. 

‘And are these things by Nature blest 

In sport, in labour, and in rest,— 

‘And yet the Soverzigns of the Isle opprest 
With languor or with pain? 

No! with light glide, and cheerful song, 
Through Gowers and Fruit they dance along, 
‘And still fresh joys, uncall'd for, throng 
‘Through their romantic reign. 

‘Phe wild-leer hounds along the rock, 
"But let him not yon bunter mock, 
Though strong, and fierce, and fleet 5 

For he will trace his mountain-path, 

Or else his antler’s threatening wrath 

In some dark winding meet. 

Yaunt not, gay bird! thy gorgeous plume, 
‘Though on yon leafy tree it bloom 

Like a flower both rich and fair: 

Vain thy loud song and scarlet glow, 

To save from his unerring bow ; 

The arrow finds thee there. 

Dark are the caverns of the wave, 

Yet those, that sport there, cannot save, 
Though hidden from the day, 

With silvery sides hedropt with gold, 
Struggling they on the beach are roil'd 
Or shells as bright as they. 





Their pastimes these, and labours too, 
From day to day unwearied they renew, 
In garments floating with a woodland grace: 
Oh} Jovelier far than fabled sprites, 
They glide along through new delights, 
Like Health and Beauty vying in the race. 
Yet hours of soherer bliss they know, 
Their spirits in more solemn flow 
At day-fall oft will run 
When from his throne, with kingly motion, 





Toto the loving arms of Ocean 

Descends the setting Sun. 

«Oh! beauteous are thy rocky vales, 

Land of my birth, forsaken Wales! 
Towering from continent or sea, 

Where is the Mountain like to thee?— 

The cagle’s darling, and the tempest’s pride,— 
Thou! on whose ever-varying side 

The shadows and the sun-beams glide 

In still or stormy weather, 

Oh Snowdon! may I breathe thy name? 
And thine too, of gigantic frame, 
Cuder-Idris? “neath the solar tlaine, 

Oh! proud ye stand together! 

‘And thon, sweet Lake!»—but from its wave 
She turn’d her inward eye, 

For near these banks, within her grave, 

er Mother sure must lie: 

Weak were her limbs, long, long ago, 

And grief, ere this, hath laid them low. 
















































Yet soon Fitz-Owen's eye and voice 
From these sad decams recall 

is weeping wife ; and deeply cheer’d 
She soon forgets them all. 

Or, haply through delighted tears, 

Her mother's smiling shade appears, 
And, her most duteous child caressing, 
Bestows on her a parent's blessing, 

‘And tells that o'er these holy groves 

Oft hangs the parent whom she loves, 
Haw beanteous both in hours like these! 
Prest in each other's arms, or on their knees, 
They think of things for which no words are found 5 
They need not speak + their looks express 

More life-pervading tenderness 

‘Than music's swectest sound. 

He thinks upon the dove-like rest 

That broods within her pious breast ; 

The holy calm, the hush divine, 

Where pensive, night-like glories shine ; 

Fven as the mighty Ocean deep, 

Yet clear and waveless as the sleep 

Of some lone heaven-reflecting lake, 

When evening-airs its gleam forsake. 

She thinks npon his love for her, 

Mis wild, impassion’d character, - 

To whom a look, a kiss, a smile, 

Rewards for danger and for toit! 

power of spirit unsubdued, 

is fearlessness, —his fortitude,— 

The radiance of his gifted soul, 

Where never mists or darkness roll: 

A poet's soul that flows for ever, 

Right onwards like a noble river, 

Refulgent still, or hy its native woods 

Shaded, and rolling on through sunless solitudes. 























In love and mercy, sure on him had Gad 
The sacred power that stirs the soul bestow'd 5 
Nor fell his hymns on Mary's car in vain 5 
With brightening smiles the Vision hung 
O'er the rapt poct while he sung, 

More beautcous from the strain. 
The songs he pour’d were sad and wild, 
And while they would haye soothed a child, 
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Who soon bestows his tears, 

A deeper pathos in them lay 

Than would have moved a hermit grey, 
Bow'd down with holy years. 

One song he had about a Ship 

That perish’d on the Main, 

So woeful, that his Mary pray'd, 

Atone mast touching pause he made, 
To cease the hearse-like strain: 

And yet, in spite of all her pain, 
Implored him, soon as he obey'd, 

To sing it once again. 

With faltering voice then woutd he sing 
Of many « well-known far-off thing, 
Towers, castles, lakes, and rills; 

‘Their names he gave not—could not give— 
But happy ye, he dhought, who live 
Among the Cumbrian hills! 

‘Then. of their own sweet Isle of Palms, 
Full many a lovely lay 

fle suny ;—and of two happy sprites 
Who live and revel in delights 

For ever, night and day. 

And who, even of immortal birth, % 
Or that for Heaven have left this earth, 
Were cer more blest than they! 





Bue shall that bliss endure for ever? 
And shall these conseerated groves 
Behold and cherish their immortal loves? 
O must it come, the hour that is to sever 
Those whom the Oceat in his wrath did spare? 
Awful that thought, and, like unto despair, 
Oft to their hearts it sends an icy chill; 
Pain, death they fear not, come they when they will, 
But the same fate together Jet then share; 
For how could cither hope to die resign'd, 
If God should say, «One must remain belind!> 
Yet wisely doth the spirit shrink 
From chought, when it is death to think; 
Or haply, a kind being turns 
Te brighter hopes the soul that mourns 
In Killing woe; else many an eye, 
Now glad, would weep its destiny. 
Even so it fares with then: they wish to live 
Long on this ishind, lonely though it be. 
Old age itself to them would pleasure give, 
For lo! a sight, which it is heaven to see, 
Down yonder hill comes glancing beautcously, 
And with a silver voice most wildly sweet, 
Flings herself, laughing, down before her parents’ fect 











Are they in truth her parents?—Was her h 
Not drawn from heavenly sire, and from the breast 
Of some fair spirit, whose sinless nature glow'd 
With purest flames, cnamour'd of a God, 

And gave this child to light in realms of rest; 
Then sent her to adorn these island bowers, 

‘To sport and play with the delighted hours, 

Til cail'd again to dwell among the blest? 

Sweet are such fancies :—but that kindling smile 
Dissolves them ali!—Her native isle 

‘This sure must be: Jf she in Heaven were born, 
What breathed into her face 

That winning lmuman grace, 

Now dim, now dazzling like the break of morn? 





! Aud is sailing on the sea.» 





For, like the timid tight of infant day, 

That oft, when dawning, scems to dic away, 
Tise gleam of rapture from her visage flies, 
Then fades, as if afraid, into her tender eyes. 
Open thy lips, thou blessed thing, again! 

And let thy parents live upon the sound; 

No other music wish they till they die. 

For never yet disease, or grief, or pain, 

Within thy breast the living lyre hath found, 
Whose chords send forth that touching metody. 
Sing an! sing on! it isa lovely ai 
Well could thy mother sing it when a maid; 
Yet'strange it is in this wild Indian glade, 

To list a tune that breathes of nothing there,— 
A tune that by his mountain-springs, 

Beside his slambering lambkins fair, 

‘The Cambrian shepherd sings, 











The air on her sweet lips hath died ; 

«harper, when his cane is play'd, 
though it he, with smiling, brow 
Uaply doth care! 












fling his barp avide, 
1 So regardlessly npstarteth now, 
1 playful frolic 
As if, with a capricions gladness, 

She strove to mock the soul of sadness, 
Then mourning diroagh the glade. 

Light asa falling leaf that springs 

Away before the aephyt’s wings, 

Amid the verdure seems to lie 

OF mation veft, then suddenly, 

With bicd-tike flattering, mounts on high, 
Up yon steep hill’s unbroken side, 

Behold the little Fairy glide, 

Though free her breath, untired her limb, 
For through the air she scems to swim, 

Yet oft she stops to look behind 

On them below ;—till with the wind 

She flies again, and on the bill-top far 
Shines like the spirit of dhe evening star. 
Nor lingers long: as if a sight 

Hulf-feur, half-wonder, urged her flight, 

In rapid motion, winding still 

To break the steepness of the hill, 

With leaps, Ws, aud outstreteh'd arms, 
Mor. in alarms, 

The child outstrips the Ocean gale, 

To hast tM her wondrous tale. 

Her parents joyful hearts admire, 

OF peacock’s plumes ker glancing tire, 

All bright with tiny suns, 

And the gleamings of the feathery gold, 
That play atong vach wavy fold 

OF her mantle as she runs. 





1 the lighthearted maid, 



















«What ails my child?» ber mother eri 
Seeing the wildness in lier eyes, 

‘The wonder on her check ; 

But fearfully she beckons still, 

Up to her watch-tower on the hill, 

Ere one word ean she speak. 

« My Father! Mother! quickly fly 

Up to the green-hill top with me, 

And tell me what you there desery ; 
For i cloud bath fallen from the sky, 
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‘They wait not to hear that word again: 
The steep seems level as the plain, 
And up they glide with ease: 

They stand one moment on the height 
In agony, then bless the sight, 

And drop upon their knees, 

«A Ship!»—no more can Mary say, 

« A blessed Ship!» and faints away. 
Not so the happy sight subdues 
Fitz-Owen’s heart;—he calmly views 
The gallant vessel toss 

Her prow superbly up and down, 

As if she wore the Occan Crown; 

And now, exulting in the breeze, 
With new-woke English pride he seus 
St George’s blessed Cross. 





Behold them now, the happy three, 
Hang up a signal o'er the sea, 

And shout with echoing sound, 

While, gladden’d by her parents’ bliss, 
The child prints many a playful kiss 
Upon their hands, or, mad with glee, 

1s dancing round and round. 

Searce doth the thoughtless infant know 
Why thus their tears like rain should flow, 
Yet she must also weep; 

Such tears ae innocence doth shed 

Upon its undisturbed bed, 

When dreaming in its sleep. : 
And oft, and oft, her father presses 

Her breast to his, and bathes her tresses, 
Her sweet eyes, and fair brow. 

« How beautiful upon the wave 

The vessel sails, who comes to save! 
Fitting it was that first she shone 

Before the wondering cyes of onc, 

So beautiful as thou. 

See how before the wind she yocs, 
Scattering the waves tike melting snows! 
Her course with glory fills 

The sea for many a league !—Descending, 
She stoopeth now into the vaie, 

Now, as more freshly blows the gale, 

She mounts in triumph oer the watery hills. 
Oh! whither is she tending? 

She holds in sight yon shelter’d bay; 

As for her crew, how blest are they ! 

Sce! how she veers around! 

Back whirl the waves with louder sound; 
And now her prow points to the Jand: 
For the Ship, at her iad lord's command, 
Doth well her helm obey.» 


They cast their eyes around the iste: 
But what a change is there! 
For ever fled that lonely smile 
That lay on carth and air, 
That made its haunts so still and holy, 
Almost for bliss too melancholy, 
For life too wildly fair. 
Gone—fone is all its loneliness, 
And with it much of loveliness. 
Into each deep glen’s dark recess, 
‘The day-shine pours like rain, 
So strong and sudden is the light 


Reflected from that wonder bright, 
Naw tilting o'er the Main. 

Soon as the thundering cannon spoke, 
The voice of the evening-gan 

The spell of the enchantment broke, 
Like dew beneath the sun. 

Soon shall they hear th’ unwonted cheers 
Of these delighted mariners, 

And the loud sonnd of the oar, 

As hending hack away they pall, 

With measured pause, most beautiful, 









ds are hare of man and sail, 
Nor moves the giant to the gale ; 
But, on the Occan's breast, 

’) With storm-proof cables, stretching far, 
There lies the stately Ship of War; 
And glad is she of rest. 





Ungrateful ye! and will ye sail away, 
And leave your bower to flourish and decay, 
Without one parting tear? 

Where you haye slept, and loved, and pray'd, 
And with your smiling infant playa 

For many a blessed year! 

No} not in vain that bower hath shed 

lis blossoms o'er your marriage-bed, 

Nor the sweet Moon took’d down in vain, 
Foryetful of her heavenly rvign, 

On them whose pure and holy bliss 

Even beawtified that wilderness, 

To every rock, dnd glade, and dell, 

You now breathe forth a sad farewell, 
«Say, wilt thou ever murmur on 

With that same voice when we are gone? 
Beloved stream !—Ye birds of light! 

And in your joy as musical as bright, 

Still will you pour that thrilling steain, 
Unheard by us who sail the distant main? 
our nuptial bower to you! 
There still your harmless loves renew ; 
And there, as they who left it, blest, 

The lovelicst ever build your nest. 
Farewell once more—for now and ever! 
¥et, though unhoped-for mercy sever 

Our lives from thee, where grief mizht come at last; 
Yet whether chain'd in tropic calms, 

Or driven before the blast, 

Most surely shall our spirits never 

Forget the Isle of Palms.»— 











« What means the Ship?» Fitz-Owen cries, 
And scarce can trust his startled eyes, 
« While safely she at anchor swings, 
Why doth she thus expand her wings? 
She will not surely leave the bay, 
Where sweetly smiles the closing day, 
As if it tempted ler to stay? 
O cruel Ship! "tis even 80: 
| No sooner come than in haste to go; 
| Angel of bliss! and fiend of woc!s— 
| —« Oh! let that God who brought her lere, 
| My husband's wounded spirit cheer! 
| Mayhap the ship for months and years 
‘ Hath been among the storms, and fears 
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Yon lowering cloud, that on the wave 

Flings down the shadow of a grave; 

For well thou know’st the bold can be 

By shadows daunted, when they sail the sea. 
Think, in our awn Jost Ship, when o'er our head 
Walk’d the sweet Moon in unobsenred light, 
How oft the sailoss gazed with canseless dread 
On her, the glory of the innocent night, 

As if in those still ours of heavenly joy, 

They saw a spirit smiling, to destroy. 

Trust that, when morning brings her light, 
The sun will shew a glorious sight, 

This very Ship in joy returning 

With outspread sails and ensigns burning, 

To quench in bliss our causetess mourning. »— 
—+ O Father! look with kinder eyes 

On me,» -—the Fairy-infant cries: 

+ Thongh oft thy fare hath look’d most sad, 
Attimes when f was gay and glad, 

These are not like thy other sighs. 

But that f saw any Father grieve, 

Most happy when yon thing did leave 

Our shores, was 1;—-Mid waves and wind, 
Where, Father! could we ever find 

So sweet an island as our own? 

And so we all would think, I well believe, 
Lamenting, when we sook’d behind, 

That the Isle of Palms was gone.»— 







Oli blessed child! each artless tone 
OF that sweet voice, thus plaintively 
Breathing of comfort to thyself unknown, 
Who feclest not how beantiful thou art, 
Sinks like an anthem’s pious melody 
Into thy father’s agitated heart, 
And makes it calm and tranquil as thy own, 
A shower of kisses bathes thy smiling face, 
And thou, rejoicing once again to hear 
‘The voice of love so pleasant to thine ear, 
Through the hrake, and o’er the lawa, 
Bounding along like a sportive fawn, 
With langh and song renew’st thy devious race ; 
Or round them, like a guardian sprite, 
Dancing with more than mortal grace, 
Steepest their gazing souls in still delight. 
‘For how could they, thy parents, see 
Thy innocent and fearless glee, 
And not forget, but one short hour ago, 
When the Ship said away, how bitter was their woe? 
Mast like a dream it doth appear, 
When she, the yanish'd Ship, was here :— 
A glimpse of joy, that, while it shone, 
Was surely passing-sweet :—now it is gone, 
Not worth one single tear. 





CANTO FV. 


A svsarex Night descends in balm 

Ou the orange-bloom, and the stately Palm, 
Of that romantic steep, 

Where, silent as the silent hour, 

oft leaves of their Indian bower, 





Three happy spirits sleep. 


And we will leave them to themselves, 

To the moon and the stars, these happy elves, 
To the murmuring wave, and the zephyr's wing, 
That dreams of gentlest joyance bring 

To bathe their slumbering eyes ; 

And on the moving clouds of night, 

High o’er the main will take our flight, 
Where beanteous Albion lies. 

Wondrous, and strange, and fair, ! ween, 
The sounds, the forms, the hues have been 
OF these delightful groves ; 

And mournful as the melting sky, 

Ora faint-remember'd melody, 

‘The story of their loves, 

Yet though they sleep, those breathings wild, 
That told of the Fay-like sylvan child, 

And of them who live in lonely bliss, 

Like bright flowers of the wilderness, 

Happy and heautcous as the sky 

That views them with a loving eye, 

Another tale have to sing, 

Whose low and plaintive murmuring 

May well thy heart beguile, 

And when thou weep’st along with me, 
Through tears no longer mayst thou see 
That fairy Indian Iste. 











Among the Cambrian hills we stand! 

By dear compulsion chain‘d unto the strand 
OF a still Lake, yet sleeping in the mist, 

The thin blue mist that beautifies the morning ; 
Old Snowdon’s gloomy brow the sun hath kiss'd, 
ing like a giant from his bed, 

Migh o'er the mountainous sea he lifts his head, 
‘The loneliness of Nature's reign adorning 
With a calm majesty and pleasing dread. 

A spirit is singing from the coves 
Yet dim and dark ; that spirit loves 

To sing unto the Dawn, 

When first he sees the shadowy veil, 

As if by some slow-stealing gale, 

From her fair face withdrawn. 

How the Lake brightens while we gaze! 
Impatient for the flood of rays 

‘That soon will bathe ils breast ; 

Where rock, and hill, and cloud and sky, 
Even like its peaceful self, wiil lic 

Ere long in perfect rest. 

‘The dawn hath brighten’d into day: 

Blessings be on yon erescent-bay, 

Beloved in former years! 

Dolbardan! at this silent hour, 

More solemn far thy lonely tower 

Unto my soul appears 

‘Than when, in days of roaming youth, 

I saw thee first, and scarce could tell 

If thou wert frowning there in truth, 

Or only raised by Faney's spell, 

An airy tower ‘mid an unearthly dell. 








O wildest Bridge by human hand e’er framed! 
If so thon mayst be named : 

‘Thou! who for many a year hast stood 

Clothed with the deep-green moss of age, 

As if thy tremulous length were living wood, 
Sprung from the bank on cither side, 




















+ Since Mary went away. 
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Despising, with a careless pride, 

The tumuits of the wintry flood, 

And hili-horn tempest’s rage. 

Fach lower upon thy moss { know, 

Or think T know; like things they seem 
tir and unchanged of a returning dream! 

While underneath, the peaceful flow 

OF the smooth river to my heart 

Brings hack the thoughts that long ago 

1 felt, when forced to part 

From the deep calm of Nature's reign, 

To walk the world's loud scenes again, 

And let us with that river glide 

Around yon hillock’s verdant side; 

And to! a gleam of sweet surprise, 

Like sudden sunshine, warms thine eyes. 

White as the spring's unmelted snow, 

That lives though winter, storms he o'er, 

A Cot beneath the mountain's brow 

Smiles through its shading. sycamore. 

‘The silence of the morning air 

Perstades our hearts to enjer there, 

In dreams all quiet things we love; 

And sure no star that lies above, 

CradJed in clouds, that also sleep, 

Enjoys a calm more husht and deep 

Than doth this slumbering cell : 

Yea! like a star it looketh down 

In pleasure from its mountzin-tbrone, 

On its own litde dell. 











A lovelicr form now meets mine eye 
Than the loveliest ctoud that sails the sky! 
And Inman feelings blend 
With the pleasure born of the glistening air 
As in our dreams uprises fair 
The face of a dear friend, 

A vision glides before my hrain, 

Like her who lives beyond the Main! 
Breathing detight, the heautcous flower 
That Heaven had raised to grace this bower. 
To me this field is holy ground! 

Mer voice is speaking in the sound 
That cheers the streamlet’s bed. 

Sweet Maiden !~-side hy side we stand, 
While gently moves heneath my hand 
Ver soft and silky head. 

A moment's pause! and as T look 

On the silent cot and the idle brook, 
And the face af the quiet day, 

[know from all that many a year 
Hath slowly past in sorrow here, 





Buc tat wreath of smoke, now melting thin, 
Tells that some heing dwelts within ; 

And the balmy breath that stole 

From the rose-tree, and jasmin, clustering wide, 
O'er all the dwelliug's blooming side, 
Tells that whoe'er doth there abide, 
Must have a gentle soul. 








‘Then gently bevathe, and softly tread, 
As if thy steps were o'er the dead ! 
Break not the slumber of the air, 

Even by the whisper of a prayer, 


But in thy spirit let there be 

A silent « Benedicite!» 

Thine eye falls on the vision bright, 

As she sits amid the lonely light 

That gleams from her cottage-lwarth - 
O! fear not to gaze on her with fove! 
For, though these looks are from above, 
She is a form of earth, 

In the silence of ler long distress, 

She sits with pious stateliness ; 

As if she felt the eye of God 

Were on ber childless lone abode. 
While ber lips mave with silent vows, 
ith saintly grace the phantom hows 
Over a Book spread open on hes knee, 
O blessed Book! sneh thouglits to wake! 
Ic tells of Him who for our sake 

Died on the cross,—Our Saviour’s History. 
How beanteously hath sorrow shed 

Tis mildness ronnd ber aged bead ! 

How heanteously her sorrow lies 

Tn the solemn light of her faded eyes! 
And Jo! a faint and feeble wace 

OF hope yer lingers on her face, 

That she may yet embrace again 

Uer child, returning from the Main; 
For the brooding dove sbail leave her nest 
Sooner than hope a mother’s hresst. 











Her Jong-lost child may still survive! 

That thought hath kept her wasted heart alive; 
And often, to herself unknown, 

Math mingled with the midnight sigh, 

When she breathed, in a voice of agony, 

« Now every hope is gone !+ 

“Twas this that gave her strength to look 

On the mossy banks of the singing brook, 
Where Mary oft had play'd; 

And duly, at one stated hour, 

To go in calmness to the bower 

Built in her favourite glade. 

'T was this that made her, every morn, 

s she blessil it, bathe the ancient thorn 

th water from the spring ; 

4 Ant gently tend e: flow’ret's stalk, 

Por she call’d to mind who loved to walk 

gh their fragrant blossoming. 

he voice of hope oft touch'd Ler ear 
From the hymp of the lack that caroll’d clear, 
Throngh t rt of the silent sky. 

«Oh h was my Mary's joyful strain! 

And such she may baply sing again 

Before ber Mother die.» 

Tims hath she lived for seven long ycars, 

ith gleams of comfort through her t 
Thus hath that beauty to her face been ¢ 
er grey her hair, 
k, yet is she fair 

of Beaver! 
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Yet, though she thus in calmness sit, 
Foil many a dim and ghastly fit 
Across her brain ath roil'd : 

Oft hath she swoon’d away from pain ; 
And when her senses came again, 
‘ Her heart was iey-cold. 
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Iard hath it heen for her to bear 

The dreadful sitence of the air 

At night, around her bed ; 

When her waking thoughts through the darkness grew 
Hideous as dreams, and for truth she knew 
That her dear child was dead. 

Things loved before scem alter’d quite, 

‘The sun himself yields no delight, 

She hears not the neighhouring waterfall, 
Or, if she hear, the tones recall 

The thought of her, who once did sing 

So sweetly to its murmuring. 

No summer gale, no winter blast, 

By day or night o'er her cottage pass'd. 

If her restless soul did wake, 

That bronght not a Ship before her eyes; 
Yea! often dying shrieks and cries 

Sail'd o'er Llanherris Lake, 

Though, far as the charm'd eye could view, 
Upon the quiet earth it lay, 

Like the Moon amid the heavenly way, 

As bright and silent too. 





Math she no friend whose heart may share 
With her the burthen of despair, 
And by her carnest, soothing voiec, 
Bring back the image of departed joys 
So vividly, that reconciled 
To the drear silence of her cot, 
At times she scarcely miss her child? 
Or, the wild raving of the sea forgat, 
Hear nought amid che calm profouad, 
Save Mary's voice, a soft and silver sound? 
No! seldom human footsteps come 
Unto her childless widow'd horne ; 
No friend like this e’er sits beside her fire 
For still doth selfish happiness 
Keep far away from real distress, 
Loath to approach, and eager to retire. 
The vales are wide, the torrents deep, 
Dark are the nights, the mountains steep, 
And many a cause, without a name, 
Will from our spirits hide dhe blame, 
When, thinking of ourselves, we cvase 
To think upon another's peace: 
Though one short bour to sorrow given, 
Would cheer the'glaom, and win the applause of Heaven. 
Yet, when by chance they meet her on the hill, 
Or lonely wandering by the sullen rill, 
By its wild voice to dim seclusion led, 
The shepherds linger on their way, 
And unto (od in silence pray 
To bless her hoary head. 
In churchyard on the Sabbath-day 
They all make room for her, even they 
Whose tears are falling down in showers 
Upon the fading funeral flowers, 
Which they have planted o'er theie children’s clay. 
And thoagh ler faded cheeks be dry, 
Her breast unmoved by groan or sigh, 
More piteous is one single smile 
Of hers, than many a tear; 
For she is wishing all the while 
‘That ler head were lying here; 
Since her dear daughter is no more, 
Droyn’d in the sea, or buried on the shore. 


A sudden thought hee brain hath cross'd; 
And in that thouglit all woes are lost, 
Thongh sad and wild it be: 

Why must she still, from year to year, 
In lonely anguish linger here? 
Let her go, ere she die, unto the coast, 
Aud dwell beside the sea ; 
‘The sea that tore her child away, 
When glad would she bave'been to stay. 
| an awful comfort to her soul 
To hear the sleepless Ocean roll ! 
To dream, that on his boundless breast, 
Somewhere her long-wept child might rest : 
On some far island wreck’d, yet blest 
wave. 
Or, if indeed her child is drown’d, 
For ever lether drink the sound 
That day and night stil murmurs round < 
Her Mary's distant grave. 
—She will not stay another hour; 
Her fecble limbs with youthful power 
Now feel endow’ he hath ten farewell 
Of her native stream, and bill and delt ; 
And with a solemn tone 
Upon the hower implores a blessing, 
Where often she had sate caressing 
Her who, she deems, is now a saint in Heaven. 
Upon hice hearth the fire is dead, 
The smoke in air hath vanished ; 
' Phe last long lingering look is given, 
The sluddeting start,—the inward groan,— 
And the Pilgrim on ber way lath gone, 



















Behold her on the lone sea-slore, 
Listening unto the hollow roar 
‘That with eternal thunder, far and wide, 
Clothes the black-heaving Main! she stands 
Upon the cold and moisten’d sands, 
Nor in that deep trance sees the quickly-flowing tide. 
a dreadful noise, 
howed soul destroys 
A Mother's hope, though blended with her life ; 
But surely she hath fost her child, 
For how could one so weak and mild 
Endure the Ocean's strife, 
Who, at this moment of dismay, 
Howls like a monster o'er his prey ! 
Buc the tide is rippling at er feet, 
And the murmuring sound, so wildly sweet, 
Dispels these torturing dreams = 
Oh! once again the sea behold, 
O’er all its wavy fields of gold 
The playful sun-tight gleams. 
‘These little harmless waves so fair, 
Speak not of sorrow or despair: 
ft the zephyr’s breath ! 
gs like joys own chosen sound ; 
ife and pleasure dance around, 
Why most thou muse on death ? 
Ilere even the timid child might come, 
To dip her smail feet in the foam ; 
And, laughing as she view'd 
The billows racing to the shore, 
Lament when their short course was o'er, 
Parsuing and pursued. 
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How calmly floats the white sea-mew 
Amid the billows’ verdant hue! 

How calmty mounts into the air, 

As if the hreezes blew her there! 

How calmly on the sand alighting, 

To dlvess her silken plumes delighting! 
See! how these tiny vessels glide 

With all sails set, in mimie pride, 

As they were slips of war. 

All leave the idle part to-day, 

And with oar and sheet the sunny bay 
Is glancing bright and far, 


She sees the joy, but feels it not: 
If e’er her child should be forgot 
For one short moment of oblivious sleep, 
It seems a wrong to one so kind, 
Whose mother, left on earth behind, 
Hath nought to do but weep. 
For, wandering in her solitude, 
Tears seem to her the natural food 
OF widow'd childless age ; 
And hitter though these tears must be, 
Which falling there is none to see, 
Her anguish they assuage. 
A calm succeeds the storm of grief, 
A settled calm, that brings relief, 
Anul half partakes of pleasure, soft and mild; 
For the spirit, that is sore distrest, 
Atlength, when wearied into rest, 
Will slamber like a child. 
And then, in spite of all her woe, 
The bliss, that eharm’d her long ago, 
Bursts on her like the day. 
Uer ehild, she feels, is living stilt, 
By God and angels kept from ill 
On some isle far away. 
It is not doom'd that she must mourn 
For ever; —One tay yet return 
Who soon will dry her tears: 
And now that seven long years are flown, 
Though spent in anguish and alone, 
How short the time appears! 
She looks upon the billowy M 
And the parting-day returns again ; 
Each breaking wave she knows ; 
And when she listens io the tide, 
Her child seems standing by her side; 
So like the past it flows. 
She starts to liar the city bell; 
So tull'd it when they wept farewell ! 
She thinks the self-same smoke and cloud 
‘The city domes and turrets shroud; 
The same keen flash of ruddy fire 
fs burning on the 
The grove of masts is standing there 
Unchanged, with all their ensigns fair ; 
The same, the stir, the tumult, and the hum, 
As from the city to the shore they come. 

















Day after day, along the beach she roams, 
And evening finds her there, when to their homes 
All living things have gone. 
No terrors hath the surge or storm 
For her ;—on glides the aged form, 
Sul restless and alone. 


“| Sang hoarse, or warbled sweet; 








Familiar unto every eye 

She long hath been : her low deep sigh 

Hath tonch’d with pity many a thoughtless breast: 
And pravers, unheard hy her, are given, 

That in its merey watehfal Heaven 

Would send the aged rest. 

As on the smooth and harden’d sand, 

in many a pay and rosy band, 

Gathering rare shells, deliglited children stray, 
With pitying gaze they pass along, 

And husl: at once the shout and song, 

When they chance to cross her way. 

The strangers, as they idly pace 

Along the beach, if her they méet, 

No more regard the sea: her face 

Attracts them by its solemn grace, 

So mournful, yet so sweet. 

The boisterous sailor passes by 

With softer step, and o'er his eye 

A haze will pass most like unto a tear; 

For he hath heard, that, broken-hearted, 

Long, tong ago, that mother parted 

With her lost daughter here. 

Suel Ancss soothes her soul, I ween, i 
As through the larbour’s busy scene | 
She passes weak and slow. 

A comfort sad it brings to see 
That others pity her, though free 
Themselves from care or woe, 








‘The playful voice of streams and rills, 
The echo of the cavern'd hills, 

‘The marmur of the trees, 

The bleat of sheep, the song of bird, 
Within ber soul no more are heard ; 
There, sound for aye the seas. ! 
Seldom she hears the ceaseless din 

That stirs the busy port. Within 

A murmur dwells, that drowns all other sound ; 
And oft, when dreaming of her child, 

Her tearful eyes are wandering wild, 

Yet nought behold around. 

But hear and see she must this day; 

Her sickening spirit must obey 

The dashing and the roar 

That burst from fort, and ship, and tower, 
While clouds of gloomy splendour lower 

Orr city, sea, and shore. 

The picr-head, with a restless crowd, 

Seems all alive; there, voices loud. 

Oft raise the thundrous cheer, 

While, from on board the ship of war, 

The music bands both near and far ' 
Are playing, faint or clear. 

The bells ring quick a joyous peal, 
‘Till the very spires appear to feel I 
The joy that stirs throughout their tapering height, 
Ten thousand flags and pendants fly ! 
Abroad, like meteors in the sky, 

So beautiful and bright. 

And, while the storm of pleasure raves 
Through each tumultuous street, 

Still strikes the ear one darling tune, 








Well doth it suit the First of June, 
« Britannia, rule the Waves!» 
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What Ship is she that rises slow 
Above the horizon ?— White as snow, 
And cover'd as she sails 
By the bright sunshine, fondly woo'd 
In her calm beauty, and pursued 
By all the Ocean gales? 

Well doth she know this glorious morn, 
And by her subject waves is borne, 

Ae in triumphal pride: 

And now the gazing crowd descry, 
Distinctly floating on the sky, 

Her pendants long and wide, 

The outward forts she now hath pass’d ; 
Loftier and loftier towers her mast ; 
You almost hear the sound 

Of the billows rushing past her sides, 
As giant-like she calmly glides 
Through the dwindled ships around, 
Saluting thunders rend the Main ! 
Short silence!~—and they roar again, 
And veil her in a cloud: 

‘Then up leap all her fearless crew, 

And cheer till shore, and city too, 
With echoes answer loud. 

In peace and friendship doth she come, 
Rejoicing to approach her home, 

After absence long and far : 

Yet with like calmness would she go, 
Exulting to behold the foe, 

And break the line of war. 





While all the noble Ship admire. 
Why doth One from the crowd retire, 
Nor bless the stranger bright? 

So look'd the Ship that hore away 

Her weeping child! She darcs not stay, 
Death-sickening at the sight. 

Like a ghost, she wanders up and down 
Throughout the still deserted town, 
Wondering, if in that noisy throng, 
Amid the shout, the dance, the song, 
One wretched heart there may not be, 
That hates its avn mad revelry! 

One mother, who hath Tost her child, 
Yet in her grief is reconciled 

To such unmeaning sounds xs these. 
Yet this may be the mere disease 

OF grief with her: for why destroy 

The few short hours of human joy, 
Though Reason own them not?—« Shout on,» she cries, 
Ye thoughtless, happy souls! A mother's sighs 
Must not your bliss profane ; 

Yet blind must be that mother’s heart 
Who foves thee, heauteous as thou art, 
Thou Glory of the Main t+ 





Towards the church-yard see the Matron turn! 
There surcly she in solitude may moura, 
Tormented not by such distracting noise. 

But there seems no peace for her this day, 
For a crowd advances on her way, 

As if no spot were sacred from their joys. 
—Fly not that crowd! for Heaven is there! 
It breathes around thee in the air, 

Even now, when unto dim despair 





Thy heart was sinking fast: 

A cruel lot hath long been thine; 

But now let thy face with rapture shine, 

For biiss awaiteth thee divine, 

And all thy woes are past. 

Dark words she lears among the crowd, 

Of a ship that hath on board 

Three Christian souls, who on the coast 

OF some wild land were wreck’d long years ago, 
‘When ali but they were in a tempest lost, 

And now by Heaven are rescued from their woe, 
And to their country wondrously restored. 

The name, the blessed name, she hears, 

OF that beloved Youth 

Whom once she call'd her son ; but fears 

To listen more, for it appears 

Too heavenly for the truth, 

And they are speaking of a child, 

Who looks more beautifully wild 

Than pictured fairy in Arabian tale ; 

Wondrous her foreign gach, they say, 

Adorn'd with starry plumage gay 
While rotind ber head tal! feathers play, 
And dance with every gale. 














| Breathless upon the beach she stands, , 
And lifts to Heaven her clasped hands, 

And scarcely dares to turn her eye 

On yon yay barge fast rushing by. 

The dashing oar disturbs her brain 

With hope, that sickens into pain, 

The boat appears so wondrous fair, 

Hier daughter must be sitting, there! 

And as her gilded prow is dancing 

Through the land-swell, and gaily glancing 

Beneath the sunny gleams, 

Her beart must own, so sweet a sight, 

So form'd to yield a strange delight, 

She ne'er fett even in dreams. 

Silent the music of the oar! 

The eager sailors teap on shore, 

And took, and gaze around, 

If ‘mid the crowd they may descry 

A wife’s, a child's, a kinsman’s eye, 

Or hear one family sound. 

—No sailor, he, so fondly pressing 

Yon fair child im his arms, 

Her eyes, her brow, her bosom kissing, 

And bidding her with many a blessing 

To ln her vain alarms. 

How fair that creature by his side, 

Who smites with languid glee, 

Slow-kindling from a mother's pride! 

Oh? Thou alone mayst be 

The mother of that fairy child: 

These tresses dark, these cyes so wild, 

That face with spirit beautified, 

She owes them all to thee, 














Silent and still the sailors stand, 
-To see the meeting strange that now hefell. 
Unwilling sighs their manly bosoms swell, 
And ofr their eyes they draw the sun-burnt hand, 
To hide the tears that grace their cheeks so well. 
They lift the aged Matron from her swoon, 
And not one idle foot is stirring there; 
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For unto pity melts the sailor soon, 

And chief when helpless woman needs his care. 
She wakes at last, and with a placid smile, 
Such as a saint might on her death-hed give, 
Speechless she gazes on her child awhile, 
Content to die since that dear one dott: live. 
And much they fear that she indeed will die! 
So cold and pale her check, so dim her eye;— 
And when her voice returns, $0 like the breath 
Tt sounds, the low and tremulous tones of death. 
Mark lier distracted daughter seize 

Her clay-cold hands, and on her knees 

Implore that God would spare her hoary head; 
For sure, through these last lingering years, 

By one so good, enough of tears 

Bath long ere now been shed. 

The Fairy-child is weeping too; 

For chough ber lappy heart can slightly know 
What she hath never felt, the pang of woe, 

Yet to the holy power of Nature true, 

From her big heart the tears of pity flow, 

As infunt morning sheds the purest dew. 
Nought doth Pitz-Owen speak : he takes 

Uls reverend mother on his filial breast, 

Nor fears that, when her worn-out soul finds rest 
In the new sleep of undisturbed Sove, 

The gracious God who sees them from above, 
Will save the parent for hier children’s sakes. 


Nor vai iis piaus hope : the strife 
OF raptare ends, and she returns to life, 
With added beauty smiling in the lines 
By age and sarrow left upon her face. 
Her eye, even now bedimm’d with anguish, shines 
With brightening glory, and a holy seuse 
In her busht soul of heavenly providence, 
Breathes oer her bending fram a loftier grace. 
—Her Mary tells in simple phrase, 
Of wildest perits past in former days, 
Of shipwreck scarce remember'd by herself ; 
‘Then will she speak of that delightful iste, 
Where long they lived in love, and to the elf 
Now fondly clinging to her grandam's knee, 
In all the love of quick-won infancy, 
Point with the triumph of a mother's smile. 
The sweet child then will tell her tale 
Of ber own blossom’d bower, and palmy vale, 
And hieds with golden plumes, that sweetly sing 
Tunes of their own, or borrow'd from her voice; 
Aad, as she speaks, lo! flits with gorgeous wing 
Upon her ontstretch'd arm, a fearless bird, 
Her eye obeying, eve the call was heard, 
And wildly warbles there the music of its joys. 





Unto the blessed Matron’s eye 
How changed seein now town, sea, and sky ! 
She feels as if to youth restored, 
Such fresh and beauteous joy is pour'd 
O'er the green dancing waves, and shuily sand. 
The crowded masts within the harbour stand, 
Emblems of rest : and yon ships far away, 
Brightening the entrance of the Creseent-bay, 
Seem things the ternpest never can destroy, 
To longing spirits harbingers of joy. 
Mow sweet the music o'er the waves is borne, 
! In celebration of this glorious morn! 
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Ring on, ye bells! most pleasant is your chime; 
And the quick flash that bursts along the shore, 
The volamed smoke, and city-shaking roar, 
Her happy soul now feels to be sublime. 

How fair upon the human face appears 

A kindling smile! how idle all our tears! 
Short-sighted still the moisten’d eyes of sorrow: 
To-day our woes can never end, 

Think we !—retuens a long-lost friend, 

And we are blest to-morrow. 

lier anguish, and her wish to die, 

Now seem like worst impiety, 

For many @ year she hopeth now to live ; 

And God, who sees the inmost breast; 

‘The vain repining of the sore distrest, 

In mercy will forgive. 





How oft, how long, and solemnly, 
Fitz-Owen and his Mary gaze 
On her pale check, and sunken eye! 
Much alter'd since those happy days, 
When seareely could themselves behold 
One symptom faint that she was waxing old. 
That evening of her life how bright! 
But now seems falling fast the night. 
Yet the Welsh air will breathe like balm 
Through all her wasted heart, the heavenly calm 
That ‘wid her native mountains sleeps for ever, 
In die deep vales,—even when the storms are roaring, 
up umong the cliffs : and that sweet river 
at round the white walls of her cottage flows, 
With gliding motion most like to repose, 
A quicker current to her blood restoring, 
Will cheer her Jong hefore her eye-lids close. 
And yonder cheek of rosy light, 
Dark-clustering hair, and star-like eyes, 
And Fairy-form, that wing'’d with rapture flies, 
And voice more wild than songstress of the night 
Er pour'd unto the listening skies ; 
Yon spirit, who, with her angel smile, 
Shed [Heaven around the lonely isle, 
Nature, and with Natare’s art, 
wine herself about the heart 
Of her who hoped not for a grand-child’s kiss! 
These louks will seare disease and pain, 
1 her wasted heart again 
Life grow with new-born bliss. 


























Far is the city left behind, 

And faintly-smiling through the soft-blue shies, 
Like castled clouds the Cambrian hills arise : 
Sweet the first welcome of the mountain-wind! 
And ever nearer as they come, 
Beneath the hastening shades of silent Even, 
Some old familiar object meets their sight, 
Thrilling their hearts with sorrowful delight, 
Until th ough tears they hail their blessed home, 
Rathed in the mist, confusing earth with heaven. 
With solemn gaze the aged matron sees 
The green roof laughing beneath greener trees; 
And thinks how happy she will live and die 
ithin that cot at last, beneath the eye” 

OF them long wept as perish’d in the seas. 
| And what feel they? with dizzy brain they look 
| On cot, field, mountain, garden, tree, and brook, - 
i 
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With none contented, although loving all ; 
While deep-delighted memory, 

By faint degrees, and silently, 

Doth all their names recall. 

‘And looking in her mother's face, 

With smiles of most bewitching grace, 

Jn a wild voice that wondering pleasure calms, 
Exclaims the child, « Is this home ours? 
Ah me! how like these lovely flowers 

To those I train'd upon the bowers 

Of our own Isle of Palms!» 





Busht now these island-bowers ag death! 
And ne'er may human foot or breath, 
Their dew disturb again; but not more still 
Stand they, o'er-shadowed by their palmy hill, 
‘Than this deserted cottage! O'er the green, 
Once smooth before the porch, rank weeds are seen, 
Choking the fecbler flowers: with blossoms hoar, 
‘And verdant leaves, the unpruned eglantine 
In wanton beauty foldeth up the door. 
And through the clustering roses that entwine 
The lattice-windaw, neat and trim before, 
The setting sun's slant beams no longer shine. 
The hive stands on the ivied tree, 
But murmurs not one single bee ; 
Frail looks the osier-seat, and grey, 
None hath sat there for many a day; 
And the dial, hid in weeds and flowers, 
Hath told, by none beheld, the solitary hours. 
No birds that love the haunis of men, 
Hop here, or through the garden sings: 
From the thick-matted hedge, the lonely wren 
Fiits rapid by on timid wing, 
Even like a leaf by wandering zephyr moved. 
But long it is since that sweet bird, 
That twitters "neath the cottage eaves, 
Was here by listening morning heard : 
For she, the summer-songstress, leaves 
The roof by laughter nevgr stirt’d, 
Still loving human life, and by it still beloved. 


= 


O} wildest cottage of the wild! 
Tace thee waking from thy breatitless sleep* 
Scarcely distinguish'd from the rocky steep, 
High o'er thy roof in forms fantastic piled. 
More beautcous art thou than of yore, 
With joy all glistering after sorrow's gloom ; 


Stamos ee Ses, a4 
And they who in that paradise abide, 

By sadness and misfortune beautified, 

There brighter walk than o'er yon istand-shore, 

As loveliness wakes lovelier from the tomb. 

Long mayst thou stand in sun and dew, 

And spring thy faded flowers renew, 

Unharm’d by frost or blight! 

Without, the wonder of each eye, 

Within, as happy as the sky, 

Encompass'é with delight. 

—May thy old-age be calm and bright, 

Thou grey-hair'd one!—like some sweet night 

Of winter, cold, but clear, and shining far 

Through mists, with many a melancholy star. 

—O Fairy-child! what can I wish for thee! 

Like a perennial flow'ret mayst thou be, 

‘That spends its life in beauty and in bliss 

Soft on thee fail the breath of time, 

And still retain in heavenly cli 
The bloom that chavm’d in this? 











O, happy Parents of so sweet a chill, 
Your share of grief already have you known ; 
But long as that fair spirit is your own, 
To either lot you must be reconciled. 
Dear was she in yan palmy grove, 
When fear and sorrow mingled with your love, 
And oft you wish'd that she had ne'er been born ; 
While, in the most delightful air 
‘TW’ angelic infant sang, at times her voice, 
That scem'd to make even lifeless things rejoice, 
Woke, on 2 sudden, dreams of dim despair, 
‘As ff it breathed, « For me, an Orphan, mourn!» 
Now can they listen when she sings 
With mournful voice of mournful things, 
Almost too sad to hear ; 
And when she chants her evening-hyma, 
Glad smile their eyes, even as they ewim 
With many a gushing tear. 
Each day she seems to them more bright 
And heautiful,—a gleam of light 
That plays and dances o'er the shadowy earth ! 
It fadeth not in gloom or storm,— 
For Nature charter’d that aérial form 
Jn yonder fair Isle when she bless’d her birth? 
‘The Isle of Palms! whose forests tower again, 
Darkening with solemn shade the face of heaven. 
Now far away they like the clonds are driven, 
And as the passing night-wind dies my strain! 





ACT I. 
SCENE J. 


along the banks of the Thames.— They sit down on 
a stone seat fronting the river. 


Faankrort, WitMor. 
FRANKFORT. 
My heart feels heavier every step J take 
.Towatds the city. Ob! that I could drop 
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j Down like a bird upon its nest, at once 
| Into my mother’s house. There might my soul 


Find peace, even mid the silent emptiness 


Time, the Afternoon.—Two Naval Officers watking | That told me she had perish’d. 


WILMOT. 
Ail around 
Appears so bright, so tranquil, and so calm, 
‘That happy omens rise on every side, 
To strengthen and support us in our fears. 
FRANKFORT. 
© Wilmot! to my son! a field of graves. 
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Achurch-yard fill'd with marble monuments, 
Profoundly hush’d in death's own sanctity, 
Secms not more alien to the voice of Hope, 
Than that wide wilderness of domes and spires, 
Hanging o'er the breathless city. 
WILMoT. 
See! my Friend, 
How bright the sunshine dances in its joy 
| O'er the still low of this majestic river. 
I know not how, but gazing on that fight 
So beautiful, all images of death 
Fade from my roused soul, and I believe 
That ons journey here must end in bappiness. 
FRANKFORT. 
Is it the hour of prayer? 
WILMOT, 
The evening service, 
Methinks, mast now be closed. 
FRANKFORT. 
There-comes no sound 
OF organ-peal or choral symphony 
From yonder vast cathedral. . How it stands 
Amid the silent houses, with a strange 
Deep silence of its own!-I could believe 
That many a Sabbath had pase'd prayerless on 
Within its holy solitude. No knee 
This day, methinks, hath bent before its altar. 
WILMoT. 
Te is a solemn pile! yet to minceye 
There rests above its massive sanctity 
The clear blue air of peace. 
FRANKFORT. 
A solemn pile! 
Ay! there it stands, like a majestic ruia, 
Mouldering in a desert; in whose silent heart 
No sound hath leave to dwell. I knew it once, 
When music in that chosen temple raised 
The adoring soul to Heaven. But one dread year 
Math done the work of ages; and the Plague 
Mocks in his fury the slow hand of time. 
‘witmor, 
‘The sun smiles on its walls. 
PRANKFOAT. 
Why does the finger, 
Yellow ’mid the sunshine on the Minster-clock, 
Point at that hour? It is most horrible, 
Speaking of midnight in the face of day. 
Daring the very dead of night it stopp’d, 
Even at the moment when a hundred hearts 
Taused with it suddenly, to heat no more. 
Yet, wherefore should it ran its idle round? 
There is no need that men should count the hours 
OF time, thus standing on eternity. 
His a death-like image. 
WILMoT. 
I could smile 
At such fantastic terrors. 
‘ FRANKFORT. 
How can I, 
When round me silent Nature speaks of death, 
Withstand such meonitory impulses? 
When yet far off I thought upon the plague, 
Sometimes my mother’s image strack my soul 
In unchanged meekness and serenity, 
‘And all my fears were gone. But these green banks, 
With an unwonted flush of flowers o’ergrown, 





Brown, when I ieft them last, with frequent fect, 
From morn till evening hurrying to and fro, 
In mournful beauty seem eacompassing 
A still forsaken city of the dead. 
wiLMoT. 
It is the Sabbath-day—the day of rest. 
u FRANKFORT. 
' 0 unrejoicing Sabbath! not of yore 
Did thy sweet evenings dic along the Thames 
Thus silently! Now every sail is furl'd, 
| The oar hath dropt from ont the rower’s hand, 
And on thou How'st in lifeless majesty, 
River of a desert lately fill'd with joy! 
Over all that mighty wilderness of stone 
The air is clear and cloudless as at sea 
Above the gliding ship. All fires are dead, 
And not one single wreath of smoke ascends 
Above the stillness of the towers and spires. 
How idly hangs that arch magnificent, 
Across the idle river! Not a epeck 
Is seen to move along it. There it hangs, 
Still as a rainbow in the pathless sky. 
‘WILMOT. 
Methinks such words bespeak a soul at rest, 
And willing, in this universal calm, 
To abide, whate'er it be, the doom of Fate. 
FRANKFORT, 
T fecl as if such solemn images 
OF desolation had recall'd my soul 
From its own individual wretchedness; 
As if one moment } forgot my parent, 
And all the friends I love, m the sublime 
And overwhelming presence of mortality. 
“wiLMor. 
Now, that your soul feels strong, tet us proceed, 
With humble hope, towards your mother's house. 
FRANRFORT. 
No, friend! here must-we part! If e’er again 
We meet in this sad world, thou mayst beliold 
A wretch bow'd down to the earth by misery, 
Ghost-like ‘mid living men; but rest assured, 








| O gentlest friend! that, though my soul be dead 


To all beside, at sight of thee ‘t will burn 
As with the evorlasting fires of joy, 
Bursting its bonds of mortal wretchedness. 

WwiLMor. 
We must not—will not pact, 

FRANKFORT. 
Now, and for ever, 

IJ walk into yon city as the tomh! 
A voice comes to me from ils silent towers, 
+ Mortal, thy days are number'd » Ere 1 go, 
Kiss me, and promise that my name shall live 
j Sacred for ever in thy memory. 

witaor. 
We must not—will not part. 

FRANKFORT. 
What said my friend? 

WILNoT. 
Here, by my father’s son! {a fearless man, 
Who used to say he never ioved his friends 
But in their combats with adversity) 
J swear, (and may we never meet in Heaven 
IF that dread oath be broken !) day and night, 
Long as thou sojourn’st on thy work of love 
Wit this plague-strick city, at thy side 
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To moye for cver an attending shadow; 
Amid the silence or the shrieks of death, 
Serene in unappalled confidence, 
‘That thon wilt walk unlarm’d, wilt find the house 
OF thy parent, and her holy family, 
Passd over by the angel of the Lordt 
For the blessings of the poor have sanctified 
‘The widow's lowly porch—life still is there. 
FRANKFORT. 
© friend! most crucl from excess of tove! 
In all the beauty of thy untamed spirit 
Thou walkest to perdition. Do not] 
Look, as I feel; most like tly: murderer? 
Return unto-eur ship. 
WILMOT. 
Frankfort, remember, 
When the wild ery, + A man is overboard, + 
Rung tlirough our decks, till dumb and motionless 
Stood the whole crew, fear-stricken by the storm, 
Who at tliat moment leapt into the sea, 
And seized the drowning screamer by the hair? 
Who was that glorious being? Who the wretch 
Then rescued from the waves? Tloved thee well 
Before I hung upon thy saving arm 
Above the angry waves. But, from that hour, 
T felt my soul call’d on by Providence 
To dedicate itsclf for aye to thee, 
And God's will must be done. 
FRANKFORT. 
Wilmot, dost think 
My mother can be living? 
WILMOT. 
The soul oft feels 
Mysterious presence of realities 
Coming we know not whence, yet banishing 
With power omnipotent all misgiving fears. 
So feck I at this moment—she is living. 


FRANKFORT. 
0 God forbid; that I'stiould place belicf 
Jn these dim shadowings of futurity! 





Ilere, on this very spot where we now rest, 
Upon the morning E last sail’d from England, 
My mother put her arms around my neck, 
And in a solemn voice, unchoked by tears, 
Said, « Son, a last farewell !» That solemn voice, 
Amid the ocean's roaring solitude, 

Oft pass'd across my soul, and I have heard it 

Steal in sad music from the sunny calm, 

Upon our homeward voyage, when we spake 
The ship that told us of the Plague, | knew 
That the trumpet’s voice would send unto our souls 
Some dismal tidings; for 1 saw Yer sails 
Black in the distance, tlingiag off with scorn 
A shower of radiance frem the blessed sun, 
As if ler crew would not lie comforted. 

WILMOT. 
The weakness of affection, prone to Fear! 
Be comforted by me—my very dreams 
Of late have all been joyous. 
FRANKFORT. 
Joyous dreams! 

My hours of sleep are now but few indeed, 
Yet what have I still dreamt of? healthful faces, 
Round a sweet fire-side, bright with geatiiude? 
"The soft voice of domestic happiness? 

Laughter disturbing with the stir of joy 





‘The reveries of the spirit?—Oh! my friend! 

Far other sounds and sights have fill’d my dreams! 

Still noiseless floors, untrod by human feet; 

Chairs standing rneful in their emptiness ; 

An unswept hearth choked up by dust and ashes; 

Beds with their curtains idly hanging down 

Unmoved by the breath of life: wide open windows, 

That the fresh air might purify the room 

From vapours of the noisome pestilence; 

In a dark chamber, ice-cold like « tomb, 

A corpse laid out—O God! my mother’s corpse, 

Woefully alter'd by a dire decay ; 

While my stunn’d spirit shudder’d at the toll, 

The tong, slow, dreary, sullen, mortal toll 

OF a bell swinging to the hand of death. 

Bat this is idle-raving—hope is gone— 

And fears and apprebensions, day and night, 

Drive where they wil! my unresisting soul. 
WILMOT. 

it is daylight, I could believe 

sr, movinys by the river side, 

Came on a ghost. Did ever eye behotd 

A thing so death-like in the shape of nan? 











[An old man of a miserable and squatid appear- ; 


ance comes up, carrying an-infant in his arms. 
FRANKFORT. 
God's blessing on thee! wilt thou rest, old man, 
Upon this traveller's seat? 
OLD MAN. 
God's blessing on thee! 
What, dost thou mean to taunt with mockery 
‘An old mau tottering to the grave? What pleasure 
Can ye young wreiches find in scoffing thus 
At the whiw head of hunger’d beggary ? 
Have ye no fathers? Well it is for them 
That their dry hearts are spared the bitterness 
Of seeing, in the broad and open day, 
Their reckless children sporting with old age. 
FAANKSORT. 
Father, judge kindly of us. 
OLD MAN. 
Let me fo 
Untroubled on my way. Do you pity me? 
‘Then give me alms: this thing upon my arm 
Is teasing me for food: 1 have it not— 
Give me your alins. 
FRANKPORT. 
See! here is bread, old man! 
Lask your blessing—come you from the city, 
And none to guide your steps along the brink 
OF this great river? 
OLD MAN. 
Yea! they all are dead 
Who once did walk with me most lovingly, ° 
Slowlier than these slow steps. This picce of wood, 
‘This staff, is all [ have to lean on now, 
And this poor baby, whom its nurse would give 
For a short pastime to his grandsire’s arms, 
No other nurse hath now, but wither’d age— 
Sour, sullen, hopeless, God-forsaken aye. 
FRANKFORT. 
Is the plague raging? 
OLD MAN. 
Ay, and long will rage. 
‘The judgments of the prophets of ald time 
Are now fulfil Young men! turn and flee 
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From the devoted city. Would ye hear 
What now is passing in yon monster's heart? 
FRANKFORT. 
We listen to thy voice, 
OLD MAN. 
Three months ago, 
Within my soul I heard a mighty sound 
‘As of a raging river, day and night 
Triumpbing through the city: ’t was the voice 
Of London sleepless in magnificence. 
This mora J stood and fisten'd. « Art thou dead, 
Queen of the world!» 1 ask’d my awe-struck heart, 
And not one breath of life amid the silence 
Disturb’d the empire of mortality. 
Death's icy hand hath frozen, with a touch, 
The fountain of the viver that made glad 
The City of the Isle! 
FRANKFORT. 
We hear thy veice, 
OLD MAN. 
Sin brought the judgment: it was terrible. 
Go, read your Bible, young men; hark to him 
Who, in a vision, saw the Lion rage 
Amid the towers of Judah, while the people 
Fell on their faces, and the hearts of kings 
Perish'd, and prophets wonder'd in their fear. 
Then came the dry wind from the wilderness, 
Towards the hill of Sion, not to fan 
Or cleanse, but, whirlwind-like, to sweep awity 
The tents, of princes and the men of war. 
FRANKFORT. 
Wilmot! methinks most like an ancient prophet, 
With those white locks and wild unearthly eyes, 
ile comes forth from the desolated city, 
A man who cannot die—O may I ask, 
Most reverend father, if—-— 
OLD MAN. 
Hush ! hush tlic seill !— 
Didst hear this infant ery? So small a sound 
Ought not to startle thus a wretch who comes 
From a three months’ sojourn in a sepulchre. 
Here! infant, eat this bread, and hold thy peace. 
Young men, disturb me not with foolish questions; 
Your faces are towards the city: Will ye dare 
The monster in his den? Then go and die! 
Two little drops amid a shower of rain, 
Swallow'd up in a moment by the heedless carth. 
FRANKFORT. 
1 fain would ask one question; for, old man, 
My parent lived in London, and I go 
To seek ler ia that city of the tombs. 
OLD EAN. 
Think of hee with the dead! A ship at sea 
(Methinks T speak unto a mariner) 
Goes to the bottom. Would you hope to find 
Your friend atone, of all the fated crew, 
Alive on a plank next day amid the waves? 
Think of her with the dead! and praise the Lord! 
‘WILMOT. 
Let us hegone, the day is wearing fast. 
OLD MAN. 
Know ye what you will meet with in the city? 
‘Together wilt ye walk, through Jong, long streets, 
All standing silent as a midnight church. 
You will hear nothing but the brown red grass - 
Ruatling beneath your feet ; the very beating 





Of your own hearts will awe you; the small 
Of that vain bauble, idly counting time, 
Will speak a solemn language in the desert. 
Look up to heaven, and there the sultry clouds, 
Still threatening thunder, lower with grim delight, 
As if the Spirit of the Plague dwelt there, 
Darkening the city with the shadows of death. 
Know ye that hideous hubbub? Hark, far off 
A tumult like an echo! on it comes, 
Weeping and wailing, shrieks and groaning prayer; 
And louder than all, outrageous blasphemy. 
The passing storm hath left the silent streets. 
Bat are these bouses near you tenantless? 
Over your heads from a window, suddenly 
A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 
With voice not human. Who is he that flies, 
Asif a demon dogg’d him on his path? 
With ragged hair, white face, and bloodshot eyes, 
Raving, he rushes past you ; till he falls, 
As if struck by lightning, down upon the stones, 
Or, in blind madness, dash’d against the wall, 
Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof, 
And Jet the Pest's triumphal chariot 
Have open way advancing to the tomb. 
See how he mocks the pomp and pageanuy 
Of earthly kings! A miserable cart, 
Heap’d up with human bodies; dragg'd along 
By shrunk steeds, skeleton-anatomics ! 
And onwards urged by a wan meagre wretch, 
Doom’d never to return from the fou! pit, 
Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 
Would you look in? Grey hairs and golden tresses, 
Wan shrivell’d cheeks that have not smiled for years; 
And many a rosy visage smiling still; 
Bodies in the noisome weeds of heggary wrapt, 
With age decrepit, and wasted to the bone ; 
And youthful frames, august and beautiful, 
In spite of mortal pangs,—there lie they all, 
Embraced in ghastliness! But look not long, 
For haply, ‘mid the faces glimmering there, 
‘The well-known check of some beloved friend 
Will meet thy gaze, or some small snow-white hand, 
Bright with the ring that holds her lover’s hair. 
Let me sit down beside you. 1 am faint, 
Talking of horrors that I look'd upon 
At last without a shudder. 
FRANKFORT. 
Give me the child. 
OLD MAN. 

Let the wretch rest. ’T was but a passing pany, 
And I feel strong again.—Dost smile, poor babe? 
Yes! Thou art glad to see the full-orb’d eye, 
‘The placid cheek, and sparkling countenance 
Of ruddy licalth once more; and thou wouldst go 
With them thy young heart thinks so beautiful, 
Nor ever look behind at the old man 
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Who brought thee from the grave! Sweet thoughtless 


wretch? 
Icling to thee with a more desperate love 
Because of thy ingratitude. 
FRANKFORT. 
Old man, 
Is thy blood in his veins? 
OLD MAN. 
All dead—all dead! 
Round the baptismal font with awe we knelt, 
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My four sweet daughters and their loving husbands. 
Theld my last-born grandchild in my arms, 
But as the hallow’d water touch’d her face, 
Even then she sicken'd, and a mortal paleness 
Froze every parent’s check. + The Plague is here!+ 
The priest exclaim’d ; and like so many ghosts, 
We parted in the church-yard. O my God! 
I know that Thou in wrath art merciful, 
For thou hast spared this babe for my old age! 
But alt who knelt round that baptismal font 
Last Sabbath morning—one short week ago— 
‘Are dead and buried—save one little ehild, 
And a grey-headed man of fourscore years. 
FRANKFORT. 
I dare not comfort thee. 
OLD MAN, 
Why not, sweet youth? 
Thy very voice is comfort—my dim eyes 
Look on thee like a vision of delight, 
Coming back in beauty from th’ abyss of years. 
Let me hear thy voice once more! 
FRANKFORT. 
Father! that book 
With whose worn leaves the careless infant plays 
Must be the Bible. Therein thy dim eyes 
Will meet a cheering light; and silent words 
Of mercy breathed from Heaven, will be exhaled 
From the blest page into thy wither'd heart. 
The grace of God go with thee, 
OLD MAN, 
Gentle youth, 
Thy voice reminds me of a boy who died 
Thirty long years ago. Thou wilt pass on, 
And we must meet no more; yet could 1 think 
Thou wert my son returning from the grave, 
Or from some far off land where he had gone, 
And lefe us to our tears. 
FRANKFORT. 
They are not lost 
Who leave their parents for the calm of fleaven. 
Fosgive a young man speaking thus to age, 
’T is done in love and reverence. 
oup MAN. 
"T is the Bible? 
1 know and feel it is a blessed book, 
And I remember how it stopp’d my tears 
In days of former sorrows, like some herb 
Of sovereign virtue to a wound applied. 
But chou wilt pity me, when { confess 
That ofttimes more than mortal agony 
Shoots through my heart, when the most holy words 
OF Jesus shine before me, There I wee 
Miracles of merey and of saving love: 
The widow sings for joy,—deliverance 
Comes to the madman howling in his chains,— 
And life stirs in the tomb. 1 shut the book, 
And wonder where ¥ am; for all around me 
Looks as if God bad left this woeful earth 
To ruin and despair, while his own word 
Doth seem delusion, or with fearful doubts 
My soul disturbs in sore perplexity. 
To the Hebrew prophecies my spirit turns, 
And feeds on wailing lamentations, 
And dim forebodings of Almighty wrath. 
Yea! often do J sce this very Plague 
By these wild seers foretold, and all their songs 





So doleful speak unto my ringing ear 
Of this dread visitation. Idle dreams 
Of my old crazed brain! But aye they haunt me, 
‘And each plain phrase is clothed with mystic meaning, 
In spite of reason ; sad bewildering ! 
When still the soul keeps fighting with its fetters, 
Yet hugs them self-imposed. 
FRANKFORT. 
Such dreams will vanish 
When the sweet rural air, or breeze from the sca 
Sinks round thee. Art thou going to a home 
Where wife or child expect thee? 
OLD MAN. 
Hush, sweet babe. 
There is a dwelling on the lone sea-shore ! 
Where I will carry thee.—An angel's voice 
Told me to leave the city. You will see her, 
The Angel of the poor! Through every street 
The radiant creature walks,—-— 
WILMoT (fo FRANKFORT). 
Though dark his brain, 
It has, thon scest, a heavenly visitor, 
That comfort brings when reason’s self is gone. 
OLD MAN. 
“Tis no delusion, When you sec her face, 
Her pale face smiling on you suddenly, 
Pale almost as the raiment that she wears, 
‘And liar hee voice, all one low mournful tone, 
Charming away despair, then will ye say 
= The angel this of whom the old man spake; 
Yet something lying far within her eyes 
Will tell that she is mortal.—Fare ye well! 
Bat list! sweet youths! where'er ye go, heware 
Of those dread dwellings all round Aldgate-chureh, 
For to me it scemeth that most dismal pile 
{s the black Palace of the Plague, and none 
May pass it by and live, God bless you both. | 
[The Old Man passes on, 
FRANKFORT. 
Wis words have sent a curse into my heart, 
The miserable spoke of misery 
Even with his parting farewell. 
wILMOT. 
He passeth like a shadow from the city ! 
‘A solenin traveller to the world of spirits. 
Methonght his hollow and unearthly voice 
Came fram the desolation of bis soul, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning past our ship, 
A ghastly sound once heard aad never more. 
—Frankfort, speak to me. 
FRANKFORT, 
All round Aldgate-church ! 
Said be not sot Close to that church-yard wall 
My mother’s dwelling stands: her bed-room window 
Looks o’er the grave-stones and the marble tombs.— 
All hope is dead within me. 
WILMOT. 
Shall I go 
And ask the old man if he knows your mother ? 
Perhaps— 





Aldgate-chareh! 


FRANKFORT. 
Oh! ask bim not, an hour will bring us 
In presence of the house where I was born, 
T wish he had staid with us yeta while, 
For his voice held me in captivity, 
Wild voice and haggard cheek. He heeded not 
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Me or my sorrow—in his misery 
Both blind and deaf, without the help of age. 
Methinks I see the cold wet tomb-stone lying 
Upon my father's grave— another name, 
«Mary his wife,+ is graven—— 
‘WILMoT. 
All have not perish’d. 

PRANKFORT. 
What, hoping stili? Come, let us onward walk 
With heads uncover'd, and with prostrate souls, 
Unto the humbled city of despair. 
Amid the roar of ocean-solitude 
God hath been with us, and his saving hand 
Will be our anchor in this dreadful calm, 
This waveless silence of the sea of death. 





SCENE JI. 

A great square in the city.—A multitude of miserable 
Men and Women crowding around a Person ofa wild 
and savage appearance, dressed ina fantastical garb 
with an hour-glass in his hand. 


ASTROLOGER. 

The sun is going down, and when he sets, 
You know my accursed gift of prophecy 
Departeth from me, and E then become 
Blind as my wretched brethren. Then the Plague 
Riots in darkness ‘mid his unknown victims, 
Nor can I read the names within his roll 
Now register'd in characters of blood. 
Come to me, all ye wearied, who would rest, 
Who would exchange the fever’s burning pillow 
For the refreshing coolness of the grave! 
Come hither, all ye orphans of a day, 
And I will tell you when your heads shall rest 
Upon your parents’ bosoms, Yearn ye not 
To clasp their shrondless hodies, and to lie 
In the dark pit by love made beautiful! 
Where are ye, veiled widows! in the tomb 
‘The marriaye-lamp doth burn unquenchably. 
Dry up your tears, fair virgins! to the grave 
Betrothed in your pure simp! : 
Still is one countenance beautiful in death, 
And it will lean to-night upon a breast 
White with the snows of perfect innocence. 
-—I call upon the wicked! let him show 
This face among the crow? and J will tell brim 
His dreams of horror and his works of sin. 

[4 man of a fierce and ferocious aspect advances 

from the crowd, 
STRANGER. 
Lask thee not, thon junsting driveller, 
Whether the Plague lath fix'd his eyes on me, 
Deturminedto destroy. Let them who fear 
Death and his pit, with pale beseeching hands 
Buy with their moncys the awards of fate, 
And die in poverty. “Thou speak’st of guilt, 
And know’st fersooth each secret deed of sin 
Done in the dark hour. Tell me, driveliert 
Where J, who lay no claim to honesty, 
Came by this gold. IIt give thee half of it 
If thou speak’st truly. Was there robbery? 
ASTROLOGER. 

Flee, murderer ! from my sight! Itouch thy gold! 
would stain my fingers! See the blond-gouts on it. 
{lither chou comest in savage hardiliood, 




















Yet with a beating heart. I saw thee murder him: 
What were his silver haira, his tremulous voice, 
His old blind cyes to thee !—Ha! shrinking off, 
Awed by a driveller! Seize the murderer! 
You will find the bloody knife—— 
[The Man rushes off, and all make way for him. 
: Mine eyes at once 
Did read the murderer's sou). 
Poice from the crowd. 
Guilt nor disease 
Are hidden from his ken—he knows them all, 
[Two women advance cagerly from the crowd, 
FIRST WOMAN, 
Listen to me before that woman speaks. 
{J wenc this morning to my lover's house, 
| Mine own betrothed husband, who had come 
From sea two days ago, The house was empty ; : 
As the cold grave that longeth for its coffin, ' 
HT was damp and empty; and I shriek’d in vain 
On him who would not hear. Tel} me his-fate, 
Say that he lives, or say that he is dead— 
But tell me,—tell me, lest | eurse my God, 
Some tidings of him; shouldst thou see him lying 
Even in yon dreadful pit. Do you hear? speak, speak, 
O God!—no words can be so terrible 
As that mute face, whose blackness murders hope, 
And freezes my sick soul, Heaven's curse light on thee, 
For that dumb mockery of a broken heart | 
ASTROLOGER. 
I see him not, some cloud envelops him! 
WOMAN. 
He bath left the city then, and gone on ship-board? 
ASTROLOGER, 
I sec him not, some cloud envelops him! 
WOMAN. 
What! hast thou not a wondrous glass that shows 
Things past, or yet to come? give me one look, 
That I may sce his face so beautiful, 
Where'er it be; or in that ghastly pit, 
Or smiling "mid his comrades on the deck, 
While favouring breezes waft his blessed ship 
Far from the Plague, to regions of delight, 
Where he may live for ever. 
ASTROLOGER. 
Is your lover 
A tall thin youth, with thickly-clustering locks, 
Sable and glossy as the raven's wing? 
WOMAN. 
Yes! he is tall—J think that he is tall; 
His hair it ts dark-brown—yes, almost black— 
Many call it black~you see him? Does he live ? 
ASTROLOGER. 
That pit containeth many beautiful: 
But dey sailor, in his warlike garb, doth lie 
Distinguisl’d o'er the multitude of dead 
And all the crowd, when the sad cart was emptied, 
| Did weep and sob for that young mariner; 
Such corpse, they thought, should have been buried 
Deep in the ocean's heart, and « proud peal 
Of thunder roll‘d above his sinking coffin. 
woman (distracted). 
Must I believe him? off, off to the pit! 
One louk into that yhasuiness,—one plunge : 
None ever loved me but my gentle sailor, 
And his sweet lips are cold—I will leap down. 
[She rushes madly away. 
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Ay, she intends to look before she leaps; 
‘Well—life is life~I would not part with it 
For all the girls in Christendom. Forsooth! 
SECOND WOMAN. 
Say, will my child secover from the Plagne? 
ASTROLOGER. 
Child! foolish woman! now thou hast no child. 
Hast thou not been from hame these two long hours, 
Here listening unte that which touclid thee not, 
And lefr’st thou not thy litte dying child, 
Sitting by the fire, upon a madman’s knee? 
Go home! and ask thy husband for thy child! 
‘The fire was burning fierce and weathfully, 
{ts father knew not that the thing he held 
Upon his knee had life—and when it shriek'd, 
Amid the flames, he sat and look’d at it, 
With fixed eyeballs, and a stony heart. 
Unnatural mother! worse than idiotcy 
To leave a baby in a madman’s lap, 
And yet no fetters, from infanticide 
To save his murderous hands. 
WOMAN (rushing away). 
OGod! O God! 
ASTROLOGER. 
Come forward, thou with that most ghost-like face, 
Fit for a winding-sheet! and if those lips 
So blue and quivering still can utter sounds, 
What wouldst thou say? The motion of thine eyes 
Retoken some wild wish within thy heart, 
{4 man comes forward, and lays down money 
before the Astrologer. 
MAN. 
[trust my hour is near, I am alone 
In this dark world, and I desire to die. 
ASTROLOGER. 
Thon shalt be kept alive by misery. 
A tree doth tive, Jong after rottenness 
Hath eat away its heart: the sap of life 
Moves through its wither'd rind, and it lives on; 
*Mid the green woods a rueful spectacle 
Of mockery and decay. Pt 
MAN. 
T feel ‘t is so. 
‘Thus have I been since first the plague burst out, 
A term methinks of many hundred years! 
As if this world were hell, and I condemn'd 
‘To walk through woe to all eternity. 
Twill do suicide. 
ASTROLOGER, 
Thou canst not, fool ! 
‘Thou lovest life with all its agonics ; 
Buy poison, and't will lie for years untouch’d 
Beneath thy pillow, when thy midnight horrors 
Are at their worst. Coward! thou canst not die! 
MAN. 
Ne secs my soul; a blast as if from hell 
Drives me back from the grave—I dare not die. 
[He disappears among the crowd, and a young and 
beautiful Lady approaches the Astrologer. 
Laby. 
O man of fate! my lovely babes are dead ! 
My swect twin-babes! and at the very hour 
Thy voice predicted, did my infants die. 





| My husband saw them hoth die in my arms, 


And never shed a tear. Yet did he love them 





| Even as the wretch wha bore them in her womb. 
He will not speak to me, but ever sits 
Jn horrid silence, with his glazed eyes 

| Full on my face, as if he loved me not—- 
:0 God! as if he hated me! 1 lean 
| My head upon his knees and say my prayers, 
But no kind word, or look, or touch is mine. 
Then will he rise and pace through all the rooms, 
Like to a troubled ghost, or pale-faced man 
Walking in his sleep. tell me! hath the Plague 
Fer these wild symptoms? Must my husband perish 
Without the sense of his immortal soul? 
Or,—bless me for ever with the heavenly words,— 
Say he well yet recover, and behold 
His loving wife with answering looks of love. 

ASTROLOGER. 
Where are the gold, the diamonds, and the pearls, 
That erewhile, in thy days of vanity, . 
Did sparkle, star-like, throngh the hanging clouds 
‘That shaded thy bright neck, that raven hair? 
Give them to me; for many are the poor, 
Nor shalt thou, Lady, ever need again 
This mortal being’s frivolous ornaments. 
Give me the gold you promised; holiest alms 
Add not a moment to our number'd days, 
But the death of open-handed charity 
Is on a bed of down, Hast thou the gold? 

. baoy. 

| All that T have is liere. My husband gave me 
| This simple necklace on my marriage-day. 
| Take it! here is a picture set in gold : 
The picture I may keep. O! that his face 
Were smiling so serenely heautiful, 
So ike an angel's now!—-O sacred ring ! 
Which 1 did hope to wear within the tomb, 
T give thee to the poor. So may their prayers 
Save him from death for whose delightful sake 
! With bliss I wore it, and with hope resign.” 
| Here, take them all, thou steward of the poor ; 
; Stern as thou art, thou art a holy man! 
I do helieve thou art a boly man. 

ASTROLOGER. 
Lady, thou need’st this wedding-ring no more! 
Death with his lean and bony hand hath loosen'd 
The bauble from thy finger, and even now 
| Thy hushand is a corpse. O! might I say 
| Thy beanty were immortal! Buta ghost, 
| In all the loveliness on carth it wore, 
| Walks through the moonlight of the cemetery, 
And I know the shadow of the mortal creature 
Now weeping at my side. 








| Enter Faanxroat and Witmor close to the Astrologer. 


FRANKFORT. 
Amelia! 
LaDy. 
Ab me! whose soft kind voice is that ¥ hear? 
FAANEFORT. 

Frankfort! the playmate of thy infancy, 
The brother of thy womanhood, the friend 
Of thy dear husband, and the godfather 
OF thy sweet twins, heaven shield their innocence! 

. LapY. 
My babes are with their Saviour, and my husband 
Has gone with them te heaven. Lead, tead me hence ! 
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For the seer’s stern and scowling countenance 
Js more than I can bear. 
FRANKFORT. 
O grief! to think 
That one 80 dear to heaven, by Christ beloved 
For a still life of perfect sinlessness, 
Should, in such aad delusion, court the ban 
‘OF this most savage liar, sporting thus 
With the broken spirit of humanity. 
ASTROLOGER. 
Welcome to London, storm-beat mariners! 
The city is in masquerade to-day, 
And, in good truth, the Plague doth eclebrate 
A daily festival, with many a dance 
Fantastic, and unusual melody, 
That may not suit your ears, accustom’d long 
To the glad sea-breeze, and the rousing airs 
Of martial music on your armed decks. 
FRANK Foar (to WsLMoT). 
Is this some wild enthusiast, whom the times 
Have sent unto the light, deluding others 
By his own strong delusions, or some fiend, 
Thirsting for gold even in the very grave? 
WILMOT. 
With what a cruel face he looks at us! 
FRANKFORT. 
If an impostor, in the shadow of death 
Endangering thus thy soul, vile wretel:! 
From thy tibunal, built upon the fears 
OF agony, lest in thy seat of guile 
The Pest may smite thee! Lean on me, Amelia! 
ASTROLOGER, 
Scoff not at God's own delegate, Harry Frankfort! 
What though the burning fever of the west 
Hath spared thy bronzed face and stately form, 
A mightier Power is here; aud he may smile, 
Ere the sun go down, upon thy bloated corpse. 
Not thus the maiden whom her sailor loves 
Despised me and my prophecies, Magdalene, 
In snow-white raiment, like a maid that walk'd 
At the funeral of a maiden, she stood there, 
Even on the very stones beneath your fect, 
And ask’d of me her doom ; but on this earth 
Thy Magdalene’s beauty must be scen no more, 
FRANKFoat (to Witaot). 
The maid of whom he speaks lives far remote. 
In her father's cottage, near a silent lake 
Among the hills of Westmoreland, she breathes, 
Happy and well, her own sweet mountaia air. 
Methinks I know his face. That harden’d eye 
Gleams through the dimness of my memory, 
I know not when nor where, Amelia, come, 
And [will lead thee home. I hear the crowd 
Saying that thy lnushand is alive : may heaven 
For many a year preserve yott to cach other. 
Say, is my mother living? 
LADY. 
God forgive me, 
As} hope for my friend's forgiveness! 
I Know not if she lives; for, oh! this Plague 
Hath spread a universal selfishness, 
And each house in its own calamity 
Stands single, shut from human fellowship 
By sullen misery and heart-withering fear. 
VOICE FROM THE CROWD. 
took at the sorcerer! how his countenance 


come down 








Is fallen—'t is distorted horribly! 
‘A shadow comes across it, like a squall 
Dark'ning the sea. 

ANOTHER VOICE. 

Even thus I saw a man 
This very morning stricken by the Plague, 
And in three hours he was a ghost. Dixperse, 
All ye who prize your lives! soon will the air 
Be fou! with his dead hedy. Let us away! 

[The crowd disperse. 


ASTROLOGER. 
God's hand is on me, In my cruel guilt 
¥ perish, Frankfort, 1 have never seen ‘ 


Magdalene, the maid thon lovest. Look at me: 
Dost not remember Francis Bannerman 
On board the Thunderer? 
FRANKFORT. 
Pardon to thy soul ! 
Thou mad abuser of the gifts of heaven. 
ASTROLOGER. 
Oh! Lam sick to death: my soul hath sunk 
At once into despair. 
wILMoT. 
What dreadful groans!— 
fatal is the blast of misery, 
When it hath forced its way into the soul 
Of harden’d cruelty! As when a storm 
Hath burst the gates of a thick-ribbed hold, 
And all its gloomy dungeons, in one moment, 
Are roaring tike a hundred cataracts. 
ASTROLOGER. 
T have shed blood. Roll, roll, ye mountain waves, 
Above that merciless ghost that walks the sea 
After our ship for ever! Shut thine eyes, 
Those glaring, blood-shot, those avenging eyes, 
And Iwill bear to feel thy skeleton-arms 
Twined round my heart, so that those eyes be shut! 
A. ghosts wild eyos, that nothing can behold 
But the frighten’ aspect of its murderer! 
Unconscious they of ocean, air, and tleaven, 
But fix'd eternally, like hideous stars, 
Ona shrieking soul whom guilt hath doom’é to Hell ! 
rranxronr (fo Wismor). 
The murderer is raving of his crime. 
ASTROLOGER. 
a! "tis set within the ebb of flood 
'y Feet high; and the iron’d cri inal 
With a frantic face stands dumb upon the scaffold. 
The priest is singing psalms !—Curst he the eyes 
That sce such idle show—'t is all gone by! 
{ fear not Hell, if that cternal Shape 
Meet me not there! Pray, pray not for me, Frankfort, 
For I am deliver'd over to despair, 
And holy words are nought but mockery 
To him who knows that he must dwell for ever 
Tu regions darken’d by the wrath of God. 
LADY. 
Let us leave this horrid scene! 
ASTROLOGER. 
O might 1 hear 
That sweet voice breathing of forgiveness! 
Hush! hush! a voice once breathed upon this earth 
That would have pleaded not in vain to Beaver, 
Even for a fiend like me. Thou artin Heaven, 
And knowest all thy hasband’s wickedness ; 
So hide thy pitying eyes, and let me sink 





Ra! 
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Without thy intercession to the depths 
‘Of unimagined woe !—O Christ! I die. 
‘ FRANKFORT. 
Most miserable end! an evil man 
Prostrating by a savage eloquence 
‘The spirits of the wretched—so that he 
Might riot on the bare necessities 
Of man’s expiring nature—on the spoil 
Of the unburied dead! Most atheist-like ! 
I know not how I can implore the grace 
Of God unto thy soul ! 
ASTROLOGER. 
: Eternal doom! 
The realms of fell are gleaming fiery bright. 
What ghastly faces !—Christ have mercy on me! 
Lapy. 
Wilt thon not lead me away, for [ am blind! 
O Frankfort, come with me—the Plague hath struck 
My husband into madness—and | fear him! 
O God! I fear the man whom I do love! 
FRANKFORT. 
All—all are wretched—guitty—dead or dying; 
And all the wild and direful images 
That crowd, and wail, and blacken round my soul, 
Mave reconciled me to the misery 
Sent from my mother’s grave. An hour of respite 
Is granted me while I conduct thee home : 
Then will I seek that grave, and, ’mid the tamutt 
Of this perturbed city, sit and listen 
To a voice that in my noiseless memory 
Sings like an angel. 
LADY. 
She is yet alive! 
FRANKFORT. 
Thy voice is like the voice of Hope—Swect friv- 
Be cheer’d, nor tremble so—for God is with us. 








SCENE Ill. 


A Churchyard, Two Females in mourning dresses 
sittiag on a Tomb-stone. 


FIRST LADY. 
The door of the Cathedral is left open. 
'] Perhaps some one within is at the altar 
Offering up thanks, or supplicating heaven 
To save a husband dying of the Plague. 
{f so, I join a widow's prayer to hers, 
Sitting on my husband's grave. 
SECOND LADY. 
One moment hush! 

Methought I heard a footstep in the church, 
As of one walking softly up the chancel. 
List—tist! { am not dreaming of a strain 
Of heavenly music? 'T is a hymn of praise. 

[4 voice is heard singing in the Cathedral. 

FInst LADY. 

A voice so heavenly aweet I once did hear 
Singing at night close to my bed, when 1 
‘Was beyond hope recovering from the Plague. 
That voice hymn’d in my sleep, and was a dreain 
Framed hy my soul returning into life, 
A strain that murmur'd from another world. 
But this is earthly music: she must have 
An angel's face who through the echoing aiste 
So ljke an angel sings. 





SECOND LADY, a 
I know that voice! 
Last Sabbath evening, sitting on this stone, 
And thinking who it was that lay below it, 
T heard that very music faint and far, 
Deaden’d ‘almost into silence by the weight 
OF those thick walls. 1 listen’d with my heart 
That I might hear the dirge-like air again. 
But it did rise no more, and I believed 
“E was some sweet fancy of my sorrowful soul, 
Or wandering breath of evening through the pillars 
Of the Cathedral sighing wildly by. 
FIRST LADY. 
And saw'st thou no one? 
SECOND LADY. 
Yes ; I gently stole 
Into the solemn gwilight of the church, 
And looking towards the altar, there I saw 
A white-robed Being on her knees. At firet 
1 felt such awe as I had scen a spi 
When, rising from the attitude of prayer, 
The vision softly glided down the steps, 
And then her cyes met mine. But such sweet eyes, 
So fill'd with human sadness, yet 80 bright 
Even through their tears with a celestial joy, 
Ne'er shone before on earth, Even such methought 
‘The Virgin-Mother's holy countenance, 
When, turning from her Son upon the cross, 
A gleam of heavenly comfort cheer'd the darkness 
Of her disconsolate soul! At once I knew 
‘That 1 was looking on the Maid divine 
Whom the sad city biess'd—whose form arises 
Beside the bed of death by all deserted, 
And to the dim eyes of the dying man 
Appears an angel sent from pitying heaven 
To bid him part in peace. {could have dropt 
Down on my knees and worshipp'd her, but silent 
Asa gleam of light the creature glided by me, 
And ere my soul recover'd she was gone. 
FIRST LADY. 
How weak and low does virtue such as hors 
Make us poor beings feel! 


SRCOND LADY, 





Yet she is one 
Of Frail and erring mortals, and she knew not 
In other days, to what a lofty pitch 
Her gentile soul could soar. For I have heard 
She was an only child, and in the light 
Of her fond parents’ love was fostered, 
Like a flower that blooms best shelter'd in the house, 
And only placed beneath the open air 
In hours of sunshine. 
FIRST LADY. 
Could we now behold 
The glorious Being? 
SECOND LADY. 
No; this hour is sacred : 
We imust not interrupt her. The dew falls 
Heavy and chill, and thou art scarce recover'd. 
From that long sickness—Let me kiss thee thus, 
Thou cold wet stone,—thou loveliest, saddest nan:c, 
Ever engraven on a monument. : 

[The scene changes*to the interior uf the 
Cathedral, Macpatenx discovered on her 
knees at the ultar. 
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MAGDALENE, 
Father of mercies! may I lift mine eyes 
From the holy ground, that I have wet with tears, 
Unto the silence of the moonlight heavens 
That shine above me with a smile of love, 
Forgiveness, and compassion, There Thou art! 
Enthroned in glory and omnipotence! 
Yet from thy dwelling “mid the eternal stara, 
Encircled by the hymning seraphim, 
‘Thou dost look down upon our mortal earth, 
‘And seest this weeping creature on her knees, 
And hear'st the beatings of her lonely heart. 
If, in my days of sinless infancy, 
My innocence found favour in thy sight; 
If in my youth,—-and yet lam but young, — 
I strove to walk according to thy will, 
And reverenced my Bible, and did weep, 
Thinking of him who died upon the cross; 
If, in their ofd age, I did strive to make 
My parents happy, and received at last 
Their benediction on the bed of death— 
Oh! let me walk the waves of this wild world 
Through faith vusinking ;—stretch thy saving hand 
To a lone castaway upon the sea, 
Who hopes no resting-place except in heaven. 
And oh! this holy calm,—this peace profound,— 
‘That sky 80 glorious in infinitude,— 
‘That countless host of softly-buraing stars, 
And all that floating universe of fight, 
Lift up my spirit far above the grave, 
And tell me tat my pray'rs are heard in Heaven, 
J feel th’ Omnipotent is Merciful! 
[A voice exclaims from an unscen person. 
O were my name remember'd in thy prayers! 
MAGDALENE (rising from her knees). 
Did some one speak? 
Vorcs. 
A sinful wretch implores 
That thou wilt stand between him and the wrath 
Of an offended God. 
MAGDALENE. 
Come to the altar. 
[4 man advances from behind a pillar, and 
kneels down at the altar. 
STRANGER. 
J fear I cannot pray. My wicked heart,’ 
Long usaccustom'd to these bended knees, 
Feels not the worship that my limbs would offer ; 
—My lot is cast in hell. 
MAGDALENE. 
Repentance finds 
The blackest gulf in the wild soul of sin, 
And calms the tumult there, even as our Lord 
With holy hand did hush the howling sea. 
STRANGER. 
Lady! 1 am too near thy blessed side; 
The hreath of such a saint ought not to fall 
Into the hard heart of a murderer, 








MAGDALENE. 
Hast thou come here to murder me? 
STRANGER. 
Behold 
This dagger. 
MAGDALENE. 


‘Then the will of God be done! 
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STRANGER. 
Rather than hurt one of those loveliest hairs 
That, braided round thy pale, thy fearless brow, 
Do make thee seem an Angel or a Spirit 
At night come down from heaven, would I for ever 
Live in the dark corruption of the grave. 
MAGDALENE. 
My heart is beating—but I fear thee not— 
‘Thou wilt not murder me? 
STRANGER. 
What necd’st thou fear? 
Kneeling in those white robes, so like a Spirit, 
With face too beautiful for tears to stain, 
Eyes meekly raised to heaven, and snow-white hands 
Devoutly folded o'er a breast that moves. 
{n silent adoration—-—what hast thou 
‘To fear from man or fiend? O rise not up! 
So Angel-like thou scem'st upon thy knees, 
Even I can hope, while thou art at thy prayers. 
MAGDALENE, 
If thou camest hither to unload thy soul, 
Kneel down. 





































STRANGER, 
T hither came to murder thee. 
With silent foot f traced thee to this church, 
And there, beyond that pillar, took my stand, 
That L might rush upon thee at the altar, 
And kill thee at thy prayers. I grasp'd the knife— 
Whea suddenly thy melancholy voice 
Began that low wild hynm!-—I could not move ; 
The holy music made thee seem immortal ! 
And when I dared to look towards thy face, 
The moonlight fell upon it, and I saw 
A amile of suct majestic innocence, 
‘That long-lost pity to my soul return’d, 
And { knelt down and wept. 
MAGDALENE. 
What made thee think 
OF killing one who never injured thee? 
STRANGER. 
Th’ accursed love of gold. 
MAGDALENE. 
Rath Poverty 
Blinded thy soul, and driven thee forth a prey 
To Sin, who loves the gaunt and hollow cheeks 
Of miserable men? Perhaps a cell 
Holds thy sick wife-— 
STRANGER. 
No! F have sold my soul 
Unto the Evi} One, nor even canst Thau, 
With all the music of that heavenly voice, 
Charm the stern ear of hell. 
MAGDALENE. 
Alas! poor wretch! 
What shakes thee 0? 
STRANGER. 
"Mid all the ghastly shrieking, 
Black sulin dumbness, and wild-staring frenzy, 
Pain madly leaping out of life, or fetter’d 
By burning irons to its house of clay, 
Where think you Satan drove me? To the haunts 
Of riot, lust, and recktess blasphemy. 
In spite of that eternal passing-bell, 
‘And all the ghosts that hourly flock’d in troops 
Unto the satiated grave, insane 
With drunken guilt, I mock’d my Saviour's name - 
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With hideous mummery, and the holy hook 
In scornful fury trampled, rent, and buro'd. 
Oh! ours were dreadful orgies!—At still midnight 
We sallied out, in mimic grave-clothes clad, 
Aping the dead, and in some church-yard danced 
A dance that ofttimes had a mortal elose. 
Then would we lay a living Body out, 
Asit had been a corpse, and bear it slowly 
With what at distance seem'd a holy dirge, 
Through silent streets and squares unto its rest. 
One quaintly apparell’d like a surpliced priest 
Led the procession, joining in the song;— 
A jestful song, most brutal and obscene, 
Shameful to man, his Saviour, and his God. 
Or in a hearse we sat, which one did drive 
In masquerade habiliments of death; 
And in that ghastly chariot whirl'd along, 
With oaths, and songs, and shouts, and peals of laughter, 
Till sometimes that most devilish merriment 
Chill’d ou own souls with horror, and we stared 
Upon each otber all at once strack dumb. 
MAGDALENE, 
Madness! "t was madness all. 
STRANORR. 
Oh! that it were! 
But, lady! were we mad when we partook 
OF what we call’d a sacrdment? 
MAGDALENE. 
Hush! hush !— 
STRANGER. 
Yes—I will utter it—we brake the bread, 
And wine pour'd out, and jesting ate and drank 
Perdition to our souls, 
MAGDALENE. 
And women too, 
Did they blaspheme their Saviour? 
STRANGER, 
Ay! there sat 
Round that nnhallow'd table beautiful creatures, 
Who seem'd to feel a fiend-like happiness 
In tempting us wild wretches to blaspheme. 
Sweet voices had they, though of broken tones; 
‘Their faces fair, though waxing suddenly 
Whiter than ashes; smiles were in their eycs, 


[ Though often in their mirth they upwards look’d, 


And wept; nor, when they tore distractedly 
The garments from their bosoms, could our souls 
Sustain the beauty heaving in our sight 
With grief, remorse, despair, and agony. 
We knew that we were lost, yet would we phick 
The flowers that bloom'd upon the crater’s edge, 
Nor fear’d the yawning gulf. 
MAGDALENE. 
Why art thou here? 
STRANGER. 
Riot hath made us miserably poor, 
And gold we needs must have. I heard 2 whisper. 
Tempting me to murder, and thy very name 
Distinetly eyllabled. In vain T strove 
Against the Tempter—bent was ¥ on blood! 
But here I stand in hopeless penitence, 
Nor even implore thy prayers—my doom is seal'd. 
[He flings himself down. before the altar. 
MAGDALENE. 
Poor wretch! J leave thee to the grace of God.— 
Ah tae! how calmly and serenely smile 


‘Those pictured saints upon the holy wall, 
Tinged by that sudden moonlight! That meek face 
How like my mother’s? So she wore her veil; 

Even so her braided lair!—Ye blessed spirits, 

Look down upon your daughter in her trouble, 

For Lam sick at heart. The moonlight dies— 

1 feel afraid of darkness. Wretched man, 

Hast thou found comfort? Groans his sole reply.— 
I must away to that sad Funeral. 





SCENE Iv. 


The street.—A long table covered with glusses.—A 
party of young men and women carousing. 


YOUNG MAN. 
I rise to give, most noble President, 
The memory of a man well known to all, 
Who by keen jest, and merry anecdote, 
Sharp repartee, and humorous remark 
Most biting in its solemn gravity, 
Much cher'd our out-door table, and dispell’d 
The fogs which this rude visitor the Plague 
Oft breathed across the brightest intellect. 
But two days past, our ready laughter chased 
His various stories; and it cannot be 
That we have in our gamesome revelries 
Forgotten Harry Wentworth, His chair stands 
Empty at your right hand—as if expecting 
That jovial wassailer—but he is yone 
Into cold narrow quarters, Well, ¥ deem 
The grave did never silence with its dust 
A tongue more eloquent; hut since't is $0, 
And store of oon companions yet survive, 
There is no reason to be sorrowful; 
Therefore let us drink unto his memory 
With acclamation, and a merry peal 
Such as in life he loved. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
'T ie the first death 
Hath been amongst us, therefore let us drink 
His memory in silence. 
YOUNG MAN. 
Be it so. 
[They alt rise, and drink their glasses in silence. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
Sweet Mary Gray! Thou hast a silver voice, 
Aad wildly to thy native melodies 
Can tune its flute-like breath—~sing us a sony, 
And let it he, even ’mid our merriment, 
Most sad, most slow, that when its music dics, 
We may address ourselves to revelry, 
More passionate from the calm, as men teap up 
To this world’s business from some heavenly dream. 


MARY GRAY'S SONG. 


I walk’d bry mysel’ ower the sweet bracs 0’ Yarrow, 
When the earth wi’ the gowans o’ July was drest; 

But the sang o’ the bonny burn sounded like sorrow, 
Round ilka house cauld as a last simmer's nest. 


Jlook’d through the lift 0’ the blue smiling morning, 
But never ae wee cloud o' mist could I sce 

On its way up to heaven, the cottage adorning; 
Hanging white ower the green 0” ils sheltering tree. 
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By the outside I ken'd that the inn was forsaken, 
‘That nae tread o° footsteps was heard on the floor ; 
—O Joud craw'd the cock whare was nane to awaken, 
And the wild-raven croak’d on the seat by the door! 


Sic silence—sic lonesomeness, oh, were bewildering! 
1 heard nae tass singing when herding her sheep; 
I met nae bright garlands o' wee rosy children 
Dancing on to the school-house just waken'd rae sleep. 


1 pass'd by the school-house— when strangers were 
coming, 
Whose windows with glad faces seem'd all alive; 
‘Ae moment I hearken’d, but heard nae sweet humming, 
For a night o' dark vapour can silence the hive. 


I pass'd by the pool where the lasses at daw'ing 
Used to bleach their white garments wi’ daffin and din; 
But the foam in the silence o’ nature was fa’ing, 
And nae laughing rose loud through the roar of the 
linn. 


Igaed into a small town—when sick o” my roaming — 
‘Whare ance play'd the viol, the tahor, and flute; 
°T was the hour loved by Labour, the saft smiling. 
gloaming, 
Yet the green roand the Cross-stane was empty and 
mute. 


To the yellow-flower'd meadow, and scant rigs o'tiltage, 
The sheep a’ neglected had come Erae the glen ; 

The cushat-dow coo'd in the midst o’ the village, 
And the swallow had flown to the dwellings o' men! 


—Sweet Denholm! not thus, when f lived in thy bosom, 
Thy heart fay so still the last night 0” the week; 

Then nane was sae weary that love would nae rouse him, 
And Grief gaed to dance with a laugh on his check. 


Sic thoughts wet my een—as the moonshine was beami 
On the kirk-tower that rose up sae silent and whi 

The wan ghastly light on the dial was streaming, 
Bat the still finger tauld not the hour of the night. 





‘The mirk-time pass'd slowly in siching and weeping, 
1 waken'd, and nature lay silent in mirth; 

Ower a’ holy Scotland the Sabbath was sleeping, 
And Heaven in beanty came down on the earth. 


The morning smiled on—but nae kirk-bell was ringi 
Nae plaid or blue bonnet came down frae the hill; 

The kirk-door was shut, but nae psalm tane wassinging, 
‘And I miss’d: the wee voices sae sweet and sae shrill. 





I look’d ower the quiet o’ Death’s empty dwelling, 
The lav'rock walk’d mute ’mid the sorrowful scene, 
And fifty brown hillocks wi’ fresh mould were swelling 
Ower the kitk-yard o’ Denholm, last simmer sae green. 


The infant had died at the breast o’ its mither ; 
The cradle stood still at the mitherless bed ; 
At play the bairn sunk im the hand o° its brither; 
At the fauld on the mountain the shepherd lay dead. 


Oh! in spring-time‘t is eerie, when winter is over, 
‘And birds should be glinting ower forest and fea, 
When the lint-white and mavis the yellow leaves cover, 
And nae blackbird sings loud frae the tap o° his tree, 





But cerier far, when the spring-land rejoices, 
And laughs back to heaven with gratitude bright, 
To hearken! and naewhere hear sweet human voices! 
When man’s soul is dark in the season o' tight! 


MASTER OF REVELS. 
We thank thee, sweet one! for thy mournful song. 
It seems, in the olden time, this very Plague 
Visited thy hills and valleys, and the voice 
Of lamentation wail’d along the streams 
‘That now flow on through their wild paradise, 
Murmuring their songs of joy. All that survive 
In memory of that melancholy year, 
When died so many brave and beautiful, 
Are some sweet mournful airs, some shepherd's lay 
Most touching in simplicity, and none 
Fitter to make one sad amid his mirth 
Than the tune yet faintly singing through our souls. 
MARY GRAY. 
O! that [ ne'er had sung it but at home 
Unto my aged parents! to whose ear 
Their Mary's tones were always musical. 
I hear my own self singing o’er the moor, 
Beside my native cottage,—most unlike 
The voice which Edward Walsingham has praised, 
{t is the angel-voice of innocence. 
SECOND WOMAN. 

I chought this cant were out of fashion now. 
But it is well; there are some simple souls, 
Even yet, who melt at a frail maiden’s tears, 
And give her credit for sincerity. 
She thinks her eycs quite killing while she weeps, 
Thought she as well of smiles, her lips would pout 
With a perpetual simper, Walsingham 3 
Hath praised these erying beauties of the north, 
So whimpering is the fashion. How I hate 
‘The dim dull yellow of that Scottish hair! 

MASTER OF REVECS. 
Hush! hush!—is that the sound of whiels | hear? 


Tia! dost thou faint, Louisa! one had thought 
That railing tongue bespoke a mannish lieart. 
But so it ever is. The violent 
Are weaker than the mild, and abject fear 
Dwells in the heart of passion. Mary Gray, 
Throw water on her face. She now revives. 
MARY GRAY. 
O sister of my sorrow and my shame! 
Lean on my bosom. Sick must be your heart 
After a fainting-fit so like to death. 
xoussa (recovering). 
{ saw a horrid demon in my dream! 
With sable visage and white-garing eyes, 
He beckon’d on me to ascend a cart 
Fill'd with dead bodies, tnuttering all the while 
‘An unknown language of most dreadful sounds. 
What matters it? 1 see it was a dream. 
—Pray, did the dead-eart pass? 
YOUNG MAN. 
Come, brighten up, 
Louisa! Though this street be atl our own, 
A silent street that we from death have rented, 
Where we may hold our orgies undisturb’d, 
You know those rumbliag wheels are privileged, 
And we must bide the nuisance. Walsingham, 
To Pog end to bickering, and these fits 2 


[The Dead-cart passes by, driven by a Negro: 
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Of fainting that proceed from female vapours, 

Give us a song;—a free and gladsome song ; 

None of those Scottish ditties framed of sighs, 

But a true English Bacchanalian song, 

By toper chaunted o'er the flowing bowl. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 

have none such; but I will sing a song 

Upon the Plague. made the words last night, 

After we parted: a strange rhyming-fit 

Fell on me; ‘t was the first time in my life. 


Won't mend the matter much. 
MANY VOICES. 


SONG. 


Two navies meet upon the waves 





And overboard go one and all! 

The wounded with the dead are gone; 
But Ocean drowns each frantic groan, 
And, at each plunge into the flood, 
Grimly the billow laughs with blood. 
—Then, what although our Plague destroy 
Seaman and landman, woman, boy? 
When the pillow rests beneath the lead, 
Like sleep he comes, and strikes us dead. 
What though into yon Pit we go, 
Descending fast, as flakes of snow? 
What matters body without breath? 

A No groan disturbs that hold of death. 


' * The battle rages; seamen fall, 


cuoRUs. 
Then, leaning on this snow-white breast, 
J sing the praises of the Pest! 
If me thou wouldst this night destroy, 
Come, smite me in the arms of Joy. 


‘Two armies meet upon the bill ; 

They part, and all again is still. 

No! thrice ten thousand men are lying, 
i Of cold, and thirst, and hunger dying. 





While the wounded soldier rests his head 
About to die upon the dead, 
What shrieks salute yon dawning light? 
“T ie Fire that comes to aid the Fight! 
—All whom our Plague destroys by day, 
Mis chariot drives by night away ; 
‘And sometimes o'er a churchyard wall 
His banner hangs, a sable pall! 
Where in the light by Hecate shed 
With grisly smile he counts the dead, 
And piles them up a trophy high 
in honour of his victory. 

Then, leaning, ete. 


King of the aisle! and churchyard cell! 
Thy regal robes become thee well. 

With yellow spots, like Jurid stars 
Prophetic of throne-shattering wars, 

A) —_ Bespangled is its night-ike gloom, 

: As it sweeps the cold damp from the tomb. 
Thy hand doth grasp no needivss dart, 
One finger-touch benumbs the heart. 








| 
Thou roll'st around thy bloodshot eye, 


But you shall have it, though my vile erack’d voice 


A song on the Plague: 
Asong on the Plague! Let’s have it! bravo! bravo! 


‘That round them yawn like op’ning graves; 


Yf thy stubborn victim will not die, 


‘And Madness leaping in his chain 
With giant buffet smites the brain, 
Or Idiotcy with drivelling laugh 
Holds out her strong-drugg'd bowl to quaff, 
‘And down the drunken wretch doth lie 
Unsheeted in the cemetery. 

‘Then, leaning, etc. 


Thou! Spirit of the burning breath, 

Alone deservest the name of Death! 

Hide, Fever! hide thy seariet brow ; 

Nine days thou linger'st o'er thy blow, 

Till the leech bring water from the spring, 

And scare thee off on drenched wing. 

Consumption! waste away at will! 

Jn warmer climes thou fail’st to kill, 

And rosy Health is laughing loud 

As off thou steal’st with empty shroud! 

Tia! blundering Palsy ! thou art chill! 

But half the man is Siving still ; 

One arm, one leg, ane check, one side 

In antic guise thy wrath deride. 

But who may ‘gainst thy power rebel, 

King of the aisle! and churchyard cell! 
Then leaning, ete. 


To Thee, O Plague! I pour my song, 

Since thou art come £ wish thee long! 
‘Thou strikest the lawyer 'mid his lies, 
The priest ‘mid his hypocrisies. 

The miser sickens at his hoard, 

And the gold leaps to its rightful lord. 
The husband, now no longer tied, 

May wed a new and blushing bride, 

Ani many a widow slyly weeps 

O’er the grave where her old dotard sleeps, 


| While love shines through her moisten'd eye 
| On yom tall stripting gliding by. 
| "Tisours who bloom in vernal years 


To dry the love-sick maiden’s tears, 
Who turning from the relics cold, 
In a new swain forgets the old. 
Then, Jeaning, ete. 


Enter an old grey-headed Purest. 


PRIEST. 
© impious table! spread by impious hands! 
Mocking with feast and song and revelry 
The silent air of death that hangs above it, 
A canopy more dismal than the Pall ! 
Amid the churchyard darkness as I stood 
Beside a dire interment, circled round 
By the white ghastly faces of despair, 
That hideous merriment disturl’d the grave, 
And with a sacrilegions violence 
Shook down the crumbling earth upon the bodies 
Of the unsheeted dead. But that the prayers 
Of holy age and female piety 

Di ctify that wide and common grave, 
| Lecould have thought that hell's exulting fiends 
With shouts of devilish laughter dragy’d away 
Some harden'd atheist’s sou! unto perdition. 
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SEVERAL VOICES. 
Uow well he talks of hell! Go on, old hoy! 
The devil pays his tithes—yet he abuses him. 
PRIEST. 
Cease, I conjure you, by the blessed blood 
OF Him who died for us upon the Cross, 
These most unnatural orgies. As ye hope 
To meet in heaven the souls of them ye loved, 
Testroy’d 50 mournfully before your yes, 
Unto your homes depart. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
Our lomes are duli— 
And youth loves mirth, 
PRIEST. 
0, Edward Walsingham! 
Art thou that groaning pale-faced man of tears 
Who three weeks since knelt by thy mother’s corpse, 
And kiss'd the solder'd coffin, and Jeapt down 
With rage-like grief into the burial vault, 
Crying upon its stone to cover thee 
From this dim darken'd world? Would she not weep, 
Weep even in heaven, could she behold her son 
Presiding o'er unholy revellers, 
And tuning that sweet voice to frantic songs 
‘That should ascend unto the throne of grace 
"Mid sob-broken words of prayer! 
YOUNG MAN. 
Why! we can pray 
Without a priest—-pray long and fervently 
Over the brimming bowl, {land him a glass. 
MASTER OF REVELS 
Treat his grey hairs with reverence. 
PRIEST. 
Wretched boy! 
This white head must not sue to thee in vain! 
Come with the guardian of thy infancy, 
And by the hymns and psalms of holy men 
Lamenting for their sins, we will assuage 
This fearful mirth akin to agony, 
And in its stead, serene as the hush’d face 
OF thy dear sainted parent, kindle hope 
And heavenly resignation, Come with me. 
YOUNG MAN. 
They have a design against the hundredth Psalm. 
Ob! Walsingham will murder cruelly 
« All people that on earth do dwell.» 
Suppose we sing it here—I know the drawl. 
MASTER OF REVELS (silencing him, and addressing the 
Priest), 
Why camest thou hither to disturb me thus? 
T may not, must not go! Here am I held 
By hopelessness in dark Futurity, 
By dire remembrance of the past, —by batred 
And deep contempt of my own worthless self,-— 
By fear and horror of the lifelessness 
That reigns throughout my dwelling,—by the new 
And frantic love of loud-tongued revelry,— 
By the blest poison mantling in this bowl,— 
And, help me Heaven! by the soft balmy kisses 
Of this tost creature, lost, but heautiful 
Even in her sin; nor could my mother's ghost 
Frighten me from this fair bosom. "Tis too late! 
T hear thy warning voice—I know it strives 
To save me from perdition, bedy and soul. 
Beloved old man, go thy way in peace, 
But curst be these fect if they do follow thee. 








SEVERAL VOICES. 

Bravo ! bravissimo ! Our noble president! 
Done with that sermonizing—off —off—off ! 

PRIEST. 
Batilda’s sainted spirit calls on thee! 
MASTER OF RuvELS (starting distractedly from his seat). 
Didst thou not swear, with thy pale wither'd hands 
Lifted to Heaven, to let that doleful name 
Lie silent in the tomb for evermore? 
O that a wall of darkness hid this sight 
From her immortal eyes! She, my betrothed, 
Once thought my spirit lofty, pure, and free, 
And on my bosom felt herself in Heaven, 
What am I now? (looking up.)—O holy child of light, 
I sce thee sitting where my fallen nature 
Can never hope to soar! 

FEMALE Yotce. 

The fit is on him. 
Fool! thus to rave about a buried wife! 
See ! how his eyes are fix'd. 

MASTER OF DRELS. 
Most glorious star! 

Thou art the spirit of that bright Innocent! 
And there thou shinest with uphraiding beauty 
On him whose soul hath thrown :tt last away 
Not the hope only, but the wish of Hetven, 

PRIEST. 





Come, Walsingham ! 
MASTER OF REVESS. 
O holy father! go. 
For mercy’s sake, leave me to my despair. 
PRIEST. 
Heaven pity my dearson. Farewell! farewell! 
[ The Priest watks mournfully away. 
YOUNG AMfAN. 
Sing him another song. See how he turns 
His eyes from yon far Heaven to Mary's bosom ! 
The man's in love. Ho! Walsingliam! what cheer? 
MASTER OF REVELS (angrily), 
I hate that Irish slang—it grates my soul. 
MARY GRAY. 
0 Walsingham! { fear to touch the breast 
Where one so pure has lain! Yet turn thine eyes 
Towards me, a sinful creature, that thy soul] 
May lose the sight of that celestial phantom, 
Whose beauty is a torment. List to me. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
Here, Mary! with a calm deliberate soul 
Tewear to love thee! with such love, sweet girl! 
As a man sunk in utter wretchedness 
May cherish for a daughter of despair. 
© mandlin foals! who preach of Chastity, 
And call her Queen of Virtues ! Jn the hreast 
Even of this prostitute, (why should I fear 
That word of thece unmeaning syllables”) 
In spite of all that 's whisper'd from the grave, 
T now will seck, and seeking 1 will find 
The open-eyed sleep of troubled happiness. 
MARY GRAY. 
All names are one to me. I often love 
The imprecations of brutality, 
Because, with vain contrition for my sins, 
I feel that I deserve trem ali. Bat thou 
Killest me with thy pitying gentleness, 
Wasting swect looks, and words of amity, 
On a polluted creature drench'd in shame. 
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YOUNG MAN. 
Had yon old dotard, with his surplice on, 
Emblem of his pretended sanctity, 
And sanctimonious visage common to al! 
‘The hypocritic brotherhood of priests, 
Staid but a little longer, I had read him 
| A lecture on the Christian’s outward creed. 
| This is rare season for the jugglery 
| OF these church-mountebanks! 
MASTER OF REVELS, 
Foo! ! hold thy peace ! 
Thou in thy heart hast said there is no God, 
Yet knowest thyself—a liar. 
YOUNG MAN (starting up furiously). 
‘On his knees, 
Upon his knees must Edward Walsingham 
Implore forgiveness for these villanous words, 
Or through his heart this sword will find a passage, 
Even swifter than the Plagne. 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
Upon my knees! 
Fierce gladiator ! dost thou think te daunt me 
Ry that red rapier reeking with the blood 
Of nerveless, hot-brain'd, inexperienced bays, 
Whom thou hast murder'd? Stand upon thy guard, 
And sce if all the skill of fencing France, 
Or thy Italian practice, cowardly bravo! 
Can ward this Hash of lightning from thine eyes. 


Enter Franxronr and Witmor, who rush between them. 


FRANKFORT. 
Madmen! put up your swords. What, Walsingham! 
The Captain of the Ocean Queen, engaged 

"tn brawls on shore. 

MASTER OF REVELS. 
Ay! ‘tis a foolish quarrel, 
And may lave foolish ending : But he spake 
With rude licentious tongue irreverently 
Of a white head that since my mother's death 
Hath been to me the holiest thing on earth : 
And woe to its blasphemer ! 
YOUNG’ MAN (whispers). 
St Martin's Fields, 
At twelve o'clock. There is good moonlight for us, 
MASTER OF REVELS. 
‘Tis aright hour, I'H meet thee at the elm-tree, 
Named from the royal duer. At twelve o'clock ! 
[ The party breaks up. 





What news fram sea? 

FRANKFORT, 

All well. 
MASTER OF ARVYELS. 
Why ook so pale? 

Before an action fearless men look pale, 
And fling away their smites; but, once engaged, 
They scoff at death with gleesome mockery. 
No deck was e’er so strew'd with hideous slaughter, 
As the wide floor of this Plague-conquerd city, 
Therefore look up—our colours still are flying— 
Wilt Frankfort strike them ? 

FRANKFORT. 

. Yes! Tam a coward ! 

J have for hours been wandering through this city, 
And now I stand widhia a litte furlong 
OF the house that was my mother’s. Thave finger'd 
In places quite remote—have traversed streets 
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That Jed not thither—yea ! { have turn’d my face 

Away from the imaged dwelling of my parent, 

Glad to put off the moment that might tell me 

That which with agony I lang to know. 

Besides, mayhap, J am intruding here. 

Good evening, Walsingham—to you, fair dames, 

Farewell.—Come, Wilmot, o'er yon roof I see 

The vane upon the house-top, where— 
WALSINGHAM, 


Your mother 
On Thursday was alive. 


FRANKFORT. 
God bless thee, Walsingham! 

On Thursday—and ‘tis yet but Sabbath-night, 

She must be living still ! Said they that the Plague 

Destroys so suddenly? Jn three small hours ? 

Three days and nights contain a frightful sum 

Of fatal hours, The Plague doth ask hut three— 

She may be sick—-dead—buried—and forgotton. 





ACT IL. 
SCENE I, 


The street opposite a house adjoining Aldgate church- 
yard. 


FRANKFORT. 
Mush, Wilmot ! while I say one little prayer, 
There stands the house—I see itin my soul, 
Though yet mine eyes dare not to look on it. 
—Let me lean on thee—hear'st thou aught within? 
witMor. 
{tis the hour of rest : I nothing hear ; 
But the house, methinks, is slumbering happily 
In the clear moonlight. "Tis a lovely night, 
Beauty without these walls, and peace within, 
FRANKFORT. 
Wears it the look of a deserted dwelling ? 
‘WILMOT, 
Its silence seems of sleep and not of death. 
FRANKFORT. 
O Wilmot! sure the moon shines rucfully, 
On these black windows faintly tinged with light! 
{sec no difference between these dark walls, 
Aud yonder tomb-stones—they both speak of death, 
WILMOT, . 
Be comforted. 
PRANKFORT. 
List! Wilmot! hear’st thou aught? 
Methinks it was my mother's voice within 
Singing a dirge-like hymn. Hicar'st thou a voiev? 
WitMor. 
Grief mocks itself with fancied sounds like these; 
There was no voice. 
PRANKFORT. 
O let it breathe again, 
And all the world will seem alive to me. 
—0 God! the silence of this lifeless street, 
Where all the human dwellings stand like tembs 
Empty or fill'd with corpses, seems collected 
Round this one house, whose shadowy glimmering walls 
Bear down my soul in utter hopclessness. 
Ol! ‘tis a sad, sad wreck. Mark how the dust 
Lies on th’ untrodden steps ! and yet { see 
Footprints of one ascending. As F live, 
Shear a footstep in my mother's chamber, 
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* 
A light! a light! see where a light is moving € eRIEsT. 
As from an apparition, through the house. Some, my son, 
[ The door opens, and the Priest who appeared in, Would bid thee trust in time, the friend of sorrow ; 
the first Act comes into the street. But thou hast nobler comforters ; nor would [ 
FRANKFORT. Bid thee place hope in blind forgetfulness. 
Pale death is in his troubled countenance. 1 know that there is taken from thy soul 
The house is falling from me, and the strcet Something that must return no more—a joy 
Is sinking down—down—#own—I faint—Support me. | That from the shore breathed on thee far at sea, 
‘The Priest (to Witmor while they support Faaxnroat). | Filling thy heart with home; and sweeter far 
Ata sad liour the sailor hath retuen’d : Arose that feeling o'er the ocean calm, 
Would he were yet at sea! Than aire balsamic breathing through the ship 4 
FRANKFORT. From odorous is}and unseen ‘mid the waves. 
I hear thy vaice, FRANKFORT. 
And know that [indeed am motherless, O kind old man! Thy sweet and solemn voice, 
pRiger. Fit organ for such peaceful isnages, 
Blessed are they who lived in the Lord, Breathes a calm reconcilement through my soul, 
And in the Lord did die. ‘These silvery locks made white by time and sorrow, 
FRANKFORT. Yet in their reverend beauty meekly smiling 
Amen—amen! Atwhat hath made them 80; most silently 
Hath little William gone with her to Heaven ? Inspire my heart, although yet young in grief, 
PRIGST. With resignation almost like thine own. 
They died three hours apart, Methought I saw pRuzst. 
The angelical mother smiling up the sky Son ! hast thou strength to look upon that sight, 
With that delightful infant on her breast, Where luman lovelivess seems perfected 
More like a spirit that had come from Heaven } By the last smile chat will not pass away? 
To waft away the child to Paradise, FRANKFORT. 
Than a human soul departing from this earth. ‘They yet then are unburied? 
FRANKFORT. PRIGST. 
Soaring ia beauty to immortal bliss! Even this day, 
Rut away from him who held them in his best, At the hour when yonder bell would have heen tolling, 
An everlasting presence of delight In other times than these, for morning-service, I 
’Mid the dim dreary sea. Tier spirit went to heaven—your brother died 
PRIEST. Some little hours before. " 
Weep, weep, my son, FRANKYORT. 
T wish to sec thee weep. And in that house 
FRANKFORT. My mother and ber little son lie dead ! 
O, why should tear —Yes! I have strength to Jook on them, to kiss 
Be sled unto the blest and beautiful Their cold white faces—to embrace their bodies, 
By us poor dwellers in the woeful shades Though soul be gone still tenderly beloved, — 
Of mortal being? To gaze upon their eyelids, though the light 
winmor. Must never break in beauty from below them, 
Thou art deadly pale! And, with the words of fondest agony, 
Be not ashamed to weep upon my breast. Softly to whisper love into the ear 
Thave seen thee weeping for that sweet child's sake, ‘That in its frozen silence hears me not. 4 
When haply he was daneing in his mirth— PRIEST. 
sexnusénr: I will conduct thee to them. x 
Dancing in his mirth !, The lovely child is dead. H be ac eol 
All, alf his innocent thoughts like rose-leavesseatter'd, | wn Se At the hour 
And his glad childhood nothing but a dream ! H bile she ice jiying, a ie Meg upied 
Seve ang A at : { approaching to the shore,—the oars 
T feel his last kiss yet: j [ Peeping. Sounded as they were muffled on the black 
wILMOT. Fi Z 
And sluggish water! “T was a gloomy hour, 
: - Talso weep, ‘Yet, dark as it was, I ne'er expected this. 
For Vtoo am his brother, though his face One visit will I pay them ere I go. 
Was only vision’d sweetly in my qpul | Oh! } have many a heavy thought to utter f 
With its small feacures— Which God alone must hear. 
FRANKFORT. pitaee: 
Sudden happiness We will pray for thee, 
Comes o'er my grief! Time and this world appear Standing uncover'd in this silent street. 
Mere shadows, and I feel as if 1 stood And when we think thy soul is satisfied 
Close to my mother’s side !—O mournful weakness! ‘With the awful converse holden with the dead, 
The realms of fleayen are stretching far away; We will come to thee for a little while, 
My soul is fetter’d to the earth; the grave And sit with thee beside their bodies. God { 
Gries with a voice that may not be gainsay'd, ‘Will not forsake thee in this last distress. 
And mortal life appears eternity, FRANKFORT. 
Since she I Joved has perish’d. I dave not enter, though I yearn to lie 2 
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For ever by their side, The very beauty 
Which in their sleeping faces I shall see 
With its fair image holds me motionless. 
A gulf of darkness lies beyond that door! 
—0 tell me, reverend father! how they died, 
And haply then I may have strength to go 
And see them dead: Now ‘tis impossible. 
Wilmot! why do you weep?—be comforted. 
PRIEST. 
Though from the awful suddenness of their death 
‘The Plague hath surely stricken them, yet they lie, 
Unlike the other victims of that pest, 
In more than mortal beauty. Their still faces, 
When last J saw them, in the moonlight lay, 
Like innocence sleeping iu the love of heaven, 
Love mix'd with pity. Though a smile was there, 
It scem’d a smile neer meant for human eye, 
Nor seem’d regarding me; but there it shone 
‘A mournful lustre, filling all the room 
With the silence of its placid holiness. 
FRANKFORT. 
Lovelier than when alive they might not be. 
Tell how they died. 
PRIEST. 
Last night I sat with her 
And. talked of thee;—two tranquil hours we talk’d 
Of thee and none beside, while little William 
Sat in his sweet and timid silent way 
Upon his stool beside his mother’s knees, 
And sometimes looking upwards to her face, 
Seem'd listening of his brother far at sea. 
This morning carly I look’é in upon them 
Almost by chance, There little William lay 
With his bright hair and rosy countenance 
Dead! though at first I thouglit he only slept. 
« You think,» his mother said, « that Witliam sleeps! 
But he is dead! He sicken’d during the night, 
And while J pray'd he drew a long deep sigh, 
And breathed no more!» 
FRANKFORT. 
O sweet and sinless child! 
Go on—go on! 
PRIRST. 
T look’d on her who spake, 
And [ saw something in her tearless eyes 
More than a mother's grief—the cold dull gleam 
Of mortal sickness hastening to decay. 
She ask'd me not to leave her, and I staid 
Tilt human help or comfort by that saint 
No more was needed. But a gentler death 
AChristian never died. Methought her soul 
Faded in light, even as a glorious star 
Is hidden ‘mid the splendours of the morn. 
FRANKFORT. 
I hope she wept not long and hitterly 
For her poor sailor's sake? cruel wind 
That kept our ship last night far out at sea ! 
PRIEST. 
«In life [ was most happy in my son,» 
She said, « and none may know the happiness 
His image yields me at the hour of death.» 
—1 found that she had Jaid upon her bed 
Many of those little presents that you brought her 
From your first voyage to the Indies. Shells 
With a ead lustre brighten’d o'er the whiteness 
Of these her funeral sheets ; and gorgeous feathers, 


With which, few hours before, her child was playing, 
And lisping all the while his brother's name, 
Form’d a sad contrast with the pale, pale face 
Lying so still beneath its auburn hair. 
Two letters still are in her death-closed hand, 
And will be buried with her. One was written 
By your captain after the great victory 
Over De Ruyter, and with loftiest praise 
Of her son's consummate skill and gallantry 
During the battle, told how he had saved 
The lives of two young noble Hollanders, 
By leaping overboard amid a storm. 
The other, now almost effacéd by tears, 
Was from yourself, the last she had from you, 
And spoke of your return. God bless, thee boy ! 
1am too old to weep—but such return 
Wrings out the tears from my old wither’d heart. 
FRANKFORT. 
O't is the curse of absence that our love 
Recomes tqo sad—too tender—too profound 
Towards all our far-off friends. Home we return, 
And find them dead for whom we often wept, 
Needlessly wept when they were in their joy! 
‘Then goes the broken-hearted mariner 
Back to the sea that welters drearily 
Around the homeless earth! 
Paigst. 

Thy mother waits 

Uer son's approach—in beauty anc in peace. 
PRANK¥ORT, 

1 go into her chamber—fear me not ; 
I will not rush into the mournful presence 
With frantic outery, and with violent steps 
Most unbecoming ‘mid the hush of death. 
But I with footsteps gentle as the dew, 
And with suspended breath, will reach her bed ; 
There silent as she is, go will I be, 
Lying beside my mother in her sleep 
With my head upon her bosom—cold—cold—cold. 


SCENE ft. 


A little Room in a lonely Street in the Suburbs,—Isa pet. 
sitting with the Bible on her knees. 


Enter Macpatenn. 


ISABEL. 
My gracious lady! bless that face again ! 
Here have I sat this long, long wretched day 
Quite by myself, until I thought with horror 
You never might return. 
MAGDALENE. 

O needless fears! 
Sister! thy anxious heart will never lean 
To think more on thyself, and less on others. 
Yet to thy friends thine are endearing faults, 
And make thee loved the more, 

ISABEL, 
How pale you look! 
Wearied, and pale, and languid—sit down here, 
My gentle mistress! Blest is charity 
From ordinary hands, but sure from thine 
Jt must drop on the children of the poor, 
Like dew from heaven upon th’ unconscious lambs. 
MAGDALENS. 
T will sit down a while. I have been kept 
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From home, beyond my promised hour, by sad 
And unexpected duty. Frankfort’s mother, 
And her sweet little son, this morning died. 
ISABEL. 
Both dead! I might have known it from that face. 
MAGDALENE. 
I have prepared their bodies for the grave ; 
And with such flowers as in a desert square 
OF the city 1 could gather, are they drest, 
Sleeping together sound and silently. 
ISABEL. 
© what will that kind-hearted sailor think, 
When he returns from sea! 
MAGDALENE. 
I shudder for him! 
His love was so profound. 
ISABEL. 
O matchless pair! 
Im love, in beauty, and in innocence 
So long united, now your orphan hearts 
Will closer cling in your calamity ; 
AsT have seen upon a leafless bough 
Two young doves sitting silent, breast to breast. 
MAGDALENE. 
Happy may he be for ever—may his ship 
Linger in friendly port, or far at sea 
Be chain'd in long, long calm, so that he comes not 
Unto this City of the Piague! He lives, 
And long will live—that thought is happiness 
Enough for me. I see him on the deck, 
Walking and speaking——O good Isabel ! 
A bright and sunny vision often breaks 
Upon my praying soul, even at the bed 
Where death is busy, and with contrite heart 
I strive to dim it: Angel-like it is, 
But oh! too dear in its humanity, 
And, like a spirit lingering round a tomb, 
It ever haunts my desolated bosom, 
ISABEL. 
Cherish that image—he will yet retura, 
To live with thee for ever. 
MAGDALENE. 
+ Noble spirit! 
T thought I loved him well when we were happy, 
And lived cogether ‘mid all happy things, 
As of our bliss partaking. Death has come, 
And in affection left us parentless; 
And now it seems that all the love I bore 
My father and my mother has heen pour'd 
Into that mild, that brave, that generous heart. 
Ay! what will he say indeed when he returns? 
ISABEL. 
Thy parents both are dead—one month ago 
They died before thine eyes ; yet where ou earth 
Might we behold a countenance array’d 
In the light of an immortal happiness, 
O Magdalene ! like to thine? 
MAGDALENE. 


Sometimes I fear 





T have a stony heart. 
ISABEL. 
The hush thou feel’st 
Will breathe through Frankfort’s soul on his return, 
And you will speak together of the dead 
As of some gentle beings who have gone 


To sojourn in a far-off happy land 
Which one day ye will visit. 
MAGDALENE. 

T know well 
That they who love their friends most tenderly 
Still bear their loss the best. There is in love 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 
‘Only at the touch of death from its repose 
In the profoundest depths of thinking souls. 
Superior to the outward signs of grief, 
Sighing, or tears,—when these have pass'd away, 
It rises calm and beantiful, like the moon 
Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed peace. 

ISABEL. 
With that sublime faith ye will both he happy! 
MAGDALENR. 

How bright and fair that afternoon returns 
When last we parted! Even now I feel 
Its dewy freshness in my soul. Sweet breeze! 
That, hymning like a spirit up the lake, 
Came through the tall pines on yon little isle 
Across to us upon the vernal shore 
With a kind friendly greeting. Frankfort blest 
The unscen musician floating through the air, 
And smiling said, « Wild harper of the hill! 
So mayst thou play that ditty when once more 
This lake I do revisi As he spoke, 
Away died the music in the firmament, 
And unto silence left our parting hour. 
No breeze will ever steal from nature's heart 
So sweet again to me. 








ISABEL. 
Canst thou not think 

Of e’er again returning to the vale 
Where we were born? Should Frankfort come from sea 
Thou art his own betrothed ; two such souls 
Are not by God destined to live apart 
Even on this earth; and ere you go to heaven 
To join the blessed dead wham we deplore, 
They would regard your life of sanctity 
From their bright courts with joy, and your still walks 
Throngh vale and forest by those holy watchers 
Be kept from earthly ill. 

MAGDALENE. 

Whate'er my doom, 
It cannot be unhappy. God hath given me 
The boon of resignation : I could die, 
Though doubtless human fears would cross my soul, 
Calmly even now ;~yet if it be ordain’d 
That f return unte my native valley 
And jive with Frankfort there, why should J fear 
To say! might be happy—happier far 
Than I deserve to be?—Sweet Rydal lake ! 
Am I again to visit thee? to hear 
Thy glad waves murmuring all around my soul? 
ISABEL. 

Methinks I'see us in a cheerful group 
Wolking along the margin of the bay 
Where our lone summer-house— 

MAGDALENE. 

Sweet mossy cell! 

So cool—so shady—silent and composed! 
A constant evening full of gentle dreams! 
Where joy was felt like sadness, and our grief 
A melancholy pleasant to be borne. 
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Hath the green linnet built her nest this spring 
In her own rose-bush near the quiet door? 
Bright colitary bird! she oft will miss 
Her human friends : Our orchard now must be 
A wilderness of sweets, by none beloved. 
ISABEL, 
One blessed week would soon restore its beauty, 
‘Were we at home. Nature can work no wrong. 
The very weeds how lovely! the confusion 
Doth apeak of breezes, sunshine, and the dew. 
MAGDALENE. 
T hear the murmuring of a thousand bees 
Jn that bright odorous honeysuckle walt 
That once enclosed the happiest family 
‘That ever lived bencath the blessed skies. 
Where is that family now? © Isabel, 
I feel my sou! descending to the grave, 
And all these loveliest rural images 
Fade, like waves breaking on a dreary shore. 
ISABEL. 
Even now I see a stream of sunshine bathing 
The bright moss-roses round our parlour window! 
Oh! were we sitting in that room once more! 
MAGDALENE. 
'T would seem inhuman to be happy there, 
And both my parents dead. How could I walk 
On what I used to call my father’s walk, 
He in his grave! or look upon that tree 
Each year so fult of blossoms or of fruit 
Planted by my mother, and her holy name 
Graven on its stem by mine own infant hands! 
TOABEL. 
Jt would be haunted, but most holy ground. 
MAGDALENE, 
How tenderly did Frankfort love my parents! 
From the first hour we met, his image seem'd 
In the still bosom of our family 
‘The silent picture of an absent friend! 
—Methinks I hear his voice while he recites 
Some fragment of a poem, or wild song 
About the troubles of the pitiless sea. 
Most other sailors have loud jocund voices ; 
But bis was always low and somewhat sad, 
As if he bore within his soul the sound 
Of that wild-raging world, the memory 
Of battle and of shipwreck, and of friends 
By death ta’en from him or captivity, 
BABEL. 
Much hath that brave man suffer'd, yet he pities 
All them who mourn—nor on himself bestows 
So much as one sad dream. 
MAGDALENE. 
Dost thou remember 
That melancholy but delightful strain 
He framed one summer evening in our cell, 
‘When that fair orphan came with streaming eyes, 
To tell us that the lady of the castle, 
Marie le Fleming, on her death-bed lay? 
ISABEL. 








I recollect it well. 

MAGDALENE, 

The sorrowful 
Still love to muse on ali distressing things, 
And sure her death was eo, Repeat the dirge 
Composed while she was parting from the earth. 
Ere get thy voice hegin, I see the land, 








The beautiful land of mountains, lakes, and woods, 
Ail glimmering with a melancholy light 

Which must unto mine eyes endure for ever. 

O Isabel! when o’er this doleful city 

Rises the snow-white tower of Grassmere church— 
—Go on,—go on, for I begin to rave. 


DIRGE. 


Tux fairy on Helvellyn breathes 
Into the diamond’s lustre fair, 
And in that magic gleam she wreathes 
The dew-drops round her glittering hair. 


The driving blast—the dimming rains 
May there disturb its secret place, 
But evermore the stone retains 
‘The image of that loveliest face. 


So in our lady's radiant eyes 
Joy look’d when she was yet a child, 
And there ‘mid shades of sickness lies 
Beautcous as when at first she smiled. 


—"Tis said there is a wondrous bird 
That ne'er alights to fold her wings, 
But far up in the sky is heard 
‘The music which the creature sings. 


On plumes unwearied, soft and bright 
She floateth still in hymaing mirth, 
For ever in her native light! 
Unstain'd by any touch of earth! 


Our lady's soft and gentle feet 
O’er carth in mortal motion swim, 
But angels come from heaven to meet 
‘The incense of her holy hymn. 


On yonder pool so black and deep, 
In her green cradle rock’d to rest,” 

Behold the water-lily sleep! 
Serenely, with untroubled breast! 


Alike unto that fearless flower 
‘The arrowy sleet—the dewy balm— 

‘The sunlight’s smile—the tempest’s lower— 
For hers is an eternal calm. 


Across our gracious lady's bed 

A blast hath come as from the grave, 
But on her pillow rests her head 

Calm as that lily on the wave. 


~—From heaven fair beings come at night 
To watch o’er mortals while they sleep ;, 
Angels are they, whose sole delight 
It is to comfort those who weep. 


How softly on the dreamer’s head 
They lay their soft and snow-white hands! 
‘One smile! then in a moment fled, 
‘They melt away to happier lands. 


I wake! and lo! my lady fair 
Is smiling near the orphan’s bed; 
With all the charms the living wear 
Join'd to the beauty of the dead. 
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—O perfect is a plaintive tune 
When slowly sung at fall of even, 
In some wild glen beneath the moon, 
When silence binds the earth and heaven! 


! Remembrance rises faint and dim 
Of sorrows suffer'd long ago, 

And joy delighteth in the hymn 
Although it only breathe of woe. 


Our lady's spirit it is pure 
‘As music of departed years! 

On earth too beautcous to endure, 
So sad—so wild—so full of tears! 


MAGDALENE. 
Methinks I sce the splendid funeral 
Orrspreading Grassmere churchyard. Vain parade! 
Lost on the thousand weepers standing there, 
With the image of that corpse so beautiful 
Lying all dress’d with flowers before their souls, 
‘The ancient castle from that dismal day 
Seem'd going fast to ruin—the oak-wood 
Is black and sullen ’mid sunshiny hours, 
And oft upon the green and primrose bank 
OF her own Rydal lake, the voice of grief 
Comes with the little waves, a peaceful dirge 
Of Nature o'er the lady whom she loved. 
ISABEL. 

Nature most gently led her unto rest’; 
And as her eyes yrew dim, there swam before them 
Sweet images of all that most she loved 
Breathed from the heavens and earth. © different far 
Mast he our doom! Hark! hark the nightly shrieks! 
At the same stated hour | those thundering wheels! 
Ah me! [ never hear that hideous noise, 
But the deep hush of Grassmere vale—the tower 
Chiming through morning-silence, and the lake 
Reflecting all the heavens—— 

MAGDALEI 





Of this no more, 

My gentle Inabel ! Can we speak 80 long 
About ourselves, and Frankfort’s mother lying 
A corpue! It seeme as if we had not toved her. 
O we are selfish beings even when we think 
‘That we have wean'd our souls from earthly joys. 

ISABEL, 
When is the funeral? 

‘MAGDALENE. 

At twelve o'clock 
To-night will that delightful old man come, 
To see them decently carried to the grave ; 
And J will in that small procession walk 
Close to her dear, dear head. She was beloved 
By all who saw her once—so beautiful ! 
So meckly beautiful! so sadly fair! 
So happy in her solemn widowhood ! 

ISABEL, 
You will return at midnight? 

MAGDALENE. 
Yes—kind heart! 

And for one single day I must refrain 
From visiting the sick. A trying day 
Hath this been to me. Q ye holy Ones, 


In silence will ! join the sacred strain. 








Sitting in the dimmess of mortality, 
With sorrow in our souts!—My Isabel, f 
I may not chant with thee our evening bymn, 1 
For { am faint. Already have } pour'd 
My heart in holy song unto the ear 

OF pitying Jesus—sing it by thyself: 


HYMN. 


‘Tux air of death breathes through our souls, 
The dead all around us lie; 

By day and night the death-bell tolls 
And says « Prepare to die!» 


The face that in the morning sun 
We thought so wondrons fair, 
Math faded, ere his course was ran, 

Beneath its golden hair. 


T see the old man in his grave 
With thin locks silvery grey; 

1 see the child's bright tresses wave 
In the cold breath of the clay. 


The loving ones we loved the best, 
Like music all arc gone! 

And the wan moonlight bathes in rest 
Their monumental stone. 





But not when the death-prayer is said, 
The life of life departs : 
The body in the grave is laid, 
Mts beauty in our hearts. . 


At holy midnight voices sweet 
Like fragrance fill the room, 

And happy ghosts with noiseless feet 
Come briglit’ning from the romb. 


We know who sends the visions bright, 
From whose dear side they came! 
—We veil our eyes before thy light 
We hless our Sayiour’s name! "4 


This frame of dust, this feeble breath, 
The Plague may soon destroy ; 

We think on Thee, and feel in death 
A deep and awfal joy. 


Dim is the light of vanist’d years 
In the glory yet to come; 

O idle grief! O foolish tears! 
When Jesus calls us home. 


Like children for some bauble fair 
‘That weep themselves to rest, 

We part with life—awake! aud there 
‘The jewel in our breast! 





SCENE Wi. 


The open Street.—A crowd of Men and Women ‘ga- 
thered in a tumultuous manner. 


FIRST MAN. 


With saints united in beatitude, 


There oes a notable fool! The moon is yonder 
Look dewn upon us in this lonely room, 


Shining like the sun, but with a tamer light = 
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And yet with blazing oil-torch puffing forth 
{ts noisome vapours on each passenger, 
This greasy varlet scours along the street, 
Fixing his puny stars where’er he stops, 

In many a long line twinkling sleepily. 
What is the use of these same lamps? The Plague 

Js not afraid of light, and kills by day, 

By moon-light, star-light, lamp-light, every light. 

Is it that we may see each other's faces 

More clearly as we pass? Now, on my soul, 

Ihave wot seen one face for these three months 

That spoke not of the grave. ‘This very wretch, 
With long lean shrivell’d shanks, look’d as he pass'd 
Like some well-season'd dry anatomy 

Escaped from Surgeon's-hall, The Plague, my gi 





| Hath spoil’d the béauties of good London town, 


And (let me see thy face below this lamp), 

Good faith! they ‘re not sovuseless as J thought— 
Mad’et thou been Eve, Adam had ne'er been tempted. 
SECOND MAN. 

Ay! folks may jest, and with right heavy hearts. 

For my own part, | don’t expect this Plague 

Will change its quarters, long as it has left 

X single nan alive. As for the moon 

‘flat shines 90 brightly, have you ever heard. 

What the Astrologers say of that moon? 

WOMAN. 

Tell, tell us what the Astrologers have sai 
SECOND MAN. 

‘They say it is the moon that sends the Plague. 
FIRST MAN. 

The man in the moon? then is he changed indeed 

Since days of yore. 1 have seen him when a boy 

Crouching beneath his sticks most woefully, 

Condemn‘d to bear the load in punishment 

Of Sabbath-breaking. Now he walks erect 

With a huge sweeping scythe, and mows us down, 

Us poor unhappy Londoners, like grass 

By the acre. 





THIRD MAN. 

Yea! before the Plague burst out 
All who had eye-sight witness'd in the city 
Dread apparitions, that sent through the soul 
Forebodings of some wild catamity, 
The very day-light seem’d not to be poir'd 
Down from the sun—a ghastly glimmering haze 
Sent upwards from the earth ; while every face 
Look’d wan and sallow, gliding through the streets 
That echoed in the darkness. When the veil 
OF mist was drawn aside, there hung the sun 
Io the unrejoicing atmosphere, blood-red, 
And beamless in his wrath. At morn and even, 
And through the dismal day, that fierce aspect 
Glared on the city, and many a wondering group 
Gazed till they scarce believed it was the sun. 
—Did any here behold, as I beheld, 
That phantom who three several nights appear’d, 
Sitting upon a cloud-built throne of state 
Right o'er St Paul's Cathedral? On that throne 
At the dead hour of night he took his seat, 
And monarch-like stretch'd out his mighty arm 
That shone like lightning. Yn that kingly motion 
‘There seem’d a steadfast threat'niug—and his features, 
Gigantic “neath their sh#lowy diadem, 
Frown’d, as the phantom vow'd within bis heart 
Pegdition to the city. Then he rose, 








Majestic spectre! keeping still his face 
Towards the domes beneath, and disappear’d, 
Still threatening with his outstretch’d arm of light, 
Into a black abyss behind the clouds. 
YOIGE FROM THE CROWD. 
saw him—on the very night I saw him, 
When first the Plague broke out. 
THIAD MAN. 
And saw ye not 
‘The sheeted corpses stalking through the sky 
In long, long troops together—yet all silent, 
And, unobservant of each other, gliding 
Down a dark flight of steps that seem’d to lead 
Into the bosom of eternity? 
VOICE FROM THE CROWD. 
Go on, go on—tell us of what thou sawest: 
‘Thou art a scholar, and thy tongue can speak 
Even like a written book, What sawest thou else? 
THIRD MAN. 
T have seen hearses moving through the sky ! 
Not few and solitary, as on earth 
‘They pass us hy upon a lonesome road, 
But thousands, tens of thousands moved along 
In grim procession—a long league of plumes 
‘Tossing in the storm that roar'd aloft in heaven, 
Yet bearing onwards through the hurricane, 
A black, a silent, a wild cavalcade 
That nothing might restrain ; til in a moment 
‘The heavens were freed, and all the sparkling stars 
Look'd through the blue and empty firmament! 
vOICe. 
They all foretold the Plague. 
THIAD MAN. 
And I have seen 
A mighty clurch-yard spread its dreary realms 
O'er half the visible heavens—a chitrch-yard blacken’d 
ceaseless funerals, that besieged the gates 
ith lamentation and a wailing echo. 
Orr that atrial cemet’'ry hung a bell 
Upon a black and thund'rous-looking cloud, 
And thereat intervals it swung and toll’d 
Throuyhout the startled sky! Not I alone, 
Bat many thousands heard it—leaping up, 
Not knowing whether it might be a dream, 
As if an earthquake shook them from their beds, 
Nor dared again to sleep. 
FIRST WOMAN. 
Cease, cease that jargon 
About sights seen in the sky. The city shows 
Phantoms, and hearses, and church-yards enow, 
Without recourse to visions in the heaven.. 
vorcr. 
Heed not that foolish wretch—go on, go on, 
I love to fect my hair stand up on end, 
And my heart beat till § cam hear its sound. 
THIRD MAN. 
Dost not remember that black stormy night, 
When all at once the hurricano ceased, 
And silence came as suddenly as light 
Barsting on darkness? In that awful hush 
The city like a panting monster lay, 
Fearful of danger which it knew not of, 
‘Yet felt thac it was near. Then overhead, 
As from a floating cloud, a mighty voice 
Came like the roar of ocean, « Death! death! death '» 
A thousand echoes wail'd the giant-ery 
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Faintlier and faintlier—till once more the storm 
Rose on the night, and that portentous voice 
Left the pale city quaking in its fear. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
His words are like a dream—more terrible 
These sights and sounds from the disastrous sky 
Than all the real terrors of the Plague. 
FIRST MAN. 
Come, woman ! with that wild and coal-black eye, 
Let us hear thee speak! no idle dreamer thou ! 
Tike that emile of scorn and bitterness. 
FURST WOMAN. 
T cannot say that I distike the Plague. 
Good faith! it yields rare harvest to the poor 
Who are industrious, and will sit by night 
Round beds where richer servants dare not come. 
Yet after all ’t is not the Plague that kiils, 
But fear. A shake of the head—a sapient look— 
Two or three ugly words mutter'd through the teeth— 
Will yo long way to send unto his grave 
A soldier who has stood fire in his day. 
And as for women, and the common run 
OF men—for instance mercers, lawyers’ clerks, 
And othera not worth mentioning, they die, 
If a sick-nnrse only look upon her watch 
To know the hour of the night, What matters it? 
In a hundred years—all will be well again. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
You must have seen rare sights in your time, good wo- 
man! 
viast woman.‘ 
T have seen for two months past some score i’ the day 
Give up the ghost. No easy business 
To lay so many out. When they paid well, 
I did my office neatly-~but the poor 
Or niggardly, I put them overhand 
In a somewhat careless way—gave them a stretch 
Or two—down with their eye-lids—shut their mouths, 
And #0 I left them. "T was but slovenly work. 
SECOND WOMAN, 
Ha! ha! ha!—Why wert thou so kind, brave wench! 
Unto the lary cruel-hearted rich? 
They owe at least one kindness to the poor. 
Lot them feel what still they preach of —gratitude. 
FIRST WOMAN. 
I know not what the gentry and nobility 
Think of this way of burial. In they go, 
Beggar and banker, porter, gentleman, 
‘The cinder-wench and my white-handed lady, 
Into one pit. O rare! rare bed-fellows! 
There they all lie in uncomplaining sleep. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
Canst give some little history of the dead? 


FIRST WOMAN, 

Yes—I could make your pale face paler still, 

Did I chuse to be talkative—but one 

Short history of a wretch who died to-day 

1 will give—and his name was Rivington. 

Eternal curses blast that hateful name!— 

Curst be he even within the crowded grave! 

And may his lingering spirit feel the pressure 

Of a hundred corpses weighing down its life, 

In agony and torment, dowa to helt! 
SECOND WOMAN. 


Come, for the story—yon may spare your curses. 





God wot! you waste your breath. The gentleman 
fs dead—I ‘il warrant chat his soul's ta’en care of. 
FIRST WOMAN. 
1 was sent for to a honse that was Plague-struck 
To lay out two small children. Rivington! 
Methought I knew that name. Could it be he 
Whom twenty years before I knew too well 
Among the towers of Oxford, where he studied, 
As some said, for the church ; a worthy son 
OF such a mother—no less worthy child 
Of such a rare nurse—Oxford and the church! 
At once I knew the caitiff, a8 he lay 
Dying alone ‘mid his dead family, 
Whose blue-swollen faces had a look in them 
Of their most wicked father. Had they lived, 
They had been evil—no good could have come 
From blood of his—it had a taint in it. 
I had forgot to mention that his wife 
Was likewise lying dead. Poor soul! her face 
Was beautiful, and seem'd the face of sorrow 
Rather than of death. Much no doubt had she suffer'd, 
Married for ten long years to such a husband! 
When I bad done my duty, « Where 's your gold 1» 
Yask’d this master of a famity, 
Who with a fix'd and stupid face was sitting 
Idic in his chair, « Where, ruffian! is your gold?« 
But, to make short a rather tedious story, 
He knew me—knew that I was come to curse him, 
To howl my dying curses in his ear, 
Nor would [ listen to his cowardly voice, 
Imploring mercy and forgiveness. Curse him! 
SECOND WOMAN. 
What was his crime? 1 
FIRST WOMAN. 
We were three sisters once, 
Happy and young, and some thought beautiful, 
And by our cheerful industry supported 
Our palsied mother. But this demon came, 
And by his wheedling arts and tempting gold, 
Unknown to one another we all fell 
Into sin, and shame, and sorrow. Our sick mother 
Died of a broken heart—one sister died 
In childbed—and consumption bred of grief 
Soon took away another. I alone, 
Reserved for farther woe and wickedness, 
Lived on—but yet methinks this one small day, 
Those two blest hours in which I saw him dying, 
That minute when the rattle in his throat 
Closed his vile tongue for ever, and the moment 
When one convulsive gasp left him a corpse, 
Gave me my share of earthly happiness, 
And life feels life thus sweeten'd by revenge. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
Felt you no little twinging of remorse, 
Thinking on days when I suppose you loved him? 
FIRST WOMAN. 
I never loved him, and he knows what love 
He bore to me. Both had our punishment! 
I for my folly, vanity and pride, 
Base love of gold (for then that love was base 3 
Which now is right, and just, and necessary) 
Have led a houseless life of infamy, 
Despised, curst, fondled, starved. He for his lust, 
Unnumberd lies, and fearless cruelty, 
Hath seen his children die before his face, 
And his wife perish, stricken into desth a 
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id the screaming of insanity. Remorse 
Distrb'd his ruffled bed and dug his grave; 
While she, within whose breast he often lay, 
With the countnance of a fury glared upon him, 
And shook the dying caitiff in the pangs 
Of pain and of despair. The hand of God 
‘Was there in me its worthless instrument. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
Let’s go to merry-making—right good friends 
We two shall make. Left naked in the street 
Was I, a little infant by its mother 
Exposed to death. I in a poor-house pase’d 
My hated, hateful youth ; my womanhood 
Like thine was chietly pass'd where I began 
My chance existence—in the street; and now 
Without a Friend, food, money, or a home, 
‘What care I for the Plague? Let us go, my friend, 
To merry-making. : 
FIRST MAN. 
All this is mighty well, 
But leads to nothing. Wilt thou rob a church, 
Good master Pale-face?. Wilt thou rob a church, 
And share ‘mid this our ragged company 
The general spoilt 
SECOND MAN. 
Why, any place but a church! 
FIRST MAN. 
Wa! thou 'rt a scrupulous robber! and the sound 
Of these psalm-singing, shrill-voiced choristers 
Would frighten thee, gliding through the moonlight- 
aisle. 
Troth, man! ’t is well worth fighting with a ghost 
For such a booty. Silver candlesticks, 
Gold-gilt, are standing idle on the altar, 
Themselves a boy-load ! and they say a Crozier 
Most richly ornamented may be found 
Ina lucky nook,—no despicable bauble! 
But ten times worth such trifles, think thou, Jesuit! 
On the bright vesecls for communion-service, 
Of massy silver, which the surpliced priest 
With both hands gives unto the trembling grasp 
Of young communicants, When melted down 
They will make us all as rich as Cresus, Come! 
Let us off to the Cathedral. 
SECOND MAN. 
I for one 
Stay where I am, or seek some other duty. 
"T is absolute sacrilege. 1 could not sleep 
I€ 1 bad lent a hand to rob a church, 
I go not there to pray—neither will I go 
To steal—'t is little short of sacrilege. 
However, I am not obstinate, and 't is pity 
To part from pleasant company—suppose 
We break into some house that is Plague-struck? 
Its tenants probably are dead—or dying, 
And will make small resistance—to kill such 
Cannot be well called murder. 
SEVRRAL. VOICES. 
‘Agreed! agreed! 
[A wild ery is heard, and a half-naked Man 
comes raving furiously along. 
SECOND MAN. 
"T is the mad prophet! for God's sake let him pass. 
, MANIAC. 
‘Woe! woe! unto the city! woe! woe! woe! 
The} Prince of the air his palace fills to-day 








With wicked spirits in their guilt destroy'd. 
Repent! repent! before the red-eyed Wrath 
Wither you to ghosts. His bloody scimitar 
Is waving o'er the city. On your knees 
Fall down, ye wild blasphemers!—’T is too late. 
Woe! woe! unto the city! woe! woe! woe! 
SECOND MAN. 

‘We neither rob a church nor house this night. 

‘MANIAC. 
Repent, ye miserable troop of ghosts. 

SECOND NAN. 

We cannot repent—fear binds us fast to guilt. 

MANIAC. 
Avother month, and I am left alone 
In the vast city, shrieking like a demon! 
Condemn’d to an eternal solitude 
Peopled but by ghosts, that wil) not, will not speak! 
All gliding past me, wan and silently, 
With curses in their eyes, and death-like frost 
Breathed from their bony hands, whose scornful fingers 
Keep pointing at me rooted to the stones, 
‘That yield no sound to comfort my stopp’d heart. 

crown. 

O what a dreadful dream envelops him! 

MANIAC. 
My sins have brought this judgment on the city. 
One sin there is that may not be forgiven, 
And that was mine: so from the lurid sky 
Down eame the mighty and the fearful God, 
And like a flash of lightning wither'd up 
The hearts of his poor creatures. I alone 
Am doom’d to live for ever in the depths 
OF lifeless silence, which my madden’d shrieks 
Jn vain will starde, like a lonely bird 
Wailing unheeded in a vast sea-cave. 
—O Jesus! thou Destroyer! once again 
Thy voice of thunder stuns me, Woe! woe! woe! 
—The streets do run with blood! and groans of death 
As with an earthquake shake the toppling walls. 
Down falls yon spire~huzza! down, down to hell. 
Why stare ye so, ye dumb and pale-faced ghosts? 
O for a whirlwind's wing to sweep you away 
Like broken clouds, or the autumnal leaves 
Hissing through the cold heart of a dreary wood. 
—I hear the voice!—Woe! woe! unto the city—woe! 

woe! woe! 





[ He rushes away shrieking. 
FIRST MAN. 
© base and wretched cowards! by the shrieks 
Of a poor madman scared and terrified! 
Thus they who take their conscience by the beard, 
And laugh to scorn the voice that cannot lie, 
At their own shadows start! now palsy-stricken 
By the ravings of a drivelling idiot. 
FIRST WOMAN. 

See where heaven dawns on hell! Even if the path 
Of that tormented demon, onward floats 
‘An Angel! Mercy following Despair! 

SECOND WOMAN. 
Let us fall down and worship her. 


Enter Macoavenz (dressed in white, with a Bible in 
her hand). 


FIRST WOMAN. 
It is the lovely Lady no one knows, 
Who walks through lonesome places day and night, 
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Giving to the poor who have no earthly friend ; 
To the dying comfort, to the dead a grave! 

Tam a harden’d sinner, yet my heart 

Softens at that smile ; and when J hear her voice, 
I feel as in my days of innocence. 


MAGDALENE. 
Rise up, my sisters and my brothers, rise! 
vorce. 
How graciously she speaks unto the poor! 
Angels have walk’d this earth. If thou art one, 
‘And that voice tells thou art, whate’er its words, 
Let us still kneel before thee! sinful we! 
And in our lives most desperately wicked ; 
Yet, child of heaven! believe us when we say 
Religion hath not wholly left our hearts. 
MAGDALENE. 
O piteous spectacle! by my very birth 
Lam a creature sinful as yourselves! 
And if my life have freer been from gailt, 
I owe the blessing of my innocence 
To Him whose blood can change the hue of sin 
Toto the whiteness of thrice-driven snow. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
We are too wicked now to hope for pardon. 
MAGDALENE. 
Ye are not lost, but think that ye are 80, 
‘And therefore will not hope. Cheer up your souls! 
Calmness will lead to hope, and hope to faith, 
And faith unto that awful happiness 
That walks unquaking through the shades of death, 
Triumphant over nature's agony. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
Walk not away! speak to us yet a while! 
MAGDALENE. 
Return unto your homes, ail ye that own 
A home—a blessing even when desolate. 
If young or old or sick be pining there, 
Think on the comfort of the Comforter. 
If all have perish'd, tura your eyes to Him 
Who dwells in Zion, and you need not fear 
The dreadful stillness of unlook'd-for death. 
I will pray with you; ne'er forget your prayers! 
Even now you felt how sweet it was to bless 
Me, a poor sinful creature, since you think 
‘That nature framed me kind and pitiful. 
Pray unto Him who loved you on the cross! 
Evening and morn and noon-day worship Him, 
‘And what although your homes be desolate? 
Your hearts will sing for joy—even as the lark 
’Mid evening sunshine hymning up the sky, 
Forgetful that since morn the spoiler’s hand 
Had torn her low-huilt nest. 
SECOND WOMAN. 
O that the Plague 
Would strike me dead before thou disappear !— 
For when thy heavenly face hath pass'd away, 
What shail protect me from the ghastly looks, 
The broken voice, of guiit and agony? 
MAGDALENK. 
Promise to pass this night in prayer. 
SEVERAL VOICES. 
We promise. 
FIRST MAN. 
She is indeed most beautiful! © misery, 
To think that heaven is bur a dream of fools! 





{ They kneel down before her. 


Why gaze I on her thus, as if J felt her 
To be immortal! Something touch’d my sou! 
In that sad voice which earth can ne’er explain, 
Something quite alien 1o our troubled being, 
That carried on my soul into the calm. 
; OF that eternal ocean!—Can it be? 
Can a smile—a word—destroy an atheist's creed? 
Ha! this is mockery! 
SECOND WOMAN. 
See how she waves 
{ Her snow-white hand, from which a blessing falls 
On all the crowded street! How silently 
The starry midnight passes o'er our heads! 
How gladsome the pure moonlight! Oh! that angel 
Bath by her heauty and her innocence 
Won the great God of mercy to look down 
On the children of despair. We part in peace! 








SCENE IV. 


Faanxront sitting beside the bodies of his Mother and 
ttle Brother.—The Prizst and Witmor standing 


at some distance. 


FRANKFORT, 
Thou need’st not look with such sad eyes on me, 
Beloved old man! On that rountenance 

I now have gazed so Jong, that its deep calm 
Hath sunk into my heart. 


PRIEST. 
The comforter 
Math come to thee in solitude, 


FRANKFORT. 
When left 
Wich this still image, I confess my voice 
Called upon her joud and franticly 
To start up into life. Even then a smile 
Came o’er her face, a sweet uphraiding smile, 
; That silently reproved my senseless grief. 
O look upon her face! eternity 
Is shadow’d there! a pure immortal calm, 
| Whose presence makes the tumult of this world 
Pass like a fleeting breeze, and through the soul 
Breathes the still ether of a loftier climate! 
PRIEST. 
Many sweet faces have I seen in death, 
But never one like this, Death beautifies 
Even the stern face of guilt; and 1 have seen 





The troubled countenance of a sinful man 
Breatlied over, soon as life had pass away, 

With a soft delicate shade,—as from the wing 

OF Innocence, returning to shed tears 

Over the being she had loved in youth. 

But here lies perfect beauty! her meck face 

Free as that child’s from any touch of sin, 

Yet shining with that loftier sanctity 

| That holds communion with the promised heavens. 
FRANKFORT (to Wrtmor). 


‘Her sleep! see where they trickle silently 

\ Down that unmoving cheek, that feels them not, 

As if they flow'd from eyes that may not weep. 

WILMOT. 

My friend! may I kneel down and kiss her cheek? 
FRANKFORT. 

{ Start not at feeling that fair face so cold! 

J often said that I would bring my friend = 








Kind friend! thou weep’st!, Such tears will not distarb 
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To see my mother. Lo! I have fulfill'd 


My promise! There she lies! 


— 








wiLmor. 
As I touch’d her lips 
Methought her dead face smiled a blessing on me! 
FRANKFORT. 
Take thou this ringlet of her auburn hair: 
‘T is a sweet auburn, mingled though it be 
With the soft silvery grey ! and be it blended 
With these thick-clustering curls of undimm’d joy, 
In beauty parted from the radiant head 
OF this delightful child, and for my sake 
Keep them for ever! 
PRIEST, 
If deserved by love, 
Part of these holy relies should Le mine. 
FRANKFoar. 
Alt ay!—Now may [ask whose pious care 
lath placed these death-flowers ere! Methinks I read 
Jn the fair disposition of these flowers 
The delicate language of a female hand, 
Not unforgetful of the skill that cheer'd 
Its ours of happier task, even in the sad 
Graceful adornment of the dead! One hand, 
One hand alone on all the earth was worthy 
To place these flowers—but it is far away! 
PRIEST. 
What if chat hand it were? 
PHANKFONT, 
Nay! mack me not. 
Haply thou heardest not nvy words aright. 
phigsr. 
One hand alone thon rightly said’st was worthy 
To fix that wreat’.. The fingers of that hand 
Stirr'd not the braided hair that they did touch, 
Nor moved one fold upon the funeral sheet, 
So that the flowers they shed seem’d dropping there 
Ina dewy shower from heaven! Thy Magdalene 
It was indeed whose fingers dress’d the dead. 
FRANKFORT. 
Magdalene! and in the midst of this fell Plague! 
Mine is a most mysterious destiny, 
—0 spirit of ny mother! pardon me, 
Though with thy dead body lying in my sight, 





| My soul with pangs returns unto the living, 





If Magdalene indeed be with the living! 

That ainile bath life in it, O diest old man, 

Thou art indced the servant of the Lord! 
Puesr. 

She lives! and even now is on her way 

To attend thy mother's funeral! 





FRANKFORT. 
Speak—speak— 
PRigsr. 
She is an orplian. 
FRANKFORT. 
O my heart is dry! 
Were Magdalene’s sclf a corpse I could not weep. 


PRIEST, 
Teed not tell at length the mournful tale, 
Three happy weeks with their delighted daughter 
They walh’d the eity—and the day was fix'd 
For their return unto their native mountains. 
But the Plague came— 
FRANKFORT (passionately), 
They surely were not thrown, 











| In the face of pity weeping al! in vain, 








Together thrown into that ghastly pit— 
PRIEST. 
°T was easy then to find a place of rest 
In consecrated ground, and they were buried, 
The very day they died, in a quiet spot 
Even not without its beauty, at the foot 
Of a small tree that Nature's self had planted, 
In a city churehyard standing quite alone. 
FRANKFORT, 
And where was Magdalene on the burial-day? 
PRIEST. 
T must not speak to thee of that one day! 
Bat it is past and gone, and: Magdalene 
‘This is all I dare to utter, 
an air that memory anay not breathe, 
ack oblivion hath her sacred ground 
Guasded for aye by woe and misery. 
FRANKFORT. 
Buried in a city “mid ‘owd of tombs! 
Those floating locks blench’d hy the ocean storms 
Through many a perilous miduight—and that head, 
On which the snows of aye were gently falling 
Through the hush'd air of peace—both in the earth! 
—Spoke they not of a burial-place far off? 
PMEST. 
They did—but with a smile. 
FRANEPORT, 
It matters not, 
—There is a litle churchyard on the side 
OF a low hill, that hangs o'er Kydal-lake, 
Behind the house where Magdalene was born. 
Most beautiful it is; a vernal glade 
Enclosed with wooded rocks! where a few graves 
Lie shelter'd sleeping in eternal calm, 
Go thither when you will, and that green spot 
Is bright with sunshine, There they hoped to lie! 
And there they often spoke to Magdalene 
Of their own dying day. For death put on 
The countenance of an angel in the place 
Which he had sanctified. I see the spot 
Which they lad chosen for their sleep—Dut far, 
0 far away from that sweet sanctuary 
rest, and all its depth of sunny calm! 
ks my Magdalene never dare return 
Yo her native cottage. 
















PRrEsT. 
No! she only smited 
When I implored her to forsake the city; 
qT said she would not leave her parents’ hones. 
Fain had she each day visited your mather, 
But fear’d to bring infectiona—— 
FRANKFOR’ 








O my mother! 
Forgive me, heaven! J had not sure forgotten 
That { arm listening to thee by her coffin! 
My Magdalene’s care was vain—she came at last, 
As these sad deathflowers tell. 

PRtKST. 





Not in some spot 
Apart from death, in deathlike loneliness 
Doth Magdalene dwell. ‘Throughout the livelong day, 
And uumy a livelong night, for these three months, 
Hath she been ministering at the dying bed, 
From whieh, with an uanatural cowardice, 
Affection, arilent in the times of joy, 
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Had fled,—perhaps to stumble o'er the grave. 
— What! though thy Magdalene heretofore had known 
Only the name of sorrow, living far 
Within the heart of peace, with birds and flocks, 
‘The fowers of the earth, and the high stars of heaven 
Companions of her love and innocenees 
Ye she who, in that region of delight, 
Slumbher'd in the sunshine, or the shelter'd shade, 
Rose with the rising storm, and like an angel, 
With hair unraffled in its radiance, stood 
Beside the couch of tossing agony ; 
‘As undistusb'd as om some vernal day 
Walking alone through mountain-solitude, 
To bring home in her arms a new-yean’d lamb 
‘Too feeble for the snow! 
FRANKFORT. 
¥ wonder not! 
Its beauty was most touching, and J loved 
The bright and smiling surface of her soul : 
But I have gazed with adoration 
Upon its awful depths profoundly calm, 
Seen far down shadowing the sweet face of heaven. 
PRIEST. 
Many think she bears a charm against the Plague; 
And they are not deceived. A charm she hath, 
But hidden not in ring or amulet, 
Sleeping in the quiet of her sinless soul. 
Soine think she is a spirit—many look 
With twars of sorrow on a mortal creature 
Whom death may steal away—but all agree 
That a thing so pitcous, kind, and beautiful, 
Did never walk hefore upon this earth. 
[ The door opens, and MAGDALENE enters. 
PRIEST. 
Behold the blessed one of whom we speak ! 
maavatae (seeing Frankfort and Wilmot kneeling 
with their faces on the bed), 
Haply some sorrowing friends unknown ta me! 
PRankrore (rising ). 
Magdalene! my holy Magdalene ! 

MAGDALENE (throwing herself down beside him), 
Hush! hush! my Frankfort! thus f fold one arm 
Round thy blest neck, and with the other thes: 

J touch the silent dead | 

FRANKFORT. 

O Magdalene! 

-T is a wild night of bliss and misery. 

MAGDALENE. 
We both are orphans. 

FRANKFORT. 

Hush! I know it all.— 
An anyel’s arms are round me—No! a mortal’s— 
‘A mortal thing sublimed and beautified 
By woes that would have broken many a heast. 
In thy embrace what do I care for death ! 
In ev'ry breathing of thy holy bosom 
1 fecl contentment, faith, and picty; 
Nor can the shadow of this passing world 
Kreathed o'er thy face of perishable heauty, 
fiedim thy holy spirit—it is bright, 
Nor scems to lied that gushing flood of tears. 
prtest (to WitMoT). 

Let us retire. The hour is drawing near, 
Fix’d for the funeral. 








That angel, with her dewy voice, and eyes 
More dewy still, to stand beside the grave, 
And show my friend how beautiful in heaven 
His mother now must be! That silent smile 
‘To resignation might convert despair ! 
[ Priest and Wiumot retire. 











SCENE V. 
A Churchyard—Midnight—a clear Moon and serene 


Sky—a new-dug grave clove to the church-wall, on 
which are leaning the Sexton and his Assistant. 


SEXTON. 


"Eis a decent job cnongh; for a beginner, 
You 








our spade in no unpromising way, 
when onr churchyard business revives, 
cl that pit with its great ugly mouth— 
is the ruin of the trade)—you'll make, my boy, 
A very pretty yrave-digger. But hark ye! 
When standing good five feet below the sod, 
2s open, and don’t fling the gravel 
Into my face, thon screech-owl, Stretch thyself 
Up boldly like the son of a grave-digger, 
And fot e bank above thee neat and trim, 
L wish to have some credit in my graves ; 
And even although the kinsfolk he poor judges, 
And mind these things but little, have an eye, 
A grave-diggyer’s eye, Uhat loves to a nicety 
To sce a trench drawn for its awn dear sake, 
—Why art thou shivering there, thou Aspen-leaf ? 
BoY. 

I never Siked to walk through a chprchyard, 
And now, at the very dead hour o' the night, 
This standing overhead within a grave 
Math made me colder than an icicle,— 
Ay, nuinb as any grave-stone of them all. 
Twould not care to dig a grave in a field 
Out in the country, and by good daylight; 
But to keep poking in a deep black hole, 
In the middle of a pavement of grave-stones, 
With such 4 ghostlike moon above one’s head, 
And flinging out, instead of yood plain pebbles, 
Still yellow-yrinning and worm-caten skulls !— 
—'fis shocking work. 

SEXTON, 

Fie! yon disgrace your trade, 
You jackanapes! an ancient noble tule. 
T'll get some bunyler of a village-sexton, 
Some bell-ringer well versed in psulmody, 
To bury thee like a dog, and lay thy coffin 
With the wrong end to the headstone, Out on thee! 

Boy. 

I think, old man! with both feet in the grave, 
As one may say— 






thine 




























SEXTON. 
Uo! ho! advice, thou parrot! * 

With both feet in the grave! I will be singing 

Over my work for many a year to come, 

When thou, and chicken-hearted birds like thee, 

Will all be caged. Death loves a grave~digger, 





j And would not ure a hair apon his head. 


As for the Plague, he is afraid of us— 
With a mattock and a stovel o'er my shoulder 
He looks at me, and passes to sueh gare , 


wILMOT. | 


lleaven in mercy sent | ‘As thou, aud smooth-faced mitidens like to thee. 
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Didst ever see the lady and her child 
Whose grave we have becn digging ?—for if so, 
And yet hast felt no pity at thy work, 
Thou wouldst not scruple for a yeliow King Charles 
To.bury a Christian lying in a trance. 
SEXTON, 
Six years ago, I buried her aod husband, 
As proper brave a man as Cer was laid 
Under the turf. { have known the family 
Three enerations, and I loved dem all. 
But where's the use of whimpering like a child 
‘That never saw a grave? Yet, by my spade, 
Think if U had any tears to shed 
T would waste them all upon this very mould ! 
For a sweeter lady never walk'd to church 
Nor stepp'd across a grave-stone. She is in heaven ! 
And he who thinks so well may dig her grave 
As merrily ag a gard'ner in the spring. 
boy. 

! yonder two men standing with drawn swords! 

We shall be suurder'd, 





SEXTON. 
Murder’d? that's a trifle. 

But rabb'd of all onr money. Hold it fast 

If you know where to find it—grave-diggers 

Suitl earry gold about them at their work. 

They" murder, rob, and bury us in a twinkling. 

[The Sexton and Boy stand silent within the 
shadow of the Church-wall, and WALsiNouam 
and FitzGraatn approach. 

FITZGERALD. 


This place is fitter for our present purpose 


Than that we fix'd before, Here is a grave 

Just ready for thy body, Walsingham ! 

Thou mayst lave warmer lodgings for the night 

At the price of one small word—« forgiveness.» 
‘WALSINGHAM. 

Methinks such high-toned pride but ill becomes. 

Ascenc tike this, What! ask forgiveness 

Of such a thing as thou—while the Great God 

Beholds us standing here with murd'rous thoughts 

Upon the dark brink of eternity ! 


Thiak what thou art, and what thou soon mayst be. 


FITZGERALD. 
Fool! villain! liar! thus do § retort 
Thy insupportable wards. Thine is the pride— 
The harden'd scorn is thine. But the hour is past 
In which I might have purdon'd thee—and now 
Look at this rapier, and prepare to die. 

WALSINGHAM. 
Tam no coward. Yea! T wish to die— 
But in the shadow of tle house of God! 
I must not be a murderer. 

FITZGERALD. 

House of God! 

Right pious words! but they will not avail thee! 
I think the Plame might well have scared such dreams, 
Beat cherish'd in the nursery, or hy women 
Whose faint hearts lean when sinking on religion. 
God cares, forsooth, for us his worshippers! 
Yet though we perish thousands in one night, 
And like the brutes are buried, still we eal] hii 
Lord—Priest and Father, and still hope to 1 
Even from the erowded pit where we lie smother 
Likg bees in brimstone,—to rise beautiful, 














ar to God's throne, spirits glorified t 
O hitter mockery! Look into that pit 
| With all its dread corruption steaming wp 
To heaven, like an unheeded sacrifice, 
And then dare talk of immortality. 
sexton (discovering himself). 
Terave your pardon—but I did not dig 
That grave for you, much-honour'd gentlemen. 
It is bespoken, and the worthy owner 
In half an hour will caine to take possession. 
T have heard of people fighting for small 
Or none—but entting throats in a churchyard 
Is something new, and "t is an ugly practice. 
FIrzGenato (rushing on WALSINGHAM). 
Here’s at thy heart! 
[He receives Watsincnam’s sword in his heart, and 
(falls, exclaiming, 
‘O Christ! stone-dead ! stone-dead! 
SEXTON. 
Killing no murder—'T was in self-defence, 
You've a quick eye, good sir! or he had pink’d you. 
These swords are ugly and nnbandy things; 
T never liked them. 
WALSINGHAM. 
Now Lam a murderer! 
That hideous name befits me! 1 have sent him, 
In all the blindness of his atheist heart, 
To his dread audit! Pho! his blood will redden 
| Upon my hands for ever. Wretch that Lam! 
SEXTON. 


And 











se, 








Thear them coming. 
WALSINGHAM. 
Whont dost thon hear coming? 
SEXTON, 
Listen! and hear the holy sound of psalms. 

[The funeral approaches the grave where WALSING- 
HAM is sifting near the dead body,—MaGoacent, 
Tsapet, Patgst, 'Ranxrort, and WiLmor. 

PRIEST. 
1 What shocking sight is this?’ O Walsingham, 
My much-beloved and much-erring boy! 
1} fear that thon hast done # deed of sin, 
4 ¥or which remorse will haunt thee all thy days. 
WALSINGHAM. 
I hear thy voice, but dare not lift thy eyes 
Up to thy solemn countenance. J could bear 
Thy anger, but the pity of the righteous 
Speaks ro the little virtue that is left 
In my distracted soul, and when T hear it, 
O that in dumb deaf darkness I could Sie! 
FRANKFORT, 





We two are brothers in calamity. 
WALSINGHAM, 
Frankfort? O now I know who fille that coffin: 
| Behold how with these blood-bedabbled hands 
I tremble in the presence of her corpse. 
Look here—look here—upon this stiffening body! 
Its face convulsed, eries out ea murderer !+ 
[He flings himself down. 
SEXTON. 
There was no murder. 





Mauslanghter at the worst. 
FRANKEORT. 





| He heers us not—lost in the agony 
| OF his remorse, A more compassionate spirit— 
! One more averse to the shedding uf man’s Llood, 
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Yet of his own more prodigal, never graced 
The name of seaman. 
PRIEST. 
Shali we drop the coffin 

Into the grave? The hour has come at last! 
Art thou prepared to hear the funeral service? 
Or wilt thou go behind that tomb and wait~— 

FRANKFORT. 
‘The funeral service is most beautiful, 
And I can listen to it with the tears? 
Of a resigned sorrow. I remember 
The day hefore I bade a last farewell 
To her who is in heaven—we did partake 
Together of the body of our Lord. 
As we were walking homewards from the church, 
With eyes where a sublime devotion smiled, 
My mother look’d at me, and gently whisper'd, 
« Whate'er may be thy doom, [ feel resign’ ; 
And if J am not when my son returns, 
Recall to mind this blessed sacrament, 
And think of me with Christ.» 

MAGOALENE. 

Lean on my heart, 





For now the trial comes. 
{The coffin descends into the grave. 
VRANKBORT. 
Fling, fing the earth 
Less rudely on her coffin! Magdalene! 
Sce how it disappears! (final close 
‘Yo sunny years of joy aud happiness! 
All perish’d in that dull and hideous sound! 
MAGDALENE, 
No mortal ever led a happier life. 
Hor husband died and she was sorrowful, — 
But misery ne'er disturb’d her soul serene, 
‘That like a place of worship aye was husht 
By day and night,—or with the voice of hymns 
Singing most sweetly to the ear of heaven. 
FRANKFORT. 
I wonder not so much that she hath died, 
‘As that a soul so perfect should have lived 
So long in this sad world.—My little William, 
Ruried in ail thy heauty—fare thee well! 
Thank God! I never said an unkind word 
‘To the sweet infant! Tears were in his eyes, 
When last I went to sea—and when I said, 
‘That I would bring him home the lovelicst shells, 
tle smiled and wept. lis face is smiling now 
Far, far down in the darkness of the grave. 
{They all kneel down around the grave. 








ACT WH. 
SCENE 1. 

The Past and Witmor walking in a square of the 
City, — Bvening after the funeral of Frankeoat’s 
mother. 

WILMOT. 

How eweetly have I felt the evening-calm 

Come o'er the tumult of the busy day 

in a great city! when the silent stars 

Stole out so gladsome through the dark-blue heavens, 

All undisturh’d hy any restless noise 

Sent from the domes and spires that Jay beneath, 

Ilush’d as the clouds of night. 





PRIEST. 
Even now 't is so, 

Didst thon e’er see a more resplendent moon? 
Asky more cloudless—thicker set with stars? 

WILMOT, 
The night is silent—silent was the day. 
fut now methinks that sky's magnificence 
Parkencth the desolation on the earth! 
Even such the silence of a beautiful sea 
Rolling o'er a thousand wrecks. 

PRIEST. 

Let us sit down 

Upon this seat, beneath its sheltering trees ; 
And if my soul can face the fearful things 
Which it has seen and suffer'd, thou shalt hear 
{low a whole city perish'd—a whole city! 
For, walking on the shore we rightly call 
The ocean calm, though distant waves be breaking 
With melancholy dash against the rocks. 

wiLMor, 
Fit place it is for such wild colloquy ! 
These empty houses, and that half-built spire, 
Standing with all its idle scaffolding — 

PRIEST. 
Tace a thonsand sights thou can’st not see, 
Glimmering around me—confused sights of woe 
Mingling in the train of joy and happiness. 
Sweet lovely children all around my feet 
Are sporting—for this wide square was the play-yround 
Where the bright families of prosperous men 
Walk’d in the sunshine with their fairy dresses, 
Laughing ‘mid the flowers! —O many a slow-paced 

hearse 

I see—and little coffins borne along 
Beneath some solitary mourner's arm. 
Mix'd are these images of fife and death ! 
For while 1 muse upon the silent face 
Of one dead infant, crowds of living spirits 
Come singing by-~and though I see a coffin, 
‘They sec it not, but glide with sunny feet 
O'er the black pall, then disappear for ever. 

WILMOT, 
Came it on a sudden? 


PRIEST. 

Like a thunder-peal 
One morn a rumour turn'd the city pale; 
And the tongues of men, wild-staring on each other, 
Utter’d with faltering voice one little word, 
« The Plague!» Then many heard within their dreams 
At dead of night a voice foreboding woe, 
And rose up in their terror, and forsook 
Homes, in the haunted darkness of despair 
No more endurable, As thunder quails 
‘Th’ inferior creatures of the air and earth, 
So baw'd the Plague at once all buman souls, 
And the brave man beside the natural coward 
Walk'd trembling. On the restless multitude, 
Thoughtlessly toiling through a busy life, 
Nor liearing in the tumult of their souls 
The ordinary language of decay, 
A voice came down that made itself be heard, 
And they started from delusion when the touch 
Of Death’s benuthing fingers suddenly 
Swept off whole crowded streets into the grave. 
Then rose a direful struggle with the Pest ! 
And all the ordinary forms of life 
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Moved onwards with the violence of despair. 
Wide flew the crowded gates of theatres, 
And a pale frightful audience, with their souls 
Looking in perturbation through the glare 
Of a convulsive laughter, sat and shouted 
At obscene ribaldry and mirth profane. 
There yet was beard parading through the strects 
War-musie, and the soldier's tossing plumes 
Moved with their wonted pride, O idle show 
Of these poor worthless instruments of death, 
Themselves devoted! Childish mockery! 

At which the Plague did scoff, who in one night 
‘The trumpet silenced and the plumes laid low. 
As yet the Sabbath-day—though trnly fear 
Rather than piety fill’d the house of God— 
Received an outward homage. On the street 
Friends yet met Friends, and dared to interchange 
A cautious greeting—and firesides there were 
Where still domestic happiness survived 
‘Mid an unbroken family ; while the soul, 
H 

In endless schemes to overcome the Plague, 
In art, skill, zeal, in ruth and charity 
Forgot its horrors, and oft seem’d to rise 
| More Sife-like ‘mid the ravages of death. 
| But soon the noblest spirits disappear’d, 
None could tell whither—and the city stood 
| Like a beleaguer’d fortress, that hath lost, 
‘The flower of its defenders. Then the Plague 
| Storm'd, raging like a barbarous conqueror, 
And hopeless to find mercy, every one 
Fell on his face, and all who rose again 
a Crouch'd to the earth in suppliant agony. 

wiLMor. 
Father! how monenful every Sabbath-day 
‘To miss some well-known faces! to behald 
The congregation weekly thinn’d by death, 
And empty seats with all their Bibles lying 
Cover'd with dust, 
PRIEST. 
Ay—even the house of God 

Was open to the Plague. Amid their prayers 
The kneclers sicken'd, and most deadly-pale 
Rose up with sohs,—and beatings of the heart 
‘That far off might be heard, a hideous knell 
That ne‘er ceased sounding till the wretches died. 
Sometimes the silent congregation sat 





we . 


Or when he came, he bore within his eyes 
A trouhle that disturb'd, and read the service 
With the hollow voice of death. 

WILMOT. 

Where was the king? 

'The nobles, and the judges of the land? 

PRIEST. 
‘They left the city, Whither—none inquired. 
Who cares now for the empires of the earth, 
Their peerage or their monarchs? Kingly ones 
Sit unobserved upon their regal seats, 
‘And the soul locks o'er ocean, earth, and air, 
| Heedless to whom its fields or waves belong, 
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a No that there were some overshadowing grove 
Central amid a mighty continent, 
| Or sacred island in the heatthfal main, 
| Where men might be transported in a thought 
Fyrom the wild dominion of the Plague. 





Waiting for the priest, then streteh'd within his shroud. 


Now He is monarch lere—nor mortal brow 
Durst wear a crown within the fatal eweep 
OF his long bony arm. 
WILMOT. 
He loves the silence 
Of an unpeopled reign. 
PRIEST. 
Once at noon-day 
Alone I stood upon a tower that rises 
Fi the ccutre of the city, ¥look'd down 
With awe upon that world of misery; 
Nor for a while could say that I beheld 
Aujbt save one wide gleam indistinctly flung 
From that bewildering grandeur : Till at once 
"The objeets all assumed their natural form, 
And grew into a Gity stretebing round 
‘On every side, far as the bounding sky. 
Mine eyes first rested on the squares that Jay 
ithout one moving figure, with fair trees 
tufted heads unto the light, 
sunny spots of rural imagery 
gave a beauty to magnificetice, 
Silent as nature's solitary glens 
t the long streets—and mighty London seem’, 
With all its temples, domes, and palaces, 
Like some sublime assemblage of tall cliffs 
hat being down the deep stillness of the heavens 
To shroud them in the desert. Groves of masts 
Rose through the brightness of the sun-smote river, 
ir flags were struck, and every sail 
Was lower Many a distant land had Feit 
uudden stoppage of that mighty heart 
thought { that the vain pursuits of man 
Possess’d a semblance of sublimity, 
Thus suddenly o’erthrewn ; and as 1 look'a 
Down on the courts and markets, where the soul 
Of this world’s business ance roar'd like the sea, 
‘That sound within my memory strove in vain, 
Yet with a mighty power, to break the silence 
‘That like the shadow of a troubled sky 
Or moveless cloud of thunder, lay beneath nie, 
The breathless calm of universal death. 
WILMOT. 











































I feel all fears for my own worthless self 
Vanish at thy voire—but it grows tremulous— 
T now will hear no more. 1 know not why 
My soul chus longs to feast itself on terror— 
Last night Isaw enough, that churchyard! 
That madman’s dance! 

| pRtEst. 





My voice is tremulous, 
For { shall never see fourscore again. 
But I can speak to thee about the Plague 
‘That rages round us, with as calm a soul 
As if a hundred years had pass'd away 
Since yonder Pest-house heard the groans aud shrieks 
| OF more than mortal agony. 

WILMOT. 

A Pest-house! 

O dreadful habitation! I bebeld it, 
| As if in silence standing tenantless. 
: List! list! what fearful cries! They will burst the walls, 
+ And issue forth a ghost-like company 
| into the frighten'd air, Now—now—Cis silent 
© Ss if in that one shriek they all had perish’d. 
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PRIEST. 
Let not thy spirit penetrate its walls. 
Our Saviour pities it. 

wILMoT. 

And who will go 

Into such tamb-like building fill’d with horror? 

PRIEST. 
Ay! "tis a dreadful mansion, standing there 
So black ! as if the very walls did know 
The agony within. Yet hither come 
‘The children of despair and poverty, 
Who baring bosoms yellow with Plague-spats 
Implore admittance, and with hollow voice 
Do passionately vow their gratitude, 
If suffer’d to lay down their rending heads 
On the straw pallets—so that skilful men 
May visit them, even when the wretches say 
They lave no lope. Poor souls! perhaps they die 
In mitigated agony at last; 
But when a ghost-like shadow enters there 
Tt seen the sun no more, 

wiLMor. 

Didst thou ever pray 

Within chat fearful tabernacle? 

PATEST. 

Yes! 

"T is but two nights ago 1 thither went 
To minister the sacrament. I heard 
A hideous din before J reach'd the door— 


| And entering Fheheld the ghastly patients 


Walking tamultnously throughout the room, 
Some seemingly in anger—all the rest 
In mute despair, There lay th’ attendants dead! 
And thirst had come npon that pale-faced crew, 
Who gasp'd, and made wild motions with their hands, 
When in their parch’d mouths prayers or curses died. 
WiLmor. 
Tt was most horrible. 

PRIEST. 

Rut J have witness'd 
A sight more hideous still. The Plague broke out 
Like a raging fire within the darksome heart 
Of a huge mad-house ; and one stormy night 
As T was passing by its iron gates, 
With loud crash they burst open, and a troop 
Of beings all unconscious of this world, 
Possess'd by their own fearfal fantasies, 
Did eclank their chains unto the troubled moon 
Fust rolling through the clouds, Away they went 
Across the glimmering square! some hurriedly 
As by 4 whirlwind driven, and others moving 
Slow—step by step—wilh melinchely mien, 
And faces pale in idiot-vacancy. 
For days those wild-eyed visitors were seen 
Slricking—or sitting in a woeful silence, 
With wither'd hands, and heaps of matted hai 
And they all died in ignorance of the Plague 
That freed them from their cells. — 

WILMOT. 

















Do none recover 
Whom the Plague strikes? 
PRIEST. 
Yet two such wretches lave § chanced to see, 
And they are living still—far better dead! 
¥or they have lost all memory of the past, 





Not one in many thousands. 











All feeling of the future. Their own names 
They knew not—nor that they are human beings. 
Like images of stone there do they sit, 
When all around is agony; or laugh, 
As if their features only were convals 
In the absence of all soul! Ay, long and loud 
The taughter is of those stone-imayes, 
Sitting unmoved with their glazed steadfast eyes! 
And none can teli why the poor wretches laugh 
Who know not how to weep. 

WILMoT. 

How many children 

Must have died in beauty and in innocence 
This fatal summer! 





PRIRST. 
Many sweet flowers died ! 

Pure innocents! they mostly sank in peace. 

Yet sometimes it was misery to hear them. 

Praying their parents to shut ont the Plague ; 

Nor could they sleep alone within their beds, 

In fear of that dread monster. Childhood lost 

Its bounding gladsomencss—its fearless glee— 

And infants of five suramers walk’d about 

Uy restless eyes, or by their parents’ sides 

ch'd shuddering, for they ever heard them speaking 

OF death, or saw thein weeping —no one siniled 
witmor, 

[ath not the summer been most beautifal, 

"Mid all this misery? 





















PRUFST. 
A sunny season! 

What splendid days, what nights magnificent 

Pass'd in majestic march abnve the City, 

When all below was agony and death ! 

+O peaceful dwellers! in yon silent stars, 

Burning so softly in their happiness!» 

Our souls exelaim'd,—« unknown inhabitants 

OF unknown worlds! no misery reaches you, 

For bliss is one with immortality !* 

The very river as it flow'd along 

Appear'd to come from some delightful land 

Unknown unto the Plague, and hastening on 

To join the healthful ocean, calmly smiled, 

A privileged pilgrim through the realms of death. 

Yea! in the sore distarhance of men’s souls 

They envied the repose of lifeless things! 

And the leafy trees that graced the city-squares, 

Bright with the dews of morning, they scem’d blest! 

On them atone th’ untainted air of heaven 

Shed beauty und delight—all round them died, 

London along, of ail the world seem’d curst. 

O happy spots in country—or in town! 

“Mid savage wilds—or dark and noisome strects— 

Cut off from human intercourse— or haunted 

By view and sorrow. penury and juilt, 

Ye seem’d to all a blessed Paradise, 

Whither on wings of rapture they would fly, 

Nor ever lvave you more—for nature proans 

« Where the Mague is not, there dwells happiness. + 
witMor. 

Dreadful indeed, to think how months and months 

Have pass'd, and still are passing, without hope. 
PRIESY, 

In elinrchyards, not in houses, it did seem. 

As if the people lived. ‘They haunted there. 

Tewas, you well may think, v woeful sight . 
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i {n every burial-ground to sce the grave-stones No irons on my hands——O chain me—chain me— 
Blacken'd o'er with persons, sitting night and day, In mercy to one steadfast place of earth, 
Rewailing their lost friends, But sadder still, Nor drive me onwards like a heaving wave 
Ere long to see the self-same tombstones bare, Over the midnight sea. 
Tellin: how few at last were left to weep. PRIEST. 
Sometimes I take my solitary stand Touch this grey head! 
In ane of those wide churchyards. Onwards pass PHANKFORT. 
A multitude of faces recognised Old man! thou hast a kind and gentle look— 
Dimly, as beings vanist’'d from this world : —Then tell me this, and 1 will bless thee for it: 
Till, as I gaze upon them, memory Did a fair maiden come on board to-day, 








Disowns the wild creation of my brain, ing herself, with a low mournful voice, 
And the image of those countless myriads, Magdalene Lambert? Did she ask for me 
Some strange procession seems of unknown creatures With that mournful voice, and hath she gone 





On some unknown occasion moving by, Weeping away because she found me not? 

And cloud-like disappearing from my soul, Drest is she all in white, as Poets feign 

A shifting pageant journeying endless on! The angel Innocence—and when she speaks—— 
wiLMor, Wilmot, ¥ know thee now—hath something dreadful 

And all immortal souls! sent from this world Fallen on my head—or am J in a fever, 

As by a breath! like inseets vanishing And raving here with a distemper'd brain ? 

H On a sudden, when a breeze comes o'er the silence PRIEST. 

Of a eulery summer-noon !— We are indeed thy friends! Look at this hair 

PRIEST. Which 1 am wearing close unto my beart 


What meets thine eyes? For thy dear mother’s sake. Behold how softly 








And yet some agitation of the mind—— 
[Wiemor goes up to Franxroat as he is passing 
by distractedly without noticing them. SCENE HH. 
‘WILMOT. 
Companion—messmate—friend—best, dearest friend, 
Wilt thou not speak to us? 





MAGDALENE seen lying asleep on a Couch—-Isangn and 
a Young Girl sitting beside her. 


FRANKFODS. TSABEL. 
Hoist out the barge—~ Didst thou e’er see 50 beautiful a face ? 
| My crew will pull her through the roaring surf. Lo! how it smiles through sleep ! Even in her dreams 
Vhave a mother dying of the Plague—— Her soul is at some work of charity. 
wiLMor. camp. 
Sweet friend! look, look around ! © misery ! May I go softly up, and kiss her cleek ? 
Mis mind is overthrown. .O why is it so pale? 
FRANKFORT. 5 ISABEL. 
Say who art thou T was always so, 


That glarest so upon me with thine cyes? 


CHILD. 
Hadst thou a brother once? 


T thought that paleness was a mark of grief. 








eats Wi My mother's face was always deadly pate 
My name is Wilmot. Be tie y ye 
ut then she often wept—I know not why. 
Vee, ; actaiieaaee f This Lady must be happy. 
Wilmot? Methinks I know thee! Wilmot! Wilmot! y 
WILMOT. apABEEs 
1 owe my life to thee. She awakes. 
FRANKFORT, CHILD. 
O merciful God! | Perhaps that kiss disturbed her. 
A roaring whirlwind hurries off my soul— | Is4BEL (to MaGoALune, who awakes). 
I surely feel these stones beneath my feet ; | Magdalene! 
+ Houses are standing round me—yet even now, Thou scarcely seem'st to recollect this child. 
If ever sailor trod upon a deck, "T is she who follow’d thee from that house of death : 
1 was on board the Thunderer. What dark building — | Look here—ler small hands have already learn'd 
Towers yonder like a cloud? Is it a mad-house? To serve her gracious mistress; and this table 











WILMOT. i¢ Silver-lined auburn doth repose, 
| Lo! yonder Frankfort walking toward us. ‘| Amid the sunshine of sweet William's ringlets. | 
Js there not something wild in his appearance? {Franxroar falls on his neck and weeps. 
T trust that all is well with Magdalene. FRANKFORT, 
Alas! should she be dead ! Conduct me lhome—home—home—whate'er I say. 
PALEST. But look not so—~-~O! ye dim ghastly faces, 
'T is for himself I know ye not--—I am your prisoner--—~ 
I fear that we must weep, That devious pace, Lead, lead me hence, and cliain me in my cell. 
‘Now stopping on a sudden—and now hurried, enixst (to Witmor), 
3 As by a raging wind against the will—— Let us condnet him home! prepare thy soul 
Tiremble to behold it—for the Pest For what this night may happen to thy friend. 
Oft dallics thus with its delirious victims. For death is in his face, 














56 
With auch refreshments as thy need requires 
They spread—an orphan’s gratitude has blest thetn. 

MAGDALENE. 
Wilt thou go hundreds of long weary miles, 
Carried thou know’st not where, along with me 
And that kind girl? A sister of our own 
In a far-distant land thou then wilt be, 
And all day run about green sunny hills 
With little snow-white lambs, while happy birds 
Sing to thee from their nests among the broom. 
cnitp. 
1 would go with thee to a land of ice 
And everlasting snow. 
MAGDALENE. 
How prone to love 
Is the pure sinless soul of infancy! 
caiLo, 
My father—mother—brothers—sisters—all 
Are dead! yet, Lady! when I hear thee speak, 
T must be bappy in spite of all the tears 
‘That gush into mine cyes. My mother stood 
Close to my pillow last night in a dream, 
And bade me weep no more, for that an angel 
Had folded over me her heavenly wings. 
J woke—and there wert thou ! at my bedside, 
With these delightful smiles. 
MAGDALENE. 
© Seabel! 
Of all the mournful~sad—affecting things 
‘That sorrow meets with in a world of sorrow, 
The saddest sure those smiles of happiness, 
‘Those sudden starts of uncontrollable glee, 
That, like the promptings of a different nature, 
Assail the heart of childhood 'mid its grief, 
And turn its tears to rapture, Beauteous beings ! 
Hanging in the aic’twixt joy and misery! 
Now like the troubled sea-birds wildly-wailing 
Through the black squall ;—and now upon the billows 
Alighting softly with the gleams of light, 
They float in beauty of a fearless calm. 
ISABEL, 
Why #0 profound a sigh? 
MAGDALENE, 
A deadly pain 
Even at that moment struck into my heart. 
A sudden fear disturbs me—look on my face— 
Seest thou aught wild and steange within my eyes? 
Fear not to speak the truth, 
ISABEL. 
© nought I see 
Within these eyes but a meek tender light 
Softer than swimming tears—and on thy face 
The sate pale beauty lies by all beloved 
Even when thou wert a child—a breathing palencss 
More touching than the cheeks so rosy-red 
Of other children —nothing else see I. 
MAGDALENE. 
O shame! I feel the tears upon my cheek : 
I weep that | must die. © days and nights 
Past on my Knees beside the bed of death, 
Have ye been all in vain! T shudder at death 
Even as this child would do—Most mournful weakness! 
CHILD, 
1 would not fear to die within your arms. 
MAGDALENE. 
Bring me yon little mirror here—swoet child! 
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nd as you come with it, look in and see 
As fair a face as ever Innocence 
ut on to gladden her own gazing soul! 
[The Child gives the lovking-glass to MacDaLenn, 
1 who after a single glance cntinues. 
| one look into that glass reveal'd my fate. 
I wish not to deceive my Isabel ; 
I feel that Lam dying. 
isabel (fallen on her knees). 
Merciful God! 
Let the cup of death pass from her holy lips. 
MAGDALENE. 
One momentary pang when torn from earth! 
Tam resign’d. 











ISABEL, 
ri O last night's awful scene 
Hath overcome thy body and thy soul. 
| Both: are disquieted—but both ere long 
Will wake to peace.—Assist me, Margaret, 
And we two, soft and silent as a dream, 
Will lay ler on that bed, How feels my mistress 7 
{They support her to bed. 
MA GDALENK. 
Too weil am I acquainted with the Plague, 
And all its fatal symptoms. L beheld 
The slumb’rous weight upon my eyes, the dim 
Blue shade that never more must Jeave my cheeks— 
My lips are touch’d by death—before the hour 
OF carliest morning—the small midnight hour— 
—O Heaven protect my faithful Isabel, 
And waft her safe, as on an angel's wing, 
To that sweet Lake which | must see no more! 
ISABEL. 
This world at once is darkeu’d, 
MAGDALENE, 
Frankfort! come, 
Or thy sweet voice will all be lost on me a 
—Last night 1 drearnt of death and burial : 
‘The Plague had stcicken me in ry troubled sleep! 
Look here—death-tokens on my breast! 
(Isaben rushes into her arms and kisses her bosom. 








ISABEL. 
These kisses 
Will cure my agony! © savage death ! 
May not the touch of that angelic bosom 
Win o'er to pity thy relentless soul! 
Alas! that mortal blueness hath been spread 
By the chill air of the grave! 
MAGDALENE. 
Kiss—kiss me not, 

ISABEL. 
Till death come from thy bosom-I will kiss thee. 

cat. 


Lady! 1 hear a soft tap at the door. 
MAGDALENE. 

‘Yhen open it, my little fearful maid, 

For none hut friends come here. 


| Enters the Old Purest. 
| PELEST. 
What! all in tears! 
ISABEL. 
O sir! look here!—look here! 
pags. 


My holy child! 
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.| O ghost-lika now thy more than.mortal beauty! 
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Canst thou not raise thy head? 
MAGDALENE. 
© pray for me. 
PRIEST. 
Daughter ! thy name is well-beloved in heaven. 
‘There hath been something ini thy destiny 
Above our human nature, and thy soul 
Conspicuous, like a never-sctting star, 
Hath shone o'er all the city—shudding joy 
And consolation. There is uced of thee 
In this most wicked and afflicted world, 
And therefore do I trust with holy awe 
That death's dark shadow will pass over thee, 
And thou in undimm’d beauty reappear! 
—If s0 the will of God! 
MAGDALENE. 
Thou must pray for me, 
While yet I hear and understand thy prayers, 
Too welt thou thinkest of me--lam weak 
In all my being—weaker far than many 
Who have died unpraised—unhallow'd and unwept. 
© sinful pride! and base hypocrisy! 
If in the deep prostration of my soul 
I did not so confess. My earthly nature, 
With eager visitings to all unknown, 
Oft haunted me, when I was kneeling down 
In prayer with others—hotding up the head 
From which all sense was parting. Oh! my pity 
Was oft imperfvct—almost insincere! 
Yet God may in his houndless love accept 
My feeble efforts, Faith at least is mine: 
Ohi! were that gone, 1 should be poor indeed. 
PALEST. 
Daughter! in happier mood thou couldst not die. 
MAGDALENE, 
0 father! when [lived in happiness, : 
I drank the cup of joy, aud often fail’d 
To thank the hand that gave it. Years pass‘d by, 
And still [ grew and flourigh’d like a flower, 
Unconscious of the sun that blesseth it 
Hut now the sadness of ingratitude 
Disturbeth me, when f have need of comfort. 
PRIEST. 
God is well satisfied with innocence. 
‘The pure soul best doth prove its gratitude 
By acquiescence to his will supreme,— 
Calm thoughts and meek desires,—unsought-for bliss 
Coming to youth from all the points of leaven,— 
And above all, by natural piety, 
‘That sees love, beauty, and delight on earth, 
And on their wings mounts every happy man 
Up to the gates of heaven. Thy joyful years 
Are not forgotten by the Power that gave them, 
And not one virtuous momentary thought 
Ber stire’d thy heart that is not register'd 
In the books of mercy—therefore calm thy soul. 
MAGDALENE. 
cannot doubt the linguage of these eyes, 
So solemn—saint-like!—O were Frankfort happy ! 
1 now could follow death into the grave 
As joyfully as in the wnonth of May 
A lamb glides after its soft bleating mother 
into a sunny field of untrod dew. 
Heaven will protect my Isabel! Thou too, 
My well-beloved friend of yesterday, 









Wilt havea gentle father. Dry thy teare— 
Yet youth will dry them for thee. If my Frankfort 
[She starts suddenly up in bed. 
Take—take away these hands before thy face 
And tell me in one word—« is he alive?» 
PRIEST. 
He is alive—but his perturbed soul 
Is tost and driven throughout a ghastly dream. 
MAGDALENE. 
Is he alone—in his insanity? | 
O that the Plague would prey upon our bodies, 
But leave the spirit free! 








PRIxST. 
Wilmot is with him. 
MAGDALEN! 
Eternal bliss be with that fearless friend! 
PRIEST. 
It may not be the Plague. 
MAGDALENE, 
It is the Plague. 
I know it is the Plaguc—and he will die. 
ISABEL. 
O lady! rise not up. 
[Macovacens rises from Led and stands in the midst 
of them, 
MAGDALENE. 
What! remain here? 
To what I say I must not be opposed. 
You love me—therefore in your love be silent, 
1 go to Frankfort—1 shall not fall down 
In the street before Ureach him. I feel strong, 
And could walk many miles. Come, Isabel. 
Let me kiss the hook of God before I go.— 
Farewell, my little room! Thou art indeed 
A calm and peaceful cell—and 1 have passd 
Many stiil hours of awful happiness 
Within thy lonely twilight, Now, farewell! 
I Seave thee for a lodging calmer yet. 


| 
| 
) 
| 








SCENE ii. 


Franxrort lying on a bed in the house of his deceased 
Mother.—Wumor watching beside him. 


FRANKFORT, 
Go upon deck, and tell me if thou seest 

The signal flying for close line of battle. 

Does our good vessel lead the van to-day? 

Or will these tame and cautions Hollanders 
Still keep a lee-shore on their skulking bows? 





WILMoT. 
Look on me, Frankfort—this is al! a dream. 
FRANKFORT. 

No time for jesting. Tell the old lieutenant, 
That a braver seaman never trod the deck, 
But that J fight my ship myself to-day, 
She is his when I am killed. 

WILMOT. 

Look at this bed— 

These curtains pictured o'er with little birds 
Sporting in a grove of spring. Thy cabin, Frankfort, 
Hath no such peaceful garniture. Look here, 
We have no windows like to these at sea, 
Frankfort, thou art a right good seaman still, 
And in thy raving fits must needs he Sighting 
With these poor Dutchmen.—Prithee let them rest 
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In their flat-bottam’d vessels for one day, 
—Hia! thou art smiling! 
FRANKFORT. 
Yes! { well may smite 
At my poor wandering soul. Wilmot! a ship 
Doth on the ocean hold the raging winds 
At her command—queen-tike, as doth become her. 
But Lam driven along a glimmering sea, 
And know not how to bear up ‘gainst the storm. 
WILMoT. 
Thank God, you recognise your friend at last. 
FRANKFORT. 
I know thee now—but whether the next moment 
‘Thy face may scem to me what now I think it, 
God only knows. It isa dreadful state, 
When, like a lorse, by lightning scared to madness, 
One's soul flies with him wheresoe’er it will, 
And still one feels that he is hurried on, 
But cannot stop—in terror hurricd on— 
Away—away—awaya frightful race ! 
WILMOT. 
‘Thou mayst remember what vagaries 1 
Once fell into, when that fierce tropic sun 
Did smite my brain with fever. Then, Heaven bless me! 
I was far more pacific in my dreams, 
And fancied all the world in love with me, 
FRANKFORT. 
What fool hath brought our vessel to an anchor? 
Order the master down—by heaven the fleet 
Will laagh us all to scorn. Hark, a broadside ! 
We are a long league in the admiral’s wake 
While he is closing with the enemy. 
Moist every inch of canvas—I will soon 
Recover my lee-way, 
[He leaps out of bed uath great violence, and falls 
senseless on the floor. ffter a long faiuting-fit, 
he exclaims, 








Where am 1, Wilmot?— 
Where art thou, my pure spirit—where is Magdalene! 
witMor. 
She and the old Priest will be here anon. 
FRANKFORT, 
Is this a stormy night? 
‘WILMOT. 
A perfect calm. 
FRANKFORT. 
The noise of thunder and tempestuous waves: 
Is raging in my soul. 
wILMor. 
'T is all a dream. 
FRANKFORT. 
O hold me—hold me fast—keep, keep me here. 
Tash on hoard a ship, and she is sinking 
Down to the very hottom of the sex. 
She bounds up from the abyss—and o'er the billows 
Rolls manageless—and now~-now water-logg'd, 
Is settling—settling—till she sinks like lead, 
Never to rise ‘again! Nush—hush, my crew! 
in shipwreck fearless as in battle—husk! 
Let us sink in silence to eternity. 
WiLMOT 
Oa good dry land are we, my boy! at last, 
Though yet the rolling of our gallant ship 
Js loth to leave our brains. Smile to me, messmate. 





| That, 


And mict adventures perilons and wild? 
‘Thou seem’st to look on me with asking eyes! 
Listen, and f will tell a fearful story: 

But interrupt me not—far like a flood 

That hath been all pight raging ‘mid the mountains, 
My soul descends froin its witfl solitmde, 

And must sweep ou till all its troubled thoughts 
Have from their headlong fury found repose. 

Thou wilt not interrupt me? 





WILMOr, 

No! my friend! 
FRANKFORT. 

Tt seemeth many mauy ycars ago 

Since J remember aught about myself; 

Nor ean I tcl) why Fam lying here. 

Before f full into this dream, I saw 

A most magnificent and princely square 

OF some great city. Sure it was not London? 

No—no—the form and colour of those clouds 

So grim and dismal never horrified 

The beautiful skies of England, nor such thander 

Ever so grow!'d throughout my native clime. 

It was the capital city of a kingdom 

Lying unknown amid unvoyaged seas, 

re towers and temples of an eastern structure 

With airy pomp bewilder’d all my soul. 

When gazing on them, 1 was struck at once 

With blindness and decay of memory, 

And a heart-sickness almost like to death. 

A decp remorse for some unacted crime 

Fell on me. There, in dizziness 1 stood, 

Contrite in conscious innocence—repentant 

Of some impossible narueless wickedness 

That bore a dread relation unto me. 

A ghastly old man—and a noble youth, 

Yet with fierce eyes that smiled with ernelty, 

Came up to mé, all fost in wonderment 

What spots of blood might mean heneath my fect 

All over a bed of flowers. The old man cried, 

« Where is thy mother, impious parricide! 

Ha! thou hast buried her beneath these flowers.» 

The young man langh’d, and kick'd the lowers aside, 

And there indeed my murder'd mother lay 

With hice face up to heaven! imploring merey 

For her unnatural son. Then the old man 

Touch'd my cold shoulder with his icy fingers, 

Ani direful pains assail’d me suddenly— 

and shiverings—flashings from my eyes— 

blindness whirling round my soul— 

And arrowy slarpness tingling througls my bones— 

Until [ wept in utter agony. 

And all the while I saw my mother’s corpse 

Lying in peace befuse her frantic son, 

And knew that J in wrath had marder’d her. 

More dreadful was my doom than if my jund 

Indeed had ta’en her life—for sure in sleep 

The soul hath a capacity of horror 

Unknown to waking hours, No fetter'd wretch, 

Dragg’d on a sledge to execution, 

F’er felt such horrid pangs as then stirr'd up 

My spirit with remorseful agony. 

ad me to my mothe 

th yearning soul, may pour my ki 







































| Ger the dear frame 1 murder'd in my sleep. 


FRANKFORT. : witmoT. 
i 


Have we been travelling o'er foreign lauds, eae morning, in this very bed, 
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fst Sete eS = 
Your mother diced a calm and peaceful death, 
Blessing her son for alt his piety. 

FRANKFORT. 

O lying fiend! Thou art the very youth 

' That shook the bloody flowers before my face. 
And from the land of dreams hast follow’ me 
In ghostly persecution to the light 
OF this our upper world! Say! where is he, 
The grey-hair'd fiend, in holy vestments clad? 
OChrist! so wild a likeness in his wrath 
Of my best earthly friend !—upon my knees 
Lery to thee—Ishrick unto thy soul— 
Art, art thou Wilmot?—Let me see thine eyes— 
Oh! they are fill'd with tears! my brother weeps! 
And well he may--for snch a wretch as Fam 
God eer before abandon'd to despair. 

witmor. 

Thy soul will climb into the light at last 
Out of its haunted darkness—fear it not. 





FRANKPORT, 


The Pingne! the Plague! the Plagne! did she not die 
Of the Plague? who saw ber buried 2—No one—no one,— 


Drive off that madman from my mother's grave, 
And tet that angel, all array'd in light, 
Look down with her sunlike face into the pit, 

: Iler smile will make it heaven. O Magdalene! 

| Thy spirit comes down from its rest on high 

| To glorify my mother's funeral, 

| Yes! What on earth we love and call it Pity, 

! In heaven we worship by a holier name, 

| Merey! the scraph whom our Saviour loves. 

: witmor, 

* She is alive. No tears necd fall for him, 
Who, waking from a dream so steep'@ in horror, 
Hath such an one to bless him when he wakes. 
Thy Magdalene lives. 





FRANKFORT. 
O heartless mockery! 
Why camest thou here to talk of Magdalene? 
Thou art leagued with all the world to murder me, 
With that sweet name too beauteous to be horne. 
I know that she is dead, and amaresign’d. 
p-But let her name die too—its syllables 
| Flame on my brain in letters form’d of fire, 
la burning name, all, all that now remains. 








winator. 

Oh { would die, so that my friend had peace! 
PRANKFORT. 

O Wilmot! pity him.the Plague hath stricken? 

He knows not what he says, © pity me! 

For [ have undergone such mortal pains! 

Whether in dreams or in a waking hefl 

I know not—but my soul lath suffer'd them— 

And they have left me powerless as a sail 

Hanging in the breathless calm. But list! ¥ hear 

Soft footsteps pattering all around my head— 

Are they living feet? 





wiumor. 
Behold thy Magdalene. 
1 Enter Magnauzne, Priest, Isanrt, and Caen. 


FRANKFORT. 
1 T see a group of faecs known in youth— 
Ail but the face of that delightful chil¢— 


2 nae 
And she adinitted to such company 
Must be what she appears—unknown to sin. 
[Macpatenr kneels down by the bed-side and looks 
on Fraxgronr. 
MAGDALENE. 
Say that thou know’st me, and J shall die happy. 
FRANKFORT. 
Magdalene! for I will call thee by that name! 
Thon art so beautiful! 
MAGDALENE. 
Enough—enough! 
FRANKFORT, 
O Magdalene! why Tan lying here, 
And why so many melancholy faces 
Are looking all at me, and none but-me, 
{ now must never know. I see the tears 
Which all around do shed are meant for me; 
But none will tell me why they thus should weep. 
disgrace befallen me? One word, 
word from thee will make all plain— 
a soul with auch a beaventy face, 








For ob 

Must five but in relieving, misery ! 
MAGDALENE. 

Disgrace and Frankfort’s name are far asundor 









ss from hale. © press my hand, swect friend ' 
5 touch may wake thee from thy dream 
Of unsubstantial horrors, Magdalene 
Hath come to die with thee~even in thy arms! 
FRANKFORT. 
O music well known to my rending brain! 
It breathes the fecling of reality 
O'er the dim world that hath perplex'd my soul. 
AML, all again is clear—I know myself— 
Magdalene and Wilmot—Isabel and thee, 
Beloved old man!—what may be the name 
OF this small creature? 
cHILD, 
Margaret Rivington, 
FRANKFORT. 
God bless thy sweet simplicity. 
MAGDALENE. 
Thy face 
Is all at once spread over with a calm 
More beautiful than sleep, or iirth, or joy! 
Lam no more disconsolate. We shall die 
Like two glad waves, that, mecting on the sea 
in moonlight and in music, melt away 
Quietly ‘mid the quict wilderness! 
FRANKFORT, 
Sweet image to a sailor !—How my soul 
Enjoys this quict after its despair! 
O might Lie for ever on the bed 
Of sickness—so that such dear comforters 
Might sit beside me! singing Loly airs, 
Or talking to cach other, or to me, 
Even to the very moment of my death, 
| The sweetest voice among so many sweet 
My Magdalene’s! and I the happy cause 
Of all such tender looks and melting tones. 
MAGDALENE. 
: Frankfort, hast thou Jook'd upon thy Magdalene’s face? 
i FRANKFoRY (starting up ). 
10 Gail! remove that colour from her cheek— 
That woeful glimmer of mortality! 
, Who brought thee hither from thy distaut room? 









+ 














That} can walk no more. Tet me lie down 
And die, as we two will be buried, 
Close to each other's side. 
FRANKFORT. 
O cruel friends, 
To let thee walk so far with that pale face, 
Weak as thon art, to see a dying wretch 
Like me! 
(They raise up Macpaens, and lay her on the 
bed beside Franxeont. 
MAGDALENE. 
I hope thou feel’st no cruel pain? 
FRANKFORT. 
Thy soft white spotless bosom, like the plumes 
OF some compassionate angel, meets my heart! 
And all therein is quiet as the snow 
At breathless midnight. 
MAGDALENE, 
No noise in thy brain? 
FRANKFORT. 
A sweet mild voice is echoing far away 
In the remotest regions of my soul. 
'T is clearer now—and now again it dies, 
And leaves a silence smooth as any sea, 
‘When all the stars of heaven are on its breast. 
MAGDALE 
We go to sleep, and shall awake with God. 
FRANKFORT, 
Sing me one verse of a hymn before I die. 
Any of those hymns you sang long, lony ago 
On Sabbath evenings! Sob not so, my Magdalene. 
MAGDALENE ( sings.) 





Of Souls I see a glorious show 
Beyond tife’s roaring flood! 

With raiment spotless as the snow, 
Wash'd white in Jesus’ blood. 


His gentle hand their couch hath spread 
By many a living stream— 

No sigh is drawn—no tear is shed— 
‘One bright—eternal dream! 





FRANKFORT, 

T cannot see thee—but J hear thy voice 
Breathing assurance of the world to come, 
1 feel that I am dying—sinking down 
As through soft-yielding waters murmuring round me, 
Noiseless as air, and almost to be breathed. 
Icis the calm before the approach of death. 
Kiss—kiss me, Magdalene! (am sinking down— 
Wilmor, farewell—old man—kind Isabel— 
Kiss—kiss me!— 

witmot (to Priest). 

Death was in that long-drawn sigh. 
PRIEST. 








Our friend is gone. 
MAGDALENE. 
Yes! J have kiss'd his lips, 
And they are breathless. Let me lay my head 
On thy unbeating bosom. O sweet hair, 
In stillness shadowing that delightful face 
Where anger never came!—I see a smile 
No living thing may borrow from the dead! 


WILSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
MAGDALENE. ParssT. 
On foot I came, between two loving friends. She is composed. 
1 felt not wearied then—but now I feel MAGDALENE. 


Yes, Father! Tam blest, 
This were a sight on which despair might look 
With stony cyes and groan herself to madness. 
But { am dying—therefore o'er the dead 
| Weep only tears of joy. 
ISABEL. 


j But o'er che living! 


Oh! 
MAGDALENE. 
A drowsiness falls on me, Ssahel, 
Let me sleep in Frankfort’s arms. [shall awake 
Refresh'd and happy in the approach of deatin, 
And whisper to thy ear my farewell words. 
PRIEST. 
She fails asleep! in that snost death-like trance 
Let us bear Frankfort’s body to the grave! 
— She may recover! See her breath just moves 
The ringlets on his cl How lovingly 
Tn her ast sleep these white and gentle hands 
Lie on his neck and breast!—fler soul is parting! 
Had ever lovers such a death as this? 
Let us all kneel and breathe our silent prayers! 








SCENE Iv. 


A Churchyard—Midnight—a crowd of People assen 
bled round the mouth of a huge pit dug for the ir 
terment of the dead. 


FIRST MAN. 
Keep back, my friends—so that each man may have 
A fair view of the pit:—We all stand here 
Upon a footing of equality, 
And the fess we crowd upon cach other thus, 
The better sliatl we see the spectacle, 

SECOND MAN. 
What think ye? Why the villain at the gate 
Would have admittance-money, and stretch’d forth 
His long lean shrivell’d fingers in my face, 
Hialf-beggar and half-robber. Lying knave! 
Who suid he had not drawn a sous to-night: 
For in his other palm 1 saw the edge 
Of silver moneys smiling daintily. 
So I push’d the hoary swindler to the wall, 
And as he dropp'd the coin I saw no harm 
In picking np some stragglers for myself. 
I wonder where will imposition end, 
‘Thus rife within the dwellings of the dead! 

THIRD MAN. 
This pit is not so wide by one good bulf 
As that in Moorfields. Thircescore men were digging 
Down its dark sides for four-and-twenty hours, 
Yet in one little week ’t was fill'd to the brim. 
This is a sorry pit, and would not hold 
Above five hundred full-grown corpses. 
"T is throwing money away to buy a look 
; At such a miserable hole as this. 

FIRST MAN, 
I say stand back—what obstinate fool is this, 
All muffled up to the eyes, with his slouzh’d hat 
Drawn o'er his face—still pressing to the brink, 
As lic would have the whole pit to himself 
And not allow a peep to one beside? 


Zounds! 








ne 


. 





SECOND MAN. 
Disturb him not—perhaps be is some wretch 
Madden'd by the Plague, and blindly coming here 
To bury himself alive, as many do. 
Let him leap down ; when once he feels the softness 
Of the cold bodies yielding under him, 
He will he right fain, if the steep walls allow, 
To crawl back to his life and misery. 
TRIAD MAN. 
Let ‘s see thy face, Perhaps thou art afraid 
Lest the night air may spoil its delicate beauty. 
{ He lifts xp the man’s hat. 
STRANGER. 
O scoff not—scoff not at a wretch like me, 
My friends! I am no subject for yous mirth. 
My wife—my father, and four little children, 
Will soon within the dead-cart be brouglit here, 
And I must sce them buried spite of laughter, 
In spite of laughter, agony, or death, 
~Lauyh oa—laugh on—for all the world is nought 
But emptiness and mockery. 1 myself 
Will join your laughter—now I fear it not. 
For mirth and misery are but different names 
For one delusion.—O that hideous grave 
Hath sent its earthly coldness through my being, 
And 1 feel blended with the damp black mould! 
{He rushes away to a distance, and flings 
himself down on a tomb-stone. 
‘TAIAD MAN. 
Did’et see his face ! it was a dreadful sight. 
Such face [ once remember to have seen 
Of a chain'd madman howling io his cell. 
Suddenly lifted from the stony floor, 
It seem’d all eyes—one gleaming of despair. 
INST MAN. 
What signifies a living maniac’s face? 
Have we not often seen th’ unsheeted dead 
Rear'd up like troops in line against the walls? 
To us at distance seemingly alive, 
All standing with blotch'd faces, and red eyes 
Unclosed, as in some agonizing dream! 
SECOND MAN. 
Just round the corner of that sireet—even now 
I stumbled on such hideous company. 
The lamps burn’d dimly, and the tall church-tower 
Rose up between me and the moon. I saw 
A glimmering whiteness all along the walls 
Of several silent houses—up | went— 
And right before me stood the ghastly dead, 
For whose grim faces no kind hand had done 
The last sad office. Oh!’t was terrible! 
To recognise in thase convulsed features 
Friends at whose fire-side | had often sat! 
And as I hurried off in shivering fear, 
Methought 4 heard a deep and dismal groan 
From that long line of mortal visages 
Shudder through the deep’ning darkness of the street. 
SECOND MAN. 
Hark—hark! 
THIRD MAN. 
What hideous tolling shakes the cit 





YIRST MAN. 
Methinks the still air, like a sudden wave, 
| Heaves onward at each slow swing of that bell. 
| From what tower comes the sound? 
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SECOND MAN. 





St Mary Overi 
Uknow the toll! a thousand dreams of death 

Come with that voice, It fills the den of night 
With mortal fear, rendering the sitent heavens 

The dim abode of unimagined horrors, 





List! every heart is beating audibly ! 
FIRST MAN. 
! Who tolls the heli at the dead hour of night? I 
SECOND MAN. : 
Perhaps no human hand. 
FIRST MAN. 


"T is said one midnight 
The sexton heard a toiling from that tower, 
And entering on a sudden silently 
Je saw a being wrapt up in a shroud 
Pulling the rope with black and bony hands, 
And singing all the while a hideous tune 
That breathed not of this world. It turn’d about, | 
And one glance of its wild and fiery eye 
Crazed the poor wretch’s brain. 

SECOND MAN. 

Nave merey—Jesu! 








Dost thou believe in ghosts? 

FURST MAN. 

That midnight bell 
Startleth methinks the silent world of spirits : 
Who could deny, with that unearthly sound 
Tolling through his brain, that something in the grave 
Exists more horrible than worms and darkness! 
Je may he that wild dreams inhabit there, 
And disembodied thoughts! Despair—remorse— H 
And with his stifled shricks—Jnsanity ! 
Malf-conscious all the while that the curse of God 
Must be eternal, struck into the grave. 
| THDRD MAN. 

‘That is my creed. Sometimes their chains are loosen'd: 
How else account for all the sighing sounds 
‘That oft at breathless midnight pass us by, 
Wailing with more than mortal agonis? 
Strange faces often have been seen at night, 
Of persons long entomb'd; and once a Phantom 
Walk'd to the churchyard with a funeral, 
Sobbing and weeping like the Christian crowd, 
When, as the coffin sank, it disappear'd, 
And nought but dry bones lity upon the dust. 

SECOND MAN. 
What rumbling sound is that? 

THIRD MAN. 

The dead-cart comes! 
°T is heavy Jaden, for it moves but slowly. 
It sul! is in the street—yet o'er the pavement 
It sounds dully as o’er trodden turf, 
Ihave driven a hearse with one dead body in it, 
And once hy midnight o'er a dreary moor 
i With no one sear me but that sheeted corpse, 
; Til my back felt like ice, But this dead-cart! 
See yonder where its lamps, like two great eyes, 
Are moving towards us. {t comes silently, 
For now its wheels are on the churchyard turf. 
[AU make way for it as it approaches the pit. 

FURST MAN, 
j The ghastly idiot-negro chariotcer! 
See low he brandishes around his head. 
A whip that in the yellow lamp-light burns 
Like a fiery serpent. How the idiot laughs! 
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And brightens up his sable countenance, 
With his white teeth, that stretch from car to ear. 
Thank God he is no Chiristian—enly a negro. 

[ The cart is emptied into the pit. 

STRANGER (leaping in). 

Bury jhe—bury me. 

FIRST MAN. 

Let him have his will. 

T would not venture down into that pit 
To help him out for all that he is worth, 
However rich he be. 

SECOND MAN. 

Yet 'tis a pity 
That his watch, and chains, and seals (they seem’d of 

gold) 

Should thus be lost. 4 "IL leap down instantly 
And bring them up, if I'm allow'd to keep them. 

[The negro when about to drive away the cart 
descends, and brings him up with a little dead 
child in his arms, 

STRANGER. 
I knew my infant by her'shining hair! 
Shining at the bottom of the dismal pit, 
Even like a star in beaven. J hear her breathing! 
---Feel, feel this kiss—for I have resened thee 
From being buried alive. My Emmeline, 
Open thy blue eyes on thy father’s heart. 
There’s carth upon her face—Oh! wet damp carth 
On the warm rory cheeks of innocence. 
Now ’t is kiss'd off for ever. Why not speak? 
I will carry thee home unto thy mother’s bosom: 
There wilt thou speak—wilt laugh and nestle there. 
She thought thee dead—but thou art quite alive, 
Or rising from the dead—for dead thon art not, 
And must not be. Mome! home! my Emmelin 
Thy mother waits our coming—home! home! home! 
[He rushes away with the dead infant in his 
arms. 











FIRST MAN. 
Well, let him go.—Wa ! thanks to the kind moon, 
Coming out so brightly from her tabernacie! 
There is a perfect prospect of the pit 
Down to the very bottom. Now again 
'T is dark as pitch. Hear! hear the crumbling earth, 
How sullenly it sounds when it has reach’d 
The ground-rock! 'T' is indeed a fearful depth! 
{4 small procession enters the church-yard— 
Voices heard singing a dirge for the dead. 


Revevattoys, ch. xiv, verse 13. 


I heard @ voice from Heaven 
Say, « Biesscd is the doom 

OF them whose trust is in the Lord, 
When sinking to the tomb!+ 


The holy Spirit spake— 
And This words repeat— 

« Blessed are they—for after toil 
To mortals rest is sweet.» 


[The procession advances—WrMor, Patzsr, 
ete. bearing Faanxront’s dead body. 
wiLMor. 

‘There rest a while upon this stone, dear corpse: 
i with my own hands now will dig thy grave. 


: Ob! when that grave is fill'd—what solitude 
{ Ail earth will scem to nie! 
Yorce FROM TRE CROWD. 
| List to the Priest! 
! PRisst, 
| We all are sinful—and thy soul partook 
{In the frailties of our fall'n hamanity. 
Therefore, I pray forgiveness to thy sins 
From God and Chiist. But this 1 dare w say, 
Ju the dread calm of this wide burial-grownd, 
That, far as man’s heart can be known to man, 
A braver, gentler, purer, loftier spirit 
Ne'er walk’d this world of trial. dear youth! 
: Sweet boy! beloved from thine infancy! 
Methinks I sce thee on thy mother’s knee, 
Conning thy evening prayer, Art thou the same, 
That, with thy bright hair thus disheyell’a, 
« Licst on a tomb-stone, dead and coffinless, 
! About to sink for ever from our eycs! 
| —One little month—and ail thy earthly part 
Monlder'd away to nothing—darkly mix'd 
a great city-churchyard’s dismal mould! 
{ Where sleep, in nndistingnishable dust, 
Young, old, good, wicked, beanceous aud defornrd, 
Trodden under feet by every worthless thing 
oman and brute! in dum) oblivion, 
Laugh’d over daily by the passing crowd, 
Fresh shoals of wretches toiling for this world. 
Wilmot! ‘tis hard to lay into the grave 
A count nance s0 benign! a form that walk’d 
But yesterday so stately o'er the earth! 
WILMor, 
Long as he lay upon his bed, he seem'd 
Only a beanteous being stretch'd in sleep, 
And I could took on him. Tut lying Where, 
Shroudless and coffinless heside bis grave!— 
! Is it religions, Father, thas wo weep 
O'er a dead body! sure his soul in heaven 
Must smile (how well 1 knope his tender smile}; 
To see his friends in senseless misery 
Thus clinging to the dust. 
potest. 
Nis soul in heaven 
Looks down with love on sucht a friend as thou! 
| Were! take a blessing with these witherd hands 
Laid on thy honour'd head, Thou wert a friend 
In the calm weather of prosperity, 
And then the beauty of friendship show’d in thee, 
Like a glad bark that, by her consort's side, 
Moved through the music of the element, 
A sunny cloud of sail. That consort sank— 
And now that lonely bark throughout the gloom, 
Labours with shatter'd masts, and sore-rent saits, 
Not without glory—though she conld not save! 
Forgive such image—hut { see befare me 
A living sailor and his hest dead friend, 
And my soul dreams of the sea. « 
i WILMOT. 



































Oli! who comes here 


Enter Macoatene distractedly, followed by Isangt. ana 
1 the Cans. 





MAGDALENE. 

L heard a voice ring through my dreaming ear, 

« Haste, Magdalene! to the church-yard—they are bu- 
rying 
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THE CITY OF 





THE PLAGUE. 





Thine own beloved Frankfort!» Tell me where 
Your erucl hands have laid my mariner! 
Ne shall not lie in the cold grave to-night, 
All by himsel€—Lo! I his bride am bere, 
‘And 1 will kiss Iris lips, even if the worm 
Should be my rival. [ will rest my head 
Upon his breast, than icy tomb-stone colder! 
Ay! the grave shall be my happy nuptial-bed, 
Curtain'd with black walls of the dripping clay. 
Where is lic? wretches! have ye buried him? 
ISABEL. 
Oh! must I tell thee—Maydalene! to look round, 
That thou mayest see thy Frankfort lying dead! 
Behold thy sailor! 
{Macvacens flings herself down on the body. 
MAGDALENE. 
Art thou still on earth? 
O cold, cold kisses! pale and breathless lips ! 
Are those sweet eyes indecd for ever closed! 
—See! see! the garb in which he sail’d the deep! 
—Thy voyaging all is o'er—thy harbour here! 
Anchor'd thou art in everlasting rest, 
White over thee the billows of this world 
Are with unheeded fury raving on. 
ISABEL, 
Hast thou one word for Isabel? 
MAGDALENK. 
My sister! 
My love for thee was perfect—Wilmot! Wilmot! 
What art thou doing with thy savage spade? 
Ha! digging Frankfort’s grave!—They shall not bury 
thee! 
A thing so beautiful must not be buricd— 
[Ske faints upon the body. 
witmor (to the Priest). 
I leave the dying Lady to your care. 
My soul fs strong in agony of tove 
Ani unexampled sorrow—and since 1 
Did undertake to dig my brother's grave, 
I will go on with it, until I reach 
His mother's coffin ! 
YoICk FROM THE CROWN. 
God will be his belp. 


Fy thac one small grave—that one dead mariner— 
! That dying Lady—and those wondrous friends, 


So calm, so lofty, yet compassionste— 

Do strike 2 deeper awe into our souls, 

A deeper human grief than yon wide pit, 

With its unpumber’d corpses, . 
ANOTHER VOICE. 

‘Woe and death 
Have made that Angel bright theie prey at last! 
But yesterday I saw her heavenly face 
Becalm a shricking room with one sweet smile! 
For her, old age will tear his hoary locks, 

And childhood murmar forth ler holy name, 
Weeping in sorrowful dreams! 
ANOTHER VOICE. 

Her soft hand closed 
| My children’s eyes, and when she tumn'd to go, 
The beanty of her weeping countenance 
Se sank into my heart, that I beheld bs 
The little corpses with a kind of joy, 

Assured by that compassionate Angel's smile 
That they had gone to heaver. 
se 











MAGDALENE (recovering from her swoon). 
"T is cold! cold! cold! 
Colder than any living thing can bear! 
—Have 1 been visiting my parents’ grave, 
And fainted on a tomb-stone? Who fies here? 
—Frankifort, what ails thee? 
ISABEL. 
Magdalene! Magdalene! 
MAGDALENE. 
Art thou the shadow of a blessed friend 
Still living on the earth? 
ISABEL, 
These tomb-stones tell— 
And all these pale and mortal visayes— 
MAGDALENE, 
Is there a funeral? 
wIuMoT. 
Once I had a brother, 
But we have come to lay him in his grave! 
MAGDALENE. 
No more! no more! 
patsst. 
The darkness leaves her brain! 
MAGDALENE. 
All pain, ail sorrow, and all earthly fear, 
Have left me now, and ye behold me lying 
In a deep joy beyond all happiness! 
This corpse is beautifal, butt is only dust, 
And with this last embrace it is forgotten, 
And no more is among my dying thoughts. 
POIEST. 
How her face kindles with the parting soul ! 
MAGDALENE, 
O gracious God! how sweet! how most delightful 
To fade away into cternity 
With a clear soul!--So have I seen the shore— 
The soft green shore of my own native lake 
‘Mid sunshine blended with the sleeping waters, 
In unobserved union fair and still! 
O blessed lake !—think of me, Isabel, 
When thou art walking with that happy child 
Through its birch woods, or by yon whispering pines— 
Farewell! that image—Isabel! farewell! 
wiLMor, 
So clear a yoice can ne'er be that of death! 
She is recovering. 





MAGDALENE. 
Isabel! look there! 
Are those my parents smiling at my side? 
Fold your wings over me—yone~gone to heaven 
Are the bright Seraphs!—Christ receive my soul! 
[She dies. 





PRIEST. 
An Angel's pen must write thy epitaph. 

WILMOT. 
Awful seems human nature in the tears 
That old age weeps. 

PRIEST. 

F Forgive such tears!~So young, 

So beautiful amid the opening world, 
Who would not weep for them! 

ISABEL. 


The world will weep, 
All the wide «world will weep!—I have been sitting 
On a high cloud above this woeful city, 
With a bright angel at my side. 


She falls 
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* Down from that sunny region, and my soul 
Is wandering now in helpless solitude 
Through miseries once seen far below my feet. 
PRIEST. - 
Oh! hers will be a memorable name, 
Famous in this city—over all the isle 
Devoutly breathed in hymns, and oft invoked 
In lofty songs and odes to charity,— 
Sacred to childhood in its weeping dreams, 
By love—and sorrow—and pity saved for ever 
From dark oblivion, like the holy name 
OF tutelary Saint. 
TSABEL. 
Ay! it will live 
Among her native mountains—to all hearts 
Familiar musie, and the holy house 
Where she was born will oft be visited 
By muce adorers, and its very dust, 
When time bath worn the lowly walls away, 
Untrod be held in endiess reverence. 
Not unforgotten in our shepherds’ songs 
The maid who far-off perished in the Plague. 
The glens so well-beloved will oft repeat 
The echo of her name; and all in white 
An Angel will be seen to walk the valleys; 
Smiling with a face too beanteous to be fear'd 
On lonely maiden walking home at night 
Across the moonlight hills, 
PRIEST. 
O faithful Isabel ! 
Is not this churchyard now a place of peace? 
hs, 
Of perfect peace. My spirit looks with eyes 
Into the wprld to come. There Magdalene sits 
With those she loved on carth. O mortal body, 
1 faded beauty stretch'd upon the dust, 
I love thee still as if thou wert a soul, 
PRIEST. 
Friends, let us lift the body, 





ISABEL. 
In my arms, 
Upon my bosom—close unto my heart 
Thus do I lift my Magdalene to her grave! 
[kiss her brow—her cheeks—her lipsi—her eyelids— 
Her most delightful hair ?—I twine my arms 
Around her blessed neck—cold, cold as ice! 
I fecl her whole frame in my sorrowful spirit. 
PRIEST. 
Wilmot! assist our friend. 
. wiLMor (starting). 
The sound of waves 
Came for one moment o'er my friendless soul. 
cuit. 
O might I go to sleep within the grave 
With one so beautiful! No ghost would come 
To frighten me on such a breast as this. 
The church-yard even at midnight would appear 
A place where one might sleep with happy dreams 
Where such an angel lay. Oh might I die 
Singing the hymn last night 1 heard her sing, 
And go with her to heaven! : 
ISABEL. 
Heaven bless the child! 
Yes! thon art blest in weeping innocence. 
WiLMoT. 
Here is the praycr-book clasp'd in Magdalene’s hand, 
Let us knecl down while thy blest voice is reading 
The funeral-service, 
ISABEL, 
Oh! that fatal day 
On which we left our cottage! Magdalene smiled—- 
Oh! that sweet gleam of sunshine on the lake !—— 
PRIEST. 
Are we all prepared to hear the service read? 
ISABEL, 
All. Come, thou sweet child! kneel thou at my side 
Hush! sob not—for they now are Spirits ia heaven! 





, She Conbvict. 





PART I. 
SCENE I. 


4 Room in a Cottage at Lea-side.—The Prisoner's 
Wire, and a Fuisnp sitting together in the midst of 
the Family.—The day on which sentence is to be 
pronounced. 


WIFE. 
"Tas twelve o'clock, and no news from the City. 
Oh! had he been acquitted, many hundreds 
Would have been hurried hither in thei joy, 
Neadlong into the house of misery, 

To shout the tidings of salvation there. 

Bat now that he is doom’d unto the death, 

They fear to bring with black and silent faces 

‘The sentenceof despair. O God! to think 

‘That all this long interminable night, 

Which I have passd in thinking on two words— 

+ Guilty>—« Not guilty!» like one happy moment 





O’er many a head hath flown unheeded by~ 
O'er lappy sleepers dreaming in their bliss 
Of bright to-morrows—or far happier still, 
With deep breath buried in forgetfutaess. 
O all the dismallest images of death 
Did swim hefore my eyes! The cruel face 
Of that most wicked old man, whom in youth 
I once saw in the city—that wan wretch, 
The public Executioner, rose up 
Close by my hushand’s side, and in his hand 
A most accursed halter which he shook 
In savage mockery—and then grimly smiled, 
Pointing to a scaffold with his stirivell'd fingers, 
Where, on a sudden, my own husband stood 
Drest all in white, and with a fixed face 
Far whiter still—t felt as if in heil, 
And shriek'd oustill my weeping children rose 
In terror from their beds. 
’ FRIEND. 
‘T was bat a dream. 
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wire. 
No, I was broad awake—but still the vision 
Stood stedfastly before me—ti!l T sank 
Upon my knees im prayer—and Jesus Christ 
Had pity on me—and it came no more. 
FRIEND. 
Fall many a sleepless eye did weep for thee 
Last night, and for thy husband. Think it not 
That pity dwells but in the hearts of kindred: 
Even strangers weep—they think him innocent. 
And prayers from many, who never saw his face, 
:| For him have gone to heaven—they will be heard. 
WIFE. 
Oh! what are prayers, and shrickings of despair, 
Or frantic outcries of insanity, 
Unto the ear of the great dreadful God ! 
Can we believe that prayers of ours will change 
Th’ Almighty's stedfast purpose! Things like us! 
Poor miserable worms !—A\l night I cried, 
« Save, save my husband, God! © save my husband ! 
But back the words return'’d unto my heart, 
And the dead silence of the senscless walls 
With horrid mockery in the darkness stood 
Between me and my God. 
FRIEND. 
Yet it is written, 
« Ask, and it shall be given thee, 
wirk, 
Blessed words! 
And did they come from his most holy lips 
Who cannot lie? 
FRIEND. 
They are our Saviour's words. 
wire. 
Joy, joy unto the wretched ! Hear me then, 
0 Son of God! while near my cradled infant, 
Sleeping in ignorance of its Father's sorrows, 
I fall down on my knees before thy face! 
Hear, hear the broken voice of misery! 
« Ask, and it shall be given thee!» Holy One! 
Task, beseech, implore, and supplicate, 
That Thou wilt save my lusband, and henceforth 
Will I an alter'd creature walk this earth 
With Thee and none but Thee, most Holy Being, 
For ever in my heart, my inmost heart. 
FRIEND, 
Is not my friend already comforted ? 
ware. 
‘The heavy burden of despair 
In this my hour of tribulation 
My Saviour’s words return upon my heart, 
Like breath of Spring reviving the dead flowers 
In our eweet little garden. 
FRIEND. * 
Heaven bless thee, 
A smile is on thy cheek, a languid smile! 
wire. 
{know not why I smiled—a sudden gleam 
OF hope did flash across me.—Hark! a footstep, 
FRIEND. 
'T is the dog stirring on his straw. 
wien. 





lighten'a. 


Poor Luath! 
Thy kind affectionate heart doth miss thy master. 
Mary! the poor dumb creature walks about 
As if some sickness wore him, always wandering 





Round, round the house, and all the neighbouring ficlds, 
Seeking the absent. Ue will disappear 
For hours together, and come home at night 
Wearied and joyless—for he bas been running 
No doubt o’er all the hills, and round the Jochs, 
Trying to find his master’s well-known footsteps. 
Then will he look with dim complaining eyes 
Full in my face, and with a wailing whine 
Goes to his straw, and there at once ties down 
Without a gambol or a loving frisk 
Among the little children. Many a Christian 
Might take a lesson from that poor dumb creature. 
—When Frank comes home—how Luath will partake 
The general happiness! When Frank comes home! 
What am J raving of When Frank comes home! 
That blank and weeping face too plainly says, 
« That hour will never be!» Look not so black, 
Unless you wish to kill me with despair. 
FR END. 
T wish'd not to appear so sorrowful. 
Within the silent grave my husband sleeps, 
And lam reconciled unto the doom 
Of widowhood-—this Babe doth reconcile me, 
But thine is lying in the fearful darkness 
Of an uncertain fate—and I now feel 
A beating at my heart—a cold sick flutter 
‘That sends this black expression to my face, 
Although it nothing mean. 
WIFE, 
O that some bird, 
Some beautiful bird, with soft and purpie feathers, 
Would sail into this room, in silence floating 
All round these blessed walls, with the boon of life 
Beneath its ontspread wings—a holy letter, 
In mercy written by an angel's hand, 
In bright words speaking of deliverance! 
—A raven! hear that dismal raven creak 
Of death and judgment! See the Demon sitting 
On the green before the window—croak, croak, croak! 
'T is the Evil-One in likeness of that bird, 
Enjoying there my mortal misery! 
Ror. 
“T is not a raven, mother—the tame crow 
Of cousin William, that comes hopping here 
With its clipt wings—ay, almost every day— 
My father himself oft fed that bird, and put it 
Upon my head, where it wonld sit and caw, 
And flutter with its wings,—and all the while 
My father laugh’d—it was so comical, 
He said, to see that black and sooty crow 
Sitting on my white hair. 
WIFE. 
Your father Jangli’d! 
[Laughing herself hysterically. 
nov. 
Ob! that he were come back from prison—mother! 
Last night fought a boy who said in sport 
‘That my father would be hang’d, 





WIFE. 
The little wretch! 
What did he say? 
Boy. 
That my father would he hang'd! 
WIFE. 


© God! the senseless child did speak the truth! 
He hath heard his parents talking of the trial, 
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And in his carcless levity repeated 
‘Phe shocking words—ay—laughing all the while, 
‘Then running-to his play—perhaps intending 
To ask the master for a holiday 
To see the execution. Cursed brat! 
What place is sacred held from cruelty, 
When it doth leer within an infant's eyes 
And harden his glad heart! 
Boy. 
Fbeat him, mother. 
Ue isa lying boy—he ne'er speaks truth— 
And when my father is come home again, 
1 will ask him if he racollects that saying! 
No, { will look at him, and pass him by 
With a proud smiling face—I will forgive him 
And shake hands with him in my happiness. 
wig. 
The sun is shining—children, go to play 
For an hour out-of-doors. 
Boy. 
Come, sisters—come! 
We will go ont-of-doors—but not to play. 
Come to the little grcen-plat in the wood, 
And say our prayers together for our father. 
Then if we play—t will he some gentle game, 
And all the while we will think upon our father 
Coming out of that dark cel!.—Come, sisters—come! 
FRIEND. 
Children, so good as these must not be orphans! 
Yet [ am glad to see thy soul prepared 
Even for the worst. 
WIFE, 
My soul prepared for the worst! 
No; that can never be—(goes to the window)—~A cloud 
of thunder 
fs hanging o'er the city! black as night! 
{ hear it rumbling—wlat a hollow growl! 
O dreadful building, where the Judge is sitting 
In judgment on my lrusband? All the darkness 
OF the disturbed lteavens is on its wails. 
~And now the fatal sentence is pronouncing. 
The court at once igliush’d—-and every eye 
Bent on my husband ! « Hang’d till you are dead! 
Hang’d by the neck !s—As thou dost lope for mercy, 
Osavage Judge! recall these wicked words ! 
For thy own wife who waits for thee at home 
Is not more innocent than my poor husband? 
[She flings herself down on the floor in an 
agony of grief. 
FRIEND. 
Mercy is with the King—and he is merciful! 
WUE. 
What! what! do you believe an innocent man 
Was e’er candemn’d to dic !—To die far murder! 
Did mercy ever reach one so condemn’d? 
, FRIEND. 
Yes! I have read of one wretch pardon'’d 
Even on the scaffold—where the light of truth 
Struck, like the sunshine suddenly burst forth, 
And tinged with fearful joy the ghastly face 
Of him who had no thought but that of death. 
And back unto his widow-wife went he, 
Like a ghost from the grave—and there he sat 
Before the eyes of her who knew him not, 
But took hitn for a vision, and fell down 
In a death-fit of wilder'd happiness. 


WIFE. 
Mercy dwells with the King—and he is mereiful ! 
O biess'd for ever be the hoary head 
Of our kind-hearted King !—1 will away 
And fling myself down before his royal feet! 
Who knows but that the monarch in his palace 
Will see within his soul this wretched cottage, 
And, like a saving angel, with one word 
Breathe over it the air of paradi 
—Mercy is with the King—and he is mercifut! 
FRIEND. 
Fortune is blind—but Jastice eagle-eyed, 
Tle will not be condemn’d, 
WIFE. 

Give me some water! 
My soul is faint with thirst!-—-Do they not say 
That men upon the scaffold call for water! 
—« Give mea glass of water!» ‘tis his voice— 
My hushand’s voice !—No! he is not condemn'd! 
A thousand voices from these silent walls 
Cry out « he shall not die !»— 





Enter a young CLEncYMan. 


. CLERGYMAN, 
Methinks that God bath shed a calm to-day 
Over the house of mourning, Is it so? 
wire, 
Thy presence brings a calm. Oh! one like thee 
Should hear good tidings. 
CLEUGYMAN, 
Last night in his eell 
saw your husband after his tong trial ; 
And sure I am that never did he sit 
Eyen in this room among his family 
With more composed face, or stiller soul, 
Than he sat there upon his bed of straw, 
With fetters on his limbs. 
wire, 
Fetters on his limbs? 
CLERGYMAN. 
fle felt them not—or if he fainily felt them, 
|Jt was not in his soul—for it was free 
Asa lark in heaven. 
WIFE, 
He was not shediling tears? 
CLERGYMAN. 
No—with a calm and quiet face he look’d at me, 
And in his eyes there was a stedfast Jight 
By grief unclouded, and undimm'dl hy tcars. 
So was it while the blameless man was speaking 
OF himself and of his trial: then he spake 
Of those he loved, and as he breathed the name 
OF this sweet farm « Lea-side!» then truly tars 
Did force their way, but soon he wiped them off, 
And raised to heaven a clear unfaltering prayer 
For bis wife and children~-the most touching prayer, 
I think, that ever flow'd from human lips! 
wer, 
Is there no hope, then, after all, of life‘ 
CLERGYMAN. 
Yes! there is hope—though I am forced to say 
That he doth stand upon the darksome brink 
Of danger and of death. 
WIFE, 
E hear thy words, 
And Ican bear them! For my suffering spirit 
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Math undergone its pains, and J am left, 
Even like a woman after travail, weak— 
But in a sinmberous quiet that succeeds 
The hour of agony. [Ske sinks into sleep. 
CLERGYMAN, 
My friend! behold 
How quietly that worn-out wretch doth sleep. 
PALEND. 
Calm as an infant! 
CLERGYMAN. 
Even (oo deep for dreams! 
How meekly beautiful her face doth smile, 
As from a soul that never had known grief! 
Methinks that God, in that profound repose, 
Will breathe submission through her innocent soul, 
And she, who lay down with a mortal’s weakness, 
May wake in power and glory like an anget 
Whom trouble cannot touch. 


Euter the Children weeping. 


rate. 
What ails ye, my sweet children—but speak softly — 
Your mother is asleep. 





Gia, 

O tell it, brother! 
For my heart beats so that I cannot speak! 

ROY. 
Whon we were coming homewards down the Sane 
That leads from the Fox-wood, that old dumb woman 
Who tells folk’s fortunes, from behind the hedge 
Leapt out upon the road, before our faces, 
And with that dreadful barking voice of hers, 
And grinning mouth, and red and fiery eyes, 
All the while shaking at us her black hair, 
She took a rope of rushes and did tie it 
Like a halter round her neck, and pull'd it tight 
Till she grew black io the face! Then shook her hand 
Against our cottage, while my father's name 
Seem’d half-pronounced in that most hideons gable. 
Then with one spring she leapt behind the hedge, 
‘Where, as we ran away, we heard her laughing 
And oh! a long, loud, cruet laugh it was! 
‘| As if she laugh’d to know that our poor father 
‘Was now condemn’d to die! 

FRIEND. 
O wicked wretch ! the silence of her soul 
Je fill'd with cruel thoughts—even like a mad-house 
With the din of ercatures raving. None can guess 
The wrath of this dumb savage! 

{The door opens, and the dumb womanenters ma- 
hing @ hideous noise, and with signs intimating 
that some one is to be hanged. The prisoner's 
wife, wakened by the noise, starts from her sleep. 

WIFE. 
Thou silent, speechless messenger of death ! 
Louder thy dumbness than a roaring cannon! 
Away—away—thou fury, from my sight! 
—God save me from that woman! or deliver 
Her soul from the devils ¢hat torment ber thus! 

[ The children hide themselves, and the dumb wo- 

man rushes out with peals of wild laughter. 
Her face was black with death—a hellish joy 
Shone through her 4diot eyes—as if a fiend 
Had taken that rucful body for a dwelling, 
And from these glazed sockets loved to look 
With a horrid leer upon us mortal creatures, 











A leer of unrepentant wickedness, 
Hating us because we are the work of God ! 
Boy. 
I wish that she were dead and buried. 
WIFE. 
O now that she is gone, hope leaps again 
Within my heart—her hideous mummery 
Must not be suffer'd to confound me so. 
And yet, they say, that she did prophesy, 
With the wild motion of her witch-like hands, 
That fatal sinking of the ferry-boat 
In which whole families perish'd. Hush! I heac 
The tread of feet—it is the Messenger 
Come from the City. 


Enter Msssenosn with a letter in his hand. 


wirs. 
Speak, speak instantly— 
Speak ! Why do you come here unless you speak? 
—His face doth seem composed. 
MESSENGER. 
Poor Francis Russel ! 
Now all is over with hiun—he is condemn’d! 
Wire. 
What did he say?—Why art thou gahbling thus, 
As none can understand ?—Give me that letter. 
[Tears itopen and reads it aloud. 
«They have found me juilty, Mary! trust in God.» 
[She flings herself down on the floor, and her 
Children lie down crying beside her, 
MESSENGEN. 
I cannot bear the sight—good folks, farewell. 
Wis, 
« My Mary, trust in God.» F cannot trast 
In God !—-Oh! wilt thou in thy wrath allow 
My innocent husband thus to be destroy’d?—— 
1 cannot trust in God! O cursed for ever 
Be all the swarm of idiot witnesses, 
Jury and Judge, who thus have murder'd him ; 
And may his blood for generations bie 
Heavy on their children’s souls! 
GIRL. 
© brather! see, 
“Tis our poor Father's writing. Yet his hand 
Seems never to have shaken.—IJnnocence, 
He used to say, did make small children fearless, 
And it will make him happy in his prison, 
Till we rush in, and wait till he is pardon’d, 
Which will be— 





wire. 

Never will he leave his dungeon 
But for the scaffold. Would that J were dead, . 
And all my children corpses at my side, 
Never again to wake—for Mercy is not 
In heaven or earth. There is no Providence! 

[Covers her face and tears her hair. 
CLERGYMAN. 

These are affecting words from one so good 
And truly pions, But our human nature, 
When touch'd at the heart by Misery’s icy hand, 
Oft sliricks out with a wild impiety, 
Against its better will. Yet that shrill ery 
Is heard in heaven with pity, and on earth 
Is often follow'd by the caltn still voice 
Of resignation melting into prayer. 
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a 





wire (starting up). 
Where art thou! What impenetrable cloud é 
Hides thee from justice, thou grim murderer! 
On whom the dead man's blood, the quick man’s tears, 
Now call with twofold vengeance? Drive him forth, 
O Fear, into the light, and 1 shalt know him, 
Soon as my eye meets his, His very name 
Will burst instinctively from my big heart, 
And he will answer to it. Where art thou 
With thy red hands, that never may be cleansed? 

FRIEND. 


' "Tis five weeks to the day of execution, 


And he may be discover'd— 
wire. 
Execution! 

And will they make my hushand monnt a ladder 
Up to a scaffold? May he rather die 
OF anguish in his cell !—Where are my children? 
—O they are weeping even upon my breast! 
—Would they had ne'er been born !—Eternal shame 
Will lic upon them ! lovely as they are, 
And good, and pure, and innocent as angels, 
They will be scorn’d and hated!—Save my husband, 
Great God of Mercy! Jesus! save my husband. 
—O many thousand miles of clouds and air 
Lie between me and God! and my faint voice 
Returns unto the earth, while the still heavens, 
Liko the deep sea above a drowning head, 
Mind not the stifled groans of agony! 

CLERGYMAN, 
1 will go to his cell and pray with him. 
He had foreseen his doom,—and be assured 
That he is sitting in the eye of God, 
With meek composure, not in agony. 

TUE CHILDREN. 

O take us with you! 

CLERGYMAN, 

For a while, farewell. 
‘The wife's heart now is like a heavy cloud, 
But tears will lighten it—God be with you ull 





SCENE IL. 


The condemned CelL—— The Paisongn in Chains.— 
The Prison Clock strikes. 


PRISONER, 
That was a dreadful toll! it brings me nearer 
Unto the day of horror, Here am I 
Deliver’ over to the fear of death 
In cold and rueful sotitude—shut out 
by that black vault of stone from memory 
OF human beings—and, as it would seem, 
From the pity of my God! Who thinks on me? 
The crowd that came to hear my sentence pase’d 
Are scatter'd o’er the City, and my fate 
Js by them all forgotten, ur pronounced 
With faces of indifference or of pleasure, 
Among the chance discoursing of the day. 
And yet my silent solitary cell 
Is in the heart of life !—O joyfut sound 
Of life and freedom in a rushing tumule 
Sweeping o'er the streets in the bright open day! 
O that I were a beggar, clothed in rags ! 
Prey'd on by cold and bunger—and with wounds 
Incurable, worn down unto a sliadow, 





So that I knew not when I was to die! 

—I hear the blind man singing in the street 
With a clear gladsome voice, a jocund song! 
What is the loss of eyes!—Thou bawling wretch, 
Disturb him not! With what a hideous twang 
He howls out to the passing traveller, 

«A full account of Francis Russel’s trial, 

The murderer's confession.»——Save my soul— 
© save me from that hideous skeleton !— 


{Dashes himself on the floor. 


The Jaton enters with bread and water. 


TAILOR. 
Look up, my friend—I bring you some refreshment. 
Phisoner (staring wildty). 
Art thou the executioner? 
JALLOR. 
No, 
PRISONER. 
Is the fatal hour arrived? 
JAILOR. 
I'm not the hangman. 
PRISONER. 
One single drop of wine! These two last days 
Have put my blood into a burning fever, 
Yet the thought of water sickens at my heart, 
One single drop of wine. 
JAILOR, 
I must not give it. 
PRISONER. 
© that a-want like this should seem a hardship 
‘To one condemn’d to die! My wretched body 
With fiery fever wastes my quaking soul, 
And rather would I have one drop of wine 
Than voice of friends or prayers of holy men, 
So faint and thirsty is my very being. 
JAILOR. 


The Jailor. 


What must be must. 
PRISONER. 
© cold and heavy chairts! 
How shockingly they glitter as they clank! 
JATLON. 
You soon will get aceustom'e to their weight. 
Observe that ring there runs along the stannchet, 
On the stone-tloor—so you may drag your legs 
From wall to wail with litte difficulty, 
And in a week or two you'll never heed 
‘The clanking of the iron. The last criminal 
Was but a lath of a man compared with you, 
And yet whenc’er I came into his cell 
I found him always merrily at work, 
Back back and forward whisking constantly 
Like a bird in his eage. 
PRISONER. 
Was he set free at last? 
SALLOR. 
Ay. Jack Ketch set him free. 
PRISONER. 
What was his crime? 
JATLON. 
A murderer, like yourself. He killed his sweetheart, 
And threw her, though some six months gone with child, 
Into a coal-pit. 
PRisoneR (sternly). 
Leave mec to myself. 


SY 
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SAILOR. 
Why! Man, 1 wish to be om good terms with you. 
Tam your friend. What! many a noble fellow 
Wath in his day done murder: in the name 
There may be something awkward—but the act 
Still varies with the change of circumstance— 
I would as lief shake hands with thee, my friend, 
As with the Judge himself. 
PRISONBS (eagerly). 
Dost think me innocent? 
ratton (ironically). 
0 yes! as innocent as any lamb. 
But hark ye! if that I allow your friends 
To visit you at times, you in return 
Will let me show you to the country-pcople 
On a chance market-day. 
PRISONER. 
© God of mercy! 
JAILoa. 
There will they stand beyond reach of your arm, 
With open mouth and eyes like idiots. 
Then look unto each other—shake their heads, 
And crying out, + God bless us! leave the cell, 
No doubt much wiser than they came—quite proud. 
To think how they will make their neighbours shudder 
At the picture of thy murderous countenance, 
And eyes 80 like a demon’s—we will share 
The money, friend— 
PRISONER. 
The money !—What of money? 
TAILOR. 
Why, you are surely deaf— 
PRISONER, 
Give me the water. 
[Drinks eagerly. 
Take—take the bread, that I may die of hurfger. 
[The Jaiton goes out of the cell. 
I feel as if buried many a fathom deep 
Ina cave below the sea, or in some pit 
Cover'd o'er with thorns amid a darksome wood, 
Where one might lie from Sabbath unto Sabbath 
Shrieking madly out for help, but all in vain, 
Unto the solitary trees, or clouds 
‘That pass unheeding o'er the far-off heavens! 
Five weeks must drag their days and nights along 
Through the damp silence of this lonesome cell, 
And all that time must I be sitting here 
In doleful dreams—or lying on this straw, 
‘With nought but shivering terror in my soul— 
Or hurrying up and down with clanking chains 
In wrath and sickness and insanity, 
A furious madman preying on myself, 
And dash’d ayainst the walls.—What spirit moves 
These bolts? O welcome, whosoe’er thou art! 
A very demon’s presence in this dungeon 
Would be 2 comfort. 


The door opens, and the young CLERGYMAK enters. 


Son of righteousness! 
Let me fall down and worship at thy feet. 
CLERGYMAN. 
O man of trouble! put your trust in God. 
Morning and evening will I seek your cell, 
And read the Bible with you. Rise—O rise! 
PRISONER. 
Despise me not that on this cruel pavement 


I dash myself down in fear and agony, 
And grovel at your feet! A pitiful wretch 
Indeed am I; and to preserve my life 
Would hang my head in everlasting shame, : 
Or a Jonesome hunger’d in a desert dwell, 
Doom'd never more to sleep. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Unhappy man! 
Say what thou wilt, for ¥ will listen to thee. 
prisoner (looking up). 
Can you not save ne?—On a quiet bed, 
Surrounded by my weeping family, 
I might have died like other mortal creatures 
In awful resignation ; but to stand 
Upon a scaffold in my native parish, 
With a base halter round my abject neck, 
Stared at, and hise’d at, shudder'd at, and scorn'd, 
Put out of life, like a dog, with every insult 
Cruclly forced on my immortal soul, 
And then—O Christ, I hear a skeleton 
attling in chains!—To a madhouse carry me, 
Bind me to the floor, that when the day arrives 
The hangman's hand may strive in yain to burst 
The bolts that chain the Lunatic to life. 
I will feign madaess, No—Eternal God! 
I need not feign, for like a tide it cometh, 
Wave after wave, upon my choking spirit— 
1am bound to a stake within the mark o' the sea, 
And the cold drowning mounts up from my fect. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Send peace, O Lord! unto the sufferer’s heart. 
PRISONER, 
Suddenly, suddenly in my happiness 
‘The curse did smite me. ©, my gentle Alice, 
Is the sweet baby now upon thy breast? 
The Mother and the Infant both will die: 
The dreadful day of execution 
Will murder us all, and Lea-side then will be 
Silent as the grave. fearful Providence, 
Darken my brain, that I may think no more 
On thy wild ways, that only lead to death, 
To misery, to madness, and to hel}! 
Is all J say not true? Didst hear him speak? 
That savage Jadge, who, with a hollow voice, 
As if he had a pleasure in my anguish, 
Continued speaking hours most bitterly 
Against a quaking prisoner bow'd with shame? 
He had forgotten that IT was a Man! 
And ever as he turn’d his harden'd eye 





| Towards the bar, it froze my very heart, 


So proud, so cruel, and so full of scorn. 
I think he might have wept, for many wept 
When he pass’d sentence on me—but his voice 
Was calm and steady, and his eye was clear, 
Looking untroubled on the face of trouble, 
{did not faint—No—though a sickening pang 
Tugy’d at my heart, and made the cold sweat creep 
Like ice-drops o'er my body—yet even then 
Did conscious innocence uphold my soul, 
And turn'd the horrid words to senseless sounds 
That ought not to dismay—while he that sat 
In pompous robes upon the judgment-seat, 
Seem’d in his blind unfeeling ignorance 
A verier wretch than I. 

CLERGYMAN. 

We are all blind, 
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And duty’s brow is stern, and harsh his voice. 
That Judge is famed for his humanity, 
And though no tears were in his solemn eyes, 
They How'd within his heart, 
PRISONER. 
I do forgive him. 
What shrieks were these? 
CLERGYMAN. 
OF a poor criminal 
In the next ceil. 
PRISONER, 
Condemn’d, like me, to die? 
CLERGYMAN. 
No! doom’d to drag out in a foreign land, 
Unpitied years of misery and shame, 
PRISONER, 
© Lappy lot! who would not feap with joy 
Into the ship that bore him to the land 
Of shame and toil, and crirae and wickedness, 
So that with all his load of misery 
He might escape from death! May not I escape? 
Bolts have been riven, and walls been undermined, 
And the free winds have borne the prisoner 
To the dark depths of safety—never more 
To walk the streets of cities, but to dwell 
As in the shadow of the grave, unknown 
But to his own soul silent as the night! 
1 feel a wild hope springing from despair! 
That shadow was not mine that stood all white 
Shivering on a seaffold: — Sampson's strength is here, 
And the hard stone to my unwearied hand 
Will crumble into dust, 
CLERGYMAN. 
O let us pray! 
PRISONER. 
Yes, I will pray! pray for deliverance, 
And years to come! 0 be they what they may, 
For life is sweet, embitter’d though it be 
With the lowest dregs in the cup of misery ! 
CLERGYMAN, 
Shall we kneel down? 
PHISONER. 
Ay! they will dance and dance, 
And smile and laugh, and talk of pleasant things, 
And listen to sweet music all the night, 
‘That I am lying fetter’d to the straw 
In dire convulsions, They will speak of me 
Amid their mirth and music, but will sce not 
My image in their souls, or it would strike them 
With palsy ‘tnid their savage merriment, 
Clanking these dreadful fetters in their ears, 
CLERGYMAN. 
Twill return at night, 
PRISONER. 
O leave me not, 
For Tam searcely in my sober mind. 
A thousand fiends ure waiting to destroy me 
Soon as you leave the cell, for innocence 
Is found not proof against the pains of hell. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Twill bring your wife to visit you, 
Pursonen (kneeling). 
0 God 
OF tender mereies, fet thy countenance 
Shine on that wretched one. Let this cell lic 
Forsaken of thy presence—if thy will— 








But, for His sake who died upon the cross, 
Let heavenly sunshine falt into her soul? 
Temper the wind to the shorn Jamb that lies 
Upon her breast in helpless infancy ! 
O! if our cottage could but rest in peace, 
Here could I pass the remnant of my life 
In lonely resignation to my fate. 
Forsake not her and my sweet family. 
CLERGYMAN, 

Man forsakes man—that melancholy word 
Applieth not to gracious Providence. 

PRISONER, 
Tam not then forsaken? 

CLERGYMAN. 
Fear it not! 

Wrapt in the dark cloud of adversity, 
Thou art indeed; but clouds are of the earth. 
Lift up the eye of Faith, and thou wilt see 
The clear blue sky of the untroubled heavens. 

PRISONER. 
My soul at once is calm’d—now let us pray. 





PART IL. 
SCENE I. 


The Morning of the Day of Execution—The young 
Cerreyman and another Frienp sitting beside the 
Parsoner, who is asleep. 


CLERGYMAN, 
Ile stirs as he would wake, 
FRIEND. 
Li 
CLERGYMAN, 
A smile is on his face—a kindling smile. 
FRIEND. 





list! he speaks ! 


Oh! when he wakes! 
CLERGYMAN. 
Uearken—he speaks again. 
PRISONER (in his sleep). 
O, my sweet Alice! "T was a dreadful dream! 
Am Tin truth awake? Come to my heart! 
There — there—I feel thy dreath—pure—pure—most 
pure. 

FRIEND. 
What a deep sigh of overwhelming bliss! 
Hell gapes for him when he awakes from heaven. 

CLERGYMAN, 

Will not the same benignant Providence 
That blesseth now his sleep, uphold him falling 
Into the shadow of death ! 

PRISONER. 

No tears, my Alice! 

Weep—weep no more! Where is our infant, Alice? 
Esther, where art thou? Mary? My sweet twins! 
—I dreamt that I had bid thee farewell, Alice! 
Why is that loving voice so slow to speak ? 
Hold me to thy bosom lest the curse return | 
Why beats thy heart so— 

FRIEND. 

Lo! his dazed eyes 
Are open—but methinks he sees us not. 
vatsoneR (starting up). 

My family are swept off frown the earth. 
—I know nol, in the darkness of my brain, 
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My dreams from waking thoughts, nor these from 
dreams. 
—Yes! yes! at once ‘tis plain. © heaven of heavens! 
‘Thou canst not be in all thy sanctity 
A place so full of perfect blessedness, 
As the bed where | was lying in my dream. 
CLERGYMAN. 
We have been praying for thee all the night. 
PRISONER. 
What! my dear friends! good morning to you both. 
Have I been sleeping long? 
CLERGYMAN. 
Since four o'clock, 
And now ‘t is almost eight. 
PRISONER. 
Blest was that sleep 
Beyond afl human bliss! I was at home, 
And Alice in my bosom——Come, my Friend, 
You must not thus be overcome, this hour 
Too awful is for tears, Look not on me 
‘As on a on of anguish and despair, 
But a Man, sorely stricken though he he, 
Supported by the very power of Sorrow, 
And Faith that comes a solemn comforter 
Even hand in hand with Death. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Most noble spirit! 
Fitter art thou with that untroubled voice 
To comfort us than to be comforted. 
PRISONER, 
This cell hath taught me many a hidden thing. 
T have become acquainted with my soul 
Through midnight silence, and through loncly days 
Silent as midnight. I have found therein 
A well of waters undisturb'd and deep, 
Of sustenance, refreshment, and repose. 
CLERGYMAN. 
On earth nought may prevail o’er innocence. 
PRISONER. 
One night, methought, a voice said in my cell, 
« Deapondency, and Anguish, and Despair, 
Are falling on thee! curse thy God and di 
« Peace, Resignation, and Immortal Bope,+ 
A dewy voice replied. It was a dream: 
But the good angel's voice was in my soul, 
Most sweet when I awoke, and from that hour, 
A heavenly calm hath never Seft my cell. 
FRIEND. 
O must we part for ever from our Friend! 
Is there no hope? The hour of agony 
Is hastening on, and there is none to save! 
CLERGYMAN. 
Forgive his grief. Tis easier to resign 
Ourselves unto our fate, than to endure 
The sight of ouc we love about to die. 
PNISONER. 
A little brook doth issue from the hilt 
Above Lea-side, and, ere it reaches us, 
Iss course is loud and rocky, erying still 
As witha troubled voice. But o’er the green 
That smiles beside our door it glideth on, 
Just like a dream so soft and silently, 
For ever cheerful and for ever calm. 
Last night when you came here—t{ had been thinking 
Of that sweet brook, and it appear'd to me 
An emblem of my own much alter'd soul, 





Lately so troubled, but now flowing on 
In perfect calmness to eternity. 
FRIEND. 
Thinking of Lea-side even unto the fast, 
PRISONER. 
Yea! E wil! think of it unto the last, 
Of heaven and it by turns. There is no reason 
Why it should be forgotten while 1 live. 
I sce it, like a picture on that wall, 
In the silence of the morning, with its smoke, 
Its new-waked smoke slow wreathing up to heaven ! 
And from that heaven, where through my Saviour's 
death 
Thambly hope to be, I will look down - 
On that one spot—Oh! sure the loveliest far 
On the-wide earth! tco sweet! too beautiful! 
Too biest to leave without a gush of tears. 
—They will drive me past my own door to the scaffold? 
FRIEND, 
Such is the savage sentence. 
PAISONER. 
Jt is well, 
FRIEND. 
We never will forsake you to the last— 
But proudly sit beside you— 
PRISONER. 
Sweet Lea-side! 
And J will see my little farm again! 
New-thatch'd with my own land this very Spring— 
All full of blossoms is my garden now, 
And the swect ham of becs!—Bush’d be the wheels 
As o'er a depth of snow, when they pass by! 
That Alice may not hear the fearful sound, 
And rush out with my children in her arms. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Fear not—she hath gone into her father’s house, 
PRISONER. 
I thought our parting had been past. But no! 
Souls cannot part thongh parting words he breathed, 
With deep abandonment of earthly loves. 
Had I not dreamt that heavenly dream Jast night 
Perhaps it had been so—but in that dream 
My human nature burst again to life, 
Aad I think upon my widow as before, 
With love, grief, shame, dismay, and agony. 
CLERGYM. 
Jam the father, says our gracious God, 
Of the orphan and the widow, 
PRISONER. 
“T was a pang! 
A passing pang! (Going to the window.) It is a sunny 
day. 
Methinks if I had any tears to shed, 
That I could weep to see the fading world 
So beautiful! How brightly wilt thou emile, 
© Sun, to morrow, when my eyes are dark ! 
Otis a blessed carth I leave belind! 
[A noise at the door. 





FRIEND, 
At is not yet the time! 


JaiLon enters. 


Sarton. 
In half an hour 
They will come to fetch the prisoner from his cell. 
[Goes ont. 
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FRIEND. FRIEND. 

O scowling savage! What a heart of stone! Since that last scene is present to your soul, 
PRISONER. I dare to speak of it. The face of death 


I think he is less cruel than he seems. 
Sometimes his face hath worn a look of pity, 
And his voice soften’d ; but his heart is blind 
In ignorance, and barden’d by the sight 
Of unrepentant wickedness, and sorrows 
Which human sympathy would fail to cure. 
He seem’d disturb'd—he feels all he can feel. 
CLERGYMAN. 
Thou art indced a Christian, 
PRISONER, 
Death is near. 
You know my heart, and will reveal it truly 
To all who know my tale. The time will come 
When innocence will vindicate itself, 
And shamne fall off my rising family 
Like snow shaken from the budding trees in spring. 
—They doubt not of their father’s innocence? 
CLERGYMAN. 
Unshaken is the confidence of love 
In hearts that know not sin—thy memory, 
Hallow'd by tribulation, will endure—— 
PRISONER. 
Enough—enough. Here take this blessed book, 
Which from my dying father I received, 
And give it to my wife, Some farewell thoughts 
I have dared to write beneath my children’s names, 
Recorded duly there soon as baptized. 
And now I have no more to say to man. 
Leave me atone a little while~-aud wait 
In the open street, till I appear before you, 
FRIEND. 
We fear to leave the ccll-~you look so pale! 
As if about to faint. 
parsonen (holding out his hand with a smile). 
My pulse is ateady. 





CLERGYMAN, 
We leave thee to thy God! 





SCENE IL 


Inside of a Cottage.—The Prisoner's Wire sitting with 
her Faienn, surrounded by her Family. 
wIFs. 
Speak to me! let my weeping children speak, 
Although it be with sobs of agony. 
FRIEND. 
See how composed your sweetest children sit 
All round your knees! They weep, and sigh, and sob, 
¥or piteous they and most compassionate. 
But nature steals upon them in their grief. 
And happy thoughts, in spite even of themselves, 
Come o'er them—the glad bight of infancy. 
Mourn not for them—in little William's hand, 
Although his heart be framed of love and pity, 
Already see that play-thing! none need weep 
For them a gracious God preserves in bliss. 


WIFE. 

*T is not on them J think—O God! 0 God! 
FRIEND. 

He soon will be in Heaven. 
WIFE. 


A dreadfat pat! 


Must first be trod. © "tis most horrible! 


More hideous scems to us who gaze upon it 
Beut towards a friend we love, than to the wretch 
Who sees the black frown fix'd upon himself. 
The fears of fancy are most terrible, 
But when the apprehended misery comes, 
The spirit smiles to feel how bearable 
The heaviest stroke of fate. 

wire. 

Thy kind voice seems 

To speak of comfort, though the words are dark. 
Misery's sick soul is slow to understand, 
Yet I wi en, for that gentle voice 
Brings of iteelf relief. 





FRIEND. 
Calm, unappall’d— 
How many mount the seaffold! Even Guilt, 
Strong in repentance, often standeth there 
And quaketh not. And will not innocence 
Victoriously from that most rueful place 
Look o'er the grave—nor death’s vain idle show 
Haye power to raise one beating in his heart? 
wiFR. 
© what a dreadful night he must have pass‘d ! 
FRIEND, 
Nay—fear it not—the night before they die, 
Condemn’d men cnjoy unbroken sleep, 
By mercy sent to their resigned souls, 
Calming and strengthening for the morrow’s trial. 
While we were weeping—his closed eyes were dry, 
And his soul hush'd in deep forgetfulness. 
WIFE, 
I feel as if I ne’er shall sleep again ! 
The look with which he flung his body down 
‘On the stone-floor, when | was carried from him, 
Will never pass away. © that sweet face 
Was changed indeed by nature's agony, 
Sunk, fallen, hollow, bloodless, and convulsed ! 
FRIEND. 
O strive to think on other prison-fiours, 
When on your knees together, tost in prayer, 
You seem’d two happy Beings offering up 
Thanksgiving, rather than poor suppliants 
Imploring resignation to your doom, 
Wire. 
1 will think but of that desperate hour 
darkness fell between us, there ta brood 
Until we meet in heaven. Come near to me, 
For I must tell thee how my husband look'd 
When wicked men did tear those two asunder 
Whom God, and love, and nature had united. 
FRIEND. 
O spare me—spare me—on yourself have pity,” 
And these soft-hearted ones—too apt to weep ! 
WIFE. 
Why should I fear to speak? 
FRIEND. 
Your Infant wakes ! 
Here, take it to your breast— 
wore. 








No. 
w 





Heed, heed it not. 
—For hours we sat, and dreamt, and spoke, and wept ; 
Recall'd our happy fife to memory, 
From the hour we first met on yon sunny brae! 
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= friendship, love, and marriage,—the sweet child 
‘That came to bless our first delightful spring— 
All our sweet children! not forgetting her 
‘Who went so young to heaven. The Jailor came, 
Or some one with a black and cruel countenance, 
| And changed at once our sorrow to despair. 
We had not thought of parting—in the past 
So buried were our hearts !—such images 
Blinded our spirits with the tears of love. 
And though we felt a dire calamity 
Brought us together in that hideous cell, 
We thought not what it was; till all at once, 
The prison-door lew open, and they dragg’d me, 
Not shriecking—as perhaps I now do shriek— 
But with a cold weight sickening at my heart 
That in convulsions drown'd a thousand shricks, 
And brought at last a dark forgetfrrlness 
Of my own sufferings, and my husband's doom. 
Long streets seem'd passing slowly by my brain, 
And fields and trees—until at once I knew 
The faces of my weeping family, 
And this my Father's house. A dreadful dream! 
Yet could I wish to rave of it for ever ! 
, [Her eldest Davawren steals up with a Book in 
her hand, 

DAUGRTER. 
Here is a book which little Mary Grieve 
(She who has wept as much for my poor Father 
As if she were a sister of our own) 
Gave me a week ago, a happy book, 
Which lies below my pillow when { sleep. 
Look at it, Mother! ’c is the history 
OF one reprieved when just about to die. 
Thave read it titl it seems a sad true tale 
Of all my Father's woe—and when I read it 
Even on the darkest day, believe me, Mother, 
A gleam of sunshine falls upon the leaves, 
Straight down from heaven! There is a picture—look! 
Is it uot like my Father's gentle face? 

‘wivk (grasping the book). 

As sure at God is in heaven! it is the same !— 
His wife and children too with eyes and faces 
Of mad delirious joy all fix'd on heaven! 
And well they may—then and for evermore. 

DAUGHTER. 
1 show'd it to our clergyman—he smiled— 
And laid his gentle hand upon my hair, 
And with a low kind voice he bade me hope. 

WIFE. 


B| 


He bade thee hope! 
DAUGHTER. 
Yes—and | thought he wept. 
WIFE. 
Tle tried to comfort the sweet innocent! 
DAUGHTER. 
‘Though I should sce my father in the cart 
Passing our very door—— 
WIFE. 
Will he pass our door? 
I will rush out and clasp him, and beseech 
Kind heaven to let me die upon his breast. 
(Goes towards the doar. 
T had forgot—we are not at Lea-side. 
Come to me, little William—weep not child! 
Boy. 
O yesterday we saw a dreadful sight! 








DAUGHTER. 
William—hold your peace. 
‘WIFE. 
What saw my little boyt 
ROY. 
We went last night to meet with Mary Grieve 
Coming from school. And oh! upon the bridge 
Two men were building up—I did not ask them— 
They told me what it was—and we ran home 
Fearing to look back. 
WIFE, 
O shut out the sun 
That blinds my soul with its accursed light ! 
Close—close the shutters—that eternal darkness 
May cover me and my poor family, 
And the wild world with all its miseries 
Be hlank as if we all were in the grave. 
[The shutters are closed. 
BoY. 
Mother! let me come closer to your knees! 
WIFE. 
O let the light come in—this silent darkness 
Is worse than light—light is but mockery— 
But darkness is the haunted tomb of death, 
Which shuddering nature never may endure. 
—I never thought thy face so sad before 
As in that sudden light.—(Clock strikes)—What hour? 
what hour? 
FRIEND. 
Your husband's strife is o’er. 
WIFE. 
Praise he to God. 
(Falls on her knees). OThou that artan angel in the sky, 
Strengthen my soul that I on earth may cherish 
Those whom thou lovest—these infants round my feet. 
FRIEND. | 
Such prayers go up to heaven—swifter than light. 
wirR, 
The body shall have Christian-purial! 


1 will away that no base hand disturb it, . 


What though it felt the cruel death of shame, 
Js it not beautiful and fair to see, 

As if he rested from the harvest-toil 

In sonte cool shady place o'erhung with trees? 
It shail be dressed with flowers—a thousand times, 
A thousand thousand times my lips will kiss it ; 
And when it is laid in the grave at last, 

Ob! will not tears from many hundred eyes 
Fall on the coffin, and a hundred tongues 

Bless him th’ unhappy~him the innocent? 
—Methinks I can endure the daylight now, 

[She goes to the window. 
© Lord ! yon hill-side is quite black with people 
All standing motionless—with heads uncover'd. 
Are they gazing all on him? Alive? or dead? 
This is a sight to drive my sou! to madness, 

To blaspliemy and disbelief in God! 
FRIEND. 

1 thought the hour was past. 
WIFE. 





You knew it was not, 
Upon the self-same side of that black mount 
I saw a pious congregration sitting 
Last summer's sacrament! and now they come 
To enjoy an execution. Wretched things! 
They littte understand the words of Christ. 
10 
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FRIEND. 
Jt seems in truth most cruel—dreadful show 
Of fixed faces! many a troubled soul 
Is gazing there, yet loves the agony 
Te makes itself to suffer—turns away— 
Then looks and shudders, and with cheeks a8 wan 
And ghastly as the man about to dic, 
Waits’for the hideous moment—greedily 
Devouring every motion of his eye, 
| Now only bent to heaven. 
wire. 
O senseless wretches ! 
Thus tamely witnessing the guiltless die. 
Rush down upon the scaffold—rend it—crush it 
Into a thousand atome—tear away 
Ti’ accursed halter from his innocent neck, 
And send him like a lark let loose to heaven, 
Into the holy light of liberty. 
—One hour delay the execution ! 
For from afar the words of mercy come— 
Thenr them on the wind—+ Reprieve—Reprieves— 
O, gazing multitude! look grim no more, 
But shout until both earth and heaven reply! 
Salvation is at hand—Reprieve~Reprieve ! 
[She rushes out into the air, followed by her 
Parano and her Children, who endeavour 
0 restrain her in vain. 





SCENE IIL 
A Field in the Country.—Labourers reposing. 


‘ THE MASTRR. 

Come, Mary Macintyre—give us a song, 
Then to our work again. Thon hast a voice 
So sweet, that even the Linnet on the broom 
Might take a lesson froin thee, 


SONG. 


A bird in Spring had built her nest 
In a tuft o° flowers on a Castle-wa’, 
Whare saftly on her bonny breast 
The dew and light 0” heaven did fa’. 


Amang the moss and silky hair 
‘Twa young ance lay in love thegither— 
And ob! their yellow plumes were fair 
When glinting in the sunny weather. 


Upon that Tower for many an hour 
Anither bird would sit and sing, 

Or resting on that red wa’-flow'r 
In sleep would fauld his gowden wing. 


Ae morning at the break o’ day 
T saw the nest a’ pearl'd wi’ dew, 
That tike a net of diamonds lay 
Aboon that flower o” freshest hue. 


1 could na sce the bonnie Bird, 

She cower’d sae close upon her nest, 
But that saft ither sang I heard 

That lull'd her and her brood to rest. 


Sweet through the silent dawning rung 
‘The pleasure o° that lanely sang, 

And the auld Tower again look'd young 
That psalm sac sweetly sail’d atang. 


Mair sweetly breath'd the birchen grove 
That waved upon the Castle-Hill, 

And a’ the earth look'd fresh wi’ love 

The moment that the sang was still! 


At gloaming J came back that way, 
But ¥ miss‘d the flower sae red and sweet, 

And the est whare thae twa birdies lay, 
Wae's me! was herried at my feet. 


I wud na weep for the dead wa’-flower, 
Sweet birds! gin { kent where ye were gane ; 
But the low has blacken'd the auld Mearns-Tower, 

And bluid is drapping frae ilka stune, 


And he that herried the lint-whiw's nest, 
And kill’d the auld birds wi’ his sling, 

He wud na spare the chirping breast, 
Nor the down upon the wee bit wing. 


MASTER. 
It is an old traditionary song. 
The Maxwells in a body from Hag-Castle 
At midnight came, and burn'd the good Mearns-Tower, 
With young Laird Stewart and his English Lady, 
And their four pretty bairns, They burn'd them all. 
‘The Lady's blood is stiil upon the stones 
OF the west-corner, Many a blashing storm 
Hath driven across them, yet they still are red. 
’T is two o'clock, come to our work again! 
YOUNG MAN. 
Oh! Tam sick at heart! this very moment 
Js my poor Master standing on the scaffold! 
Go, go to work—I will kneel down and pray 
For his departing soul. [Kneels down. 
MASTER. 
His hour is come. 
Men, women, children, now all rush to see him 
In his white death-clothes standing like a ghost! 
Ay, lasses, ye may weep-- yet will that crowd 
Show many a female face—girls like yourselves 
In their best gowns adorn’d for holiday, 
And wives that jove their husbands—and even mothers 
With infants in their arms. Confound their ernelty! 
Enough of death there is in this wide world 
Near each man’s fireside, or his neighbour's house ! 
Why rash to see him in the open day-light 
j Standing with fear, and shame, and agony? 
H MARY. 
Oh! on that sweet hill-side he often sat 
Watching his young spring-lambs ! and now even there 
Is he about to die the death of shame! 
MASTER. 
Methinks I sce the hill-side alt alive, 
With silent faces yazing steadfastly 
On one poor single solitary wretch, 
Who views not in the darkness of his trouble 
One human face among the many thousands 
All staring towards the scaffold! some are there 
Who have driven their carts with his unto the market, 
Have shook hands with him meeting at the fair, 
Have in his very tottaye heen partakers 
Of the homely fare which rev'rently he bless’d, 
Yea! who have seen his face in holier places, 
And in the same seat been at worship with him, 
Within the House of God. May God forgive them! 
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. MARY. 

He is not guilty. 

MASTER. 
Everything is dark. 
Last in the company of the murder'd man— 
Blood on his hands—a bloody knife conceal’d— 
The.coin found on him which the widow swore to— 
His fears when apprehended—and the falsehoods 
Which first he utter'd—all porplex my mind! 
And then they say the murder’d body bled 
Soon as he touch’d it.—Let us to our work, 
Poor people oft must work with heavy hearts. 
Oh! doth that sunshine amile as cheerfully 
Upon Lea-side as o'er my happy fields! 


[The Scene changes to a little field commanding | 


a view of the place of execution. Two Youns 
Man looking towards it. 
FIBST MAN. 
I dare to look no longer.—-What dost thou sec? 
SECOND MAN. 


‘There is a stirring over all the crowd. 
All heads are turn’d at once. @ God of Heaven! 
‘There Francis Russel comes upon a cart, 
For which a lane is open'd suddenly ! 
On, on it goes—and now it has arrived 
At the scaffold foot, 
FIRST MAN. 
Say! dost thou see his face? 
SECOND MAN. 
Paler than ashes. 
FIRST MAN (coming forward). 
Let me have one look. 
O what white cheeks ! see, sce—his upward eyes 
Even at this distance have a ghastly glare.- 
I fear that he is guilty. Fear has bathed 
In clammy dew his long lank raven hair. 
His countenance seems convulsed—it is not palencss, 
That dims his cheeks—but a wild yellow hue 
Like that of mortal sickness or of death. 
Oh! what the soul can suffer, when the Devil 
Sits on it, grimly laughing o'er his prey, 
Like a carrion-bird beside some dying heast, 
Groaking with hunger and ferocity! 
[He turns away. 
SECOND MAN, 
He is standing on the scaffold—he looks round— 
But does not speak—some one goes up to him— 
He whispers in bis ear—he kisses him— 
He falls on hie kneas—now no one on the écaffold 
Bat he and that old Wretch ! a rope is hanging 
Right over his head—and, as my Maker liveth, 
That demon as he grasps it with his fingers 
Hath laughter on his face ! 
FIRST MAR. 
How look the crowd ? 
SECOND MAN. 
J saw them not—bnt now ten thousand faces 
Are looking towards him with wide-open eyes! 
Uncover’d every head~and all is silent 
And motionless as if ’t were all a dream. 
FIRST MAN. 





Is he still praying? 
SECOND MAN. 
I can look no more, 
For death and horror round his naked neck 








| My eye by chance fell on it—and the truth 


j That he was the guilty man. 


| 'T is true. 


Are gathering! Curse those lean and shrivell'd fingers 
That calmly—slowly—and without a tremble— 
Are binding unto agony and shame 
One of God's creatures with a haman soul! 
—Hark! hark ! a sudden shriek—a yell—a shout!— 
The whole crowd tosses like a stormy sea, 
Butoh ! behold how still and motionless 
‘That figure on the scaffold! 
FIRST MAN, 
What can it mean? 
SECOND MAN. 
Perhaps with one soul all.the crowd rise up 
To rescue him from death. 
VinsT MAN. 
Les us away 
And know what happens. Hark! another shout 
‘That rends the silent sky. See hats are waved ! 
And every face is bright—deliverance 
Is in that peal of joy—he shall not die. 


[Scene changes to the place of execution. 


SHERIFF. 
Bring the man up—and let us hear his story. 
[4 Souoter is dragged along by the crowd. 
SOLDIER. 
1am the murderer. 
ONE OF THE CROWD. 
Here is Stephen’s watch— 
The watch of the murder'd man~-and his very purse— 
Both found upon the villain, 
SHRAIFF. 
'T is strong proof. 
say against this charget 
SOLDIER. 
Irobb'd and murder'd him—that 
ONE OF THE CROWD, 
Just as the prisoner rose up from his knees, 
This soldier at my side took out his watch, 
And with a cruel and unchristian oath 
Proclaim’d the hour, in laughing mockery. 


—What have you got to 





"tis tne. 


Burst on my soul. I leapt upon the wretch, 
And with a horrid cry he made confession 


SHERIFF. 
Scarce credible. 
SOLDIER. 
Last night I saw the Evil-One 
In human shape as ¥ sat among my comrades ; 
He stood close to my side—invisible 
To all but me—and with a fiery eye 
He then commanded me to go this day 
And sce the execution. So} came! 
—And now behold the open gates of hell’ 
SHERIFF. 
The execution cannot thus proceed. 
SOLDIER. 
A litde white—but yet a little while— 
And 5 will come into ihe roaring pit 
To dwell for ever with the damn’d! 
ONE OF THE CROWD, 
Mad—mad. * 
SHERIFF. 
Ay! "Lis the madness of despair and guilt. 
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Unhalter yon poor wretch—he must be carried 
Back to his prison—till the truth appear. 
[The Paisonza’s Wife, accompanied by her 

Frrenpand Children, rush through thecrowd. 

wire. 
Come down—come down—my husband! from the 
scaffold. 
—O Christ! art thou alive—or dead with fear! 
Let me leap up with one bound to his side, 
And strain him to my bosom till our souls 
Ave mix'd like rushing waters, 
Dost hear thy Alice? Come down from the scaffold, 
And walk upon the green and flowery earth 
With me, thy wife, in everlasting joy! 
{She tries to move forward, but falls down in a 
Sfainting-fit. 
ONE OF THE CROWD. 
See—see his little daughter! how she tears 
The covering from his eyes—unbinds the halter— 
Leaps up to his bosom—and with sobs is kissing 
His pale fix'd face. « 1 am thy daughter—Father!+ 
But there he stands—as lifeless as a stone— 
Nor sees—nor feels—nor hears—his soul seems gone 
Upon a dismal travel ! 

[The Puisonan is led down from the scaffold, 
with his daughter held unconsciously in his 
arms, 

PRISONER. 
Must this wild dream be all dreamt o'er again ! 
Who put this little Child into my arms? My wife 
Lying dead!—Thy judgments, Heaven ! are terrible. 

THE CLERGYMAN. 

Look up—this world is shining out once more 
In welcome to thy soul recall'd from death. 

PRISONER. 
Oh! might that be—but this is not a dream 
From which I may awake.—What, what lias happened? 

CLERGYMAN. 
‘The murderer is discovered. 
[The Prisoner falls on his knees, and his Wife who 
has recovered, goes and kneels by his side. 
CLERGYMAN. 

Crowd not so round them—let the glad fresh air 
Enter into their souls. 

PRISONER, 

Alice! one word! 
Let me hear thy voice assuring me of life. 
Ah me! that soft check brings me by its touch 
From the bluck, dizzy, roaring brink of death, 
At once into the heart of happiness! 
—Gasping with gratitude! she cannot speak. 
wIFR. 

I n.ver shail smile more—but all my days 





‘Walk with still footsteps, and with humble eyes, 
An everlasting hymn within my soul 
To the great God of Mercy! 
PRISONEA (starting up). 
© thon bright angel with that golden hair, 
Scattering thy smiles like sunshine through the light, 
Art thou my own sweet Daughter! Come, my Child, 
Come dancing on into thy Father's sou!! 
Come with those big tears sparkling on thy cheeks, 
And let me drink them with a thousand kisses. 
—That laugh hath fill'd the silent world with joy! 
cart, 

This night I will sit upon your kaces once more,— 
And oh! if ever J offend my Father!.... 
No—never—never!—All our Cottage stands 
Just as you left it--the old oaken chair 
Will be filf'd to-night,—and our sweet hearth will burn 
As it used to do—upon my Father's face! 
—I too will pray—for though a little Child, 
God now will hear my prayers! 

PRISONER (looking round), 

The fields and hills 

Have now return’d into their usual shape, 
And all the sunny earth seems beautiful 
As in any boyish days !~—Oh! tell me—tell me— 
Did I disgrace myself by abject fear 
On the way from prison to yon hideous place? 





CLERGYMAN. 
No—thou wert calm,..... 
PRISONER. 
My friend—O say not so. 
For from the moment that I left the prison . 


Blind horror seized me—and 1 thought the earth 
Was reddening round me from the bloody sky. 

T recotlect some faces in the cart 

Glimmering ! and something like a bridge we past 
Over a deep glen fill'd with raging thunder! 

Then al! was hush'd—and rose the voice of psalms 
Doleful and wild! when suddenly 1 stood 

In the fixed gazing of @ million eyes, 

And the feeling of my own identity 

Came like a flash of lightning through my heart. 





crowD. 
Huzza! huzza ! the guiltless is set free ! 
Lea-side to-night, and all its happy fields, 
Shail shine as bright as in the gladsome day. 
For we will kindle on yon little green 
A bonfire that shall set the heavens on flame, 
And send up sparkling to the far-off stars 
Beams like themselyes--bright with deliverance. 
Huzza! hiuzza! The guiltless is set free! 

[The scene closes. 
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THE SCHOLAR'S FUNERAL, 


War hang the sweet bells mute in Magdalene-Tower, 
Still wont to usher in delightful May,' 

The dewy silence of the morning hour 

Cheering with many a chengeful roundelay? 

And those pure youthfal voices, where ure they, 
That hymning far up in the listening sky, 

Seem'd issuing softly through the gates of day, 

As if a troop of tainted souls on high 

Were hovering o'er the earth with angel melody? 


This day the pensive Choristers are mute, 

‘The Tower stands silent in the shades of woe, 
And well that darkness and those shadows suit 
‘The solemn hush shed o'er the courts below. 
There all is noiseless a a plain of snow, 

Nor wandering footsteps stirs th’ unechoing wall. 
Mark-—hark ! the mufted bell is tolling slow! 
Intq,my mournful soul its warnings fall— 

It is the solemn day of Vernon's funeral. 


No sound last night was heard these courts withia, 
Save sleepless scholar sobbing in his cell ; 

For mirth had seem'd a sacrilegious sin 

Against the dead whom all did love so well. 
Only—at evaning-prayer the holy swell 

Of organ at the close of service sent 

(While on their knees the awe-struck weepers fell, 
Or on the pillar'd shade in anguish leant) 
Through the dim echoing aisle a sorrowful lament. 


All night the melancholy moonshine slept 

O’er the lone chamber where ltis corpse was laid: 
Amid the sighing groves the cold dews wept, 

And the sad stars, in glimmering beams array'd 
In heaven, seem’d mourning o'er the parted shade 
OF him who knew the nature and the name 

OF every orb to human ken display’d, 

Whether on silent throne a stedfast flame, 

Or roll’d in music round the Universal Frame. 


And now the day looks mournful as the night, 

For ail o’er heaven black clouds begin to roll, 

Through which the dim sun streams a fitful light 

In sympathy with man’s desponding soul. 

Is nought around but images of dole! 

The distant towers a kindred sorrow breathe, 

Struck ‘mid their own groves by that dismal toll ; 

And the grey cloisters, coldly stretch’d beneath, 
Hush'd in profounder catm confess’d the power of death. 


' On the First of May the Choristers etcond’the beautiful Tower 
of Magdatone College, Oxford, and there sing a Latin bymu to the 
Season. 





Miscellaneous Porms. 





jan scenes disclose 
it perfections at whose word thoy rote, 

Nest to that Power who form'd thee and sustains, 
ror of my stratus. 

Still, as T touch the lyee, do thou expand 

‘Thy genuine charms, and guide an artless hand. 


Cowrsn. 


sa —- 


Sad for the glory that had parted thence, 

Through spire, tower, temple, theatre, and dome, 
Mourns Oxford in her old magnificence, 
Subtimely silent ‘mid the sunless gloom. 

But chief one College weeps her favourite’s doom— 
Ail hearts turn thither in the calm of morn; 
Silent she standeth like one mighty tomb, 

In reverend beauty—desolate—forlorn— 

For her refulyent star is all-untimely shorn. 


Her courts grow darker as the hour draws near 

When that blest corpse shall sink foreveruiore, 

Let down by loving hands to dungeon drvar, 

From the glad work of sunshine cover’d o'er 

By the damp pavement of the silent floor! 

Sad all around—as when a gentle day 

All dimly riseth o'er a wreck-strewn shore, 

When Love at jast bath ceased to Heaven to pray, 

And Grief hath wept her fill, and Hope turn’d sick away. 





Yea! even a careless stranger might perceive 

‘That death and sorrow rate this doleful place— 
Passing along the grey-hair'd menials grieve, 

Nor is it hard a tender gloom to trace 

On the young chorister’s sunshiny face, 

While slow returning from the mournful yoom 

OF friends where they were weeping o'er the days 

With Vernon pass'd—profoundly sunk in gloom 

‘The pale-faced scholar waiks, still dreaming of the tomb. 


Now ghastly sight and Jowly-whispering sound 
On every side the sudden’d spirit meet—~ 

And notice give to all the courts around 

Of doleful preparation—the rude feet 

Of death's hired menials through this calm retreat 
With careless tread are hurrying to and fro— 

And loving hearts with pangs of anguish beat, 

To sev the cloisters blackening all below 

With rueful sable plumes—a ghastly funeral-show. 








—Come, jet us now with silent feet ascend 

‘The stair that Jeads up to yon ancient tower— 
—There, lieth in his shroud my dearest friend! 

Oh! that the breath of sighs, the dewy shower 
Stream’d from so many eye-lids had the power 
Gently to stir, and raise up from its bed 

The broken stalk of that consummate flower! 

Nougiit may restore the odours once when shed, 

‘That sunshine smiles in vain—it wakens not the dead! 


Behold! his parents kneeling side by side, 

Still us the body that is sleeping there ! 

Far off were they when their sweet Henry died, 
At once they fell from bliss into despair. 
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What sorrows slumber in that silvery hair! 

The old man groans, nor dares his face to show 

To the glad day-light—while a eobbing prayer 
Steals from the calmer partner of his woe, 

Who gently lays her hand upon those locks of snow. 


He lifts his eyes—quick through a parting cloud 
The sun looks out—and fills the room with light, 
Hath given a purer lustre to the shrond, 

And plays and dances o'er those cheeks so white, 

« Curst be the cruel Sun! who shines so bright 
Upon my dead boy's face! one kiss—one kiss— 
Before thou sink to everlasting night! 

My child—my child!—oh! how unlike to this 
‘The last embrace I gave in more than mortal bliss.» 


Pale as a statue bending o'er a tomb, 

The childless mother! as a statue still! 

But Resignation, Hope, and Faith illume 

Her upward eyes! and her meek spirit fill 

With downy peace, which blasts of earthly ill 
May never ruffle more—a smile appears 

At times to flit across her visage chill, 

More awful rendering every gush of tears 

Shed at the dark eclipse of all life's sunny years. 


The whole path from his cradle to his grave 

She travels back with a hewilder'd brain ! 

Bright in dhe gales of youth his free locks wave, 

As if their burnish'd beauty laugh'd at pain, 

And god-like claim’d exemption from the reign 

Of grief, decay, and death! Her touch doth meet 
Lips cold as ice that ne’er will glow again, 

And lo! from these wan lips unto his feet 

Drawn by the hand of death a ghostly winding-sheet! 


She hoped ta have seen him in yon hallow'd grove, 
‘With gay companions laughing at his side, 

And listening anto him whom all did love! 

For she had heard with pure maternal pride 

How science to his gaze unfolded wide 

Her everlasting gates—but as he trod 

The Temple's inner shrine, he sank and died— 

And all of him that hath not gone to God 

Within her loving clasp lies senseless as the clod. 


With tottering steps she to the window goes. 

Oh! what a glorious burst of light is there! 

Rejoicing in his conrse the river flows, 

And ’neath its coronet of dark-blue air 

The stately Elm-grove rises fresh and fair, 

Blest in the dewy silence of the skies! 

She looks one motnent—then in blind despair 

Turns to the coffin where her Henry lies— 

The green carth laughs in vain before his closed eyes! 


The Old Man now hath no more tears to shed— 
Wasted are all his groans so long and deep— 

Ue looks as if he cared not for the dead! 

Or thought his Son would soon awake from sleep. 

An ayony there is that cannot weep, 

‘That glares not on the visage, but is borne 

Within the ruin‘d spirits’ dunyeon-keep, 

Jn darkness and in silence most forlorn, 

Hugging the grave-tike gloom, nor wishing for the morn. 


Lo! suddenly be starteth from his knees! 
| And hurrying up and down, all round the walls 
Glances wild looks—and now his pale hands seize, 
Just as the light on its expression falls, 

Yon pictnre, whose untroubled Face recalls 

A smile for ever banist’d from the air! 

«Q dark! my Boy! are now thy Father's halls! 

Bat J will Lang this sitent picture there, 

And morn and night will kneel before it in despair. 





With trembling grasp he lifts the idle gown 
Worn by his Son—then closing his dim cyes, 

With a convulsive start he flings it down, 

Goes and returns, and loads it where it lies 

With hurried kisses! Then his glance espies 

A letter by that hand now icy-cold 

Fill’ full of Jove, and home-bred sympathies; 
Naming familiarly both young and old, 

And blessing that sweet Home he ne'er was to behold. 








And now the Father lays his wither'd hand 

Upon a book whose leaves are idly spread: 
Gone—gone is he who well could understand 

The kingly language of the mighty dead! 

—Theve lies the flute that oft at twilight shed 

Airs that beguiled the old man of his tears; 

But cold the master's touch —his skill is fled, 

Aud ali his innocent life at once appears 

Like some sweet lovely tune that charm’d in other years. 








But now the door is open’d soft and slow. 
« The hour is come, and all the mourners wait 
With heads uncover'd in the courts below! 
Stunn’d are the parents with these words of fate, 
And bow their heads low down heneath the weight 
Of one sout-sickeniny moment of despair! 
Grief cometh deadly when it cometh Jate, 
And wild a Fury’s hand delights to tear 
| From Etd’s deep-furrow’d front the thin and hoary hair. 


{ 








eycs are open, and with tearless gleam 

Fix'd on the coffin! but they sce it not, 

ke haunted it blind-walking in a dream, 

With soul intent on its own secret blot. 

The coffin moves!—yet rooted to the spot, 

Ue sees it borne away, with vacant eyes, 

Unconscious what it means! hath even forgot 

The name of Her who in a death-fit lies, — 

is heart is turn’d to stone, nor heeds who lives or dies! 





Lo! now the Pall comes forth into the light 
And one chill shudder thrills the weeping crowd! 
There is it ‘mid the sunshine black as night! 

And soon (o disappear—a passing cloud! 

Grief can no longer bear—but bursts aloud! 

Youth, manhood, age, one common nature sways; 
And hoary heads across the pall are bowed 

Near burnish'd locks where youthful beauty plays— 
For all alike did love the Form that there decays! 





List! list! « doteful dirge—a wild death-sang ! - 
The coffin now is placed upon its bier, 

And through the echoing cloisters borne along! 
—Ilow touching those young voices thus to hear 
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Singing of sorrow, and of mortal fear —Down, down within oblivion’s darksome brink 
To their glad innocence as yet unknown! With lingering motion, as if every hand 

Singing they weep—but transient every tear, | Were loth to let the mournful burden sink, 

Nor may their spirits understand the groan ! The coffin disappears! The weeping band, 

‘That age or manhood pours above the funeral-stone. _| All round that gulf one little moment stand 


a . In mute and black dismay —anzl scarcely know 
Waileth more dolefully that passing psalm, What dire event has happen'd! the loose sand 

At every step they take towards the cell | From the vault-stone with dull drop sounds below,— 
That calls the coffin to eternal calm ! The grave's low hollow voice hath told the tale of woe ! 
At each swing of the melanchaly bell 

More loud the sighing and the sobbing swell, 

More ghostly paleness whitens every face! 

Slow the procession moves—slow tolls that knell— 
But yet the funeral at that solemn pace 

Alas! too soon wili reach its final resting-place. 


Look for the last time down that cold damp gloom ; 
OF those bright letters take a farewell sight! 

—Down falls the vault-stone on the yawning tomb, 
And all below is sunk in sndden nigitt! 

Now is the chapel-aisle with sunshine bright, 

The upper world is glad, and fresh and fair, 

But that black stone repels the dancing light,— 

‘The beams of heaven must never enter there, 

Where by the mouid'ring corpse in darkness sits Despair. 


How Vernon loved to walk this cloister'd shade 
In sifent musings, far into the night! 

When o'er that Tower the rising Moon display'd 
Not purer thaa his soul her cloudless light. 

Still was his lamp-lit window burning bright, 


A little earthly star that shone most sweet Where now those tears, smiles, motions, looks and tones, 
To those in heaven—but now extinguish’d quite— That made our Vernon in his pride of place 
—Fast-chain'd are now those nightly-wand'ring feet__| So glorious and so fair! these sullen stones, 


In bonds that none may burst—foldsof the winding-sheet. | Like a frozen sea, lie o'er that heauteous face! 
Soon will there he no solitary trace 








Wide is the chapel-gate, and entereth slow OF him, his joys, his sadness, or his mirth! 

With alf its floating pomp that sable pall! Even now grows dim the memory of that grace 
Silent as in a dream the funeral show That halo-Sike shone round the soul of worth! 
(For grief hath breathed one spirit into all) All fading like a dream! all vanishing from earth, 
Is ranged at once along the gloomy wall! 

Ah me! what mournful lights athwart the gloom, Where now the fancies wild—the thonghts benign 
From yonder richly-pictured window fail! That raised his soul and purified his heart! 

And with a transitory smile illume Where now have fled those impulses divine 


The dim-discover’d depth of that damp breathless tomb. | That taught that gifted youth the Poet's art, 
Stealing at midnight with a thrilli 

Ail hearts turn shuddering from that gulf profound, | Tyao his sprit, wakeful with the an 

And momentary #olace vainly seck a OF that mysterious joy! In darkness part 

4n gazing on the solemn objects round ! All the bright hopes, that in a glorious train 


‘Thoae’pictuted sainte with eyes uplified rosek Lay round his soul, like clonds that hail the morning's 
To the still heavens, how silently they speak reign! 


OF faith untroubled, sanctity divine— 

While on the paleness of cach placid cheek 

We seem to see a holy lustre shine 

O'er mortal beauty breathed from an immortal shrine ! 


Ah me! can sorrow suck fair image bring 
Refore a mourner’s eyes! Methinks 1 see, 

Laden with all the glories of the spring, 

What though heneath our feet the earthly mould Balin, beighiness, muna, # Fexplenslent trot 

Of virtue, beauty, youth, and genius lie Waving its blossom'd branches gloriously 

In grim decay! Yet round us we behold Over a sunny garden of delight! 

‘The cheering emblems of eternity. Acold north-wind comes wrathful from the sea, 


What voice divine is theirs! If soul may die, And there at dawn of day a euefu sight! 
And nought its perishable glory save, As winter brown and sere, the glory once so bright. 


Unto yon marble face that to the sky 











Looks up with humble hope, what feeling gave j Ttonk into the mist of future years, 
Those smiles that speak of heaven, thougl kindling o'er And gather comfort from the eternal law 
a grave! ‘That yields up manhood to a host of fears, 
To blinded passion, and bewildering awe! 
© holy image of the Son of God! * Th exulting soul af Vernon never saw 
Bearing his cross up toilsome Calvary! Hope’s ghastly visage by Truth laugh'd to scorn ; 
Was that stern path for sinful mortals trod? Imagination had not paused to draw 
—Methinks from that calm cheek, and pitying eye The gorgeous curtains of Life's sunny morn, 
| Uplifted to that grim and wrathful sky, Nor show'd the scencs behind so dismal and forlorn. 
{Dim for our sakes with a celestial tear) 
Falls a sweet smile where Vernon's relics lie 1 To thee, my Friend! as toa shining star 
In mortal stillness on the unmoving bier! Through the blue depths a cloudless course was given ; 


Seeming the bright spring-mora of heaven's eternal year. ' Tj,ere smiled thy soul, from earthly vapours far, 
1 The Altar Piece. i Serenely sparkling in its native heaven! 
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No clouds at last were o'er its beauty driven— 
But as aloft it burn’d resplendently, 

At once it faded from the face of even, 

As oft before the nightly wanderer’s eye 

A star on which he gazed drops sudden from the sky! 


Who comes to break my dreams? The chapel-door 

Is opening slow, and that old Man appears 

With his long floating locks so silvery-hoar! 

His frame is crouching, as if twenty years 

Uad pass'd in one short day! There are no tears 

On his wan wrinkled face, or hollow eyes! 

At last with pain his humbled head he rears, 

And asks, while not one grief-choked voice replies, 

+ Show me the very stone ‘neath which my Henry lies !» 


He sees the scatter'd dust—and down he falls 
Upon that pavement with a shuddering groan— 
And with a faltering broken voice he calls 

By that dear name upon his buried Son. 

Then dumb he lies! and ever and anon 

Fixes his eye-balls with a ghastly glow 

On the damp blackness of that hideous stone, 

As if he look’d it through, and saw below 

‘The dead face looking up as whité as frozen snow! 


O gently make way for that Lady fair! 

How calm she walks along the solemn aisle! 
Beneath the sad grace of that braided hair, 

How still her brow! and what a holy smile! 

One start she gives—and stops a little while, 

When bow'd by grief her husband's frame appears, 
With reverend lacks which the hard stones defile! 
Then with the only voice that mourner hears, 
Lifts up his hoary head and bathes it in her tears! 





At last the funeral party melts away, 

And as J look up from the chapel-floor, 

No living object can my eyes survey, 

Save these two childless Parents at the door, 

Flinging back a wild farewell—then secu no more! 

And now I hear my own slow footsteps sound 

Along the echoing aisle—that tread is o'er— 

And as with blind eyes F turn me round, 

The Sexton shuts the gate that stuns with chundering 
sound! 


How fresh and cheerful laughs the open air 

To one who has been standing by a tomb! 

And yet the beauty that is glistening there 
Flings back «h’ anwilling sou! into the gloom. 
We turn from walls which dancing rays illume 
Unto the darkness where we lately stood, 

Aad stili the image of that narrow room 
Beneath the sunshine chills our very blood, 
‘With the damp breathless air of mortal solitude. 


O band of rosy children shouting Joud, 

With Morris-dance in honour of the May! 

Restrain that Jaughter, ye delighted crowd, 

Let one sad hour disturb your holiday. 

Ye drop your flowers, and wonder who are they 
With garb so black and cheeks of deadly hue! 

With one consent then rush again to play, 

For what hath Sadness, Sorrow, Death to do, 
Beneath that sunny sky with that light-hearted crew! 











And now the Parente have left far behind 

The, gorgeous City with its groves and bowers, 

The funeral toll pursues them on the wind, 

And looking back, a cloud of thunder lowers 

In mortal darkness o'er the shining towers, 

That glance like fire at every sunny gleam! 

Within that glorious scene, what hideous hours 
Dragg’d their dire length! tower, palace, temple swim, 
Before there wilder’d brain —a grand but dreadful dream! 


Say who will greet them at their Castle-gate? 

A silent line in sable garh array'd, 

The ancient servants of the House wilt wait! 

Up to those woe-worn visages afraid 

To lift their gaze! while on the tower display'd, 

A rueful scutcheon meets the Father's eye, 

Hung out by death when beauty bad decay'd, 

And sending far into the sunless sky 

The mortal gloom that shrouds its dark emblazonry. 


Ob! black as death yon pine-grove on the hill! 

Yon waterfall hath now a dismal roar! 

Why is that little lake so sadly still, 

So dim the flowers and trees along the shore! 

‘Tis not in vernal sunshine to restore 

Their faded beauty, for the source of tight 
That warm'd the primrose-bank doth flow no itiore! 
Vain Nature's power! for unto Sorrow’s sight 

No dewy flower is fair, no blossomy tree is bright. 


—Five years have travell’d by—since side by side 

That aged pair were laid in holy ground! 

With them the very wame of Vernon died, 

And now it seemeth like an alien sound, 

Where once it shed bright smiles and blessings round! 
Another race dwell in that ancient Hall, 

Nor one memorial of that youth is found 

Save his sweet Picture—now unknown to all 

‘That smiles, and long will smile neglected on the wall. 


But not forgotten in that lofty clime, 

Where star-like once thy radiant spirit shone, 
Art thou, my Vernon! ’mid those courts sublime 
The mournful music of thy name is known, 
Oxford still glories in her gifted Son, 

And grey-bair'd men who speak of days gone by 
Recount what noble palms by him were won, 
Describe his step, his mien, his voice, his eye, 
Till tears will oft rush in to close his eulogy. 


Jn the dim silence of the Chapel-aisle . 

Tlis Image stands! with pale but life-like face! 

The cold white marble breathes a heavenly smile, 

The still locks cluster with a mournful grace. 

O ne'er may time that beauteous bust deface! 

There may it smile through ages far away, . 

On those, who, walking through that holy place, 

A moment pause that Image to survey, 

And read with soften’d soul the monumental lay. 
. 








TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Art thou a thing of mortal birth, 
. Whose happy home is on our earth? 
Does human blood with life embue 
Those wandering veins of heavenly blac, 
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That stray along thy forehead fair, 

Lost mid a gleam of golden hair? 

Ob! can that light and airy breath 
Steal from a being doom’d to death; 
‘Those features to the grave be sent 

In sleep thus mately eloquent; 

Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 
The phantom of a blessed dream? 

A human shape I feel thou art, 

T feel it, at my beating heart, 

Those tremors both of soul and sense 
Awoke by infant innocence! 

Though dear the forms by fancy wove, 
We fove them with a transient love; 
Thoughts from the living world intrude 
Even on her deepest solitude: 

But, lovely child! shy magic stole 

At once into my inmost soul, 

With feelings as thy beauty fair, 

Aud left no other vision there. 


To me thy parents are unknown ; 

Glad would they be their chitd to own ! 
And well they must have loved before, 
If since thy birth thoy loved not more. 
‘Weou art a branch of noble stem, 

Aid, seeing thee, I figure them. 

What many @ childless one would give, 
If thou in their still home wouldst live! 
Though in thy face no family-line 
Might sweetly say, « This babe is mine!~ 
Tn time thou wouldst become the same 
As theie own child,—all but the name ! 


Tow happy must thy parents be 

Who daily live in sight of thee! 

Whove hearts no greater pleasure seck 
Than ce thee smile, and hear thee speak, 
And feel all natural griefs beguiled 

By thee, their fond, their duteous child. 
What joy must in their souls have stirr’d 
When thy first broken words were heard, 
Words, that, inspired by Heaven, express'd 
‘The transports dancing in thy breast! 

As for thy smite!—thy lip, cheek, brow, 
Even while I gaze, are kindling now. 


Teali'd thee duteous; am I wrong? 
No! trath, I feel, is in my song : 
Duteous thy heart's still beatings move 
To God, to Nature, and to Love! 

To God!—for thou a harmless child 
Hast kept his temple undefiled: 

To Nature!—for thy tears and sighs 
Obey alone her mysteries: 

To Love!—for ficnds of hate might sec 
Thou dwell’st in love, and love in thee! 
What wonder then, though in thy dreams 
Thy face with mystic meaning beams ! 


Oh! that. my spirit’s eye could sce 
Whence burst those gleams of ecstacy! 
That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years. 
Thou smilest as if thy soul were soaring 
To Heaven, and Heaven's Ged adoring! 





And who can tell what visions high 
May bless andnfamt's sleeping eye? 
What brighter throne can brightness find 
To reign on chan an infant's mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 

The glory of the Seraphim ? 





But now thy changing siniles express 
intelligible happiness: 

1 feel my soul thy soul partake. 

What grief ! if thou shouldst now awake! 
With infants happy as thyself 

I see thee bound, a playful elf: 

I see thou art a darling child 

Among thy playmates, bold aid wild, 
They love thee well; thou art the queen 
Of all their sports, ia bower or green ; 
And if thou livest to woman's height, 

In thee will friendship, love delight. 


And live thou surely must; thy life 

Is far too spiritual for the strife 

OF mortal pain, nor conld disease 
Find heart to prey on smiles like these, 
Ob! thon wilt be an angel bright ! . 
To those thou lovest, a.saving light! 
The staff of age, the help sublime, * 
OF erring youth, and stubborn prime; 
And when thou goest to Heaven again, 
Thy vanishing be like the strain 

Of airy harp, so soft the tone 

The ear scarce knows when it is gone! 


Thrice blessed he ! whose stars design 

His spirit pure to Jean on thine ; 

And watchfal share, for days and years, 
Thy sorrows, joys, sighs, smiles, and tears! 
For good and guiltless as thou art, 

Some transient griefs will touch thy heart ; 
Griefs that along thy alter’d face 

Will breathe a more subduing grace, 

Than ey'n thore looks of joy that lie 

On the soft check of infancy. 

Though looks, God knows, are cradled there 
That guilt might cleanse, or soothe despair, 


O vision fair! that f could be 

Again, as young, as pure as thee! 

Vain wish! the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm ; 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dyes 
That paint the bird of paradiso, 

And years, so fate hath order’d, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul, 
Yet, sometimes, sudden sights of grace, 
Such as the gladness of thy face, 

sinless bahe! by God are given 

To charm the wanderer back to Heaven. 


No common impulse hath me led 
To this green spot, thy quiet bed, 
Where, by mere gladness overcome, 
In sleep thou dreamest of thy home. 
When to the lake I would have gone, 
A wondrous beauty drew me on, 
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Such beauty as the spirit sees 

In glittering fields, and moveless trees, 
After a warm and silent shower, 

Ere falls'on earth the twilight hour. 
What led me hither, all can say, 
Who, knowing God, his will obey. 


Thy slumbers now cannot be long: 
Thy little dreams become too strong 
For sleep—too like realities : 

Soon shall I sce those hidden eyes! 
Thou wakest, and, starting from the ground, 
In dear amazement look'st around ; 
Like onc who, little given to roam, 
Wonders to find herself fram home ! 
But when a stranger meets thy view, 
Glistens thine eye with wilder hue : 
A moment's thought who I may be, 
Blends with thy smiles of courtesy. 


Fair was that face as break of dawn, 

When o’er its beauty sleep was drawn, 

Like a thin veil that half-conceal’d 

‘The light of soul, and balf-reveal’d. 

While thy hush'd heart with visions wrought, 
Each trembling eyelash moved with thought, 
And things we dream, but ne‘er can speak, 
Like clouds came floating o'er thy cheek, 
Such summer-clouds as travel light, 

When the soul's heaven lies calm and bright; 
Till chow awokest,—then to thine eye 

Thy whole heart leapt in ecstacy! 


And lovely is that heart of thine, 
Or sure these eyes could never shine 
With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 
Gay, half-o'ereome timidity ! 

Nature has breathed into thy face 

A spirit of unconscious grace; 

A spirit that lies never still, 

And makes thee joyous ‘gainst thy will. 
‘As, sometimes o'er a sleeping lake 
Soft airs a gentle rippling make, 
Till, ere we know, the strangers fly, 
And water blends again with sky. 


O happy sprite! didet thou but know 
What pleasures through my being flow 
From thy soft eyes, a holier feeling 

From their blue fight could ne'er be stealing, 
But thou wouldst be more loth to part, 

And give me more of that glad heart! 

Oh! gone thou art! and bearest hence 
‘The glory of thy innocence. 

hut with deep joy I breathe the ait 

‘That kiss'd thy cheek, and farm’d thy hair; 
And feel though fate our lives must sever, 
Yet shall thy image live For ever ! 


a 
ADDRESS TO A WILD DEER, 

iN THE FOREST OF DALNESS, GLEN-ETIVE, ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Macnivicent Creature! so stately and bright! 

In the pride of thy spirit pursuing thy flight; 


For what hath the child of the desert to dread, 
Wafting up his own mountains that far-beaming head; 


Or borne like a whirlwind down on the vale! 

Hail! King of the wild and the beautiful !—hai 

‘il! Idol divine !—whom Nature hath borne 

Over a hundred hill-tops since the mists of the morn, 

Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on mountain and 
moor, 

As the vision glides by him, may blameless adore; 

For the joy of the happy, the strength of the free 

Are spread in a garment of glory o'er thee, 








Up! up to yon cliff! like a King to his throne! 

ter the black silent forest piled lofty and lone— 

A throne which the Eagle is glad go resign 

Unto footsteps so fleet and s0 fearless as thine. 

There the bright heather springs up in love of thy 
' breast— 

Lo! the clouds in the depth of the sky are at rest; 

And the race of the wild winds is o'er on the hill! 

Jn the hush of the mountains, ye antlers lie still— 

Though your branches now toss in the storm of delight, 

Like the arms of the pine on yon sheltcrless height. 

One moment—thou bright Apparition !—delay! 

Then melt o'er the crags, like the sun from the day. 


Aloft on the weather-gleam, scorning the earth, 

The wild spirit hung in majestical mirth: 

In dalliance with danger, he bounded in bliss, 

O'er the fathomless gloom of each moaning abyss; 
Or the grim rocks carcering with prosperous motion, 
Like a ship by herself in full sail o'er the ocean! 
Then proudly he turn'd ere he sank to the dell, 

And sliook from his forehead a hauglity farewell, 
While his horns in a crescent of radiance shone, 

Like a flag burning bright when the vessel is gone. 


The ship of the desert hath pass’d on the wind, 
And left the dark ocean of mountains behind! 
fut my spirit will travel wherever she Hee, 

And behold ler in pomp o’er the rim of the sea— 
Her voyage pursue—till her anchor be cast 

In some cliff-girdled haven of beauty at last. 


What lonely magnificence stretches around ! 

Each sight Low sublime! and how awful each sound! 
All hush'd and serene, as a region of dreams, 

‘The mountains repose ‘mid the roar of the streams, 
Their glens of black umbrage by cataracts riven, 

But calm their blue tops-in the beauty of Heaven. 
Uere the glory of nature hath nothing to fear. 

—Aye! Time the destroyer in power hath been here; 
And the forest that hung on yon mountain s0 high, 
Like a black thunder cloud on the arch of the sky, 
Hath gone, like that cloud, when the tempest came by. 
Deep sunk in the black moor, all worn and decay'd, 
Where tle floods huve been raging, the limbs are display'd 
Of the Pine-tree and Oak sleeping vast in the gloom, 
The kings of the forest disturh’d in their tomb. 


F’en now, in the pomp of their prime, I behold 
Orhanging the desert the forests of old! 

So gorgeous their verdure, so eolemu their shade, 

Like the heavens above them, they never may fade. 
The sunlight is on them—in silence they sleep— 

A glimmering glow, like the breast of the deep, 

When the billows scarce heave in the calmmess of morn. 
~Down the pass of Glen-Etive the tempest is borne, 
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And the hill side is swinging, and roars with a sound 
In the heart of the forest embosom’d profound; 

Till all in 2 moment the tumult is o'er, 

And the mountain of thunder is still as the shore 
When the sea is at ebb; not a leaf nor a breath 

To disturb the wild solitude, stedfast as death. 


From his eyrie the cagle hath soar'd with a scream, 
And I wake on the edge of the cliff from my dream; 
—Where now is the light of thy far-heaming brow? 
Fleet son of the wilderness! where art thou now? 
—Again o'er yon crag thou return’st to my sight, 

Like the borns of the moon from a cloud of the night! 
Serene on thy travel—as soul in a dream— 

Thou needest no bridge o'er the rush of the stream. 
With thy preseace the pine-grove is Gill’d, as with light, 
And the caves, as thou passest, one moment are bright. 
Through the arch of the rainbow that lies on the rock 
’Mid the mist stealing up From the cataract’s shock, 
Thou fling'st thy bold beauty, exulting and free, 

Qer a pit of grim blackness, that roars like the sea. 


"| Tis voyage is o'er !—As if struck by a spell 


He motionless stands in the hush of the dell, 
There softly and slowly sinks down on his breast, 
In the midst of his pastime enamour’d of rest. 
Astream in a clear pool that endeth its race— 

A dancing ray chain’d to one sunshiny place— 
A cloud by the winds to calm solitude driven— 
Ahurricane dead in the silence of heaven! 


Fit couch of repose for a pilgrim like thee! 
Magnificent prison enclosing the free ! 
With rock-wall encircled—with precipice crown'd— 
Which, awoke by the sun, thou can’st clear at a bound. 
’Mid the fern and the heather kind Nature doth keep 
One bright spot of yroen for her favourite’s sleep ; 
And close to that covert, as clear as the skies 
When their blue depths are cloudless, a little lake lies, 
Where the creature at rest can bis image behold 
Looking up through the radiance, as bright and as 

bold! 
How Jonesome! how wild! yet the wildness is rife 
With the stir of enjoyment—the spirit of life. 
‘The glad fish leaps up in the heart of the lake, 
Whose depths, at the sullen plunge, sullenly quake! 
Elate on the fern-branch the grasshopper sings, 
And away in the midst of his roundelay springs; 
‘Mid the flowers of the heath, not more bright than 
limself, 

‘The wild-bee is busy, a musical elf— 
Then starts from his labour, unwearied and gay, 
And circling the antlers, booms far far away. 


| While high up the mountains, in silence remote, 


The cuckoo unseen is repeating lis note, 

And meltowing Echo, on watch in the skies, 

Like a voice from some loftier climate replics, 
With wide-branching antlers, a guard to huis breast, 
There lies the wild Creature, even stately in rest! 
Mid the grandeur of nature, composed and sereve, 
And proud in his heart of the mountainous scene, 
He lifts his culm eye to the eagle and raven, 


At noon sinking down on smooth wings to their haven, 


As if in his soul the bold Animal smiled 
To his friends of the sky, the joint-heirs of the wild. 





Yes! fierce looks thy nature, ev'n hush'd in repose 
In the depth of thy desert regardless of fora. 
Thy bold antlers call on the hunter afar 
With a haughty defiance to come to the war? 
No outrage is war to a creature like thee! 
The bugle-horn fills thy wild spirit with glee, 
‘As thou bearest thy neck on the wings of the wind, 
And the laggardty gaze-hound is toiling belind. 
In the beams of thy forehead that glitter with death, 
In feet that draw power from the touch of the Veath,~— 
In the wide-raging torrent that lends thee its roar,— 
In the cliff that once trod must be trodden no more,— 
Thy trust—'mid the dangers that threaten thy reign! 
—But what if the stag on the mountain be slain? 
On the brink of the rock—lo! he standeth at bay 
Like a victor that falls at the elose of the day— 
While hunter and hound in their terror retreat 
From the death that is spurn'd from his furious feet ; 
And his last ery of anger comes back from the skies, 
As nature's fierce son in the wilderness dies. 
High life of a hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new waken'd daylight, so bright and so still; 
And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 
The silence, the splendour, ennoble h soul, 
“T is his o'er the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded with mist, in which nature is lost, 
Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 
In one moment all swim in an ocean of light; 
While the sun, like a glorious banner unfurl’d, 
Seems to wave o'er a new, more magnificent world. 
"T is his—by the mouth of some cavern his scat— 
The lightning of heaven to hold at his feet, 
While the thunder below him that growls from the 

cloud, 
To him comes on echo more awfully loud. 
When the clear depth of noon-tide, with glittering 
mation, 

O’erflows the fone glens—an aérial ocean— 
‘When the carth and the heavens, in union profound, 
Lie blended in beauty that knows not a sound— 
As his eyes in the sunshiny solitude close 
‘Neath a rock of the desert in dreaming repose, 
He sees, in his slumbers, euch visions of old 
As lis wild Gaelic songs to his infancy told ; 
O'er the mountainsa thousand plumed buntersare borne, 
And he starts from his dream at the blast of the horn. 
Yes! child of the desert! fit quarry were thou 
For the hunter thas came with a crown on his brow,— 
By princes attended with arrow and spear, 
In their white-tented camp, for the warfare of deer. 
In splendour the tents on the green summit stood, 
And brightly they shone from the glade in the wood, 
And, silently built by a magical spell, 
The pyramid rose in the depth of the dell. 
All mute was the palace of Lochy that day, 
When the king and his nobles—a gallant array— 
To Gieno or Glen-Etive came forth in their pride, 
And a hundred fierce stays in their solitude died. 
Not lonely and: single they pass‘d o'er the height— 
But thousands swept by in their hurricane-tlight; 
And bow’d to the dust in their trampling tread 
Was the plumage on many a warrior's head. 
—« Fail down on your faces!—the herd is at hand!» 
—~And onwards they came like the sea o'er the sand; 
Like the snow from the mountain when loosen’d by rain, 
And rolling along with a crash to the plain; 
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Like a thunder-split oak-tree, that falls in one shock 
With his hundred wide arms from the top of the rock, 
Like the voice of the sky, when the black cloud is near, 
So sudden, #o loud came the tempest of Deer. 

Wild mirth of the desert! fit pastime for kings! 

Which still the rude Bard in his solitude sings. 

Oh! reign of manificence! yanish'd for ever! 

Like music dried up in the bed of a river 

Whose course hath been changed! yet my soul can survey 
The elear cloudless morn of that glorious day, 

Yes! the wide silent forest is loud as of yore, 

And the far-ebbed grandeur ralls back to the shore. 


T wake from my trance!—lo! the sun is declining! 
And the Black-monnt afar in his lustre is shiniag, 
One soft golden gleam ere the twilight prevail ! 
Then down Set me sink to the cot in the dale, 
Where sings the fair maid to the viol so sweet, 

Or the floor is alive with her white twinkling fect. 
Down, down like a bird to the depth of the dell! 
—Vanish’d creature! I bid thy fair image farewell! 





A LAY OF FAIRY LAND. 


Ir is upon the Sabbath-day at sising of the sun, 

That to Glenmore’s black forest-side a Sheplerdess hath 
gone, 

From eagle and from raven to guard her little flock, 

And read her Bible as she sits on greensward or on rock. 


Ner widow-mother wept to hear her whisper’d prayer so 
sweet, 

Then through the silence bless'd the sound of her soft 
parting fect; 

And thought, «while thou art praising God amid the 
hills so calm, 

Far off this broken voice, my child! will join the morn- 
ing pealm.» 


So down upon her rushy couch her moisten'd cheek 
she laid, 

And away into the morning hush is flown her Highland 
Maid; 

In heaven tho stars are all bedimm’d, but in its dewy 
mirth ; 

A star more beautiful than they is shining on the earth. 


—In the deep mountain-hollow the dreamy day is done, 

For close the peace of Sabbath brings the rise and set 
of sun; 

The mother through her lonely door looks forth unto 
the green, 

Yet the shadow of her Shepherdess is no where to be 
seen, 


Within her loving bosom, stirs one faint throb of fear— 

«Oh! why s0 late!» a footstep—and she knows her 
child is near; 

So out into the evening the gladden'd mother goes, 

And between her and the crimson light her daughter's 
‘beauty glows. 


The heather-balm is fragrant—the heather-bloom is 
fair, 

But ‘t is neither heather-balm nor bloom that wreatles 
round Mhairi's hair; 





Round her white brews so innocent, and her blue 
quiet eyes, 

That look out bright, in smiling light, bencath the 
flowery dyes. 


These flowers, by far too heautiful among our hills to 
grow. 


These gem-crown'd stalks, too tender to bear one flake 
of snow: 

Not all the glens of Caledon could yield so bright 2 
band, 

That in its lustre breathes and blooms of some warm 
foreign land. 


«The hawk hath long hecn sleeping upon the pillar- 
stone, 


*| And what hath kept my Mhairi in the moorlands all 


alone? 

And where got she those lovely flowers mine old eyes 
dimly see? 

Where'er they grew, it must have been upon a lovely 
tree.» 


« Sit down beneath our elder-shade, and I my tale will 
tell.» — 

And speaking, on her mother's lap the wondrous chap- 
let fell ; 

Xt seem’d as if its blissful breath did her worn heart 
restore, 

Till the faded eyes of age did beam as they had beam’d 
of yore. 


«The day was something dim—but the gracious sun- 
shine fell 

On me,and on my sheepand lambs, and our own little 
dell ; 

Some lay down in the warmth, and some began to feed, 

And] took out the Holy Book, and thereupon did read. 


«And while that I was reading of Him who for us died, 

And blood and water shed for us from out his blessed 
side, 

An angel's voice above my head came singing o'er 
and oer, 

In Abernethy-wood it sank, now rose in dark Glenmore. 


«Mid lonely hills, on Sabbath, all by myself, to hear 

That voice, unto my heating heart did bringa joyful fear; 

For welll knew the wild song that waver'do'er my head, 

Must be from some celestial thing, or from the happy 
dead. 


«I look’d up from my Bible-~and lo! before me stool, 

In her green graceful garments, the Lady of the Wood; 

Silent she was and motionless, but when her eyes met 
mine, 

1 knew she cameto do me good, her smile was s0 divixe. 


«She laidher hand as soft as lightupon your daughter's 
hair, 

And up that white arm flowed my heart into her bosom 
fair; 

And all at once I loved her wel} as slie my mate had been, 

Though she had come from Fairy-Land, and was the 
Fairy-Queen.» 
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Then started Mhairi’s mother at that wild word of fear, 

For a daughter had been lost to her for many a hopeless 
year; 

The child had gone at sunrise among the hills to roam, 

Butmany a sunset since had been, and none hath brought 
ler home. ~ 

Some thought thatFhaum, the Savage shape that on the 
mountain dwells, . 

Had somewhere left her iying dead among the heather- 
bells, 

And others suid the River red had caught her in her glee, 

Aud her fair body swept unseen into the unseen Sea. 


But thouglits come to a mother’s breast a mother only 
knows, 

And grief, although it never dies, in faney finda repose; 

By day she feels the dismal truth that death has ta’cn 
her child, 

At night she hears her singing still and dancing o'er the 
wild. 


And then her Country's legends lend all their lovely faith, 

‘Till slcep revealsa silent land, but nota land of death— 

Where, happy in herinnocence, hier living child doth play 

‘With those fair Elves that wafted her from her own 
world away. 


«Look notso mournful mother! ’tis not a Tale of woe— 

‘The Fairy-Queen stoop’ down and left a kiss upon my 
brow, 

And faster than mine own two doves e’cr stoop’d unto 
my hand, 

Our flight was through the ether—then we dropt on 
Fairy-Land, 


« Along a riverside that ran wide-winding thro’ a wood, 

We walked, the Fairy-Queen and I, in loving solitude; 

And there serenely on the trees, in all their rich attire, 

Sat crested birds whose plamage seem’d to burn with 
harmless fire. 


«No sound was in our steps,—as on the ether mute— 

For the velvet moss lay greenly deep beneath the gliding 
foot, 

Till we came to a Waterfall, and'mid the Rainbows there 

‘The Mermaids and the Fairies played in Water and in Air. 


«And sure there was sweet singing, for it at once did 
breathe 

From all the Woods and Waters, and from the Caves be- 
neath, 

But when those happy creatures beheld their lovely 
Quecn, 

The music died away at once, as if it ne'er had been,— 


+ And hovering ia the Rainbow, and floating on the Wave, 

Each little head so beautiful some show of homage gave, 

And bending down bright lengths of hair that glistea'd 
in its dew, 

Scem'd as the Sun ten thousand rays against the Water 
threw. 


, 

+ Soft the music rose againh—but we left it far behind, 

‘Though strains o’ertook us now and then, onsomesmall 
breath of wind; 








Our guide into that brightning bliss was aye that 
brightoing stream, 
Till lo! a Palace silently unfolded Sike a dream. 


«Then thought I of the lovely tales, and music lovelier 
still, 

My elder sister used to sing at evening on the Ital, 

When I was but a little child too young to watch the 
sheep, 

‘And on her kind knees laid my head in very joy to sleep. 


« Tales of the silent people, and their green silent Land! 

—But the gates of that hrightPalace did suddenly expand, 

And fil'd with green-robed Fairies was seen an ample 
hall, 

Where she who held my hand in hers was the loveliest 
of them all. 


«Round her in happy heavings, flow’d that bright glis- 
tering crowd, 

Yet though a thousand voices hailed, the murmur was 
not loud, 

And o'er their plumed and flowery beads there sung a 
whispering breeze, 

When, as before their Queen, all sank down slowly on 
their knees. 


« Then,» said the Queen, « seven years to-day ginee mine 
own infant's birth— 

And we must send her Nouricethis evening back to earth; 

Though sweet her home beneath the sun—far other 
bome than this— 

So I have bronght her sister small, tosee her in her bliss, 


«Luhana! bind thy frontlet upon my Mhaisi’s brow, 

‘That she on earth may show the flowers thatin our gar- 
dens grow.» 

And from the heavenly odours breathed around my 
head { knew 

How delicate must he theic shape, how beautiful their hue! 


«Then near and nearer still 1 heard small peals of 
laughter sweet, 

And the infant Fay came dancing in with hee white- 
twinkling feet, 

While in green rows the smiling Elves fell back on either 
side, 

And up that avenue the Fay did Sike a sun-beam glide. 


« But who came then into the Hall? One long since 
mourn'd as dead! 

Oh! never had the mould been strewn o'er such a star- 
like head! 

On me alone she pour'd her voice, on me alonc her eyes, 

And, as she gazed, 1 thought upon the deep-bluc cloud- 
less skies. 


« Well knew J my fair sister! and her waforgotten face! 

Strange meeting one so beautiful in that bewildering 
place! 

And like two solitary rills that by chemselves flowed on, 

And had been long divided—we melted into one. 


« When that the shower was all wept ont of our delight- 
ful tears, 

‘And love rose in our hearts that had been buried there 
for years, 
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You well may think another shower straightway began 
to fall, 

Even for our mother and our home to leave that heavenly 
Halt! 


«I may not tell the sobbing and weeping that was there, 
And how the mortal Nourice left her Fairy in despair, 
But promised, duly every year, to visit the sad child, 
Assoon as by our forest-side the first pale primrose smiled. 


+ While they two were embracing, the Palace itwas gone, 

And ¥ and my dear sister stood by the Great Burialstone; 

Whileboth of us our river saw in twilight glimmering by, 

And knew at once the dark Cairngorm in his own silent 
sky.» 


The Child hath long been speaking to one who may not 
hear, 

For a deadly Joy came snddenly upon a deadly Fear, 

And though the Mother fell not down, she lay on Mhairi’s 
breast, 

And her face was white as that of one whose soul has 
gone to rest, 


She sits beneath the Elder-shade in that long mortal 


swoon, 

And piteously on her wan cheek looks down the gentle 
Moon ; 

And when her senses are restored, whom sees she at her 
side, 

Bat Her believed in childhood to have wandered off and 
died! 

In these small hands, so lily-white, is water from the 
spring, 

And a grateful coolness drops from it as from an angel's 
wing, 


And to hee Mother's pale lips her rosy lips are laid, 
While these lony soft eye-lashes drop tears on her hoary 
head, 


She stirs not in her Child’s embrace, but yields her old 
grey hairs 

Unto the heavenly dew of tears, the heavenly breath of 
prayers— 

No voice hath she to bless her child, til! that strony fit 
go by, 

But gazeth on the long-lost face, and then upon the sky. 


The Sabbath-morn was beautiful—und the long Sab- 
bath-day— 

The Evening-star rose beautiful when day-light died 
away ; 

Morn, day, and twilight, this lone Glen flow’d over with 
delight, 

But the fulness of all mortal Joy hath bless’d the Sab- 
dath-night, 





A CHURCH-YARD SCENE. 


How sweet and solemn, all alone, 

With reverend steps, from stone to stone 
fn a small village church-yard lying, 
er intervening flowers to move! 

And as we read the names unknown 

OF young and old to judgment gone, 








And hear in the calm air above 

Time onwards sofily flying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying! 

Across the silence seem to go 

With dreamlike motion, wavering, slow, 
And shrouded in their folds of snow, 
The friends we loved long long ago! 
Gliding across the sad retreat, 

How beautiful their phantom-feet ! 
What tenderness is in their eyes, 

‘Turn’d where the poor survivor lies 

’Mid monitory sanctities! 

What years of vanisl'd joy are fann'd 
From one uplifting of that hand 

In its white stillness! when ile Shade 
Doth glimameringly in sunshine fade 
From our embrace, how dim appears 
‘This world’s life through a mist of tears! 
Vain hopes! blind sorrows ! needless fears ! 








Such is the scene around me now: 

A little Cburch-yard on the brow 

Of a green pastoral hill; 

Its sylvan village sleeps below, 

And faintly here is heard the flow 

Of Woodburn’s summer rill; 

A place where all things mournful mect, 
And yet the sweetest of the sweet, 

The stillest of the still ! 

With what a pensive beauty fall 

Across the mossy mouldering wall 

That rose-tree’s cluster'd arches! See 
The robin-redbreast warily, 

Bright, through the blossoms, leaves his nest: 
Sweet ingrate! through the winter blest 
At the firesides of men—but shy 
Through all the sunay summer hours, 
He hides himself amang the flowers 

In his own wild festivity. 

What lulling sound, and shadow cool 
Hangs half the darken'd chureli-yard o'er, 
From thy green depths so beautiful, 
Thou gorgeous sycamore | 

Oft hath the holy wine and bread 

Been blest beneath thy murmuring tent, 
Where many a bright and hoary head 
Bow'd at that awful sacrament. 

Now all beneath the turf are laid 

On which they sat, and sang, and pray'd. 
Above that consecrated tree 

Ascends the tapering spire that seems 
To lift the soul up silently 

To heaven with all its dreams, 

Vhite in the belfrey, deep and low, 
heaved bosom’s purple gleams 
The dove's continuous murmurs tlow, 

A dirge-tike song, half bliss, half woe, 
The voice so lonely scems! 








THE WIDOW. 
‘Tax courtly hall is gleaming bright 
With fageton’s yraceful throng— 
All hearts are chain’d in still delight, 
For like the heayen-borne voice of nigiit 
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Breathés Handel's sacred song. 

Nor on my spirit melts in vain 

The deep—the wild—the mournfal strain 
‘That fills the echoing hall 

(Though many a callous soul be there) 
With sighs, and sobs, and cherish’d pain— 
While on a face, as Seraph’s fair, 

Mine eyes in sadness fall. 


Not those the tears that smiling flow 
As fancied sorrow bleeds, | 
Like dew upon the rose’s glow ; ; 
—That Lady ‘mid the glitt'ring show 

Is clothed in widows’ weeds, 

She sits in reverie profound, 

And drinks and lives upon the sound, 

As if she ne'er would wake! 

Her closed eyes cannot hold the tears 

That tell what dreams her soul have bound— 
In memory they of other years i 


For a dead husband's sake, 
| 
i 


Methinks her inmoat soul lies spread 
Bofore my tearful sight — 

A garden whose beat flowers nre dead, 
A sky still fair (chongh darkened) 
With hues of lingering light. 

1 sce the varying feelings chase 

Fach other o’er her pallid face, 
From shade to deepest gloom. 

She thinks on living objects dear, 
And pleasure lends a cheerful grace ; 
But oh! that look so dim and drear, 
—lHier heart is in the tomb. 





Rivalling the tender crescent Moon, 
The Star of evening shines— 

A warm, still, balmy night of June, 
Low-murturing with a fitful tune 
From yonder grove of pines. 

Tn the silence of that starry sky, 
Exchanging vows of constancy, 

Two happy lovers stray : 

—To her how sad and strange! to know, 
In darkness while the phantoms fade, 
That one a widow'd wretch is now, 
‘The other in the clay. 


A wilder gleam disturbs her eye : 
Oh! hush the deep'uing strain ! 

And must the youthful Warrior die? 
A gorgeous funeral passes by, 

The dead-march stuns her braia. 
The singing voice she hears no more, 
Across his grave the thunders roar! 
How weeps yon gallant hand 

O'er him their valour could not save! 
For the bayonet is red with gore, 
And he, the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt's sand. 


But far away in cloud and mist 
The ghaetly vision ewims. 

—Unto that dying cadence fist! 
She thike the voices of the blest 
Now chaunt their evening hymns. 


© for a dove's unwearied wiag, 

That she might fly where angels sing 
Around the judgment-seat; 

That Spirit pure to kiss again, 

And smile at earthly sorrowing! 
‘Wash'd free from every mortal stain, 
At Jesus’ bleased feet. 


How longs her spirit to recall 

That prayer so vain and wild! 

For, idly wandering round the Hall, 
Ver eyes are startled as they fall 

On her own beauteous Child. 

Gazing on one so good and fair, 

Less mournful breathes that holy air, 
And almost melts to mirth; 

Pleased will she sojourn here a while, 
And see, beneath her pious care, 

In heaven's most gracious sunshine smile 
‘The sweetest Flower on earth. 


The song dies ’mid the silent strings, 
And the Hall is now alive 

With a thousand gay and flattering things ; 
—The noise to her a comfort brings, 
Her heart and soul revive. 

With solemn pace and loving pride 
She walks by her fair daughter's side, 
Who views with young delight 

‘The gaudy sparkling revelry,— 
Unconscious that from far and wide 
On her is turn’d each charmed eye— 
‘The Beauty of the night! 


A Spirit she! and Joy her name! 

She walks upon the air; 

Grace swims throughout her fragile frame, 
And glistens like a lambent fame 
Amid her golden hair, 

Her eyca are of the heavenly blue, 

‘A cloudless twilight bathed in dew ; 
‘The blushes on her cheek, 

Like the roses of the vernal year 

That lend the virgin-snow their hue— 
And oh! what pure delight to hear 
The gentle Vision speak | 


Yet dearer than that rosy glow 

‘To me yon cheek so wan ; 

Lovely [ thought it long ago, 

But lovelicr far now blanch‘d with woe 
Like the breast-down of the swan, 
Then worship ye the sweet—the young — 
Hang on the witchcraft of her tongue, 
Wild-murmuring like the lute. 

On thee, 0 Lady! let me gaze: 

Thy soul is now a lyre unstrung, 

But I hear the voice of other days, 
Thongh these pale lips be mute. 


Lovely thou art! yet none may dare 
That placid soul to move. 

Most beautiful thy braided hair, 
But awful holiness breathes there, 
Unmeet for earthly love. 
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More touching far than deep distress 
‘Thy smiles of languid happiness, 
That tike ihe gleams of Even 

Ger thy calm cheek serenely play. 
—Thus at the silent hour we bless, 
Unmindful of the joyous day, 

‘The still sad face of Heaven. 





HYMN TO SPRING. 


Tow beautiful the pastime of the Spring ! 

Lo! newly waking from her wintry dream, 
She, like a smiling infant, timid plays 

On the green margin of this sunny lake, 
Fearing, by starts, the title breaking waves 

(If riplings, rather known by sound than sight, 
May haply so be named) that in the geass 

Soon fade in murmuring mirth ; now seeming proud 
To venture round the edge of yon far point, 
That from an eminence softly sinking down, 
Doth from the wide and homeless waters shape 
A scene of tender, delicate repose, 

Fit haunt for thee, in thy first hours of joy, 
Delightful Spring !—nor less an emblem fair, 
Like thee, of beauty, innocence, and youth. 


On such a day, 'mid such a scene as this, 
Methinks the pocts who in lovely hyrans 
Fave sung thy reign, sweet Power! and wish'd it long, 
In their warm lcarts conceived those eulogies 
That, lending to the world inanimate 
A pulse and spirit of life, for aye preserve 
The sanctity of Nature, and embalm 
Her fleeting spectacles in memory's cell 
In spite of time's mutations. Onwards roll 
The circling seasons, and as each gives birth 
‘To dreams peculiar, yea destenctive oft 
Of former feelings, in oblivion’s shade 
Sleep the fair visions of forgotten hours. 
But Nature catls the poet to her aid, 
And in his lays beholds her glory live 
For ever. Thus, in winter's deepest gloom, 
When all is dim before the outward eye, 
Nor the ear catches one delightful sound, 
They who have wander'd in their musing walks 
With the great poets, in their spirits feel 
No change on carth, but see the unalter’d woods 
Laden with beauty, and inhale the song 
Of birds, airs, echoes, and of vernal showers. 





So hath it been with me, delightful Spring! 
And now [ hail thee asa friend who pays 
An annual visit, yet whose imare lives 
From parting to retarn, and who is blest 
Fach time with blessings warmer than before. 


Oh! gracious Power! for thy beloved approach 
The expecting carth lay wrapt in kindling smiles, 
Struggling with tears, and often overcome. 

A blessing sent before thee from the heavens, 
A balmy spirit breathing tenderness, 

Prepared thy way, and ail created thiugs 

Felt that the angel of delight was acar. 

Thou camest at last, and such a heavenly smile 
Shone round thee, as beseem’'d the eldest-born 


Of Nature's guardian spirits. The great San, 
Scattering the clouds with a resisticss smile, 
Came forth to do thee homage: a sweet hymn 
Was by the low Winds channted in the sky; 
And when thy feet descended on the earth, 
Scarce could they move amid the clustering flowers 
By Nature strewn o'er valley, hill, and field, 
To hail ler blest deliverer!— ¥e fair Trees, 
Mow are ye changed, and changing while ¥ gaze! 
Tt seem: some gleam of verdant light 

‘ell on you from a rainbow; butit lives 
Amid your tendrils, brightening every hour 
Into a deeper radiance. Ye sweet Birds, 
Were you asleep through all the wintry hours, 
Beneath the waters, or in mossy caves ? 
There are, "t is said, birds that pursue the spring, 
Whiere'er she flies, or clse in death-tike sleep 
Abide her annual reign, when forth they come 
With freshen'd plamage and enraptured song, 
As ye do now, unwearied choristers! 
Till the land ring with joy. Yet are ye not, 
Sporting in tree and air, more beautiful 
Than the young lambs, that from the valley-sidte 
Send a soft bleating like an infant's voice, 
Half happy, half afraid! O blessed things! 
At sight of this your perfect innocence, 
‘The sterner thoughts of manhood melt away 
Into a mood as mild as woman's dreams. 
‘The strife of working intellect, the stir 
Of hopes ambitious; the disturbing sound 
Of fame, and all that worshipp'd pageantry 
That ardent spirits burn for in theit pride, 
Fly like disparting clouds, and leave the soul 
Pure and serene as the blue depths of heaven. 














Now, is the time in some meek solitude 
To hold communion with those innocent thonglis 
That blcss'd our earlier days;—to list the voice 
Of Conscience murmuring from her inmost shrine, 
And tearn if still she sing the quict tune 
That fill'd the ear of youth. If then we feel, 
That ‘mid the powers, the passions, and desires 
Of riper age, we still have kept our hearts 
| Free from pollution, and 'mid tempting scenes 
‘ Walk'd on with pure and unreproved steps, 
| Fearless of guilt, as if we knew it not; 
{Al me! with what a new sublimity 
Will the green hills lift up their sunny heads, 
Ourselves as stately : Smiling will we yaze 
+ On the clouds whose happy home is in the heavens; 
Nor envy the clear streamlet that pursucs 
His course ’mid flowers and music to the sea. 
But dread the beauty of a vernal day, 
Thon trembler before memory! To the saint 
What sight so lovely as the angel form 
That smiles upon his sleep! ‘The sinner veils 
| is face ashamed,—unable to endure 
The upbraiding silence of the seraph’s eyes!— 








Yet awful must it be, even to the best 
And wisest man, when he behoids the sun 
Prepared once more to run his annual round 
OF glory and of love, and thinks that God 
To him, though sojourniag in earthly shades, 
Hath also given an orbit, whence his light 
May glad the nations, or at least diffuse 
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Peace and contentment over those he loves ! 

Uis soul expanded by the breath of Spring, 

With holy contidence the thoughtful man 

Renews his vows to virtue,—vows that bind 

To purest motives and most useful deeds. 

‘Thus solemnly doth pass the vernal day, 

In abstincace severe from worldly thoughts; 

Lofty disdainings of all trivial joys 

Or sorrows; meditations long and deep 

On objects fit for the immortal love 

Of souls immortal; weeping penitence 

For duties (plain though highest duties be) 

Despised or violated; humblest vows, 

Though humble strong as death, henceforth to walk 
Flate in innocence; and, holier still, 

Warm gusbings of his spirit unto God 

For all his past existence, whether bright, 

As the spring landscape sleeping in the sun, 

Or dim and desolate like a wintry sea 

stormy and hoding storms! Ob! suck will he 
Frequent and long his musings, till he feels 

As all the slir subsides, like busy day 

Soft-melting into eve’s tranquillity 
flow blest is peace when born within the soul 





And therefore do f sing these peasive hymns, 
O Spring! to thee, though thou by some art call’d 
Parent of mirth and rapture, worshipp'd best 
Widh festive dances and a choral song. 

No melancholy man am f, sweet Spring! 

Who, filling ail things with his own poor griefs, 
Sees nought but sadness in the elaracter 

OF universal Nature, and who weaves 

Most doleful ditties in the midst of joy. 

Yet knowing something, dimly thongh it be, 
And therefore still nore awful, of that sirange 
And most tumultuous Uring, the heart of man, 
Je chanceth oft, that mix'd with Nature's smiles 
My soul beholds a solemn quietness 

‘That almost looks like grief, as if on earth 
‘There were no perfect joy, and happiness 

Swill trembled on the brink of misery! 


Yea! mournful thoughts like these even now arise, 
While Spring, like Nature's smiling infancy, 

Sports round me, and all images of peace 

cm native to this earth, vor other home 

Desire or know. Yet doth a mystic chain 

Link in our hearts foreboding fears of death 

With every loveliest thing that seems to us 

Most deeply fraught with life. Js there a child 
More beautcous than its playmates, even more pure 
‘Than they? while gazing on its face, we think 

‘Phat one so fair most surcly soon will die! 

Such are the fears now beating at my heart. 

Ere long, sweet Spring ! amid forgotten things 
Thow and thy smiles must sleep: thy little lambs. 
Dead, or their nature changed; thy hymning birds 
Mute; faded every tlower sa beautiful ;— 

Aud all fair symptoms of incipient life 























‘To fulness swollen, or sunk into decay! 
' 


Such are the melancholy dreams that filludl 


In the elder time the songs of tenderest bards, 


Whene'er they named 
fears 








the Spring. Thence, donbts and 
: H 








Of what might be the final doom of man; 

Till all things spoke to their perplexed souls 

The language of despair; and, mournful sight! 

Even hope lay prostrate upon heauty's grave !— 

Vain fears of death! breathed forth in deathiless lays! 

© foolish bards, immortal in your works, 

Yet trustless of your immortality ! 

Not now are they whom Nature calls her bards 

Thus daunted by the image of decay, 

They have their tears, and oft they shed them too, 

By reason woreproach'd ; but on the pale 

Cold cheek of death, they see a spirit smile, 

Bright and stilt brightening, even like thee, O Spring ! 
| Stealing in beauty through the winter snow !— 
Season, beloved of Heaven! my hymn is closed! 
j And thou, sweet Lake! on whose retired banks 
| Lhave so long reposed, yet in the depth 
| OF meditation scarcely seen thy waves, 
| Farewell !—the voice of worship and of praise 
| Dies on my li shall my heart preserve 
j Tnviolate the spirit whence i¢ sprang! 

; Evew as a harp, when some wild plaintive strain 
! Goes with the hand that touch'd it, still retains 
| The soul of music steeping in its strings. 








{ ‘THE VOICE OF DEPARTED FRIENDSHIP. 
| {gana Friend who died in carly youth! 

| ~And often in hose melancholy dreams, 

i When my soul travels through the umbrage deep 

: That shades the silent world of memory, 

: Methinks I hear his voice, sweet as the breath 

OF balmy ground-flowers stealing from some spot 
OF sunshine sacred, in a gloomy wood, 

To everlasting spring. 
: In the church-yard 

Where now hw sleeps—the day hefore he died, 

Silent we sat together on a gr: 
: Till gently laying his pale hand on mine, 

Pale in‘the moonlight that was goldly sleeping 
, On heaving sod and marble monument, — 
Tl as the unusic of his last farewell! 

i « Weep not my brother! though thou seest me led 
, By short and casy stages, day by day, 

th motion almost imperceptible, 
0 the quiet grave. God's will be done. 
m when a hy in doleful solitude 
ify soul oft sat within the shadow of death! 
nd when I look'd along the laughing earth, 
the blue heavens, and through the middle air 
joyfully ringing with the sky-lark’s sony, 
wept! and thought how sad for one so young 

Yo bid farewell to so much happingas. 

Bat Christ hath call'd ine from this lower world, 
' Delightful though it be—and when 4 gaze 
:On the green carth and all its happy hills, 

"Tis with such feelings as a man beholds 
1A liule Farm which be is doom‘d to leave 
1 On an appointed day. Still more and more 
Te loves it as that mournful day draws near, 

1 hath prepared luis heart—and is resign’d.» 

| —Then lifting up his radiant eyes to heaven, 
He said with fervent voice—s O what were life, 
| Even in the warm and summer-light of joy, 
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Without those hopes that, like refreshing gales 

At evening from the sca, come o’er the soul 
Breathed from the ocean of eternity. 

—And oh! without them who could bear the storms 
That fall in roaring blackness o’er the waters 

Of agitated life! Then hopes arise 

All round our sinking souls, like those fair birds 
O'er whose soft plumes the tempest hath no power, 
Waving their snow-wlite wings amid the darkness, 
And wiling us with gentle motion, on 

To some calm is!and! on whose silvery strand 
Dropping at once, they fold their silent pinions,— 
And, as we touch the shores of paradise, 

In love and beauty walk around our feet !» 





LORD RONALD'S CHILD. 


Tune days ago Lord Ronald's child 
Was singing o'er the mountain-wild, 
Among the sunny showers 

That bronght the rainhow to her sight, 
And bathed her footsteps in the light 
OF purple heather-Mowers. 

But chilly came the evening’s breath— 
The silent dew was cold with death— 
She reach’d her home with pain ; 

And from the bed where now she lies 
With snow-white face and closed eyes, 
She ne'er must rise again, 


Sull is she as a frame of stone 

That in its beauty lies alone, 

With sifence breathing from its face, 

For ever in some holy place! 

Chapel or aisle! on marble laid— 

‘With pale hands o'er its pale breast spread— 
‘An image humble, meck, and low, 

Of one forgotten long ago! 


Soft feet are winding up the stair— 

And lo! a Vision passing fair! 

All drese'd in white—a mournful show— 
A band of orphan children come, 

With footsteps like the falling snow, 

To bear to her eternal feine 

‘The gracious Lady who look’d down 
‘With smiles on theie forlora estate— 
—But Mercy up to heaven is gone, 

And left the friendless to their fate. 


They pluck the honeysuckle’s bloom, 
That through the window fills the room 
With mournful odours—and the rose 
‘That in its innocent beauty glows, 
Leaning its dewy golden head 

‘Towards the pale face of the dead, 
Weeping like a thing forsaken 

Unto cyes that will not waken. 


All bathed in pity’s gentle showers, 
They place these melancholy flowers 
Upon the cold white breast! 

And there they fie! profoundly calm! 
Ere long to fill with fading balm 

A place of deeper rest! 





By that fair Band the bier is borne 
Into the open light of mora,— 
And, till the parting dinge be said, 
Upon a spot of sunshine laid 

Beneath a grove of trees! 

Bowed and uncovered every head, 
Bright-tressed youth, and hoary age— 
—Then suddeuly before the dead 





Fall down upon their knees! 


Glen-Ftive and its mountains tic 

All silent as the depth profound 

Of that unclonded suabrightsky 
—Low heard the melancholy sound 
OF waters murmuring by. 

—Glides softly from the orphan-band 
A weeping Child, and takes her stand 
Close to the Lady's feet, 

en wildly sings a funcral hymn! 
With overflowing cyes and dim 

Fix'd on the winding-shect! 








aYMN. 


utiful the streams 

Phat through one valleys ran, 
yyand dancing in the gleams 
OF summer's clouilless sun. 






The sweetest nf them all 
From its fairy banks is gone ; 
And the music of the waterfall 
Hath left the silent stone! 


Up among the mountains 
In soft and mossy cell, 

By the silent springs and fountains 
The happy wild-flowers dwell. 





The queen-rose of the wilderness 
Hath wither’d in the wind, 

And the shepherds see no loveliness 
In the blossoms left behind. 


Birds cheer our lonely groves 
With many a heanteons wing— 
When happy in their harmless loves, 
How tenderly they sing ! 





O'er all the rest was heard 
Onewild and mournful strain, 

—But hush is the voice of that hymning bird, 
She ne'er must sing ayain ! 


Bright through the yew-trecs gloom, 
Tsaw a sleeping dove! 

On the silence of her silvery plume, 
The sunlight lay in love. 


The grove seem'd all her own 
Round the beauty of that brease— 
—But the startled dove afar is flown ! 
Forsaken is her nest ! 


In yonder forest wide 
A flock of wild-deer lies, 

Beauty breathes o'er cach tender side, 
And shades their peaceful eyes ! 





The hunter in the night 
Hath singled out the doe, 





Whose hue was like the snow! 


A thousand stars shine forth, 
With pure and dewy ray— 

Till by night the mountains of our north 
Seem gladdening in the day. 


© empty all the heaven! 
Though a thousand lights be there— 
i For clouds o’er the eveniny-star are driven, 
And shorn her golden hair! 





| That melancholy music dies— 

And all at once the knecling crowd. 

Is stire'd with groans, and sobs, and sighs— 
As sudden blasts come rustling loud 

Aloug the silent skies 
—Hush! hush ! the dirge doth breathe again! 
The youngest of de orphan train 

Walks up unto the bier, 

With rosy checks, and smiling eyes 

‘As heaven's unclouded radiance clear; 

And there like Hope to Sorrow’s strain 

With dewy voice replies. 





—What! though the stream be dead, 
Its banks all still and dry! 

Jt murmureth now o'er a lovelier bed 
In the air-groves of the sky. 





i What! thougl our prayers from death 
The queen-rose might not save! 

With brighter bloom and balmicr breath 
She springeth from the grave. 


‘What though our bird of light 
Lie mute with plamage dim! 

In heaven I see her glancing bright— 
T hear her angel hymn. 


What! though che dark tree smile 

No more-—with our dove’s calin sleep ! 
i She folds her wing on a sunny isle 
In heaven's untroubled deep. 


| True that our beauteous doe 
Hath left her still retreat—- 

| But parce now in heavenly snow 
She lies at Jesus’ feet, 


O star! untimely set! 

Why should we weep for thee! 
Thy bright and dewy coronet 

fv rising o'er the sea ! 


i THE ANGLER’S T 








of many pleosunt ones, ofa little Aa 
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In whose light the mountain-flock fay bright, 


| of that det 
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over the mountains to the eppointeil place by some take or strosm, 
where they were to meet again in the evening. ; 
Jo this manner they visited ail the wiklest and most secluded 
scones of the country. On the iret Sunday they passed amang the 
jils, their tent was pitched on tho banks of Wast-Water, nt the 
{ head of thar wild and solitary lake, which thoy hid reached by the 
| mouatain-path that passes Bara-Mvor Tarn from Eskdale. Towards 
evening the inhabitants of the + not exceeding half a dozen ! 
families, with some too from the weighbouring glens, drawn by tho 
unusaal appearance, came to visit (he strangers in their tent, 
Withoat, the evening was calm and beautiful; within, were io 
{ gniety and kindness of simple mirth. At a lute bour, their queats 
departed under a moat refulgene moon that lighted them op ths 
surrounding moontains, on which they turned to bait with long 
ued shouts and songs the blazing of a huge fire, that wus | 
ly kindled at ibe door of ab tent to bid them a distant 
























and feotings of these few bappy days, and, above all, 
,tifal evenlog, the author wished to preserve im pootry. 
What he has writien, while i¢ serves to himself and his friends ax 
a revord of past hapjiness, may, he hopes, without impropriety be 
offered to the public, since, if ac ull falthfol to ita subject, it will 
| Lave some interest 40 those whe delight Ja the wilder scenes of 
Nature, aud who have studied with rexpect aud love the cbaracier 
of their simple inbabilauss. 








Tae hush of bliss was on the suumy hills, 

The clouds were sleeping on the silent sky, 

We travell’d in the midst of melody 

Warbled around us from the mountain-rills. 

‘The voice was Jike the glad voice of a friend 

| Murmuring a welcome to his happy home; 

We felt its kindness with our spirits blend, 

| And said, « This day no farther will we roam \y 
‘Che coldest heart that ever looked on heaven, 

Had surely felt the beauty of that day, 

And, as he paused, a gentle blessing given 

‘To the sweet scene that tempted him to stay, 

But we, who iravelled through that region bright, 

Were joyful pilgrims under Nature's care, 

From youth had loved the dreams of pure delight, 

Descending on us through the lonely air, 

When Heaven is clothed with smiles, and Earth as Hea- 

ven is fair! 











| Seven lovely days had like a happy dream 

Died in our spirits silently away, 

Since Grassmere, waking to the morning ray, 
Met our jast lingering look with farewell gleam. 
I Tmay not tell what joy our being fill'd, 

{ WantI'ring like shadows over plain and steep, 
What beanicous visions lonely souls can build 











| When ‘mid the mountain solitude they sleep. 


11 may not tell how the deep power of sound 

' Can back to life long-faded dreams recall, 

j When lying ‘mid the noise that lives around 

! Through the hush'd spirit flows a waterfall. 

| To thee, my Woroswonra!' whose inspired song 
' Comes forth in pomp from Nature’s inner shrine, 
| To thee by birth-right such high themes belong, 

| The unseen grandeur of the earth is thine! 

! One lowlier simple strain of human love be mine. 








H F < 

! low Jeapt our hearts, when from an airy height, 

| On which we paused for a sweet fountain’s sake, 
With gecen fields fading in a peacefal lake, 


Tas following Poem is the narentive of one dey, the pleatantest | 4 eep-sunk vale burst sudden on our sight ! 
jing-excursion among the 

mountains of Westmoreland, Lanexsbire, and Cumberland. A tent, | at 

lurgo pauniers Glled with its furaiture, with provisions, etc. were | As from a spirit whom we must obey, 

sbile the anglers, who separated every 

Fe morning, pursued each his own spurt up the torrents, were carvied 


' We felt as if at home; a magic sound, 


1 Me Wordsworth accompanied the author on Us exew.sion. 
2 
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Rade us descend into tive vale profound, 
And in its silence pass the Sabbatli-day. 
The placid lake that rested far below, 
Softly embosoming another sky, 

Still as we gazed assumed a lovelier glow, 

And scem'd to send us looks of amity. 

Our hearts were open to the yracious love 

OF Nature, smiling like a happy bride; 

So following the still impulse from above, 

Down the green slope we wind with airy glide, 
And pitch our snowy tent on that fair water's side. 


Ah me! even now I sce hefore me stand, 
Among the verdant holly-boughs balf-hid, 

The little radiance airy Pyramid, 

Like some wild dwelling bnilt in Fairy-land. 
As silently as gathering cloud it rose, 

And scems a cloud descended on the earth, 
Disturbing not the Sabbath-day's repose, 

Yet gently stirring at the quiet birth 

Of every short-lived breeze: the sunbeams greet 
The beauteous stranger in the lonely bay; 

Close to its shading tree two streamlets meet, 
With gene glide, as weary of their play. 

And in the liquid lustre of the lake 

Its image sleeps, reflected far below; 

Such image as the clouds of summer make, 
Clear scen amid the waveless water's glow, 

As slumbering infant still, and pure as April saow. 


Wild though the dwelling seem, thus rising fair, 
A sudden stranger mid the sylvan scene, 
One spot of radiance on surrounding green, 
Human it is—and human souls are there! 
Look through that opening in the canvas wall, 
Through which by fits the searce-felt breezes play, 
—Upon three happy souls thine eyes will fall, 

The summer lambs are not more blest than they! 

On the green turf all motiontess they lie, 

Jn dreams romantic as the dreams of sleep, 

The filmy air slow-glimmering on their eye, 

And in their ear the murmur of the deep, 

Or haply now by some wild-winding brook, 

Deep, silent pool, or waters rushing loud, 

in thonght they visit many a fairy book 

That rising mists in rainbow colours shroud, 

And ply the Angler's sport involved in mountain-cloud ! 


. 


Yes! dear to us that solitary (rade, 

‘Mid vernal peace in peacefulness pursued, 
Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hanging wood, 
White-flowering meadow, and romantic glade! 
The sweetest visions of our boyish years 

Come to our spirits with a murmuring tone 

Of running waters,—and one stream appears, 
Remember'd all, tree, willow, bank, and stone! 
Tlow glad were we, when after sunny showers 
fis voice came to us issuing from the school ! 
How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool! 

And still our souls retain ia manhood’s prime 
The love of joys our childish years that blest; 
So now encircled by these hills sublime, 

We Anglers, wandering with a tranquil breast, 
Build in this happy vale a fairy bower of rest! 
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! Within that bower are strewn in careless guise, 

! Idle one day, the angler’s simple gear : 

} Lines that, as fine as floating possamer, 

* Dropt softly on the stream the silken flies; 

! The limber rad that shook its trembling length, 

* Almost as airy as the line it threw, 
Yet often bending in an arch of strenytl: 
When the tired salmon rose at last to view, 
Now lightly leans across the rushry bed, 

"On which at night we dream of sports by day; 

: And, empty now, beside it close is laid 

| The goodly pannier framed of osiers grey; 

! And, maple bowl in which we wont 10 bring 

| The fimpid water from the morning wave, 

* Or from some mossy and sequester'd spring 

: To which dark rocks a grateful coolness gave, 

_ Such as might Hermit use in solitary cave! 











! And ne'er did Hermit, with a purer breast, 
nid che depths of sylvan silence pray, 
: Than prayed we friends on that mild quiet day, 
i By God and man beloved, the day of rest! 
All passions in our souls w 
Ev'n by the power of Natu: 
i While Innocence her watch in peace did 
Over the spirit’s thoughtful happiness? 
We view'd the green earth with a loving look, 
Like us rejoicing in the gracious sky ; 
A voice came to us from the rnuming brook 
That scem'd to breathe a grateful melody, 
‘Then all things seem'd embued with life aud sense, 
And as from dreams with kindling stiles to wake, 
lappy im beauty and in innocence; 
While, pleased our inward quiet to partake, 
Lay hush’d, as in a trance, the searcely-breathing lake. 

















. Yet chink not, in this wild and fairy spot, 
‘This mingled happiness of earth and Leaven, 
! Which to our hearts this Sabhath-day was given, 
j Think not, that far-off friends were quite forgot, 
| Helm-crag arose before our half-closed eyes 
| With colours brighter than the brightening dove; 
{Beneath that guardian mount a cottage lies * 
| Encircled by the halo breathed from Love! 
And sweet that dwelling 2 1 ests upon the brow 
| (Gencath its sycamore) of Orest-hill, 
i Asif itsmiled on Windermere below, 
Her greeu recesses and her isands still! 
{ Thus, gently-blended many a human thouglit 
+ With those that peace and solitude supplied, 
HI in our hearts the moving kindness wrought 
{ With gradual influence, like flowing tide, 
! And for the lovely souad of human voice we sigh'd. 

















© And hark! a juugh, with voices blended, stole 
| Across the water, echoing from the shore! 
| And during pauses short, the beating oar 
| Brings the glad music closer to the soul. 
"We leave our tent; and lo! a lovely sight 
! Glides like a living creature through the air, 
! For air the water seems thus passing bright, 

A living creat 
. Nearer it glides; and now the radiant glow 
! That on its radiant shadow seems to float, 











"At thot time the residence of Mr Wordsworth's family. 
2 The aushor's cottage on the banks of Windermere. 
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Turns toa virgin band, a glorious show, 

Rowing with happy amiles a fietle boat. 

Towards the tent their lingering course they steer, 
And cheerful now upon the shore they stand, 

4n maiden bashfulness, yet free from fear, 

And by our side, gay-moving hand in hand, 
Into our Tent they go, a beauteous sister-band ! 


Scarce from our hearts had gone the sweet surprise, 
Which this glad troop of rural maids awoke; 
Scarce had a more famitiar kindness broke 

From the mild lustre of their smiling eyes, 

Ere the Tent seem'd encircled by the sound 

OF many voices; in an instant stood 

Men, women, children, all the circle round, 

And with a friendly joy the strangers view'd. 
Strange was it to beliold this gladsome crowd 
Our late so solitary dwelling fill; 

And strange to hear their greetings mingling loud 
Where all before was undisturh’d and still. 

Yet was the stir delightful to our ear, 

And moved to happiness our inmost blood, 

The sudden change, the unexpected clicer, 
Breaking like sunshine on a pensive mood, 

This breath and voice of life in seeming solitude’ 


Ward task it was, in our small tent to find 
Seats for our quickly-gather’d company ; 
Rut in them all was such a mirthfal glee, 

I ween they soon were seated to their mind! 
Some viewing with a hesitating look 


| The panniers that contained our travelling fare, 


On them at last their, humble station took, 

Pleased at the thought, and with a smiling air. 
Some on our low-framed beds then chose their seat, 
Haelt maid the youth that loved her best beside, 
While many a gentic look, and whisper sweet, 
Brought to the stripling’s face a gladsome pride. 
The playful children on the velvet green, 

Soon as the first-felt bashfulness was led, 

Smiled to each other at the wondrous scene, 

And whisper’d words they to each other said, 

And raised in sportive fit the shining, golden head! 


Then did we learn that this one stranger tent, 
Seen by the lake-side gleaming like a sail, 

{iad quickly spread o'er mouutaia and o'er vale 
A gentle shock of pleased astonishracnt. 

The loncly dwellers by the lofty ritls 

Gazed in surprise upon th’ unwonted sight, 

The wandering shepherds saw it froar the bills, 
And quick descended from their airy height. 
Soon as the voice of simple song and prayer 
Ceased in the litle chapel of the dell, 

The congregation did in peacc'repair 

To the lake-side, to view our wondrous cell, 
While Weaving, for one noon, both young and old, 
Their cluster'd hamlets in this deep recess, 

Ali join the throng, in conscious good-will bold, 
Elate and smiling in their Sabhath-dress, 

A mingled various group of homely happiness! 





And thus our tent a joyous scene became, 
Where loving hearts from distant vales did mect 
As at some rural festival, and greet 

Lach other with glad voice and kindly name. 





Here a pleased da glee to her fatler smiled, 
With fresh affection in her soften'd eyes; 

Ife in return look’d back upon his child 

With gentle start and tone of mild surprise: 
And on his little grandchild, at her breast, 

An old man’s blessi nil a kiss hestow’d, 

Of to his cheek the lisping baby prest, 

ning the mother of her darling load ; 

ile comely matrons, all sedatcly ranged 

“to their husbands’ or their children’s side, 
A neighbour's friendly greeting interchanged, 
And each her own with frequent glances eyed, 
And raised her head in all a mother's harmless pride. 








Cho 








ppy were we among such happy hearts! 
| And to inspire with kindliness aud love 
| Our simple guests, amhitiously we strove, 

With novel converse and endearing arts! 
| We talk'd to them, and much they loved to hear, 
[OF those sweet vales from which we late had come; 
{ For though these yales are to each other near, 
| Seldom do dalesmen leave their own dear home. 
Then would we g 





ak of many a wondrous sight 
} Seen in great cities, —temple, tower, and spice, 
| And winding streets at night-fall Mazing bright 

many a star-like lamp of glimmering fire. 
ey-hair'd men with deep attention heard, 
} Viewing the speaker with a solemn face, 
While round our feet the playfet children stirr’d, 
And near their parents took their silent place, 
Listening with looks where wonder breathed a glowing 
grace. 








And much they gazed with never-tired delight 
| On varnish’d rod. with joints that shone like gold, 
| And silkew line on glittering reel enroll'd, 
To infant anglers a most wondrous sight! 
{Scarce could their chiding parents then coptrol 
ead little hearts in harmless malice gay, 

But still one, bolder than his fellows, stole 
To touch the tempting treasur ey fay. 
What rapture glisten'd in the cy 
| When, wiih kind voiee, we bude these ‘hile 1 take 
A precious store of well-dissenthhed Mies, 
To use with caution for the strangers’ sake! 
The unlook’é-for gift we graciously bestow 
| With sudden joy the leaping beart o'crpowers; . 
! They grasp ile lines, while all their faces glow 
| Bright as spring-blossoms after sunny showers, 
; And wear them in their hats like wreaths of valley- 
flowers! 
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Nor could they check their joyance and surprise, 
When the clear erystal and the silver bow! 
Gleam'd with a novel beauty on their soul, 

And the wine mantled with its rosy dyes. 

For all our pomp we show’d wilh mickle glee, 

} And choicest viands, fitly to regale, 

+ Oa suck a day of rare festivity, 

Cnr guests thus wondering at their native vale. 
And oft we pledged them, nor could they decline 
The social cup we did our best to press, 

But mingled wishes with the joyful wine, 

Warm wishes for our health and happiness. 

1 And all the while, a low, delightful sound 

| 
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Of voice soft-answering voice, with music fill’d 

Our fairy palace's enchanted ground, 

Such tones as seem from blooming tree distill'd, 
Where unseen hees repair their waxen cells to build. 


Lost as we were in that most blessed mood 

Whicli Nature’s sons alone ean deeply prove, 

We lavist’'d with Free heart aur kindest love 

On all who breathed, —one common brotherhood. 
Three Faithful servants, men of low degree, 

Were with ns, as we roam’d the wilds among, 
And well it pleased their simple hearts to sce 
Their masters mingling with the rural throng. 
Oft to our guests they sought 10 speak aside, 

And, in the genist flow of gladness, told 

That we were free from haughtiness or pride, 
Though scholars all, and rich ip lands and gold. 
We smiled to hear our praise thus rudely sung, 
(Well might such praise our modesty offend), 
Yet, we all strove, at once with eye and tongue 
To speak, as if invited by a friend, 

And with our casual talk instruction’s voice to blend. 





Rumours of wars had reached this peaceful vaic, 
And of the Wicked King, whom guilt had driven 
‘On earth to wage a warfare against Heaven, 
These sinless shepherds had leard many a tale. 
Encircled as we were with smiles and joy, 

Ta quietness to Quiet’s dwelling brought, 

To think of him whose bliss is to dustvoy, 
Atsuch a season was an awful thought! 

We felt the eternal power of happiness 

And virtne’s powers we felt with holy awe 

That in this world, in spite of chance distress, 
Snel is che Almighty Spirit's ruling kaw. 

And joyfully did we these shepherds tell 

To hear ail rumours with a tranquil mind, 

For, in the end, that atl would yet be well, 

Nor this bad Monarch leave one trace behind, 
More than o’er yonder hills the idly-raving wind. 








Then gravely smiled, in all the power of age, 

A hoary-headed, venerable man, 

Like the mild chieftain of a peaceful clan, 

‘Mid simple spirits looked on as a sage. 

Much did he praise the holy faith we held, 
Which God, he said, to cheer the soul had given, 
For even the very angels that rehell'd, 

By sin performed the blessed work of Mteaven. 
The Wicked King, of whom we justly spake, 
Was hut an instrument in God's wise band, 

And though the kingdoms of the carth might quake, 
Peace would revisit every ravaged land, 

Even as the earthquake, in some former time, 
Scatter’ yon rugged mountain far and wide, 
Till years of winter's snow and summer's prime, 
To naked cliffs fresh verdure have supplied, 


—Now troops of playful lambs are hounding on its 


side. 


Pleased were the simple group to hear the sire 

Thus able to converse with men from far, 

And muel did they of vaguely-ramour'd war, 

That tong had raged in distant lands, inquire. 

Scarce could their hearts, at peace with all mankind, 
Believe what bloody deeds on carth are done, 








That man of woman born should he so blind 

As walk in guilt beneath the blessed sun; 

And one, with thoughtful countenance, exprest 

A fear lest on some dark disastrous day, 

Across the sea might come that noisome pest, 

And make fair England's happy vales his prey. 
Short-lived that fear'!—scon firmer thoughts arise : 
Well could these dalesmen wield die patriot’s sword, 
And stretch the foe beneath the smiling skies; 

In innocence they trust, and in the Lord, 

Whom they, that very morn, in gladness liad adored ! 


But soon such thonghts to lighter speech give way; 

We in our turn a willing ear did lend 

To tale of sports, that made them blithely spend 

‘The winter-evening and the summer-day. 

Smiling they told us of the harmless giee 

That bids the echoes of the mountains wake, 

When at the stated festival they see 

Theic mew-wash'd flocks come snow-white from the 
lake ; 

And joyful dance at neighbouring villoge fair, 

Where fads and lasses, in their best attire, 

Go to enjoy that playful pastime rare, 

And careful statesmen shepherds new to hire! 

Or they would teli, how, at some neighbour's cot, 

When nights are long, and winter on the carth, 

Ail cares are in the dance and song forgot, 

And round the fire quick flies the circling mirth, 

When nuptial vows are pledged, or at an infant's birth! 














Well did the roses blooming on their check, 
And eyes of Jaughing light, chat glisten’d fair 
Beneath the artless ringlets of their hair, 
Each mitiden’s health and purity bespeak. 
Following tse impulse of their simple will, 
No thought had they to give or take offence; 
Glad were their bosoms, yet sedate and still, 

And fearless in the strength of innocence. 

Oft as, in accents mild, we strangers spoke 

To these sweet maidens, an uniconscious simile 

Like sudden sunshine o'er their faces broke, 

And with it straggling hlashes mix'd the while. 

And oft as mirth and glee went laughing round, 
Rreathed in this maiden's car some harmless jest 
Would make her, for one moment, on the ground 
Her eyes let fall, as wishing from the rest 

‘To hide the sudden throb that beat within her breast. 











Oh! not in vain have purest pocts told, 

In elegies and hymns tht ne'er shall die, 

in the fields of famous Arcady, 

ed simple shepherds in the age of gold ! 

They fabled not, ia peopling rural shades 

With all most beautiful in heart and frame ; 
Where without guile swains woo'd their happy maids, 
And fove was friendship with a gentler name. 
Such songs in truth and nature had their birth, 
Their source was lofty and their aim was pure, 
many a favour'd spot of carth, 

‘The virtaes that awoke their voice endure? 

Bear witness thou! O! wild and beautcous dell 
To whom my gladden’d heart devotes this strain; 
—0! long may all who in thy bosom dwell 
Nature’s primeval innocence retain, 

Nos eer may lawless foot thy sanctity profanc! 
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Sweet maids! my wandering heart returns to you; 
And well the blush of joy, the courteous air, 
Words unrestrained, and open looks declare 
That fancy's dayalreams have not been untrue. 
It was indeed a beanteous thing, to sce 

The virgin, while hice bashful visage smiled, 

As i€ she were a mother, on ber knee 

Take up, with many a kiss, the asking child. 
And well, I ween, she play'd che mother’s part; 
For as she bended o'er the infant fair, 

A mystic joy seemcd stirring at her heart, 

A yearning fondness, and a silent prayer. 

Nor did such gentle maiden long refuse 

To cheer our spirits with some Favourite strain, 
Some simple ballad, framed by rustic muse, 

OF ove who died for love, or, led by gain, 

Suil'd in x mighty ship to lands beyond the main. 





And must we close this scene of merriment? 
—Lo! in 
And the night-hawk hath warn'd our guests to leave, 
Ere darker shades descend, our happy tent. 

The Moon's bright edge is seen above the hill; 

Ske comes to fight them on their homeward. way; 
Aad every heart, I ween, now lies as still 

As on yon fleecy cloud her new-horn ray. 

Kindly by young and old our hands ate press, 

And kindly we the gentle touch return; 

Each face declares that deep in every breast 

Peace, virtue, friendship, and affection burn. 

At fast beneath the silent air we part, 

And promise make that shall not be in vain, 

A promise asked and given warm from the heart, 
That we will visit alt, on hill and plain, 

Tf eer it he our lot to sce this land again! 





ike soft burns the star of eve, 


Backward they gazed, as slowly they withdrew, 

With step reluctant, from the water-side ; 

And oft, with waving hand, at distagge tried 

Throtgh the dim liglit to send a last adieu! 

One lovely group still linger’d on the green, 

The first to come, the last to go away ; 

While steep'd in stillness of the moonlight scene, 

Moor'd to a rock their little pinnace tay. 

These laughing damsels clitah its humble side, 

Like fairy elves that love the starry sea ; 

Nor c’er did billows with more graceful glide 

“Mid the wild main enjoy their liberty. 

Their faces brightening in triumphant hue, 

Close to each maid their joyful fovers stand; 

One gives the sigmal,—ail the jovial crew 

Let 0, with tender press, the yielding hand ; 

—Down drop the oars at once,—away they push from 
land, 








The hoat hath left the sitent bank, the tone 

Of the retiring oar escapes the min! ; 

Like mariners some ship hath Jeft behind, 

We feel, thus standing speechless add alone. 
One momeyf tives that melancholy trance— 
The mountains ring: Oh! what a joy is there! 
As hurries o’er their heights, in circling dance, 
Cave-loving Echo, Daughter of the Air. 

Js it some spirit of night that wakes the shout, 
As der the cliffs, with headlong speed, she ranges? 
{s it, on plain and steep, some fairy rout 








Answering each other in tumultuous changes? 
There scoms amid the hills a playful war ; 
Trampet and clarion join the mystic noise; 
Now growing on the car, now dying far! 
Great Gabel from his summit sends a voice, 
And the remotest depths of Ennerdale rejoice! 








Ol! well I know what means this din of mirth! 

No spirits are'they, who, trooping throngh the sky, 

tn chorus swell that mountain-melody; 

—It comes from mortal children of the earth! 

These are the yoices that so tate did cheer 

Our tent with Isughter ; from the hills they come 

With fricadly sound unto our listening ear, 

A jocund farewell to our glimmering home. 

Loth are our guests, though they have linger’d long, 

That our sweet tent at last should leave their sight; 

So with one voice they sing a parting song, 

Ere they descend behind the clouds of night. 

Nor «re we mate; an answering shout we wake, 

Ateach short pause of the long, lengthening sound, 

Til all is silent as the silent La 

And every noise above, below 

Seems ia the brooding night-sky's depth of slumber 
drown'd! 




















Soon from that calm our spirits start again 
With blither vigour ; nonglit around we see 
Save lively images of mirth and glee, 
And playful fancies hurry through our brain. 
Shine not, sweet Moon! with such a haughty light; 
Yo stars! hehind your veil of clouds retire ; 
For we shall kindle on the earth, this night, 
‘To drawn your fecble rays, a joyous fire. 
Bring the leaves withering in the holly-shade, 
The oaken branches sapless now and hoar, 
The Fera no fonger green, and whins that fade 
id the thin sand that strews the rocky shore. 
p them above that new-awaken'd spark ; 
Soon shall a pyramid of flame arise ; 
Now the first rustling of the vapour, hark! 
The kindling spirit from its prison flies, 
And in an instant mounts in glory to the skies! 








Far gleams the Lake, as in the light of day, 

Os when, from mountain-top, the setting sun, 

Eee yet his earth-delighting conrse is run, 

Sheds on the slumbering wave a purple ray. 
ning verdure runs o'er every field, 

As if by potent necromancer shed, 

And a dark weed is suddenly reveal'd, 

A glory resting on its ancient head. 

And oli! what radiant beauty doth invest 

Onr tent, that seems to feel a conscious pride, 

Whiter by far than any cygnet’s breast, 

Or cygnet’s shadow floating with the tide. 

A warmer flush unto the moonlight cold, 

Winning its lovely way, is softly given, 

A silvery radiance tinged with vivid gold ; 

While thousand mimic stara are gaily driven | 

Through the bright glistening air, scarce known from | 

those in Heaven, 








Amid the flame our lurid figures stand, 

Or, through the shrouding vapour dimly view'd, 
To fancy seem, in that strange solitude, 

Like the wild brethren of some Jawless band. 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
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One, snatching from the heap a ‘blazing bough, 
Would, like lone maniac, from the rest retire, 
And, as he waved it, mutter deep a vow, 

His lead enciecled with a wreath of fire. 
Others, with rashing haste, and eayer voice, 
Would dvag new victims to the insatiate power, 
That like a savage idol did rejoice 

Whate'er his suppliants offer'd to devour. 

And aye strange murmurs o'er the mountains roll'd, 
As if from sprite immured in cavern lone, 
While highcr rose pale Luna to behold 

Our mystic orgies, where no light lad shone, 





O! gracious Goddess! not in vain did shine 

Thy spirit o'er the heavens; with reverent eye 
We hail’d thee floating through the happy sky; 
No smiles to us are half so dear as thine! 
Silent we stood huside our dying flume, 

Ja pensive sadness, born of wild delight, 

And gazing leavenward, many a youde name 
Restow'd on her who beautifies the night. 
Then, with one heart, ike men who inly mourn’d, 
Slowly we paced towards our fairy cell, 

And ere we enter'd, for one moment turn'd, 
And bade the silent majesty farewell! 

Our rushy beds invite us to repose; 

And while our spirits breathe « grateful prayer, 
In balmy slumbers soon onr eyelids close, 
While, in our dreams, the Moon, serencly fair, 
| Still bathes in light divine the visionary air! 





Methinks, next night, T see her mount her throne, 
Tntene with loving smile once more to hail 

The deep, deep peace of this her loncliest vale, 
—But where hath now the magic dwelling flown? 
Oh! it-hath melted like a dream away, 
A dream by far (oo heautiful for eart 
Or like a cloud that hath 10 certain stay, 

But ever changing, tike a different birth. 

The aged holly irees more silently, 

Now we are gone, stand on the silent ground; 

{ seem to hear the streamlet floating by 

With a complaining, melancholy sound. 

Hush'd are the echoes in each mountain's breast, 
No traces there of former mirth remain ; 

‘They all in friendly grandeur lie at rest 

And silent, save where Nature’s endless strain, 
From cataract and cave, delights her tonely reign. 











Ver, thought the strangers and their Tent have past 

i » snow that leaves no mark behind, 

| in meuny a guiltless mind, 

! And long within the shepherd's cot shall Last. 

| Oft when, on winter nighit, the crowded seat 
Is closely whecl'd before the blazing fire, 

| Thea will he love with grave voice to repeat 

i (le, the grey-headed venerable sire) 

) The conversation he with us did hold 

: 

i 






On moral subjects, he had studied long ; 
And some will gibe the maid who was so bold 
As sing o strangers readily a song. 

; Then they unto each other will recal 

| Fach litle incident of that strange might, 
And give their kind opinion of us all: 


For many and many a year of sileace—but ler own. 








God bless their ‘faces smiling in in the ght 
OF their own cottage-hearth! O, fair subduing sight! 





Friends of my heart! wha shared that purest joy, 
And oft will read these lines with soften’d soul, 

Go where we will, let years of absence roll, 

Nought shail our sacred amity destroy. 

We walk'd together through the mountain-calm, 
Tn open confidence, and perfect trust; 

And pleasure, falling through our breasts like balm, 
Told that the yearnings that we felt were just. 

No slighting toae, no chilling look ¢’er marr'd 

The happiness in which our thoughts reposed, : 
No words save those of peatleness were heard, 

‘The eye spoke kindly when the tip was closed. 

But chief, on that blest day that wakes my song, 
Our hearts eternal truth in silence swore ; 

The holy oath is planted deep and strong 

v one spirits,—in their inmost core, — 

And it shall blossom fair till Life stall be no more! 















Most hallow’d day! scarce can my heart sustain 
Your tender light by memory made more mild ; 
Tears could I shed even like untaa child, 

And sighs within my spirit hush the strain. 

‘Too many clouds have dimm'd my youthful life, 
These wakeful eyes too many vigils kept; 

ne hath it been to toss in mencal atrifu, 

When in the moonlight breathing Nature slept. 

Buc I forget my cares, in bliss forget, 

Wiren, peaceful Valley! 1 remember thee; ; 
Escem to breathe the air of joy, and yet 

Thy brightning hucs with moisten’d eyes I see. 

So will it be, till fife itself doth close, 

Roam though { may o'er many a disiant clime ; 
Happy, or pining in unnoticed woes, 

OFt shall my sont recal that blessed time, 

And in her depths adore the beautcous and sublime! 































Time that my rural reed at last shouSd cease 
{ts willing numbers; not in vain hath flow'd 
‘The strain that on my singing heart bestow'd 
The holy boon of undisturbed peace. 

yentlest fady! Sister of my friend, 
imple strain ] consecrate to thee; 
is tusic with thy soul may blend, 
cll nsed to loftier minstrelsy. 
Nor, may thy quiet spirit read the lay 
With cold scyard, thou wife and mother blest! 
For he was with me on that Subbath-day, 
Whose heart lies buried in thy inmost breast. 
‘Then go, my innocent and blameless tale! 
1dness go, and free from every fear, 
To yon sweet dwelling above Grassinere vale, 
And be to them I long have held so dear 
One of their fireside songs, still fresh from year to year! 





















APOLOGY 


FOR THE LITTLE NA4VAIL TEMPLE, ON STORRS’ FOINT, 
WINANDERMERE. 
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‘Mid the great forms of Nature. Doth it seem 
A vain inteuder in the quiet heart 

OF this majestic Lake, that like an arm 

Of ocean. or some Indian river vast, 

Tn beauty floats amid its guardian hills? 
Haply it may: yet in this humble tower, 

The mimicry of loftier edifice, 

There lives a silent spirit, that confers 

A lasting charter on its sportive wreath 

OF battlements, amid the mountain-calm 

To stand as proudly, as yon giant rock 

That with his shadow dims the dazzling lake! 


Then blame it not: for know ’t was planted here, 
In mingled mood-of seriousness and mirth, 
By one ' who meant to Nature's sanctity 
No cold unmeaning outrage. He was one 
Who often in adventurous youth had sail’d 
Ger the great waters, and he dearly loved 
Their music wild ; nor less the gallant souls 
Whose home is on the Ocean :—so he framed 
This jutting mole, that like a natural cape 
Meets the soft-breaking waves, and on its point, 
Bethinking him of some sea-structure huge, 
Watch-tower or light-house, rear'd this mimic dome, 
Seen up and down the lake, a monument 
Sacred to images of former days. 


See in the playfulness of English zeal 
Its low walls are emblazon'd! There thou read'st 
Howe, Duncan, Vincent, and that mightier naute 
Whom death has made immortal.—Not misplaced 
On temple rising from an inland sea 
Such venerable names, though ne’er was heard 
The sound of cannon o'er these tranquil shores, 
Save when it peal’d to waken in her cave 
The mountain echo: yet this chronicle, 
Speaking of war amid the depths of peace, 
Wastes not its meaning on the heedless air. 
It hath its worshippers: it sends a voice, 
A voice creating elevated thoughts, 
Into the hearts of our bold peasantry 
Following the plough along these fertile vales, 
Or up among the misty solitude 
Beside the wild sheep-fold. The fishermen, 
Who on the clear wave ply their silent trade, 
Oft passing lean upon their dripping oars, 
And bless the heroes: Idling in the joy 
Of surnmer sunshine, ai in light canoe 
The stranger glides among these lovely isles, 
This little temple to his startled soul 
Oft sends a gorgeous vision, gallant crews 
In fierce joy cheering as they onwards bear 
To break the line of battle, meteor-like 
Long ensigns brightening on the towery mast, 
And sails in awful silence o'er the main 
Lowering like thuiider-clouds!— 





Then, stranger! give 
A blessing on this temple, and admire 
The gaudy pendant round the painted staff 
Wreathed in still splendour, or in wanton folds, 
Even like a secpent bright and beautiful, 
Streaming its burnish'd glory on the air™ 


1 The late Sir Johu Legard, Bart, 


And whether silence sleep upon the stones 

Of this small edifice, or from within 

Steal the glad voice of laughter and of song, 

Pass on with alter'd thonghts, and gently own 
That Windermere, with all her radiant isles 
Serenely floating on her azure breast, 

Like stars in heaven, with kindest smiles may robe 
This monument to heroes dedicate, 

Nor Nature feel her holy reign profaned 

By work of art, though framed in humblest guise, 
When a high spirit prompts the builder's soul. 





2 THE FAIRIES, 


A DRFAM-LIKE REMEMBRANCE OF A DREAM. . 
Ir chanced three merry Fairies met 
On the bridge of a mountain rivulet, 
Whose hanging arch through the misty spray, 
Like a little Lunar Rainow lay, 
With turf and flowers a pathway meet 
For the twinkling of unearthly feet, 
For bright were the flowers as their golden tresses, 
And green the tur€as their Elfin-dresses.. 
Aye the water o'er the Linn 
Was mocking, with a gleesome din, 
‘The small shrill laughter, as it broke 
In peals from these night-wandering Folk; 
While the Stream danced on with a tinkling tane, 
All happy to meet by a blink o’ the moon. 
Now laughing louder than before, 
They strove to deaden that ceaseless roar; 
And, when vanquish'd was the waterfall, 
Londly they shouted one and all, ‘ 
Like the chorus of a Madrigal, 
Till the glen awoke from its midnight trance, 
And o’er the hills in flight-like dance, 
Was all the troop of echoes driven, 
This moment on earth, and that in heaven. 


From the silent heart of a hollow Yew, 

The Owl sail'd forth with a lond halloo; 

And his large yellow eyes look’d bright 

‘With wonder, in the wan moonlight, 

As hovering white, and still as snow, 

He caught a glance of the things below, 

Alt burning on the bridge like fire 

In the sea-green glow of their wild attire. 

* Halloo! Halloo! tu-whit! tu-whoo!» 

Cried the glecsome Elves, and away they flew, 
With mimic shriek, sob, cry, and howl, 

In headlong chace of the frighten’d Owl. 
With many a buffet they drove him onward, 
Now hoisted him up, now preas'd him downward ; 
They pulld at his borns, and with many a tweak, 
Around and around they screwd his beak; 
On his back they beat with a birch-spray flail, 
And they tore the long feathers from his tail; 
Then, like warriors mounted in their pride, 
Bebiad his wings behold them ride! 

And shouting, charge unto the war, 

Each waving his soft plume-scymitar; 

A war of laughter, not of tears, 

‘The wild-wood’s harmless Cuirassiers. 


Through the depth of Ivy on the wall 
(The sole remains of old Greystock Hall) 
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The Screamer is driven, half scared to death; 
And the gamesome Fairies, all out of breath, 
Their tiny robes in the air arranging, 

And kisses in their flight exchanging; 

Now slowly with the soft wind stcaling 

Right onwards, round about now wheeling, 
Like leaves blown off in gusty weather, 

To the rainbow-bridge all flock together; 
‘And lo! on the green moss all alight, 

Like a cluster of Goldfinches mingling bright. 


What feats the Fairy Creatures play’d! 
Now seeming of the height afraid, 
And, folding the moss in fast embraces, 


They peep'd o'er the bridge with their lovely faces. 


Now hanging like the fearless flowers 

By their tiny arms in the Cataract-showers, 
Swung back and forward with delight, 
Like Pearls in the spray-shower burning bright! 
Then they drop at once into the Pool— 

A moment gone ! then beautiful 
Ascending on slow-hovering wing, 

As if with darkness dallying, 

They rose again, through the smiling air, 
To their couch of moss and flow'rets fair, 
And rooted layin silence there. 


Down into the gulf profound 

Slid the stream without a sound! 

A charm had hush’d the thundering shocks, 
And stillness steep’d the blacken’d rocks. 
*T was fit, where these fair things were lying, 
No sound, save of some Zephyr sighing, 
Should stir the gentle Solitude ! 

The mountain's night-voice was subdued 
To far-off music faint and dim, 

From Nature’s heart a holy hymn! 

For was that Universal Strain 

Through Fairy-bosome breathed in vain ; 
Entranced in joy the Creatures lay, 
Listening the music far away, 

Till One the deep’ning silence broke, 

And thus in song-like murmurs spoke. 


MOUNTAIN@FAIBY, 

« Soon as the lingering Sun was gone, 

I sail'd away from my sparry throne, 

Mine own cool, silent, glimmering dwelling, 
Below the roots of the huge Hyivellyn. 

As onwards like a thought 1 flew, 

From my wings fast fell the pearly dew, 
Sweet tiny orbs of lucid ray 

Rising and setting on my way, 

‘Asif J had been some Planet fair, 

That ruled its own bright hemisphere. 

*O beanteous sigh the Shepherd cried, 

To the Shepherd slumbering at his side,— 
‘Look where the Mountain-Fairy flies!" 

But ere he had open'd his heavy eyes, 

Thad flown o'er Grassmere’s moonlight flood, 
And the rustling swing of old Rydal-Wood, 
And sunk down ‘mid the heather-hells 

On the shady side of sweet Furness-Fells. 
"Twas but one soft wave o' my wing! 

A start, and an end to my journeying. 

‘One moment’ rest in a spot so drear,— 

For the Moonlight -was sleeping on Windermere, 





And I saw in that long pare streak of light 
The joy and the sadness of the night, 

And mine eyes, in sooth, began to fill, 

So beautiful that Lake—so still— 

So motionless its gentle breast— 

Save where just rocking in their rest, 

A crowd of water-lilies lay 

Like stars amid the milky way. 


« Rut what had I with the Lake to dot? 

So off to the misty hills I flew, 

And in dark ravines, and creviced rocks, 

With my finger I counted my thousand flocks, 
And each Jittle Lamh by name ! blest, 

As snow-white they lay in their innocent rest. 
When I saw some weak cold totlering Lamb 
Recline ‘gainst the side of its pitiful Dam, 
Who seemed to have some wildering fear 

Of Death, as of a Foe that was near, 

Ishone like a sunheam soft and warm 

Till the fleece lay smooth on its atrengthened form, 
And the happy Creatures lay down together 
Like waves on the sea in gentle weather, 

And in contentment calm and deep 

Sank faintly-bleating into sleep. 





«Tn the soft moonlight glow I knew 
Where the herbs that hold the poison grew; 
And at the touch of my feathery foot 

They withered at once hoth stalk and root, 
But I shook not the gracious tears of night 
From the plants most dear to the Shepherd's sight, 
And with mellower lustre bade them spring 

In the yellow round of the Fairy's ring, 

Till, metlought, the hillside smiled afar 

With the face of many a verdant Star. 

I marked the Fox at the mouth of his den, 

And raised the shadows of Hunter-men, 

And I bade aérial beagles rave, 

And the hora twang through the Felon’s cave, 
Then buried him with Famine in his grave. 


« The Raven sat upon Langdale-Peak 

With crusted blood on his ebon-beak, 

And I dashed him headlong from the steep, 
While the murderer croaked in his sullen sleep. 
Away I sailed hy the Eagle’s nest 

And the Eaglets couched warm beneath her breast, 
But the Shepherd shall miss her cry at morn, 
For her eyes are dim and lier plumage tora, 
And I Jeft in their Eyrie the !mps accurst 

To die in their bunger, and cold, and thirst. 
All, all is well with my lovely Flocks! 

And so 1 denpt suddenly down the rocks, 
From Loughvig-top, like a falling Star, 

Seen doubtless through the mists afar 

By a hundred Shepherds on the Hill 
Wanderivg among the Moontight still, 

And with folded wings and feet carth-bound 
I felt myself standing o'er the sound 

Of this Waterfall, and with joy espied 

A Sister-Elf at either side! 

My Tale is told—nor strange nor new— 

Now, sweet Lady Bright-Eyes! what say you ?« 


As some wild Night-Flower through the dew 
Looks to the Moon with freshened hue, 
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When a wandering breath of air 

Hath lifted up its yellow lair, 

And its own little glade grows bright 

At the soft revealment of its light, 

Upeprung, so sudden and so sweet, 

The Mounrain-Fainy to her feet; 

And, looking round her with a smile, 

Silent the Creature paused awhile, 

Uncertain what glad thoughts eliould burst 

Tm music from her spirit first, 

Till, like a breath breathed clear from Heaven, 
To her at ance a voice was given, 

And through the tune the words arose 

As through the fragrant dew the leaflets of the Rose, 


COTTAGE-FAIGY, 


«Sisters! 1 have seen this night 
A hundred Cottage-Fires burn bright, 
And a thousand happy faces shining 
In the bursting blaze, and the gleam declining. 
J care not I for the stars above, 
The lights on earth are the lights I love: 
Let Venus bless the Evening-air, 
Uprise at morn Prince Lucifer, 
Buc those little tiny stars be mine 
That through the softened copse-wood shine, 
With beauty crown the pastoral hill, 
And glimmer o'er the sylvan rill, 
Where stands the Peasant's ivied nest, 
And the huge mill-wlicel is at rest. 
From out the honeysuckle’s bloom 
I peeped into that laughing room, 
Then, like a hail-drop, on the pane 
* Pattering, f atilled the din again, 
» While every startled eye looked up ; 

And, half-raised to her lips the cup, 

The ruay Maiden’s look met mine! 
, But T veiled mine eyes with the silken twine 
| Of the small wild roses clustering thickly ; 
Then to her seat returning quickly, 
She ‘gan to talk with bashful glee 
Of Fairies ‘neath the greenwood Tree 
Dancing hy moonlight, and she blest 
Gently our silent Land of rest. 
The Infants playing on the floor, 
At these wild words their sports gave o'er, 
And asked where lived the Cottage-Fairy ; 
The maid replied, ‘She loves to tarry 
Ofttimes beside our very hearth, 
And joins in little Children’s mirth 
When they are gladly innocent ; 
And sometimes beneath the leafy Tent 
That murmurs round our Cottage-door, 
Our overshadowing Sycamore, 
We wee her dancing in a ring, 
And hear the blessed Creature sing— 
A Creature full of gentleness, 
Rejoicing in our happiness.” 
Then pluck’d 1 a wreath with many a gem 
Burninga flowery Diadem; 
And through the wicket with a glide 
Ialipped, and sat me down beside 
The youngest of those Infants fair, 
And wreatl'd the blossoms round her hair. 
‘Who placed these Sowers on William's head? 
His little wondering Sister said, 














‘A wreath not half so bright and gay 
Crown’d me, upon the morn of May, 
Queen of that sunny Holiday.” 

The tiny Monarch laughed aloud 
With pride among the loving crowd, 
And, with my shriflest voice, [ lent 

A chorus to their merriment ; 

Then with such murmuc as a Bee 
Makes, from a flower-cup suddenly 
Borne off into the silent sky, 

I skimmed away, and with delight 
Sailed down the calm stream of the night, 
Till gently, as a flake of Snow, 

‘Once more I dropt on earth below, 
And girdled as with a rainbow zone, 
The Cot beloved { call mine own. 


«Sweet Cot! that on the mountain-side 
Looks to the stars of Heaven with pride, 
And then flings far its smiling cheer 

Or the radiant Isles of Windermere,— 
Blest! ever blest! thy sheltered roof! 

Puin, grief, and trouble, stand aloof 

From the shadow of thy green Palm-Tree! 
Let nought from Heaven eer visit Thee, 
But dews, and rays, and sounds of mirth; 
And ever may this happy Earth 3 
Look happiest round thy small domain! 
Thee were I ne'er ta see again, 

Methinks that agony and strife 

‘Would fall even on a Fairy’s life, 

And nouglit should ever bless mine eyes 
Save the dream of that vanished Paradise. 
—The husb'd bee-hives were still as death— 


And the steeping Doves held fast their breath, 


Nestling together on the thatch ; 

With my wing fet raised the atch, 
And there that lovely Lady shone, 

In silence sitting ail alone, 

Beside the cradle of her Child! 

And ever as she gazed, she smiled 

On his calm forehead white as snow ; 
Trock’d the cradle to and fro, 

‘As on the broom a Linnet’s nest 
Swings to the mild wind from the west ; 
And oft his little hands and breast, 
With warm and dewy lips { kist. 
“Sweet Fairy! the glad Mother said, 
And down she knelt as if she prayed— 
While glad was I to hear our name 
Bestowed on such‘a beauteous frame, 
And with my wings I hid mine eyes, 
Till I saw the weeping kneeler rise 
From her prayer in holy ecstacies!» 





The Corrace-Farey ceased; and Night, 

That seem’d to feel a calm delight 

In the breath of that sweet-warbling tongue, 
‘Was sad at closing of the song, 

And all her starry eyne look'd dull, 

Of late so brightly beautiful; 

Till on the Fox-glove's topmost cup. 

The Fainy or THe Laxe leapt up, 

And with that gorgeous columa swingiog,. 
By fits a low wild prelude singing, 
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And gracefully on tip-toe standing, 
With outstretch'd arm, as if commanding, 
The beauty of the Night again 

Revived beneath her heavenly strain.— 

Low, sad, and wild, were the tones E heard, 
Like the opening song of the hidden Bird, 
Ere music steeps th’ Italian vales 

From the heart of a thousand Nightingales ; 
But words were none; the balmy air 

Grew vocal round that Elfin fair, 

And, like her fragrant breath, the song 
Dropp’d dewily from that sweet tongue, 
But’t was a language of her own, 

To grosser human sense unknown ; 

And while in blissful reverie 

My soul lived on that melody, 

In a moment all as death was still : 

Then, like an echo in a Hill 

Far off one melanclioly strain! 

Too heavenly pure to rise again,— 

And all alone the dreamer stood 

Beside the disenchanted flood, 

That rolled the rocky banks along 

With its own dull, slow, mortal song. 
~-What wafted off the Fairies? hush! 

The storm comes down the glen—crush—crush— 
And as the blackening rain-cloud broke, 
The Pine Tree groans to the groaning Oak! 
Thunder is in the waving wood— 

And from Rydal-mere’s white-flashing flood 
There comes through the mist an angry roar, 
Loud as from the great sea-shore. 

Well, ! ween, the Fairies knew 

The clouds that the sudden tempest brew, 
And had heard far-off the raging rills, 

As they leapt down from a hundred hills,— 
And the ghostlike moan that wails and raves 
From the toppling crags and the sable cates,— 
Ere the night-storm in his wrath doth come, 
And bids each meaner sound be dumb— 

So they sailed away to the land of rest, 

Each to the spot that it loved the best, 

And left our noisy world! 





THE HERMITAGE. 


Srrancer! this lonely glen in ancient times 

Was named the glen of blood ; nor Christian feet 
By night or day, from those o'er-arching cliffs 
That haply now have to thy joyful shouts 
Return'd a mellow music, ever brought 

One trembling sound to break the depth of silence, 
The village maiden, in this little stream, + 
Though then, as now, most clearly beautiful, 
Never steep'd her simple garments, while she sang 
Some native air of sadness or of mirth, 

In these cold, shady pools, the fearless trout 

Ne'er saw the shadow, but of sailing cloud, 

Or kite that wheeling eyed the far-off lamb; 

And on yon hazel bowers the ripen'd fruit 

Hung clustering, moved but by the frequent swing 
OF playful squirrel,—for no school-boy here 

With crook and angle light on holiday 

Came nutting, or to snare the sportive fry. 

Even bolder spirits shunn'd the glen of blood ! 





These rocks, the abode of Echo, never mock’d 
In sportive din the hunteman’s bugle-horn; 
And as the shepherd from the mountain-fold 
Homewards return'd beneath the silent Moon, 
A low unconscious prayer would agitate 

His breathless heart, for here in unblest grave 
Lay one for whom ne'er tolf'd the passing-bell ! 


And thus was Nature by the impious guilt 
Of one who scorn’d her gracious solitude, 
Defrauded of her worshippers : though pure 
This glen, as consecrated house of God, 

Fit haunt of heaven-aspiring piety, 

Or in whose dripping celts the poet's ear 
Might list unearthly music, this sweet glen, 
With all its tender tints and pensive sounds, 
Its balmy fragrance and romantic forms, 
Lay lonely and unvisited; yea worse, 
Peopled with fancied demons, and the brood 
At enmity with man, 


So was it once: 
But now far other creed hath sanctified 
This dim seclusion, and all human hearts 
Vnto its spirit deeply reconciled. 
"T is said, and 4 in trath believe the tale, 
That many years ago an aged man, 
Of a divine aspect and stately form, 
Came to this glen, and took up his abode 
In one of those wild caves so numerous 
Among the hanging cliffs, though hid from view 
By trailing ivy, or thick holly-bush, 
Through the whole year so deeply, brightly green. 
With evil eye the simple villagers 
First look’d on him, and scarcely dared to tell 
Each other what dim fears were in their souls, 
But there is something in the voice and eye 
Of beautiful old age, with angel power 
That charms away suspicion, and compels 
The unwilling soul to reverence and love. 
So was it with this mystical old man! 
When first he came into the glen, the spring 
Had just begun to tinge the sullen rocks 
With transient smiles, and ere the leafy bowers 
Of summer rustled, many a visitant 
Had sat within his hospitable cave, 
From his maple bow! the unpolluted spring 
Drunk fearless, and with him partook the bread 
That his pale lips most reverently had bless’d 
With words becoming such a holy maa! 





Oft was he seen surrounded by a group 
Of happy children, unto whom he spake 
With more than a paternal tenderness; 
And they who once had gazed with trembling fear 
On the wild dweller in th’ unholy glen, 
At last with airy trip and gladsome song 
Would sek him there, and listen on his knee 
To mournful ditties, and most touching tales! 


One only book was in this hermit’s cell, 

The Book of Life; and when from it he read 
With solemn voice devoutly musical, 

His thoughtful eye stili brightening as the words, 
The words of Jesus, in that peaceful cave 
Sounded more holily,—and his grey hair, 
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Betokening that ere long in Jesus’ breast 


fouls be lis blessed sleep,— on his calm brows 


Spread quictly, like thin and snowy clouds 

On the hush’d evening sky :— While thus he sate, 
Ev'n like the Apostle whom our Saviour loved, 
In his old age, in Patmos’ lonely isle 

Musing on him that he had served in youth,— 
Ob! then, I ween, the awestruck villagers 
Could scarce sustain his tones so deeply clarged 
With hope; and faith, and gratitude, and joy. 
But when they gazed !—in the mild lineaments 
OF his majestic visage, they beheld 

How beautiful is holiness, and deem'd 

That sure he was some apirit sent by God 

To teach the way to Heaven! 








And yet his voice 
‘Was ofttimes sadder, than as they conceived 

An Angel's voice would be, and though to soothe 
The sorrows of all others ever seem'd 

His only end in life, perhaps he had 

Griefs of his own of which he nothing spake ; 

Else were his locks more grey, more pale his cheek, 


A Than onc had thought who only saw hig form 


So stately and eo tall.— 


Onee did they speak 
To him of that most miserable man 
Who here himself had‘slain,—and then his eye 
Was glazed with stern compassion, and a tear,— 
Jt was the first they e’er had seen him shed, 
j Though mercy was the attribute he loved 
Dearest in God's own Son,—bedimm’d its light 


fy For a short moment; yea, that hermit old 


‘Wept,—and his sadden'd face angelical 

Veil'd with his wither'd hands,—then on their knees 
He bade his children (60 he loved to call 

The villagers ) kneel down ; and unto God 

Pray for his brother's soul.— 


Amid the dust 
‘The hermit long hath slept,—and every one 
That listen'd to the saint's delightful voice.— 
In yonder church-yard, near the eastern porch, 
Close to the altar-wall, a little mound 
As if by Nature shaped, and strewn by her 
With every tender flower that sorrow loves, 
Tradition calls his grave. On Sabbath-day, 
The hind oft hears the legendary tale 
Rehearsed by village moralist austere, * 
With many a pious phrase ; and not a child, 
Whose trembling feet have scarcely learnt to walk, 
But will conduct thee to the hallow’d spot 
Aad lisp the hermit's name, 


Nor did the cave 
That he long time from Nature tenanted 
Remain unhonour'd.—Duly every spring, 
Upon the day he died, thither repair'd 
Many a pure spirit, to his memory 
Chaunting a choral hymn, composed by one 
Who on his death-bed sat and closed his eyes. 
«Tam the resurrection and the life,» 
Some otd man then would, with a solemn voice, 
Read from that Bible that so oft had blest 
The Hermit’s solitude with heavenly cheer. 





This Book, sole relic of the sinless man, 

‘Was from the dust kept sacred, and even now 
Lies on yon box of undecaying yew, 

And may it never fade!— 


Stranger unknown! 
Thou breathest, at present, in the very cave 
Where on the Hermit death most gently fell 
Like a Jong wish'd-for slumber. The great Lord, 
Whose castle stands amid the music wild 
Breathed from the hosom of an hundred glens, 
In youth by nature taught to venerate 
Things truly venerable, hither came 
One year to view the fair solemnity : 
And that the forest-weeds might not obstruct 
The entrance of the eave, or worm defile 
The soft green beanty of its mossy walls, 
This massive door was from a failen oak 
Shaped rudely, but all other ornament, 
That porch of living rock with woodhines wreathed, 
And outer roof with many a pensife shrub: 
Most delicate, he with wise feeling left 
To Nature, and her patient servant, Time! 


Stranger! T know thee not: yet since thy feet 
Have wandered here, I deem that thou art one 
Whose heart doth fove in silent communings 
To walk with Nature, and from scencs like these 
Of solemn sadness, to sublime thy soul 
To high endurance of all earthly pains 
Of mind or body : 80 that thou connect 
With Nature's lovely and more lofty forms, 
Congenial thoughts of grandeur or of grace 
To moral being. All creation takes 
The spirit of its character from him 
Who looks thereon : and to a blameless heart, 
Earth, air, and ocean, howsoe’er beheld, 

Are pregnant with delight; while even the clouds, 
Embathed in dying sunshine, to the base 

Possess no glory, and to the wicked lower 

As with avenging thunder. 


This sweet glen, 
Low sweet it is thou feel'st, with sylvan rocks 
Excluding all but one blue glimpse of sky 
Above, and from the world that lies around 
All but the faint remembrance, tempted once 
To most unnatural murder, once sublimed 
To the high temper of the seraphim : 
And thus, though its mild character remain'd 
Immutable,—with pious dread was shuon'’d 
As an unholy spot, or visited 
With reverence, a8 a consecrated shrine. 


Farewell! and grave this mora! on thy heart, 
« That Nature smiles for ever on the good,— 
But that all beauty dies with innocence!» 





LINES 


WRITTEN ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF MISS 
ELISABETH SMITH. 


Peace to the dead! the voice of Nature cries, 
Even o'er the grave where guilt or frailty lies ; 
Compassion drives each sterner thought away, 
And all seem good when mouldering in the clay. 
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For who amid the dim religious gloom, 

The solemn Sabbath brooding o'er the tomb, 

The holy stillness that suspends our breath 

When the soul rests within the shade of death, 
What heart could then withhold the pensive sigh 
Reflection pays to poor mortality, 

Nor sunk in pity near allied to love, 

Kren bless the being we could ne’er approve! 

‘The headstrong will with innocence at strife, 

The restless passions that deform’d his life, 
Desires that spurn’d at reason's weak control, 
And dimm'd the native lustre of the soul, 

The look repulsive that like ice repress'd 

‘The friendly warmth that play'd within the breast, 
The slighting word, through heedlessness severe, 
Wounding the spirit that it ought to cheer, 

Lie buried in the grave! or if they live, 
Remembrance only wakes them to forgive; 

While vice and error steal a soft relief 

From the still twilight of a metlowing grief. 

And oh! liow lovely do the tints return 

Of every virtue sleeping in the urn! 

Each grace that tleeted unobserved away, 
Starts into life when those it deck’d decay; , 
Regret fresh beauty on the corse bestows, 
And self-reproach is mingled with our woes. 





But nobler sorrows lift the musing mind 
When soaring spirits leave their frames behind, 
‘Who walked the world in Nature's generous pride, 
And, like a sun-beam, lighten'd as they died! 
Hope, resignation, the sad soul heguile, 
And Grief’s tear-drops ‘mid Faith’s celestial smile: 
Then burns our being with a holy mirth 
That owns no kindred with this mortal earth; 
For hymning angels in blest vision wave 
Their wings’ bright glory o'er the seraph’s grave! 


Oh thou! whose soul unmoved by earthly strife, 
Led by the pole-star of eternal life, 
Own'd no emotion stain'd by touch of clay, 
No thought that angels might not pleased survey; 
‘Thou! whose calm course through Virtue's fields was run 
From youth's fair morning to thy setting sun, 
Nor vice e'er dared one little cloud to roll 
Ger the bright heauty of thy spotless soul ; 
Thou! who secure in good works strong to save, 
Resign’d and happy, eyed’st the opening grave, 
And in the blooming summer of thy years 
Scarce felt’st regret to leave this vale of tears; 
Oh! from thy throne amid the starry skies, 
List to my words thus interwove with sighs, 
And if the high resolves, the cherish’d pain 
That prompt the weak but reverential strain, 
If love of virtue ardent and sincere 
Can win to morta! verse a cherub’s ear, 
Bend from thy radiant throne thy form divine, 
And make the adoring spirit pure as thine! 
When my heart muses o’er the long review 
Of all thy bosom felt, thy reason knew, 
O'er boundless learning free from boastful pride, 
And patience humble though severely tried, 
Judgment unclouded, passions thrice refined, 
A heaven-aspiring loftiness of mind, 
And, rare perfection! calm and sober sense 
Combined with fancy’s wild magnificence; 
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Struck with the pomp of Nature's wondrous plan, 
T hail with joy the dignity of man, 

And soaring high above life's roaring sea, 

Spring to the dwelling of my God and Thee. 


Short here thy stay! for souls of holiest birth 
Dwell buta moment with the sons of earth; 
To this dim sphere by God's indulgence given, 
Their friends are angels and their Lome is heaven. 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays; 
The sun, when brightest, soon withdraws his rays; 
The dew that gleams like diamonds on the thorn 
Melis instantaneous at the breath of morn; 
Too soon a rolling shade of darkness shrouds 
The star that smiles amid the evening clouds; 
And sounds that come so sweetly on the ear, 
That the soul wisiies every sense could hear, 
Are as the Light's unwearied pinions fleet, 
As scarce as beauteous, and as short as sweet. 


Yet, though the unpolluted soul requires 

Airs bora in Heaven to fun her sacred fires, 

And mounts to Ged exulting to he free 

From Heshly chain that binds mortality, 

The wortd is hallow'd by her blest sojourn, 

And glory dwells for ever round her urn! 

Her skirts of beauty sanctify the air 

That felt her breathings, and that heard her prayer; 

Vice dies where'er the radiant vision trod, 

And there e'en Atheists must believe in God! 

Such the proud triumphs that the good achieve! 

Such the blest gift that sinless spirits leave! 

The parted soul in God-given strength sublime, 

Streams undimm’d splendour o'er unmeasured time; 

Still on the earth the sainted hues survive, 

Dead in the tomb, but in the heart alive. 

In vain the tide of ages strives to roll 

A bar to check the intercourse of soul; 

The hovering spirits of the good and great 

With fond semembrance own their former state, 

And musing virtue often can behold 

In vision high their plumes of wavy gold, 

And drink with tranced ear the silver sound 

Of seraphs hymning on their nightly round. 

By death untaught, our range of thought is small, 

Bound by the attraction of this earthly ball. 

Our sorrows and our joys, our hopes and fears 

Ignobly pent within a few short years; 

But when our hearts have read Fate’s mystic book, 
| On Heaven's gemm’d sphere we lift a joyful look, 
| Hope turns to Faith, Faith glorifies the gloom, 

And life springs forth exulting from the tomb! 


Oh, blest Etsza ! though to me unknown, 
Thine eye's mild lustre and thy melting tone; 
‘Though on this earth apart our lives were led, 
Nor my love found thee till thy soul was fled; 
Yet, can affection kiss thy silent clay, 

And rend the glimmering veil of death away : 

Fancy beholds with fix'd, delighted eye, 

Thy white-robed spirit gently gliding by; 

Deep sinks thy smile into my quiet breast, 

As moonlight steeps the ocean-wave in rest! > 
While thus, bright shade! thine eyes of mercy dwell 
On that fair land thou loved’st of old so well, 

‘ 
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What holy raptures through thy being flow, 
pe see thy memory blessing all below, 

irtue re-kindle at thy grave her fires, 
And vice repentant shun his low desires! 
This the true Christian's heaven! on earth to see 
The sovereign power of immortality 
At war with sin, and in triamphant pride 
Spreading’ the empire of the crucified. 


Oft mid the calm of mountain solitude, 
Where Nature's loveliness thy spirit wooed; 
Where lonely cataracts with sullen roar 
To thy hush'd heart a fearful rapture hore, 

And caverns moaning with the voice of night, 
Steep'd through the ear thy mind in strange delight ; 
I feel thy influence on my heart descend, 

Like words of comfort whisper’d by a friend, 
And every cloud ia ovelier figures roll, 

Shaped by the power of «hy presiding soul! 

And when, slow-sinking in a blaze of light, 

The sun in glory bathes each radiant height, 
Amid the glow thy form seraphic seems 

To float refulyent with unborrow'd beams ; 

For thou, like him, hadst still thy course pursued, 
Frem thy own blessedness dispensing good ; 
Brightly that soul in life's fair mora arose, 

And burn’d like him, more glorious at its close. 








But now, I feel my pensive spirit turn, 
Where parents, brothers, sisters, o'er thee mourn, 
For though to all unconscious time supplies 
A strength of sont that stifles uscless sighs; 
And in our loneliest hours of grief is given 
To our dim gaze a nearer glimpse of heaven, 
Yet, human frailty pines in deep distress, 
Even when a friend has soar to happiness, 
And sorrow, selfish from excess of love, 
Would glad recal the seraph from above! 
And, chief, to thee! on whose delighted breast, 
While, yet a habe, she play'd herself ta rest, 
Who rock’d her cradle with requited care, 
And bless'd her sleeping with a silent prayer; 
To thee, who first belield, with watchful eye, 
From her flush'd cheek health’s natural radiance fly, 
And, though by fute denied the power to save, 
Smoothed with kind care her passage to the grave, 
When slow consumption led with fatal bloom 
A rosy spectre smiling to the tomb; 
The strain of comfort first to thee would flow, 
But thon hast comforts man could ne'er bestow; 
And e’en misfortune’s long und gloomy roll 
Wakes dreams of glory in thy stately soul. 
For reason whispers, and religion proves, 
That God by sorrow chasteneth whom he loves; 
And suffering virtue smiles at misery's gloom, 
Cheer'd by the light that burns beyond the tomb. 


= 
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All Nature speaks of thy departed child, 

The flowery meadow, and the mountain wild; 
Of her the lark ‘mid san-shine oft will sing, 

Aad torrents flow with dirge-like murmuriag! 

j The lake, that smiles to heaven a watery gleam, 
Shows in the vivid beauty of a dream 

Her, whose fine tonch in mellowing hues array'd 
The misty summit and the woodland glade, 





The sparkling depth that slept in waveless rest, 
And verdant isles reflected on its breast. 

As down the vale thy loncly footsteps stray, 
While eve steals dimly on retiring day, 

And the pale light that nameless calm supplies 
That holds communion with the promised skies, 
When Nature's beauty overpowers distress, 
And stars soft-burniag kindle holiness, 

Thy lips in passive resignation move, 

And peace broods o'er thee on the wings of love. | 
The languid mien, the cheek of hectic dye, 

The mournful beauty of the radiant eye, 

The piucid smile, the light and easy breath 

Of pature blooming on the brink of death, ' 
When the fair phantom breathed in twilight balm 

A dying vigour and deceitful calm, 

The tremulous voice that ever loved to telt 

Thy fearful heart that all would soon be well, 

Steal on thy memory, and though tears will fall 

Orer scenes gone by that thou wouldat fain recal, 

Yet oft has faith with deeper bliss beguiled 

A parent weeping her departed child, 

Than love maternal, when her baby lay 

Hush’d at bembreast, or smiling in its play, 

And, as some glimpse of infant fancy came, 
Murnuring in scarce-heard lisp some broken name. 
Thou feel’st no more grief’s palpitating start, 

Nor the drear night hangs heavy'on thy beart. 

Though sky and star may yet awhile divide 

Thy mortal being from tly bosom’s pride, 

Your spirits mingle—while to thine is given 

A loftier nature from the touch of heaven, 


ee 


EXTRACT 
FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM, ENTITLED «THE HEARTH,» 


My soul, behold the beauty of his home! 

The very heavens look down with gracious smiles 
Upon its holy rest, How bright a green 
Sleeps round the dwelling of two loving hearts! 
The air lies hush'd above the peaceful roof, 
As if it felt the sanctity within. 

On glides the river with a tranquil flow, 
Delighting in his music, as he bathes 

The happy hounds where happiness doth stray. 
—I sce them sitting by each other's side, 

In the heart's silent secrecy! I hear 

‘The breath of meditation from their souls. 
They speak : a soft, subduing tenilerness, 

Born of devotion, innocence and bliss, 

Steals from their bosoms in a silver voice 

That makesa pious hymning melody. 

They look : a gleam of light as sadly sweet 

As if they listen’d to some mournful tale, 
Swims in their eyes that almost melt to tears. 
They smile : oh ! never did such languor steal 
From lustre of two early-risen stars 

Wheif all the silent heavens appear their own. 
And lo! an infant shows his gladsome face! 
His beautiful and shining golden head 

Lies on his mother’s bosom, like a rose 

Fallen on a lilied bank. A dewy light 

Meets the soft smiling of his upward eye, 

As in the playful restlessness of joy 

He clings around her neck, and fondly strives 
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To reach the kisses mantling from her soul. 

—And now the baby in his cradle sleeps, 

Hush'd by his mother’s prayer! How soft her tread 
Falls, like a snow-flake, on the noiseless floor! 

She almost fears to breathe too fond a sigh 
Towards the father of her darling child. 

—Sleep broods o’er all the house : the mother’s heart, 
Beating within her husband’s foldipg arms, 

Dreams of sweet looks of waking happiness, 
Onceasing greetings of congenial thought, 

Deep blendings of existence; till awoke 

By the long stirring of delightful dreams, 

She with a silent prayer of thankfulness 

Leans gently-breathing on the breast of love! 


Can guilt or misery ever enter here? 
Ah! no; the spirit of domestic peace, 
Though calm and gentle as the brooding dove, 
And ever murmuring forth a quiet song, 
Guards, powerful as the sword of cherubim, 
The hallow'd porch. She hath a heavenly smile 
‘That sinks into the sullen soul of vice, 
And wins him o'er to virtue, so transforms 
The purpose of his heart, that sudden shame 
Smothers the curses struggling into birth, 
And makes him turn an eye of kindliness 
Even on the blessings that he came to blast. 
It is a lofty thought, O guardian love ! 
To think that he who lives beneath thine eye 
Can never be polluted.’ Pestilence, 
The dire, contagious pestilence of sin, 
May walk abroad, and lay its victims low; 
But they, whose upright spirits worship thee, 
Breathe not the tainted air—they live apart 
Unharm’d, as Israel's heaven-protected sons, 
When the exterminating angel pass'd 
With steps of bidad o'er Egypt's groaning land. 
Then ever keep unbroken and unstained 
The Sabbath-sanctity of home; the shrine 
Where spirit in its rapture worships God. 
By Heaven beloved for ever are the walls 
That doly every morn and evening hear 
Our whiaper’d hymns! Eternity broods there. 
Yea! like a father smiling on a hand 
Of happy children, the Almighty One 
Dwells in the midst of us, appearing oft, 
In visible glory, while our filial souls, 
Made pure beneath the watching of his eye, 
‘Walk stately in the conscious praise of Heaven! 








EDITH AND NORA. 
A PASTORAL POET'S DREAM. 


Saz hath risen up from her morning prayer, 
And chained the waves of her golden hair, 

Hath kissed her sleeping sister's cheek, 

And breathed the blessing she might not speak, 

Lest the whisper should break the dream that smiled 
Round the snow-white brow of the sinless child. 

Her radiant Lamb and her purpling Dove 

Have ta’en their food from the hand they love; 

The low deep coe and the plaintive bleat 

In the morning calm, how clear and sweet! 

Ere the Sun has warmed the dawning hours, 

She hath watered the glow of her garden flowers, 





And welcomed the hum of the earliest Bee 
In the moist bloom working drowsily; 

Then up the flow of the rocky rill 

She trips away to the pastoral Hill; 

And, as she lifts her glistening eyes 

In the joy of her heart to the dewy skies, 

She feels that her sainted Parents bless | 
The life of their Orphan Shepherdess. ty) 


“Tis a lonely Glen! but the happy Child 
Hath friends. whom she meets in the morning wild! 
As on she trips, her native stream, 

Like her hath awoke from a joyful dream, 
And glides away by her twinkling feet, 
With a face as bright and a voice as sweet. 
In the osier bank the Ouzel sitting, 

Hath heard her steps, and away is flitting 
From stone to-stone, as she glides along, 
Then sinks in the stream with a broken song. 
The Lapwing, fearless of his nest, 

Stands looking round with his delicate crest, 
Or @ love-like joy isin hisery, 

As he wheels and darts and glances by. 

1s the Heron asleep on the silvery sand 

-OF his little Lake? Lo! his wings expand 
Asa dreamy thought, and withouten dread, 
Cloud-like he tloats o’er the Maiden’s head. 
She looks to the birch-wood glade, and lo! 
There is browzing there the mountain-roe, 
Who lifts up her gentle eyes, nor moves 
As on glides the form whom all nature loves, 
Having spent in Heaven an hour of mirth, 
The L&rk drops down to the dewy earth, 
And as silence smooths his yearning breast 
In the gentle fold of his lowly nest, 

The Linnet takes up the hymn, unseen 
In the yellow broom or the brackén green. 
And now, as the morning-hours are glowing, 
From the hill-side cats the cocks are crowing, 
And the Shepherd's Dog is barking shrill 
From the mist fast rising from the hill, 

And the Shepherd's self, with locks of grey, 
Hath blessed the Maiden on her way! 

And now slie sees her own dear flock 
On a verdant mound beneath the rock, 
All close together in beauty and love, * 
Like the small fair clouds in heaven above, 

And her innocent soul at the peaceful sight 
Je swimming o'er with a still delight. 


And how shail sweet Edith pass the day, 
From her home and her sister so far away, 
With none to whom she may speak the while, 
Or share the sitence and the-smile, 

When the stream of thought flows calm and deep, 
And the face of Joy is like that of sleep? 

Fear not—the long, still. Summer-day 

On downy wings hath sail’d away, 

And is melting unawares in Even, 

Like a pure cloud in the heart of Heaven, 
Nor Weariness nor Woe hath paid 

One visit to the happy Maid, 

Sitting in sunshine or in shade. 

For many a wild Tale doth she know, 
Framed in these valleys long ago 
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H 
i By pensive Shepherds, unto whom 

The sweet breath of the heather-hloom 

f Brought inspiration, and the Sky 
Folding the hill-tops silently, 

And airs so spirit-like, and streams 

Aye murmuring through a world of dreams. 
A hundred plaintive tanes hath sle— 

A hundréd chaunts of sober glee— 

And she hath sung them o’er and o'er, — 
As on some solitary shore 

’T is said the Mermaid oft doth sing 
Bencath aome cliffs o'ershadowing, 
While melteth o'er the waters clear 

A song which there is none to heat! 
Still at the close of each wild strain 

Wath gentle Edith lived again 

O'er long-past hours—while smiles and sighs 
Obey'd their own loved Melodies, 

Now rose to sight the hawthorn-glade, 
Where that old blind Musician played 
So blithely to the dancing ring— 

Or, in a Git of sovrowing, 

Sang mournful Songs of other years 
That fill'd bis own dim eyes with tears. 
And then the Sabbath scemed to rise 

{n stillness o'er the placid skies, 

And from the small Kirk in the Dell 
Cume the clear chime of holy Bell, 
Solemaly ceasing, when appear'd 

The grey-haie’d Man beloved and fear'd— 
The Man of God—whose eyes were fill'd 
With visions in the heavens beheld, 

And rightfully inspired fear, 

Whose yoke, like Love's, is light to bear. 
—And thus sole sitting on the Brae, 
From human voices far away, 

Even like the flowers round Edith's feet, 
Shone forth her fancies wild or sweet; 
Some in the shades of memory 
Unfolding ont reluctantly, 

But breathing from that tender gloom 

A faint—etherial—pure perfume; 

Soine burning in their full-blown pride, 
And by the Sun's love heautified ; 

None wither'd—for the air is haly, 

Of a pure spirit’s melancholy; 

And God's own gracious eye hath smiled 
On the sorrows of this Orphan Child ; 
‘Therefore, her Parents’ Grave appears 
Green, calm, and sunbright through her tears, 
Beneath the deep'ning hush of years. 








An Image of young Edith’s Life, 

This one still day—no noise—no strife— 
Alike calm—morning—noon—and even — 
And Earih to her as pure as Heaven. 


Now night comes wavering down the sky: 
The clouds like ships at auchor lie 
AU gather'd in the glimmering 
After their pleasant vayaye ; there 

One solitary bark glides on 

So slow, that its haven will ne'er be won. 
But a wandering wind hath lent it motion, 











And the last Sail hath passed o'er the heavenly ocean. 


Are these the Hills so steep'd by day, 
In a greeuness that scem’d 10 mock decay, 

And that stole from the Sun so strong and light, 
That it well might dare th’ ectipse of night? 
Where is the sound that filled the air 
Around—and above—and every where? 

Soft wild pipes hushed ! and a world of wings 
All shut with their radiant shiverings ! 

The wild bees now are all at rest 

In their earthen eell—or their mossy nest— 
Save when some lated labourers come 

} From the far-off hills with a weary hum, 

And drop down ‘mid the flowers, till morn 
[ew awiken to life each tiny horn, 





Dew sprinkles sleep on every flower, 
And cach Lending stalk has lost its powor-— 
No toils have they, but in beauty blest, 
They seem to partake in Nature's rest. 
Slecp cals the bosom of the Earth, 

| And a dream just moves it in faintest mirth, 

i 

| The slambee of the Hil 

| Hath hushed into a reveri 

{ The soul of Edith—by degree 

With half-closed eyes she nothing sees 

But the glimmer of ewitight stretched afar, 

And one bright solitary star, 

{ That comes like an angel with his heams, 

To lead her on through the world of dreams, 

She fecls the soft yrass beneath her head, 

And the smell of tlowers around her shed, 

| breathing of Earth,—as yet, she knows 

Whence is the sound that past her flows, 

(The flowery fount in its liillside cell) 

| But a beauty there is which she cannot tell 

To her soul that beholds it, spread all around; 

And she feels a rapture, oh! more profound 

Than e'er by a dream was breathed, or driven 








and Sky 








Oh! come ye from heaven ye blessed Things, 
So silent with your silvery wings 

Folded in moonlight ylimmerings? 

—They have dropt like two soft gleams of light, 
| Those gracious Forms, on the verdant height 
| Where Edith in her slutnber lies, 

ith calm face meeting the calm skies, 

¢ one whose cartlily course is o'er, 
sleepeth to awake no more ! 

6 upon the Child they stand, 

Till one with smail soft silent hand 

Lifts from dhat brow the golden hair— 

« Was ever mortal face so fair? 

Gol gives to us the sleeping maid! 

And scarcely are the kind words said, 

! Than Edith’s lovely neck is wreathed 

{ With arms as soft as zephyrs breathed 

{ O'er sleeping lilies,—and slowly raised 

} The still form of the child, amazed 

| To see those visages divine, 

| And eyes so fitled with pity, shine 

‘On her, a simple Shepherdess, 

: An orphan in the wilderness! 













1 
! <0, happy child! who livest in mirth 
And joy of thine own on this sinful Earth, 
14 


Through a bosom, all suddenly filled with heaven. 
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Whose heart, like a lonely stream, keeps singing, And many a tear have we two shed 

Or, like a holy bell, is ringing In each other's arms, on an orphan bed,— 
So sweetly in the silent wild— So let Nora to my heart be given, 

Wilt thou come with us, thou happy child, And with you will we fly, and trust in Heaven.» 
And live in a land where woe and pain 

Are heard bat as a far-off strain A sound of parting wings is hear, 

OF mournful music,—where the breath | As when at night some wandering bird 

OF Life is murmuring not of Death ; Flits by us, absent from its nest 

And Happiness alone dath weep, Beyond the hour of the Songster’s rest. 

And nought but Bliss doth break our sleep. For, the younger Fairy away hath flown, 
Wilt thou come with us to the Land of Dreans?+ And hath Nora found in her sleep alone, 
—A kiss as soft as moonlight seems Hath raised her up between her wings, 

To fall on Edith’s brow and check— And lulled ber with gentlest murmurings, 
As that voice no more is heard to speak; And borne her over plain and steep 

And bright before her half-closed eyes With soft smooth glide that breaks not sleep, 
Stand up these Shapes from Paradise, And faid her down as still as death 
Breathing sweet fear into her heart! By Edith’s side on the balmy heath, 

~-She trembleth lest their beauty part, And all cre twice ten waves have hroke 
Cloudlike, ere she be full awake, On th c's smooth sand, or the aged oak 
And leave her weeping for their sake, Hath ceased to shiver its leaves 80 

An orplian Shepherdess again, Beneath the breeze that just touched its head. 





Left all by herself in chat lonely glen 
The heath-flowers all are shining bright, 






« Fear not, sweet Edith! to come along And every star has it own soft light, 
With us, though the voice of the Fairy's Song And all the quiet clouds are there, 
Sound strange to thy soul thus murmuring near— And the same sweet sound is in the air, 


























Fear not, for thou hast nought to fear ! From siren and ccho mingling well 
Oft hast thon heard our voice before, fn the silence of the glimmering dell,— 
Ifyma-like pass by thy cottage door But no more is seen the radiant fold 

When thou and thy sister were at prayers,— Of Fairy-wings hedropt with gold, 

Oft hast thou heard icin wild low airs, Nor those sweet human faces! They Gy 
Circling thy couch on the heathery bill,—~ Haye melted like the dew away, 

And when all the stars in heaven were still, And Edith and Nora never more 

As their images in the lake below, Shall be sitting seen on the earthly shore! 
That was our voice that seem’d to flow, For they drift away with peaceful motion, 
Like softest waters through the night, Like birds into the heart of ocean, 

The music breathed from our delight. Some silent spot sceure from storms— 
Then, come with us, sweet Edith! come Who float on with tcir soft-plumed forms 
And dwell in the Lake-Fairy’s home ; Whiter thau the white sca-foam, 

And happier none can be in heaven, Stilt dancing on from home to home; 

Then we in those green valleys, given Fair Creatures! in their lonely glee 

By Nature's kind beneficence Happier than Stars in Heaven or Sea. 

To us, who live in innocence; 

And on our gentle missions go, Long years are past—and every stone 

Up to the human world of woe, OF the Orphans’ cot is with moss o'ergrawn, 
To make by our music mortal Elves And wild-stalks beautiful and tall 

For a dream as happy as ourselves; Hang o'er the little gardea-wall, 


All flitting back e’er the morn arise, And the clear well within the rock 

To our own untroubled Paradise,» with its smiling calm unbroke 
By dipping pitcher! There the Hives! 

re ty dream is gone, - | But no faint fe 









« O waft me there, ¢ ham survives— 


















For deenims hay td workd all their own! Dead is that Cottage once so swe 

And never was vision like to this— Shrouded as in a winding-sheet— 

© waft ine away ere I wake from bliss! Nor cyen the sobbing of the air 

But where is my little sister? Where Mourns o'er the life that once was there! 

The child whom Ler mother with dying prayer 

Put into my bosom, and bade us be O happy ye! who have flown afar 

True to each other, as on the sea From the sword of those ruthless men of war, 
Two loving birds, whom a wave may divide, That, for many a year, have bathed in blood 
But who float back soon to each other’s side! Scotland's green glens of solitude! 

Bring Nora here, and we two will take | Orphans were ye—but your lips were calm 
Our jorrney with you deep down the Lake, | When together ye sang the evening psalm ; 
And let its waters for ever close \-No# sourid of tatcor on the bresie; 

Qer the upper world of human woes, | Eer startled you up from your humble knees, 


For young though we be, and have known no strife, | When on the dewy daisied sod, 
Yet we start at the shadows of mortat life; ! In heaven ye worshipp’d your Father's God, 
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‘ter the simple way approved 

By men whom God and Angels loved, 
Dark—dark days come—when haly prayers 
Are sinful held, and snow-white bairs 

Ry roffian hands are torn and strew'd, 
Even where the Old Man bows to God! 
Sabbath is heavy to the soul, 

When no kirk-bell is heard to toil, 

Struck dumb as ice—no bridal show 
Shines cheerful through these days of woe; 
Now are the lest baptismal rites 

Done by tone streams, in moonless nights; 
Now every lover loves in dread; 

Sleep flies from cradle and from bed; 

The silent meal in fear is blest; 

In fear the mother gives her breast 

To the infant, whose dim cyes can trace 

A trouble in her smiling face. 

The little girl her hair has braided 

Over a brow by terror shaded ; 

And virgins, in youth’s lovely years, 

Who fear not death, have far worse fears. 
Wailing is heard o'er all the land, 

For, by day and night, a bloody hand 

A bloody sword doth widely wave, 

And peace is none, but in the grave. 








= 


ut Edith and Nora lead happy hours 

In the Queen Lalke-Fairy’s palace-bowers, 
Nor troubles from the world of ill 

Ber reach that kingdom calm and still, 

A dream-like kingdom sunk below 

The fatal reach of waking woe! 

There, radiant water-drops are shed, 

Like strings of pearl round each Orphan's head, 
Glistening with many a lovely ray, 

Yet, all so light, that they melt away, 
Unfelt by che locks they beautify— 

‘The flowers that bloom there never die, 
Breathing for ever through the calm 

A gentle breath of honey'd balm; 

Nor ever happy Fairy grieves 

Oler the yellow fall of the Forest leaves; 
Nor mourns to heir the rustling dry 

OF theie faded pride in the frosty sky; 

For all is young and deatliless there, 

AU things unlike—but all chings fair. 

Nor is that saddest beauty known 

F] that lies in the thoughts of pleasure flown; 
Nor doth joy ever need to borrow 

A ctiarm to its soul from the smiles of sorrow, 





Nor are the upper world and skies 
Withheld, when they list, fram these Orphans’ eyes— 
The shadow of green trees on earth 
| Falls on the Lake—and the small bird’s mirth 
Doth often through the silence ring 
In sweet, shrill, merry jargoning— 
So that the Orphans almost think 
They are lying again on the broomy brink 
OF their native Dee—and scarcely know 
Jf the change hath been to bliss or woe, 
As, mid that music wild, they seem 
To start hack to life from a fairy dream. 
So ail that most beautiful is above 
Sends down to their rest its soul of love; 


ass 
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Nor have they in their bliss forgot 
The walls, roof, and door, of their native cot; 
Nor the bed in which their Parents died, 
And they themselves slept side by side! 
They know that Heaven hath brought them here, 
To shicld them from the clouds of fear ; 
And therefore on their sinless breasts 
When they go to sleep the Bible rests, 
The Bible that they read of old, 
Beside their lambs in the mountain-fold, 
Unseen but by one gracious eye, 
That blest their infant piety! 


On what doth the wondering shepherd gaze, 
As o'er Loch-Ken the moonlight plays, 

And in the Planet’s silvery glow, 

Far shines the smooth sand, white as snow? 
In Weaven or Lake there is no breeze, 

Yer a glimmering Sail that Shepherd sees, 
Swan-like steer on its stately way 

Into the ittls Crescent bay; 
Now jocundly its fair gleam r 
And now in darkness «isa 

Till mid the water-lilies riding . 

{t hangs, and to the green shore gliding 

Two lovely Creaturvs silently‘ 

Sit down beneath the star-light sky, 

And look around, in deep deiight, 

On all the pure still smiles of night. 

As they sit in beauty on the shore, 

The Shepherd feels he has seen before 

The quiet of their heavenly eyes: 

«’T is the Orphans come back from Paradise, 
Edith and Nora! They now return, 

When this woe-worn Land hath ceased to mourn, 
We thought them dead, but at Heaven's command, 
For years they have fived in Fairy Land, 

And they glide back by night to their little cot, 

O absent long, but by none forgot!» 














The boat with its snow-white sail is gone, 
And the Creatures it brought to shore are flown! 
Sul the crowd of water-lilies shake, 
| And a long bright line shines o'er the Lake, 
But nought else tells chat a hark was neais 
While the wilder’d Shepherd seems to hear 
A wild hyma wandering through the wood, 
Till it dies up the mountain solitude ; 
And a dreamy thought, as the sounds depart, 
OF Edith and Nora comes o'er his heart. 








At morniny's first pure silent glow, 

4 band of simple Shepherds go 

| To the Orphans’ Cot, and there they behold 

| The Dove so bright, with its plumes of gold, 
And the radiant Lamb, that used to glide 

| So spirit-like by fair Edith’s side. 

| Pair Creatures! that no more were seer 

: On the sunny thatch or the flowery green, 

i Since the lovely Sisters had flown away, 

i And Seft their Cottage to decay! 

! Back to this world returned again, 

. They seem in sadness and in pain, 

| And coo and bleat is like the breath 

* Of sorrow mourning over death. 
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Lo! smiling on their rushy bed, 
Lie Edith and Nora—embraced—and dead! 

A gentle frost has closed their eyes, 

And hushed—just hushed—their balmy sighs. 
Over their lips, yet rosy red, 

A faint, pale, cold decay is shed; 

A dimness hangs o'er their golden hair, 

‘That sadly tells no life is there; 

‘There beats no heart, no current flows 

In bosoms sunk in such repose ; 

Limbs may not that chill quiet have, 

Unless laid reaily for the grave, 

Silence lies there from face to fect, 

And the bed she loves best is a winding-sheet. 


Let the Coffin sink down soft and slowly, 
And calm he the burial of the holy! 

One long look in that mournful cell— 

Let the green turf heave—-and then, farewell! 
No need of tears! in this church-yard shade 
Oft had the happy Orphans played 

Above these quiet graves! and well they lie 
After a calin bright life of purity, 

Beneath the flowers that once sprang to meet 
The motion of their now still feet! 

The mourners are leaving the buried clay 

To the holy hush of the Sabbath-day, 

When a Lamb comes sadly bleating by, 

And a Dove soft wavering through the sky, 
And both lie down without a sound, 

{n beauty on the funeral mound! 

What may these lovely creatures be! 

—Two sisters who died in infancy, 

And thus had those they loved attended, 

And heen by those they loved befriended! 
Whate'er—fair Creatures! might be thcir birth, 
Never more were they seen on earth ; 

But to young and old belief was given 

That with Edith and Nora they went to Heaven. 


——_ 


LINES 


WRITTEN IN A LONELY BURIAL GROUND ON THE 


NORTHERN COAST OF THE HIGRLANDS. 


How monrnfully this burial ground 
Sleeps ’mid old Ocean's solemn sound, 
Who rolls his bright and sunny waves 
All round these deaf and silent graves! 
The cold wan light that glimmers here, 
The sickly wild-flowers may not cheer; 
Tf here, with sotitary ham, 

The wandering mountain-bee doth come, 
"Mid the pale blossoms short his swy, 
To brighter leaves he booms away. 

The Sea-bird, with a wailing sound, 
Alightet softly on a mound, 

And, like an image, sitting there 

For hours amid the doleful air, 
Secmeth to tell of some dim union, 
Some wild and mystical communion, 
Connecting with his parent Sea 

‘This lonesome, stoneless Cemetery. 


This may not be the Burial-place 
OF some extinguislied kingly race, 
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Whose name on earth no longer known 
Hath moulder'd with the mouldering stone. 
That nearest grave, yet brown with mould, 
Scems but one summer-iwilight old; 

Both late and frequent hath the bier 

Been on its mournful visit here, 

And yon green spot of sunny rest 

Is waiting for its destined guest. 


I sce no little kirk—no helt 

On Sabhath tinkleth throngh this dell. 
How beantiful those graves and Fair, 
That, lying round the house of prayer, 
Sleep in the shadow of its grace! 

But death has chosen this raeful place 
For his own undivided reign! 

And nothing tells that e’er again 

‘The stecpers will forsake their bed— 
Now, and for everlasting dead, 

For Hope with Memory seems fléd ! 


Wild-screaming Bird! unto the Sea 
Winging thy flight reluctantly, 

Slow floating o'er these grassy tombs 

So ghost-like, with thy snaw-white plumes, 
At once from thy wild shrick I know 
What means this place so steep'd in wo! 
Here, they who perish'd on the deep 
Enjoy at last unrocking sleep, 

For Ocean, from his wrathful breast, 
Flung them into this haven of rest, 
Where shroudless, coffinless they lie, — 
"T is the shipwreck’d seaman's cemetery. 





Here seamen old, with grizzled locks, 
Shipwreck’ before on desert rocks, 

And by some wandering vessel taken 

From sorrows that seem God-forsaken, 
Home-bound, here have met the blast 

That wreck'd them on Death's shore at last! 
Old fricndless men, who had no tears 

To shed, nor any place for fears 

In hearts by misery fortified, — 

And, without terror, steraly died, 

Here, many a ercature, moving bright 

And glorious in full manhood’s might, 
Who dayed with an untroubled eye 

The tempest brooding in the sky, 

And loved to hear that inusic rave, 

And danced above the mouutain-wave, 
Math quaked on this terrific strand,— 

All flany like sea-weeds to the land; 

A whole crew lying side by side, 
Death-dash'd at once iu all their pride. 
And here, the bright-haired, fair-faced Boy, 
Who took with him ail earthl: 
From one who weeps hoth night and day, 
For her sweet Son borne far away, 

-aped at Jast the cruel deep, 

in alll his beauty lies asleep ; 

While she wonld yield all hopes of grace 
For one kiss of his pale, cold face! 

















Ol F could wail in lonely fear ! 
For many a woful ghost sits here, 
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All weeping with their fixed eyes! 
And what a dismal sound of sighs 

Is mingling with the gentle roar 

Of small waves breaking on the shore; 
While cecan seems to sport and play 
1a mockery of iis wretched prey! 


And lo! a white-winged vessel sails 

In sunshine, gathering ail tke gales 
Fast-freshening from yon isle of pines, 
That o'er the clear sea waves and shines. 
I turn me to the ghostly crowd, 

All smeared with dust, without a shroud, 
And silent every blue-swollen lip! 

Then gazing on the suuny ship, 

And listening to the gladsome cheers 
Of all her thoughtless mariners, 

I seem to hear in every breath 

The holiow under-tones of Death, 
Who, all unheard by those who sing, 
Keeps tune with low wild murmuring, 
And points with his fean bony hand 
To the pale gl@ts sitting on this strand, 
‘Shen dives beneath the rushing prow, 
Till on some moonless night of wo 

Ne drives her shivering from the steep 
Down—down a thousand fathoms deep. 





—— 


THE FRENCH EXILE. 


My Mary! wipe those tears away 
That dim thy lovely eyes, 

Nor, on that wild, romantic lay, 
That leads throughs fairy worlds astray, 
Waste all thy human sighs. 

Come hither on the lightsome wing 
Of innocence, and with thee bring 
Thy smiles that warmly fall 

Into the heart with sunny glow ; 
When once he tunes his harp to sing, 
Thou wilt not be in haste to go. 
The Minstrel 's in the fall! 


Quickly she started from her seat, 

With blushing, virgin-grace; 

Her long hair floating like a stream, 
While through it shone with tender gleam 
Her calm and pensive face! 

Soon as she heard the Minstrel’s name, 
Across her silent cheek there came 

A bfithe yet pitying ray ; 

For often had she heard me tell 

Of the French Exile, blind and lame, 
Who sung and touch'd the harp so well— 
Old Louis Fontenaye. 





Silent he sat his harp beside, 

Upon an antique chair ; 

And something of his country’s pride 
Did, exiled though he was, reside 
Throughout his foreign air ! 

A snow-white dog of Gascon breed, 
With ribands deck’d, was there to lead 
His dark steps,—and secure 




















The paltry alms that traveller threw, 
Alms that in trath he much did need, 
fer every child that saw him, knew 
That he was wretched poor. 


His harp with figures quaint and rare 
Was deck’d, and stranye device; 
There, you beheld the mermaid fair 
In mirror braid her sea-green hair, 
In wild and sportive guise. 

There, on the imitated swell 

The Tritons blew the wreathed shell 
Around some fairy iste;] 

—He framed it, when almost a child, 
Long ere he feft his native dell: 

Who saw the antic carving wild 
Could scarce forbear to smile, 


With silver voice, the lady said, 

She knew bow well he sung! 
—Starting, he raised his hoary head, 
‘To hear from that kind-hearted maid 
Tlis own dear native tongue. 

He seem'd as if restored to sight, 

So suddenly bis eyes grew bright 
When that music toucl’d his ear ; 
The lilied fields of France, 1 ween, 
Before him swam in soften'd light, 
Anil the sweet waters of the Seine 
They ail are murmuring near. 


Even now, his voice was luumbly sad,, 
Subdued by woe and want ; 

So crush'd his heart, no wish he had 
To feel for one short moment glad, 
That hopeless Emiyrant! 

—The aged man is young again, 

And cheerily chaunts a playful strain 
While his face with rapture shines ;— 
How rapidly his fingers glance 

O'er the glad strings! his giddy brain 
Drinks in the chorus and the dance, 
Beneath his clustering vine 





We saw it was a darling tane 

With his old Leart,—a cheer 

‘That made ail pains forgotten soon ;— 
Gay Sook'd he as a bird in June 

That loves itself to lear. 

Nor undelightfrt were the lays. 

That warm and flowery sung the praise 
Of France's lovely Queen, 

When with the Ladies of her Court, 
Like Flora and her train of fays, 

She came at summer-eve to sport 
Along the banks of Seine. 





But fades the sportive roundelay ; 

Both harp and voice are still ; 

The dear delusion will not stay, 

‘The murmuring Seine flows far away, 
Sink cot and vine-clad hill! 

Though his cheated soul is wounded sore, 
His aged visage dimm‘d once more, 

The smile will not depast: 
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But struggles "mid the wrinkles there, 
For he clings unto the parting shore, 
And the morn of tife so melting fair, 
Still lingers in his heart. 


Ah me! what touching silentness 

Slept o’er the face divine 

Of my dear maid! methought each tress 
Hung ‘mid the light of tenderness, 
Like clouds in soft moonshine. 

With artful innocence she tried 

In languid smites from me to hide 

Her tears that fell like rain ;— 

But when she felt 1 must perceive 

The drops of heavenly pity glide, 

She own'd she could not chase but grieve, 
So gladsome was the strain! 


If when his griefs once more began, 
His eyes had been restored, 

And met her face so still and wan, 
How had that aged, exiled man 

The pitying Saint adored ! 

Yet though the angel light that play'd 
Around her face, pierced not the shade 
That veil'd his eyeballs dim,— 

Yet to his ear her murmurs stole, 
And, with a faltering voice, he said 
That he felt them sink into his soul 
Like the blessed Virgin's hymn! 


He pray'd that Heaven its flowers would strew 
On hoth our heads through life, 

With such a tone, as told lic knew 

She was a virgin fond and true, 

Mine own betrothed wife! 

And something too he strove to say 

Yn praise of our green isle,—how they 
Her generous children, though at war 
With France, and both on field and wave 
Encountering oft in fierce array, 

Would not from home or quiet grave 
Her exiled sons debar! 


Long was the aged: Harper gone 

Ere Mary well could speak,— 

So 1 cheer'd her soul with loving tone, 
And, happy that she was my own, 
kissd lier dewy cheek. 


Circled hy joy like planet bright 

That smiles ‘mid wreathes of dewy light, — 
Thy image such, in former time, 

When thou, just entering on thy prime, 
And weman's sense in thee combiried 
Gently with childhood’s simplest mind, 
First taught'st my sighing soul to move 
With hope towards dhe Leaven of love! 


Now years have given my Mary's face 

A thoughifal and a quiet grace: 

Though happy still, —yet chance distress 
Hath left a pensive loveliness ; 

Fancy bath tamed her fairy gleams, 

And thy heart broads o'er home-born dreams! 
Thy smiles, slow-kindling now and mild, 
Shower blessings on a darling child; 

Thy motion slow, and soft thy tread, 

As if round thy hush’d infant's hed ! 

And when thou speak’st, thy melting tou, 
That tells thy heart is all my own, 
Sounds sweeter, from the lapse of years, 
With the wife's love, the moth fears! 








By thy glad youths, and tranquil prime 
Assured, I smile at hoary time! 

For thou art doom'd in age to know 
The calm that wisdom steals from wae; 
‘The holy pride of high intent, 

The glory of a life wellapent. 

When, earth's affections nearly o'er, 
With Peace behind, and Faith hefore, 
‘Thou render'st up again to God, 
Untarnish’d by its frail abode, 

Thy lustrous soul,—then harp and hymn, 
From hands of sister seraphim, 

Asleep will lay thee, till thine eye 

Open in Immortality. 


MY COTTAGE. 





One small spot Ps 
judd maay reat and call it home. 
tle waed 5 
surrounds 
Comforts und virtues never known beyond 
‘The hallowed timit, 
Socruey's Hymn to the Penates, 


Where my tired 





Here have I found at fast a home of peace 
To hide me from the world ; far from its noise, 
To feed that spirit, which, though sprung from carth, 
And link’d to human beings by the bond 
OF earthly love, hath yet a loftier aim 
Than perishable joy, and through the calm 
That sleeps amid the mountain-solitude, 
Can bear the billows of eternity, 
And hear delighted. 

Many a mystic gleam, 

Lovely though faint, of imaged happiness 
Fell on my youthful heart, as oft her light 
Smiles on a wandering clond, ere the fair Moon 
Hath risen in the sky. And oli! ye dreams 
That to such spiritual happiness could slupe 

! The loncly reveries of my boyish days, 

} Are ye at last fulfill'd? Ye fairy scenes, 


And, when once more I saw the ray 

Of mild-returaing pleasure play 

Within her glistening eyes, 

I bade the gentle maiden go 

And read again that Fairy tay, 

Since she could weep, "mid fancied woe, 
O'er real miseries. 





THE THREE SEASONS OF LOVE. 


Wir laughter swimming in thine eye, 
That told youth's heartfelt revelry; 
And motion changeful as the wing 
OF swallow waken'd by the spring ; 
With accents blithe as voice of May 
Chaunting glad Nature's roundelay ; 
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| That to the doubting gaze of prophecy 
lose lovely, with your fields of sunny green, 
Your sparkling rivulets and hanging groves 

' OF more than rainbow Justre, where the swing 
Of woods primeval darken'd the still depth 

OF lakes bold-eweeping round their guardian hills 
| Even like the arms of Ocean, where the roar 

! Sutlen and far from mountain cataract 

Was heard amid the silence, like a thought 

Of solemn mood that tames the dancing soul 
When swarming with delights;—Ye fairy scenes! 
Fancied no more, but bursting on my heart 

In living beauty, with adoring song 

T hid you hait! and with as holy love 

As ever beautified the eye of saint 

Hyining his midnight orisons, to you 

J consecrate my life,—dll the dim stain 

Left by those worldly and unhallow'd thoughts 
That taint the purest soul, by bliss destroyed, 

My spirit travel Jike a summer sun, 

Iself all glory, and its path all joy. 





Nor will the musing penance of the soul, 
Perform'd by moonlight, or the setting sun, 
To hymn of swinging oak, or the wild flow 
OF mountain-torrent, ever lead her on 
To virtue, but through peace. For Nature speaks 
A parent's language, and, io tones as mild 
As cer hush'd infant on its mother’s breast, 
Wins us to learn her lore. Yea! even to guilt, 
Though in her image something terrible 
Weigh down his being with a load of awe, 

Love mingles with ler wrath, like tender light 
h Stecam’d o'er a dying storm. Aud thus where'er 
Man feels as man, the earth is beautiful. 

; His blessings sanctify even senseless things, 
And the wide world in cheerful loveliness 
Returns to him its joy. The summer air, 
Whose glittering stillness sleeps within his soul, 
Stirs with its own delight : The verdant earth, 
Like beauty waking from a happy dream, 
Lica siniling : Each fair cloud to him appears 
A pilgrim travelling to the shrine of peace ; 
And the wild wave, that wantons on the sea, 
) A gay though homeless stranger. Ever blest 
| The man who thus beholds the golden chain 
| Linking his soul to outward Nature fair, 
, Fall of the living God ! 





| And where, ye haunts 
| OF grandeur and of beauty ! shall the heart, 
1 That yearns for high communion with its God, 
Abide, if o'er its dreams have been of you? 
| ‘The loveliest sounds, forms, hues, of alt the carth 
{Linger delighted here: Here guilt might come, 
! With sullen soul abhorring Nature’s joy, 
And in a moment be restored to Heaven. 
Here sorrow, with a dimness o'er his face, 
| Might be beguiled to smiles,—almost forget 
| His sufferings, and, in Nature's living hook, 
| Read characters so lovely, that his heart 
| Would, as it bless'd them, feel a rising swell 
+ Almost like joy!—O earthly paradise! 
vi many a secret anguish hast thou heal'd 
Him, who now greets thee with a joyful strain. 


























And oh! if in those elevated hopes 
That Jean on virtue,—in those high resolves 
That bring the future close upon the soul, 
And nobly dare its dangers ;—if in joy 
Whose vital spring is more than innocence, 
‘Yea! Faith and Adoration !—if the soul 





-Of man may trust to these,—and they are strong, 


Strong as the prayer of dying penitent,— 

My being shall be bliss. Fer witness, Thou ! 

O Mighty One! whose saving love has stolen 

On the deep peace of moon-heams to my heart,— 
Thou ! who with looks of mercy oft hast cheer'd 
The starry silence, when, at noon of night, 

On some wild mountain thou hast not declined 
The homage of thy lonely worshipper, — 

Sear witness, Thou! that both in joy and grief, 
The love of nature Jong hath been with me 

The love of virtue:—that the solitude 

OF the remotest hills to me hath been 

Thy temple:—that the fountain’s happy voice 
Hath thy goodness, and thy power has stunn’d 
My spirit in the roaring cataract! 











Such solitude to me! Yet are there hearts,— 
Worthy of god men's Jove, nor anadorn'd 
With sense of moral beanty,—to the joy 
That dwells within the Almighty’s outward shrine, 
Senscless and cold. Aye, there are men who see 
‘The broad sun sinking in a blaze of light, 
Nor fecl their disembodied spirits hail 
With adoration the departing God; 
Who on the night-sky, when a cloudless moon 
Glides in stitl beauty through unnumber'd Stars, 
Can turn the eye unmoved, as if a wall 
Of darkness screen'd the glory from their souls. 
With humble pride I bless the Holy One 
For sights to these denied, And oh! how oft 
In seasons of depression,—when the lamp 
Of life burn'd dim, and all unpleasant thoughts 
Subdued the proud aspirings of the soul,— 
When doubts and fears withheld the timid eye 
From scanning scenes to come, and a deep sense 
Of buman frailty turn'd the past to pain, 
How oft have f remember'd that a world 
Of glory lay around me, that a source 
OF lofty solace lay in every star, 
And that no beiug reed behold the sun, 
And grieve, that knew Wuto lung him in the sky. 
Thus unperceived { woke from heavy grief 
To airy joy: and sceing that the mind # 
an though still the image of his God, 
'd hy his will on various happiness, 
lt that all was good ; that faculties, 
Though low, might constitute, if rightly used, 
‘Tre wisdom; and when man hath here attain'd 
‘The purpose of his being, he will sit 
Near Mercy’s throne, whether his course hath been 
Prone on the earth’s dim sphere, or, as with wing 
OF viewless cagle, round the central blaze. 








Then ever shall the day that led me here 
Be held in blest remembrance. J shall see, 
Even at my dying hour, the glorious sun 
That made Winander one wide wave of gold, 
When first in transport from the mountain-top 
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Thail'd the heavenly vision! Not a cloud, 
Whose wreatlis lay smiling in the lap of light, 
Not one of ali those sister-istes that sleep 
Together, like a happy family 

OF heauty and of love, but wil arise 

To cheer my parting spirit, and to tell 

That Nature gently leads unto the grave 

All who have read her heart, and kept their own 
In kindred holiness. : 


But ere that hour 
Of awful triumph, I do hope that years 
Await me, when the unconscious power of joy 
Creating wisdom, the bright dreams of soul 
Will humanize the heart, and ¥ shail be 
More worthy to be loved hy those whose love 
Is highest praise :—that by the living tight 
That burns for ever in affections breast, 
Tshall hehold how fair and beautiful 
A human form may be.—Oh, there are thoughts 
That slumber in the soul, like sweetest sounds 
Amid the harp’s loose strings, till airs fram Heaven 
On earth, at dewy night-fall, visitane, 
Awake the sleeping melody! Such thoughts, 
My gentle Mary, I have owed to thee. 
And if thy voice e’er melt into my soul 
With a dear home-toned whisper,— if thy face 
E'er brighten in the unsteady gleams of light 
From our own cottage-hearth;—O Mary! then 
My overpower'd spirit will recline 
Upan thy iaznost heart, till it become, 
O sinless seraph ! almost worthy thee. 





‘Then will the carth,—that oft-times to the eye 
Of solitary lovers seems o'ethung 
With too severe a shade, and faintly smiles 
With ineffectual beauty on his beart,— 
Bo clothed with everlasting joy; like land * 
Of blooming faéry, or of boylnod’s dreams 
Ere life's first Hush is o'er. Oft shall I tuen 
By vision from the glories of the scene 
To read them in thine eyes; and hidden grace, 
That slnmbers in the crimson clouds of Even, 
Will reach my spirit through their varying light, 
Though viewless in the sky. Wandering with thee, 
A thousand beauties never seen befare 
Will glide with aweet surprise into my soul, 
Even in those fields where each particular tree 
Was look'd on as a friend,—where I had been 
Frequent, for years, among the lonely glens. 


Nor, ‘mid the quiet of reflecting bliss, 

Will the faint image of the distant world 

Ne‘er float before us :—Cities will arise 

Among the clouds that circle round the sun, 
Gorgeous with tower and temple. The night-voice 
Of Hood and mountain to our ear will seem 

Like life's loud stir :—And, as the dream dissolves, 
With burning spirit we will smile to see 

Only the Moon rejoicing in the sky, 

And the still grandeur of the eternal hills. 


Yet, though the fulness of domestic joy 
Bless our united beings, and the home 

Be ever happy where thy smiles are seen, 
‘Though human voice might never touch our 1 





From lip of friend or brother;—yet, oli! think 
What pure benevolence will warm our hearts, 
When with the undelaying steps of love 
Through yon o'ershadowing wood we dimly see 

1A coming friend, far distant then betieved, 

| And all unlook’d-for, When the short distrust 

| OF unexpected joy n0 more constrains, 

| And the eye’s welcome brings him to our arms, 
With gladden’d spirit he will quickly own 

| That true love ne‘er was selfish, and that man 

! Ne’er knew the whole affection of his heart 
Till resting on another's. If from scenes 
OF noisy life he came, and in his soul 

| The love of Nature, tike a long-past dream, 

[ Ife'er it stir, yield het a dim de 

| Ob! we shall lead kim where clu 


















OF beauty, working by the wavy green 
OF hill-ascending wood, the misty gleam 
Of lakes reposing in their peaceful vales, 


| And, lovelier than the loveliness below, 

| The moonlight Heaven, shall (0 his blood restore 
An undisturbed flow, such as he felt | 

Pervade his being, morning, noon, and night, 

When youth's bright years passd happily away, 

Among his native hills, and all he koew 

Of crowded citics was from passing tale 

Of traveller, half-believed, and soon forgotten. 





And fear not, Mary! that, when winter comes, 
These solitary mountains will resign 
The heanty that pervades their mighty frames, 
Even like a living soul. The gleams of light 

n joyful tumult o'er the cliffs, 

ving to our musings many a burst 
OF sudden grandeur, even as if the eye 
Of God were wandering o'er the lovely wild, 
Pleased with his own creation ;—the still joy 
OF cloudless skies; and the delighted yoice 
OF lymning fountains,—these will leave awhile 
arth :—But other attributes 
rt will rule, and in the storm 
i! behold the sume prevailing Power 
slumbers in the calm, and sanctify, 
adoration, the delight of love. 














I lift my eyes upon the radiant Moon, 

That long unnoticed o’er my head has held 

Her solitary watk, and as her light 

Recals my wandering soul, I stort to feel 

That all has been a dream. Alone I stand. 

Amil the si Oaward rolls the stream. 

Of tine, while to my ear its waters sound 
strange rushing music. nty soul! 

Whaver betide, for aye remember thou 

These mystic warnings, for they are of Heaven. 








LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF WINANDERMERE, 
RECOVERY FROM A DANGEROUS ILLNESS, 


Once more, dear Lake! alony thy banks I rove, 
And bless thee in my heart that flows with love. 
Methinks, #s life's awakening embers burn, 
Nature rejoices in her son's return ; 
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And, like a parent after absence long, : 
Sings from her heart of hearts a cheerful song. 
Oh! that fresh breeze through all my being stole, 
And made sweet music in my gladden'd soul ! 

To me just rescued from the opening grave, 

How bright the radiance of the dancing wave! 

A gleam of joy, a soft endearing smile, 

Plays 'mid the greenness of each sylvan isle, 

And, in the bounty of affection, showers 

A loving welcome o'er these blissful bowers. 
Quick glides the hymning streamlet, to partake 
The deep enjoyment of the happy lake; 

The pebbles, sparkling through the yellow brook, 
Seem to my gaze to wear a livelier look ; 

And little wild-flowers, that in careless health 
Lay round my path in upregarded wealth, 

In laughing beauty court my eyes again, 

Like friends unchanged by coldness or disdain. 
Now life and joy are one:—to Earth, Air, Heaven, 
An undisturbed jubilee is given; 

While, happy as in dreams, I seem to fly, 
Skimming the ground, or soaring through the sky, 
And feel, with sudden life-pervading glee, 

As if this rapture all were made for me. 





And well the glory to my soul is known ; 

For mystic visions stamped it as my own. 

While sickness lay, like ice, upon my breath, 
With eye prophetic, through the shades of death 
That brooded o’er me like a dreary night, 

This beauteous scenc I saw in living light. 

No friend was near me: and a heavy gloom 

Lay in deep silence o'er the lonely room ; 

Even hope had fled; and as in parting strife 

My soul stood trembling on the brink of life,— 
When lo ! sweet sounds, like those that now I hear, 
Of stream and zephyr stole into my ear, 

Far through my heart the mingled music ran, 
Like tones of mercy to a dying man. 

Beneath the first light of the morning's mirth, 
Like new-waked beauty lay the dewy earth, 

The mighty sun I saw, as now I sce, 

And my soul shone with kindred majesty : 

Calm smiled the Lake ; and from that smile arose 
Faith, hope, and trust, oblivion of my woes : 

I felt that I should live; nor could despair 
Bedim a scene so glorious, and so fair. 


Now is the vision truth. Disease hath flown, 
And in the midat of joy ¥ stand alone. 
The eye of God is on me: the wide sky 
Is sanctified with present Deity, 
And, at his bidding, Nature’s aspect mild 
Pours healing influence on her wasted child. 
My eye now brightens with the brightning scene, 
Cheer’d with the hues of kind restoring green ; 
As with a lulling sound the fountain flows,. 
My tingling ear is filled with still repose ; 
The sammer silence, sleeping on the plain, 
Sends settled quict to my dizzy brain ; 
And the moist frestiness of the glittering wood 
Cools with a heart-felt dew my feverish blood. 


O blessed Lake! thy sparkling waters roll 
Health to my frame, and rapture to my soul. 





; Or, powerful in her spotl 


Emblem of peace, of innocence, and love} 
Sleeping in beauty given thee from above: 
This earth delighting in thy gentle breast, 

And the glad heavens attending on thy rest! 
Can he e’er turn from virtue'’s quiet bowers, 
All fragrant dropping with immortal flowers, 
Whose inward eye, as with a magic art, 
Beholds thy glory imaged in his heart? 

No! he shall live, from guilt and vice afar, 

As in the silent Heavens some lonely star; 

A light shall be around him to defend 

The holy head of Nature's bosom friend. 

And if the mists of error e’er should come 

To that bright sphere where virtue holds her home, 
She has a charm to scare the intruder thence ; 
innocence, 

With one calm look her spirit will tranaform. 
To a fair cloud the heralds of the storm, 





Nor less, Winander! to thy power f owe 

Rays of delight amid the gloom of woe. 

Yes ! oft, when self-tormenting fancy framed 
Forms of dim fear that grief has never named ; 
When the whole world seem'd void of mental cheer, 
Nor spring nor summer in the joyless year, 

Oft has thy image of upbraiding love, 

Seen on a sudden through some opening grove, 
Even like the tender unexpected smile 

Of some dear friend I had forgot the while, 

In silence said, « My son, why not partake 

The peace now brooding o'er thy darling lake? - 
Oh! why in sullen discontent destroy 

The law of Nature, Universal Joy?» 


Sweet Lake! J listen to thy guardian voice : 
T look abroad; and, looking, { rejoice. 
My home is here; ah! never shall we part, 
Till life's last pulse hath left my wasted heart. 
True that another land first gave me birth, 
And other lakes beheld my infant mirth: 
Far from these skies dear friendships have I known, 
And still in memory lives their soften'd tone ; 
Yet though the image of my earlier years 
"Mid Scotland's mountains dim my eyes with tears, 
And the beart’s day-dreems oft will lingering dwell 
On that wild region which she loves so well,— 
Think not, sweet Lake! before my years are told 
My love for thee and thine can e’er grow cold: 
For here hath {lope fix’d her nat earthly bound, 
And where Hope rests in peace, is hallow'd ground. 


And oh! if eer that happy time shall come, 
When she J love sits smiling in my home, 
And, oft as chance may bid us meet or part, 
Speaks the soft word that slides into the heart, 
Then fair as now thou art, yea! passing fair, 
Thy scarce-seen waters melting into air, 
Ear lovelier gleams will dance upon thy breast, 
And thine isles bend their trees in deeper rest. 
Then will my joy-enlighten’d soul descry 
All that is beautiful on fand or sky; 
For, when the heart is calm with pure delight, 
Revels the soul ‘mid many a glorious sight. 
‘The earth then kindles with a vernal grace, 
Glad as the laugh upon an infant-face: 

1s 
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The sun himeelf is clothed with vaster light, 
And showers of gentler sadness bathe the night. 


Dreams of delight! while thus 1 fondly weave 
Your fairy-folds, Oh! can ye eer deceive? 
Are ye in vain to cheated mortals given, 
Lovely impostors in the garb of Heaven? 
Fears, hopes, doubts, wishes, hush my pensive shell, 
Fount of them all, dear Lake! farewell! farewell | 





PICTURE OF A BLIND MAN. 


‘War sits so long beside yon cottage-door 
That aged man with tresses thin and hoar? 
Fix'd are his eyes in one continued gaze, 

Nor seem to feel the sun's meridian blaze; 

Yet are the orbs with youth-like colours bright, 
As o'er the Iris falls the trembling tight. 
Changeless his mien; not even one flitting trace 
Of spirit wanders o'er his Furraw’d face; 

No feeling moves his venerable head: 

He sitteth there—an emblem of the dead! 
The staff of age lics near him on the seat, 

His faithful dog is slumbering at his feet, 

And yon fair child, who steals an hour for play 
While thus her father rests upon his way, 

Her sport will leave, nor cast one look behind, 
Soon as she hears his voice,—for he is blind! 


List! as in tones through deep affection mild 
He speaks by name to the delighted child! 
Then, bending mute in dreams of painful bliss 
Breathes o’er her neck a father’s tenderest kiss, 
And with light hand upon her forehead fair 
Smoothes the stray ringlets of her silky hair! 

A beanteous phantom rises through the night 

For ever brooding o'er his darken'd sight 

So clearly imaged both in form and limb, 

Me scarce remembers that his eyes are dita, 

But thinks he sees in truth the vernal wreath 

lis gende infant wove, that it might breathe 

A sweet restoring fragrance through his breast, 
Chosen from the wild-flowers that he loves the best. 
Jn that sweet trance he sees the sparkling glee 
‘That sanctifies the face of infancy; 

The dimpled cheek where playful fondness lies, 
And the blue softness of her smiling eyes; 

The spirit’s temple unprofaned by tears, 

Where God’s unclouded loveliness appears; 

‘Those gleams of sout to every Feature given, 

When youth walks guiltless by the light of heaven! 


And oh! what pleasures throngh his spirit burn, 
When to the gate his homeward steps return; 
When funcy’s eye the curling smoke surveys, 
And his own hearth is gaily heard to blaze! 

How beams his sightless visage! when the press 
Of Love's known hand, with cheerful tenderness, 
Falls on his arm, aud leads with guardian care 
Ilis helpless footsteps to the accustomed chair; 
When the dear voice he joy'd from youth to hear 
With kind inquiry comes unto his ear, 

And tremulous tells how lovely still must be 
Those fading beauties that he ne'er must see! 





Though ne‘er by him his cottage-home be seen, 
Where to the wild brook slopes the daisied green; 
Though the bee, slowly borne on laden wing, 

To him be known but by its murmuring; 

And the long leaf that trembles in the breeze 

Be all that tells him of his native trees; 

Yet dear to him each viewless object round 
Familiar to his soul from touch or sound. 

The stream, ’mid banks of osier winding near, 
Lulls bis calm spirit through the listening ear: 
Deeply his soul enjoys the loving st 
When the warm summer air is fill'd with life, 
And as his limbs in quiet dreams are laid, 
Blest is the oak’s contemporary shade. 





Happy old Man! no vain regrets intrude 
On the still hour of sightless solitude. 
Though deepest shades o'er outward Nature roll, 
Her cloudless beauty lives within thy soul. 
—Oft to yon rising mount thy steps ascend, 
As to the spot where dwelt a former friend; 
From whose green summit thou couldst once behold 
Mountains far-off in dim confusion roll’d, 
Lakes of blue mist, where gleam'd the whitening sail, 
And many a woodland interposing vale. 


Thou scest them still ; and oh! how soft a shade 
Docs memory breathe o'er mountain, wood, and glade! 
Each craggy pass, where oft in sportive scorn 
Had sprung thy limbs in life’s exulting morn; 

Each misty cataract, and torrent-flood, 

Where thou a silent angler oft hast stood ; 

Each shelter'd creek where through the roughest day 
Floated thy bark without the anchor's stay; 

Each: nameless field by nameless thought endear'd; 
Each little hedge-row that thy childhood rear'd, 
‘That seems unalter'd yet in form and size, 

Though fled the clouds of fifty summer skies, 

Rise on thy soul,—on high devotion springs 
Through Nature's beauty borne on Fancy's wings, 
And while the blissful vision floats around, 

OF loveliest form, fair hue, and melting sound, 
Thou carest not, though blindness may not roam,— 
For Heaven's own glory smiles around thy home, 





PEACE AND INNOCENCE. 


Tas lingering lustre of a vernal day 

From the dim landscape slowly steals away; 
One lovely hour!—and then the stars of Even 
Will sparkling hail the apparent Queen of Heaven; 
For the tired Sun, now softly sinking down, 

To his fair daughter leaves his silent throne. 
Almost could I believe with life embued, 

And hush’d in dreams, this gentle solitude. 
Look where I may, a tranquillizing soul 
Breathes forth a life-like pleasure o'er the whole. 
The shadows settling on the mountain’s breast 
Recline, as conscious of the hour of rest ; 
Stedfast as objects in a peaceful dream, 

The sleepy trees are hending o'er the stream; 
The stream, half veil'd in snowy vapour, flows 
With sound like silence, motion like repose. 

My heart obeys the power of earth and sky, 

And ‘mid the quiet slumbers quietly ! 
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A wreath of smoke, that feels no breath of air, 
Méits amid yon fair clouds, itself as fair, 
And seems to link in beauteousness and love 
That earthly cottage to the domes above. 
There my heart rests,—as if by magic bound : 
Blessings be on that plat of orchard-ground ! 
Wreathed round the dwelling like a fairy ring, 
Its green leaves Jost in richest blossoming. 
Within that ring mo creature seems alive ; 
The bees have ceased to hum around the hive; 
‘On the tall ash the rooks have roosted long, 
And the fond dove hath coo'd his Jatest song : 


-) Now, shrouded close beneath the holly-bush, 


Sits on her fow-built nest the sleeping thrush. 


All do not sleep : behold a spotless lamb 

Looks bleating round, as if it sought its dam. 

Its restless motion and its piteous moan 

Tell that it fears all night to rest alone, 

Though heaven's most gracious dew descends in peace 
Softly as snow-flakes on its radiant fleece. 

That mournful bleat hath touch’d the watchful car 
Of one to whom the little lamb is dear, 

As innocent and lovely as itself! 

Sve where with springs she comes, the smiling elf! 
Well does the lamb her infant guardian know : 
Joy brightening dances o'er her breast of snow, 
And light as flying leaf, with sudden glide, 

Fondly she presses to the maiden’s side. 

With kindness quieting its late alarms, 

The sweet child folds it ia her nursing arms ; 

And calling it by every gentle name 

That happy innocence through love can frame, 
With tenderest kisses lavish’d on its head, 
Conducts it frisking to its shelter'd bed. 





Kind-hearted infant! be thy slumbers bland ! 
Dream that thy sportive lambkin licks thy hand, 
Or, wearied out by races short and fleet, 

Basks in the sunshine, resting on thy feet ; 

That waking from repose, unbroken, deep, 

Thou scarce shalt know that thou hast been asleep! 
With eye-lids trembling through thy golden hair, 
T hear thee lisping low thy nightly prayer. 

O sweetest voice! what beauty breathes therein ! 
Ne‘er hath its music been impaird by sin. 

In all its depths my soul shall carry hence 

The air serene born of thy innocence. 

To me most awful is thy hour of rest, 

For little children steep in Jesus’ breast ! 





LOUGHRIG TARN. 


Tov guardian Naiad of this little Lake! 

Whose banks in unprofaned Nature sleep 

(And that in waters lone and beautiful 

Dwell spirits radiant as the homes they love, 
Haye poets still believed), O surely blest 

Beyond all genii or of wood or wave, 

Or eylphs that in the shooting sunbeams dwell, 
Art thou! yea, happier even than summer-cloud 
Beloved by air and sky, and floating slow 

O’er the still bosom of upholding heaven. 


Beauteous as blest, O Naiad, thou must be! 
For, since thy birth, have all delightful things, 


Of form and hue, of silence and of sound, 

Circled thy spirit, as the crowding stars 

Shine round the placid Moon. Lovest thou to sink 
into thy cell of sleep? The water parts 

With dimpling smiles around thez, and below, 
The unsunn’'d verdure, soft as cygnet’s down, 
Meets thy descending feet without a sound. 

Lovest thou to sport upon the watery gleam? 
Lucid as air around thy head it lies 

Bathing thy sable locks in pearly light, 

While, all around, the water-lilies strive 

To shower their blossoms o'er the virgin queen. 

Or doth the shore allure thee !—well it may : 

How soft these fields of pastoral beauty melt 

Tn the clear water! neither sand nor stone 

Bars herb or wild-flower from the dewy sound, 
Like Spring's own voice now rippling round the Tarn, 
‘There oft thou liest ’mid the echoing hleat 

Of lambs, that race amid the sunny gleams; 

Or bee's wide murmur as it fills the broom 

That yellows round thy bed. O gentle glades, 
Amid the tremulous verdare of the woods, 

In stedfast smiles of more essential light, ~ 

Lying like azure streaks of placid sky 

Amid the moving clouds, the Nuiad loves 

Your glimmering alleys, and your rustling bowers; 
For there, in peace reclined, her half-closed eye 
Through the long vista sees her darling Lake, 
Even like herself, diffused in fair repose, 


Not undelightful to the quiet breast 
Such solitary dreams as now have fill’d 
My busy fancy; dreams that rise in peace, 
And thither Jead, partaking in their flight 
‘Of human itterests and earthly joys. 
Imagination fondly leans on truth, 

And sober scenes of dim reality 

To her seem lovely as the western sky 

To the rapt Persian worshipping the sun. 
Methinks this little lake, to whom my heart 
Assigned a guardian spirit, renders back 
To me, in tenderest gleams of gratitude, 
Profounder beauty to reward my hymn. 


Long hast thou been a darling haunt of mine, 
And still warm blessings gush'd into my heart, 
Meeting or parting with thy smiles of peace. 

But now, thy mild and gentle character, 

More deeply felt than ever, seems to blend 

Its essence pure with mine, like some sweet tune 
Oft heard before with pleasure, but at last, 

In one high moment of inspired bliss, 

Borne through the spirit like an angel's song. 


This is the solitude that reason loves. 
Even he who yearns for human sympathies, 
And hears a music in the breath of man, 
Dearer than voice of mountain or of flood, 
Might live a hermit here, and mark. the sun 
Rising or setting ‘mid the beautcous calm, 
Devoutly blending in his happy soul 
Thoughts hoth of earth and heaven!—Yon mountain~ 

side, 

Rejoicing in ite clustering cottages, 
Appears to me a paradise preserved 
From guilt by Nature's hand, and every wreath, 
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Of smoke, that from these hamlets mounts to heaven, 
In its straight silence holy as a spire 
Rear’d o’er the house of God. 


Thy sanctity 
Time yet hath reverenced ; and I deeply feel 
‘That. innocence her shrine shall here preserve 
For ever.--The wild vale that lies beyond, 
Cireled by mountains trad but by the feet 
Of venturous shepherd, from all visitants, 
Save the free tempests and the fowls of heaven, 
Guards thee ;~-and wooded knolls fantastical 
Seclude thy image from the gentler dale, 
That by the Brathay’s often-varied voice 
Cheer’d as it winds along, in beauty fades 
Mid the green banks of joyful Windermere! 


O gentlest Lake! from all unhallow'd things 
By grandeur guarded in thy loveliness, 
Ne'er may thy poet with unwelcome feet 
Press thy soft moss cmbathed in flowery dyes, 
And shadow’'d in thy stiliness like the heavens, 
May innocence for ever lead me here, 
To form amid the silence high resolves 
For future life; resolves, that, born in peace, 
Shall live ’mid tumult, and though haply mild 
As infants in their play, when brought to bear 
On the world’s business, shall assert their power 
And majesty—and lead me boldly-on 
Like giants conquering in a noble cause. 


This is a holy faith, and full of cheer 
To all who worship Nature, that the hours, 
Past tranquilly with her, fade not away 
For ever like the clouds, hut in the soul 
Possess a secret silent dwelling-place, 
Where with a smiling visage memory sits, 
And startles oft the virtuous with a show 
Of unsuspected treasures. Yea, sweet Lake! 
Oft hast thou borne into my grateful heart 
Thy lovely presence, with a thousand dreams 
Dancing and brightening o'er thy sunny wave, 
Though many a dreary mile of mist and snow 
Between us interposed, And even now, 
When yon bright star hath risen to warn me home, 
bid thee farewell, in the certain hope 
That thou, this night, wilt o'er my sleeping eyes 
Shed cheering visions, and with freshest joy 
Make me salute the dawn, Nor may the hymn 
Now sung by me unto thy listening woods, 
Be wholly vain, —but haply it may yield 
A gentle pleasure to some gentle heart, 
Who blessing, at its close, the unknown bard, 
May, for his sake, upon thy quiet banks 
Frame visions of his own, and other songs 
More beautiful, to Nature and to Thee! 





WAKING DREAMS. 
4A FRAGMENT, 


O trav my soul might breathe one touching strain, 
By the gracious Muses destined nat to die, 

But murmuring oft, o'er valley, hill, and plain, 
Enrolled ‘mid Scotia’s native minstrelsy! 

© more than blest the spirit of thy sky, 








Its stormy clouds, its depth of slumb'rous blue, 

And gladly would 1 close my filial eye 

In the calm fondness of a last adieu, 

Could 1 but frame one Lay to Thee and Nature true. 


In olden time, thy glens were heard to roll 

The voice of song—deep, solemn, and divine, 
That claim’d dominion o’er the happy soul, 

Most spirit-like, as from a secret shrine. 

Oft as the dewy Evening Star ‘gan shine, 

Tir inspired Shepherd sought some lonely cave, 
Nor, singing there, beheld its dim decline, 

Nor heard, entranced, the Piny Forest rave, 

Nor saw the glorious Sun descending to the wave. 








‘The solitary soul, in such recess, 

An air-swept lyre, the breath of heaven obey'd ; 
And, still his hymus were hymns of tenderness, 
OF blissful loves, or earthly bliss decay'd. 

The Poet died ; and ia the dust was laid ! 

The groen Earth hides him in its smiling rest! 
For, haply now, the Church-yard is a glade, 
Where, by the fect of wandering wild-deer prest, 





The flowers in morning-dew arc glistening o'er his breast. 


Yet Wisdom weeps not o’er such Poet’s fate, 
Though seeming robb'd of his eternal fame! 
‘The soul whom heaven and genius consecrate 
Jn Nature's Memory lives without a name, 
The beauty of the Wild Flower is the same 
To him who loves it for that beauty’s sake, 
And for that sake alone! fair is the flame 

Of nametess stars that suddenly awake, 


, 





t 


And the Earth laughs with lightof many a nameless Lake. 1 


Yet looking now o’er this delightful Earth, 

A clinging spirit of immortal love 

Is blending with the sweet land of my birth! 

Asif on field, lake, mountain, glen, and grove, 
When I am dead, some part of me might move! 
Some faint memorial of my mortal day 

Sleoping like moontight the old woods above! 

My soul in sorrow turneth from decay, 

© might it live on Earth, embalm’d in heavenly Lay! 


Have I not ¢’er since reason’s dawning light 

Thee, Scotland, worshipped with praise and prayer! 
Lovely by day, magnificent by night! 

Where is the cloud-wrapt hitl, the valley fair, 

If mortal feet might climb or wander there, 

Whose Echo ne'er hath answer'd to my voice? 

The unsunn’d Glen, the breathless Forest, where 
That hath not heard my raptured soul rejoice 

In Nature's hush divine, her spirit-humbling noise? 


I, like an Eagle, o'er the mountain-cliff, 

Have soared in dreams as lofty and as lone; 

On air-woven Lakes, I from my fairy skiff 

The anchor of my solitude have thrown. 
Methinks, that but to me some spols are known! 
—Give answer from afar, thou once-seen Glen, 
Thou shadowy, silent world of mist and stone, 
‘Thy desert shapes like Images of Men, 


In mockery of Man’s voice, the small pipe of the Wren !. | 


Or answer Thou ! with music and with light, 
Thou Vale of Vales! that to the Evening Star 
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_My soul did consecrate one summer night, 

When loth that such sweet darkness should debar 
My soul from loveliness it could not mar, 

Task’d that gentle Orb to be the guide 

OF one, who from his way had wander'd far > 
And soon slic led me where my heart espied 
Valley and Lakelet bright, by midnight glorified ! 


Yet to the impulse of such lifeless things 

I ne'er so far surrender'd up my dreams, 

| As not to feel my spirit’s folded wings, 

Like a bird basking in Life's sunny gleams. 

Yea! whether musing by the moorland streams, 

Or in the arms of mountain-silence bound, 

From human eyes far off the loveliest gleams 

Came smiling o'er the loveliness around, 

Yea | even the trickling dew was like a human sound. 


For other friendships have 1 learn’d to cherish, 
Than with the Sky, the Ocean, and the Earth ; 
Lovely they are and pure—but they must perish, 
For perishing the fount that gave them birth. 
But on the human face immértal mirth, 

! Or calm than mirth far lovelier may endure; 
Nor shall that heart e’er ache in spiritual dearth, 
Nor ever pine for pleasures, high and pure, 
Linked to its hrother man, in brotherhood secure 


Among the hills a hundred homes have I; 
, My Table in the wilderness is spread; 
"In those fone spots, a human smile can buy 
p.Plain fare, kind welcome, and a rushy bed. 
O dead to Christian Love! to nature dead, 
Who, when some cottage at the close of day 
Hath o'er his soul its cheerful dimness shed, 
Feels not that God was with him on his way, 
Nor with these simple folks devoutly kneels to pray. 


What means the silent Lake, the Cataract’s roar, 
The snow-like moonshine on the summer-hill, 
Old Ocean thundering o'er his solemn shore, 

Or the faint hymning of the infant rill? 

Say, can such things th’ immortal Spirit fill 
With perfect voice or silence like their own? 

No! in its trance the soul is longing still 

For other music : by one breath o’erthrown, 
The Fancy’s pageant sinks with its aérial throne. 





Where is the radiance, touching as the hue 

Breathed hy delight o’er childhood’s laughing cheek ? 

What glimpse of ether, beauteous as the dew 

Tn eycs whose gazing silence seems to speak 

Of something in our souls more hush'd and meek 

Than aught that sleeps on sky, earth, sea, or air? 

Then turn from such vain images—and seek 

True Beauty shrined amid yon golden hair, 

Behold yon snow-white brow—her throne, her heaven is 
there. 


Then, as thou wanderest through thy native vaies, 
Like wild-flowers spread to cheer thee on thy way, 
(Wild-Hlowerg all dancing in the sunny gales), 

Jp Sweet sinless children, smiling in their play, 

Will chain thy footsteps oft with fond delay! 
Thon sce’st, as in some Mere’s unclouded glow, 

| The pure bright morn of being’s vernal day, 








And, gazing on the heaven that lies below, 
Feel'st not to draw thy breath amid this world of woe. 


If such the temper of thy heart, what joy 

Is rising there, when on some radiant steep 

Thou seest the solitary Shepherd-boy 

(While his white flock amid the sunshine sleep,) 
Through all the long day's stillness, lone and deep, 
Sitting, unwearied as the gladsome brook 

That sings along with many a frolic leap, 

While carnestly his unuplifted look 

Lives on the yellow page of some old fairy book. 


Alone thou need’st nat be, though all around 

Thy dreaming soul a mountainous region lie, 

Spread like a sea that heaves without a sound, 

Chained in tumultuous silence ‘mid the sky. 

Cloud-like ascends before thine inward eye 

The wreathed smoke, from many a palm-tree grove, 

‘Mid the stilt desert mounting silently, 

Straiglit up to heaven! and, as it fades above, 

Looks like some guardian Power that eyes the earth with 
love. 





Blessings be on yon bitl-side cottages! 

A starry group rejoicing in the mist! 

Blest be the leaves, fruit, branches of the trees, 
And the thatched roof they shelter ever blest, 

Long hath the light of knowledge and of rest 
Thence banished sin, and suffering there beguiled ; 
That loving angel, Innocence, hath kissed 

Frequent the cheek of every rosy child, 

And leads them dancing on along the pathless wild. 


Ah me! when wandering at sweet eventide, 

‘Mid the fair vates of England, as they lay, 

OF their own beauty touched with stately pride, 

Encircled with the diadem of May! 

Here Palace-domes, there dwellings light and gay, 

In groves embosomed, or with rosy showers, 

Bride-tike adorned in beautiful array, 

Where, charmed by fragrance, the delighted Hours 

Scem'd, as the sun went down, still lingering ‘mid the 
flowers. 


How hath that gorgeous vision in the air 

(Light, music, fragrance, cottage, tower, and dome) 
Melted to nothing! ‘Thou art smiling there, 

Most sweetly smiling through the dewy gloom, 

Just as Eve's star and crescent-moon illume 

Heaven’s arch, that folds thee in the hush of night, 
Wild Hamlet! In thy quiet’s inner room 

The wanderer sits, and wonders in delight 

On what kind angel's wing hath been hishomeward flight. 





MARY. 


Tanes days before my Mary's death 
‘We walk’d by Grasmere shore; 

« Sweet Lake!» she said with faltering breath, 
«I ne’er shall see thee more!» 





Then turning round her languid head, 
She look’d me in the faces 

And whisper’d, «When thy friend is dead, 
Remember this fone place.» 
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Vainly J struggled at a smile 
That did my fears betray; 

It seem'd that on our darling isle 
Foreboding darkness lay. 


My Mary's words were words of truth ; 
‘None now behold the Maid; 

Amid the tears of age and youth 
She in her grave was laid. 


Long days, long nights, I ween, were past 
Ere ceased ler funeral knell; 

But to the spot I went at last 
Where she had breathed « farewell !» 


Methought I saw the phantom stand 
Beside the peaceful wave ; 

I felt the pressure of her hand— 
Then look’d towards her grave. 


Fair, fair, beneath the evening sky 
The quiet church-yard lay : 

The tall pine-grove most solemnly 
Hung mute above her clay. 


Dearly she loved their arching spread, + 
Their music wild and sweet, 

And, as she wished on her death-bed, 
Was buried at their feet. 


Around her grave a beauteous fence 
Of wild-flowers shed their breath, 

Smiling like infant innocence 
Within the gloom of death. 


Such flowers from bank of mountain-brook 
At eve we used to bring, 

‘When every little mossy nook 
Betray'd returning Spring. 


Oft had I fixed the simple wreath 
Upon her virgin breast; 

But now such flowers as form'd it, breathe 
Around her bed of rest. 


Yet all within my silent soul 
As the hush'd air was calm ; 
The natural tears that slowly stole 
Assuaged my grief like balm. 


The air, that seem’d so thick and dull 
For months unto my eye ; 

Ah me! how bright and beautiful 
It floated on the sky! 


A trance of high and solemn bliss 
From purest cther came; 

"Mid such a heavenly scene as this 
Death is an empty name! 


The memory of the past return’d 
Like music to my heart,— 

It seem'd that causelessly I mourn'd, 
When we were told to part. 


+ God's mercy,» to myself 5 said, 
+To both our souls is given— 
To me, sojourning on earth's shade, 
To her—a Saint in Heaven |» 





SOLITUDE. 


O vate of visionary rest! 
—Huslrd as the grave it lies 

With heaving banks of tenderest green, 
Yet brightly, happily serene, 

As cloud-vale of the sleepy west 
Reposing on the skies, 

Its reigning spirit may not vary— 
What change can seasons bring 

Unto so sweet, so calm a spot, 

Where every loud and restless thing 

Is like a far-off dream forgot? 

Mild, gentle, mournful, solitary, 

As if it aye were spring, 

And Nature loved to witness here 

The still joys of the infant year, 

"Mid Nowers and music wandering glad, 
For ever happy, yet for ever sad. 


This little world how still and lone 
With that horizon of its own! 

And, when in silence falls the night, 
With its own Moon how purely bright ! 
No shepherd's Cot is here—no Shealing 
Its verdant roof through trees revealing— 
No branchy covert like a nest, 

Where the weary woodmen rest, 

And their jocund carols sing 

Orr the fallen Forest-King. 

Inviolate by human hand 

The fragrant white-stemm'd birch-trees stand, 
With many a green and sunny glade 
"Mid their embowering murmurs made 
By gradual soft decay— 

Where stealing to that little lawn 

From seeret haunt and half-afraid, 
The Doe, in mute affection gay, 

At close of eve leads forth her fawn 
Amid the flowers to play. 

And in that dell’s soft bosom, lo! 
Where smileth up a cheerful glow 

Of water pure as air, 

A Tarn by two small streamlets spread 
In beauty o'er its waveless bed, 
Reflecting in that heaven so still 

The birch-grove mid-way up the hill, 
And summits green and bare. 





How lone! beneath its veil of dew 

That morning's rosy fingers drew, 
Seldom sheplierd’s foot hath prest 

One primrose in its sunny rest. 

The sheep at distance from the spring 
May here her lambkins chance to bring, 
Sporting with their shadows airy, 

Each like tiny Water-Fairy 

Imaged in the lucid lake! 

The hive-bee here doth sometimes make 
Music, whose sweet murmurings tell 
Of his shelter'd straw-roofd cell 
Standing ‘mid some garden gay, 

Near a cottage far away. 

By the lake-side, on a stone 

Stands the Heron all alone, 
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Still as any lifeless thing! 

“Slowly moves his laggard wing, 
rnd cloud-like floating with the gale 
Leaves at last the quiet vale. 





THE SISTERS. 


Sweer Creature! issuing like a dream 
So softly from that wood ! 

—She glideth on a sunny gleam— 

In youth and innocence so bright, 

She lendeth lustre to day-light 

And life to solitude! 

O'er all her face a radiance fair 

That scemeth to be native there! 

No transient smile, no burst of joy 
Which time or sorrow may destroy, 

A soul-breathed calm that ne'er may ccase! 
The spirit of eternal peace! & 

The sunshine may forsake the sky, 

But the blue depths of ether lie 

In stedfast meek serenity. 

Onward she walks—with that pure face 
Shedding around its gladdening grace— 
Those cloudless eyes of tenderest blue 
Sparkling through a tear-like dew— 
That golden hair that floats in air 

Fine as the glittering gossamer— 

That motion dancing o'er the earth 
Without an aim—in very mirth— 

That lark-like song whose strengthening measure 
Is soaring through the air of pleasure.— 
Is she not like the innocent Morn! 
When from the slow-unfolding arms 
Of Night, she starts in all her charms, 
And o’er the glorious earth is borne, 
With orient pearls beneath her feet,— 
All round her, music warbling sweet, 
And o'er her head the fulgent skies 

In the fresh light of Paradise. 


Lo! Sadness by the side of Joy! 
With raven tresses on her brow 
Braided o'er that glimpee of snow— 
O'er her bosom stray locks spread 

As if by grief dishevelled— 
Unsparkling eyes where smiles appear 
More mournful far than many a tear— 
Voice moat gentle, sad, and slow, 
Whose happiest tones still breathe of woo— 
Asin our ancient Scottish airs 

Even joy the sound of sorrow wears— 
Motion like a cloud that goes 

From deep to more profound repose— 
Seems she not in pensive light 

Image of the falling night? 

Still survive faint gleams of day, 

But all sinking to decay— 

There is almost mirth and gladness, 
‘Temper'd soft with peace and sadness— 
Sound comes from the stream and hill, 
But the darkening world is still— 

‘The hegwets above are bright and holy, 
Most beautiful—most melancholy— 
‘And gazing with suspended breath, 

We dream of grief—decay—and death! 


THE FAREWELL AND RETURN. 


I want where two dear friends did dwell, 
Husband and Wife—to bid farewell, 
Before I left my peaceful Lome, 

Along through distant lands to roam. 

I found them by their sparkling hearth, 
In perfect love and inward mirth— 
Through virtue happy in themselves, 
And sporting with four beauteous Flves, 
Who, like the tender flowers of Spring 
Moved by the zephyr’s lightest wing, 
Danced here and there in playful guise, 
With sunny heads and laughing eyes, 
With song of joy and wanton shout— 
A happy—restlese—maddening rout ! 


They look unto the opening door, 

And all their noisy mirth is o'er! 

To graveness sink their wanton wiles, 
And blushes hide their struggling smiles, 
Quick to their mother’s lap they run, 
As trembling to be took’d upon— 
There half-delighted—half-afraid, 

They hide, then slowly raise the head— 
And venture thus to look at me 

With sweet restraint and hashful glee ; 
Till the dear child I love the best 

With downcust look steals from the rest, 
And with an infant's blessed art 

‘Twines her white arms around my heart. 


And now the stir— the noise revive! 

The little cottage seems alive, 

As if a new-awaken'd soul 

Like light were gladdening through the whole. 
The happy parents smile tosee = * 
Their Mary lisping on my knec 

With bolder look and freer tone, 

As if she felt that seat her own ; 

While oft her gamesome brothers tried 
To win from my protecting side 

The litle truant maid away, 

By taunting fibe and novel play ; 

But vain both jibe and play to move 

An infant’s heart when touch'd with love! 


Soon evening brings the hour of rest— 
And Mary on my loving breast 

Hath fallen asleep! so not to wake 

The blessed babe, I gently take 

Her guiltless bosom soft and fair, 

Unto ber bed—and breathe a prayer 
That all her future life be spent 

Happy as she is innocent! 

Near me her joyful parents stand, 

Bless me by name and press my hand 
‘Their mingling tones my spirit meet, 
Though always kind now doubly sweet— 
A golden chain in concord mild 

Links closely Parents—Friend, and Child. 


Years past along—and lo! once more 
I stand beside that cottage-door ;— 
The hour in which I went away 
Seems but the eve of yesterday. 
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Motionless there I linger long, 

O'erpower'd with a tumultuous throng 
Of memories, fancies, hopes, and fears, 
Sinkings of heart, sighs, smnites, and tears, 
No cause had { for mournful thought, 
Yet in my beating heart there wrought 

A dread of something undefined! 

While like the hollow midnight wind, 

A voice fell sullen on my ear, 

« Think not to find your Mury here!» 


A dreary stillness reign’d around 

Deep as the hush of burial-ground, 

As if all life were banish’d thence 

By breath of noisome pestilence. 

Not so—I met a ghastly man 

With haggard eyes and visage wan ; 

In his dim looks so charged with woe 
My dearest friend 1 scarce could know. 
One moment's pause—then did he fall 
Upon my neck—and told me all! 
That she my darling girl was dead, 
And by his own hands newly laid 
Spotless within her spotless shroud— 
His voice here died—he wept aloud. 


Vainly his tortured soul I cheer’d— 

When lo! his wretched Wife appear'd, 
Unlike that Wife when last we parted, 
Then deeply blest—now broken-hearted. 
She gazed on me with eye-balls wild, 

And shrick'd the name of her dead Child; 
And, with convulsive sobs opprest, 

She fainted on her Husband's breast! 

The memory of that happy night 

Came o'er her like a sudden blight! 

Those gentle looks—those melting smiles— 
Those happy shouts—those wanton wiles— 
That dreaming face upon its bed— 

—Now lying there, pale, cold, and dead! 


Ah me! beneath a beauteous sky 

The Fairy-land of peace doth lie, 
Through which united Spirits stray 
Companions on the destined way 

That leads to everlasting life! 

Yet oft that darkening sky is rife 

With thunder-bearing clouds! they fade— 
And heaven's blue depths again display'd 
Seem steep'd in quict more profound ! 
—I walk’d unto the burial-ground, 
Where that delightful Child doth rese-— 
There both her Parents deeply blest! 
Methought I saw their souls rejoice, 
Listening in heaven that Seraph’s voice. 


LINES 
WRITTEN AT A LITTLE WELL BY THE ROADSIDE, 
LANGDALE. 


Tuou lonely spring of waters undefiled! 
Silently slumbering in thy mossy cell, 

Yea, moveless as the hillock’s verdant side 

From which thon hadst thy birth, I bless thy gleam 
Of clearest coldness, with as deep-felt joy 


And as I bow to bathe my freshen’d heart 

In thy restoring radiance, from my lips i 
A breathing prayer sheds o'er thy glassy sleep 

A gentle tremor! 


Nor mast I forget 
A benison for the departed soul 
Of him, who, many a year ago, first shaped 
This little Font,—imprisoning the spring 
Not wishing to be free, with smooth slate-stone, 
Now in the beauteous colouring of age 
Scarcely distinguished from the natural rock, 
In blessed hour the solitary man 
Laid the first stove,—and in his native vale 
It serves him for a peaceful monument, 
"Mid the hill-silence. 


Renovated life 
Now flows through all my veins:—old dreams revive ; 
And while an airy pleasure in my brain 

Dances unbidden, I have time to gaze, 

Even with a happy lover's kindest looks, 

On Thee, delicious Fountain! 


‘ Thou dost shed 
(Though sultry stillness fill the summer air 
And parch the yellow hills) all round thy cave 
A smile of beauty lovely as the Spring 
Breathes with his April showers, The narrow lane 
On either hand ridged with low shelving rocks, 
That from the road-side gently lead the eye 
Up to thy bed,—ah me! how rich a green, 
Still brightening, wantons o'er its moisten'd grass! 
With what a sweet sensation doth my gaze, 
Now that my thirsty soul is gratified, 
Live on the little cell! The water there, 
Variously dappled by the wreathed sand 
That sleeps below in many an antic shape, 
Like the mild plumage of the pheasant-hen 
Soothes the beholder's eye. The ceaseless drip 
From the moss-fretted roof, by Nature’s hand 
Vaulted most beautiful, even like a pulse 
Tells of the living principle within,— 
A pulse but seldom heard amid the wild. 


Yea, seldom heard: there is but one lone cot 
Beyond this well :—~it is inhabited 
By an old shepherd during summer months, 
And haply he may drink of the pure spring, 
To Langdale Chapel on the Sabbath-morn 
Going to pray,—or as he home returns 
At silent eve: or traveller such as I, 
Following his fancies o'er these lonely hills, 
Thankfully here may slake his burning thirst 
Once in a season. Other visitants 
Tt hath not; save perchance the mountain-crow, 
When ice hath lock’d the rills, or wandering colt 
Leaving its pasture for the shady lane. 







Methinks, in such a solitary cave, 
The fairy forms belated peasant sees 





Oft nightly dancing in a glittering ring. 

On the smooth mountain sward, might 1.ore retire 

To lead their noon-tide revels, or to bathe ‘ 
Their tiny limbs in this transparent well. 


Si leveli t colours and of sweetest smell, 

N to these our hills, and ever scen 

‘est family by the happy side 

Of iheir own parent spring ;—and others too, 
OF foreign birth, the cultured garden's joy, 
Planted by that old shepherd in his mirth, 
Hore smile like strangers in a novel scene. 
Lo! ‘a tall rose-tree With its clustering bloom, 
Brightening the mossy wall on which it leans 
Its arching beauty, to my gladsome heart 
Scems, with its smiles of lonely loveliness, 
Like some fair virgin at the humble door 

OF her dear mountain-cot, standing to greet 
‘The way-bewilder'd traveller. 





But my soul 
Long pleased to linger by this silent cave, 

Nursing its wild and playful fantasies, 

Pants for a loftier plensure,—and forsakes, 
Though surely with no cold ingratitude, 

The flowers and verdure round the sparkling well. 
A voice calls on me from the mountain-depths, 
And it must be obey'd: Yon ledge of focks, 

Like a wild staircase over Hardknow’s hrow, 

Is ready for my footsteps, and even now, 
Wastwater blackens far beneath my feet, 

She the storm-loving Lake. 


¢ 





¢ ‘ THE PAST. 

How wild and djm this Life appears ! 
One long, deep, heavy sigh! 

When o'er our eyes, half-cloged in tears, 
The images of former years : 

Are faintly glimmering by! 

And still forgotten while they go, 

As onthe sea-beach wave on wave 
Diasolves at once in snow, 

Upon the blue and silent sky 

The amber clouds one momeat lie, 

And like a dream are gone! 

Though beautiful the moon-beams play 
On the lake's bosom bright as they, 
And the soul intensely loves their stay, 
Soon as the radiance melts away 

We scarce believe it shoue! 


Heaven airs amid the harp-strings dwell, 

* And we wish they ne'er may fude— 
They cease! and the soul is a silent cell, 
Where music never played. 


Each lovelier than the lass— 

But ere the breath of morning-flowers, 

That gorgeous world ties past. 

And many a sweet angelic cheek, 

Whose smiles of love and kindness speak, 
, Glides bys on this earth— 

Yhile.if'a day we cannot tell 

Fe Where shone the face we loved so well 
In sadness or in mirth. 





Sweet Fount !—Farewell! 


Dream foltuwedream thrqugh the long night hours, 
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PEACE. 
I covtp believe that sorrow ncer sojourn'd 
Within the circle of these sunny hills : 
‘That this smal! Lake, beneath the morning light 
Now lying so serenely beautiful, 
‘Ne'er felt one passing storm, but on its breast 
Retained for aye the silent imayery 
Of those untroubled heavens. 


How still yon Iste, 
Scarcely distinguish’d from its glimmering shadow 
Im the water pure as air! Yon little Flock. 

How snow-white! lying on the pastoral monnt, 
Basking in the sunshine. That lone Fisherman, 
Who draws his net so slowly to the shore, 

How calm an Image of secluded Life! 

While the boat moving with its twinkling oars, 

On its short voyage to yon verdant point 

Fringed with wild bircl-wood, leaves a shining track 
Connecting hy a pure and silvery line 

The quiet of both shores. 


So deep the calm 
I hear the solitary Stock-dove's voice 
Moaning across the Lake, from the dark bosom 
Of yon old Pine-Grove, Hark the village clock 
Tolls soberly! And, 'mid the tufted Elms, 
Reveals the spire still pointing up to Heaven. 
T travel on unto the'noisy City, 
And on this sunny bank mine hour of rest 
Stream-like has murmured by—yet shall the music 
Oft rise again—the Lake, Hills, Wood, and Grove, 
And that calm House of God. Sweet Vale, Farewell ! 


—— 


THE DESOLATE VILLAGE, 
FIRST DREAM. 


Swenr Village! on thy pastoral hill 
Array’d in sunlight sad and still, 
As if beneath the harvest-moon, 
Thy noiseless homes were sleeping ! 
It is the merry month of June, 

And creatures all of air and earth 
Should now their holiday of mirth 
With dance and song be keeping. 
But, loveliest Village! silent Thou, 
As cloud wreathed o’er the Morning's brow, 
When light is faintly breaking, 

And Midnight's voice afar is lost, 
Like the wailing of a wearied ghost, 
The shades of earth forsaking. 





'T is not the Day to Scotia dear, 

A summer Sabbath mild and clear! 

Yet from her solemn burial-yround 

The smal! Kirk Steeple looks around, 

Enshrouded in a calm 

Profound as fills the house of prayer, 

Er from the band of virgins fair 

Exhales the choral psalm. 

A sight so steeped in perfect rest 

Is slumbering not on nature’s breast 
16 
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In the smiles of earthly day! 

'T is a picture floating down the sky, 
By fancy framed in years gone by, 
And meljowing in decay! 

That thought is gone!—-the Village atill 
With deepening quiet crowns the hill, 
Its low green roofs are there! 

In soft material beauty beaming, 

As in the silent hour of dreaming 
They hung embowered in air! 


Is this the Day when to the mountains 
The happy shepherds go, 

Arid bathe in sparkling pools and fountains 
Their flocks made white as snow ? 
Hath gentle girl and gamesome boy, 
With meek-cyed mirth or shouting joy, 
Gone tripping up the brae ? 

Till far behind their Town doth stand, 
Like an image in sweet Fairy Land, 
‘When the Elves have flown away! 

—O sure if aught of human breath 
Within these walls remain, 

‘Thus deepening in the hash of death, 
°T is but some melancholy Crone, 
Who sits with solemn eyes 

Beside the cradle all alone, 

And lulls the infant with a strain 

Of Scotia's ancient melodies. 


‘What if these homes be filled with life? 
'T is the sultry month of June, 

And when the cloudless sun rides high 
Above the glittering air of noon, 

All nature sinks opprest,-— 

And labour shuts his weary eye 

In the mid-day hour of rest. 

Yet let the soul think whatit will, 
Most dirge-like mourns that moorland rill! 
How different once its Now! 

‘When with a dreamy motion gliding 
‘Mid its green fields in love abiding, 

Or leaping o’er the mossy linn, 

And sporting with its own wild din, 
Seem'd water changed to snow. 
Beauty lies spread before my sight, 
But grief-like shadows dim its light, 
And all the scene appears 

Like a churchyard when a friend is dying, 
In more than earthly stillness lying, 
And glimmering through our tcars! 


Sweet Woodburn! like a cloud that name 
Comes floating o'er my sout ! 
Aluhough thy beauty still survive, 
One look hath changed the whole. 
The gayest village of the gay 

Beside thy own sweet river, 

Wert Thou on Week or Sabbath day ! 
So bathed in the blue light of joy, 

As if no trouble could destroy 

Peace doom’d to last for ever. 

Now in the shadow of thy trees 

Still lovely in the tainted breeze, 

The fell Plague-Spirit grimly lies 

And broods, as in despite 
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OF uncomplaining lifelessuess, 
On the troops of silent shades that press 
Into the church-yard’s cold recess, 
From that region of delight. 


Last summer from the school-house door, 
When the glad play-bell was ringing, 
What shoals of bright-haired elves would pour, 
Like small waves racing on the shore, 

In dance of rapture singing! 

Oft hy yon little silver well, 

Now sleeping in neglected cell, 

The village-maid would stand, 

While resting on the mossy bank 

With freshened soul the traveller drank 
The cold cup fcom her hand ; 

Haply some soldier from the war, 

Who would remember long and far 
That Lily of the Land, 

And still the green is bright with flowers, 
And dancing through the sunny hours, 
Like blossoms from enchanted bowers 
On a sudden wafted hy, 

Obedient to the changeful air, 

And proudly fecling they are fair, 

Glide bird and butterfly. 


But where is the tiny hunter-rout 

That revell'd on with dance and shout 
Against their airy prey? 

Alas! the fearless linnet sings, 

And the bright insect folds its wings 
Upon the dewy flower that springs 
Above these children’s clay. 

And if to yon deserted well 

Some solitary maid, 

As she was wont at eve, should go— 
There silent as her shade 

She stands a while—then sad and slow 
Walks home, afraid to think 

Of many a loudiy-langhing ring 

That dipp’d their pitchers in that spring, 
And lingered round its brink. 





On—on—through woful images 
My spirit holds her way ! 

Death in each drooping flower she sees : 
And oft the momentary breeze 

Is singing of decay. 

—So high upon the slender bough 
Why hangs the crow her nest? 

All undisturbed her young have lain 
This spring-time in their nest; 

Nor as they flew on tender wing 

E’er fear'd the cross-bow or the sling. 
Tame as the purpling turtle-dove, 

That walks serene in human love, 

The magpie hops from door to door; 
And the hare, not fearing to be scen, 
Doth gambol on the village green 

As on the lonely moor. . 
The few shecp wandering by the brouh——_.- 
Have all a dim neglected look, 

Oft bleating in their dumb distress. 

On her their sweet dead shepherdess. 
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‘The horses pasturing dirough the range When the grave receives its dead— 
Of gatcless fields, all common now, And the last time it slowly swung, 
; Free from the yoke enjoy the change, “T was by a dying stripling rung 

1 To them a long long Sabbath-sleep ! O'er the sexton's hoary head! 


All silent now from cot or hall 

Comes forth the sable Funeral! 

‘The Pastor is not there! 

For yon sweet Manse now empty stands, 
Nor in its walls will holier hands 


Then gathering in one thunderous band, 
Across the wild they sweep, 

Tossing the long hair from their eyes— 
“Till far the living whirlwind flies 

As o’er the desert sand. 


From human let their course is free— Be eer held up in prayer. 
No lonely angler down the lea 
Invites the zephyr's breath— BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY. 


And the beggar far away doth roam, 
Preferring in his hovel-home 
His penury to death. 


SECOND DREAM. 


On that green hedge a scatter'd row O ausn’p be our souls as this Burial-ground! 
Now weather-stain'd—once white as snow— And let our feet without a sound 

Of garments that have long been spread, Glide o'er the mournfal clay; 

And now belong unto the dead, For o! two radiant Creatures flitting 
Shroud-like proclaim to every eye,. O’er the grave-stones! now moveless sitting 

« This is no place for charity ! On a low funeral mound! "Tis day! 


And, but that ghosts where’er they rove 
Do in their breathless beauty love 

The cold, the wan, and the silent light 
O'er the Church-yard shed by the Queen of Niglit, 
Sure Sister Shades were They! 

—Of many 'tis the holy faith, 

Ere from the dying frame 

Departs the latest lingering breath, 

Its earthly garb the same, 

A shadowy Likeness stil] doth come, 

A noiseless, pale-faced, beckoning Wraith, 
To call the Stranger home! 

Or, are ye Angels! who from bliss, 

With dewy fall, unto our earth 

On wings of Paradise descend, 

‘The grave of Innocence to kiss, 

And tears of an immortal birth 

With human tears to blend! 

Aye! there they sit! like earthly Creatures 
With softer, sadder, fainter features! 

A Halo round each head; 

Fair Things whose earthly course is o'er, 


O blest are ye! unthinking creatures 
Rojoicing in your lowly natures 

Yo dance round human tombs! 

Where gladiier sings che mountain lark 
Than o’er the church-yard dim and.dark! 
Or where, than on the church-yard wall, 
From the wild rose-tree brighter fall 
Her transitory blooms ! 

What is it to that lovely sky 

If all her worshippers should die! 

As happily her splendours play 

On the grave where human forms decay, 
As o'er the dewy turf of Morn, 

‘Where the virgin, like a woodland Fay 
On wings of joy was borne, 

—Even now a soft and silvery haze 
Hill—Village—Tree—is steeping 

In the loveliness of happier days, 

Ere rose the voice of weeping ! 

‘When incense-fires from every kearth 
To heaven stole beautiful from carth. 


Sweet Spire! that crown’st the house of God! And who bring frora some far-distant shore 
‘To thee my spirit turns, ‘The beauty that on carth they wore, 
While through a cloud the soften’d light With the silence of the dead. 
On thy yellow dial burns. 
Ah, me! my bosom inly bleeds The dream of Ghost and Angel fades, 
‘To see the deep-worn path that leads And I gaze upon two Orphan-Maids, 
Unto that open gate! Frail Creatures, doom’d to dic! 
In silent blackness it doth tell Spirits may be fair in their heavenly eleep, 
How oft thy little sullen bell But sure when mortal Beings weep 
Hath o'er the village toll'd its knell, In tcars a beauty lics more deep, 
In beauty desolate. The glimmering of mortality! 
Oft, wandering by myself at night, ‘Their aged Friend in slumber lies, 
Such spire hath risen in soften’d light And hath closed for an hour the only eyes 
Before my gladden’d cyes,— That ever cheer'd their orphan-state, 
And as] look'd around to see At the hour of birth left desolate! 
The village sleeping quietly She sleeps! and now these Maids have come 
Reneath the quiet skies,— With mournful hearts to this mournful home, 
Methought,hat ’mid her stars so bright, . Led here by a pensive train 
The mooytin placid mirth, Of thoughts still brooding on the dead! 
cet Maantn heaven a holier sight For they have watched the breast of Pain 
* ‘Than God’s house on the earth. Till it moved not on its bed, 
Sweet image! transient in my soul! The fifeless lips together prest, 


‘That very bell hath ceased to toll And many a ghastly body drest, 
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And framed the shrond for the corse of bone 
That tay unheeded and alone, 
When all its friends were dead and gone! 


So they walk not to yon breezy mountain 
To sit in the shade of its silvery fountain, 
‘And ‘mid that lofty air serene 

Forget the dim and wailing scene 

That spreads beneath their feet! 

‘They walk not down yon fairy stream 
Whose liquid lapses sweet 

Might wrap them in some happy dream 
Of a pure, calm, far retreat, 

As on that rivulet seems to flow, 
Escaping from a world of Wo! 

Rut this still realm is their detight, 

And hither they repair 

Communion with the Dead to hold! 
Peaceful, as at the fall of night, 

Two little Lambkins gliding white 
Return unto the gentle air 

That sleeps within the Fold. 

Or like two Birds to their lonely nest, 
Or wearied waves to their bay of rest, 
Or Aeecy clouds, when their race is ran, 
That hang, in theic own beaaty blest, 
"Mid the calm that sanctifies the west 
Around the setting Sun. 





Phantoms! ye waken to mine eye 
Sweet trains of earthly imagery! 
Whate'er on Nature's breast is found 
In loveliness without a sound, 

That silent seems to soul and sense, 
Emblem of perfect Innocence! 

Two radiant dew-drops that repose 

On mossy bank at Evening’s close, 
And, happy in the gentle weather, 

In beauty disappear together! 

Two flowers upon the lonesome moor, 
When a dim day of siorm is o'er, 
Lifting up their yellow hair 

To meet the baim of the slumbering air. 
‘Two Sea-birds from the troubled ocean 
Floating with a snowy motion, 

In the absence of the gale 

Over a sweet inland vale! 

Two early-risen Stars that tie 

Together on the Evening-sky, 

And imperceptibly pursue 

Their walk along the depths of blue. 
—Sweet Beings ! on my dreams ye rise 
With all your frail humanities t 

Nor Earth below, nor Heaven above, 
An image yields of Peace and Love, 

So perfect as your pensive breath 

That brings unsought a dream of death t 
Each sigh more touching than the last, 
Till Life's pathetic tune be past! 


THE DEPARTURE. 
TRIRD DREAM. 


‘Tau grave is fill'd and the turf is spread 
To grow together o'er the dead. 








The little daisies bright and fair Pod 
Ave looking up searce injured there, ° 
4nd one warm night of summer-dew 

‘Will all their wonted smiles renew, 
Restoring to its blooming rest 

A soft couch for the sky-lark’s breast. 

The funeral-party, one by one 

Have given their blessing and are gone— 
Prepared themselves ere long to die, 

A smail, sad, silent company. 

The orphans robed in spotless white 

Yet linger in the holy ground, 

And shed all o'er that peaceful mound 

A radiance like the wan moonlight. 

—Then from their mother's grave they glide 
Out of the church-yard side by side. 

Just at the gate they pause and turn— 
Thear sad blended voices mourn 

« Mother, farewell!» the last endeavour 

To send their souls back to the clay, ® 

Then they lnide their eyes—and walk away 
From her yrave—now and for ever! + 


Not till this parting invocation 

To their mother's buried breast, 

Had they felt the power of desolation ! 
Long as she lived, the village lay 
Calm—unrepining in decay— 

For grief was its own consolation, 

And death seem’d only rest. 

— but now a dim and sullen breath 
Hath character'd the face of death; 

And tears, and sigh, and sobs, and wailing, 
All round—o'er human joy prevailing— 
Or ’mid the pausing fits of woe, 

Wild silence, like a depth of snow 
Shrouding in slumber stern and dull 
The spring-fields tate so beautiful, 

Upon their fainting spirits press 

With weight of utter hopelessness, 

And drive them off, they heed not where, 
So that oblivion’s ebbless wave 

May lie for ever on one grave, 

One village of despair. 


Faint with such spectacles of woe 
Towards their solitary home 

Across the village-green they go— 
Eyeing the streamlet’s murmuring flow, 
Where melt away the specks of foam, 
Like human creatures dying 

“Mid their voyage down life's peaceful stream, 
Upon the hosom of a dream 

In thoughtless pleasure tying. 

Calm reverivs of composing grief! 
Whose very sadness yields relief 

To heart, and soul, and eye. 

The Orphans look around—and lo! 
How touching is that Lilac’s glow, 
Beneath the tall Laburnum's bow 

That dazzling spans the sky! 

That golden gleam—that gentle fire 
Forces even anguish to admire; ~~ 
And gently cheers away distress 

By the power of nature's toveliness. 
From many a little garden steal 
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“Sy, Odours that have been wasting long 
‘A sweetness there was none to feel; 
/And from the hidden flowers a song 
Of bees, in happy multitude 
All busy in that solitude, 
‘An image brings of all the strife 
And gladness of superior life, 
Till man seem, ‘mid these insects blest, 
A brother-insect hardly miss'd. 


They seize that transient calm; the door 
Of their own cottage open stands— 

Far lonelier than one hour before, 
When they with weak and trembling hands 
The head of that dear coffin bore 

‘Unto its darksome hed! 

To them far drearier than the tomb, 
‘The naked silence of the room 

Deserted by the dead. 

They kiss the dim and senseless wails, 
Then hurry fast away; 

Some sudden thought their feet recals, 
And trifles urge their stay, 

Till with the violence of dexpair 

They rush into the open air, 

And bless its thatch and sheltering tree, 
Then leave it everlastingly ! 

—On, on they go, in sorrow blind, 

Yet with a still and gentle motion 

‘That speaks the inner soul resiga’d ; 
Like little billows o’er the ocean 

Still flowing on with tide and wind, 
And though the tempest smite their breast, 
Reaching at last some bay of rest. 


God bless them on their pilgrimage! 

And may his band divine 

With healing dew their woes assuage, 

When they have reach’d that silent shrine 

By nature framed in the open air, 

With soft turf for the knees of prayer, 

‘And dome of many a pastoral hill 

Lying in heaven serene and still; 

For, pilgrims ncer to Sion went 

More mournful, or more innocent, 

Before the rueful Cross to lie 

At midnight on Mount Calvary. 

Two favourite sheep before them go— 

Each with its lambs of spotless snow 

Frisking around with pattering feet, 

With peaceful eyes and happy bleat. 

Happy! yet like a soft complaint! 

As if at times the voice of sorrow 

Through the hush'd air came breathing faint 

From blessed things that fear no morrow, 
| —Each Shepherdess holds in her hand 

A verdant crook of the willow-wand, 

Wreathed round with melancholy flowers 
| Gather'd ‘mid the bills in happier hours. 





In a small cage a thrush is sitting — 
Or reatlegr’as the Sight 

7 “TaT through his sunny prison plays, 
From perch to perch each moment flitting, 
Bis quick and glancing eye surveys 

I The novel trees and fields so bright, 








And like a torrent gushing strong 

He sends through heaven his sudden song, 
A song that all dim thought destroys, 
And breathes o’er all its own wild joys. 


As on the Orphans hold their way 

agh the stillness of the dying day, 
Fairies might they seem who are returning, 
‘At the end of some allotted time, 

Unto their own immortal clime! 

Fach bearing in its lovely hand 

Some smail memorial of the land 

Where they, like common human frames, 
And call'd by gentle Christian names, 

For long had been sojourning ! 

Some litile fair insensate thing, 

Relic of chat wild ig! 

Bird that beneath a brighter spring 

Of its own vanish'd earth will sings 

Those harmless creatures that will glide 
Orr fasry vales in earthly snow, 

‘And from the faéry river’s flow 

Come forth more purcly beautified. 








Now with a wild and mournful song, 
The fair procession moves along, 
While, by that tune so sweet 

The little flock delighted, press 

As if with human tenderness 

Around the singer's feet. 

Up—up the gentle slope they wind, 
Leaving the laughing flowers behind 
‘That seem to court their stay. 

One moment on the top they stand, 
At the wild-unfolding vale’s command, 
—Then down into that faéry land 
Dream-like they sink away! 





—=—- 


LINES 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A PICTURE BY BERGREM, OF AN 
ASS 1N A STONM-SHOWER. 





Poor wretch! that blasted leafless tree, 
More frail and death-like even than thee, 
Can yield po shelter Co thy shivering form; 
The sleet, the rain, the wind of Heaven 

Full in thy face are caldly driven, 

As if thou wert alone the object of the storm, 





Yet child with cold, and drench’é with rain, 

Mild creature! thou dost not complain 

By sound or look of these ungracious skies ; 

Calmly as if ir friendly sbed, 

There stand'st thou, with unmoving head, 

‘And a grave, patient meekness in thy half-closed eyes. 


Long could my thoughtful spirit gaze 

On thee; nor am I loth te praise 

{lim who in moral mood this image drew ; 

And yet, m inks, that I could frame 

An image different, yet the same, 

More pleasing to the heart, and yet to Nature true. 





Behold a lane retired and green, 
Winding amid a forest-seene 
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With blooming furze in many a radiant heap ; 
There is a browsing Ass espied, 

One colt is frisking by her side, 

And one among her feet is safely stretch'd in sleep. 


And lo! a little maiden stands, 

With thistles in her tender hands, 

Tempting with kindly words the colt to eat; 

Or gently down before him lays, 

With words of solace and of praise, 

Pluck'd from th’ untrodden turf the herbage soft a 
sweet. : 

The summer sun is sinking down, 

Aud the peasants from the market-town 

With cheerful hearts are to their homes returning ; 

Groups of gay children too are there, 

Stirring with mirth the silent air, 

O'er all their eager eyes the light of laughter burning. 


The Ass hath got his burthen still! 

The merry elycs the panniers fill; 

Delighted there from side to side they swing : 

The creature heeds nor shout nor cail, 

But jogs on careless of them all, 

‘Whether in harmless sport they gaily strike or sing. 





A gipsey-group ! the secret wood 

Stirs through its leafy solitude, 

As wheels the dance to many a jocand tune ; 
Th. unpannier'd Ass slowly retires 

From the brown tents, and sparkling fires, 
And silently feeds on beneath the silent moon. 


‘The Moon sits o'er the huge oak tree, 

More pensive ‘mid this scene of glee 

That mocks the hour of beauty and of rest; 

The soul of all her softest rays 

On yonder placid creature plays, 

As if sho wish'd to cheer the hardships of the opprest. 


But now the silver moonbeams fade, 

And, peeping through a flowery glade, 

Tiush'd as a wild-bird’s nest, a cottage lies : 

An Ass stands meek and patient there, 

And by her side a spectre fair, 

To drink the balmy cup once more before she dies. 





With tenderest care the pitying dame 

Supports the dying maiden’s frame, 

And strives with laughing looks her heart to cheer; 
While playful children crowd around 

To catch her eye by smile or sound, 

Unconscious of the doom that waits their lady dear! 


I feel this mournful dream impart 

A holier image to my heart, 

For oft doth grief to thoughts sublime give birth: 

Diest creature! through the solemn night, 

1 see thee bathed in heavenly tight, 

Shed from that wondrous child—The Saviour of the 
Earth. 


Wheo flying Herod’s murd’rous rage, 
‘Thou on that wretched pilgrimage 
Didst gently near the virgin-mother lie; 





On thee the humble Jesus sate, 
When thousands rusl'd to Salem's gate 
To see ‘mid holy hymns the sinless man pass by. 


Happy thou wert, nor low thy praise, 

In peaceful patriarchal days, 

When countless tents slow pass'd from land to land 
Like elonds o'er heaven: the gentle race 

Such quiet scene dill meetly grace, 

Circling the pastoral camp in many a stately band. 


Poor wretch! my musing dream is o'er; 

Thy shivering form I view once more, 

And all the pains thy race is doom’d to prove; 
But they whose thoughtful spirits see 

The truth of life, will pause with me, 

And bless thee in a voice of gentleness and love! 





PRAYER TO SLEEP. 


O Genre Sleep ! wilt Thou lay thy head 
For one little hour on thy Lover's bed, 
And none but the silent stars of night 
Shall witness be to our delight! 


Alas! "tis said that the Couch must be 

OF the Eider-down that is spread for Thee, 
So, Lin my sorrow must lie alone, 

For mine, sweet Sleep! is a Couch of stone. 


Music to Thee I know is dear; 

‘Then, the saddest of music is ever here, 
For Grief sits with me in my cell, 

And she is a Syren who singeth well. 


But Thou, glad Sleep! lovest gladsome airs, 
And wil only come to thy Lover's prayers 
When the bells of merriment are ringing, 
And bliss with liquid voice is singing. 


Fair Sleep! so tong in thy beauty woo'd, 
No Rival hast Thou in my solitude; 

Be mine, my Love! and we two will lie 
Embraced for ever—or awake to die! 


Dear Sleep ! farewell!—hour, hour, hour, hour, 
Will slowly bring on the gleam of Morrow, 

But Thou art Joy's faithful Paramour, 

And lie wilt Thou not in the arms of Sorrow. 





ON READING 


MA CLARKSON’S HISTORY OF THE ABOLITION OF THE 
SLAVE TRADE. 


"Mio the august and never-dying light 
OF constellated spirits, who lave gain’d 

A thronc in heaven, by power of heavenly acts, 
And leave their names immortal and unchanged 
On earth, even as the names of Sun ard Moon, 
Sce’st thou, my soul! ‘mid all that radigut host 
One worthier of thy love and reverence, 

Than He, the fearless spirit who went forth, 
Mail'd in the armour of invineible faith, 

And hearing in his grasp the spear of truth, 
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rye aay or saye,—-went forth to wage, 
"| aginst the fierce array of bloody men, 
i Avar ce and ignorance, cruelty and hate, 

A h¢ly warfare! Deep within his soul, 
The groans of anguish, and the clank of chains, 
Dwelt ceaseless as a cataract, and 4ill'd 
‘The secret haunts and meditative prayer. 
Encirsled by the silence of the hearth, 
‘The evening silence of a happy home; 
Upon his midnight bed, when working soul 
Turns inward, and the steady flow of thought 
Is ail we feel of life ; in crowded rooms, 
Where mere sensation oft takes place of mind, 
And all time seems the present; in the sun, 
The joyful splendour of a summer-day; 
Or ‘neath the moon, the calm and gentle night; 
Where'er he moved, one vision ever fill'd 
His restless spirit. "T was a vision bright 
With colours born in Heaven, yet oh! bedimm’d 
With breath of sorrow, sighs, and tears, and bload! 
Before him lay a quarter of the world, 
A mighty Land, wash'd by unnumber‘d floods, 
Born in her bosom,——floods that to the sea 
Noll ocean-like, or in the central wilds 
Fade like the dim day melting into night ; 
Aland all teeming with the gorgeous show 
OF Nature in profuse magnificence! 
Valleys and groves, where untamed herds have ranged 
Without a master since the birth of time! 
Fountains and caves fill'd with the hidden light 
OF diamond and of ruby, only view'd 
With admiration by the unenvying sun! 
Millions of beings like himself he sees 


F | in stature and in soul,—the sons of God, 


Destined to do him homage, aud to lift 

Their fearless brows unto the burning sky, 
Stamp’d with his holy image! Noble shapes, 
Kings of the desert, men whose stately tread 
firings from the dust the sound of liberty! 
The vision fades not here; he sees the gloom 
That lies upon these kingdoms of the sun, 
And makes them darker than the dreary realms, 
Scarce-moving at the pole. A sluggish flow 
Attends those floods so great and beautiful, 
Rolling in majesty that none adores ! 

And Io! the faces of those stately men, 

Silent as death, or changed to ghastly shapes 
By madness and despair! Ilis ears are torn 
By shrieks and ravings, loud, and long, and wild, 
Or the deep-mutter'd curse of sullen hearts, 
Scorning in bitter woe their gnawing chains! 
He sees, and shuddering feels the vision true, 
A pale-faced band, who in his mother-iste 
First look’d upon the day, beneath its light 
Dare to he tyrants, and with coward deeds 
Sullying the glory of the Queen of Waves! 
He secs that famous Isle, whose very winds 
Dissolves like icicles the tyrant’s chains, 

On Afric bind them firm as adamant, 

Yet hoast, with false and hollow gratitude, 
Of all the trou}led nations of the earth 

That she alone ie/free! The awful sight 


| Applenatiim; he draws his loncly breath 


Without a tremor; for a voice is heard 
Breathed by no human lips,—heard by his sou!,— 
“| That he by Heaven is chosen to restore 








Mercy on earth, a mighty conqucror 

Over the sins and miseries of man, 

The work is done! the Niger's sullen waves 
ave heard the tidings,—and the orient Sun 
Bebolds them rolling on to meet his light 

In joyful beauty.—Tombat's epiry towers 

Are bright without the brightness of the day, 
And Houssg wakening from his age-long trance 
Of woe, amid the desert, smiles to hear 

The last faint echo of the blissful sound.— 








LINES WRITTEN ON OAK ISLAND, KILLARNEY, 


Far in the heart of Island solitude 

Our Tent was pitch’d, beneath a Grove of Oaks. 
A scene more solemn never Hermit chose 

Yor penitence and prayer; nor pensive Bard 
Wept over, dreaming of his dying hour 

And the happy stillness of a sylvan grave, 

That ancient wood was breathless as a tomb, 
Save when the Stock-love in his central haunt 
Awakening suddenly a loud deep song, 

Startled the silence, ev'n as with a peal 

Of faint and far-off Thunder. From the door 
OF our Jone Tent, thus wildly-canopicd, 

Down to the Lake-side, gently sloped a Bank, 
Like the heaved bosom of the sea-green wave; 
Where the pure waters of a crescent Bay 

Kiss'd with a murmuring joy the fragrant heath, 
Jmpurpled with its bloom, On either side, 

As emulons of that refulgent Bank, 

Hills brighly-girdled with green arbutus-groves 
Rose up to Heaven ; yet bow'd their lofty heads 
In homage to that Mountgin' where the Bird 
Of Jove abides, Right in the front he spread 
His Cliffs, his Caverns, and his streamy Glens, 
Flinging an air of wild sublimity 

Over Beauty's quiet home! Yet, not exiled 

‘Was that fair spirit from the home she loved. 
Her sweet smile trembled on the o’ershadow'd wave 
Even at the mountain's foot; like dew it lay 

On the relenting sternness of the Rocks ; 

The black and sullen entrances of Caves 
Dropp’d wild-flowers at her bidding ; ere it reachul 
Her ear, the tamult of the Cataract 

Was pleasant music ; but her perfect bliss 

Came from the clear btue sky, and from the clouds 
‘That seem'd eternal in their depth of rest. 


I closed mine eye, that undisturb’d by sense 

Of outward objects, F might gaze and gaze 

On that transcendant landscape, as it lay 
Dreamingly imaged in my happy soul. 

But alt seem’d wavering as the restless Sea, 

Or the white morning-mist. Soon darkness veil'd 
The far-withdrawing Vision, and a blank 

Like blindness or decay of memory 

Brooded where all those glorious things had shone. 


Up started Fancy from her dreamless sleep! 
For lo! the loveliest of all earthly Lakes 
| (And let me breathe thy name so beautiful, 
! Winander!) lay before me, in the Hight 
OF the sweet Harvest-moon. She, gracious Queen, 


§ Eagle-moaptain. 
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Hung motionless above the liquid vale, 
To her as dear as her own native Heaven! 

The cliffs that tower round that romantic shore 
Seem'd jealous of her love, and gave their breasts 
To meet her tender siniles: each shaded Bay, 
Bright with the image of its guardian Star, 

To catch one glimpse seem’d opening its fair trees; 
Detighting in ler mild and placid eye 

The whispering Islands softly hyinn'd ber praise : 
Gladly had all the Woods reveal'd their depths 

To the Spirit glimmering on their topmost boughs; 
And the far Mountains that by day appear 

So stern and frowning, by her power subdued, 
Flung down their mighty bulks into repose, 

Like Genii by enchantment lutl'd asleep ! 

Then, as if wafted on an Angel's wing, 
Wondering I found myself beneath the shade 

OF my own Sycamore, that from its heart 

Did sing a mournful and pathetic strain, 
Gladsome withal! a strain that lowly breathed 

« Welcome, O Wanderer! welcome to thy Home!» 
A light was in my cottage—1 beheld 

A shadow move across it—then | heard 

A soft step gently stealing through the gloom. 
Long was the silence that egchain’d our souls! 
For by his own sweet Fire, a Husband sat 

Once more! sat gazing on his first-born Child, 
‘Who on his sinless Mother's happy breast 

An emblem seem'd of Innocence in Heaven! 








THE FALLEN OAK, 
A VISION, 


SCENE, A WOOD, NEAR KESWICK, 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


BELONGING TO 


Benearn the shadow of an ancient oak, 
Dreaming I lay, far ’mid a solemn wood, 

When a noise tike thunder stirr'd the solitde, 
And from that trance I suddenly awoke! 

A noble tree came crashing to the ground, 
Through the dark forest opening out a glade ; 
While all its hundred branches stretching round, 
Crush’d the tall hazels in its ample shade. 
Methought, the vanquish’d monarch as he died 
Utter'd a groan: white loud and taunting cheers 
The woodmen raised o'er him whose stabborn pride 
Hlad braved the scasons for a hundred years. 

It scem'd a savage shout, a senseless scorn, 

Nor long prevail’d amid the awful gloom ; 

Sad took'd the forest of her glory shorn, 
Reverend with age, yet bright in vigour’s bloom, e 
Slain in his hour of strength, a giant in his tomb. 


T closed mitie eyes, nor could I brook to gaze 
Gn the wild havoc in one moment done; 
Hateful to me shone forth the blessed sun, 

As through the new-form’d void he pour'd his rays. 
Then rose a dream before my sleeping soul ! 

A wood-nymph tearing her dishevell’d hair, 
And wailing loud, from a long vista stole, 

And eyed the ruin with a fixed despair. 

The velvet moss, that bathed its roots in green, 
For many a bappy day had been her seat: 
Than valley wide more dear this secret scene ; 
—She asked no music but the rustling sweet 





OF the rejoicing leaves; now, all is gone, 

That touch'd the Dryad’s heart with pure delight. 

Soon shail the axe destroy her fallen throne, 

Tis leaves of gold, its bark so glossy bright— 

—But now she hastes away,—deuth-sickening at the 
sight! : 


A nobler shape supplied the Dryad’s place ; 
Soon as ! saw the spirit in her eye, 

1 knew the mountain-goddess, Liberty, 

And in adoring reverence veil'd my face. 

Smiling she stood beside the prostrate oak, 

While a stera picasure swell’d her lofty breast, 

And thus, methought, in thrilling accents spoke— 

« Not long, my darling Tree! must he thy rest! 
Clorious thou wert, when towering through the skies 
In winter-storms, or summer's balmy breath; 

And thou, my Tree! shalt gloriously arise, 

In life ic, terrible in death ! 

For thou shalt tloat above the roaring wave, 

Where flags denouncing battle stream afar ;— 

Thou wert, from birth, devoted to the brave, 

And thou shalt sail on like a blazing atar, 

Bearing victorious Nxtson through the storins of war !> 











NATURE OUTRAGED. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO ROBERT SYM, ESQ. 
EDINBURGH. 


Once, on the very gentlest stillest day 

That ever Spring did in her gladness breathe 
O'er this detightful earth, I left my home 
With a beloved friend, who ne'er before 
Had been among these monntains,—but whose heart, 
Led hy the famous poets, througl the air 
Serene of Nature oft had voyaged, 

On fancy's wing, and in her magic bowers 
Reposed, by wildest music sung to sleep: — 
So that, enamour'd of the imaged forms 

Of beauty in his soul, with holiest zeal 

He longed to hail the fair original, 

And do her spiritual homage. B 











That bis love 
Might, consonant to Nature's dictate wise, 
From quict impulse grow, and to the power 
Of meditation and connecting thought, 
Rather than startling glorics of the vyc, 
Owe its enthronement in his inmost heart, 
[ted him to behold a litle lake, 
Which 1 so often in my lonely walks 
Had visited, but never yet had seen 
One human being on its banks, that I 
Thought it mine own almost, so thither took 
‘My friend, assured he could not chuse but love 
A scene so loved by me! 





Before we reached 
The dell wherein this little lake doth sleep; 
Into involuntary praise of all 7 
Its pensive loveliness, my happy heart . 
Would frequent burst, and from those lyric songs. ' 
That, sweetly warbling round the pastoral hanks ~~ 
Of Grasamere, on-its silver waves huve shed 
The undying sunshine of a poet's soul, 
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J breathed such touching strains as suited well 
‘Tze mild spring-day, and that secluded scene, 
Towards which, in full assurance of delight, 
‘Wa two then walked in peace. q 


On the green slope 
Of a romantic glade we sat us down, 
Ainid the fragrance of the yellow broom, 
While o'er our heads the weeping birch-tree stream’d 
Its branches, arching like a fountain-shower, 
Then look’d towards the lake, with hearts prepared 
For the warm reception of all lovely forms 
Enrobed-in loveliest radiance, such as oft 
Had steep'd my spirit in a holy calm, 
And made it by the touch of purest joy 
Still as an infant's dream. 


Bat where had fled 
The paradise heloved in former days! 
I look’d upon the countenance of my friend, 
Wha, Jost in strange and sorrowful surprise, 
Could scarce forbear to smile. Is this, he cried, 
The one retreat, where from the secret top 
OF Helicon, the wild-eyed muse descends 
To bless thy slumbers? this the virgin scene 
Where beauty smiles in undisturbed peace ? 


I Jook’d again: but never did over gaze, 
At last returning from some foreign clime, 
With more affectionate sorrow on the face 
That he loft fair in youth, than I did gaze 
On the alter’d features of my darting vale, 
That, ‘mid the barbarous outrages of art, 
Retain’d, I ween, a heavenly character 
That nothing could destroy. Yet much was lost, 
Of its original brightness: Much was there, 
Marring that spirit I remember'd once 
Perfectly beautiful, The meadow field, 
That with its rich and placid verdure lay 
Even like a sister-lake, with nought to break e 
The smoothness of its bosom, save the swing : 
OF the hoar Canna, ar, more snowy white, 
The young lamb frisking in the joy of life,— 
Oh! grief! a garden, all unlike, 1 ween, 
To that where bloom'd the fair Hesperides, 
Usurp’d the seat of Nature, while a wall 
Of most bedazzling splendour, o'er whose height, 
‘The little bieds, content to flit along 
From bush to bush, could never dare to fly, 
Preserved from those who knew no ill intent, 
Fruit-treestexotic, and flowers passing rare, 
Less lovely far than many a one that bloom'd 
Unnoticed in the woods. 








And lo! a house, 
An elegant villa! in the Grecian style! 
Doubtless contrived by some great architect 
Who had an Attic soul; and in the shade 
Of Academe or the Lyceum walk’d, 
Forming conceptions fair and beautiful. 
Blessed for ever be the sculptor’s art! 
Ic hath crested juardian deities 
To shield the holy building,—heathen gods 
and goddesses, at which the peasant stares 
‘With most perplexing wonder ; and light Fauns 
That the good owner's unpoetic soul 


Could not among the umbrage of the groves 
Imagine, here, for ever in his sight, 
In one unwearied posture frisk in stone. 


My friend, quoth {, forgive these words of mine, 
That haply seem more sportive than becomes 

A soul that feels for Nature's sanctity 

Thus blindly outraged ; but when evil work 
Admits no remedy, we then are glad 

Even from ourselves to hide, in mirth constrain’d, 
An unavailing sorrow. Oh! my friend, 

Hadst thou beheld, as I, the glorious rock 

By that audacious mangion hid for ever, 
—Glorious 1 well might call it, with bright bands 
Of flowers, and weeds as beautiful as flowers 
Refulgent,—crown’d, a8 with a diadem, 

With oaks that loved their birth-place, and alive 
With the wild tones of echo, bird, and bee,— 
Thou couldst have wept to think that paltry Art 
Could so prevail o’er Nature, and weak man 

‘Thus stand hetween thee and the works of God. 
Well might the Naiad of that stream complain! 
The glare of diy hath driven her from her jaunts, 
Shady no more; The woodman’s axe hath clear'd 
The useless lazels where the linnet hung 

Her secret nest; and yon hoar waterfall, 

Whose misty spray rose through the freshen'd leaves 
‘To heaven, like Nature’s incense, and whose sound 
Came deaden’d through the multitude of boughs 
Like a wild anthem by some spirit sung, 

Now Sooks as cheerless as the late-left snow 

Upon the mountain’s breast, and sends a voice, 
From the bare rocks, of dreariness and woe! 

Sce! farther down the streamlet, art hath framed 
A delicate cascade! The channel stones, 

Uallow'd by rushing waters, and more green 

Even than the thought of greenness in the soul, 
Are gone; and pebbles, carefully arranged 

By size and colour, at the bottom lic 

Imprison'd ; while a smooth and shaven lawn, 
With graceful gravel walks most serpentine, 
Surrounds the noisy wonder, and sends up 

A snile of scorn unto the rocky fells, 

Where, ’mid the rough fern, bleat the shelter'd sheep. 








Oft bath the poet's eye on these wild fells 
Beheld entrancing visions ;—but the cliffs, 
In unscaled majesty, must frown no more ; 
No more the coves profound draw down the soul 
Into their stern dominion : even the clouds, 
Floating or settling on the mountain’s breast, 
Must be adored no more :—far other forms 
Delight his gaze, to wbom, alas, belongs 
This luckiess vale !—On every eminence, 
Smiles some gay image of the builder's soul, 
Watch-Lower or summer-house, where oft, at eve, 
He meditates to go, with book in hand, 
And read in solitude ; or weather-cock, 
To tell which way the wind doth blow ; or fort, 
Commanding every station in the vale_ 
Where enemy might encamp, and from whose height 
A gaudy flag might flutter, when he heara 
With a trne British pride of Frenchmen slain, 
Ten thousand in one battle, lying grim 
By the brave English, their dead conquerors! 

a7. 
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Such was the spirit of the words I used Nor yet when the Moon, like a pilgrim fair, | 
On witnessing such sacrilege. We turned ’Mid star and planet journeyed slow, 
Homewards in silence, even as from the grave And, mellowing the stillness of the air, 

Of one in early youth untimely dead, Smiled on the world below;— 
And all that to my pensive friend I said That, Metnose! "mid thy mouldering pride, 
Upon our walk, were some few words of grief, All breathless and alone, 
That thoughtleasness and folly, in one day, Igrasp'd the dreams to day denied, 
Coutd render vain the mystic processes High dreams of ages gone!— 
OF Nature, working for a thousand years Had unshirieved guilt for one moment been there, 
The work of love and beauty ; so that Heaven His lieart had turn’d to stone! 
Might shed its gracious dews upon the earth, For oft, though felt no moving gale, 
Its aunshine and its rain, till Jiving flowers Like restless ghost in glimmering shroud, 
Rose up in myriads to attest its power. Through lofty Oriel opening pate 
But, in the midst of this glad jubilee, Was seen the hurrying cloud ; 
A blinded mortal came, and with a nod, And, at doubtful distance, each broken wall 
Thus rendering ignorance worse than wickedness, Frown’d black as bier’s mysterious pall 
Bid his base servants « tear from Nature's book From mountain-eave helield by ghastly secr; 
A blissful leaf with worst impiety.» Itseem’d as if sound had ceased to be; 

Nor dust from arch, nor leaf from tree, 

If thou, whose heart has listen’d to my song, Relieved the noiseless ear, 

From Nature hold’st some fair inheritance The owl had sailed from her silent tower, 
Like that whose mournful ruins 1 deplore, ‘Tweed hush'd his weary wave, 
Remember that thy birth-right doth impose The time was midnight’s moonless hour, 
High duties on thee, that must be perform’d, My seat a dreaded Douglas’ grave! 
Else thou canst not be happy. Thou must watch 
With holy zeal o'er NaturéWhile she sleeps, My being was sublimed by joy, 
That nought may break her rest; her waking smiles My heart was hig, yet I could not weep; 
Thou must preserve and worship ; and the gloom 1 felt that God would ne'er destroy 
“That sometimes lies like night upon her face, The mighty in their tranced sleep. 
Creating awful thoughts, that gloom must hush Within the pile no common dead ‘ 
‘The beatings of thy heart, as if it lay Lay blended with their hindred mould; Ps 
Like the dread shadow of eternity. ‘Theirs were the hearts that pray'd, or bled, 
Beauteous thy home upon this beauteous earth, In cloister dim, on death-plain red, 
And God hath given it to thee : therefore, learn The pious and the bold. 
The laws by which the Eternal doth sublime There sl¢pt the saint whose holy strains 
And sanctify his works, that thou mayst see Brought seraphs round the dying hed; 
The hidden glory veiled from vulgar eyes, And there the warrior, who to chains 
And by the homage of enlighten'd love, Ne'er stoop’d his crested head. 
Repay the power that blest thee. Thou shouldst stand felt my spirit sink or swell 
Oft-times amid thy dwelling place, with awe vith patriot rage or lowly fear, 
Stronger than love, even like a pious man As battle-trump, or convent-bell, 
Who in some great cathedral, while the chaunt Rung in my tranced car. 
OF hymns is in his soul, no more beholds But dreams prevail'd of loftier mood, 
The pillars rise august and beautiful, When stern beneath the chancel high 
Nor the dim grandeur of the roof that hangs My country’s spectre-monarch stood, 
Far, far above his head, but only sees All sheath'd in glittering panoply; 
The opening heaven-gates, and the white-robed bands Then I thought with pride what noble blood 
Of spirits prostrate in adoring praise. Had flow'd for the hills of liberty. 
So shalt thou to thy death-hour find a friend, 
A gracious friend in Nature; and thy name, High the resolves that fill the brain 
As the rapt traveller through thy fair domains With transports trembling upon pain, * 
Oft-lingering journeys, shall with gentle voice When the veil of time is rent in ewain, 
Be breathed amid the solitude, and link’d That hides the glory past! 
With those enlighten’d spirits that promote ‘The seene may fade that gave them birth, 
The happiness of others by their own, But they perish not with the perishing earth, 
‘The consummation of all earthly joy. For ever shall they ast. : 
And higher, F ween, is that mystic might 
‘That comes to the soul from the silent night, 
‘ When she walks, like a disembodied spirit, 
MELROSE -SEREY., Through realms her sister shades inherit, 
Ir was not when the Sun through the glittering sky, And soft as the breath of those blessed Howers 
In summer's joyful majesty, That smile in [eaven’s unfading bowers, 
Look'd from his cloudless height;— With love and awe, a voice she jiears a 
J¢ was not when the Sun was sinking down, Murmuring assurance of immortal years. e 
And tinging the ruin's mossy brown In hours of loncliness and woe 
With gleams of ruddy light ;— Which even the best and wisest know, 
, 
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How leaps the lighten’d heart to seize 
On the bliss that comes with dreams like these! 
As fair before the mental eye 

» The pomp and beauty of the dream return, 
Dejected virtue calms her aigh, 

And leans resign’d on memory’s urn. 

She feels how weak is mortal pain, 

When each thought that starts to life again 
Tells that she hath not lived in vain. 


For Solitude, hy Wisdom woo'd, 
Is ever mistress of delight, 
And even in gloom or tumult view'd, 
She sanctifies their living blood 
Who learn her lore aright. 
The dreams her awful face imparts 
Unhallowed mirth destroy; 
Her griefs bestow on noble hearts 
A nobler power of joy. 
While hope and faith the soul thus fill, 
We smile at chance distress, 
And drink thé cup of human ill 
In stately happiness, 
Thus even where death his empire keeps 
Life holds the pageant vain, 2 
And where the lofty spirit sleeps, 
There lofty visions reign. 
Yea, often to night-wandering man 
A pow’r fate’s dim decrees to scan, 
Th lonely trance by bliss is given; 
And midoight’s starless silence rolls 
A giant vigour through our souls, 
That stamps us sone of Heaven. 


Then, Mstrosz! Tomb of heroes old! 
Blest be the hour 1 dwelt with thee; 
The visions that can ne'er be told 
That only poets in their joy can see, 
The glory borne above the sky 
The deep-felt weight of sanctity! 
Thy massy towers I view no more 
Through brooding darkness rising hoar, 
Like a broad line of light dim seen 
Some sable mountain-cleft between ! 
Since that dread hour, hath human thought 
A thousand gay creations brought 
Before my earthly eye; 
Ito the world have lent an ear, 
Delighted all the while to hear 
The voice of poor mortality. 
Yet, not the less dotl: there abide 
Deep in my soul a holy pride, 
That knows by whom it was bestow'd, 
Lofty to man, but low to God; 
Such pride ag hymning angels clicrish, 
Blest in the blaze where man would perish. 


LINES WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 


An me! in dreams of struggling dread, 
Let foolish icars no more be shed, 
Tears wept on bended knee, 

Though years of absence slowly roll 
Between us and some darling soul 
Who lives upon the sea! 


‘Weep, weep nat for the mariner, 

Though distant far he roam, 

And have no lovely resting-place 

That he can call his home. 

Friends-hath he in the wilderness, 

And with those friends he lives in bliss 
Without one pining sigh! 

‘The waves that round his vessel crowd, 
The guiding star, the breezy cloud, 

‘The music of the sky. 

And, dearer even than Heaven's sweet light, 
He gazes on that Wonder bright, 

When sporting with the gales, 

Or lying in a beauteous sleep 

Above her shacow in the deep, 

—The Ship in which he sails. 

‘Then weep not for the mariner! 

He needeth not thy tears; 
From his soul the Ocean's midnight voice 
Dispels all mortal fears. 

Quietly slumber shepherd-men 

In the silence of some inland glen, 

Lull'd hy the gentlest sounds of air and earth ; 
Yet as quietly rests the maciner, 

Nor wants for dreams as melting fair 

Amid the Ocean’s mirth. 








THE NAMELESS STREAM. 


Gertie as dew, a summer shower 

In beauty bathed tree, herb, and flower, 
And told the stream to murmur on 
With quicker dance and livelier tone, 
The mist lay steady on the fell, 

While lustre steep’d each smiling dell, 
Such wild and fairy contrast made 

The magic power of light and shade. 
Through trees a little bridge was seen, 
Glittering with yellow, red, and green, 
As o'er the moss with playful glide 

The sun-beam danced from side to side, 
And made the ancient arch to glow 
Various as Heaven's reflected bow. 
Within the dripping grove was heard 
Rustle or song of joyful bird ; 

The stir of rapture fill'd the air 

From unseen myriads mingling there ; 
Life lay entranced in sinless mirth, 
And Nature's hymn swam o'er the carth ! 





In this sweet hour of peace and love, 

I chanced from restless joy to move, 
When by my side a being stood 

Fairer than Naiad of the flood, 

Or her who ruled the forest scene 

In days of yore, the Huntress Queen. 
Wildness, subdued by quiet grace, 

Play'd o'er the vision’s radiant face, 
Radiant with spirit fit to steer 

Her flight around the starry sphere, 

Yet, willing to sink down in rest 

Upon a guardian mortal breast. 

Her cycs were rather soft than bright, 
And, when a smile half-closed their light, 
They scem'd amid the yleara divine 

Like stars scarce seen through fair moonshine! 
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While ever, as with sportive air, 

She lightly waved her clustering hair, 
A thousand gleams the motion made, 
Danced o'er the auburn’s darker shade. 


O Marr! I had known thee long, 
Amid the gay, the thoughtless throug, 
Where mien leaves modesty behind, 
And manner takes the place of mini 
Where woman, though delightful still, 

Quits Nature's ease for Fashion's skill, 

Hides, by the gaudy gloss of art, 

The simple beauty of her heart, 

And, born to lift our souls to heaven, 

Strives for the gaze despised when giver, 
Forgets her being’s godlike power 

To shine the wonder of an hour, 

Oft had I sigh’d to think that thou, 

An angel fair, couldst stoop so low; 

And as with light and aicy pride, 

*Mid worldly souls I saw thee glide, 

‘Wasting those smiles that love with tears 
Might live on all his blessed years, 

Regret rose from thy causeless mirth, 

That Heaven could thus be stain’d by Earth. . 





O vain regret! I should have known, 
Thy son! was strung to loftier tone ; 
That wisdom bade thee joyful range 
Through worldly paths thou couldst not clange, 
And look with glad and sparkling ve. 
Even on life's careless vanity. 

But now, thy being’s inmost blood 
Felt the deep power of solitude: 

From Heaven a sudden glory broke, 
And all thy angel soul awoke. 

T hail'd the impulse from above, 

And friendship was sublimed to love. 
Fair are the vales that peaceful sleep 
"Mid mountain-silence lone and deep, 
Sweet narrow lines of fertile earth, 
"Mid frowns of horror, smiles of mirth! 
Fair too the fix'd and floating cloud, 
‘The light obscure by eve bestowed, 
‘The sky’s blue stillness, and the breast 
Of Jakes, with ali that stillness blest. 
But dearer to my heart and eye, 

Than valley, mountain, lake, or sky, 
One Nameless Stream, whose happy flow 
Blue as the heavens, or white as snow, 
And gently-swelling sylvan side 

By Mary's presence beautified, 

Tell ever of expected years, 

The wish that sighs, the bliss that fears, 
‘Till tanght at last no more to roam, 

I worship the bright Star of Home. 








ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Eng Margaret was three months old, 
Her Father laid her in the mould ! 
Poor Babe! ler fleeting visit here 
Was mark’d by many a sigh and tear, 
And sudden starts of unknown pain 
Oft eeem'd to shake her little brain! 











Searcely unto her ear was known 

A yearning Mother's gentle tone; 

She could not by her smiles repay 
The sleepless night, the anxious day; 
And yet, at times, her eyes would rest 
‘With gladness on that Mother's breast, 
And sinking, with a murmur there, 
Like a hush‘d stir of vernal air, 

We saw her little bosom move 

Blest by the genial fount of Love! 


Gently the stroke of death did come, 
And sent her to a heaventy home ; 

Ev'n like the wild larp’s transient strain, 
She slept—and never woke again ! 

And now, beneath her spotless shroud, 
Like a pale star behind a cloud, 

Or a young Flower that dies in May, 
Chill'd by hoar-frost—the Baby lay. 
Ah, me! it was a sad delight, 

Through the dim stillness of the night, 
While grief the glimmering air possest, 
To mark her litde bed of rest: 

The sweet Child bore no fooks of death, 
She seem’d alive, though ‘reft of breath ; 
Her lips retained their sunay glow, 

But her cold cheek was pale as snow! 
While thus she lay, no painful trace 
Broke the fair silence of her face ; 

But something Tike a smile did play 
Over the dead insensate clay, 

As if a happy dream had shed 

A halo round that guiltles¢ head. 


At morning light we took our way, 

To drop the dear Babe in the clay. 

No mourners might that corse attend, 

Save Father—Servant—Neighbour—Friend; 

For none but real weepers gave 

A blessing to mine Infant's grave. 

The vernal noon was soft and mild, 

Meet for the funeral of a child ; 

Round the small grave the sunbeams stole, 

Pure as the Infant's sainted soul ! 

And th’ opening heavens appear’d to shed 
1 lustre o'er the dead, 

unfolding buds of Spring 

Sustain’d our quict sorrowing ; 

For wide o'er the rejoicing Earth 

Wild flowers were springing in their mirth, 

OF many a bright and heavenly dye, 

Emblems of sinless Infancy. 

Oh! faiver, sweeter far than they, 

My Flower now dropt into the clay! 

Shut by the sod roof, smooth and even, 

Her blossoms from the dews of heaven! 










When evening came, the silent hearth, 
Two nights before alive with mirth, 
With dim and languid lustre shone, 
As if it knew our Babe was gone. 

At once our spirits felt beguiled 

Of grief —~we spake not of our child— 
Yet every word we sofily said, 

Told that our thoughts were with the dead. 
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I look’d into the Mother's face, 
And a calm smile had taken place 
Of tears, by Jesu’s self approved ! 
, Our only Child, so much beloved, 
Had left us for a cradle blest 
Beyond a mortal mother's breast.— 
We knew—we felt that God was kind— 
What awful bliss to be resigned! 


And is our Home a silent cell 

Moved only by the passing-bell, 

That on that May-day morning clear 
All our kind Village wept to hear? 
No—it is filled from morn till night 
With smiles, shouts, dances of delight. 
And songs of nature's bursting glee, 
And wild Elves’ mimic minstrelsy: 
And rosy cheeks are sparkling there, 
And orbs glide by of golden hair ; 

And with arms wreathed in loving ring, 
While Innocence is dallying 


With that bright shape-—her brother Joy! 


—Who gave them may again destroy— 
But dance along ye blithesome crew, 
And I will join the pastime too ; 

For whether on Life's mystic Tree 

Fair Blossoms shine resplendently, 

Or one chill blast of passing air 

Hath swept its broken branches bare, 


The tempests blow—the sunbeams shine, 


Alike, from Mercy’s awful Shrine, 





ART AND NATURE. 


Sytrg-Lixe, and with a graceful pride, 

J saw the wild Louisa glide 

Along the dance’s glittering row, 

With footsteps soft as falling snow. 

On all around her smiles she pour'd, 

And though by all admired, adored, 

She seem'd to hold the homage light, 

And careless claim’d it as her right. 

With syren voice the Lady sung : 

Love on her tones enraptured hung, 

While timid awe and fond desire 

Came blended from her witching lyre. 

While thus, with unresisted art, 

‘The Enchantress melted every heart, 

Amid the glance, the sigh, the smile, 

Herself, unmoved and cold the while, 
« With inward pity eyed the scene, 

Where all were subjects—she a Queen ! 


Again, ¥ saw that Lady fair: 

Oh! what a beauteous change was there! 
Jn a sweet cottage of ler own 

She sat, and she was all alone, 

Save a young child she sung to rest 
On its soft bed, her fragrant breast. 
‘With happy siniles and happy sighs, 
She kisy'd the infant's closing eyes, 
Then, o’er him in the cradle laid, 
Moved her dear lips as if she pray'd. 
She bleas'd him in his father's name : 
Lo! to her side that father came, 








And, in a voice subdued and mild, 

He bless'd the mother and her child! 

¥ thought upon the proud saloon, 

And that Enchantress Queen; but soon, 
Far-off Art's fading pageant stole, 

‘And Nature fill'd my thoughtful soul ! 





LINES WRITTEN IN A THiGHLAND ‘GLEN. 


‘To whom belongs this Valley fair, 
‘That steeps beneath the filmy air, 
Even like a living Thing? 
Silent,—as Infant at the breast,— 
Save a still sound that speaks of rest, 
That streamlet's murmuring ! 


‘The Heavens appear to love this vale; 

Here clouds with scarce-seen motion sail, 
Or ‘mid the silence lie! 

By tbat blue arch, this heauteous Earth 

*Mid Evening’s hour of dewy mirth 
Seems bound unto the sky. 


O} that this lovely Vale were mine! 
Then, from glad youth to calm dceline, 
My years would gently glide; 
Hope would rejoice in endless Dreams, 
And memory's oft-returning gleams 
By Peace be sanctified. 


There would unto my soul be given, 
From presence of that gracious Heaven, 
A Piety sublime; 
And thoughts would come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 
Eternity of Time! 


And did I ask to whom belong’d 

This Vale?—I feel that I have wrong’d 
Nature's most gracious soul ! 

She spreads her glories o’er the Earth, 

And all ber Children from their birth 
Are joint-heirs of the whole! 


Yea! long as Nature's humblest Child 
Hath kept her Temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice, 
's fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a Monarch, and his Throne 

Js built amid the skies! 











THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 


Basing her Babe, who sweetly slept, 
A widow'd mother sat and wept 
O’er years of love gone by; 
And as the sobs thick-gathering came, 
She murmur'd her dead Husband’s name 
“Mid that sad lullaby. 


Well might that lullaby be ead, 

For not one single friend she had 
On this cold-hearted Earth ; 

The sea will not give back its prey— 

And they were wrapt in foreign clay 
‘Who gave the Orphan birth. 
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Stedfastly as a star doth look 

Upon a little murmuring brook, 
She gazed upon the bosom 

And fair brow of her sleeping Son— 

« O mercifal Heaven! when I am gone 
Thine is this earthty blossom '» 


While thus she sat~a sunbeam broke 
Into the room ;—the Babe awoke, 

And from his cradle smited ! 
Ah me! what kindling smiles met there 
1 know not whether was more fair, 

The Mother or her Child ! 


With joy fresh-sprung from short alarms, 
The smiler stretched his rosy arms, 
And to her bosom leapt— 
All tears at once were swept away, 
And said a face as bright as day,— 
« Forgive me! that 1 wept!» 


’ 
Sufferings there are from Nature sprung, 


Ear hath not heard, nor Poet’s tongue 
May venture to declare; 
But this as Holy Writ is sure, 
+ The griefs she bids us here endure 
She can herself repair!» 
—— 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF WASTWATER, 
A STORM, 


DURING 


Tuene is a lake hid far among the hills, 

That raves around the throne of solitude, 

Not fed by gentle streams, or playful rills, 

But headlong cataract and rushing flood. 

There, gleam no lovely hues of hanging wood, 
No spot of sunshine lights her sullen side; 

For horror shaped the wild in wrathful mood, 
And o'er the tempest heaved the mountain's pride. 
Jf thon art one, in dark presumption blind, 
Who vainly deem’st no spirit tike to thine, 

That lofty genius deifies thy mind, 

Fall prostrate here at Nature’s stormy shrine, 
And as the thunderous scene disturbs thy heart, 
Lift thy changed eye, and own how low thou art. 


———— 
i SONNET. 

WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF WASTWATER, DURING 
A CALM. 


Is this the Lake, the cradle of the storms, 
‘Where silence never times the mountain-roar, 
Where poets fear their self-created forms, 

Or, sunk in trance severe, their God adore? 

Is this the Lake, for ever dark and loud 

‘With wave and tempest, cataract and cloud? 
Wondrous, 0 Nature! is thy sovereign power, 
That gives to horror hours of peaceful mirth; 
For here might beauty build her summer-bower! 
Lol where yon rainbow spans the smiling earth, 
And, clothed in glory, through a silent shower 
The mighty Sun comes forth, a godlike birth ; 
While, ‘neath his loving eye, the gentle Lake 
Lies like a sleeping child too blest to wake! 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT, ON HELM-CRAG. 


Go up among the mountains, when the storm 

OF midnight howls, but go in that wild mood 
When the soul loyes tumultuous solitude ; 

And through the haunted air, each giant form 
OF swinging pine, black rock, or ghostly cloud, 
That veils some fearful cataract tumbling loud, 
Seems to thy breathless heart with life embued. 
“Mid those gaunt, shapeless things thou art alone! 
The mind exists, thinks, trembles through the ear, 
‘The memory of the human world is gone, 

And time and space seem living only here. 

Ol! worship thon the visions then made known, 
While sable glooms round Nature's temple roll, 
And her dread anthem peals into thy soul. 








SONNET. 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS, 


Lisr! white I tel! what forms the mountain’s voice ! 
~The storms are up ; and from yon sable cloud 
Down rush the rains; while ‘inid the thunder loud 
The viewless eagles in wild screams rejoice. 

The echocs answer to the unearthly noise 

Of hurling rocks that, plunged into the Lake, 

Send up a sullen groan ; from clefts and caves, 

As of half-tnurder'd wretch, lark ! yells awake, 

Or red-eyed frensy as in chains he raves. 

‘fhese form the mountain's voice; these, heard at night, 
Distant from human being’s known abode, 

To earth some spirits bow in cold affright, 

But some they lift to glory and to God. 





SONNET. 
THE EVENING-CLOUD. 


A ctoup lay cradled near the setting sun, ! 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow : 
Long had I watch’d the glory moving on 

O'er the still radiance of the Lake below. 
Tranquil its spirit seem'd, and floated slow! 
Even in its very motion, there was rest: 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 
‘Wafted the traveller to the beauteous West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed sou! ! 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given; 
And by the breath of mercy made to rolk 

Right onwards to the golden gates of Heaven, 
Where, to the eye of Faith, it peaceful ties, 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON THE SABBATH-DAY. 


Wary by God's inward light, a happy child, 

I walk’d in joy, as in the open air, 

It seem’d to my young thought the Sabbath smiled 
With glory and with love. So still, so fair, 

‘The Heavens look’d ever on that hallow'd morn, 
That, without aid of memory, something there 
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Rad surely told me of its glad return, 
How did my little heart at evening burn, 
‘When, fondly seated on my father’s knee, 
Taught by the lip of love, I breathed the prayer, 
Warm from the fount of infant piety! 
Much is my spirit changed ; for years have brought 
Inteneer feeling and expanded thought; 
| Yet, must I envy every child I see! 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN ON SKIDDAW, DURING A TEMPEST. 


Iv was a dreadful day, when late I pass'd 

O'er thy dim vastness, Sxippaw !—Mist and cloud 
Each subject Fell obscured, and rushing blast 

To thee made darling music, wild and loud, 
Thou Mountain-Monarch! Rain in torrents play'd, 
As when at sea a wave is borne to Heaven, 

A watery spire, then on the crew dismay'd 

Of reeling ship with downward wrath is driven. 

J could have thonght that every living form 

Had fled, or perish’d in that savage storm, 

So desolate the day. To me were given 

Peace, calmness, joy: then to myself I said, 

Can grief, time, chance, or elements control 
Man's charter’d pride, the Liberty of soul? 


— 


SONNET. 


1 wannaa’n lonely, like a pilgrim sad, 

O'er mountains known but to the eagle’s gaze; 
Yet, my hush'd heart, with Nature’s beauty glad, 
Slept in the shade, or gloried in the blaze. 
Romantic vales stole winding to my eye 

In gradual loveliness, like rising dreams ; 

Fair, nameless tarns, that seem to blend with sky 
Rocks of wild majesty, and elfin streams. 

How strange, methought, I should have lived so near, 
Nor ever worshipp'd Nature's altar here! 

Strange! say not so—hid from the world and thee, 
Though in the midst of life their spirits move, 
Thousands enjoy in holy liberty 

The silent Eden of unenvied Love! 








SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON THE EVENING I REARD OF THE DEATH 
OF MY FRIEND WILLIAM DUNLOP. 


ja owe 
‘A Gotogn cloud came floating o'er my head, 

With kindred glories round the sun to blend! 

Though fair the scene, my dreams were of the dead; 

—Since dawn of morning had lost a friend. 

T felt as if my sorrow ne'er could end : 

‘A cold, pale phantom on a breathless bed, 

The beauty of the crimson west subdued, 

And sighs that seem’d my very life to rend, 

The silent happiness of eve renew'd. 

Grief, fear, regret, a self-tormenting brood 

Dwelt on my spirit, like a ceascless noise; 

But, oh! what tranquil holiness ensued, 

‘When, from that cloud, exclaimed a well-known voice, 

—God sent me here, to bid my friend rejoice ! 





SONNET. 


Tae lake lay hid in mist, and to the sand 
The little billows hastening silently, 
Came sparkling on, in many a gladsome band, 
Soon as they touch’d the shore, al] doom'd to die! 
| 1 gazed upon them with a pensive eye, 
For on that dim and melancholy strand, 
I saw the image of Man's destiny. 
| So hurry we, right onwards, thoughtlessly, 
! Unto the coast of that Eternal Land! 
Where, like the worthless hillows in their glee, 
The first faint touch unable to withstand, 
We melt at once into Eternity. 
O Thou who weigh’st the waters in thine hand, 
My awe-struck Spirit puts her trust in Thee! 





LINES. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE REY, JAMES GRAHAME, 
AUTHOR OF « THE SABBATH,» ETC. 


Wire tearless eye and undisturbed heart, 
O Bard! of sinless life and holiest song, 
I muse upon thy death-hed and thy grave; 
Though round that grave the trodden grass still lies 
Besmaared with clay ; for many feet were there, 
Fast-rooted to the spat, when slowly sank 
Thy coffin, Gaamam! into the quiet cell. 
Yet, well I loved thee, even as one might love 
An elder brother, imaged in the soul 
With solemn features, half-creating awe, 
But smiling still with gentleness and peace. 
Tears have I shed when thy most mournful voice 
Did tremblingly breathe forth that touching air 
By Scottish shepherd haply framed of old, 
Amid the silence of his pastoral hills, 
Weeping the flowers on Flodden-field that died, 
Wept too have I, when thou didst simply read 
From thine own lays so simply beautiful 
Some short pathetic tale of human grief, 
Or orison or hymn of deeper love, 
That might have won the sceptic’s sullen heart 
To gradual adoration, and belicf 
Of Him who died for us upon the Cross, 
Y ft when thou wert well, and in the calm 
OF thy most Christian spirit blessing all 
Who look'd upon thee, with those gentlest smiles 
That never lay on human face but thine; 
Even when thy seriaus eyes were lighted up 
With kindling mirth, and from thy lips distili'd 
Words soft as dew, and cheerful as the dawn, 
Then too I could have wept, for on thy face, 

| Bye, voice, and smile, nor less thy bending frame 
By other cause impair’d than length of years, 
Lay something that still turn'd the thoughtful heart 
To melancholy dreams, dreams of decay, 
Of death and burial, and the silent tomb, 





And of the tomb thon art an inmate now! 
Methinks I see thy name upon the stone 
Placed at thy head, and yet my cheeks are dry. 
Tears could { give thee, when thou wert alive, 
The mournful tears of deep foreboding love 
That might not be restrain'd ; but now they seem 
Most idle all! thy worldly course is o'er, 
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And leaves such sweet remembrance in my soul 

As some delightful music heard in youth, 

Sad, but not painful, even more spirit-like 

Thaa when it murmur'd through the shades of earth. 


Short time wert thou allow’d to guide thy flock 
Through the grcen pastures, where in quiet glides 
The Siloah of the soni! Scarce was thy voice 
Familiar to their hearts, who felt that heaven 
Did therein speak, when suddenly it fell 
Mute, and for ever! Empty now and still 
The holy house which thou didst meekly grace, 
When with uplifted hand, and eye devout, 

Thy soul was breathed to Jesus, or explain'd 

The words that lead unto eternal life. 

From infancy thy heart was vow'd to God ; 

And aye the hope that one day thon might'st keep 
A little fold, from all the storms of sin 
Safe-shelter'd, and by reason of thy prayers 
Warm'd by the sunshine of approving Heaven, 
Upheld thy spirit, destined for a while 

To walk far other paths, and with the crowd 

Of worldly men to mingle, Yet even then, 

Thy life was ever such as well became 

One whose pure eoul was fixed upon the Cross! 
And when with simple fervent eloquence, 
Graname pled the poor man's cause, the list’ner oft 
Thought how becoming would his visage smile 
Across the house of God, how heautcously 

That man would teach the saving words of Heaven! 


How well he taught them, many a one will feel 

Unto their dying day ; and when they lie 

On the grave's brink, unfearing and composed, 
Their speechless souls will bless the holy man 
Whose voice exhorted, and whose footsteps led 
Unto the pathe of life; nor sweeter hope, 

Next to the gracious look of Christ, have they 
‘Than to behold bis face who saved their souls. 


But closed on earth thy blessed ministry ! 
And while thy native Scotland mourns her son 
Untimely reft from her maternal breast, 

‘Weeps the fair Sister-Land, with whom erewhile 
The stranger sojourn'd, stranger but in birth, 
For well she loved thee, as thow wert her own. 


On a most clear and noiscless Sabbath-night 
T heard that thou wert gone, from the soft voice 
OFf one who knew thee not, but deeply loved 
Thy spirit meekly shining in thy song. 
Acsuch an hour the death of one like thee 
Gave no rude shock, nor by a sudden grief 
Destroy'd the visions from the starry sky’ 
Then settling in my soul, ‘The moonlight slept 
With a diviner sadness on the air; 
The tender dimmnese of the night appear'd 
Darkening to deeper sorrow, and the voice 
Of the far torrent from the silent hilis 
Flow'd as § listen’d, like a funeral strain 
Breathed by some mourning solitary thing. 
Yet Nature in her pensiveness still wore 
A blissful smile, as if she sympathized 
With those who grieved that her own Bard was dead, 
And yet was happy that his spirit dwelt 


At last within her holiest sanctuary, 
"Mid long-expecting angels. 


And if e’er 
Faith, fearless faith in the eternal bliss 
Of a departed brother, may be held 
By beings blind as we, that faith should dry 
All eyes that weep for Grauame ; or through thei tears 
Show where he sits august and beautiful 
On the right hand of Jesus, ‘mid the saints 
Whose glory he on earth so sweetly sang, 
No fears have we when some delightful child 
Falls from its innocence into the ¢rave! 
Soon as we know its tittle breath is gone, 
We sce it lying in its Saviour's breast, 
A heavenly flower there fed with heavenly dew. 
Childiike in all that makes a child so dear 
To God and man, and ever consecrates 
Its cradle and its grave, my Gaaaame, wert thou! 
And hiadst thou died upon thy mother’s breast 
Ere thou couldst tisp her name, more fit for heaven 
Thou scarce hadst been, than when thy honour’d head 
Was to the dust, and Scotland wept 
Ger hill and valley for her darling Bard. 





Mow beautiful is genius when combined 
With holiness! Ob, how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touch’ 
By the soft hand of Picty, and hung 
Upon Religion’s shrine, there vibrating 
With solemn music in the ear of Ged! 
And must the Bard from sacred themes refrain? 
Sweet were the hymns in patriarchal days, 
That, kneeling in the silence of his tent, 
Or on some moonlight hill, the shepherd pour'd 
Unto his heavenly Father. Strains survive, 
Erst chaunted to the lyre of Israel, 
More touching far than ever poet breathed 
Amid the Grecian isles, or later times 
Have heard in Albion, land of every lay, 
Why therefore are ye silent, ye who know 
‘The trance of adoration, and hehold 
Upon your bended Knees the throne of Heaven, 
And him who sits thereon? Believe it not, 
That Poetry, in purer days the nurse, 
Yea! parent oft of blissful piety, 
Should silent keep from service of her God, 
Nor with her summons, loud but silver-toned, 
Startle the guilty dreamer from his sleep, 
Bidding him gaze with rapture or with dread 
On regions where the sky for ever lies 
Bright as the sun himself, and trembling all = = __| 
With ravishing music, or where darkness broods 
O’er ghastly shapes, and sounds not to be borne. 








Such glory, Gaawame! is thine: Thou didst despise 
To win the ear of this depenerate age 

By gorgeous epithets, all idiy heap’d 

On theme of carthly state, os, idler still, 

By tinkling measures and unchasten’d lays, 

Warbled to pleasure and ber syren-train, 

Profaning the best name of poesy. : 
With lofticr aspirations, and an aim 

More worthy man’s immortal nature, Thou 

‘That holiest spirit that still loves to dwell 

In the upright heart and pure, at noon of night 
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Didst fervently invoke, and, led by her 

Above the Aonian mount, send From the stars 

Of heaven such soul-subduing melody 

As Bethleheor-shepherds heard when Christ was born. 


It is the Sabbath-day: Creation sleeps 
Cradled within the arms of heavenly love ! 
The mystic day, when from the vanquish’é grave 
The world’s Redeemer rose, and hail’d the light 
Of God's forgiving smile, Obscured and pale 
Were then the plumes of prostrate seraphim, 
Then hush'd the universe her sphere-horn strain, 
When from his throne, Paternal Deity 
Declared the Saviour not in vain had shed 
His martyr’d glory round the accursed Cross, 
‘That fallen man might sit in Paradise, 
And earth to heaven ascend in jubilee. 
O blessed day, hy God and mgn beloved! 
With more surpassing glory breaks thy dawn 
Upon my soul, remembering the sweet hymns 
That he, whom nations evermore shall name 
The Sabbath-Uard, in gratulation high 
Breathed forth to thee, as from the golden urn 
That holds che incense of immortal song. 





That Poem, so divinely melancholy 
Throughout its reigning spirit, yet withal 
Bathing in lues of winning gentleness 
The pure religion that alone can save, 

Full many a wanderer to the paths of peace 
Ere now hath made return, and he who framed 
Its hallow’d numbers, in the realms of bliss 
Hath met and known the ssniles of seraph-souls, 
By his delightful genius saved from death. 

Oft when the soul is lost in thoughtless guilt, 
And seeming deaf unto the still small voice 

Of conscience and of God, some simple phrase 
OF beauty or sublimity will break 

‘The spell that link'd us to the bands of sin, 
And all ut once, a¢ waking from a dream, 

We shudder at the past, and bless the light 
That breaks upon us like the new-born day. 
Even so it fares with them, who to this world 
Have yielded up their spirits, and, impure 

Jn thought and act, have lived without a sense 
Of God, who counts the beatings of their hearts. 
But men there are of a sublimer mould, 

Who dedicate with no unworthy zeal 

To human Science, up the toilsome steep 
Where she in darkness dwells, with pilgrim-feet 
sapight and day unwearied strive to climb, 

Pride their conductor, Glory their reward. 

Too oft, alas! even in the search of Truth 

They pass her on the way, although she speak 

With loving voice, and cast on dsem her eyes, 

So beautifully innocent and pure, 

To such, O Granamg! thy voice cries from the tom): 
Thy worth they loved, thy talents they admired, 

And when they think how peaceful was thy life, 

Thy death far more than peaceful, though thou sought'st, | 
Above all other knowledge, that of God 

And his redeeming Son ; when oer the page 

Where thy mild soul for ever sits enshrined, 

They hang with soften’d hearts, faith may descend 
Upon them as they muse, or hope that leads 








The way to faith, even as the morning-etar 
Shines brightly, heralding approaching day. 


But happier visions still now bless my soul. 
While lonely wandering o'er the hitls and dales 
OF my dear native country, with such love 

As they may guess, who, from their father’s home 
Sojourning long and far, fall down and kiss 
The grass and flowers of Scotland, in I go, 

Not doubting a warm welcome from the eyes 
Of woman, man, and child, into a cot 

Upon a green hill-side, and almost touch'd 

By its own nameless stream that battles the roots 
Of the old ash-tree swinging o'er the roof. 

Most pleasant, Grasame! unto thine eye and heart 
Such humble home! there often bast thou sat 
"Mid the glad family listening to thy voice 

So silently, the ear might then have caught 
Without the rustte of the Falling leaf. 

And who so sweetly ever sang as thou, 

The joys and sorrows of the poor man’s life? 
Not fancifully drawn, that one might weep, 
Or smile, he knew not why, bat with the hues 
Of truth all brightly glistening, to the heart 
Cheering, as earth's soft verdure to the eye, 

Yet stit! and mournful ap the evening light. 
More powerful in the sanctity of death, 

There reigns thy spirit over those it loved !/ 
Some chosen books hy pious meo composed, 
Kept from the dust, in every cottage lie 
Through the wild loneliness of Scotia's vales, 
Beside the Bible, by whose well-known truths 
All human thoughts are hy the peasant tried, 

© blessed priviteye of Nature's Bard ! 

To cheer the house of virtuous poverty, 

With gleams of light more beautiful than oft 
Play o’cr the splendours of the palace-wall. 
Methinks I see a fair and lovely child 

Sitting composed upon his mother’s knee, 

And reading with a low and lisping voice 
Some passage from the Sabbath, while the tears 
Stand in his little eyes so softly blue, 

Till, quite o'ercome with pity, his white arms 
He twines around her neck, and hides his sighs 
Most infantine, within ber yladden’d breast, 
Like a sweet lamb, half sportive, half afraid, 
Nestling one moment ‘neath its bleating dam. 
And now the happy mother kisses oft 

The tender-hearted child, lays down the book, 
And asks him if he doth remember still 

The stranger who once gave him, long ago, 

A parting kiss, and blest his laughing eyes! 

His sobs speak fond remembrance, und he weeps 
To think so kind and good a man should die. 








Thongh dead on earth, yet he from heaven looks down 
On thee, sweet child! and others pure like thee! 
Made happier, though an angel, hy the sight 
OF happiess, and virtue by himself 
Created er preserved; and oft his soul 
Leaves for a while her amaranthine bowers, 

And dimly hears the choral symphonies 

Of spirits singing round the Saviour's throne, 
Delighted with a glimpse of Scotland's vales 
Winding round bills where once his pious hymus 
Were meditated in his silent heart, 
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Or with those human beings bere beloved, 
Whether they smile, as virtue ever smiles, 
With sunny countenance gentle and benign, 
Or a slight shade of sadness seems to say, 
‘That they are thinking of the sainted soul 
That looks from Heaven on them !— 


A holy creed 
It is, and most delightful unto all 
Who feel how deeply human sympathies 
Blend with our hopes of heaven, which holds that death 
Divideth not, as by a roaring sea, 
Departed spirits from this lower sphere. 
How could the virtuous cven in heaven be blest, 
Unless they saw the lovers and the friends, 
‘Whom soon they hope to greet! A placid lake 
Between Time floateth and Eternity, 
Across whose sleeping waters murmur oft 
The voices of the immortal, bither brought 
Soft as the thought of music in the soul. 
Deep, deep the love we bear unto the dead? 
The adoring reverence that we humbly pay 
To one who is a spirit, still partakes 
Of that affectionate tenderness we own’d 
Towards a being, once, perhaps, a6 frail 
And human as ourselves, and in the shape 
Celestial, and angetic lincaments, 
Shines a fair likeness of the form and face 
‘That won in former days our earthly love. 


O Graname! even I in midnight dreams behold 
Thy placid aspect, more serenely fair 
Than the sweet moon that calms the autumnal heaven. 
Thy voice steals, ‘mid the pauses of the wind, 
Unto my listening soul more touchingly 
Than the pathetic tones of airy harp 
That sound at evening like a spirit’s song. 
Yet, many are there dearer to thy shade, 
Yea, dearer far than 1; and when their tears 
They dry at last, (and wisdom bids them weep, 
IF long and oft, O sure not bitterly !) 
Then wilt thou stand before their raptured eyes 
As beautiful as kneeling saint e'er deem’d 
In his bright cell Messiah's vision’d form, 
T may not think upon ber blissful dreams 
‘Who bears thy name on earth, and in it feels 
A Christian glory and a pious pride, 
That must illume the widow's lonely path 
With never-dying sunshine.—To her soul 
Soft sound the strains now flowing fast from mine! 
And in those tranquil hours when she withdraws 
From loftier consolations, may the tears 
(For tears will fall, most idle though they be) 
Now shed by me to her but little known, 
Yield comfort to her, as a certain pledge 
That many a one, though silent and unscen, 
Thinks of her and the children at her knees, 
Bleat for the father's and the husband's sake. 





TROUTBECK CHAPEL. 


How sweet and solemn at the close of day, 
After a long and lonely pilgrimage 

Among the mountains, where our spirits held 
With wildering fancy and her kindred powers 
High converse, to descend as from the clouds 


Into a quiet valley, fill'd with trees 

By Nature planted, crowding round the brink 
OF an oft-hidden rivulet, or hung 

A beauteous shelter o'er the humble roof 

OF many a moss-grown cottage! 


Tn that hour 
Of pensive happiness, the wandering man 
Looks for some spot of still profounder rest, 
Where nought may break the solemn images 
Sent by the setting sun into his soul. 
Up to yon simple edifice he walks, 
That seems beneath its sable grove of pines 
More silent than the home where living thing 
Abides, yea, oven than desolated tower 
Wrapt in its ivy-shroud. 


¥ know it well, 

The Village-Chapel! Manj a year ago, 

That little dome to God was dedicate; 

And ever since, hath undisturbed peace 

Sat on it, moveless as the brooding dove 

‘That must not leave her nest. A massy wall, 
Bathed though in ruins with a flush of flowers 
{A lovely emblem of that promised life, 

That springs from death), doth placidly enclose 
The bed of rest, where with their fathers sleep 
The children of the vale, and the calm stream 
That murmurs onward with the self-same tone 
For ever, by the mystic power of sound 
Binding the present with the past, pervades 
The holy hush as if with God’s own voice, 
Filling the listening heart with piety. 


Oh! ne'er shall I forget the hour, when first 
Thy little chapel stole upon my heart, 
Secluded Trourascs! 'T was the Sabbath-morn, 
And up the rocky banks of thy wild stream 
{ wound my path, full oft I ween detay'd 
By sounding waterfall, that ’mid the calm 
Awoke such solemn thoughts as suited well 
The day of peace ; till all at once I came 
Out of the shady glen, and with fresh joy 
Walk‘d on encircled by green pastoral hills. 
Before me suddenly thy Chapel rose 
As if it were an image; even then 
The noise of thunder roll'd along the sky, 
And darkness vei!'d the heights,—a summer-storm 
Of short forewarning and of transient power, 
Ab me! how beautifully silent thou 
Didst smile amid the tempest! O’er thy roof 
Arch’‘d a fair rainbow, that to me appear'd 
A holy shelier to thee in the storm, 
And made thee shine amid the brooding gloom 
Bright as the morning star. Between the fits 
Of the loud thunder rose the voice of Psalms, 
A most soul-moving sound. There unappall'd, 
A choir of youths and maidens hymn’d their God, 
With tones that robb’d the thunder of its dread, 
Bidding it rave in vain. 


Out came the sun 
In glory from his clouded tabernacle; 
And, waken'd by the splendour, up the lark 
Rose with a loud and yet a louder song, 
Chaunting to heaven the hymn of gratitude. 





—a 
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The service closed; and o'er the church-yard spread _| In bridal garments, white as snow, 
The happy flock who in that peaceful fold A solitary Maid 
Had worshipp’d Jesus, carrying to their homes Doth meekly bring a sunny glow 
‘The comfort of & faith that cannot die ; Into that solemn shade. 
That tothe young supplies a guiding light A Church-yard scems 2 joyful place 
Steadier than reason’s, and far brighter too, In the visit of so sweet a face; 
And to the aged eanctifics the grass A soul is in that deep blue eye 
That grows upon the grave, Too good to live on earth—too beautiful to die. 

O happy lot, But Death behind a marble Tomb 
Methought, to tend a little flock like this, Looks out upon his prey, 
Loving them all, and by them all beloved ! And smiles to know that heavenly bloom 
So felt their shepherd on that Sabbath-mora Is yet of earthly clay, 
Returning their kind smiles;—a pious man, Far off I hear a wailing wide, 
Content in this lone vale to teach the truths And, while I gaze upon that Bride, 
Our Saviour taught, nor wishing other praise A silent Wraith before me stands, 
Than of his great task-master. Yet his youth And points unto a grave with cold, pale, clasped hands. 
Not unadorn’d with science, nor the lore y 
Tecoming in their prime accomplish'd men, A Matron beautiful and bright, 
Told that among the worldly eminent Asis the silver Moon. 
Might lie bis shining way:—but, wiser far, ‘Whose lustre tames the sparkling light 
Mle to the shades of solitude retired, Of the starry eyes of June, 
The birth-place of his fathers, and there vow'd Js shining o'er the Ghurch-yard lone; 

| Lis talents and his virtues, rarest both, While circling ber as in a zone, 

To God who gave them, rendering by his voice Delighted dance five Cherubs fair, 
This beautcous Chapel still more beautiful, And round their native urn shake wide their golden hair. 
And the blameless dwellers in this quiet date i 
Happier in life and death. Oh ! Children they are holy things, 


In sight of Earth and Heaven! 
An Angel shields with guardian wings 





A CHURCH-YARD DREAM. ‘The home where they are given. 
Maraoucur that in a Burial-ground Strong power there is in children’s tears, 
One still, sad vernal day, _ aaa in their po PARE 
U ittle daisi d ut the vulture stoops down from above, 
I fo 4 See a And, ‘mid her orphan brood, bears off the Parent Dove. 
While faintly through my dream I heard 
The hymning of that holy Bird, ‘The young—the youthful—the mature 
Who with more gushing rapture sings Uave smiled and all past by, 


The higher up in Heaven float ‘his unwearied wings! As if nought lovely could endure 
Teneath the envious sky ; 





Sn that my mournful reverie, While how'd with age and age’s woes, 
Such song of heavenly birth Still near—yet still far off the close 
The ydice seemed of a Soul set free Of weary life, yon aged Crone 
From this imprisoning Earth ; Can scarce with blind eycs find her Husband’s funeral- 
Higher and higher still it soared, stone. } 
A holy Anthem that adored, i 
Till vanished song and singer blest All dead the joyous, bright, and free, i 
In the blue depths of everlasting rest. ‘To whom this life was dear!— 
‘The green leaves shiver'd from the tree 
Just then a Child in sportive glee And dangling left the sere! 
Came gliding o'er the graves, 0 dim wild world!—but from the sky I 
vate a lone bird that on the sea Down came the glad Lark waveringly ; 
Floats dallying with the waves; And, startled by his liquid mirth, 
Upon the vernal flowers awhile Lrose to walk in Faith the darkling paths of Earth. 
She pour'd the beauty of her smile, 
Then laid ber bright cheek on the sod, 
And, overpowered with joy, slept ia the cye of God. ‘THE MAGIC MIRROR. 
\ The flowers that shine all round her head Mergovent beneath a Castle huge I stood, 
May well be breathing sweet, ‘That seem’d to grow out of a rock sublime, 
For flowers are they that Spring hath shed Through the dominion of its solitude 
'To deck her winding-sheet ; Augustly frowning at the rage of Time. 
‘And well the tenderest gleams may fal! Its lofty minarets, indistinet and dim, 
OF sunshine on that hillock small Look’d through the brooding clonds; and as a smile 
Qn. which she sleeps, for they have smiled Of passing sunlight show'd these structures grim 
('er the predestined grave of that unconscious Child, Burning like fire, F could have thought the while 
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That they were warriors keeping watch on high, 
All motionless, and sheathed in radiant panoply. 


What mortal feet these rampart-heights might scale! 
Lo! like black atoms mingling in the sky 

The far-off rooks and their fleet shadows sail; 
Scarce hears the soul their melancholy cry. 

| What lovely colours bathed the frowning brow 
Of that imperial mansion! Radiant green, 

And purple fading in a yellow glow! 
Oh! Jovelier ne'er on mossy bank was.seen 

In vernal joy; while bands of charter'd flowers 

Revell'd like fairy sprites along their palace towers 


Down sunk the draw-bridge with a thund'ring shock; 
And, in an instant, cre the eye could know, 
Bound the stern castle to th’ opposing rock, 
And hung in calmness o'er the flood below ;— 
A roaring flood, that, born amid the hills, 
Forced his lone path through many a darkeome glen, 
Til, jein’d by all his tributary ritls, 
From lake and tarn, from marish and from fer, 
He left his empire with a kingly glee, 
And fiercely bade recoil the billowa.of the sea. 


T felt it was a dream, nor wish'd to wake, 
Though dim and pale by fits the vision grew, 
And oft that ocean dwindled to a lake, 
And cliff and castle from the clouds withdrew. 
Oft, all I heard was but a gentle swell, 
Like the wild music of the summer leaves; 
Till, like an army mustering in the dell, 
The blasts came rushing from their pine-clad caves, 
And swept the silence of the scenes away, 
Even like a city storm'd upon the Sabbath-day.1 


Though strange my dream, I knew the Scottish steand, 
And the bold Frith that rolling fiercely bright 

Far-distant faded ’mid that mountain land, 
As ‘mid dark clouds a sudden shower of light. 

Long have my lips been mute in Scotland’s praise! 
Now is the hour for inspiratian’s song! 

The shadowy glories of departed days 
Before my tranced soul in tumult throug, 

And I, with fearless voice, on them will catl, 

From camp and battle-field, from princely bower and 

hall. 





With only my still shadow by my side, 

And Nature's lifeless things that slept around, 
Tscem’d to be! when, from the portal wide, 

Startling as sudden light, or wandering sound, 
Onwards a figure came, with stately brow, 

And as he glanced upon the ruin‘d Pile 
A took of regal pride, «Say, who art thou 

(His countenance bright’ning with a scornful smile, 
He sternly cried) whose footsteps rash profane 
The wild romantic realm where I have will'd to reign?» 


Rut ere to these proud words I could reply, 

How changed that scornful face to soft and mild ; 
A witching frenzy glitter'd in his eye, 

Harmless, withal, as that of playful child. 


' The image in this line is.from a poem of Mr Coleridge. 








And when once more the gracious vision spoke, 
I felt the voice familiar to mine ear; 

While many a faded dream of carth awoke, 
Connected strangely with that unknown Seer, 
Who now streteh’d forth his arm, and on the sand 
Acircle round me traced, as with Magician’s wand. 


Desire or power then had I none to move, 
In that sweet prison, adelighted thrall, 
Died all remembrances of daity love, 
Or, if they-glimmer'd, vain f held them all. 
Alone on that Magician could I gaze; 
His voice alone compel!'d was I to hear, 
Wild as the autumnal wind that fitful plays 
A wailing dirge unto the dying year, 
Amid the silence 8f the midnight hour, 
Moan’d through the ivied window of a mouldering 
tower. 


He felt his might, and sported with my soul, 
Even as the sea-wind dallies with a boat 
That now doth fleeter than the billows roll, 
Now, as at anchor, on the calm doth float. 
Nor needed he to see my senses tock’d 
Tn the dim maze of wildering fantasy ; 
But ever and anon my wonder mock'd 
With careless looks of gentle tyranny. 
Well-used was that Magician to the sight 
Of souls by him subdued to terror and delight. 


{ow bold the fearful oft in dreams become! 
Familiar in the midst of atl things strange! 
Unshuddering then, with spirits will we roam, 
Calm and unconscious of th’ unearthly change! 
Even so it fared with me; ere long 1 grew 
Familiar with the wizard of my dream, 
When, from his lofty breast he slowly drew 
What secm'd a Micror by its glancing gleam, 
And bade me therein took, where 1 might see 
Wild sights come floating by in clouds of glamoury. 


‘Then burn’d that glass insufferably bright, 
Till closed my eyclids with the sudden pain; 

As, when the downward rays of mid-day light 
Kindle to fire wpon the verdant main. 

Ne’er diamond spark outshone the common air 
With purer radiance, nor the setting Sun 

Stream’d on the window of cathedral fair 
A deeper blaze, to tell his course was run: 

I gazed again; and lo! that Mirror soon 

With tenderest lustre smiled, like a September Moon-—4- 


Unto another world it opening gave. 
There, castles stood majestic in their prime, 
And mailed chicftaing, rising from the grave, 
Their banners hung o'er battlements sublime. 
Oft changed the magic scene; here Lady bright, 
In hazel grove, beneath the western star, * 
Listen’d the love-tale of her faithful Knight; 
Here the red beacon blazed, and to the war 
Fierce clans come rushing, while the blaze illumes 
Targe, spear, and hattle-axe, and widely tossing plumes. 





H 
1 The meeting of Margaret and Cranstoun, in the Lay of the Last | 
inateel. 
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How sweet the Moon on yon fair Abbey shone!+ 
Bathing in liquid light so sadly faint 

The flowerets drooping pale in sculptured stone, 
And the still image of each mouldering saint. 

And what may bring a Warrior's crested head? 
Unto these holy courts and cloisters dim? 

Thou daring spirit, why disturb the dead? 
Yawns the damp tomb, and lo! a spectre grim,? 

Yet with his dead face beautiful withal, 

Lies ‘mid immortal light that fills the vaulted hall. 


The Abbey melted like a cloud away, 
And many a gorgeous pageant charm'd my heart: 
But how may I recount in feeble tay 
The beauteous marvels of that wizard’s art? 
No! not unto myself dare I to tell 
What various visions o'er that Mirror roll'd, 
Till view'd my soften'd soul a lovely dell, 
Where upon Yarrow’s banks a Minstrel old 4 
Did sit, and wake to lords and ladies high 
The last expiring strains of Border Miustrelsy. 


Gone was the Magic Glass! I look’d around ; 
There hung the-castle, like a thunder-cloud 
Above the dayken'd sea whose hollow sound 
Subdued my spirit more than tempest loud ; 
And by my side, apon that solemn shore, 
That Wizard strange did like an hmage stand, 
Watching the working of the ancient lore 
That o'er the glass had pass'd at his command : 
And when fre saw me lost in wild surprise, 
Once more he flash’d its light upon roy startled eyes. 


Ye lesser glories, in my spirit sleep! 
But proudly fling thy white arms to the sea, 

Queen of the unconquer’d North !5 Jo! yonder deep, 
With all his subject waves, doth worship thee! 

Stately thou sitteat on thy mountain throne, 
Thy towers and temples like a cloudy sky ; 

And scarce canst tell what fabrics are thine own, 
Hung ‘mid the air-built phantoms floating by. 

Ob! ne’er may that bright diadem be shorp, 

By thee, for many an age, majestically worn! 





Nor dim and silent were thy regal halls, 
(The mansion, now, of grief and solitude!) 
But mirth and music shook thy pictured walls, 
And Scotland's monarch reign'd in Holy-Rood. 
Well did 1 know, ‘mid banneret and peer, 
Star of the Stuart-line, accomplish'd James ! 
His graceful words T almost seem‘d to hear, 


Lends, lightly ranging ‘mid those high-born dames, 





To cach, in turn, some gallant wish he sigh'd, 
But linger'd still near one, ® his ruin and his pride! 


‘Thou field of carnage? silent be thy name! 
Where Scotland's royal standard sunk in blood ; 
White round their monarch, like a guardian flame, 
Wasted in vain, his dying nobles stood. 
Gladly 1 saw dark clouds in tumult pass 
Grer that red sea of horror and despair ; 
And the last image in the Magic Glass, 
Even like the seraph Mercy, saintly fair, 
| Melrose. 2 Deloraine. 3 Michael Scott. 
4 Conctusion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


+ See the description of Edinburgh in Marmion. 
* Dame Heron, 








Over her wounded foe hung sorrowing, * ° 
And slaked his burning thirst with water from the spring. 


« Dry up those tears,» the gentle wizard cried, 

« Nor weep while nature in her glory smiles! 
And lo! with sylvan mountains beautified, 

Incumbent cliffs, lone bays, and fairy isles, 
Floated a lake ? that I could scarce behold, 

So bright it gleam’d with its enchanted waves! 
While ever and anon wild music roli'd 

From fractured rocks, and undiscover'd caves, 
As if some spirit warbled from the steep 
A low unearthly song, to charm the lake to sleep. 


A spirit!—to! her fairy vessel glides 
Round the green edge of yonder oaken brake! 
Before its prow the sparkling wave divides 
In homage to the Lady of the Lake! 
e, gazing from the shore, an armed Knight 3 
Holds distant parley with that anknown Queen, 
Whose eyes, with fear and wonder, glistening bright, 
Lend a new wildness to the mountain scene! 
O lovelier far, in that bewilder'd trance, 
‘Than Lady of the Mere, 4 by shores of old romance! 


¥ 





Wild rose her palace, ’mid the unbroken calm, 
Burning with flowers, that like a wreath of light, 
Girdled the living dome, and breathing balm 
Sweet to the soul, as al} those lues so bright! 
‘The work of human hands it may not be, 
And unto dreams of fairy power gave birth; 
Yet, ‘mid such dreams, the spirit paused to see 
Some dim-discover'd traces of this earth, 
While on that lady's countenance divine 
A pensive shadow lay, that told her mortal line, 








Yea! worldly cares to that enchanted dome, 
Despite of Nature's guardian power, intrude; 
Though bathed in sunshine, yet a stormy gloom 
Is gathering o'er the hermit-solitude. 
In evil hour yon princely stranger came! 
For ambush'd foemen glare from every dell :—~ 
Clan-Alpin hath beheld the Cross of Flame, 
The siga of war her children love so well ; 
And all her heathery mountains teem with life, 
With warriors gaunt and grim, and arm’d for mortal 
strife. 





Lake, rock, and mountain, cataract and flood, 
Mine eyes behold no more ; with eager breath, 
I gaze on clashing faulchions dimm’d with blood, 
‘And plumed helms that seem to frown with death. 
One of those shapes so beautiful and brave, 
Like oak-tree sternly bending to the blast, 
Must fall this day—but proud shall be bis grave! 
In wrath life's bootless energy hath past!— 
Fallen is the eagle that so strongly flew— 
Long Celtic bards shall wail the dirge of Roderick Dhu.. 


Oh! not by vulgar arm was Roderick slain! 
Less than a king the victor may not be: 

Sce! how his war-steed hears him o’er the plain, 
How nods his erest with regal majesty ! 


) Clara and Marmion. 2 Loch Catrine. 
3 Fitz-James. 4 See Wordsworth’s Poems. 
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Strevlina’s gate may bow her lofty head 
To kiss the plume that mock’d each hostile sword, 
Nor by such homage be dishonoured: 
Methinks, in his disguise, she knows her lord, 
As if beneath her arch King James did ride, 
With all his unhelm'd peerage by his gracious side. 


| By kingly acts a king should aye be known | 
Then look through yonder lustre-beatning hall : 
Stately the figures there,—yea ! every one! 
But Scotland's monarch far outshines them all. 
And is she here, the Lady of the Lake? 
Hush thy quick-beating heart, thou trembling thing! 
And let him smile who suffers for thy sake.! 
On your betrothed arms the golden ring 
The Knight of Snowden’s kingly hands impose, 
A talisman that breaks the spell of all your woes, 


The wizard’s voice here touch'd upon my heart, 
And quick I waked, like one who, scarce asleep, 

Springs from his slumber with a sudden start 
To shun some yawning gulf, or headlong steep. 

« Thou lovest,« said he, « on warlike pomp to gaze; 
T is a trae Scottish pride—look here again, 

Aad dream no more of deeds of other days.»— 
Glad ¥ obey'd,—and lo! the shores of Spain? 

Rose beautifully terrible like heaven, 

When alk its lowering clouds in wrathful hosts are 

driven. 


Woe to yon Tyrant! to his legions woe! 
Joy to the vulture on his herdless rock ! 
Glad would ye be to hear the Ebro flow 
Once more, and leave the shepherd with his flock, 
Ye savage slaves, that shame the name of France! 
But ne'er that sound of safety must ye hear. 
List ye that tread !—the red-cross ranks advance! 
Vain valour's stand, and vain the flight of fear, 
For who shall live, when, shouting in their joy, 
‘The British brother-bands move onwards to destroy? 


‘Wasted on air were these warm words of mine— 
The wizard and his Magic Glass were fled; 
The solemn huah, that speaks the day's decline, 
Across the sea without a wave was shed. 
‘The rooks had censed their cawing in the shy, 
Nor humm'd the wild-bee on the wall-flower bright 
That on the old tower bloom'd Juxuriandy 
Then rose the lovely Star that brings the night, 
Till Luna enter’d on her placid reign, 
And a sweet crescent smiled, reflected from the main. 








THE CHILDREN’S DANCE. 


How calm and beautiful the frosty Night 

Has stolen unnoticed like the hush of sleep 

O'er Grasumere-vale! Beneath the mellowing light 

How sinks in softness every rugged steep ! 

The old Church-tower a solemn watch doth keep 

O'er the sweet Village she adorns so well ; 

Faintly the freezing stream is heard to weep, 

Wild-murmuring far within its icy cell, 

And hark! across the Lake, clear chimes the Chapel- 
bell. 


' Groeme, 2 Bon Roderick. 





Soon will the Moon and all her Stars be here: 

A stealing ligt proclaims her o’er yon hill ! 
Slowly she rais:th up her radiant sphere, 

And stiflness, 2t her smile, becomes more still. 

My heart forges all thoughts of human ill, 

And man seems happy as his place of birth: 

All things that yield him joy my spirit fill 

With kindred joy; and ev'n his humblest mirth 
Seems at this peaceful hour, to beautify the Earth, 





Beyond this vale my fancy may not fly, 

Held by ita circle in a magie chain; 

Of merry-making, and festivity 

Even ‘mid this moonlight-scene shall be my strain. 
Nor, gracious Nature! when F wake again 

A hymn of loftier temper in thy praise, 

Wilt thou the Poet's homage-song disdain, 

For Thou hast never listen'd to his lays 

Who loved not lowly life and all its simple ways. 








Through many a vale how rang each snow-roof'd cot, 
This livelong day with rapture blithe and wild! 

All thoughts but of the lingering eve forgot 

Both by grave Parent, and light-hearted Child, 

Hail to the Night! whose image oft beguiled 

Youth's transient sadness with a startling cheer! 

The Ball-night this by younkers proudly styled! 

The joy at distance bright burns brighter near— 

Now smiles the happiest hour of all their happy year! 


Alt day the earthen floors have felt their feet 

Twinkling quick measures to the liquid sound 

OF their own small-piped voices shrilly sweet, 

As hand in hand they wheel’d their giddy round, 

Ne'er fairy-revels on the greensward mound 

To dreaming bard a lovelier show display'd : 

Titania’s self did ne'er with lighter bound 

Dance o’er the diamonds of the dewy glade, 

‘Than danced, at peep of mérry mine own dear moun- 
tain-maid. y 


Oft in her own small mirror had the gleam, 

‘The soften'd gleam of her rich golden hair, 

‘That o'er her white neck floated in a stream, 

Kindled to smiles that Infant's visage fair, 

Ualf-conscious she that beauty glisten’d there! 

Oft had she glanced her restless eyes aside 

On silken sash so bright and debonnair, 

Then to her mother flown with leaf-like glide, 

Who kiss'd her cherub-head with tears of silent pride. 

But all these glad reliearsals now are o'er, — 

And young and old in many a glittering throng, 

By tinkling copse-wood, and hill-pathway pour, 

Cheering the air with laughter and with song. 

Those first arrived think others tarrying long, 

And chide them smiling with a friendly jeer, 

« To let the music waste itself was wrong, 

So stirringly it strikes upon the ear, 

The lame might dance,» they ery, « the aged-deaf might 
hear.» 


And lo! the crowded ball-room is alive 

With restless motion, and a humming noise, 

Like on a warm spring-morn a sunny hive, 
When round their Queen the waking bees rejoice. 
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Sweet blends with graver tones the silvery voice 

Of children rushing eager to their seats; 

The master proud of his fair flock employs 

His guiding beck that due attention meets,— 

List! through the silent room each anxious bosom 
beats! 


Most*beautiful and touching is the scene! 

More blissful far to me than Fancy's bower! 

Arch’d are the walls with wreaths of holy green, 
Whose dark red-berries blush beside the flower 

That kindly comes to charm the wintry hour, 

The Christmas rose! the glory white as snow ! 

The dusky roof seems brighten’ by the power 

OF bloom and yerdure mingling thus below, 

Whence many a taper-light sends forth a cheerful glow. 


There sit together tranquilly arrayed 

The Friends.and Parents of the infant-band ; 

A Mother nodding to her timid inaid 

With cheering smiles—or beckoning with her hand, 
A sign of love the child doth understand, 

There, deeper thoughts the Father's heart employ, 
His features grave with fondness melting bland, 

He asks his silent heart, with gushing joy, 

J€ all the vale can match his owa exulting Boy. 


See! where in blooming rows the children sit! 

All loving partners by the idle floor 

As yet divided—save where boy doth flit, 

Lightly as small wave running ‘long the shore, 

To whisper something, haply said before, 

Unto the soft cheek of his laughing May! 

The whiles the master eyes the opening door, 

And, fearing longer than one smile to stay, 

Turns on his noisetess heel, and jocund wheels away. 


O Band of living Flowers! O taintless wreath! 

By nature nourish’d ’mid her mountain air! 

O sweet unfolding buds, that blush and breathe 
OF innocence and love! I scarce may dare 

To gaze upon you!—What soft gleams of hair! 
What peaceful forcheads! and what heavenly eyes ! 
Bosouns so sweet will never harbour care; 

Such spiritual breath was never made for sighs! 
For you still breathe ou Earth the gales of Paradise. 


But { will call you by your human name,— 

Children of Earth, of Frailty, and Distress! 

Alternate objects ye of praise and blame! 

The spell is braken—do I love you less? 
-L+h.no!—a deep'ning, mournful tenderness 

Yearns at my heart, e’en now when 1 behold 

What trivial joys the human soul can bless! 

I feel a pathos that ean ne'er be told 

Breathed from yon mortat locks of pure ethereal gold. 


Where now that angel face—that fairy frame— 

‘The joyful beauty of that burnish’d head 

That shining forth o'er all—a star-like flame— 

Once through this room admiring rapture shed! 

Can that fair breast so full of tife be dead! 

Alf mute those ruddy lips, whose dewy balm 

| Asif through breathing flowers sweet music shed! 
Those bounding limbs, chain'd now in endless calm— 
—~Forher, last Sabbath-day, was sung the funcral psalm ! 





One reverend head I miss amid the throng— 

“T is bow'd in sorrow o’er his cottage hearth! 

The tread of dancing feet—the voice of song— 

The gladsome viol—and the laugh of mirth 

To him seem mockery on this lonesome earth, 

Rich in one child—he felt as if his store 

Of bliss might never yield to mortal dearth ; 

But dry the cup of joy that once ran o'er! 

—Now that grey-headed man is poorest of the poor. 


That was a stirring sound—my heart feels light 

Once more, and happy as a lamb at play. 

At music such as this pale thought takes flight! 

It spcaks of Scotland too, a dear strathspey! 

No vulgar skill the Master doth display, 

The living bow leaps dancing o'er the strings, 

The wrinkled face of Age is bright ss day, 

While each glad child in fancied measare springs. 

And feels as if through air he skimm‘d on flying wings. 







chains the breath, 

ing features af us all; 

The room, erewhile so loud, is still as death— 

For lo! the Infant-monarchs of the ball 

Rise from their seats, rejoicing at the call, 

And move soft-gliding to their proper place! 

He in his triumph rising straight and tall; 

She light of air, and delicate of face, i 

More bright through fear’s faint shade her wild uncon- 
scious grace. : 


Towards cach other their delighted eyes 

They smiling turn, and all at once may tell 

From their subdued and sinless ecstacies 

That these fair children love each other well, 

‘They spart and play in the same native dell; 

‘There, each lives happy in a shelter'd nest, 

And though the children of our vales excel 

In touching beauty—far above the rest 

Shine forth this starlike pair—the loveliest and the best, 


Like a faint shadow falls the pride of youth 

O'er faces sparkling yet with chitdbood’s light— 
Joy, friendship, fondness, innocence, and truth, 
‘That blushing maiden to ber Boy unite 

More than a brother dear! Aye~this glad night 
Across their quict souls will often move, 

A spot of vernal sunshine ever bright! 

When through youth's fairy-land no more they rove, 
And feel that Grief oft sits beside her sister Love, 





But lo! their graceful salutations lend 

A mutual boldness to each beating heart; 

Up strikes the tune—suspense is at an end— 

Like fearless forest-fawns away they start! 

How wildly nature now combines with art! 

The motions of the infant mountaineer 

Wont o'er the streams and up the hills to dart, 
Subdued by precept and by musig here 

Enthral the admiring soul at once through eye and ear! 


Like sunbeanis glancing o'er a meadow-field, 
From side to side the airy spirits swim. 

What keen and kindling rapture shines reveald 
Around their cyes, and moves in every limb! 
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See! how they twine their flaxile arms so slim, 

In graceful arches o'er their hanging hair, 

Whose ringlets for a while their eyes bedim. 

The music stopa—they stand like statucs there— 

Then parting glide away on noiseless steps of air. ‘ 


And now a ready hand hath round them thrown 

A flowing garland, for their beautous Queen 

Wreath'd by her playmates—roses newly blowa 
White-clustering ‘mid the ivy’s vivid green. 

Enfolded thus in innocence, they lean 

Their silky heads in inclination dear, 

Their blent locks fluttering through the space between; 
And do they not, advancing thus, appear 

Like Angels sent by Spring to wher in the year? 





Their movements every instant lighter grow, 

Motion to them more easy seems than rest : 

Their cheeks are tinged with a diviner glow— 

Their gleaming locks a perfect bliss attest. 

Now jg the triumph of their art confest 

By rising murmurs, and soft-rustling feet 

Ail round th’ admiring room—they cease—opprest 

With a pridg-mingled shame—and to their seat 

Fly off, ‘mid thundering praise, with bosoms fluttering 
sweet. 





Around their Queen her loving playmates press, 
Proud of her dancing, as it were their own ; 
With voices trembling through their tenderness, 
Like to the tlute’s low tones when sweetly blown! 
Envy to their pure breasts is yet unknown ; 

Too young and happy for a moment's guile! 
There Innocence still sacred keeps her throne, 
Welt-pleased, in that calm hold, to see the while 
Lingering on human lips an unpolluted smile. 


Ah me! that Bards in many a lovely lay, 

Forgetting all their own delightful years, 

| Should sing that life is but one little day, 

And this most blessed world the vale of tears! 

Even in such songs mysterious truth appears : 

We weep—forget—or muse resign’d on death— 

But oh | that those inevitable years 

The soul! should sully with bedimming breath, 

And prove how vain a dream is all our childhood’s faith! 


Go to thy mother's arms, thou blessed thing! 

And in her yearning hosom hide thy head: 

Behold ! how bliss resembleth sorrowing! 

When smiles ure ylistening—why should tears be shed! 
Nor, grey-hair'd man ! art thou dishonoured 

By those biy drops that force at last their way 

Down thy grave wrinkled face! When thon art dead, 
That child thou kuowest will weep upon thy clay— 
Thus fathers oft are sad when those they love are gay. 


But why should merriment thus feel alloy, 
Sanctjon'd by Nature though such sadness be? 
—Look on yon Figure! how he swells with joy! 
With head-crecting pride and formal glee! 

And may a Poet dare to picture thee, 

As stiff thou walk’st thy pupils aly among ; 

While roguish elf doth ape thy pedantry? 

Loudly, | trow, would bark the critic throng, 

If vulgar name like thine should slip into my song. 





And yet thou shait not go without the meed 

Of well-earn’d praise—one tributary line : 

And haply as I tune my simple reed, 

Such theme the pastoral muse may not decline, 
Nor vain nor useless is a task like thine— « 
That, ere the gleams of life's glad morning fly, 
Bids native grace with fresh attractions shine, 
the wild—emboldening the shy— 

its end the same—the bliss of infancy! 








Nor think the coldest spirit could withstand 

The genial influence breath'd, like balm from heaven, 
From rosy childhood, in a vernal band 

Dancing before him every happy Even. 

When through the gloom their gliding forms are driven, 
Like soft stars hurrying throug the airy mist, 

Unto his heart paternal dreams are given, 

And, in the bliss of innocent heauty blest, 

Oft hath that simple man their burnish’d ringlets ist. 


No idle, worthless, wandering man is he, 
But in this vale of honest parents bred : 

Train'd to a life of patient industry, 

He with the lark in summer leaves his bed 

Through the sweet calm by morning twilight shed, 
Walking to labour by that cheerfut song; 

And, making now pure pleasure of a trade, 

When Winter comes with nights so dark and Jong 
'T is his to train to grace the smiling infant throng. 








And he, I ween, is aye a weleome gnest 

In every cottage-home on hill and vale; 

And oft by matron grave is warmly prest 

To honour with his praise her home-brew'd ale, 

Smiles the grown maid her master to regale, 

Mindful of all his kinduess when a child: 

Invited thus, the master may not fail 

To laud with fitting phrase the liquor mild, 

And prays that Heaven may bie the cottage on the 
wild. 


O fair the mazy dance that breaks my dream! 
Heaven dawns upon me as I starting wake! 

A flight of fancy this—a frolic whim— 

A mirthful tumalt in which all partake. 

So dance the sunny atoms o'er a lake; 

So small clouds blend together in the sky; 

So when the evening gales the grove forsake, 
The radiant Jime-leaves twinkle yet on high, 

So Hutter new-fledyed birds to their own melody. 


Through bright confusion order holds her reign, 
And not one infant there but well doth know 

By cunning rules her station to regain, 

And fearless of mistakes to come and go. 

Yet did the master no small pains bestow 

On these small Elves so docile, and so true 

To tune and figure. Nature will'd it so, 

Who framed to grace their stature as it grew, 

And train‘d their fairy fect among the morning dew. 





True that, in polish’d life, refinement sheds 

A fragile elegance o'er childbood’s frame,— 
And in a trembling lustre stecps their beads, 
A Giner charm, a grace without a name. 

































There, culture kindly breathes on nature's flame; | 


And-ange! beauty owns her genial sway. 

‘But oh! too oft doth dove-eyed Pity claim 

‘The unconscious victims dancing light and gay, 
For sickness lends that bloom, the symbol of decay. 


Here Health, descending from her mountain-throne, 

Surveys with rapture yon delighted train 

Of rosy Sprites, by day and night her own, 

Though mortal! creatures, strangers yet to pain! 

For she hath taught them up the hills to strain, 

Following the foot-prints o'er the dewy flowers, 

Light as the shadows flitting o'er the plain, 

Soon as the earth salutes the dawning hours 

With song and fragrance pour'd from all her ylitring 
bowers. * 


Nor deem to gilded roofs alone confined 

The magic charm of manners mild and free; 
Attendant mostly they on peace of mind, 
Best cherish’d by the breath of purity. 

Yea! oft in scenes like this of rustic glee, 
Where youth, and joy, and innocence resort, 
The Manners gladly rule the revelry, 
Unseen, they mingle in the quickening sport, 
‘Well pleased 'mid village-hinds to hold their homely court. 


» 


See! with what tenderness of mien, voice, cye, 

Yon little stripling, scarce twelve summers old, 
Detains his favourite partner gliding by, 

Becoming, 28 she smiles, more gaily bold! 

*T is thus the pleasures of our youth unfold 

The fairest feelings of the human heart; 

Nor, o’er our heads when silvering years are roll'd, 
‘Will the fond image from our fancy part, 

But clings tenacious there mid passion, pride, and art. 


Aye! nights like this are felt o'er many a vale! 
Their sweet remembrance mocks the drifted snow 
That chokes the cottage up,—it bids the hail 

With cheerful pattering ‘gainst the panes to blow. 
Mence, if the town-bred traveller chance to go 

Into the mountain-dwellings of our poor, 

The peasants greet with unembarrass’d brow 

The splendid stranger honouring thus their door, 
And lead his steps with grace along the rushy oor. 


But now the lights are waxing dim and pale, 

And shed a fitful gleaming o'er the room; 

'Mid the dim hollies one by one they fail, 

Another hour, and all is wrapt in gloom. 

And lo! without, the cold bright stars illume 

“te cloudless air, so beautiful and still, 

. While proudly placed in her meridian dome 
Night's peerless Queen the realms of heaven doth fill 
With peace and joy, and smiles on each vast shumbering 

hill. 





The dance and music cease their blended glee, 

And many a wearied infant hangs her head, 
Dropping asleep upon her mother's knec, 

Worn out with joy, and longing for her bed. 

Yet some lament the bliss too quickly fled, 

And fain the dying revels would prolong— 

Loth that the parting + Farewell» should be said, 
They round the Master ia a circle throng— 

Unmoved, alas! he stands their useless prayers among. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And now an old man asks him, ere they go, 
Af willing he a parting tune to play— 
One of those Scottish tanes so sweet and slow! 

And proud is he such wishes to obey. 

Then « Auld lang syne,» the wild and mournful lay 
Ne'er breathed through human hearts unmoved by tears, 
Wails oer the strings, and wailing dies away! 

While tremblingly his mellow voice he rears,— 

Ah me! the aged weep to think of former years! 


Now rising to depart, each Parent pays 

Some compliment well-suited to his car— 

Coueli'd, through their warmth of heart, in florid phrase, 
Yet, by a parent's honest hopes, sincere! 

They trust to meet him all another year, 

If gracions heaven to them preserves the boon 

OF life and health—and now with tranquil cheer 

‘Their hearts still touch'd with that delightful tne, 
Homeward they wend along beueath the silent moon. 


Orr Loughrig-cliffs 1 see one party climb, 

Whose empty dwellings through the hush'd midWight 
Sleep in the shade of Lanydale-pikes sublime— 

Up Dummail-Raise, unmindful of the height, 

Tlis daughter in his arms, with footsteps light 

The father walks, afraid lest she should wake! 
Through lonely Easdale past yon cot so white 

On Helm-crag side, their journey others take; 

And some to those sweet homes that smile by Rydale Lake. 


He too, the Poet of this humble show, 

Silent walks homeward through the hour of rest— 
While quiet as the depth of spotless snow, 

A pensive calm contentment fills his breast! 

© wayward man! wete he not truly blest! 

That Lake so still below—that Sky above! 

Unto his heart a sinless Infant prest, 

Whose ringlets like the glittering dew-wire move, 
Floating and sinking soft amid the breath of love! 


——— 


EDDERLINE'S DREAM., 


CANTO FIRST, 





Castus-Onan is lost in the darkness of night, 
For the moon is swept from the starless heaven, 
And the latest line of lowering light 

That linger’d on the stormy even, 

A dim-seen line, half cloud, half wave, 

Hath sunk into the weltering grave. 
Castle-Oban is dark without and within, 
And downwards to the fearful dia, 

Where Ocean with his thunder-shocks 
Stuns the green foundation rocks, 

Through the gtim abyss that mocks his eye 
Oft hath the eerie watchmen s@nt 

A shuddering look, a shivering sigh, 

From the edge of the howling hattlement! 





Therein is a lonesome room, 
Undisturb'd as some old tomb 
‘That, built within a forest glen, 
Far from feet of living men, 
And shelter'd by its black pine-trees, 
From sound of rivers, lochs, and seas, 
Flings back its arched gateway tall, 
AC times to some great funeral. 

Wg 
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Noiseless as a central cell 

In the bosom of a mountain, 

Where the fairy people dwell, 

By the cold and suoless fountain! 
Breathless as a holy shrine 

When the voice of psalms is shed ! 
And there upon her stately bed, 
While her raven rocks recline 

er an arm more pure than snow, 
Motionless beneath her head, — 

And through her large fair eyelids shine 
Shadowy dreams that come and go, 
By too deep bliss disquieted,— 

There aleeps in love and beauty's glow, 
The bigh-born Lady Edderline. 


Lo! the lamp’s wan fitful light, 
Glide, gliding round the golden rim! 
Restored to life, now glancing bright, 
Now just expiring, faint and dim! 
Like a spirit loth to die, 

Contending with its destiny. 

Ali dark ! a momentary veil 

Is o'er the sleeper! now a pale 
Uncertain beauty glimmers faint, 
And now the calm face of the saint 
With every feature re-appears, 
Celestial in unconscious tears! 
Another gleam ! how sweet the while, 
‘Those pictured faces on the wall, 
Through the midnight silence smile ! 
Shades of fair ones, in the aisle 
Vaulted the castle cliffs below, 

To nothing moulder'd, one and all, 


Ages long ago! 


From her pillow, as if driven 

By an unseen demon’s hand 
Disturbing the repose of heaven, 

Hath fallen her head! The long black hair, 
From df fillet’s silken band 

In dishevell’d masses riven, 

Js streaming downwards to the floor. 

Je the last convulsion o'er? 

And will that length of glorious tresses, 
So laden with the soul's distreases, 

By those fair hands in ‘morning light, 
Above those eyelids opening bright, 

Be braided nevermore ? 

No! the lady is not dead, 

Though flung thus wildly o'er her bed ; 
Like a wreck’d corse upon the shore, 
That lies until the morning brings 
Searchings, ad shrieks, and sorrowings; 
Or haply, to all eyes unknown, 

Is borne away without 2 groan, 

On a chance plank, ‘mid joyful cries 
Of birds that pierce the sunny skies 
With seaward dash, or in calm bands 
Parading o'er the silvery sands, 

Or 'mid the lovely flush of shells, 
Pausing to buraish crest or wing, 

No fading foot-mark see that tells 

Of that poor unremember'd thing! 


O dreadful is the world of dreams, 

When all that world a chaes seems 

OF thoughts so fix'd before! 

When heaven's own face is tinged with blood ! 
And friends cross o'er our solitude, 

Now friends of ours no more! 

Or, dearer to our hearts than ever, 

Keep stretching forth, with vain endeavour, 
Their pale and palsied hands, 

To clasp us phantoms, as we go 

Along the void like drifting snow, 

To far-off nameless lands! 

‘Yet all the while we know not why, 

Nor where those dismal regions lie, 

Half hoping thata curse so deep j 
And wild can only be in sleep, 

And that some overpowering scream 

Will break the fetters of the dream, 

And let us back to waking life, 

Fill'd though it be with care and strife; 
Since there at least the wretch can know 
The meanings on the face of woe, 

Assured that no mock shower is shed 

Of tears upon the real dead, 

Or that his bliss, indeed, is bliss, 

When bending o'er the death-like cheek. 
Of one who scarcely seems alive, 

Atevery cold but breathing kiss, 

He hears a saving angel speak— 

+ Thy Love will yet revivets 


Eager to speak—but in terror mute, 

With chained breath and snow-voft foot, 

The gentle maid whom that lady loves, 

Like a gleam of light through the darkness moves, 
And leaning o'er her rosy breath, 

Listens in tears—for sleep—or death! 

Then touches with a kiss her breast— 

« O Lady, this is ghastly reat! 

Awake! awake, for Jesus’ sake!» 

Far in her soul a thousand sighs 

Are madly struggling to get free; 

But that soul is like a frozen sea 

That silent lies in ice and snow, 

Though the deep waters boom below ! 

And yet a clear and silvery well, 

By moonlight glimmering in its cell; 

A river that doth gently sing 

Around the cygnet’s folded wing ; 

A billow on the summer deep 

That flows, yet scarcely seems to flow, 

Not calmer than that lady's sleep, zal 
One blessed hour ago! 


So, gently as a shepherd lifts 
From a wreath of drifted snow, 

A lamb that vainly on a rock 

Up among the mountain clefts, 

Bicats unto the heedless flock 
Sunwards feeding far below.— 

Even so gently Edith takes 

The sighing dreamer to her breast, 
Loving kisses soft and meek 

Breathing o'er bosom, brow, and cheek, 
For their own fair, delightful sakes, 
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‘And lays her lovely linabs at rest ; 
When, stirring like the wondrous flower 
That blossoms at the midnight hour, 
«And only then—the Lady wakes! 
From the heavy load-set free 

Of that fearful phantasy, 

Edderline lifts up her head, 

And, in the fitful lustre lent 

By the lone lamp, gazing round, 

As listening for some far-off sound, 
Leans it on her lily hand, 

In beautiful bewilderment! 

+ Am Tin some foreign land? 

And who art thou that takes thy stand 
Like a minister of grace 

By the prisoner's haunted bed? 
Walking mute thy nightly round 

Oh! speak—thy voice was like a sound 
Elsewhere beloved! That pitying face 
Reminds me of the dead!» 


Again she hears her Edith speak — 
Doubt, fear, and trouble leave her check, 
And suddenly returning 

Remembrances all bright and fair, 
Above the darkness of despair, 

Like morning lights are burning + 

Even as a gloomy mountain lake 

From its dark sleep at once doth break, 
And while afar the mists are driven, 

In new-born beauty laughs to heaven! 
So rising slowly from her couch, 

Like a nun in humblest guise, 

‘With one light and careless touch, 

O'er the snow above her eyes 

Her long dishevell’d hair she tricks, 

And with low sobs of gratitude 

To Him who chased her dreams away, 
Down kneels she in the solitude, 

‘And with raised hands and eyes doth pray 
Before the holy crucifix! 


«My soul hath been disquieted, 

And welter’d with the weltering dead! 
Floating all night with a corse 

Over high blood-created waves, 

Or driven by a fiendish force 

Down into unfathom’d caves: 
Blessed be God who rescued me 
From that wild world of misery! 
1. Oh! it is heaven to wake again, 

To know that I have wept in vain! 
‘That life yet warms that noble breast 
Which I in mortal pangs carest, 
Hurried along the foaming path, 

In face of horror, fear, and wrath ! 
Whether his ship in roaring motion 
Roll tempest-driven o'er the ocean, 
Or rocking lie in pleasant sleep, 
Anchor'd beneath the palmy steep, 
‘Temper, O God! the sun and air 

To him, my home-bound Mariner ; 
And gently breathe the midnight dew 
O'er him and ail his gallant crew!» 





The lamp is dead, but the morning peep 
Faintly dawning far away, 

Slowly, slowly wins its way 

Through the window buried deep 

In its gloomy glen of stone— 

A little point that shines afar, 

Like a dim-discover'd star, 

When other lights in heaven are none. 
To that little cheerful shine 

Turn the eyes of Edderline ; 

And as a cloud that long hath lain 
Black amid the sullen sky, 

Suddenly dissolves in rain, 

And stricken by the sunlight, shines 
With a thousand gorgeous lines, 
Blended and braided gloriously— 

So fair, so pure, so bright appears 

That kneeling Lady's face of tears, 

For the rain is fallen, tHe gtoom-ia gone, 
And her soul hath risen with the sun; 


Alark ! the martlet twittering by 

The crevice, with her twittering brood 
Beneath some shadowy wall-flower lie, 
In the high air of solitude! 

She alone, sky-loving bird, 

Tn that lofty clime is heard; 

But loftier far from cliff remote, 

Up springs the eagle, like a thought, 
And poised in heaven's resplendent zone, 
Gazes a thousand fathom down, 

While his wild and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky. 

And a thousand songs, I trow, 

From the waken’d world below, 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
Music is there on the shore, 

Softening sweet the billowy roar ; 

For bold and fair in every weather, 
The sea-mews shrill now flock together, 
Or wheeling off in lonely play, 

Carry their pastimes far away, 

To little isles and rocks of rest, 
Scatter'd o'er the ocean's breast, 

Where these glad creatures build their nest. 
Now hymns are heard at every fountain 
Where the land-birds trim their wings, 
And boldly booming up the mountain, 
Where the dewy heath-flower springs, 
Upon the freshening gales of morn 
Showers of headlong bees are borne, 
‘Till far and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings! 


This the pensive Lady knows, 

So round her lovely frame she throws 
The cloud-tike float of her array, 

‘And with a blessing and a prayer 

She fixeth in her raven hair 

‘The jewel that her lover gave, 

The night before he cross'd the ware 
To kingdoms far away! 

Soft steps are winding down the stair, 
‘And now beneath the morning air 
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Her breast breathes strong and free ; 
The sun in his prime glorious hour 
Is up, and with a purple shower 
Hath bathed the hillowy sea! 


Lo! morning's dewy hush divine 

Hath calm’d the eyes of Eddcrline? 
Shaded by the glooms that fall 

From the old grey castle wall, 

Or, from the glooms emerging bright, 
Cloud-like walking through the light, 
She sends the blessing of her smiles 
O'er dancing waves and steadfast isles, 
And, creature though she be of earth, 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 
How seraph-like the silent greeting, 
Streaming from her dark-blue eyes, 
At their earliest matin meeting 
Upwards to the dark-blue ski 
Quickly glancing, gliding slowly, 
Child of mirth or melancholy, 
As her midnight dream again, 
Of the hush'd or roaring main, 
Comes and goes across her brain. 
Now she eees the ship returning, 
Every mast with ensigns burning 
Starbright o'er the cloud of sails, 

As, queen-like, down the green sea-vales 
She stoops, or o'er the mountains green 
Re-ascending like a queen ! 

Glad the heart of hoary ocean 

In the beauty of her motion ! 

Now through midnight’s deepest noon, 
Howling to the wild monsoon, 

She scer God's anger flash around her, 
And the glorious vessel founder 

To one vain signal-gun ! 

While in the lightning’s ghastly glow 
The shipless ocean rolls below, 

As in the mid-day sun! 








Far, far below, in rocky cell 

Doth a seér-hermit dweil. 

In solitude and in despair 

He sits, with long, black, Tusty hair, 
Face dim as death, and his fix'd eye 
Red-flashing with futurity. 

Aholy madman! with no chain 

But those forged in his burning brain— 
Shuddering, close beside his feet, 

To see the frequent winding-sheet— 
Spite of the water's din, to hear 

Steps trampling grave-wards with a bier~ 
Or like a sweep of wintry weather, 
Wailing at midnight o'er the heather 
Cloud-coronachs that wildly rise 

When far away a chieftain dies. 





Down—downwards to his savage cave, 

By steps the goat doth almost fear 

To lead her tittle kids to browse 

On wild herb that there thinly grows 

"Mid spray-showers from the dashing wave, 
So dreadful 't is the din to hear, 

The Lady with a quaking prayer 
Descends, as if upon the air, 
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{Into a hoary Edifice, o'erlung 





Like sea-mew with white rise and fall, 
Floating o'er a waterfall ! 

And now doth trembling Edith wait 
Reluctant at the closing gate, 

And wipes away her tears; 

For the Lady motions her to stay, 
Then with a wan smile sinks away, 
And, ghost-like, disappears ! 





AN EVENING IN FURNESS ABBEY, 


Aw Apparition hung amid the hush 

OF the lone vale; whether exhaled from earth 

Or dropt from heaven, as yet my beating heart, 
That quaked unto the sudden solitude, 

Knew not, nor cared to know—a mist—a cloud— 
Material shadow—or a 
Slowly and waveringly it seem‘d to change 





By hoary trees with mouldering boughs as mute 
Even as the mouldering stones—a ghost-like show! 
Uncertain in their tremor where to rest, 

Like birds disturb'd at night, my startled thoughts 
Floated around the dim magnificence 

Of air-woven roofs, and arches light as air 
Spanning the faded sunset, til! the Pile, 

Still undergoing, as my spisit gazed 

Intenselier and intenselier through the gloom, 
Strange transformation from the beautiful 

To the sublime, breathing alternately 
Life-kindling hope and death-foretelling fear, 
Majestically settled down at last 

Into its own religious character, 

A House of Prayer and Penitence—dedicate 
Hundreds of years ago to God, and Her 

Who bore the Son of Man! An Abbey fair 

As ever lifted reverentially 

The solemn quiet of its stately roof 

Beneath the moon and stars. 





And though that Time 
Had hush’d the choral anthems, and o’erthrown 
The altar, nor the holy crucifix 
Spared, whereon hung outstretch’d in agony 
‘Th’ Eternal’s vision'd arms, 't was dedicate 
To prayer and penitence still; so said the hush 
Of earth and heaven unto the setting sun, 
Speaking, methought, to nightly-wandering man, 
With a profounder meaning than the burst 
‘OF hymns in morn or evening orisons 
Chanted, within Imagination’s ear, 
By supplicants whose dust hath long been mix’d 
With that of the hard stones on which they slept, 
The cells that heard their penitential prayers, 
The cloisters where, between the hours of prayer, 
The brethren waitk'd in whispering solitude, 
Or sate, with bent-down head each in his niche 
Fix'd as stone-image, with his rosary 
In pale hands, dropping an each mystic bead 
To Mary Mother mild a contrite tear. 





ie 


Moonless as yet, without one single star, 
Lay the blue amplitude of space serene, 

Which we in our delight call heaven. No cloud, 
Nor thought of cloud, that region all. divine 
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Reposed on or pass'd by; its holiness 

Seem'd perfect in its pure simplicity, 

Absorbing the whole being like a thought, 

Tillsky and soul were one. It wos that hour 

When Gloaming comes on hand in hand with Night 
Like dark twin-sisters, and the fairer Day 

Is loath to disappear ; when all three meet, 


Asunder, felt to be embraces still, 

Divided though they be by winds and waves, ; 
And isles, and continents, and months, and years,— 
Vain barriers to the reaches of our souis, 

That in the midst of life’s great desert meet 

From far, as on two whirlwinds bore, or wings 
Stronger than Jove's own bird’s, the plumes of thought, 


Gloaming, and Day, and Night, with dew-drops crown’d ; Winnowing theic way across the wilderness. 


And veil'd, half-veil’d, each with her shadowy hair ; 
When unseen roses, known but by theie balm, 
Futl-blown or budding, from their humble beds 
Breathe incense to those dim divinities, 
Pleased with the transient scent of transient things, 
As heaven still is with earth ; when all Three meet 
In the uncertain dimness of the sky, 
Each with a beauty of her own combined 
Into harmonious colouring, like a tune 
Sung by three angel voices, up in heaven, 
Unto the rapt ear of the listening earth. 
St was an hour for any hallow'd thought 
Akin to grief, the highest mood allow'd 
To mortal creatures, for all happiness 
Worthy that holy nate seems steep'd in tears, 
Like flowers in dew, or tinged with misty hues 
Like stare in halo, Feelings that had slept 
For long long years, o'erlaid within the soul 
By brooding passions, rose again to power, 
Assweet as when they first their lustre lent 
To life's young morn, that needed in the sky 
No sun to light the glorious universe, 
As sweet but for a moment—for they die 
Away into the melancholy breathed 
From a profound conviction conscience-born, 
That they no resting-place on earth have now, 
All phantoms! doom’d to glide back to their cells 
And haply there, beyond the reach of day, 
To lie for evermoret $n such an hour 
Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 
Restored to its original characters, 
Gleams on our eyes again, until we wish, 
In love and pity of the yearn’d-for dead, 
So passionate our desolate apirit’s throes, 
‘That we had ne'er been born, or even now 
Were with th’ invisible in weal or woe 
To all eternity! How burn our hearts 
Within us! while they strive to grasp again 
Firat loves, first friendships from the clutch of death 
That will not lose its hold; when brethren blest 
Renew'd some sacrament of sighs and tears, 
Religious far beyond the weight of words, 
Voiceless in sanctity! When days divine, 
“Stusing on nights diviner still, bequeathed 
New treasures to angment th’ uchoarded store 
OF golden thoughts, and fancies squanderd free 
As dew-drops by the mora, yet never miss’ 
By th’ innocent prodigal, who flung them back 
Into the bap of Nature, showering still 
Her orient pearls for his especial joy ! 
‘As o'er some chosen vale the rainbow hangs, 
Tingeing the heavens with beauty, till they sing, 
A new song to the pathway of the Power 
Beloved by gods and men, the Spring who comes 
To glorify the earth ! Of partings then 

Ye do remember us made long ago, 
When youthful heads to stern necessity 
First bow'd astonish'd,—of embraces torn 
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Or to strange glamoury, lo! death-beds spread 
‘Their shroud-like whiteness, and their grave-like calm, 
Again before our eyes, that may not shun 

The mortal vision! There a parent lies, 

Unhappy only that no voice is left 

To utter benediction an our heads, 

Not one small word for al that love so great 
That gushes out with the last sob of life, 

And leaves us orphans—in our agony 

Loading those temples with recnorseful lover 
Whose grey hairs haply when they waved with life 
We heeded not, even in the hour of prayer. 

Oh! oft on nights so beautiful comes back, 

All of her own accord, like some fair bird, 

That, flying far away over a wood 

Or mountain, seeming to be lost for ever 

Among the clouds, in sunshine reappears, 

At first a dim speck, soon a shining star, 

Till, folding up at once her lovely wings 

Into composed brightness, down she drops 

Into her nest, by that sweet singer left 

But for one hwrried hour of homeless joy! 

Oh! oft on nights so beautiful comes back, 

All of her own accord, unchanged her eyes, 
Seraphic sweetness, and the glow unchanged 

Of that refulgent head, which when it rose 

Of old hefore me throngh the twilight dews, 

I felt that the whole region of the heavens 
Needed no other star—comes back, God-sent, 
From the dim mountain-range beyond the grave, 
Whose awful summits, sometimes seen in sleep, 
Sublime our dreams beyond the poetry 

OF mightiest bards, when chain'd by fleshly bonds 
Within this waking world—comes back from bliss 
M ly Orphan ! She had heard a yoice 

Calling upon her, one stil Sabbath morn, 

When like a lily of the field array'd 

For going to the honse of God, to lay 

Her Bible down, and come away to heaven! 
Even in one hour she dicd—just as the psalm, 
Through which her singing like a silver harp 
‘Was wont to lead the sacred melody, 

Came to her ear, across the hanks and braes 

Of yellow broom in which her father’s cot 
Nest-tike was built; nor ever mortal eyes 





| Saw that sweet bird in living beauty more : 


How reverend the old Abbey's ivied walls! 
Yow pleasant in their swect solemnity, 
Unto my spirit, long disturb'd by grief, 
Nor less by joy, now tranquil as the core 
Of that hash'd chancel, as the inmost heart 
OF that night-darkening oak! Many long years, 
Since I last visited, then afl alone, 
The Vale of Nightshade. Wandering up and down 
Earth's Deserts and her Edens—in the flush 
OF flowery fields cnamell'd by the spring 
Now forming fancy-garlands—in the gloom 
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Of forests, where no hermit had his cave, 

So sullen tWat o’ershadowing solitude, 

Weaving a net of necromantic dreams— 

Now by the shore of some great inland loch, 
Or sea-urm tossing white among the hills 

To the black thunder-cloud, sole sitting there 
So motionless the long-wing'd heron sway'd 
His flight not from the stone of which I seem’d 
A part, incorporated with the dash 

OF howling waves, and savage blasts that shook 
The avalanche from the cliff, descending swift 
Down to the glen, as the scared eagle sara 
Up into heaven! Now down the broomy burn 
That wimpled on round garden'd villages, 
Angling along, attended by a group 

Of eager children, their shore sunny hour 

OF mid-day play devonring; then away, 

Each with his scaly treasure held aloft, 
Shouting out praises of the stranger’s skill 
And bounty—lavish of the silver fry. 

Now by some moorland stream-fount welling out 
A sheep-surrounded circle of bright green, 
That would have shamed the emerald, ‘neath a rock 


Fern-feather'd, and with whitestemm'd birch-trce 


crown'd, 
Lying remote above the hum of man, 
‘With face up to the sky, nor wanting food 
For meditation, while one single cloud 
Came journeying from afar, or Beauty breathed 
Upon the braided shy most delicate 
A fleecy whiteness that subdued the bluc * 
To clondy character without a cloud! 


Thus wandering, wafted like the thistle-down, 

‘Yet not so wholly aimless, not so moved 

By impulse from without, liker a bee 

That with the wind goes humming, yet directs 
At Lis own gladsome will his gauzy wings 

Right onward to the honied sycamore, 

Or silent peal of pendant fox-glove bells, 

Or mountain-bowom from a distance seen 
Pitch-black, but near as winds his shrilly horn, 
Brighter than purple on a monarch’s robe, 

And bathed in richer perfume—wandering thus 
In ignorance of the future of my life, 

Nor caring, wishing, hoping, fearing aught 
Beyond the pregnant present—esch wild day 

A world within itself, my griefs and joys 

All at my own creation and command, 

‘As far as human soul may be let loose 

From impositions of ne sity, 

Forgetting oft in self-will’d fancy's flight 

All human ties that would enchain her dreams 
Down to a homelier bliss, and loving more 

The dim aerial shadow of this life 

Even than the substance of the life itself, 

Morn found me on the mountain-tops, and Night 
Descended on me in the glens, where hue 

Or shieling scarcely hid me from the stars. 

All shadows then of life how beautiful ! 

As sometimes when the sunset spell is strong, 
And all the elements seem rarified, 

Mountains and woods and towers delight the soul 
On an inverted world in wonder down 
Deep-gazing, as it hangs in the abyss 
Of the evanish'd take, far far beyond 





The real mountains, where the living flocke 
Are browsing or at rest—the real woods, 
Where flit the living birds from shade to shade; 
Or in the sunshine sing—the real towers, 
Where chime the clear-toned Sabbath evening-bells 
Unto the real cleads, whose purple light 

On people walking to the house of God 

Falls gracious ; for all these are what they seem, 
And but by common things inhabited ; 

But those are all ideal in that glow 

So evanescent in its purity, 

And appertain to a remoter life 

Untoneh’d by sin or sorrow, not a sound 
Disturbing their beatitude divine, 

Transmitted, through the silence of the eye, 
To that congenial region of the spirit 

Where all reflections from this noisy world 
Hang floating in their beauty, till the breath 
OF some rade passion curl along the cal, 

And all at once is gone! Then re-appears 

The daily bosom of our mother earth, 

Where weary feet are pacing to and fro; 

And weary hearts are wishing they were laid 
In her insensate dust! 


These days are yone; 
And it has pleased high Heaven to crown my life 
With such a load of happiness, that at times 
My very soul is faint with bearing up 
The blessed burden. For that airy world, 
‘So full of coruscations and strange fires 
Electric, one that by a golden chain 
Hangs balanced in its planetary peace, 
I love to dwell in now; and in the mists 
And storms that sometimes stain its atmosphere, 
Or shake it till the orb doth seem to quake 
Even to its centre, 1 behold the hand, 
T hear the voice of my Creator's love. 
And now the Genins of the household fire— 
The Christian Lar, who hath our Sabbath hours 
Under his felt protection, whispers low 
His gentle inspiration through my heart 
Which loveth dearlier now a home-born song— 
That I may chant unto my children dear, 
Not undelighted with a father’s voice, 
To them made music by a father's love— 
Than wildest strain in sylvan solitude 
Piped to the strange-faced rocks, and figures grim 
That frown in forests, when the day is dark 
As night, in spite of the meridian sun. 
What though Imagination’s wings he chain‘d? 
Form’d are the fetters of soft balmy flowers, 
Gather'd by angel-hands in Paradise. 
No need that I should with creative eyes 
Raise up fair shadowy creatures, racing fleet 
On the hill side, or lying fast asleep 
‘On mossy couch, beneath the mossy arms 
Of antique oak,—some Shape of beauty rare, 
Orcad or Dryad,—or in grotto coot 
Among the music of the waterfall, 
Naiad as pure as the small silver spring 
In which she had her birth, on some May-morn 
Issuing in pearly beauty from the gleam, 
And disappearing like a foam-bell there, 
When first she hears the harmless stockdove's voice. 
For rising up throughout my wedded years 
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That melted each away so quietly 

Into the other, that I never thought 

Of wondering at the growth before my eyes 

Of my own human Flowers most beautiful— 

So imperceptible had been the change 

From infancy to childhood—lovely both— 

And then to grace most meek and maidenly, 
Three Spirits given by God to guard and keep 
For ever in their native innocence, * 

Glide o'er my Moors like sunbeams, and like larks 
Are oft heard singing to their happy selves, 

No eye upon them but the eye of Heaven. 

And now, revisiting these Abbey-walls, 

How changed my state from what it was of yore, 
When ‘mid an hundred homes no home had ¥ 
‘Whose hearth had power to chain me from the rest! 
No roof, no room, no bower in the near wood 

In which at once are now concentrated 

All the sweet scents and all the touching sounds, 
All the bright rays of life. 


Link’d hand in hand, 
Mute and most epirit-like, from out the gloom 
OF the old Abbey issuing, all their smiles 
Subdued to a sweet settled pensivencss 
By the religion of the Ruin, lo! 
The Three came softly gliding on my dream, 
Attended by the moonshine; for the Orb 
Look’d through the oriel window, and the Vale 
Soon overftow'd with light. As they approach’d, 
My heart embraced them in their innocence, 
And sinless pride express’<t itself in prayer. 
From morn they had been with me in the glens 
And on the mountains, by the lakes and rivers, 
And through the hush of the primeval woods, 
And such a beauteous day was fitly closed 
By such a beauteous night. No word they spake, 
But held their swimming eyes in earnestness 
Fix'd upon mine, as if they wish’d to hear 
My voice amid the silence, for the place 
Had grown too awful for their innocent hearts; 
And half in love, and half in fear, they prest 
Close to their Father's side, till at a sign 
They sat them down upon a fragment fall’n, 
With all its flowers and mosses, from the arch 
Through which the moon was looking; and { said 
That I would tell to them a Tale of Tears, 
A Tale of Sorrows suffer'd long ago! 


Close to our feet an antique Tombstone fay, 
Which time, with reverential tenderness, 
Had seem’d to touch, so that the Images, 
There sculptured centuries ago, were yet 
Perfect almost as when they felt the shower 
Of the first agony! All in mail, from head 
To feet, the Figure of a Warrior stretch'd 
His height heroic, by his side a sword 
Such as of oid, with huge two-handed sway, 
Made lanes in battles, but the giaat-hands, 
Palm unto palm, even like a saint's in prayer, 
Upon his breast were folded piously, 
And meek his visage asa child's in sleep. 
Across the stone and at that warrior’s feet 
The Figure—so it seem’d—of female young, 
In simple vestments, such a8 worn of ald 
By one of low degree, the child of Hind 








Or Forester. The very winds of heaven, 

As if in pity of their mournfulness 

Had spared the lineaments of that gentle face, 
And delicately, in its dove-like calm, 

Her bosom now did in the moonlight lie; 

No wrinkle on her forehead, and the hair, 
Though stone-wreath'd, seemingly as soft as silk 
Beneath a silken fillet that apbound 

The gather'd locks into a simple snood, 

Such as in olden time each maiden wore 

Before her bridal-day. In lowliest guise! 

As if unworthy by the side to lie 

OF that great lord, whose lineage high was drawn 
From crowned kings—an Image he of Pride, 
And she of most abased Humility, 

As far beneath that mighty one in death 

As she had been in life, when palace-halls 
Hung oer his unhelm'd head, or bannere prond 
Rustled oer his plumes in battle—She the while 
Plaiting her rushes by the cottage door, 

Or singing old songs if the sylvan shade 

To her sole self, among the spotted deer. 





Oft had J gazed on those two Effigies, 

When to the solitary mountain-gloom 

Sent devious from my pilgrimage, by force 

Of those fine impulses that bear us on 

From awe-to awe, till suddenly is found 

Some glorious vision that we did not seek, 

Nor knew was on the earth; and of the dreams 
That came to me from out the ruin’d Pile, 

Legend surviving dimly when the moth 

Hath eat to dust the hoary chronicles, 

And ballad sung with many a various voice 

In different glens, by maidens at their wheet 

To wondering children, or at hour of noon 

In gay hay-harvest, ‘neath the hawthora shade, 
To Toil by music to his strength restored 

As if by dropping dews—by sweet degrees 

My soul form’d to itself a history 

Of the Dead figured thus—a Tale that grew 
Almost unconsciously and unawares; 

As one who wandering through the rich-stored woods 
In dreamy idlesse, ever and anon, 

Plucks here and there a ground-flower, till, behold! 
Yellow and blue and purple, in his hands 

One gather'd constellation! that illumes 

‘With sudden beauty all the wilderness. 

In days of yore, these pleasant realms—now stretch'd 
In variegated beauty from the dip 

Of the low hills in which the mountains fade 
Away from the Lake-land, into wide bays, 

And far, far off to beacon'’d promontories— 
Were forest-grown even to the very Sea; 

Nor wanted Walney’s storm-beat Isle, now bare, 
Its murmu of old groves, nor Fouldrey’s Pile 

Its stately sycamores that loved the spray 

Of the rock-scaling tide. The horizon hung 

On trees, round all its dark circumference; 

While here and there, a Charch-Tower lifted up 
Its peaceful battlements, or warlike Keep 
Frown'd on the cliff, the watchman’s sun-tipt spear 
Far glancing o'er the woods. Hundreds of huts 
Were hidden in that sylvan gloom,—some perch'd 
On verdant slopes from the low coppice clear’é ; 
Some in deep dingles, secret as the nest 
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Of robin-redbreast, built among the roots 

Of pine, on whose tall top the throstle sings. 
Hundreds of huts! yet all apart, and felt 

Far from each other; mid the multitude 

Of intervening stems, each glen or glade 

By its own self a perfect solitude, 

Hush’d but not mute, for many a little stream, 
Now dead, then sung its sweet accompaniment 
Unto the ceascless warbling of the birds, 

And silence listen'd to the frequent chant 

Of stated ymn that from the Abbey rose 

By nights, and days as stil! as any nights, 
Each echo more mysterious than before, 

Far, far away reviving, and at last 

Evanish’d, like a prayer received in heaven. 


Oh! let one Hut be rescued from the dust ! 
And let its thousand rose-bails buen again 
On porch-wall roof, and let the self-same dews 
There lie unmelted by the morn that rose 
Hundreds of years ago! Oh! back to life 
Return Thou in thy matchless beauty— Thou 
Whom Love and Wonder in the olden time 
Baptized in tears that flow’d from very bliss, 
Tue Frowtn oF Fuanaes! by no other name 
Known to the dwellers in the woods, when life 
Rejoiced to breathe withia a form so fair; 
Nor now by other name is ever known 
That Image lying at.that Warrior's feet ! 


Lo! walking forth into the sunny air, 

Her face yet shaded by the pensiveness 
RBreathed o'er it from her holy orisans, 

She pours a blessing from her dewy eyes 

O'er that low roof, and then the large blue orbs 
Salute serenely the high arcl: of heaven. 
On~on she shines away into the woods! 

And all the birds burat out in ecstacy 

Asshe hath reappear’d. And now she stands 
In a lone glade beside the Fairies’ Well— 

So named she in delixht a tiny spring 

Jn the rich mosses fringed with flowery dyes, 
O'erhung by tiny trees, that tinier still 

Seem’d through that mirror, in whose light she loved 
Each mora to reinstate with simple braids 

Into its silken seed her virgin hair, 
Unconsciously admired by her own soal 

Made happy—such is Nature's law benign— 
Even by the beauty of her own innocence. 


Of gentle blood was she ; but tide of time, 

Age after age, bore onwards to decay 

The fortunes of her fathers, and at last 

The memory of the once illustrious dead 
Forgotten quite, and to all common ears 

The name they were so proud of most obsenre 
And meaninyless, among the forest-woods, 

The poor descendant of that house was now, 

But for the delicate Wild-Flower blooming there, 
Last of his race, a lowly Forester! 

Yet never Lady, in her jowell’d pride, 

As she appear'd upon her bridal morn, 

Pictured by limner who liad lived in love 

With rarest beauty all his life, in halls 

| OF nobles, and the palaces of kings, 

E’er look’d more lovely through Time's tints divine, 








Than she who stood now by the Fairies’ Well, 
Imagination’s phantom, lily-fair, 
In pure simplicity of humblest life. 


Hark ! hark! the music of a bugle-horn! 
And lo! all bright in hunter's green, a plume 


”| OF eagle feathers nodding as he bounds 


Deerlike into the glade, with bow and arrows 
Arm’d, but no savage outlaw he, a Form 

In stature taller than the sons of men, 
Descends of a sudden on the wilderness, - 
Before that Flower, now quaking in her fear, 

Even like her sister lilies, when a flash 

Of lightning sleers the woods, and the strange grow! 
Of thunder mutters through the solitude. 

But soon that fear expired —or mix'd with love, 

Such love as innocent spirits feel, amazed 

By some surpassing shape of mortal mould, 

Earthly, yet lending to the things of earth 

A statelier, more seraphic character. 

Recovering from that tremor, a long gaze 

Bound her to what she fear’d and Joved; and then 
Folding her hands across her breast, she sank 

In a submissive attitude meckly down, 

And gracefully, with bended knees, saluting 

Noble, or Prince, or King! 





Even like some Power 
Olympian, of that high mythology, 
In whose religion fair Achaia held 
Perpetual intercourse with visible forms 
Balmy and bright with scents and hues of heaven, 
And oft enamour'd of Earth's Daughters, Gods, 
Descending to enjoy our mortal love, 
Forgot their native skies, that Vision stood 
One moment in his majesty, then stoop'd 
Lordlike in homage of that lowly maid, 
And raised her to his bosom, on the light 
Of her closed eyelids, letting fall a kiss 
As gentle as when brother lays his lips 
On a sweet sister’s brow, when on return 
From foreign travel he beholdeth her 
Whom he had left a child, to maidenhood 
Grown up in happiness, 2 stately flower, 
Whom all admire, but few may dare to love! 





No sound amid the silence of the woods 
Was heard, save, moaning faint and far away, 
The stock-dove’s voice ; and near the Fairies’ Well 
The beating of that maiden’s heart, such sighs 
As murmur from the lips of one oppresvd 
In sleep by some divine and dangerous dream. 
Released from that too dear imprisonment, 
At bidding of those priucely eyes, and hands 
Familiar with command, yet gentle both, 
She sat ker down obedient, by the brink 
Of the pure spring, and knew that by her side, 
Although her darken’d eycs beheld him not, 
Was that bright Noble with lis eagle-plumes. 
« Would that she were within her father’s but, 
Escaped from the delight that fill’d and shook 
Her soul with dread!» So pray’d sho—but her limbs 
Were chain'd as palsy-stricken, and her face 
Oertlow'd with powerless tears ! Soothed bysweet words, 
Whose meanings yet were indistinct and dim, 
But murmur’d in such music as she felt 
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Could breathe no evil, end could only come 
From one who pity had for innocence, 

Ere long she lifted up her face, and gave 
Again ite troubled beauty to the gaze 
That look'd into her life! That she wi 
‘That it had pleased God to make her 
She knew, as well as that the summer sky 

Is felt by all hearts to he beautiful. 

Else, wherefore paused each passer-by to bid 

A blessing on her countenance! Why was she 

Alone, among so many maidens, call’d 

The Flower of Furness? Yet, if ever pride 

Did touch her spirit at that pleasant name, 

Such pride it was as one might almost think, 

‘When gazing on the lily or the rose, 

Breathes a fine impulse through these favourites 

Of sun and air, and universal Nature, 

Tilt shaking off the dew-drops, they expand 

In their full beanty, o'er some desert place 

Shedding the lustre of their happiness! 

All too divine her loveliness to praise; 

But shower’d from eloquent lips and eloquent eyes 
Came down upon her now such looks—rays—words, 
Blended in union irresistible, 

That no more could ber bosom turn away 

From that descent of sound, and light, and dew, 
‘Than rose or lily from the gentle face 

OF the flower-loving sun, when o'er her bed, 

Hier humble bed in the untrodden wild, 

‘The soaring lark within the rambow sings ! 








Within th’ embrace, even on the very breast 
Of one of England’s most illustrious Knights, 
By birth illustrious, and by feats of arms 
Done for the Holy Cross in Palestine, 

As innocent entirely as a dove 

In pity prest by some affectionate child 

To its fond bosom,—unacquainted yet 

With sin, or siu-born sorrow, however near 
May be their fatal presence, lieth now— 

And God's own eye is on her, and the eyes 

Of all bis angels in that perilous hour— 

The daughter of a lowly Forester! 

Too humble to oppose, too blest to fear 

The kiss that thrilis her forehead! For a name, 
‘That from the far-off mountains to the sea 
Was like a household word in hut and hall, 
Now murmur'd in her ear; and never maid, 
High-born or humble, euffer'd scathe or scorn 
From the Le Fleming, in his*glorious youth 
Pure as a star, whose light is always pure, 
Because its station is aloft, and prayers 

From earth prevent its being stain’d in heaven. 
It pass'd—that meeting—with the tnorning clouds! 
But oft and oft wae with the morving clouds 
Renew'd, and by the light of setting suns 

And rising moons, and that soft-burning star 
Which ever, so impassion’d spirits deeam, 
Looks down on lovers like a thing that loves. 
And ever as they met by day or night, 

That maiden yielded up her tranced life 

To the dear dream, which all the while she knew 
Was but a dream, and strove she to believe 
‘That it might last for ever, though a voice, 

A still mall voice within the aching depths 
Where fear and sorrow struggled, oft did say 
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That all such dreams were transient as the dew, 
And aye at his departure disappear'd 

All joy from this dark world. The’sylvan shades 
Were haunted now by miserable thoughts, 

Coming and going ghost like; what they meant 

By their dire threatenings, one 60 weak as she 

And wretched might not know; but whisperings 
Prophetic of some sad calamity, 

Of early death and, burial, from the hush 

OF the old trees would come, and oft did pass 

Close by her ear, upon the bed where sleep 

Now seldom dropp'd oblivion. Now the moon, 
The splendid barvest-moon, that used to shine 

Upon her pleasant paths 20 cheerfully, 

Disturh'd her with # tastre atl too fair 

For weary weeper on a sinful earth; 

And something, though she wist zict what it was, 
Something whose shadow was most tetribie, 

Oft seem’d to stand between her and the stars. 
Seldom her old songs now the maiden sang! 

‘They told of lowly and of happy loves, 

Of true hearts, afier many a patient year 

‘That tried their faith by absence, or the wo 

Of rumour'd death, or houseless poverty, 

Wedded at last, and living all their lives 

In merry greenwood, cheerful as the doves 

‘That coo'd, or flowers that bloom’d, upon their roof. 
She durst not sing such happy songs as these, 

And fain would have forgot the melodies 

{In which they were embalm'd! Oh ! never now 

Had she the heart to chant that ballad old, 

Wherein ’t was shown how once a king’s own aon, 
Disguised as a woodsman, came and woo'd 

A Forest Maiden, and at last prevail’d 

On the poor wretch to be his Paramour; 

Who, in a little month, forsaken, died! 

Bat not till she had broke her parent's hearts. 

» But not till she had broke her parent's hearts!» 

A strange voice mutter'd, When she look’d around, 
She saw that not so much as one leaf sti 
Or iasect’s wing, in all the solitude! 
And thus there was not one familiar word, 

Or one familiar thought, dhat could not being 

The groans from out lice heart, as if it lay, 

Her very soul, ouistevtel'd upon a rack, 

While a dark fiend did smite, till swoonings dim 
Oershadow'd all her senses, and despair 

Fell on her worse than death! And this was —Love! 














But in his passion for that starlike Flower, 
Which, waving sweetly in the woodland air, 
Unto his rapt imagination seem’d 

To show whate’er was fairest, brightest, best, 
In the created things that beauty breathe, 
More touching far, because so suddenly, 
And far removed out of the lofty sphere 

In which be shone, the new Existence rose 
Almost beyond belief, far far beyond, 

Even in the grace he loved, all Images 

Of Lady or Queen in fabling Poesy, 

{And he had listen’d to the amorous lays 
Sung to the harp by wandering Troubadour 
In Tent piteh'd by the sea of Galilee, 

Or by the desert-well o'ershadow'd 

By palar-trees blest by weary pilgrimage), 

In such a passion the Le Fleming walk'd 
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Statelier and statelier, like a very god 

‘Who reigneth in his undivided sway 

O'er his own world; and prouder far was he 
Of the fair May he woo'd among the woods, 
And of the fragrant lilies in her breast, 

And of those moist celestial violets ~ 

Her undisguising eyes, than heretofore 

Ale e'er had been of smile of high-born Dame, 
Who, from balcony stooping down, let fall 
To him the victor in the tournament 

Her colours sigh’d for by all England's Peers. 


From that great Sire, who with the Conqueror 
Came over from the warlike Normandy, 
Le Fleming gloried in his lofty line 
Unstain'd, for centuries, by any stream 
OF less iNustrious blood! And would he wed 
The daughter of a Forester? blest Flower, 
Although indeed she be! by ature dropt 
Among the common weeds that fade unseen 
Around his lordly feet! No! she shall be 
His Bonnibelle, his Burde, his Paramour, 
To some enchanted forest-bower among 
‘The guardian mountains spirited away! 
And there to sing, and sigh, and weep, and weave 
Disconsolate fancies in her solitude; 
By vows, which Heaven itself will consecrate, 
Fven at the sylvan altar of pure Truth, 
Together link’d far ever, far beyond 
The sanctity of Ritual c'er pronounced 
In Abbey's gloom by soulless celibate! 
«To sing, and sigh, and smile, and weep!» Aye, there 
Despised, loved, pitied, worshipp'd and adored! 
For beauty such as hers might be adored, 
In Bower of Bliss, though Sorrow kept the door, 
And Sin, veil'd like a Seraph, strew’d the couch 
Unruffled by Repentance! 





* Oh! my soul! 
How glimmering are the bounds that oft divide + 
Virtue from Vice, and from the Night of Guilt 
The Day-spring of Religion! Conscience shuts 
Her shining eye, lull'd iuto fatal sleep 
Even by the voice of Love! or, worst of all 
Imaginable miseries, looketh on 
And listeneth, heedless of her sacred trust, 
On troubled bliss that leads our souls to death! 
Though God’s vicegerent, sovercign of the soul, 
And showing clear credentials from above, 
Yet even that Seraph, by allarements won, 
Or by severe temptation terrified, 
The Terrene for the Heavenly (as at night 
A marish vapour seems a luminary 
Whose dwelling is upon the steadfast skics), 
Mistakes most ruefully; and, slave of Fate, 
Walks onwards to perdition! Witness ye! 
Who on the wings of passion, even like doves 
Borne by their instinct o’er untravell'd seas, 
Safe in the hurricane, till they gently drop 
Into their native nest, vainly believe 
That you, like those glad birds, are flying home 
To Heaven, directed by the Polar Star 
Hung out to guide us mortal mariners, 
While you are hurrying to the sunless clime 
Of God-forsaken Sin and Misery! 





“| But peril near thee shail be none, vo fiend 


«O Father, Mother !»—.« Feagnot, mine own Flower ! 
But they will both be happy, when they see 
Thee happy as the Morn. Thou must not weep 
Any more tears for them; and yet I love 
That paleness on thy cheek, for Nature's ties 
Ave holy; but the holiest of them all 
Is that, which spite of Fortune and of Fate, 
And evil stars, in life and death unites 
Two souls whom this bad world and its bad laws, 
fa vain would seek to sever! From that world 
Far, far apart, and all its heartlessness, 
We two shall live—Oh! let me see thine eyes 
Again, and kiss away these idle tears— 
And not a whisper ever shall be heard 
From any human voice that is not charged 
With prayers and blessings upon thee and thine! 
Yes! thou, even in their prayers, shalt still be call'd 
The Flower of Furness, when the poor do kneel 
To Him who pities and forgives us all, 
And our transgressions, calling on the Saints, 
And Her whom we adore, to hold thee ever 
Under their own protection, as thou walk’st 
Among the woods, dispensing charity 
To widows and to orphans; every hoon 
Felt in their sickness, penury, or age, | 
To be still more angelical and divine, ' 
Becanse of the sweet sound and the sweet light ! 
Breathed with it from thy bosom and thine eyes 
Day after day more and more beautiful, 
I€ chat indecd may be, from being vow'd 
To Love and Pity all life-long, and knowing 
No happiness but that of doing good! 
Yet, never never ceasing, till we die, 
‘To hold within the sanctuary of thy heart 
Thine own Le Fleming, though unworthy he, 
But for the life-deep passion that attends 
Thy coming and thy going, on thy breast 
To lay his head in heaven! God bless that smile!— 
Aye! ours will be the sunniest life, my dove, 
‘Thar ever glanced or glided o'er the carth! 
Sometimes upon thy palfrey, silver-rein'd, 
Thy true knight by thy side, through alleys green 
Of glimmering forest, Queenlike thou shalt yo, 
As in adventurous days of old Romance ; 


Or giant starting up among the woods 

All still and beautiful as Faéry Londe. 

Or habited like huntress, even with bow 

In thy fair hand, and o’er thy shoulders fair 
A quiver, thou shalt like Diana’s self 

Pursue the spotted deer. Yet drop of blood 
In these our innocent pastimes ne'er shall stain 
Arrow of thine; for thou from infancy 

Hast loved the timid*race ; most sweet to thee 
To stand and look upon the hind at play 

In shady places with her fauns, and soon 
They all will learn to look upon thy face 
With fearless love, nor shun thy noiseless feet 
Along the moss-sward underneath the boughs 
So mossy of the overarching oaks. 

‘Oh! 1 will lead thee through a hundred vales 
Solemn or sweet to visit, our two selves 

The only human creatures in the gloom 
Flung down like night upon us from the cliffs 
Of huge Helvellyn, where the eagles cry; 

Or in the hush, as gentle as thy sleep, 
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OF lovely Grassmere, where the Church-Tower stands 
Above the ashes of my ancestors, 

A place always as peaceful as a dream! 

Or floating in our pinnace through the isles 

Of wooded Windermere, the River-Lake 

Hung for a while between two worlds of stars! 
Nor need’st thou fear, my Innocent, with me 

To visit, through the moonshine steering slow, 
On Lady-Isle that Holy Oratory; 

And on my bosom leaning, there to pray 

‘That if indeed there any error be, 

Frailty, or guilt, or sin, in love like ours, 

Even for the dear sake of auch contrite tears 

As now flow from thine eyes, and still aust flow, 
For fondest kisses cannot reach their source 
Profound—there both of us will plead and pray, 
My spirit then as humble as thine own, 

‘That it may be forgiven! But if from Thee 

T now must walk away in my despair, 

And never, never see thee any more 

In all this loveless life, this weary world; 

If all my supplications now must fall 

Into that bosom, idle as the shower 

Of transitory tears which soon will melt 

Away in its fair sweetness, how shall I 

Bear up against the utter wretchedness 

Of such a desolation! Keep my head 

From going down to a dishonour'd grave!» 





He céased; nor in that passion did he know, 
Although he dimly fear'd, his wickedness. 
For his was not a heart of stone; but fill'd 
To overflowing with heroic thoughts, 
With tender feelings, and with fancies wild ; 
A Being he, if ever such there were, 
Try Nature made to love, and be beloved, 
Even ag a vernal day. But Pride, the sin 
Of seraphs, and of mortal men who stand 
Upon the sunny summits of this life, 
‘The native greatness of his character 
Had Jower’d unawares, and to the core 
Corrupted, but not wither’d ; for they grew 
Strong at the heart, and in luxuriance still, 
The passions that were given him to uplift 
His soul, and gain for him a name in peace, 
Fair, asin war it was most glorious. 
And now he would beguile to sin and shame, 
‘And wo and death, and doom beyond the grave— 
For in the sacred judgments of our souls 
Such seems the lot of ruin'd innocence— 
That Virgin, whom his love had found as pure 
As dew-drop in a dream, as glad as light 
Upon the hills of God ! 


‘With claeped hands, 
And eyes beseechful, yet upbraiding not, 
Imploringly the silent Statue pray'd 
That he would yet have pity on her youth, 
Even for Ler parents’ sakes! Then like a dove, 
That, stricken by some sudden bird of prey, 
Falls moaning near its nest, down at his feet 
She dropt, with one long sigh that seem’d to say, 
«My heart is broken!» To the Fairies’ Well 
He bore the corpse; for in his agony 
That word, most hideous of alt hideous words, 
Was heard within the dream of his remorse, 











While a more ghastly whiteness overspread 

The face of het whom he had murder'd. Lo! 
Through the dim opening of her eyes appears 
Something that may he life! The eyelids move 

A little, and that glimpse of heavenly blue, 

Faint though it be and clouded, may not dwell, 
In orbs that have eclipsed been by death. \ 
Sce! how the breathing mystery we call Soul 
Comes back! Where was it even now, when throbb’d 
No pulse—no sense took notice—and the heart 
Beat not nor flutter’d, nor one single thought 
Remain’d within the many-chamber'd brain? 
Gazing hewilder'd on some other world, 

She all at once starts up unto her kaces, 

And fixes wildly on Le Fleming's face 

Eyes full of mauifest insanity, 

As if she were a fend unto a fiend 

Gibbering in wrathful speech. Ob! not a word 
Has meaning, or, if any meaning range 

Among the alter'd syllablings of names 

Familiar once and sacred, it is such 

As well might break the hardest heart to hear, 
Sinful, and like a poisonous breath distill’ 

Even from the dews of those most innocent lips, 
Even from the sweet stream of those innocent veins, 
Even from the pure drops of that innocent heart, 
Whose worst confessions, before God and man, 

A little while ago were scarcely worth 

The shedding of a tear. 





But Mercy’s hand 
Hath readjusted now the wondrous springs 
On which the reasonable spirit moves, 
And hath at once her being and her powers 
All knowledge of herself and of this world, 
Of Heaven and of the God who reigns in Heaven ; 
Else, in their dread disorder, to the beasts 
‘That range the fields inferior in all sense 
And feeling, the most sad and terrible 
OF all the sad and terrible things in Nature— 
And once again the Flower of Furness shines 
In all her beauty bronght back from afar, 
In innocence returning from the gates 
Of Hades. « Yes! I swear by all the stars 
Reeling so strangely through the skies—by all 
The uncouth glimmering of that moon—by Him 
Who died for sinners—and a sinner I 
Reyond all other sinners—and I swear 
Ry Father and by Mother, whom my sin 
Will soon send to their graves, to follow Thee, 
Where'er thou beckonest, and in love to lie 
Upon thy breast, though in some dungeon-cell 
Our couch may be, among all crawling things 
That flesh and blood doth shudder at, and life 
Tecoils from into madness—I am thine? 
Body and soul—am thine! and for thy sake 
I sacrifice them both to endless death!» 


Remorse! What art thou but a pang of guilt, 
By the destruction of some bliss enjoy'd 
Alarm’'d and troubled, or by vanishing 
OF some bliss madly long’d for? Virtue hangs 
Upon a stay more frail than gossamere 
‘That hangs on Thee! Back from the gates of death 
By thee no sinner ever yet was tarn’d; 
For thou art as unlike to sweet Contrition 
‘As the swart Ethiop on the Afric desert 
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To Una wandering along Fuéry Land! 

As bounds upon the battle-field the soul 

OF warrior to the cry of victory 

Round his Van-banner, bounded then the soul 
OF the Le Fleming! Cruel in his bliss, 

And most relentless—nor to pity moved 

By that confession, in their darkness felt 

By very fiends to be most pitiful ; 

Bat even while her parents’ ghosts stood by, 
So said the lost child who beheld them plain, 
His old yrey head and her distracted eyes, 

He ticd her to her oath, as to a stake 

Within the roarings of the coming sea; 

And to her fate resign'd, she touch'd his lips 
With one kiss cold as tombstone when the night 
Descends in frost upon a cemetery. 

Not till the parting that did then befall, 
Could that lost creature ever know that Love 
Was but one name for all life's miseries, 
For she had fix'a another Trysting-(lour 
From which she never more was to return 
Unto her sinless hed, but disappear 

Away with him from her old parents’ eyes, 
And before God Almighty break their hearts. 
The moon had sunk ; and over all the stars 
Black clouds'came sailing from the sea; and sighs 
And groans thost human like went up and down 
The creaking woods, with dreariest intervals 

OF utter siflence. At the door she stood, 

And fear'd to lift the latch ; then blind and deaf 
She totter'd o’er the threshold, and beheld 

Tter miserable father on his knees, 

Before what, by the twinkling of the hearth, 

‘Was seen to be a corpse—her mother’s corpse, 
Sitting with unclosed eyelids on a chair, 

And staring glazedly throughout the gloom 
Straight oo her daughter's face! « My wickedness 
Has kill’d my mother!» And no other words 

Did issue from her lips till morning light; 

But in a most unbreathing trance she lay, 

Her father sometimes fearing she was dead. 

As if awaking from her usual steep, 

She at her usva! hour arose, and knelt 

By her bedside to say her usual prayers, 

‘When all on a sudden starting up, she paced 

Like one who hath deranged been for years, 

In strange directions up and down the room, 
Eying particular pieces of the walls, 

As if that she were reading on a book, 

And by the knowledge of some dismal thing 
Distracted and amazed. Then all at once 

Laying her finger on her lips, « Hush! lush !» 

She said, « hush! hush! my mother sleeps! 

Those cruel sunbeams must not be allow'd 

To strike her face!» Then with wild shrieks she flew 


. 


j lato her father's arms, and tore herself 


Next moment from them with distorted features, 
Shouting and yelling, + Fiend—fiend—fiend !» 


The sea, 
‘Whose foam has been through all the thunderous night 
With floating shipwreck strewn, begins at morn 
To heave in terrible beauty, and subsiding 
Hour after hour through all the fitful day 
Into a rolling gloom, by sunset, lo! 
The world of waters is as still as sleep! 


So raged—so heaved—so roli’d—and so to calm 
Profound and perfect, that poor maniac’s soul 
Return’d. And once again among the weods 

The Flower of Furness in her beauty walkd; 

But pale and silent as a ghost, and none 

To awe and pity dared to speak to her, 

Or to the unearthly stillness of her grief. 

In his bereavement her old father went, 

As he had gone for more than forty years, 

To work for their poor livelihood, far off 

On the High-Furness fells. The day goes by, 

On which our soul's beloved dies! The day, 

On which the body of the dead is stretch'd 

By hands that deck’d it when alive; the day i 
On which the dead is shrouded; and the day 

OF burial—one and all pass by! The grave 
Grows green ere long ; the churchyard seems a place 
OF pleasant rest; and all the cottages, 

That keep for ever sending funerals 

Within its gates, look cheerful every one, 

As if the dwellers therein never died, 

And this earth slumber'd in perpetual peace. 

For every sort of suffering there is sleep 

Provided by a gracious Providence, 

Save that of sin. We must at first endure 

The simple woe of knowing they are dead, 

A soul-sick woe in which no comfort is, 

And wish we were beside them in the dust! 

‘That anguish dire cannot sustain itself; 

But settles down into a grief that loves, 

And finds relief in unreproved tears. 

Then cometh Sorrow like a Sabbatl! Heaven 
Sends resignation dowa, and faith; and last ‘ 
OF all, there falls a kind oblivion 

Over the going out of that sweet light 

In which we had our being; and the wretch, 
Widow'd and childless, laughs in his old age, 
Laughs and is merry even among the tombs 

Of all his kindred ! Say not that the dead if 
Are unforgotten in their graves! For all 

Beneath the sun and moon is transitory; ! 
And sacred sorrow like a shadow flies, 1 
As unsubsiantial as the happiness 

Whose loss we vainly wept! 
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And will She keep 

| That Trysting-Hour? And all for love of him 
Who reigneth o'er her soul, as doth the sun, 

Though hidden, o'er some melancholy sky, 

Forsake her widow’d father's house—the grave 

OF her who died within the very hour 

Her daughter pledged her oath to shame and sin? 

That Trysting-Hour is come. The Wizard's Oak 

With its dark umbrage hides them from the moon 

And stars, but yet a jitile glimmering light 

Is in the glade, and He beholds a face, 

White as the face of one who hath been dress’ 

‘That morning for interment, beautiful, 

With fixed features that shall never more 

Be touch'd by one faint smile! « My mother ’s dead : 

And J have been, and fear that } am now, 

Not in my proper mind, But fam come, 

Though weak in body as I am in sout 

Most truly wicked,—I am come to keep 

My oath, and go with thee to fove and death!» 
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It was an hour for Passion’s self to die 

In Pity; and the moonshine sadly fell 

On his caresses tencer now and pure 

As, those in which a father holds his child, 
When call'd on to set sail to-morrow’s morn, 
Frim his sole orphan, to some far-off sea. 

A shered hush subdued his blood, which flow'd 
As cold as liers who wept herself away 

Within th’ embrace she had no cause to fear, 
Or turn from in her innocence. Her love 
Was felt to be religion towards one 

Who, while the beatings of his heart met hers, 
Knew how to venerate the sanctity 

Of nature overwhelm’d by vast distress. 

By pity touch’d, and shaken by remorse, 

He promised to allow her virgin life, 

At her beseechings, till another Spring 

To breathe amid her native woods ; till then 
To come no more upon her solitude, 

«And haply thus,» she said, « he might forget 
Iter sinful sorrow and her sinful love— 

Her sinful self—and better it would be 

For both their sakes, if ere next May-day came, 
He were to hear that she was dead and buried !» 


Into a foreign land he went away. 

‘The winter came, and alt the winter's snow 
Again did melt and melt from the green earth ; 
And the warm winds of April woke once more 
The sweet perennial flowers on bank and brac, 
Primrose and violet, with embroidery rare 
Decking the ground-moss in cach forest glade, 
Around the woodlark’s nest. Qnce more the Spring 
Upon the Flower of Furness look’d from heaven; 
And well might now the very Elemenis 

Sigh for her sake and weep. For she hath held, 
All through the gloomy days and raving nights 
Of winter, converse with a dreadful Shape, 
Shadowy indeed, and unsubstantial, 

Yet obviows on her path whene’er slie went 
Alone into the woods—with lips, hands, eyes, 
All silent, and its glidings silent too; 

Bat in its sadness always terrible, 

Although it wore her mother’s countenance, 
With such dim alteration as the grave 

Breathes o'er the ihost of one in life beloved! 
If to the Fairies’ Well sbe dared to go, 

"T was there! From out the jioly Abbey's gloom 
It issued! Underneath the id's Oak 

It had ita seat; and from the eolemn sea, 

Hf ever near the moonlight waves stie walk'd, 
Arose the Apparition! That the grave, 

Or land beyond the grave, sends back the dead, 
From sin to warn in mercy, or tésin 

‘To drive in wrath our miserable souls, 

By passion and imagination stirr'd 

From their mysterious depthy; hath ever been 
The creed of guilty creatures, terrified 

By their communion with the spiritual world. 
And yet religion saith we stand in need 

OF no such spectral visitations. Guilt 

The_sole creator of all ghosts that haunt 

Her gloom! One dread Idea duly comes, 

As on the dial’s face the certain shade, 

Upon our Conscience; and our moral being, 
Immortal prey of its immortal fears, 


Doth shudder at some immaterial Thing 

In which its apprehensions are embodied 

Of divine wrath and retribution; 

A messenger sent fo us, so we think, 

From shades that lie beyond the shades of death, 
But rising from the night of our own souls 

And lost therein, again to reappear 

When Faith's star sels, and heaven itself is black 
As liell extending through Eternity ! 


« Have pity on your daughter! On the child 
Whom you 80 tenderly on earth did love! 
Have pity on me, for our Saviour’s sake!» 
But still the frowning Phantom turn’d away 
Nor had the name of the dear Son of God 
Power o’er that icy ear, that icy eye, 
Unchangeable as the Almighty’s doom ! 





May-ay had come and gone, and May-day night 

From heaven o'er many a merry festival 

Mad lang lier earliest star, ‘The Trysting-Hour 

Fell like a hush upon the woods; and lo! 

True as the sea-tide from somo far-off shore, 

ht of Rydal, underneath the shade 

Of the Old Wizard's Oak. Nor panted fong 

His heart for her sweet footsteps ; like a leaf 

Instant she came, as lightly, noiselessly, 

And murmuring in his ear, « Within an hour 

Come to my father's hut;» ere he could kiss 

Her brow or breast, the shade had disappear'd! 

The Knight stood there, till many a brilliant eye 

Look’d through the blue serene; the Trysting-Star 

Was close beside the moon; and soon he stoop’d 

His eagle-plumes below the humble door 

Within whose shade the Flower of Furness slept. 

All full of moonlight was the little room; 

And there, upon her lowly couch did lie, 

Cloth’d in white raiment, free From spot or stain 

As her own virgin limbs, her virgin soul, 

The daughter of the widow'd Forester, 

Whom in his passion he had sought to ture 

To sin and shame, even while he talk’d of heaven. 

« These are my bridal rohes!s and he beheld 

That she was in her shroud. « Nay, do not fear 

To kiss my lips, though they be white and cold, 

And whiter still, and colder soon will be!» 

Sweet sounds he heard, but in his agony 

He knew not now the meaning of the words; 

But well he knew the meaning of the sight 

‘That swam before his eyes, for death was there, 

As surely as that death is in the grave. 

+ Our love was sinftl—and my Mother's Ghost 

Was sent by God to save us from our sin. 

Long, long she bore a dreadful countenance, 

For though my spirit shudder'd in remorse, 

It had not known repentance. But last night, 

When | was praying, blest contrition came, 

And at that moment, softer, sweeter far 

Than ever yoice of carthly thing could be, 

A whisper said, ‘Bly daughter! thy great sin 

Yath been forgiven thee!” 1 raised up my eyes, 

And close beside my bed, within the reach 

OF my embrace, my Sainted Mother stood, 

One of God’s Angels, and let fall a kiss 

Upon my mortal brow, that breathed of heaven. 
a1 
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And now my days are number'd on the earth. 
Before that moon shall set, below the Throne 
Must stand the soul of her who speaks to thee; 
And I may now in death a holier blessing 

Leave with thee, if thy heart indeed be changed, 
Than ever yet did sinful woman's love 

Give to her husband on their bridal-day. 

T knew, before I saw that gracious Ghost, 

{ had not long to live; and in the woods, 

Oh! even beside the Fairies’ Well! I framed 


This shroud, and gather'd for myself these flowers— 


Take one, and keep it for my sake—the rest 
Go with me to the rave, Oh! never, never, 
Through all the longest life of happiness 

That heaven may have in store for thee, forget 
Me, the poor penitent! and swear to me, 
Swear on this cross, that never more thine eyes 
Will fall with sinful thoughts on any wretch 
Like me—for J, thou said’st, was fair—now look 
Upon my breast—aye, thou mayst kiss it now, 
Unblamed! And ! unblamed may take the kiss 
To heaven! See—see—they come—they come! 
My mother's Spirit, and my little sister’s 

‘Who left us when a child, and her's who died 
A fow days after that her Lover's ship 

Was wreck’d on Holy Isle, my earliest friend, 
Out of our own smal! family—Holy ones! 

Oh! bear me with you on your wings away! 


Farewell, my father—weep not for thy child! 
And thou! for whom I die—Farewell—farewell !s 





He look’d, and she was dead !—The Civil Wars 

Ere long did dreach all England in her best 

And richest blood; and fighting valiantly 
« | For the Red Rose of Lancaster he fell, , 
Foremost among his conquering Chivalry, 
And then his great heart glosiously got rid 
Of alt its mortal sorrows. Ue had told 
Unto his sister, the fair Lady Blanche, 
The story of his love and his despair; 
A gentle lady, in her pride of place 
‘Most poor in spirit, and who look’c on life, 
Humble or high, as Christians used to look 
In apostolic days. His otfequies 
Were celebrated—such his own desire—— 
In Furness Abbey, and his body Jaid 
Within its holy cloisters, With a fine 
And pious feeling, she herself design'd, 
In her own brain and her own heart, his Tomb! 
And oft, ‘tis said, she came and sat for hours 
Beside the sculptor, while he chiself'd out 
Into the deep repose of shadow'd death 
‘These Images! till she through tears beheld 
Her Hero-Brother in his panoply, 
A most majestic Figure! and as meek 
‘The Flower of Furness lying at his feet! 











THE END. 
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Memoir of Bryan Waller Proctor. 





Tris writer is better known, both at home and in|] 
foreign countries, hy the appellation of Banny 
Connwatt, usually prefixed to his works for 
reasons known only to himself, No plausible ex- 
euse has been given for his concealment of his 
real name. No biography of this poet has yet 
appeared, and little respecting his early life is 
known even hy his friends. Bryan Waller 
Proctor was born in London, and is of a respec- 
table family in the northern part of England. 
He received the first rudiments of his education 
at Kating, a village near London, and was re- 
moved from thence to Harrow Grammar School, 
where he remained four years, and numbered 
among his school-fellows Lord Byron, Mr Peel, 
the minister for the home department, and several 
individuals who subsequently became noted in 
‘the world. Dr Drury was head-master of Harrow, 
at that time, and his encomiums have been 
sounded in high terms by more than one of his 
scholars. This Dr Drury it was who became the 
means of the introduction of Kean the actor on 
the London stage, having seen him acting in 
Devonshire and conceived a high opinion of his 
talents. 

From the school at Harrow, Proctor was sent 
to the town of Calne, in Wiltshire, where he was 
placed with a solicitor to learn his business. The 
solicitor’s name was Atherston, aclever and excel- 
Jent man. With this master he remained four 
years, and then proceeded to London, 

At the time Proctor resided at Calne, several 
characters well known to the literary world dwelt 
in the neighbourhood; among them were Crabbe, 
Moore, and Bowles. Dr Priestley, the philosopher, 
once occupied a house opposite to that in which 
Mr Atherston resided. Coleridge, after Mr Athers- 
ton quitted it, dwelt in the house where Proctor 
had undergone his legal probation. This is not 
a little curious as a coincidence, for it does not 
appear that any of these celebrated men were 
natives of the town of Calne, the very aspect of 
which is as little poetical or literary or philoso- 


hic as it can well be. 
fs leaving Calne and the drudgery of the 


Fegjtiatory part of his profession, the poet became 
, -£ pupil of a conveyancer in one of the inns of 
as it ig generally reported of Lincoln’s-Inn. 











He had also determined to go to the bar, but cir- 
cumstances intervening to change this resolution, 
Proctor pursued his original profession of a con~ 
veyancer. 

The «@ramstic Scenes,» published under the 
assumed name of Barry Cornwall, first appeared 
in 1815, and about the end of the same year he 
published his,« Sicilian Story.» Io the short inter 
val which elapsed between these publications, 
Barry Cornwall became a great favourite with the 
public, The subject of this tale is derived from 
the inexhaustible Decameron, and it is treated 
very happily; but there is a sombre tone runs 
through all, which in this writer is not feigned or 
assumed, as it has been by others. Ill health is 
generally understood to be the cause of that 
species of melancholy which pervades most of his 
works, or perhaps a constitutional teadency that 
way. In 1820 appeared his « Marcian Colonna.» 
This poem is not so felicitous in the plot as in 
the execution. It has excellencies of the highest 
order; the descriptions of nature are noble, and 
the passion of love delineated with a rich sense 
of feeling. « Mirandola» was his next published 
work; it came out in 1821, well sustaining the 
author's previous reputation. 

The models on which Barry Cornwall has 
founded his poetic style may be found among the 
older lyric and dramatic poets of England. Heau- 
mont and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Marlow, 
and Massinger, among our writers on the drama, 
and Milton in the epic walk, he seems to have read 
with more than common care, and to have studied 
some portions of their works so closely as to have 
imitated them unconsciously, as may be observed 
in his printed works. In stature Proctor is below 
the middle height rather than above. His physio~ 
gnomy is mild, and displays with that sedateness 
and melancholy cast which is observable in his 
poetry, the indications of kindness of heart and 
an amiable although somewhat of a feeble, 
rather than masculine, character. He is married 
recently, aud much of his time isnecessarily occu- 
pied with the affairs of business. It is probably 
owing to this that his appearance before the 
public has been so rare of late. A page or two 
in the « New Monthly Magazine,» or an occasional 
contribution to some of the literary annuals, are 
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all in which, for several years, his pen is to be 
recognized by the public. 

The poetry of Barry Cornwall, as has been 
already intimated, is built entirely upon the dra- 
matists of the sixteenth century, and all he 

ites is deeply imbued with their spirit. There 
is little or none of their energy itis true, but there 
is much of their fine character, their pathos, 
their sadness, and their gentle passion. There is 
a propensity in Barry Cornwall to select subjects 
from among the morbid feelings of our nature, or 
from her erratic wanderings, rather than from 
her master-pieces in intetlect and passion. Of 
the most perfect humanity he is shy; and ever 
prefers to revel, in one instance, amid ge dreams 
of an insanity which is not the offspring of ca- 
lamity, but inherent from his heroine's birth, 
born with her and part of her being. Perhaps 
such a subject is not the happiest for poetry; yet 
no one can deny, that in « Marcian Colonna» as 
much has been made of it, without shocking the 
feelings of the reader or violating propriety, as 
it was possible to make, There are passages in 
the works of Barry Cornwall which wilt bear 
comparison with any others of our later poets, 
when read detached from their immediate con- 
nection, their antecedent or subsequent verses. 
In some of his works the poet falls into scenes of 
calm, contemplative, philosophical feeling, which 
afford materials for thinking, as well as yield a 
fand of high amusement and deep interest. He 
seems to feel all he writes; and so feeling every 
thing, he has an earnestness which is rarely to be 
found so sustained any where as in his unruffled 
and tranquil poetry. His variations are less 
than those of most contemporary writers: he 
pursues his course unbrokenly along, in gentle 
chaste beauty. 

In his stories or plots Barry Cornwall is not so 
fortunate as in the filling up of his details. In 
«Marcian Colonna» the ill-jadged madaess of 
the hero is ever before the eyes of the reader, 
and though so well painted, it strikes him as in 


bad taste. In the «Sicilian Story,» the plot is 
Boccaccio's: «Diego de Montilla » is not new. 
The filling in of his pictures, therefore, consti- 
tutes their merit, and the poet exhibits no falling 
off there; he is, though an imitative rather dan 
an original writer, more especially as respy-cts 
his connection with the older English dramatists, 
unequalled in his peculiar walk. Charles Lamb 
is a copyist of them to servility, but Barry Corn- 
wall resuscitates their spirit, and shows nothing 


-of servile imitation—he animates what he writes 


by their beauties, but he rejects their antique 
language and conceits ; in short, be only borrows 
their graces and the purity of their thoughts. In 
«Mirandola,» however, where this fondness for 
the earlier dramatists might be supposed to be 
more conspicuous from the character of the 
poetry, he does not seem to exhibit more of his 
predilection for them than in his preceding 
works, which have no relation to dramatic com- 
position, 

It has been observed that the variety of the 
human countenance is so great, it is probable no 
two persons ever existed exactly like euch other, 
if placed side by side. The same variety seems 
to hold good in respect to the variety of style and 
difference among writers. There are no two 90 
much alike that a practised reader can be mis- 
taken, judging from their entire works. Barry 
Cornwall stands out as distinctly from his con- 
temporaries, and has his features of difference 
from them as clearly distinguished, as the poetry 
of Byron is to be distinguished from the prosaic 
rhymes or hexameters of Southey. His character 
as a poet is precisely that of the man, and there 
is no difficulty therefore, with his works before 
a stranger, for him to appreciate justly one by the 
other. Of all the living poets of England, not 
ove has carried himself more blamelessly, or pur- |, 
sued his course through. life's journey with more 
honour and credit to himself, with less assump 
tion and more claim to honest praise than Barry 
Cornwall. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tax outlines of the Sicilian Story » and of the « Falcon » may he found in the Decameron. 

Thave attempted two poems in the octave rhyme. It is, with all its apparent ease (and indeed principally 
on that account), a difficult style; and it is not without some hesitation that 1 lay these poems before the 
public, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO TUE SECOND EDITION. 


Tam desirous of taking advantage of the opportunity which this edition affords me, to say a few words 
upon the two poems written in the octave rhyme, It has been objected to them, even by erities who were 
evidently kindly disposed towards the book, that the humour was not sufficiently obvious. I may be 
allowed to say in answer to this that the humour was purposely subdued; in conformity, asf believed, to the 
Italian models, where the writers of the octave rhyme appear to have insinuated rather than insisted upon 





their jests. 





Dramatic Scenes. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ong object that 1 had in view, when I wrote these 
«Scenes,» was to try the effect of a more natural style 
than that which has for a long time prevailed in our 
dramatic literature. 

L have endeavoured to mingle poetical imagery with 
expressions of natural emotion: but it has been my 
wish, where the one seemed to jar with the other, that 
the former should give place to the latter. In this 
spirit I have ventured to let several passages, little in- 
teresting perhaps otherwise than as a representation of 
human dialogue, remain. 

It may be observed, that several parts touching upon 
description are merely poctical, and such as men, in 
the general course of life, might never use. Let it be 
recollucted, however, that the persons on whom these 
passages have been imposed, existed in ages more chi- 
valrous than the present; and when men were apt to 
indulge in all the extravagances of romance.* 

Two Stanzas, written by a friend, are prefixed to this 
Book. I would have left them, as I safely might, to 
ingratiate themselves with the reader, had they not in- 
volved a compliment to me. To readers of poetry, it 
-will scarcely be necessary to say that these little offer- 

‘Sage are merely friendly. 





2 Phe second scone in « Werner» forms an exception to wy plan 


cof dialogue. It ie u more soliloquy. 


| Some floating ruusie of the sky or wood— 


2 4 


One word more. I have touched neither upon poli~ 
tics nor polemics : and if an occasional sentence should 
seem to bear upon either of those subjects, it is con- 
trary to my wish, and I disclaim the inference. 


—_- 


'TO ROMANO) 





(By a Friend of the Author. 


Reautcrut Spirit, who dost sit at eve 

Within thy tapestried hall of shield and spear, 
ipgazing where the dying sun-beams leave 

The heaven in crimson—on thy cheek a tear, 

Like dew upon the red rose, quivering, clear— 

From thy pale brow hal raised thy nun-like hood— 

Thy ruby lip half opened, as to hear 





Come, sweet Romance! from thine enchanted solitude. 


Not for myself 1 woo thee now to stand 

Beside the harp: Loved Spirit, spread thy wings 

Of veiling splendour over one whose hand 

Wakes its first music from the golden strings ;— 

For he is thy true votary, and clings 

To thy fallen altar with a love sublime, 

And brings a gift of wild and witching things H 

From glorious Greece, from the Italian prime, 

A coronal of gems from the rich depths of time. 
G.C. 
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THE TWO DREAMS. 











Calpharnia bere, my wifo, stays me at home, { 
Sho dreamt to-night she saw: 





‘And these doos she apply for warnings, portents, 
And ovils immigont. 
Julins Ceetar, act ii, scone 2. 


And dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortares, and the touch of joy ; 

‘They leave a weight apon our waking thoughts, 
And look like beralds of e1ern 








‘They pats like spirits of the past, —they speak 
Like sibyls of the future. 
Jona Brnox.—The Dream. 





This seone Is fonnded on a tale of Boccaccio. Gabriello, a young 
gentleman of Brescin, was privately married to the daughter of a | 
nobleman there. Andreana (which was her name) excluded bi 
ne night from hor society, On bis remonstrance aftorwards, 
rolated to-bim a dream ; and he, at the momont of relating 
other, lateadtog to show her the fallacy of drenms, fall dead. 









SCENE. 
4 Garden. 
Gapatetto, Axpazana. 





GABRIELLO. 
Come hither, Andreana; you and I 
Nave lived in Brescia here as lovers—nay 
Husband and wife, full three years now: or more! 
ANDREANA, 


°T is more. 
GABRIFELO, 

You 're right, sweet: ’cis so. En that time 
T nover failed to sea you at the hour 
We fix'd for mecting : if 't were fine, 't was well; 
If cold, my love was warm: if stormy, I 
Wrapp'd my cloak round and smiled, for you were safe; 
And when the piping winds of winter blew 
Sharp sleet against me and the blinding rain, 
And the loud quarrelling elements cast out 
Their sheeted fires, ’t was something cheerful still 
‘To think of the after-welcome you would give me. 
But these are trifles. 





ANDREANA. 

Not to me: T know 
How constant you have been, love: have J not 
Confess’ it often? 

GABRIFLLO. 

Often. 
ANDREANA. 
Well then, why 

Remind me thus—thits harshly (for you did) 
Of what I own so gratefully? 


Andreana, 


| Last night 't is said (the only night when E 


Since our sweet marriage, have been barred from you) 

The young Count Strozzi visited--—your father ; 

Was ’t not so? 
ANDREANA, 





GaBRrento, 
And why was I excluded? 
ANDREANA. 

Thad a silly trouble on me then: 


GABRIELLO. | 


You Il laugh when T shall tell you of it (I hope, 
You will laugh;) 1 have had—a dream ; sit closer, 
And press your palm ‘gainst mine—that's well; but yo 
Have quite forgot your usual kiss. 


& 


GARRIELLO. 
There. 
ANDREANA, 
Oh! 
You press my lip too hard. 
GABRIBLLD. 
I'll try again. 
ANDREANA. 


Pshaw! but laugh at me now, dear, Ihave had 
A horrid dream: methouylit we lay together 

Beside this splashing fountain : it was night, 

(A sultry night) and over-head the stars 

Went rolling ‘ronnd and ‘round the moonless skies : 
The noise they uttered in their rushing course 





H Was like a serpent’s hiss.—Look there, Gabricilo, 


Orion's centre star moved then. 


GABRIRLLO. 
Away, 
You idle girl. 
ANDREANA. 
Keep your eye fix'd. 
GABRIELLO. 
Goon. 
ANDREANA. 


Well,—I was lying then, as I am now, 
Within your arms, How sweet Love's pillow is! 
J look’d at you and smiled: I spoke, but you 
Heaved a deep sigh and trembled. Still the stars 
Went ‘round and ‘round, their circles lessening 
At each revolve: At last one reached the point 
Right o'er your lead, and sank—Another came 
And sank in darkness—then another died. 
Orb after orb came rolling in its round, 
As though impell’d within your influence, 
And vanish'd like the first. Saturn alone 
(Your natal star) blazed sullenly aloof: 
Ac last he stagper’d with a hideous noise, 
As though a globe were cracking, and his ring 
Shook, and Jook'd white about him, and a light 
Came streaming from his sphere. But why tell this? 
He died with the rest, at Jast: Then I—— 
GABRIELLO, 
Awoke? 
ANDNEANA. 
No, no. Would that Thad. Now listen, love: 
Attentive too. 
GABMIELLO. 
I rest upon your words: 
You tell a dream so prettily. 
ANDREANA. 
T thought 
That when the fast star died, a thundering sound 
Was heard in the air, Jike groans and horrid laughs, 
And shrieks and syllables in an unknown tongue : 
And over us vast wings, that might have borne 
The lost archangel in his wanderings, 
Floated, and once they touched me (but you lay 
Beside me, so t felt no fear). At last 
There rose a shadowy thing from out your body, 
And stood in silence by you. It was not ‘ 
Flesh, no nor vapour ; but it seem’d to be 
| A dismal compound of the elements, 
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Huddled by chance together ere the form 
Of man was fixed and fashioned into heanty, 
Then, like a toathsome and unfinished thing, 
Flung aside for ever. 
. GABAIELLO. 
So, what happened then? 
ANDBEANA. 
Why then the thing hung over you. You scream'd 
And struggled painfully, but it laugh’d and flapp'd 
Its chifling wings, and breathed on you—Then you 
Lay stiil— 
GABRIELLO, 
Proceed. 
ANDREANA. 
And then the dark earth yawned, 
And there came out blue fires and sounds of torture, 
Curses and shrieks—then solitary laughs. 


| The creature seized you in its arms and sprung 


(f could not hold you then, dear Gabriello) 
With you into the gulf: and then 1 ‘woke. 
GABRIELLO. 
And is this all? 
ANDREANA. 
Is "t not enough? alas! 
GABRIELLO. 
Shame, silly girl, look up and hiss me. So 
The ghost you see has never harmed my lip, 
And your's grow sweeter daily. 
ANDREANA. 
Ob! you flatterer: 
You do the same to others. You were called 
A gatlant youth before I knew you. 
GABRIELLO, 
Aye, 
But not since, Andreana. I have lost 
My name for gallantry now, (a serious thing 
Alas, alas!) I have a mind to grieve 
As you did ‘bout the dream, 
ANDREANA. 
Ah! why will you 
Bring that back to my memory? Let us talk 
Of something else. 
GABRIRLLO. 
Why then about my dream ; 
For 1 ‘ve dreamt too, and ‘t was a terrible dream, 
Yet Yam here to laugh at it. 
ANDRBARA. 
‘When did it happen? 
GABRIELLO. 
Last night. 
ANDREANA 
Was ‘t of yoursel€? 
GABBIELLO, 
(Il tell you soon, 
Dearest. I dreamt— 
ANDREANA. f 
Was ’t—was't about the stars? 
GABRIRLLO. 
No, no, you coward, I— 
ANDREANA. 
~ Now, as I live 
rion’s lights are out. 
. GABRIELLO. 
Your oyes grow dim. 


t 
‘ook! there they are, there. 





{ ANDREANA. 
Ab! they ‘re come again: 
GABRISLLO. 
| Well, as you please.—I thought { had a fawn, 
| White and as spotless as the snow that lies 
| On inaccessible hills. 3 thought I loved 
This fawn as I love you, sweet. 
ANDREANA. 
Ah! so much? 
GABRIELLO. 
Why haply not, but much, that’s certain : So, 
To keep the pretty thing secure, ¥ bought 
A collar of gold and lock’d it round its neck, 
Which fastning to me by a chain, 1 roamed 
For exercise in the forest. The silly deer 
Frolick’d and toss’d its antler’d head about, 
And Jick’é my hand at times, and then 't would browse 
On thyme and odorous herbs: at last, fatigued, 
I sate upon a hillock that arose 
"Neath a wild orange-tree, and plucked some flowers 
| To make a coronet for my horned fool; 
And flung a feaf or two at times upon 
These it would take in its mouth, but liking not 
‘The taste, cast them away, and then would ran 
In sportive anger toward me, ‘This did waste 
Some time. At last—— 
ANDREANA. 
What was the end? 
GABRIELEO, 











You are 
Impatient, sweet, While 1 was busy with 
My garland, the chain shook, and there came forth 
A sob like sorrow from my pretty fawn. 
I look’d—its ears were pricked up, and its cyes 
(From which a tremulous light came) seem’d to start 
From the head : the slight limbs trembled, and the flanks 
Heaved up and down as though it had been chased; 
The fore legs were stretch’d out, the hinder bent 
Beneath its delicate body. 

ANDBEANA. 
‘Yes; go on. 

The 





GABRIEL. 
A black greyhound bitch then started forth: 
Lean 't was, and like a wolf. 
ANORRBANA. 
But black? 
GABRIBLLO. 
Yes, black 
As winter nights are when the heavy clouds 
Do curtain up thestars. 
ANDREANA, 
Ido not like 
‘The colour. 
GADEIELLO. 
Nor the dog, sweet, a8 you 'll see: 
‘The dog ran towards me. 
ANDREANA. 
Towards the fawn, you mean- 
GABRIELLO. 
Towards me, my Andreana: that was odd. 
ANDBEANA. 
But ail dreams are, you know. 
GABRIELLO. 
They are. 1 like 
To hear you tilk thus: some half hour age 























And you ‘d have conjured something terrible 
From this sight dream. 
ANDAEANA, 


True, true,—but for the story. 


GAnaIELLO, 
The dog ran tow'rds me with outstretch’d jaws 
From which the white foam trickled ; its red tongue 
Was cur!d within its mouth, and every tooth 
Stood bare and grinning at me. Then { shook. 

ANDREANA. 
Afraid, my love? 

GABRIELLO. 

Why somewhat frighten’d, for 

Thad no power to move. Then the beast sprung 
Against my heart, By heaven! { felt a pain 
As though a dagger struck me, and it scized 
My side (my left side here), and gnaw’d its way 
In a moment to my heart: the blood gush’é out, 
And once methought so freely that the dog 
Was blinded with it, but he shook 't away 
And came with fiercer appetite. At last, 
Now hearken, love. 
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Closcr—oh! close: press harder, sweet: the blood 
Is running feom my heart. 
ANDREANA. 
O Gabrielle! 
Speak, speak: do not look so. Nay— 
GARKIELLO. 
My love—ah !—~ 
ANDREANA. [Dies. 
So that's well: 
You ‘re casier now ; do you feel-faint? Alas! 
fle swoons. U'll seoop some water from the fountain, 
And kiss hin into life again. I never 
Saw him thus ill before: Gabriello! 
Dear Gabricllo! Now this is pretence: 


T know it.—Ita!—he ‘s dead. {Fauts. 


LUDOVICO SFORZA. 





1° clase mine eyes, 
And io 4 mefaachol 





thought I'll frame 














ANDREANA, Her figure ‘fore me. Now 1 have it—how strong 
T do, Edo. Trougination work! how she can frame 
Guoniniio, ‘Things which arw not: methiuks she stands afore me, 
At last— Wansten.—The White Devil, a 
ANDREANA. Evad, Stay, tir, stay: 
What then ? ¥ou are (oo hot, and I have brought you physi. 
To temper your high veins. 
GABRIELLO. your hig 
i an King. Thou dost aot wean this ; 't is impossible: 
= Thou art too eweet and gentle, 
ANDREANA. Evad. No, Tam not. 
Ha! speak quickly; thea— Beavyont ayn Firtcara.— The Maid's Tragedy, act v. 
GABNIELLO. 
Fiwoke.  [Laughtng. | ris scene is founded partly oo a fart in Teallan history, Ludovico 
NDREANA. of th i 
A - 


Ha-ha-ha-ha: I'l] punish you for this, 
And this is really all? 
GABAIELLO. 
Tn truth it is: 
Ie 't not enough—will you have more? 
ANDREANA. 





No, no. 

GABRIELLO, 
Now, Andreana, learn how little hath 
A dream to do with life, and yet life is 
Tuelf a dream perhaps; with me it hath 
Been happy, for young Andreana ’s mine, . 
Yet, not a dream; for that were bad indeed 
Should all our hopes be frail,—evanishing 
With the coarse mould that pens the spirit up: 
Oh no, the spirit ’s immortal, sure. How fine 
And marvellous the subtile intellect is. 
Beauty's creator! it adorns the body 
And lights ic like a star. It shines for ever, 
And like a watch-tower to the infidel 
Shows there 's a land to come. 

ANDREANA. 

How grave you are. 

GABRIELLO. 
Something oppresses me: I'll blow it away. 
There—now ’t is yone—oh!—— 

ANDREANA. 


What's the mater, love? 


CARRIELLO. 
© Andreana! Here, here, clasp your arms 
About me, love: my life ’s departing: quick— 





Sforza was the uncie of the young Duke of Milan, and wos prevant 
at his marriage with Isabella, grand-daughter of the king of 
Naples. Sforza was much struck with the beauty of fvabeila, 

was supposed that he caused his nephew, Galeazzo, to be 
ned, The last scone, which occurs after the lapeo of a yeur, 
is imagioary, 














SCENET. 
A Street, 
Dune of Mitan, Lupovico Sroaza. 


DUKE. 
And this proud lady—was she chaste as fair? 

SFONZA. 
Pure as the flame that burnt on Dian’s altar, 
And lovely as the morning.—-Ob! she stood 
Like one of those bright shapes of fabling Greece 
(Born of the elements), which, as they tell, 
Woo'd mortals to their arms. A form more beautiful, 
Houri or child of the air, ner glanced upon 
A poet's dream, nor in Arabian story 
Gave promise of that vaunted paradise = 
| Not they who froin the stars look watchfully 
| Upon the deeds of men, and oft’t is said 
Dart like a vapour from their wheeling orbs 
: In streaming splendour hither, to redress 
Or guide, were lovelier. Her voice was sweet 
And full of music, and did bear a charm 
ike numbers floating from the breathed flute, 
Caught afar off,—and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness, at eve do fling 
| O'er banks and beds of flowers. 











. = 


! 


1 Art‘aot content? 





| Upon thee.—Ha !—She’s vanish'd. 
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DUKE. 
What! have you done, my lord? 
SFORZA. 

Extravagant boy, 
Well, I could say for ever. 
Iter step? *t was light as Dian's when she tripp'd 
Amidst her frolie nymphs, laughing, or when 
Just risen from the bath she fled in sport 
‘Round oaks and sparkling fountains, 
Chased by the wanton Oreades : Her brow 
Pale as Athenian marble, but around it 
Grew fillets like the raven’s wing ; her mouth 
{fove would have kissed 't) did keep as prisoners 
Within its perfumed gates white pearls, more rich 
‘Than Cleopatra got from Antony : 
Her eyes, and one miglit look on them at times, 
Jn lustre did outvie that Egyptian queen, 
When on the Cydnus’ banks in pride she stuck 
Rare gems, each one a province, in her hair, 
And bade the Roman worship her. 


buns. 
And she ; 
Is dead ? {Isaneuta appears at a window. 
SPORZA. 


Dead, dead. No—what is this? 
Fair vision ! 
DURE. 
Uncle, look upon her,—there. 
SPORZA. 
What, can the grave give up its habitant? 
Or have the sheeted dead a power at will 
To visit us, and claim their wonted guise; 
And from that eager reveller the worm 
Regain their fleshy substance—bis fair spoil? 
St is herself : and can the mouldering cye 
Resume its lustre, and when death has drawn 
His filmy veil around it, sweep "t away? 
DUKE. 


Q My Lord! 
SFORZA. 

I've heard, and some believe 't, that when 

‘The sou! doth quit its prisou here, ’t is clieck'd 

At times, and is ordain’d to sink again 

And give life, feeling, to some ruder shape; 

But that 's in punishment for such dark spirits 

‘As have ill fill’'d their part: 'T was not for thee 

Struck in thy prime with scarce one acted sin 





[Isabstta leaves the window, | 


DUKE. 
‘T is Isabella. 
svoRzA. 
‘No more, 
poxr. 
I thought you ‘d seen her picture, sir. 
SFORZA. 


Thave, I have; no, no, f wander,—never. 
This is the very mockery of the dead. 
———And this is your bride, Galeazzo? 
DUKE. 
Yes. 
SFORZA. 
She's very fair. You knew her face before, 
But ne'er confess'd it? 
DUKE, 
{was fearful lest 
I should have many rivals. 











| "T is the fair princess———But my nephew has 
! Forgot me. 





+ You ‘Il spoil me else, § fear. 





f 
The holiday of Nature, madam, and you 


BFORZA. 
‘Tis enough : 
‘The door opens. 
Enter Isansuta, attended; Preno oe Menict, and 
others. 
puKE. 


My sweetest {sabcila ! you have rested. 
After your journcy, well? Fatigue seems loth 
To harm you; and your eyes are spared, I see, 
For many a Milan conquest. 
ASABELLA. 
There 's but onc 
My duty bids me look to. 
DUES. 
‘And your heart? 
TSABELLA. 
And—and my heart. 
DUER. 
Indeed. 
ne MEPICI. 
My lord, my lord! 
SFORZA. 
Ha ! ny De Medici! welcome. 
DE MEDICI. 
Thanks, dear Sforza ; 
I thought you ‘d not have mark'd me. Is your mood 
Always so very contemplative? 
SFORZA. 
Ono! 


[ They tatk, 


DURR. 
My dear uncle, pardon, pardon. 
This is my guardian, dearest Isabel = 
My father, I should say: 1 pray you love im. 
SFORZA. 
Ludovico Sforza, lady, and your knight; 
If you will own so poor a one. 
ISABELLA. 
Thanks, sir. 
DE MEDICI. 
He is a dangerous man, my princess, for 
1 saw him yazing on you—— 
SFORLAs 
Ilow! 
DE MEDICI. } 
As though he'd found | 
A star, and was under the influence of 
The planets. 





SPORZA. 
Prythee——but the princess has 
Not seen the Alps by day-light. Turn your eyes 
Here, madam. Look! methinks their snowy crowns. 
Shine radiantly as they had seen the sun. 
buxg. 
The very hills give welcome to my love, 
And every thing seems happy now, but most 
The heart of Milan. 





ISABELLA. 
Oh! take care, my lord; 


SFORZA. 
This day looks like 


The queen oft. 
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ISABELLA, 
Pray—no more. 
DUKE. 
No more then. Now— 
Now for our marriage: blush not, for by this blue 
And bending canopy, there ’s nought so fair 
As thee, my own sweet bride; and none so happy 
As now the Duke of Milan. Come. 
SFORZA. 
I'l follow. [Exeunt. 
—She’s gone~and it is night. What! shall] in 
My age he follying ? and this puny hoy 
To cheat his tutor,—It may please him now 
To reign in Milan ::no, no, that's my care. 
Oh! what an eye she has : It is not likely 
She will live quiet here : Her look forbids it. 
She will be Duke : And I——Now had I been 
The same Ludovico Sforza who did win 
{Some twenty years ago) the prize at Florence, 
Perhaps she might have loved me: Out on "tl 
Grow foolish in my age. My love—that I 
Might conquer, or my ambition. Oh! but here 
Roth spur me on : whither, no matter—none. 
¥'m borne upon the wings of fate to do 
Some serious act, or thus it seems, and will 
Not quarrel with my destiny. I'll think on ’t. 





[Exit, 





SCENE II, 
Room, with a Banquet, 


Tsapata (sola). 
Time lags, and stights huis duty, I remember 
The days when he would fly. How sweet they were! 
Then [ rebuked his speed, and now—and now 
I drench his wing with tears. How heavily 
The minutes pass! Can he avoid me? Oh! 
T almost wish—and yet that must not be. 
Hark, hark! I hear a step come sounding through 
The hail, It gs the murderer, Sforza. Now, 
Nise up my heart in thy own strength, and do 
The act of justice bravely. So. 


Enter Srorza, 


SFORZA. 
My love! 

O my delight, my deity! Iam come 
To thank you for being gracious, I am late 

ISABELLA. 
Oh! no: you are in time, my lord. 

SFORZA. 

You look 

Dut sad, my Isabella : let me hope 
No ill has happened : nothing, sweet, to sway 
Your promise from met 

TSABELLA. 

Be assured of that. 

My soul—I mean that—Ah! you ‘re grave : Well, you 
Have cause to chide me, but my spirits have 
Been faint to-night at times. I'll do my hest 
To entertain you as you merit, 

sFonza, 

Far 

Better, I hope, my Isabel. 

ISABELLA. 

Your grace 

May challenge any thing; Report has been 


! So lavish in its favours tow'rd you that 





All hearts must fain be yours. Even I, you see, 
Although a widow, not divested of 
Her sorrows quite, am here i’ the midst of tars, 
To smile, like April, on you: but you ‘Il grow 
To vanity, sir, unless some stop be put 
‘To your amorous conquests. I must do’t. 
SFORZA. 
: You shall, 
You shall, my Isabella. 
ISABELLA. 
Sir, I will. 
You shall be wholly mine—till death. 1 have 
As yet been full of miseries: they have swell’d 
My heart to bursting. You shall soothe me. 
SFORZA, 
How? 
ISABELLA, 
We'll find a way——nay, not so free, my lord; 
I must be won with words (though hollow), smiles, 
And vows (although you mean them not), kind looks 
And excellent flatery. Come, my lord, what say you? 
I'm all impatience. 
SPORZA. 
Oh! what can I say? 
Thou art so lovely to me, that my words 
Must sound like cheats to many. They of whom 
The poets told, men say, were shadows, dreams. 
So they will swear of thee. 
TSABELLA. 
Alas! my lord, 
Thave no patronage. 
SPORZA. 
But J will have 
Your name recorded in the sweetest verse, : 
And sculptors shall do honour to themselves i 
And their delicious art by fashioning thee; | 
And painters shall devise for us a story, 
Where thou and §, love, shall be seen reclining, 
Thou on my arm—~ 
ISABELLA, 
A happy thought. 
SFORZA. 
And in 
The guise of the throned Juno—t as Jove 
In his diviner moments, languishing 
Beneath thy look. 
ISABELLA. 
She was a shrew, my lord, 
(That queen o’ the heavens), and I—— 
SFORZA. 
Then thou shaltbe 
Like her who in old inimitable tales 
Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 
And raised to Dis’s throne : methinks she was 
A beautiful prophecy of thee; and there 
Mountains shall rise and grassy valleys lie 
Asleep i’ the sun, and blue Sicilian streams 
Shall wander, and green woods (their leaves, just touched 
With light) shall bend ‘fore some faint western wind, 
And bow to bright Apollo as he comes 
Smiling from out the east. What more? Oh! you “ 
Shall kneel and pluck the flow'rs, and look aside rs 
As hearkening, and—J will be there (a god), 
Rushing tow'rds thee, my sweet Proserpina. 











— 
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ISABELLA. 
An ugly story. 
SFORZA. 
How, sweet? 
ISABELLA. 
You would take me 
To—Heut then, Pardon me, my lord; 1 am 
Not well. Come, you must honour me, and taste 
Of my poor entertainment. 


sronza. 
Willingly. 
ASABRLLA. 
We'll be alone. 
SFORZA. 
"Tis better. 1 have now [They feast, 


No appetite cs’ common viands, yet 
I'll drink to thee, my queen. 
ASABELLA. 
This is 
A curious wine, my lord, and like those drops 
) Sought by philosophers (the life etixir), 


_.| Will make you immortal, 


SFORZA. 
Give it me, my love. 
May you ne‘er know an hour of sorrow. 


ASABELLA, 
fla! 
Stay, stay—soft, put it down. 
SFORZA. 
Why, how is this? 
IRABELLA, 


Would—would you drink without me? 
Shame upon you! 
Look at this fruit : a sea-worn captain who 
Had sail'd all round the world brought it for me 
From the Indian islands: and the natives there 
Do worship it. This. 

SPORZA, 

*T has a luscious taste. 
My nephew, when he lived, was fond of a fruit 
That's not unlike it, 

ISABELLA. 

Thanks, ye 8; 





18 of vengeance | 
[Aside. 
Now you shall taste the immortal wine, my lord, 
And drink a health to Cupid. 
SFORZA. 

Cupid, then. 
He was a cunning god : he dimm’d men's eyes, 
"T is prettily said i’ the fable. But my eyes 
(Yet how I love!) are clear as though I were 
Astoic, Ah! 





ISABELLA. 
Ha! what's the matter, sir? 
SFORZA. 
The wine is cold. 
ISABELLA, 
You'll find it warmer, shortly. 
Tt is its nature, as I’m told, to heat 
The heart. My Jord, I read but yesterday 
Of an old man, a Grecian poet, who 
Devoted ail his life to wine and died 





|, O' the grape: methinks ’t was just. 
SPORZA. 
"T wasso, This wine— 
ISABRLEA. 
And stories have been told of men whase lives 
Were infamous, and so their end; I mean 


That the red murderer has been murder'd, and 
‘The traitor struck with treason : He, who let 
The orphan perish, came himself to want: 
Thusjustice and great God have order’d it! 

So that the scene of evil has been turn’d 
Against the actor in it; black thoughts arisen, 
And foil'd the schemes of fierce imaginers, 
And—poison given for poison. 





SFORZA. 
O my heart! 

ISABELUA, 

Is the wine still so cold, sir? 
SFORZA. 

Oh! I burn. 

Some water—I burn with thirst—-Oh ! what is this? 

IWABRLLA. 


You 're pale: 1’H call for help. Here! 


Servants enter. 


TSABBLLA. 
Bind that man 
To his seat. 
sronzA. 
‘Traitress ! 
ISABELLA. 
Now begone.——My lord! 
[Servants exeunt. 
I'll not deceive you : you have drank a draught 
Will send you from this world. 
SFOAZA. 
My heart, my heart! 
Traitress! J faint, faint—ah!— 
ISABELLA. 
I would have done. 
‘My act of justice mildly on you, but 
It could not be. I felt that you must die 
For my sake, for my boy, and Milan. You 
Murder'd my lord husband. Stare not: t' is 
A melancholy truth. You have usurp’d 
The first place in the dukedom, and swept all 
My chitd’s rights to the dust. What say you, sir? 
Do you impeach my story? While you ve time, 
Give answer to me. {He dies, 
You are silent, Then 
You are condemn'd for ever. I could grieve 
Almost to see you with that marble look, 
Alas! that neck which bore the ducal chain, 
That head the coronet, both bending once 
Tow'rd shouting slaves, are fixed now. His eye 
Ts motionless. How like those forms he looks, 
That sit in stony whiteness over tombs, 
Memorials of their cold inhabitants, 
Speak! are you grown to stone? What can you say 
In your defence, sir? Turn your eyes from me: 
Villain : how dare you look atme? You shall 
Be amorous no more.—Away : Must I 
Rouse you? How idly his arms hang! Turn your eyes 
Away. I dare not touch him—yet I must. 
Ha! he is dead—dead. So, by me: Sweet heaven! 
Forgive me, I'm a widow broken-hearted; 
A mother too : °t was for my child I did it. 
J was not in my nature crnel, but 
Yon bloody man did press so hardly on us; 
| He would have torn my preity bird from me : 
j Thad bat one—what could Ido? There was 
No other way: And this is blood for blood. 
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LYSANDER AND IONE. 


Capit tboa not tett me of a gentle pair t— 
Oh! if you have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Mitos.—Comus. 


But she 
Did not disdaln to give bis love contenting ; 
Cruet the soul that foeds on souls tormenting : 
Nor did she srorn him, though vot nobly bora, 
LOVE tS NOBILITY. 


Spuxsen.— Britain's Ha. 





‘This sketch Is altogether imaginary, and is an endeavour to com- 
munieate toe pastoral, someting of the familiarity of a coromon 
dialogue, 





SCENE. 
A Wood. 


Lysanoex, Tone. 


LYSANDER. 
Now sit. 
108K. 
Where? 
LYSANDRR, 
On this broken stump, here; sce, 
The embroiderer, moss, hath wrought you a golden seat, 
TONB. 
How! on the moss? * 
LYSANDER. 
Aye: for when nature dresses, 
It fills its part well, therefore honour it: 
There seems a kindly feeting in it, as though 
A spirit of goodness peep'd from out the earth 
To shield decay. 
TONE. 
So—there: now kneel and worship. 
LYSANDER. 
Iwill : but first look at your bower ; behind 
Are hazel boughs: lean on chem, sweet, they will 
Clasp you like love: and what a canopy is 
This scented lime! kings have not such above ‘em. 
And list! how midst its shivering leaves the wind 
Makes amorous noises (‘t is Favonius, hark! 
Murmuring amongst the blossoms); then below 
There is a carpet for your delicate feet, 
Wove in Vertumuus’s loom. 
TONE, 
"T is a sweet place. 
LYSANDER. 
Aye, Iris has been here, beloved ; she 
Is the Spring’s almoner yon know, and scatters 
Upon the subject world, dyed Rlow’rs and sweets 
With prodigal hand. Is it not strange that some, 
Ungrateful, shun her favours? but we ‘ve felt them, 
And never more than now. 
10NE. 
How know you that? 
LYSANDER. 
Oh! well: your eye betrays it. We will meet 
To-morrow early, and 1’ll show you all 
The secrets of the forest. Every dell 
And shady nook and cave o'ergrown by leaves 





| Wel visit, and perhaps we may surprise 
A wood-nymph sleeping. 
TONE. 
This to me? 
LYSANDER. 
Why, yes; 
For then Ill show to you what charms J can 
Gaze at unheeding. 
IoNk. 
No, no. 
LYSANDER. 
Yes, you will: 
And I will be your guard, my beauty; aye, 
And as we ramble through the wood {'Il teach 
How you may shun the briery paths and pass 
The thorn untouched, and you shall see me take 
‘The monster thistle by the beard (lest it 
Should harm you); and we 'tl hearken to the song 
OF the shrill mounting lark: list! our own bird 
The nightingale petitions you: her voice 
Was ever resistless: now you 'Il come? 
TONE. 





No. 
LYSANDER, 
Yes, 
IONE. 
Be not too sure, Lysander. Foolish boy! 
To give your heart to me, to me who am 
A spirit of the element. 
LYSANDER. 
You are 
A goddess to my gaze, and you shall be 
Queen of the elements. 
IONE. 
Nay but Fam 
One of old Nereus’ daughters, youth, and tive 
Within the seas (albeit at times I stray 
Amongst your woods and fountains). My green home 
Is where the mariner's plummet never sounded, 
Beneath the fathomless deep. The dolphins there. 
Sport not, nor dares the huge Jeviathan 
Lash with its sinewy arms the waters, which 
Formn temples und towersand pillarsand crystal shrines, 
And sparry caverns where the sea-maids hide, 
And homes for all the ocean deities. 
Iisa sacred place, and beautiful; 
Such as you see in dreams, when hope is fresh 
And steep both charms and cherishes. 
LYSANOER, 





Pretty maid! 
This is the gayest tale. 
1ONR. 
Believe it, Lysander. 
But come; as you have loved me long, have you 
Not framed a song for me? Have you not sung 
' nights by sparkling streams, and vow'd my face 
Was clear as Dian's? : 
LYSANDER. . 
Often, often. 
TONE. 
Indeed ! 
What did you cali me? Ah! shame on you : well, 
€al! me—Ione. 
LYSANDEA. 
! Sweet Ione! Fair 
} And beautiful Ione! oh but cold 
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As your blue element when the wintry moon 
Hovers above ’t; lone—what a name, 
And it is yours? 

IONE. 





ve, youth, and you must sing 
‘One of your forest songs to it. 


LYSANDER. 

Then listen: 
And tay your white arm ‘midst the branclies—thus: 
(Sweet contrast!) and your head against this trunk, 
And clear your marble fogeliead from those thick 
And shadowy tresses. So, your cye bent tow'rds me; 
Now bright it is! and like the glow-wortn’s light 
Shines most micthinks in darkness. Listen now; 
Tat’ is a melancholy song: ‘t was framed 
When once I thought I had lost you. 











Now, by Night! 
I swear I love thee, delicate Tone! 
And when [lie upon my pillow, still 
My soul is sick with love. My brain 
Teems with strange fantasies. Aye, though I slecp, 
‘Thou, like « spirit feom the stars, 
Standest hefore me. J have scen thee come 
In pale and shadewy beauty, 
And, floating between me and the cloudless moon, 
Stretch forth thy white arms that, tike silver vapours, 
Scarce dull'd the planet's brightness. 
And chou didst surile, and breathe upon my heart, 
As if to heal the sears of sorrow there. 
"T was like Arabian sweets, but cold as death, 
Tlaved thee, fair fone! 
Not as a Jover, nor as parent, friend, 
Brother, or child. It was a dreamy fe 
Sacred to me and strange—uneartily, born 
Of some unutterable fancy, that 
Like an intense beam o’ the meridian sua, 
Shot on my brain. 
[ thought thou wast my better angel, doom’d 
To guide me through this solitary life 
To some far-off immortal place 
Where spirits of yood assemble, to keep watelt 
‘Till the foundations of the earth shall Ea 
Tloved thee as beeame mortality 
Glineing at Leaven 5 
And eartlily feelings never mingled with 
Or marr’ my love celestial. 
Bat thou art gone—— 
































And paw | chuse to wander when the winds 
jase the dark clouds away at dead midnight, 
For then methinks [ see thee. 

J love to lie by waterfalls, 

And uiark the sheeted silver roll away, 

Rich ax Dorado’s paradise 
Or fisten to its distant music 

When through the piny forest I do take 
My solitary way: 

Aud thew at times F commune with thee, 
And thou, Jone! dost thou not (ol! say it), 
Reqtteath soft messages for ine 














Unio the dark boughs of the shaking pines? 





10Ne. 
Enough, enough, This is the strangest fancy. 


Aud 50 you love me? Pshaw! 











LYSANDER. 
By all the gods! 
10NE. 
I'll not believe it: what! you—quite a boy? 
\’T will be a pretty tale. 
LYSANDER. 
But who shill tell it? 
“Tone. 
Why I, and ail who hear us; for we are 
Encompass'd by the sylvan deities : 
And not a foolish word, youth, hast thou spoke, 
But Echo in her hundred caves has caught 
The sound, and told it to the wood-nymphs, whence 
Ja shape of whispers Erom the oaken boughs 
Hazels or beeches, that like traitors shake 
At every noise, the words ure carried on 
To the geeat Pan. 











LYSANDER, 
And he—well, what of him? 
IONE. 
Oe! he loves all the nymphs that haunt the weods, 
And when he finds they wander fiom their homes— 
LYSANDER. 
Fear him not, sweet Jone; Tam here, 
And will protect you ever. 
1ONF. 
Gentle hoy. 
Thanks, but no more of that; you love me then? 
LYSANDER. 
Aye, like the stars: 
IONE. 
+ Not as a over.» 
LYSANDER. 
Oh! 
uu tike the world—myself: alas! 
not what, but that I love you, 





TONE. 
So. 
You play pour part well: who las taught you this? 
LYSANDER. 
My heart, my heart. 
1oNe. 


Nay pr'ythee; this 
Is folly surely: young Lysander, how— 
How shall Leredit you? some maids have given 
[(Migh borw as Fant: pale Onone did) 
Their hearts to mortals, but the men they graced 
| Forgot the favours quickly. 
LYSANTER. 

Shall 1 swear? 











TON 
If your heart prompt you. 
LYSANDER. 
‘Then by thundering Jove, 
And all his ministring spirits tend 
Obedient round his chair, that fixed stands 
On grey Olympus. By—— 
TUNE. 
What have you done 
Fam not wont to give 
My heart unsnerited. Triton’s sous have striven 
To gain me to their arts, and Faunus oft 
Hath woo'd me, youth, ere now. 





To merit love 





EYSANDER. 





T do believe it, 
2 Tis certain: Ohi! they niust have doue "t, and 1 
{ 
! a 


10 
Have left my quiet home o” nights, to sing 
Your name beside the chafing sea, and hearken 
If in the tumult of the waters you 
Whispered in answer, I have come here at noon, 
On dusky evenings, and on darkest nights, 

To seek you. { have let my fleeced sheep 
Wander unguarded o'er the mountains. 1 
Have left my father (yet T fave him) ta 

Weep o'er my nightly absence-—quitied all 
Our village feasts and calm domestic meetings, 
To resort here and ealt on you, Ione. 


10NE. 
Indeed, my love? 
LYSANDER. 
Again, again, Ione. 
Say it again, for my sake. 
1ONE. 
Then—my love. 
LYSANDER. 
Oh! my divine Ione, what can I 
Do to deserve your love? 
IONE. 
Be constant. 
LYSANDER, 
Aye. 
As bright Apollo to the summer air, 
As larks are to the morn, or bats to eve, 
Or as the nightingale—when the maiden May 
Dies on the breast of June. Oh! fear it not. 
TONE. 
Twill not, dear Lysander. I haye mark'd 
Your growing qualities many a lony, long year, 
And think you worthy of a sea maid's love, 
Andt—aye, stand thus, for thes the Trojan stood 
Abash'd on Ida, when the heavenly queens 
Claim’d the immortal fruit, decreed at last 
To beauty. You and I—why how you smile— 
Will haunt these woods together : you shall pass 
The sultry hours amongst the hills, and tend 
Your father's flock ; 1 in my ocean cave 
Must linger out the day, but ever at night 
I'll come here, dear Lysander, and when fate 
Shall lift you to the stars, to those dark waves 
‘hat stream below the upper billows, I 
‘Will take my journey, till Jove calls me up 
‘To live with you for ever, Now, farewell. 











tke a villa 
Stand [dow cursiog and conxidering, when 

The tamest foo) would do—T will be sudden, 

And sbe shall koow and feel, Jove in extremes 

| Abused, knows no degree of hate. 

j Masuinoen.—Duke of Miton. 








I como, Death! 
Yeu l will not di 


J obey thee, 
for alas: 






Bary me with Marcelia ; 
And let one epitaph bo—= 
The same. 








Thore is a story somewhat similar to this sketch told in (1 heli 
Gil Blas, 
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SCENE. 
The Gurdens belonging to a Spanish Castle. 
Juan and a Boy. 


JUAN. 
The night grows foul: and the thick air doth stir 
A beating at my heart, like passion: Hark! 
How the winds draw the curtains of the night, 
Like ministers to lust. Queen Dian now 
Is with her paramour. 

nor. 

You spoke? 

JUAN. 

'T is well, 

They ‘Il rock her into slumber: yet ste ‘d fain 
Be watchful, for she loves to lie upon 
The green hill’s top, and kiss one pouting lip. 
No more, no more: what! are there panders in 
The sky, as here? and—how the sultry air 
Weighs on my forchead. Break a lemon branch 
And give 't me, Lopez; there is a freshness in it, 
And very grateful perfume. So, how sweet! 
IU bind it round my brows. What time is it now? 

Boy. 








Near midnight. 
JUAN, 
Wants it Jong? 
Bor. 
No, sir; about 
Some quarter of an hour or so. 
JUAN. 
That's much: T'll hear 
A song; ’t will drive some blacker thoughts away. 
Roy. 
What sort of song ? 
JUAN. 
Let it be Full of love, 
But not a jot of kindness: burning passion, 
No more—yes, headlong folly—flames that parch 
And wither up the heart: fierce jealousy, 
And horrid rage, and—aye, then you may tell 
Yow she you loveil was false, and that you grow 
Mad, and a murderer ; any thing. 
Bor. 
But this 


Will not become a song. 


JUAN. 
Then say how she 
Was beautiful as Sin, and that her eyes, 
Shone like the morning; that her arms were smooth, 
And gracefully turn'd, and that her figure seem'd 
Shaped from the mould of Dian’s. If you can, 
You then may tell how her white hasom rose 
And sunk voluptuously to the music of 
Her beating, passionate heart.—But, out on this. 
I'll have no music now; my soul ’s untnned, 
And I’ve no relish for it, yet I could 
Bear well some frightful discord, and might laugh 
Haply if heaven's bright rolling stars were driven 
Speli-struck from out their patlis, and rush'd against 
Each other grating, till this vile earth shook 
Atits foundations. Boy, when went my wife hence? 
Boy. 
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JUAN. 
Where 's your lady, fool? 
oY. 


At prayers, I chink, 


JEAN. 
Excellent, excellent! the times are good 


(Must be} when strumpets pray. My bosom now 


Swells like the boiling ocean, How could 
Be false to me? J, who did love hee as 
My soul—beiter, alas! Oh! how T gazed 





she 


Upon her hrow, and thouglit it fairer than 
The face of the starry heavens, and that her eyes 


Outmateh'd those floating lights—but what has this 


To do with my fierce task? Begone, and send 


Your mistress hither. 
ROY. 


She 's at prayers, sir. 


IVAN. 


Ha! 


Forgot; no matter, there 's time: now leave me, 
And place the lamp upon the dial yonsler, 
And draw the shade around the flame—Co, go. 


To startle or to cheer me. It is dark 
As though the grave imprison'd me. Thi 
Shall Le my colleague in a desperate act; 


8 night 


And the blue visiting lightnings, and the winds, 
And muttering thunder shall give help; the one 
Light if 1 wish °t, and one shall blow about 


To the four quarters of the skies my deed 
Of justice, and the last shall celebrate 
With its immortal noises all J do 

(My bloody victory over love). A step! 


She comes then: not alone: ah ! not aloue— 
[Me retires. Dear Juan? 


Now for my hiding-ptace. 
Otymena and Branca enter. 


OLYMPIA. 
Did I believe in fables, I should think 


Some evil hung about me: the black night 


Has not allowed one small star to escape, 


fo light us on our path: who's there? J thought 


A figure pass'd us, Hark ! 
BLANCA. 


I lward nothing. 


OLYMPIA. 


Nor I: and yet when demons walk about, 


‘Their steps ‘t is said are noiseless. I could 


now 


Think half my nursery stories true, and spurn 


My better reason from me. 
BIANCA. 
Tet us talk 
Of something else, dear lady. 
OLyatA, 


Tremble not. 
You have no cause to fear ; your life has beer 


Harmless (I hope 80), and the spirits of ill 


May never injure goodness, Ha! the worm, 


‘That owes her lustre to the darkness has 


Lit her green lamp; and, look! the fountain which 


We ‘ve yet but heard now shoots its silver rain 


Up visibly. How fresh and sweet it is! 
Bianca, get you homewards; I will sit 
Beside the margin of the water and 
Enjoy the air awhile. 


[Boy goes out. | Rise up, Olymp 
Now then Iam alone. There's not a sound si 


What a most delicate air this garden hath! 
There's scarce a flower or odorous shrub that grows 

In Spain we have not: there, { scent the rose 5 

Now the perfuming limes; and as the wind 

Sobs, an uncertain sweetness comes from out 

The orange-tres, Their fragrance charms me 

Almost to sleep. [Reclines. 


Juan enters. 


| IUAN. 

She sleeps at last, then : yet { will not kill 
‘The frail thing sleeping. Why did I delay? 
1 feared (al ! was that guilt?—no, no) to face 
The eye of her whom justice bade me smite, 
—Oh?! what a beautiful picce of sin is there : 
They fabled well who said that woman won 
Man to perdition: hark! the thunder mutters 
Tn anger as it seems; then ‘t was not fable. 
Be silent for a time ye ministers 
OF death or darkness (for your voicing doth 
Bespeak ye tersible agents) : Tam come 
To save ye a worthless task. Now then, my soul ! 
she sleeps soundly. Ho! 
ring at last: rise—Fair Olympia, you 
Have much to do to-night. The fates have writ 
Your doom upon their brazen book, and I 
Stand here o do their bidding. 
OLYMPIA, 

What is this? 























IUAN. 
Now by—bat I am quict: you have sinn'd 
Most foully ’gainst your hushand : that’s not muuch; 
But you have done a deed at which the skies 
Blacken: look up. 
OLYMPIA. 


FUAN. 
You have made 
Me ({ forgive that) base: our noble house, 
Till now illustrious, you have stain'd, Hark, bark! 
‘The cngincs of the heavens are pow at work; 
‘The voiecs that you hear amongst the clouds, 
(But understand not) say-~«Confess.» 1 wait 
To hear your guilt: speak. 
OLYMPIA. 

Ob! your mind is fill'd 
With terrors. Let us home, dear Juan, now : 
We’ ll talk to-morrow of it, 

JUAN. 

Away, away : 
Now by the wasting passion that doth stir 
Vengence within me—Olympia! this night 





You'll take your leave o’ the earth: the fates have said it, | 


And who may turn the fates! Yet ere you die 
1'l{ tell you Low I loved you—doated—oh ! 
Grew guilty for you-~guilty ! do you hear? 
OLYMPIA. 
Most perfect, and my mind sinks. 
JUAN. 
Ere you married 
I loved that you know : your father shook 
A poor petitioner away; and you, 
| Althongh you own'd (0 love, forsook me. ‘Then 
{1 tried my fortune in the wars: you gave 





(Branca exit, | Your hand to old Ramirez. 
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ouvmpta. oLYMpiA. 
§ waa bid. Dearly. 
JUAN. JUAN. 


My uncle’s death raised me to wealth, and then 
{came home quickly: you were married. 
OLYMPIA. 
Weil! 
IVAN. 


Well. 


Why then despair possess'd me. Madness stamp'd 
Mis iron on my brain, and two years passed 
(You stil] Ramires’ wife) when I hecame 
A man again. The impudent dotard grinn'd 
iis lavish fondness publicly upon you, 
On me—curses an him ! 
ouvatrra. 
Sir, no more. 
JUAN. 


! Oh! you still love him ! 


OLYMerA, 
Not so; but his name 
A madman shall not mouth. 
JUAN. 
Now shall you die : 
Aye, die—by me who love you. I who have 
Rioted upon that bosom will at least 
Take care that none beside shall sleep there. 1 
‘Was mad—and am: but why do you upbraid me? 
Was 't not for you I grew so? Biighting shame 
Weigh on your tongue for that !, 
OLYMPIA. 
Don Juan, you 
Uave sported with a gracious name. 
IVAN. 
A name! 
I slew bim, hartot! stabb’d him through and through, 
Fool! to believe that common villains struck 
Him dead and robb'd him not. 
OLYMPIA. 
I dream. 
JUAN. 
"T was I. 
Now faugh: yet if thou dost it will be at 
My misery likely :4 deserve not that, 
"T was all for you, for you, and now you have 
Call'd back the love I bought at such a price, 
And sold it to another. 
OLYMPIA. 
Sir, 't is false: 
You are all false. Oh! how I abhor you now ! 
Hearken, Don Juan ; 1 have loved you (how 
You will remember quickly); ‘t was an error: 
For had I known his blood was spilt by you, 
1 would have cast you off, as now I do, 
For ever; aye, for ever. 
JUAN, 
Speak again. 
OLYMPIA. 
For ever. 
IWAN. 
Will—will your paramour come then? Ha! you sce 
I know it all—all. 
OLYMPIA. . 
Sir! 
JUAN. 
Do you deny 


You love him? 


Curses light on him : 
And thou, thou—peris!. (Stabs her. 
OLYMPIA, 
Stay, ah! Juan, stay. 
It cannot be: you ‘ve done ill, 
JUAN. 
You—you are 
Not hurt much? Speak! 
OLYMPIA. 
Oh! save yourself, dear Juan. 
That youth— 
JUAN. 
Yes, yes. 
OLYMPIA, 
He is my brother. 
JUAN. 





Hell! 
OLYMPIA, 
The Inquisition are now watehing for him. 
Save him. 


JUAN. 
I will. 
ouvmer, 
By—ah— [Dies. 
IUAN, 
By my lost soul. 

Look up, look up, Olympia! Juan's here; 
Thy husband—murderer, that’s the name. My love! 


My love, Olympia! I—she ’s dead.—— 
How 's this? 
So, where am 1? Olympia—she is False: 
Dead? Ah some villain has been busy here, 
By heay'n the golden hair I used to twine 
Abont my finger's bloody, and her eye 
Has lost its beautiful meaning, Life and love 
Were struck and fled together—to the grave. 
Oh! T have cut those sweet blue veins asunder, 
And filled her breast with blood: there ’s not a touch 
Of colour in her tip (so red once}, and her hand 
Lies nerveless dike a common lump of flesh. 
What a voice she had! 't is silent: could it die 
ngle groan?—impossible. 
(Woices are heard.) 
My Lord! 








{ JUAN. 
Hark, hark! they call the murderer; but f ‘ll cheat 
Justice for once. 
(Foices.) 
My ford, my lord! 
JUAN. 
T'll drag 
So, now lie there. 
[Hides the body, 
And yet I will not fly: why sbouldI7 I 
Have lost what was my life on earth: what was— 
A horrid sound. They come—(Enter Servants.) Whom 
seck ye? She— 
Your lady ’s gone—gone, do you doubt me?—gone. 
SERVANT. 
My lord! a stranger is arrived, who says 
He is her brother. 


The body—body! hence. 


SUAN. 


Who? She has none—none. 
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SERVANT. 
My lord, le ’s at the castle. 
SUAN. 

: Silence. 
Me he imperishable, then indeed 
He may be kin to her. But she is gone, 
On a dark journey—Oh! 

SERVANT. 
You 've cut your hand, 


If 


My lord! and terribly. 
JUAN, 
T have cut—my heart. 
[Servants go out. 
Poor old man, 
You were my father's servant; nay his father's: 
We prized you, and you served us faithfully ; 
But now ’s your service ended. Old Dieyo! 
Long before sun-rise, I slat] be— 
DIEGO. 


Begone—all but Diego. 


My lord! 
JUAN. 
Quiet, Diego. No foul passions then, 
No turbulent love, nor fierce idolatry, 
Nor hitter hate, nor jealousy, shall mar 
My solitary rest : I shall he—dead. 
Yet eark’n awhile to my last words, and do 
My bidding as a friend, 1 am the last 
(‘Tis pity) of a princely house; therefore 
Let not my name be slander'd. 
DIEGO, 
My dear lord! 
SUAN. 
It was not always thus: once (but that’s now 
Many sad years ago), one old inan thougle 
A should do honour to his name: that's past— 
For look! my star is setting. And am J then 
‘he last of a timc-honour'd line—a stem 
That traced its root into the bed of kings, 
And shamed it not? and none remain save me! 
Ah! where is now my father’s prophecy, 
And where my own hopes? wither'd, wither'd. 
DiKGo. 
Alas! 
JUAN. 


| A few more words, and then—good night. 


1 smote—I smote—now let the black skics fall 
‘And crash me ina moment Ob! my queen, 
My own incomparable wife !—My love! 
Oh! all my life has been an error: So, 
I'll shift a troublesome burden from my back, 
And lay me down to sleep. 
pirco. 
Let us go home, 
My lord. 
JUAN. 
I will, Twill, That potent draught 
Which fill’d the frames of men with youth, were now 
To me a faithless medicine: I have quaff'd 
Life from the lips of beauty, and shali [ 
Who've banquetted like a god be now content 
With meagre fare, or trust to mortal drugs, 
And run a common idler through the world, 
With not a heart to own me? 
DIEGO. 
Noble sir! 





Let me for once forget my service, Rouse 
Your nature, my dear lord. 
JUAN, 

No more, no more, 
No lord : a vulgar slave am J, who caught 
One brief look from the sem. The guiding light 
Ys ont that glanced on me, and here I stand 
Lost, and in terrible darkness near my tomb; 
And hovering shadows and feree shapes that come 
On no good errand beckon me, Tsmote— 
The story hangs upon my tongue. Diego! 
I smote the noblest woman in the land, 
And with my cruel dagger cut a way 
‘To—(I was shrined there too, but knew it not) 
Her heact. Aye weep, Diego ; thou mayst weep; 
But for myself, my eye stands fix'd and burning : 
The socket 's dry as dust. Your hand, old friend, 
For all are equal in the grave; you used 
To carry me when a boy; do it once more; 
And when { lie stiff on my marble bed 
Let no one scoff or curse me. Bless you!—Now 
Open your arms, Olympia! [Stabs himself. 








LOVE CURED BY KINDNESS. 


Arcth. "T ix n pretty sad-talking boy, is it not? 
Hellario, thou canst sing aod play t 
Rell, Hf grief will give me leave. 


| Arcth. Alas! what kind of grief cap thy yearn know ? 
| Thy brows and cheeks are smooth as waters be 


When no hreath troubles them. 
Buacwont axo Puerenua.Philuster, 


Te were all ane, 
‘Thar t shanti love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me, 
Tn big bright radianre and collateral 
Must Ibe comforted, not ix bis xphei 
All's Well shat Ends Well. 





This sketch is founded partly upon a tale of Boccaccio. 





A Banquet Room. 
Don Pevao, King of Sicily elect, and Covatiens. 


bon PEDRO. 
Let every cup he filled: we ‘Il have a bealth 
{To beauty. For inyself, #1 maine a queen. 
| Here—but Salarno drinks not— 
FIRST COURTIER. 
Yes, my lord, 
Look! 
DON PEDRO. 

Trae. «The queen of Naples» Let the heal 

Go round. 


omnes. 
« The queen of Naples.* 
Fiast couariEn. 
She indeed 
Is lovely : gracious Sir, you have a taste 





We may not quarrel witlt. 

BON PEDRO. 
' T hope not, sir: 
j Indeed you cannot quarrel with a health 
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To woman, though she be not wholly free 
From fault. Sirs‘ in my land (romantie Spain} 
The sweet sex is upheld, yet every face 
Is praised to none's discredit, 'T is not fair, 
Nor gentle that the charms of one should fix 
A censure on the next. 
FiasT couatisr. 
By no means. 
DON PEDRO. 
Then 
Let's not say this lady has a mouth 
Like Cupid's bow, lest one, with other charms, 
Own not a mouth so sweet. Let no one swear 
Black cyes are matchless, ‘cause the maid he loves 
Has a dark glance perhaps, for her next friend 
May look as sweetly from her deep blue lights 
As she of different colouring :—but where 
Js our young friend Ippolito !—call him, sir. 
Meantime, Lord Julio, we will drink a health 





Of yours. Your beauty, sir? 
SECOND couRTIER. 
« The fair Lisana.» 
OMNES. 
« Lisana,» 
DON PEDRO. 


« Fair Lisana.s Who is she? 
SHCOND COUATIER. 
But a poor maiden ; yet the gentles here 
Swear she is a Venus, and—I know not what. 
An artist’s daughter, as { think, 
FIRST COURTIER, 
She is, 


And beautiful indeed. He comes, 


Tepotiro enters. 


IPPOLITO. 
My Jord— 
DON PEDRO. 
We look’d for you before. Come hither—near : 
How is 't hat you were absent, sir? 
TPPOLITO. 
My lord, 
T could not come. 
, DON PEDNO. 
How was ‘t? 
TePOLITO. 
Ob! sir, you are 
A friend to beauty, so you will not press 
Your question farther. 
DON PEDRO. 
You are right ; fill high. 
A health now to the fair Sppolita, 
For that shall be her name. 
{ 1PPOLITO. 
JE you will give 
A health (would you could do’t!) to the sweet maid 
Ihave just seen, be her name known: it is 





Lisana, Sweet Lisana! 
DON Pepao. 
We have drunk 
To her already. 
rPpoLito. 


Be it done again, 
For she is matchless, sir, through all your land 
Of Sicily, though now she pines away. 


She lives, but scarcely above the grave—and loves, 
Though her love is half despondeney. 
DON PEDRO. 
Indeed! 
Aod does the gentleman know it? 
APPOLITO. 
No: she bore 
Her sickness quietly ; at last—I'd fain 
Move you to pity, noble sir. 
DON PEDRO. 
'T is done: 
Think me her friend already. 
1PPOLITO. 
Shall T tell you 
In verse (for that 's my habit) how she looks! 
You shall then know her story. 
DON PEDRO. 
Have a care, 
'T is not the way to the heart; and passion yet 
Ne'er dealt in rbymes—or seldom, Well! your song. 


1PPOLITO. 
Gently upon her pillow now 

The love-sick girl is lying; 

And but that at times about her hrow 

A throbbing pulse starts up (as though 

The spirit of the heart were fying 

From point to point, in eager close 

With Death), you haply might not know 

She lived ; yet ia the evening 

A soft bloom steals across her check ' 
Like the delicate fruit-tree’s blossoming, 

Or the hue for which we (curious) seck 
Within the breast of the young white rose, 


Oh! if love save her not she dies— 
This pretty languid girl, who lies 
Gently as if a lily there 
Should spread its white leaves to the air, 
To catcl once more the summer sun. 
She loves and pines and wastes away, 
And may—die ere the night be done. 
Oh! is there in our Sicilia 
A heart so cold that never stirs 
Responsive to the beat of hers? 
She loves a nobleman—a youth 
Royal—( mark that) brave—yet, in sooth, 
He may have passé her by and never ‘ 
Seen the soft beauty we admire ; 
Or, if his look was on her bent 
At feast or jousting tournament, 
Haply his lofty gtance of fire 
Bade the pale girl be dumb for ever. 









DON PEDRO. 
He was not of my mind then. 


1PPOLITO, 
Sir? 
DON PEDRO. 
B Tsay, 
This youth o the terrible look— 
TePOLITO. 
Mie is not so, sir. 
DON PEDRO. 
Who ist? you say he’s royal, Ifa smite 








+ This maiden ‘long? 
j 


i 
My life, my lord. 
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Will do the girl’s heart good, or some kind words, 
By my faith she shall not want it. 
IPPOLITO. 
Shall she not? 
Ttake you at your word : bend forward, sir, 
And listen ; this great man is—but you ‘ll not 
Feel angry? 


DON PEDRO. 
Pr'ythee speak. 
1PPOLITO. 
Why then he is 
Don Pedro—Prince of Arragon—lately 
Made King of Sicily. 
DON PEDRO. 
Ippolito! 
Is all this teue? or do you think my heart 
Will thank you if the tale be idle? 
IPPOLITO. 
Sir, 
Tis true as my fidelity. 
DON PEDRO, 
Break up 
The party now; or rather, Julio, you 
Do honour to my table; I must hence 
For a few hours; and see you play the host 
As if your prince were present. 
SECOND COURTIER. 
Sir, 1 will. 
DON PEDHO. 
Come then. 
IPPOLETO. 
Yet—yet a word, my lord. I think 
I've heard you say you toved a princess of 
The house of Austria? 
DON PEDRO. 
Aye, most heartily. 
IPPOLITO. 
Then 
You will not ruin this pretty girl, my lord? 
She is blind now (for she loves you), and your heart 
Is 1c0—to0 good to hurt her; haply too 
There may be some one loves her, dearly as 
You love that noble lady. 
DON PEDRO. 
What means this? 
IPPOLITO. 
My lord, I wish her—lappy ; yes—no more— 
Happy my lord. 
DON PEDRO. 
Come hither ; you have used 


* Me ill whom you have called your friend, young man : 


You have forborne to trust me. Have you loved 


sPPoLsTo. 
My lord! 
DON PEDRO. 
1 wait your answer, 
IPPoLaTo. 


DON PEDRO. 
Have you loved this fair girl long? 
IPPOLITO. 
Oh! all. 


DON PEDRO. 
‘That's a long courtship truly. 


But come, show me the way; and as we go 
You shall tell me your love story ; when we ‘re there 
You ’Il say a lord of the court has come to see 
The young Lisana—aye, deputed by 
The King, or whatsoe’er yon will. I must 
Perforce speak kindly, but, good youth, you shall 
Not suffcr for this girlish fancy, I 
Will be your picader too. 
IPPOLITO. 

My lord, my lord! 

My whole heart thanks you. 
DON PEDRO. 
Now let’s go. 


SCENE H. 
A Bed-chamber. 
Lisama, her Moran. 


LISANA. 

What is this lord's name, mother, who you aay 

Has come to see me? It is odd, and yet 

One would not but—but see him, for the king 

You know (that is more strange) hath sent him hither 
isi Do you hear that, dear mother? 

To visit your pale girl—The king— 





MOTHER. 
I know it. 
LISANA, 
Is it not very gracious? 
MOTHER. 
Yes, 't is kind. 
LISANA. 


Aye, very very kind: you do not feel 
Tlow good the king is. What have J done—I 
Without a merit? 
MOTHER. 
Pshaw! the king perbaps 
Hath heard of your beauty, child. 


LIANA, 
O mother! 
MOTHER. 
Aye: 
Why not? I'm sure the verses that the men 
Have writ may well have reach'd the court. 
LISANA. 
Away! : 
MOTHER. 
Perhaps Ippolito— 
LISANA. 
What, what? 
MOTHEB. 
¥ said— 
LISANA, 
Theard it mother—well. Oh! now I see 


How the king Searnt my folly. I can never 
Look this his friend in the face, It was not kind— 
It was not friendly of Ippolito : what he, 
Who grew up with me like a brother, to 
Betray my secret: shame upon him! 

MOTHER. 

You 

Must now look cheerful, dear. We ‘li show the court 
All beauty is not there. 
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Oh! Sir, 
Think you { do not know you? yes, and know 
Whence comes this noble favour ; you have seen 
My brother (not my brother, yet he is 
As kind) the young !ppolito. . 
DON PEORO. 
He is now 

Without. Good lady, will you trust me with 
Your daughter for a while? 

Moraga. 

Barely, my lord. 

LISANA. 

Ippolito is without: dear mother, go and ask 





IF his low spieits haunt him still. [Mother exit. 
PON PEDRO. 
You must 
Be his physician, sweet Lisana, or : 
tern. Lis I have leard (how trae 





Itis } know wot) that you—nay, nay, blast not. 
DASANAS 
My lord! I'm pain'd—confounded. 
DON PEDRO. 
Silly giel! 
LISANAL 
That’s true, I've no excuse : yet t was not well 
Tppolito should do this. 
DON PEDRO. 
You have cause 
To love him, As to me-— 
LISANA. 
Thanow it, sir; 
I'm very foolish. 


DON PEDRO. 
I shall smile, Lisana! 
LISANA. 
Ol! do not jeer me. 
pon PEDKO. 


Jeer you? How? 
LISANA. 
Tam 
But a poor girl, my lord : and yet too hold— 
I knew it at the time (that makes my fault 
The heavier) all the wide and fearful space 
That lies ‘tween me and royalty. You were 
A prince (long may you live so) —I no more ‘5 
‘Than a poor peasant girl of Sicily. 
At times I wonder low my heart coutd lift 
+ Ite thoughts so high, but love beeds rank so litte! 
TON PEDRO. 
| 1 thank you for your love. 








Dox Papno enters. glean: 
LISANA, My lord! 
He comes: bush—Ah! the king. pa TEN Mos 
irl, 
fOr, Be 3 eas My heart is thankful for your kindness; I 
Lisana!—Sir, y your ki 
; : rae Must e your knight too, fair Lisana, and 
My poor girl often faints ; your lordship will i é ; 
men ‘ Should any veot'rous champion dare assail 
Not heed it. Lisana!—look up, dear ; the king ‘4 rous ¢ ; 
Geil ceni’a cnilewsen from Gonrt Your colours (which 1"Ik wear)—Let them be white 
aren ee Like your own maiden purity, and yet 
> My lord, T'Il have a Liush of the rose (oo, just to show 
My gracious Jord! { am too weak to kneel Your heart was warm as chaste. [Smiting. 
And thank you as I ought, LisANa dada: 
. DON PEDRO. My gracious prince! 
How 's this? BON PEDRO. 
Lisana— 
LISANA. 
Lisawa. 


My dear lord (ance let me call 
My prince by that swect title), you have dane 
An act shall make you honoured, nay beloved 
= feel already well. Sir, should you chuse, 
As you needs must, a bride from some high house, 
ce your throne and lend a beauty to 
Your private life, you may without fear say 
A young Sicilian girl still loves you, but 
With sich a grateful, humble feeling, that 
°T will never jar with hers. 
. DON PEDRO, 
If 1 should marry, 
My wife shall learn to cherish you, sweet girl 
(Never fear it), and she shail be grateful too 
For your unmerited love. 
LISANA, 

Oh ! say not 805 
Not—not unmerited, and yet I'l! not 
Say all 1 might (that were not delicate) 
OF what this land doth echo of its lord ; 
You hear it from many mouths. 

DON PEDNO. 
From none so sweet 

















As thine, Lisana. 
LISANA. 

Ah? you'll fearn me soon 

To flatter : but forgive me-—I’m too free. 
DON PEDRO. 

Go on, go on; Vil check you with a kiss 
When you err widely, but it shall be a kiss 
Your brother might have given : but we must now 
Speak on a better subject. Listen to me: 
This melancholy boy, Lisana, who it seems 
Pines since bis mother’s death—-He’s very kind? 





LISANA. 


Ol! that be is, and yet at times he starts 








Away, and talks but strangely to me, and 
Some —somewhat bitterly of late. 
DON PEDRO. 

That is 


One of love's foibles, my good girl. It is 

A cunning effort of the mind, when it tries 
To dissipate a profound feeling hy 

Words of an opposice colour : and ‘t is done 
In hopes to make the heart beloved show 
Stself unworthy. But havea task, 

Lisana. Listen ; Ippolito loves—you. 








LSU. 


My lord! 
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DON PEDRO. 
But while his heart was beating high 
He heard you loved another. Then what did he? 
He told his prince the story of your love 
(Your beautiful, delicate love, dear girl), and thus 
Did sacrifice himself. 
LISANA. 
Alas, alas ! 
DON PEDRO. 
Ob! but he merits something : were I you, 
I'd thank him with my heart! 
LISANA. 
My lord—my heart! 
DON PEDRO. 
It is the only gift, eave some that I 
Shall force on him hereafter, he can wish. 
Mark me, Lisana, this young man may dic 
Unless you love and save him. Speak ! you look 
In doubt; ’t will be a noble act, and 1 
Shail love ye both, and serve. Speak out, Lisana! 
Lisana (after a pause), 
My lord, it shall be done. 
DON PEDRO. 
And yet (I'd fain 
Not speak of this) be sure your heart will feel 
No chill when press'd ‘gainst his; it should be all 
His own, purely and wholly, save what I 
Shall claim for friendship. 
LISANA. 
Sir, you teach me well, 
And I am grateful for it, The passion that 
Did sway me tow’rd your highness lives, but yet 
Refined so by your gracious kindness, that 
"T will be distinct from what Ippolito asks. 
Vl love him as my husband, sir, and you 
As my most noble friend. 
DON PEDRO. 
Enough. Come in! 
Ippolito, I say. 
Iprouito enters. 
IPPOLito. 
My lord! 
DON PEDRO. 


Come forward. 
I will not say a word. Lisana now 
Must tell you all you wish. 


‘LISANA. 
Come hither then, 
My dear Ippolito, Be happy, if 
My heart cam make you so. 
Don PEDRO. 


Oh, a sweet girl! 
I will be crowned upon your wedding day. 








THE WAY TO CONQUER. 





Hamlet, Vhave heard 

‘Thet guilty creatures sitting at a play 

Have, by the very canning of the scene, 

Been struck 10 to the soul, that presently 

They bave proclaimed their malefectiont. 
Honale 


Lov. He gave him Gret bis breeding ; 
‘Then shower'd his bounties on him like the Hours, 
That, open-handed, sit upon the clouds, 
And press the liberality of keaven 
Down to the laps of thankful men, 
Bry Jowxson.—New Tan. 


A story, distantly resembling thia aketch, is told of one of the 
Dukes of Guise. 


SCENE. 
A Room in a Palace. 
Prince. Crsanto. 
cRsanto. 
Your highness sent for me? 


PRINCE. 
Idid. Sit down, 

You look ill. 

CESARIO. 


My dear Cesario. 


No, sir. 
PRINCE. 
You have been feasting lately : come—I know it, 
You were at Count Vitelli's, banquetting, 
And he keeps such late hours. 
Your health may suffer for it. 
CRSARIO. 


Have a care; 


You wish'd to speak 


In haste with me, my lord? 
PRINCE. 
Not so, 
CESARIO. 


. Then I 
May visit you to morrow? 


PRINCE. 
Let it be 
To-day, now you are here, Cesario, 
T wish’d to ask you of a youth who lives with 
The good old judge Colonna. Has he not 
A foreiga youth about him? 
CESARIO. 
Yes ; his name 
Is Pedro—no, Diego, born at Madrid : 
He is well versed in languages, and comes 
Of a right noble family : of the house 
Of—of Medina, as J think. 
PRINCE, 
Indeed ! 
You know him well then? 
CESARIO. 
No, sir: I take shame 
On me the while I say it. 
PRINCE. 
Should you think 
This young man honest? 
CRSARIO. 
Honest! aye, or else 
He much deceives me. 
PRINCE. 
Then he'd not betray 
Your uncle, as 1 hear he has done? 
CESARIO. 
Sir !—He— 
He could not be so base : my uncle was 
His first and excellent friend. 
PRINCE. 
I thonght the world 
3 
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Was not so bad : now listen, Cesario, 
And you shall hear a curious history. 
Keep Diego in your mind the while, and think 
That he’s the hero of it. Last nighta man 
Came mask’d anto a rich lord’s house, (here in 
Palermo)—Do you hear how Etna mutters? 
I fear there ‘lt be irruptions shortly. 

cEsARIO. 

Yes, 

Te sends a terrible sound indeed, my lord. 

PRINCE, 
This man petition’d for his life. He said . 
That he had sworn to act a horrid deed, 
And came to make disclosure. The great lord. 
(Bis was the life in danger) promised full 


! Forgivencss—but you do not listen. 


cEsanto. 
on! 
Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 
PRINCE. 
He said 


A youth on whom the lord had lavish'd wealth, 
And kindness and good precept, had forgot * 
Bis better tutoring, and lent deaf ears 
To those divineat whispers which the soul 
Breathes to prevent our erring. He resolved 
To kill his benefactor : that was bad. 

CRSARIO. 

Oh! he deserved —~- 

PRINCE. 
We'll talk of that hereafter. 
Well—this bad man, whose mind was spotted with 
The foulest sin i the world, ingratitude, 
Mad sworn to murder this his friend, 

CESARIO. 





My lord! 

PRINCE. 
Isee it shocks you: yes, for the sake of gold 
He would have slain his old and faithful friend; 
Have spurn’d the few grey locks that time had lefi, 
And stopp’d the current of his reverend blood, 
Which coutd not flow much longer. 

cxsaRto. 

Are you sure? 

PRINCE. 
The plan was this: they were to bind him, for 
To slay him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place. 

‘CESARIO. 
Where—where was this? 

PRINCE. 

I'll tell you, for I once 

Was housed there through a storm. A castle stands 
(Almost a ruin now) on the sea~coast, 
Where it looks tow'rd Calabria; as’t is said, 
A murder once was done there, and eer since 
It has been desolate ; ‘t is bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern’d out 
By the wild seas ages ago. The winds 
Moan and make music through its halls, and there 
‘The mountain-toving eagle builds his home. 
But all ’s a waste: for miles and miles around 
There 's not a cot. 

CESARIO. 

Is ‘t near the—eastward foot 

Of Etna? 


PRINCE. 
Yes: oh! then you know the spot. 

Now, dear Cesario, couldst thou think a man, 
Setting aside all ties, could do a deed 
Of blackness there?’ Why, 't is within the reach 
Of Etna, and some thirty years ago 
(The last eruption), when the lava rivers 
Took their course toward that point, this dwelling was 
In danger. I myself stood near the place, 
And saw the bright fires stream along, when they 
Crumbled the chesnut forests and dark pines, 
And branching oaks, (o dust. The thunder spoke, 
The rebel waves stood up and Jashed the rocks, 
And pour'd their stormy cries through every cave. 
Each element was in motion then: the earth 
Stagger'd and spouted fire; the winds~-the seas— 
And the fierce rains were heard: and here and there 
The lightnings flew along their jagged paths, 
Like messengers of evil. 

CRSARIO. 

Oh! no more, 

PRINCE, 
Fancy, Cesario, in this desolate house, 
How, with a solitary Jamp, perlaps, 
Above you, how this aged wretch would look. 
All his white hair blood-drench'd, and his eye with 
The horrid stare of dead mortality, 
And death's own marble smile that changes not: 
His hanging head, and useless neck—his old 
Affectionate heart that beat so fondly, now 
Like a stilled instrament. I could not kiit 
A dog that loved me: could you? 

CRSARIO. 








No, sir—no. 

PRINCE. 
Why, you seem frightened. 

CESARIO. 

"T is a fearful picture. 

PRINCE. 
Yet might it have been true. 

CESARIO, 

We'll hope not. 
PRINCE. 
Hope!—— 

That hope is past. How will the Spaniard look, 
Think you, Cesario, when the question comes 
Home to his heart? In truth he could not look 
More pale than you do now, Cesario! 
The eye of God has been upon him. 

CRSARIO. 

Yes: 

T hope— 

PRINCE, 

Beware. 
CRSARIO. 
My lord! 
PRINCE. 
Beware, how you 

Curse him, for he is loaded heavily. 
Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the world 
Will stamp its malediction on his head, 
And God and man disown him. 

CESARIO. 

Oh! no more. 

No more, my dearest lord; behold me here, 
Here at your feet—a wretch indeed, but now 
Won guite from crime. Spare me. 
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PRINGE- 
Rise. I forgive 
Your wickedness to me: but men like you 
(Base, common, bribed stabbere) must not roam 
About the world so freely. 
CRSARIO. 
Oh! that now 
You could but see my heart ! 
PRINCE. 
I would not see 
Your bosom’s black inhabitant. No more: 
But listen to me again—nay, speak not, sir. 
This is a different tale. Cesario! 
When first you came to Sicily, you were 
A little child: your nable father, worn 
By toil and long misfortune, scarce had time 
To beg protection for you ere he died. 
Since then, if in your memory 1 have fail’ 
In kindness tow’rd you, or good counselling, 
Reproach me. 
CRSARIOL 
You have been most kind—too kind. 
PRINCE. 
Once, ia a painful illness, when none else 
Would tread your infectious chamber (think on that), 
1, though your prince—= 
CESARIO, 
In pity! 
PRINCE. 
Hear me speak. 
T gave that healing medicine to your lips, 
Which wanting you had died. I tended you, 
And was your nurse through many a sultry night, 
For you were quite abandon'd. 'T was not well, 
T own, to risk my safety, for I was 
A crowned prince: yet, oli! ’t is not for you 
To blame. Well! you recover'd, and could use 
Your sword again: you tried it 'gainst my blood 
(My nephew then), and J forgave it. 
CRSARIO. 
That 
‘Was in the heat of quarrel. 
PRINGK. 
T have said 
That I forgave it, Then a most mean wish 
(You wish'd my wealth) possess’d you. J could never, 
T own it, have guess'd at that. 
CRSARIO. 
Oh! '¢ was not $0, 
PRINCE. 
Well, then, it was not: but Aurelia’s charms, 
(That cunning Phryné) have had power upon you, 
Beyond your gratitude. Oh! shame. 
GESARIO, 
My lord! 
My father! oh! once more believe me. 1 
Do not deserve you should: but if you can 
Once again credit me, may hell's fierce torments— 
But oh! F will not, will not pain your love: 
Nay more, I will deserve it ——I can die 
Now, for my mind has grown within this hour 
To firmness: yet, I now could wish to live, 
To show you what I am. 
PRINCE. 
Cesario! 
The world will blame me, but 1 "ll try you stilt 








i 


You cannot have the heart (for you have one) 
Again to hnrt me. Once, imperial Cesar 
Upon the young deluded Cinna laid 
His absolute pardon: ’t was a weight that he 
Could ne’er shake off. Cesario, thus from 
My soul I do forgive you. 

GESARIO. 

Thanks. 
PRINCE. 
What, ho! 

Cesario, faint not. Why, thou 'rt sillier now 
Than when Aurelia kiss'd your lip, and won 
Your soul to sin. Come: nay, there's no one knows 
Our quarrel. Let us bury it in our breasts, 
And talk as we were wont. 

CESARIO. 

A little time, 

My lord, and I may thank you. Now, if 1 
Might dare to ask it, I would fain retire— 
And dwell on all your goodness. 

PRINGE. - 

Farewell, then. 

CESARIO. ; 
My noble prince, rest soundly: you have gained 
Cesario’s soul twice over, If a knave 
Should say I wrong you now, believe him not. H 
If 1 myself should swear I was your foe, ! 
Diseredit me. Oh! once more on my knees, i 


' 
T thank you : dearest father! lok apon oar 
Your prodigal son. Thanks—from my heart. t 
PRINCE. 
Farewell, 


Farewell, Cesario, Nay, compose yourself. 
Now go. Farewell, farewell. 











WERNER, 





No bumen oar must be qstonlsbed with the story of my endow- 
ments and privileges. 

For me the lnwe of Nature are suspended; the eternal wheels of 
the universe roll backward: I'am destined to bo triumphant over | 
fato and timo. 

I shat] Lake miy distant posterity by tho hand ; Ushall accompany 
them in their career: aod when they are worn outand exhausted, 
ft shall shut up the tomb over them, and sot forward. ' 

Past times had attached me deeply, irrevocably, to alt the mem- | 
Lora of my family. Bur T felt that I should survive them all, They 
would die one by one, aud Ieave me alone. , 

GODWIN,— Travels of 84 Leon. 


SCENE IL. 
4 Room. 


Wennen, ELtena, 


ELLENA. 
Indeed, 1 ‘ve heard—— 
WEANER 
Aye, thou hast beard that t 
Haye held communion with unearthly things, 


And brought them to my bidding. If 't is 0, 
And may it not? perhaps thoa— 
ELLENA. 
Lhave heard 


‘That men (but't is a foolish fable) may, 
By midnight study, and sharp abstinence, 
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And celf-giv'n torture, and unholy prayer, 
And base desertion of the God they serve, 
And yielding up themselves a penalty, 
Acquire a power to do a world of wrong. 
But this is fable. 

WERNER. 

Be not too sure: for once 

I knew a man (‘t was in a distant country,} 
Who, fame did say, could draw the planets down 
By his dark art: and I have heard that he 
At times held converse with the winds (speaking 
Tn some strange melody), and had the power 
To bid them waft him from remoter shores 
Their richest produce. Spirits he had, who brought 
Vast pearls, auch as the expert divers find 
Hard by Ceylon; and gems above all price. 

RLLENA. 

Indeed! 

WEBNER, 
Aye: there were rubics, blood-red, like suns 
Setting through mist; blue amethysts, too gay, 
Or else like weeping maiden’s eyes, or violets 
‘Wet in the spring: emeralds, green as grass 
By splashing fountains: diamonds, like stars 
On winter nights; and gold in showeré: all from 
‘The Ormus' mines: and from those Summer Isles 
That lift their green heads up i’ the Indian Seas, 
Rare fruits and perfumes: such as we, who dwell 
In orange-bowers, ne’er heard of. 


RLLENA. 
But you disbelieved the story ? 
WERNER. 
I knew it to be true. 
ELLBNA. 
Ob! bat you jest. 
WRANKA. 


T is true as that F stand, 

And breathe, and live, [—I am one of those 
Whom mighty Spirits from the mid-air,—-beings 
Who have no home, save—all the universe ; 
Who wander on from sphere to sphere, and share 
Their subtle properties with man; who bathe 
In flood and fire, and revel in the storm, 
And fling the shivering lightning round in sport, 
‘Themselves incorporate with the element: 
Aye, Iam one to whom these beings bend 
In fear, and own obedience, and this hand, 
That seems but clay to thy disordered eye, 
Is spirit-fashioned ; 
And may, if but { will, bind in the winds: 
This tongue, that ultereth but a common sound, 
Can bid the mountain-wave go back, and hush 
The sea, like a rash child, to quiet. 

ELLENA. 

Oh! 

If you have done this—but it cannot be. 
What! turned a slave? Oh! you could not debase 
Your proud spirit so: say, say you have not. 

WERNER. 

Sweet, 

T've told thee true. 

ELLENA. 

Again: my senses cheat me. 

Say it again, again: 1 ‘Hl not believe it. 

WEANER. 
‘T is true, my Ellena: you shall see, and own 





Haw powerful my spell is, I will call 
The radiant Lucifer hither, and you shall see 
The beantiful Prince of Morning float before you, 
Tn shape like the feathered Hermes, (crowned with 
His diadem of stars:) and you shall talk 
Familiar with that sceptred spirit, and meet 
His sweet and melancholy smite: and you 
Shall hear his voice like the low winds in Autumn, 
And feel his breathing presence, soothing as 
The soft air of the valleys—-~Ah ! you ’re pale! 
My Eliena! 

ELLENA. 

Oh! if you have done this, 

(But God forbid,) there is no hope left for you. 
Oh! father, father, is it not written that 
Whoeer shall worship these dark powers, shall bear 
Upon his brow, and fix upon his race, 
A curse eternally :—your hand—I'm faint— 

WERNER, 
My Ellena! Elena, awake! Perhaps 
I may abjare—Look there! So,—now 't is gone. 
He frown'd and beckon‘d with his shadowy arm. 
T—I must go: too late now. Dry your eyes: 
The dead are come amongst us—or the damned. 
What, do you glare? Is "t not enough that all 
Do fear and tly me: must you too, alas! 
Shrink as an adder stung you? Oh! do look 
But kindly on me ere I yo: perhaps 
We shall not meet again; and 't is not thus 
(Albeit I'm fost) the father and his child 
Should part. 





ELLENA- 
You do not love me, 
WERNER. 
Ellena !— 
Buc I must go: farewell, 
BLLENA. 
No, no; not yet. 
{will cling to you. Now you are in my arms, 
And nought that ‘s evil ¢er shall reach you. Thus 
(It is most fit) within your child's embrace, 
Your own poor Ellena that you loved s0 once~ 
Nay, go not; father, father! stay and hear me. 
In Heaven's name— 
WERNER, 
Ob! be silent, Look!—Again 
The figure has burst his dim invisible bonds, 
And stands like life before me. He commands, 
And I must bow. Away— [Rushes out. 


SCENE iI. 
‘This is supposed to occur after a considerable lapse of time, 


Wernss, alone, 
This is a dreary world. The Sun has made 
A cloudy set, and ashe died, his eye 
Look’d red and troubled, and did tel] of storms 
To-morrow. A dark world—Still do I tread 
The ground as I was wont, and yet, I feel 
Awild and buoyant spirit here that seems 
To mingle with the circling element, 
And lift me upwards, whispering me I am 
In something different from man. Lam: ‘ 
For I have run heyond my course, and left 
The world behind, and now 1 stand above 
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The reach of mortal accident. I wish'd 

To be immortal, for my soul was proud 

And grasping; want and woe hung on my heart, 
And I was bruised by foul authority; 

And that I saw beyond my fellows, and 

Could read the secrets of the skies, and look 

Into the profound which spreads heyond the tomb 
Its dim illimitable regions, 1 

Was spurned and hated; bat no more. Tam 
{mmortal now; hundreds of untold years 

‘That now lie sleeping in the gulf of time, 

Shall rise and roll before me ere I die. 

My glance can reach the heart, and my hand rain 
Gold-showers, and invisible spirits stand 

Always around me: I can walk the waves, 

‘And ride the winged winds, and bid them fly 

On my dark errands, and I have the power 

To call the dead up from their stony rooms 

To do me service.—I have a haunt beside 

The bright home of the sun, aye, and can blind 
The red Orion when he cyes the seas, 

And strives to scatter from his cloudy arms 
Tempest and storm ; and so [ am—a wretch. 
Oh! I have outlived all—all, Elena! 

She's gone, poor wench : 60 fair and young, ’t was pity. 
And my old friends (I had a few)—they ‘ve shook 
‘Their years away, and gone to rest in quiet. 

And now I have no sympathies with man. 

I'm link’d to nothing in this breathing world. 
Tam not human: no, « subtler essence 

Fills me; nor spirit—no, the elay weighs me down, 
And tells a heavy truth.——-—Poor Ellena! 

My only child ! How beautiful thou wast! 

Once, in my earlier days, the hue o' thy cheek 
Was like the fruit-trce blossom, and thine eye 
Shone matchless in its watery brightness. Oh! 
How like thy mother in her prime wast thou, 
Sweet mockery of the dead Vittoria ! 

—She ’s gone, and left me ; and the place she fill'd 
In my heart is empty—empty. She has done 

Her travel: but my task is still to roam 

On through the world, and find no grave to stop at. 
The things I love pass by me, and the tide 

Has no returning, Like phantasms, or dreams, 
Or gay romances that in youth we read, 

The show dissolves, and dies. Look ! who is there? 
How like a young divinity he stands, 

Dazzling the sight. Thus look'd Apollo in 

His youth, and thus (yet never half s0 fair) 

The delicate Ganymede, or that sleeping hoy 
Whom Dian kiss’d o' nights. He's vanish'd. 


There "s nothing good here: all is false and vile. 
*T is a hase world.—-A little breathing time, 

And then { ‘li hie me to the mountains, and 
Riot alone. With men no more ¥'ll hold 
Communion, but the wolf and ravenous kite 


Thad deceased : and he shall scatter round 

In sport the virgin snow, and cover me, 

So I shall sleep in purity.—Or L 

Will lie beneath the shade of columns or tombs 
Forgotten, where the ashes of those men 

Who fill'd the world with fame, sleep now inurned, 
Or on Athenian ground, or storied Troy ; 

Or marble Thebes, npou whose sands long since 
‘The amorous Memnon in the morning light 
Sang to the young Aurora—for amongst 

Those haunts the spirits of the elder time 
Wander invisibly ; and we will talk 

Beneath the quict of the midnight sky, 

Of things and days departed ; till the sound | 
Shall fall like melancholy music on 

My soul.—Or, haplier, far and far away, 

Beside some silent lake, encompass'd ‘round 

By mighty hills, I’ Jay me down at last, 

An idler on that solitary shore, 

And upon every cloud and passing thing, 

And every wind that stirs, or feather'd bird 

That dips its plumage in the waters, J 

Will through the lazy noon-tide moralize; 

And so I'S learn tranquillity.—-—No, no, 

T mast have motion, that] may-—foryet. 

Aye, I'l! scour as tempests do, the middie air 

(But never free ’t from blight), and mount and mount, 
And feast upon the wonders of the stars, 

And that may entirely tarn my brain, The moon 
Shall be my chariot, and from vaporous clouds, 
I'll fashion (giving thei Life, fire, and motion), 
Horses, whose manes shall shake the light away, 

As did the fabled steeds of Phaeton. 








7 is a brave world. I'll dwell alone—alone, 
And none shall touch me; none shall look on me, 
Or if he doth, be blasted. Aye, I'll dwell 

Aloft; no equa): and no—ah, no friend. 

‘That's hard; then not alone—not quite alone. 
Let there be something, though a dog, which I 
May waste a little kindness on. Let there be 

A something on this visible globe that may 

Haye leave to love me ; something 1 may love: 
And dogs they say are faithful. Ob! TIL give 
Intelligence unto him, and he shall be 

My Argus, and my bold confederate, 

And we will wander through the world together, 
Good friends and honest, and—but he will die, 
And leave me, and so on; and I shall sce 
Friends, gencrations pass away—away. 

Like puppets—shades, they ‘Il tread the common road 
To death, and find a home, No home for me: 
The very grave rejects me, I must live 
Hundreds of years—long years, Oh! ¥ shall pass 
(L feel it) my time in solitude; set apart 

From all, a man forbidden. 








Shall find a benefactor. 1’Il be great: 

And on some crag I’! build, and hollow it out, H 

A pyramid of ice, high as the top \ 

Of snowy Teneriff; and there 1 ‘il sit, 

A giant in that lofty wilderness, | 

‘Alone: and nothing but the rude north wind i 
| 
i 





Shall vieit me. He, with his blustering checks, 
Shall whistle through my cave, und sing at times 
Low dirges to me, mournfully, as though 





(|THE RETURN OF MARK ANTONY. 





i 
| 
Fye, wrangling queen! | 
Whom cvery thing becomes, to chide, 10 laugh, 
‘To weep ; whate every pussion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired. 
Antony and Clavpatra. 
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Ant. Woutd I bad never acon hor! 
Eno, O, alt, you had then left unseen a wonderfal piece of work 


which not to have been blessed withal, would have discredited 


your travel. : 
The tame. 





SCENE. 
A Room in the Palace of Cleopatra. 
Cusorarns, Cuanran, Inas. 


GLEOPATAA. 
No tidings yet? 
CHARMIAN. 
None, madam. 
CLEOPATRA. 
None!—Shame on thee, jealous queen! 
It is because E dared to imitate 
Thy carriage, that thou shakest me thus? For ¥ 
Have been as tetchy and as proud as thou: 
As jealous and imperative ; and have had 
The Joye of all this world for mine (he whom 
Dear Cxsar loved), the great Mark Antony. 
IRAs, 
Alas! 
CLEOPATRA. 
Ob! Juno! pity my sad state, 
And never more on Venus’ altar will 
Thang an offering. Isis! thou shalt be 
Never remembered. 
CHARMIAN. 
ark tT hear a shout, 
CLROPATRA, 
Excellent wench! Hie thee, good Charmian, 
And know the cause. 
CHARMIAN. 
No: ’t was but fancy. 
CLEOPATRA, 
Fool! 
Thus to deceive me, O ye do conspire 
To tear my heart. Away! I'll be alone; 
And all my love shalt now be solitude; 
And I will gaze upon the horned moon 
By night, and pay my vows to chastity: 
And every petty star that comes and goes 
1'li think a ephered Antony, and s0 bow to ’t. 
But he is gone: dead, dead, alas! and I 
Feel now a tightness round my bursting heart 
That néer was there before. 
IRAS. 
Take comfort, madam. 
CLEOPATRA. 
Hark !——No—-- 
RAS. 
My gracious queen! 
CLEOPATRA (not heeding them). 
Now will I bare 
My bosom, and the soft and summer winds 
Shall play upon 't, and whisper pretty tales: 
How, once, there was a king (a Roman king) 
Who loved a dark Egyptian; and how he 
Did lave his country, and his state—his wife 
(That was not well), for her. What was her name? 
Why—Cxropatna. But he died. 
IRAS. 
Again? 
Thearda noise: Again—and, bark! they shout 
Long life to Antony. 





CLEOPATRA. 
Why then he lives. - 
My tender Iras! Here, a chain of pearls, 
Worth half Numidia : take, and wear ‘em, wench: 
They were a queen's: aye, and her lover's gift. 
Now go, and bring me Antony. 
TRAS. 









He comes. 
CLEOPATRA. 
Comes he indeed? We will not see him—yet. 


Antony enters, 


ANTONY. 
My dearest love! 
CLEOPATRA. 
Who’s there?—the Roman soldier! Sir, your wife, 
The fair Octavia, is not here: Nay, you, 
Perhaps, are but a cozener; for we heard 
That you had died; aye, ‘t was in Sicily : 
There where of late you married, 
ANTONY. 
Cleopatra! 
CLEOPATRA, 
My lord, your look ’s familiar: leave it quick: 
We are great Isis. Know you that, my—lord; 
And kings have bent lowly before our feet, 
As to a shrined goddess, Kings, sir! then 
Why not a Roman triumvir? 
ANTONY. 
Peace, my heart! 
CLEOPATRA, 
Tam grown old; had Cesar lived —— 
ALTONY. 
Away! 
You ’ll tempt me, 
CLEOPATRA. 
Likely ; that Octavia did. 
ANTONY. 
Nay, nay. 
CLEOPATRA. 
Sir, is the charm worn, that you come 
For help to Egypt? Ah, poor Egypt! She 
Must simile howe'er the world runs. Ha!—But, sir, 
We have no leisure now; to-morrow, if 
You seck, on state affairs, an audience—— 
ANTONY. 
How! 
£'m ail amaze. 


Cxsanion enters. 


CLEOPATRA. 
Casarion! My dear child! 

Come lrither, boy, and fear not. How!—look up; 

‘T is but a Roman soldier, sirrah, and you 

Are son to Cleopatra. 





ANTONY, 
To whom beside ! 
You ‘d better tell him all. 
CLEOPATRA. 
Twill: and yet 
Iwill not. No, it is enough he is 
The queen of Egypt's son, sir. If he lives 
He ’ll know in time (I’lt whisper it) that he 
Sprung from a hero; but his fiery blood 
‘Will tell the secret to his heart, though 1 
Should fail to do ‘t. 





{Sits. 
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ANTONY. 
Begone! 
CLEOPATRA. 
Cesarion, stay! 
‘My lord, you are too free. Oh! frown not: You 
Stand in the palace of the Ptolemies, 
And Iam mistress there. These manncrs do 
Not suit me; are—are they from Italy? 
ANTONY. 
By all the gods! 
CLEOPATRA. 
Now go, Cxsarion [Ces. exit. 
Dear boy; how like his father—Ah!—you will 
Not strike me, valiant sir? 
ANTONY. 
Oh! that you were 
A man—a soldier—fifty—with the souls 
Of a hundred swart Egyptians. By my sword! 
CLEOPATRA. 
You 'd sheath it. 
ANTONY, 
Away, away!~—Have I for thee, 
Forgot Octavia? left my place at home, 
Heedless of safety, of renown (ah! shame), 
For thee, thou fickle and insidious queen? 
Have I not left my seat of thunder, where 
Though but a Roman triumvir, kings have not dared 
Come, but at humble distance?—Cleopatra! 
It is because I have abandoned all 
For thee, that thou disdain’st me? Perjured queen ! 
What wouldst thou? Does not half the mortal world 
Xneel in thy chains? and still thou art insatiate : 
By Mars! 1 am betrayed. 
CLEOPATRA. 

Oh! no, no, no, 
Oh! Antony, Antony! Come, and on my heart 
Press thou thy palm, and feel if the beatings there 
Tell of thy soul's sedition. Antony! 

And hast thon left Octavia, and—for me? 

Oh! my own warrior, now forgive, forgive, 

That 1 did play the churl, and seem to doubt 

Thy constant mind ; my husband! Antony! 
ANTONY. 


(Rising. 


Ab! wayward queen! 
CLEOPATRA. 
No more, 
ANTONY, 
And jealous? 
CLEOPATRA, 
Nay, 
Pity me, for 1 thought—— 
ANTONY. 
Foot! am come 
At last, 
CLEOPAT! 
Thanks to the skiey deities. 
Away, good Iris: we will feast to-night, 
As though the globe were conquer’d: let there be 
Fires, and high votive altars raised throughout 
The city: and let Juno’s temple blaze 
As though her husband’s lightnings were impress'd 
To do us service. We'll do it royally: 
Shall we not, mighty Antony? 
ANTONY. 
Nobly, sweet. 
Now thou 'rt my queen again: and dost become 





(Laughing. 








Joy—Ol ! as Dian honours chastity : 

Or as Jove's bird, among the mountain storms, 
Becomes his throned hill; or bloody Mars 
The rage of battle; or—Ha! who comes here? 


Donirwws enters. 


CLEOPATRA. 
Welcome to Egypt, sit. Domitius has 
Forgot his Egyptian colour; look, my lord. 
Take heed, sir, there is one 1 know who loves 
To see the sun upou you. 

DomiTivs. 

Thanks, great queen. 

CLEOPATRA. 
I hate the }talian paleness: are your ladies 
As pale as you are now? Tell me, sir: nay— 
My lord here likes the sickly white, 


ANTONT. 
No, no. 
CLEOPATRA, 
Now, does he not, Domitins? 
ANTONY. 
Mind her not, 
CLEOPATRA. 


There was a fair gir! that I’ve heard he loved 
At Rome, once—Cytheris: Cytheris, that was she. 
Domitius, was she lovely? 
ANTONY. 
Oh! a beauty, 
DomITIUS. 
She wasa rare wench! a sweet woman, Jove! 
What a foot she had! and her round.arm seem'd as 
°T was shaped from ivory. By Venus, she 
Had not her match in Rome. Her soft blue eyes— 
CLEOPATRA. 
My lord is fond of black: are you not, love? 
Speak out, my lord: there ’s no one to offend, 
Oh ! Isis, he forgets: he knows not which, 
Domitius, tell him of this creature! this— 
With her dull blue eyes, and pretty milk-white face, 
On which he doated so. 
DOMITIUS. 
Nay, she was fair. 
CLEPPATRA, ' 
You said so, sir, before—I thank you. But 
You were a youth then, were you not, my lord? 
Had never been in Egypt, where the skies 
Show'r down a summer colour ou our checks, 
And fill the eyes with light. Now, can you boast 


( Of Roman hearts like ours? 


DOMITIUS. 
No, madam, no. 
They make us run to catch ‘em. Here, the women 
Are kinder: much. 
CLEOPATRA. 
T knew it, 
DOMITIUS. 
Aye; they 'll give 
More than we want at times. 
ANTONY. 
No more, no more. 
He has left a love in Haly, my queen, 
And rails at sun-burnt Egypt: pity him. 
Had he been warm'd by Cleopatra’s smile, 
And won her love imperial; had he worn 
The last flower of the Ptolemies on his breast, 
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And fed upon its fragrance, till his soul 
Grew almost sick with sweets—as I have, dear, 
He'd tell a different sory: but I now 
Mast give directions "bout the ambassadors. 
1’li follow you, Domitius. [Domrrius exit. 
CLEOPATRA. 
Be not long 

Absent, my lord. You will not? I will be 
Here an honr hence. 

ANTONY. 

To-night we— 

CLEOPATRA. 
Oh! we ’tl have 

A night of wonder. Nota stave shail droop 
In Egypt: we ‘ll spread happiness "round, and be 
As fertile in our bounties as the Nile. 
Your gloomy Saturn shall forget to frown 
For one brave nigltt, and light his lamp afresh ; 
And Bacehus shall be crown’d, and ail the gods 
OF Rome shall mix with Lybian deities. 
The sooty thiop, in his chains no more, 
Shall crush the purple grape, and laugh and drink 
A health to Cleopatra: Love and long health to 
The mighty Antony: United healths 
To Egypt's queen and Roman Antony. 

ANTONT, 
It shall be as you please. 
CLEOPATRA. 

And as you please. 
ANTONY. 

Fair Venus! 
CLEOPATRA. 


"T will be the same, 


‘Oh! forgot: 

Haste, Charmian, haste, and bid my women go 
And strip the gardens of the hanging rose 
(The red rose, gentle Charmian, for it is 
The emblem of warm love) ; and rear every where 
In lonely spots, and sweet sequester’d arbours, 
By streaming brooks, and lonely lulling fountains, 
Altars to Cytherea, And burn there 
Lamps of perfumed oi (hut few, for love 
Is holy, and abhors the glaring light) : 
And we will kneel, and thank the queen of beauty 
That Antony is safe. 

ANTONT. 

‘There is no time 
For this, sweet! 

CLEOPATRA. 

Oh! yes, yes. And J will kneel 

Alone, and ‘neath the soft and silvery light 
Of Uesperus, tell to every whistling bough 
What music's in the name of Antony ; 
Until each quivering leaf shall stay its noise 
To catch the word harmonious. Oh! and then, 
When I my vows baye paid, I will he crowned; 
Not as the Nilus’ queen, but on my brow 
(Sweet Cytherea, how I love thee!) I 
Will have a crown of Love's own flow’rs, so sweet 
That Zephyr shall mistake his nymph, and woo 
Me with his faint and witching numbers ; and— I— 
And J—will then disdain the fluttering god, 
And cast mein the arms of Antony. [Embraces him. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 





Pistol. Thou bast spoke the right; 
Bis hoart is fracted and corroborate. 
Henry V. 





This sketch is founded upon a tale of Boccaccto. The story is this— 
Jeronymo was sent from Maly to Paris in order to complete his 
We was detained there two years, bla mother being 

lese he should marry a poor snd beautiful girl (Sylvestra), 
with whom he hud heen brought up from his infancy. During 
his abzeace his mother coutrived to have Sylvestra married, He 
roturned, and, after waodering about ber dwelling, succeeded in 
gelting into her chamber, conversed with her (hor husband being 
asteep), and, at last, died on tho bed before her. : 











SCENEL 
@ A Room. 
JERonYMO, his MoTHER. 


MOTHER. 
Pr'ythee, take comfort, child; why, how you look— 
Speak, dear Jeronymo! 
JERONYNO, 
Fou have done this? 
MOTHER. 
'T was for your good. 
TERONYMO, 
Oh! mother, mother; you 
Have broke the fondest heart in Italy. 
My yood—what's that? Ist good that I shall die? 
Js ’t good that ¥ shall pine, and waste away, 
And shyink within my natural compass, and 
In melancholy idlesse baunt the nest 
Where my white dove lies guarded—— 
MOTHER. 
Patience—nay— 
TERONYMO. 
Until I die, good mother? I shall die 
(Mark me, and think my words a prophecy) 
Before you, day by day.——My head feels light : 
But then my heart’s gone, so it matters not. 
Sylvestra, sweet Sylvestra ! 
MOTRER. 
Name her not. 
Oh ! she 's the cause of all our sorrow—all. 
You must not think of her now. 
JERONYNO. 
No! not now? 
MOTHER. 
No ; for she ’s married. . 
JERONYMO. 
Ha, ha, ha! good mother. 
Shame! at your time to jest. 
MOTHER. 
Ttold you this 
Before; she 's married married. 
SERONYMO, 
Pshaw! I know it: 
Am EF not—broken-hearted? a 
MOTHER. 
Oh ! sweet heavens. 
Jeronymo 
JERONYMO. 
Well. 





‘ 





i 
“| 
H 














MOTHER. 
Why do you talk thus? 


So strangely, dear, to me? 
On me, sweet. 


‘My own boy—think 


JERORYMO. 
Surely ; for you thought of me, 

Even in absence: therefore £’il be grateful, 

And do you a good turn, mother, pray, believe "t= 

T'll make you heir of afl my father's lands, 

Chattels, and gold, and floating argosics, 

With not @ widow or a child to share “em with you. 

Here's gratitude. "ll swear ‘t: By noisy Jove, 











Red Mars, and bearded Saturn—— 


MOTRER. 
Pr'ythee cease. 
JERONYMO. 
Oh! you're grown modest since my father died, 
And will not court the gods, By Venns then 
(Yow I like her, for she—cheated all dhe world), 
Oy Jano, radianl Juno: she took note 
Of great Jove’s pranks, when absent; aud, you know, 
Strangled the innocent passion lave, at times, 
And inarved poor damsels’ happiness—as you ¢ 











| By— 


MOTHER, 
Do not tlk thus. Oh! if not for me, 
For your dear father’s sake, Jeronymo, 


Spare me, 
JERONYMO, 


My father? out, alas! he's dead. 
MOTHER. 
He teniper'd the warm feclings of his heart 
(Which else perhaps had led to strife or rai 
By draughts of that divine philosophy 
i JFRONYMO. 
Aye, that’s the drink L love. At Paris, madam, 
‘There we had flasks of it; cork’d as tight as though 
Se were a conjuror’s secret, and 1 drank, 
And drank and drank the livelong day aud night, 
And chew'd the bitter laurel for my food, 
Whose, roots are water'd, as the poets tel! 
By the immortal wells of Castaly. 
I wish'd for ambrosia, but the gods are grown 
Economists, and hoard it for the good 
And great in after times. 
MOTRER. 
Alas! alas! 
JERONYMO. 








Why that jooks well. 
MOTHER 
What? 
JERONYMO. 
Oli! to see you weep. 
Although your husband died so long ago. 
MOTHER. 
T do not weep for him. 
JERONYMO. 
Not weep for him? 
Then shame scat up your mouth, Was he not kind 
And good? You told me so: and yet you weep not. 
Weep you for widowhood? Ol! you may gain 
Another husband yet. 
MOTHER. 
: 1 do not wi 
Featinot match the last. 
JERORTMO. 
You cannot, madam 





ists it: 
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No, though you yaze when Hesper comes, untit 
The last star sinks below the western heavens, 
You cannot unateh him. Ole! be was aman: 
Now few there ace such! and how he did joy 
To mark his look in my poor sickly fare, 
And dosed and did caress ine as Lad been 
Fair as the god Apollo. But he died: 

And how he fear'd (do you remember that? 
Lest { should siek, and Jeave no name beliind ine ; 
| No child who might inherit, and transmit 

Our noble name to far posterity : 

| Da you remember this, good mother? 1 

! Am the last scion of a gracious tree, 

j And you—aye, you have struck me to the root, 
And withered all my branches. Now, farewell. 
Sylvestra !—-——Mighty mother, you have broke 
Your wand at last. 











MOTHER, 
well, farewell. 
JERONYMO. 





Farewell. 


| Yet stay~Ah! mother, bless you. [Exeunt. 


EA 


Syluestra’s Chamber. 





JenoxyMo, SvivusTaa. 


JERONYMO, 

al is bush'd atlast, Inst! There she ties 
Who should have been my own. Sylvestra!—No : 
She sleeps; and frow her parted lips there comes 
A fragrance, such as April moruings draw 
{Fi wakening flowers. There fics her arm, 
Stretch’ ont hike marble on the quilted lid, 

And motionless. What if she lives not ?——-Oh! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 
Chose bright creations, whiel t hling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus, That great queen 

whose eye Jove's starry armies shrank 

‘To dackuess, and the wide and billowy seas 
| trangnil, was e spotted leper to her; 
j And never in such pure divinity 

Could sway the wanton blood, as she 
| She murmurs like a eradied child. 
| Svlyestra! 

































il—Ha 
Tlow soft't is. 








SULVESTRA. 
| Ha! who's there? 
TERONYNO, 
Tish, 
SVLVERTRA. 





Whi ts it? 
i IERONYMO. 
Must] then speak, and tell my name to yer 
ylvestra, fair Sylvestra! kuow te now: 
Not naw: and is my very vaive so changed 








By w 
Alas 





etchedness, that you—you know me Hot! 





SYLVESTRA, 





i 

! 

| Begone, 1’ wake my husband if 
| You tread a step: hegone. 

i renoxrmo. 

' Jeronyio! 

f SVLVESTRA. 

i 

! JERONYMO. 


Jeronymo. 














Robie as 
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SYLVESTRA. 
Oh! 
SERONYMO. 
Hide your eyes: 
Aye, hide them, married woman! lest you sec 
The wreck of him that loved you, 
SYLVESTMA. 
Not me. 
JERONYMO. 
Yes. 
Loved you like sife~—like heaven and happiness, 
Loved you and kept your mune against his heart 
(Ill-boding amulet) till death. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Alas! 
JEKONYMO. 
And now I come to bring your wandering thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. ‘Thus, as’t is said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches from sin, Some have been seen o’ nights 
To stand and point their rattling finger at 
The red moon as it rose (perhaps to turn 
Man's thoughts ou high), Some their lean arms lave 
streteli'd 
‘Tween murderers and their victims, Some have laugh’d 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And tonch'd the limbs with death. 
SYLVESTRA. 
You will not harm me? 
JERONYMO. 
Why should I not ?—No, no, poor girl! I come not 
‘To mar your delicate limbs with outrage. 1 
Have loved too well for that. Had you but loved 
SYLVESTRA. 





I did—t did, 

JERONYMO. 

Away—My brain is well 

(Though tate "t was hot), You loved? away, away ! 
This to a dying man? 

SYLVESTRA. 

Oh! you will live 
Long, aye, and happily: will wed, perhaps— 

JERONYMO. 
Nay, pr’ythee cease. Sylvestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago. 
And loved jike children: I the elder ; you 
‘The Jovelicst girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 
Tstill remember how your delicate foot 
‘Tripp’ on the lawn al vintage-time, and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would only give 
Your hand to me. , 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas! Jeronymo. 

JERONYMO. 
Aye, that's ihe name: you had forgot. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Oh! no. 

Can I forget the many bours we ‘ve spent, 
When care had searce heyun to trouble us? 
How were we wont, on Antumn nights, to stray, 
Counting the clouds that pass'd across the moan— 

JERONYMO. 
Go en. 

SYLVESTRA. 

And figuring many a shape grotesque : 











ans, and sigh 
Hot prancing steeds, and warrio1 
Allin the blac shy floating. 

TERONYMO. 


beasts, 
plumed and Lelm‘a, 








Ww 


is this? 
SYLVESTRA, 

I thought you Jiked to hear of it. 
JERONYatO, 

Ido. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Then wherefore look so sadly? 
JERONYMO. 

: Fair Sylvestra, 

Can F do aught to comfort you? 

SYEVESIRA. 

Away, 





You do forget yourself. 

JERONYMO. 

Notso. Cant 

Do anglit to serve you? Speak! my time is short, 
For death has tonelvd me. 

SYLVRSTRA. 

Now you ’te jesti 
JERONYMO. 








Girl! 
Now, Fam—dying. Oh! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly; aod before the morning sum 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 





I shall lie here, here in your chamber, dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead! Nay, shrink not. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Pr'ythee go: 
You fright me. 
TERONYMO. 


Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra : 
I will but tell yon, you have used me harshly 
(Thac is not mach), and die: nay, fear me nat. 











T would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander ‘round, 
As if cnamour'd and joth to leave their homes 





OF heauty : nor should this thy white check fade 

From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch, 

—Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my bones, 
And children jecr me; and the boughs that wave 

the summer air, 








And whisper loosel: 








Shake their green leaves in mockery, as (0 say, : 
«These are the longer livers.+ 
SYLVESTRA. 
Tow is this ? 
JERONTMO. 


I've number'd eighteen summers. Much may lie | 
In that short compass; but my days have heen | 
{Not happy. Death was busy with our house 

| Farly, and nipp'd the comforts of my home, 

} And sickness pajed iny check, and fancies (like 
Tight but delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
| There's one you know of; that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way (a perilous guide), 

| Aad left me sinking. 1 had gay hopes too, 

i What needs the mention ?—they are vanish’. 

i SYLVESTRA. 

I 
—{speak sofily, far my hushand sleeps), 
Tthonght, when yon did stay abroad so long, 

And never sent nor ask’d of me or ine, 

Youd quite fargotten Italy. 




















, 
\ 


\ 
i 
' 
i 





| Threaten'd, and vow'd, eajoil'd, and then—J married. 
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JERONYMO, f 
Speak again. | 
Was ‘t so, indeed ? 
SYLVESTRA. 
Indeed, indeed. 
IERONYMO. 


Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done Fortune, that she conld 
Abandon me so entirely? Never mind ‘t: 
Have a good keart, Sylvestra; they who hate 
Can kill us, but no more, that’s comfort. Ol! 


‘The jnuency is but short, and we can reckon 


On slumbering sweetly with the freshest carth 
Sprinkled about us, There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty bz busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 

SYLVESTRA, 

Alas, alas! 

SERONYMO. 
Sweet ! in the land to come we ‘Il feed on flowers. 
Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear: no mothers there; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who ‘il believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass: 
Anger suils not the grave. Ol! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constane 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home J came, 
And found you married! ‘Then— 

SYLVPSTRA, 

Alas! 
SERONYMO 











Then I 
Grew moody; and at times, I fear, my brain 
Was fever'd: but I could not die, Sylvestra, 
And bid you no farewell. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Jeronymo ! 

Break not my heart thus: they—they did deceive 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorn’d your poor and childish loves 








SERONYMO. 
Olt 

SYLVESTRA. 

What's the matter? 
JERONYMO. 
Soft! The night wind sounds | 

A funeral dirge for me, sweet. Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill 't, my love. 
{tis a shrine where Innocence might die: 
Nay, let me lie there once; for once, Sy!vestra. 

SYLVESTRA. 





Pity me! 
i JERONYMO. 
$0 I do. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Then talk not thus; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 





H 

Jest? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tile 
I've told you.—On its glassy surface fies 
Death, my Sylyestra. Jt is Nature’s last 











HL must be gone. 


And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 

To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Through life; and look’d out, in its various moods, 
OF gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 

And gained this frail flesh credit in the world. 

Ttis the channel of the soul: its glance 

Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 








SYLVESTRA. 
Why, tow you ‘re cheerful. 
BRONYMO. 
Yes; "tis thus I'd die. 
SYLVESTRA 
Now I inust smile. 
JERONYMO. 


Do so, and I'l! smile too. 
Ido; albeit—ah! now my parting words 
Lie heavy on my tongue; my lips obey not, 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. While ¥ can, 


Farewell. Sylvestra! where ’s your hand? 
SYLVESTRA. 
Abt cold, 
IRRONYMO. 
"Tis $0; but scorn it not, my own poor girl, 


They 've used us hardly: Dless‘em though, Thou wilt 
Forgive them? One 'sa mother, and may feel, 

When that she knows me deal, Some air—more air ; 
Where are you ?—I am blindé—my hands are numb'd 
This isa wintry night. So,—cover me. (Dies. 











JULIAN THE APOSTATE, 





Many of the facts stated or referred to ia tbls Sketch, may be found 
in Gibhion’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, On the night 
before the Emperor Julinn fought his lost buttle, he bad she 
drewn which Uhavo detailed in the first scene of this Sketch ; 
und it is recorded that on tho night of his death he addressed bis 
soldiers, distribated rewards amongst them, and conversed with 
the sophists around him, respecting the immortality of the Soul, 
‘The names of Auatolius, Novitta, ete, ure taken from history, 

















SCENE I. 


The Tent of the Emperor Julian. 
break. 

suLtan (alone). 

To-mornow?—aye, to-morrow. The bright Sun 

OF my life will set in bloed. Dark heavy clouds 

Are rolling round about me, yet my eye 

Con reach into the dim eternity, 

And in its bosom is—my grave. Oh! then, 

Valour and War, farewell! Soldiers and friends, 

Who in the tempest of the batile, once, 

With your loves girded me like tripie steel, 

Morning and Night farewell! 

And all the beanty of this visible world ; 

And thou, fair Air! who music art and perfume, 

Colour and fight, and in thy silent arms 

Now nursest with cold dews the sleeping flower, 

And bidd’st the fover'd heart forget its pain, 

Shall I behold dice never again?—Never! 

A dull, protracting, mi 

That in an alien language, talks despair. 

» Neyer!s—then Hope is gone, and Time dep 

And Happiuess that flies, and then returns, 


Night—near day- 
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Making its presence precious—all are gone. 
—Is there no armour of the soul wherein 
Tay array my thonglits and vanquish Death ? 
It may not he: my hour is coime—is come: 
And Umnst tread upon that shadowy strand 

A shadow, a pale solitary thing, 

For nges and for ages, and there be 

A Spirit fill'd with human thoughts and pains, 
Languishing for some remote Elysium. 

Great Mars, look down upon me: Am I not 
Thy son adopted! oli! my patron Mars, 

My father, and my yod, { perish here 

For want of succour, Fate and Death, at hand, 
Wait smiling for the dust of Julian ; 

And the grave opens, with a sickly smite, 

Its hollow home inviting me to rest: 
Away—this must not be. Imperial Rome 
Leans on my sword.—Who goes? 








ANATOLTUS enters, 


ANATOLAUS. 

‘My emperor ! 

You are~— 
SULIAN. 
'T is pothing—nothing: 1am well. 
Come hither, Anatolius: sit hy me. 
To-morrow 1—pshaw! that’s for after thought. 
To-morrow we must give the Persians battle. 
What say you, Sir? Is your heart firm, or have 
These Syrian suns withered your spirit up? 
ANATOLIUS. 





| Ic is the same as ever. 


JULIAN. 
My good soldier. 
ANAYTOLIUS, 
Let us but once meet Sapor face to face: 
We fly now. Oh! that we should fly from slaves, 
Whom we have fought and beat day after day, 
"Till we were faint with conquest—— 
JULIAN. 
Forget this. 
“Tris true, indeed, we take less time for breathing, 
Now that we march for Rome, than when we came 
Intent to sec the Persian on his throne: 
And in our trumpets now the wailing notes 
Sound fingering and prolong'd. Well! ‘t was not so 
‘When we did visit Antioch—no, by Mars, 
Nor when we rode through Anatho, or pushed 
Our battering engines through the gates of Aubar. 
Those were good times—great times. 
ANATOLIUS. 


Aye, when we shook 


Nown to the dust their sixteen towers of brick 
At Maogamalcha, and did mine our way 
Beneath the dark foundation of its walls, 

The Persian did not smile: there was no time— 
And yet (before) do you remember how 

They laughed upon us from their ramparts, and 
Sung out with lusty lungs triumphant songs 
About the glory of Sapor (then he hid 

His head in Ceesiphon), and—-but you droop, 
My noble king!— 


SULKAN. 
Good Anatolius, you 

Have been my friend and fellow soldier long; 

From my youth upwards. We have fought together 
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In Germany and Ganl, and on the hanks 
Of the black Danube, when its waters lay 
“Tween us and Hope. 
ANATOLIS, 
Like a dark rolling Hell. 


Oh! T remember it. 





Quail'd in those times of peril, yet— 
ANATOLIUS. 
My lord? 
JULIAN. 

j Nor doth it now: but there is on my soul 

A solemn foreboding that to-morrow’s light— 
—To day's—for even now the clouds begin 
To break about the cast, and dawn is here 
Before the stars lave left us: Be it so. 
My fate comes onward with a hurrying step 
T'll mect it as becomes me.—My old friend, 
Bear with me, and believe no idie fears 
Shake me at this great hour. 











Thou shalt never 
Blush ¢o behold thine old companion dic, 
Who once fought well beside thee. 


ANATOLIUS, 


By the great Jove you tear my heart away. 
Why will you do it? 
JULIAN, 
My dear soldier, this 
Is the last day of Julian. Mourn it not. 
Early I die, but in my life 1 have 
Seen many things that age but seldom looks on, 
Pfeasure and power and peril. I bave made 
Myself a name, and carried the Roman arms 
Nobly amongst the nations. f shall be 
Known to far ages as a man who bowed 
Before his ancient Gods, and left a path 
In which le thought he err’d, for one more bright: 
Nor, when posterity shall speak of me, 
| Will it foryet to say that 1—(I hope noi) 
Was Anatolins’ friend. 
ANATORIUS. 
T cannot stay. 
Tshall be angry with yon—Oh! is it thas 
You tune my ear for battle, U shail not fight 
As Twas wont: I know it. Farewell now; 
We'll talk of this to-morrow. 
IOLIAN, 








Oh! to-day 

I must say something, Anatolius; 
And you must listen, for ’t will case my soul. 
Fear not for me to-day. You'll see my sword 
As busy as ever at its bloody work, 
And, in the van, my plume. I have a leaf 
From the green crown of Vietory. You shall see 
Tlow soon we ’ll tame the Persian spirits down. 

ANATOLIUS. 
Ay, now you speak like Julian, Ol! we “ll beat 
These brown barbarians to their silken tents, 
As we were wont, Let's talk of better times, 
(If we mast talk)—of the old Roman times, 
Wher our rich veins fed Conquest with their blood, 
And fear was stifled in our hearts, Away— 
We'll fight as bravely as great Julius did, 
And feast to-day with Sapor. 


Oh! you burt me. 
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SULTAN. 

Yon shall de it. 
And now hut listen to me.—F have lad 
Asofemn dream. Methought there did appear 
The Genius of my country by my couch: 
He held the hora of plenty in his hand. 
And, covering it with a veil funereal, 
Shrouded lis head in darkness: Slowly then 
Without a word—one word, Le floated out, 
And left me in my tent,—alone. 

ANATOLIUS. 

. Go on, 
Go on. 





JULIAN. 

1 woke and started from my hed, 
But there was nothing,—nought ; So, I went forth, 
(Then wide awake) to look upon the sky; 
For § have studied deeply the high art 
Of Divination, and can read the stars— 

ANATONAUS. 
You jest. 
JULIAN. 
No; by my father’s spirit. Until now 
You never heard me tell of this: but, once— 
"T is long ago—at Athens—(ere I drearnt 
Of Rome or of the purple), I was wont 
To commune with her grey philasophers ; 
And they did bare the secrets of the grave, 
And showed unto mine eyes Cadmean scrolls, 
Torn from the tombs of Egypt. I became 
An Eleusinian, and partook those rites 
Mysterious and sublime, which no man knows 
Save only the elect. I haye listened to 
Thy famous oracles; anil, once a day, 
Wave beard at Thebes the lonely marble voice 
Speak out unto Apollo, 1 have learned 
Magic, and things thas since the birth of time, 
Mave all been hidden from inferior minds, 
Which better thrive in darkness than in light, 
ANATOLIUS. 





And now— 
i JULIAN. 
! And now, I can divine my fate. 
| Last night T saw 1 tutelary star 
| (Tis Mars) rolling in the bluc firmament, 
Usurping all one quarter of the sky; 
{ At Sast be scemed to shake, and left his orb, 
Streaming athwart the Heavens. Methouglit he went 
‘Yo meet the morn and died. By Serapis! 
I saw him vanish in the east. 
ANATOLIUS. 
Away! 
‘tis nothing. 
JULIAN. 








And what of thi 





Tam now 
Deserted hy my planetary God. 
Ali!—the sun comes: then I must haste te speak. 
—You must remember when Constantius died ; 
He left a widow. 
ANSTOLIUS. 

} And a child. 

SULTAN. 

°T was 50. 

Eusebia was—even while Constantius’ wife, 
| Gracious to me. In boyhood, when ¥ was 
i | Once in great danger, slie did plead wry cause 
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(You know how eloqaent she was), and saved m 
And ever after, through my cheequer'd life, 
She stood my friend. Beneath her warming smile 
My fortunes flourished, and I grew to power, 
Who else perbaps had lived not. 

ANATOLIUS. 





That was noble, 
T did not know what cause you had to Jove | 
IULIAN 
She loved me; more perhaps than might become 
The Emperor's wife (for when ¥ wedded Helena 
She was enstranged awhile, and saw me not) ; 
But my died, and then Constantius fell, 
Hated by all. Somewhat indeed of hate 
(ei \justly) clings upon his widow still. 
When I huve perished, Anatolius, thou 
Wilt be Eusebia’s friend? 
ANATOLIUS. 
T will, I will. 





rn 








Tut you will live. 
AULIAN. 

Bat should J die, my soldier, 
(Cmust) do thoa he poor Enschin’s friend, 
Bil ber to Athens, She will the 
and (for T know Tier) glad to stun 
The imperial splendor. Well! what sry you, fri 
Julian to Anatolius speaks his hast. 

ANATOLIVS. 
| [swear hy all—by these hot shameful tears + 
1 But—Iur too may fall. ‘ 
JULIAN, 

Look on this paequet. 
hear itabout thee, and lest any harm 
Gods keep harm from ther) hind 
nding the poor qucen, tell to D 
ve the baide, this bis general’s wish, 












nah 












or thee from 











. 1 think {but not as don) 





's gloomier Fortunes ask. ‘Tell him 
| Po look upop my arm when Tam dead, 

And he ‘ILsee there a sear I got in Gaul. 
Itsaved his life once: bid him think on that, 
And he my friend for ever. 











SCENE ML 
Julian's Tent,— Evening. 
Touran (on his couch, wounded), Paiscus, Maximus. 


MAXIMUS. 
You ‘re easier now? 
JULIAN 
Much many thanks. 
—And so you think, good Prisens, that the Sout 
Doth of necessity quit this feeble clay, 
When the poor breath departs,—that 't is not hung 
On musele or nerve, or buried in the blood, 
As some will teach. Fer my part, [ believe 
That there is good and evil, and for each 
Dae punishment and reward. Shall we not meet 
Our friends hereafter, think you, Maximus? 
MAXIMUS, 
Lhope so, my dear lord. 
JULIAN. 
What think you, Sir? 
PRISCUS. 
There is in the world 









T must believe it. 
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Nothing to fill up the wide heart of man ; 
He languishes for something past the grave; 
He hopes—and Hope was never vainly given. 


And st his King. He had g great comage, Sirs ; 
I saw him strike a hounding lien once, 
| When taller men fled trembling. He fought well 
} At Anatho, and Anbar. and in Ganl, 
And Germany, and Maogamalcha, when 
We washed ourselves in blood. Ola Sapor now 




















ftis——— | May sen him boldly on his parched plains. 


MAXIMUS. 
Hope treads but shadowy ground, at best. 
‘ PRISCUS. 

: MAXIMUS. 
A guess. 
a0 






And yet, Priscus is right, T think . 
And Hope has in the soul obscure allies— 
Remorse, for evil acts; the dread of death; 
Anticipative joy (though that, indeed, 
Ts Hope, more ecetain); and as Prisens says, 
That inward languishment of mind, which dreams 
Of some remote and high accomplishment, 
And pictures to our fancies perfect sights, 
Sounds and delights stitl; and, above all, 
That feeling of a limitary power, 
Which strikes and cireumseribes the soul, and speaks 
Dimly, but with a voice potential, of 
Wonders beyond the world, etherial, 
Starry, and pure, and sweet, and never-ending. 
1 cannot think that the great Mind of man, 
‘With its accumulated wisdoms too, 
Mast perish; why, the words he utters live; 
And is the spirit which gives birth to things 
Below its own creations ?—Who is there? 


An Officer enters. 


OFFICER. 
My Lord, the commander Nevitta asks 
An audience, 





JULIAN. 
Bid him comé. I have not seen 
Our friend (how is it?) Anatolius here. 


Nevitra enters. 


Your hand, my good Nevitta : Well! you see 
We beat the Persian bravely to his camp; 
You ‘I! tell "em yet, at home, how well they ride 
Jn Syria, when we spur their horses on. 
Indeed--but where is Anatolius?—Gods! 
Come near, Nevitta. 

NEVITTA. 

He hath given to me— 

SDLIAN. 
Then he is dead. Great Minos! judge him kindly. 
He was the bravest soldier. 

NEVITTA, 

Tle is gone 

Refore us, my dear lord. He bad a task, 
Which I have sworn to do. 

JULIAN. 

Friend! many thanks. 

TI look for thee hereafter, as for one 
Who did me noble service. Maximus, 
We 've lost——— 

MAXIMUS. 

Who? 
IULIAN. 


Anatolius—an old friend : 


Our fellow soldier; nay, he was to me, 
A tator in the art of war. In youth, 
1 fought beneath him; after as lis fellow ; 








Yet, pardon, good Nevitta: thon art brave, 
ay be—oh ! and many others. 
tolius’ perfect prai 
Le well heeame his titles, —well; 
And died like a Koman soldier. 

NEVIITA. 








Frejoice 
To see you better, noble lord. 
JULIAN, 

Tam, 
The pains are gone, Nevitta, and [ pass 
Pleasantly on: the road leads to the shies, 
And mine ’s a summer's journey. —Who are they 
withone? methonghe T heard a sound 
nurs: T yonld fain depart at least 
Is’ smiles around. Oh! jet me have 
to distarh my sleep; 
of injured men to come and stick 
1 my ears, and bar me from 
Golden eternity. 














NEVITTA, 
Your soldiers ask 
To see once more their Emperor. 
MAXIMUS. 
They cannot. 
JULIAN. 
Bid them come in—I thank you, Maximus, 
For your kind care, but it will soothe my heart 
To look mpon my soldiers once again, 
There's litte time to spare, and 1 would fain 
Say a few words at parting. 





Nevrrra calls the Soldiers in, 


MaxINUS. 
‘They are here. 
JULIAN. 
Welcome, my friends, Ab! raise me higher: thanks. 
Give me a moment for recovery. LA pause, 


friends," 
And fellow soldiers, the good season of 
now at band, and J discharge 
shtor) every claim 
nature makes; for J have loug heen taught 
By lessons of divine philosophy 
How much the soul is better than the clay 
That hokls it; and that man should more rejoice 
‘Than grieve when os the nobler part; 
And from religion J have learned that death 
Early is proof the Gods do Jove us well. 
T have sought ever your happiness: firm peae 
ny first aim, bec when my country's yoiee 
eto urms, I bared my heart 
anand all its dangers, knowing (for 
ine my fate) dat Linust die 
In battle. —Now unto great Jove 1 offer 
My thanks that he ved me from disease, 
False friends, and the darts of foul conspirators 































ath s 





* These are wearly the words of Julian, 
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He gave me a career of glory, and now 
An honourable end: thas much I ‘ve tried 
To say, but my strength fails me, and I feel 
] Death is at hand. Chuse for yourselves, my friends, 
Another emperor now: the one who sheds 
| His blessing on you, is about to pass 
1 Unto the stars. 
SOLDIERS, 
Alas! Alas! 
IUMAN. 
1 Weep not. 
Oh! my good soldiers, weep not. You lave heen 
j All that your king has ever wished—till now, 
jOh! you unman me: let us say farewell 
Before we stain onr cheeks with too much tears. 
| Yot—I ‘ve a few bequests. [ove ye all 
Alike; but there are some (a few) to wham 
The chances of the war have made me debtor. 
Marcus! 





SOLDIER. 
My lord. 

JULIAN. 

Come hither, my good Marcus. 
—Now, by the God of battle, I shall weep, 
And shame my death at once, if thus you play 
The girl before me. Will you then betray 
Your emperor, now so many eyes look on? 

SOLDIER. 
Oh! my dear master. 

JULIAN, 

Marcus, you have laid 
A weight of gratitude upon my soul, 
Which it can neer shake off: yet be content, 
Old Marcus, that T now, in this great hour, 
Proclaim thee my good servant,—Look ! this chain 
Hath hung about me like an amulet, 
For many seasons. Wear it near thy heart, 
As the last gift of Julian, So, farewell, 
Fabricius, you bave done your part to-day 
(And through the Persian war), like a true soldier: 
Live henceforth a centurion. Here is yold 
For thee ; and never in the after times 
Forget to interpose thy shield between 
A hot barbarian and chy tiving king: 
So hast thou done to-day. Mefore ye all 
Tspeak this of Fabricius : love bim for it 
Farewell, centarion, Now, come hither, youth; 
What is your name? 








SOLDIER. 
“Tis Julian, my great Lord. 
JULIAN. 

So then, my name-sake ! Iam proud of you. 
Soldiers and friends, he sure, when { um gone, 
You shelter this young blossom of the war: 
Although he looks like Hylas, he ean lift 
A spear like Mars. To-dity 1 sew him strike 
A Persian to the ground, of twice his years; 
A giant fellow, who perhaps had else 
Trampied me down {for 1 was bleeding fast), 

| And saved me so much taiking.—Alt!— 





(All friends and noble soldiers), fare ye well. 
May the Gads smile on ye, and victory 
Sit on your swords for ever. So, farewell. 
[Souprens go out, 
—Priscus und Maxinus, is it not strange 
That who but fast evening (nay, by Mars, 
This very morn) was checked for my sad talk, 
By Anatolius, in a few short hours 
Should, in my turn, stifle the words of grief 
In otherat 





MAXIMUS. 

So it is. The mind is full 
Of curious changes that perplex itself. 
Just like the visible world ; and the heart ebba 
Like the great sea, first flows, and then retires ; 
And on the passions doth the spirit ride, 
Through sunshine and in rain, from good to il, 
Then to deep vice, and so on hack to virtue; 
Till in the grave, that universal calm, 
We sleep the sleep eternal. 

JULIAN. 
You have not 

The wish to liye hereafter, Maximus ; 
you would feel how poor to te Soul's eye 
our varthly joys. Wf Death were sleep 
Why should we dread to sleep, whe often court 
A noon-day’s slumber, and who bless the power 
‘That gently on our eyelids’ Jays bis touch, 
In tines of fever, tamull, gricf, or ya 
Ob! is i¢ thus that ye would bid me think, 
Now 1am going from ye?7—Mighhty Jove! - 
Tdo beseech thee, and dou, valiant Mars, i 
My guardian God, look from your burning thrones 
Upon the fainting soul of Julian. 
Mave T not foved and worshipped ye, and turn’d 
From other altars to bow down to yours, 
And will ye now desert me? J do ask 
Now as I die, a word {I ask but one 
I that I have done) to tell the world 
My faith was good. Task ye—shall the grave 
p us for ever in its chilling arms— 
And are the storics of hereafter, fables? 
Ave there nog pleasures and consuming pains, 
Endless or limited, for good and ill? 
And dreanis—enchantnents for the eye and car 
Of all whe carn the lysina 
And hauwated Styx, where disembodied shit 
ner ; and Tartarus, that profounder gloom, 
Filla up with wretches who were their awn slaves? 
And Fate, and dark Alccto and her train, 
nd Death, and Khadamanthus, mighty jadge, 
And the most drear dominion of the dead? 
Ospeak !—a word, a glance, a gleam, to show me 
The world to come.—They sleep, or answer not. 
And yet will they move from their mighty rest, 
To hearken to my Frail petitioning? 
Seaunot hope it. P Maximus! 
{ Farewell; I faint; my tongue is withered up, 
Ie clings against my mouth. Some air—air. Ah! 
This is death, Priseus. Oh! how like a child 







































































j PRISCUS. A soldier sinks before him. Jove! —— [Dies. 
Ul You're pale. MAXIMUS. 
Come, bid the men farewell. Nay— Me faints, 
L believe Tle does indeed, for ever : his last breath 


ye must indeed be so. Farewell, my friends 








Is mingled with the winds. 











te shall not go. 








} Yourself you have used ill. 
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AMELIA WENTWORTH. 





SCENE 1. 
4 Room, 
Wentworta, AMELIA. 


AMELIA, 
You have determined then on sending Charles 
To India? 
WENTWORTH. 
Yes. 
AMELIA, 
Poor boy! he looks so sad and pale, 
Tic "tl never five there. ‘T is a cruel lot 
At best, to leave the land that gave us birth 
And sheltered us for many a pleasant year,— 
The Friends that loved us and the spots we loved, 
For such a distant country. He will die. 
Itemembe 3 prophecy. 
Oli! do not be so harsh to the poor youth. 
Do not desert your better nature, Nay— 
You will not send him, Wentworth? 
WENTWORTH. 








We will sail 
In twenty days.- 
AMELIA, 
How can you be so cruel ? 


WENTWOUTH. 
Madata, you interest 
Yourself too mach, methinks, for this young man. 
His doam is settled; that be snc of, 
AMELIA, 
Sir! 
WENTWORTH, 
I say your tenderness, your—folly for 
This boy becomes you not. 
AMELIA, 
Away, away, 
WENTWORTH, 
Mafffo, while you are Godfrey Wentworth's wife, 
These tender friendships must be laid aside. 
Oh! you con smile. By—-— 
AMELIA. 
Mr Wentworth, you 
(I must believe it) jest—~you jest with me, 
WENTWORTH. 
Go on, goon: you think me quite » fool. 
Wounan, 1 re open, wile awake, 
To you, and all ny infatny, By Heaven | 
[will not be a bye-word und a mock 
Tn all the mouths of men, for any——Pshaw! 
I still respect your ears, you see; I~— 
AMELIA, 











You 
Insult me, Sir. 
wRNTWoaTs. 

Forgive me: L indeed 
Am somewhat of a prude; you'll scorn me for it. 
J still think women sodest—in the mass, 

AMELIA. 
Mv Wentworth—you have used me ill. 
You have forgat 
All—what is due to me—what to your wife. 








Sir 








You haye foryot—forgot—can T forget 

All that I saerified for yout—:my youth, 

My home, my heart—(you know—you knew it then) 
In sad obedience to my father’s word? 

You promised tw that father (low you kept 

That promise, now remember) you would save 

His age from poverty: he had been bred 

In splendour, and he could not how him down, 

Like men who never felt the warmth of fortune, 

He gave me up—a victim, and J saw i 
Myself (ak! how I shudder'd) borne away 

By you, the Evil Angel of my life, 

To a postentous splendour, I became 

A pining bride, a weetch,—a slave to all 

Your host of passions; bat I sware (may God 
Forgive me!) ta love you~yau, when | loved 
Yes, you knew 

ven away, and yet you wed me. 














Wentwontd. 
Have you done? Woman, do you thiuk 
This mummery is to work ne from my purpose— | 
My settled will. Mistress, I leave you wow ! 
But this remember, that your minion—Oh! 1 
1 do not heed your frowning —your hoy-love 
Will visit India shordly, or, it may be : 
(You are his guide) « prison here, in England. 
Farewell. 












AMELIA 
Yet stay—a word more ere we quit, 
To beseech you (though my wrongs are great, 
And my proud spirit ill can stoop to this), 
You take your malediction from this youth. 
is ant innocent—I think he ’s innocent 
¢ least ill toward you. For me, Lam 
nocent to snes yet let me say, 
Since the sad hour I wed you 1 have been 
As faithful to our cold communion, 
my heirt had from the first been yours, 
generous after. Ouce more, Sir, 
1 wonld iinplore you, for your comfort—for 
Your honour, and my name, to spare this boy. 
jc of one who has not erred, 
is of you. 
WENTWORTH, : 
You but steel 
My heart against him. Woman, is your pleading 
a8 warm as now? By earth and heaven $ 
cod in his destiny, 
ave fixed me, Seek your chamber now, 
And cditations think how well 
Your name may sound (my name} held up to searn. 
It may be worth your care, Thus long I've hid 
My wrath, and fet you wander at your will. 
You have grown bold in guilt; be prudent now: 
Save a fair vame or 1 must tell the world, 
Mow ill you keep your secrets. [Exit Wenrworru. 
AMELIA. 
































Ile is gone. 
And Tam bere—oh! such a weary wretch, 
Oh! Father, Father, what a heart bad you 
To cast me on the wide and bitter werld, 
With sech a friend as this! T would have toiled u 
From the pale morning tiff the dusk of night, 
Ani lived as poorly, and smiled cheerfully, 
Keeping ont sorrow from our cottage home, 





Pad 
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And there was one who would have loved you too, 
And aided with his all our wreck of fortune. 
You wonld not hear him ;—and,—and did J hear 
His passionate petitioning, and see 
His scalding teara, and Ging myself away 
Upon a wintrytbosom, that held ycars 
Doubling my own. What matters it?—'t is past. 
I will be still myself: Who ’s there? 

Cuaaces enters. 

CHARLES. 
°T is I. 


You are in tearst 


AMELIA, 
Away. Draw down the blinds. 
‘The summer evenings now come warmly on us. 
Go, pluck me yonder flower. 
CHARLES, 
This rose—mean you? 
It fills the room with perfume: 't is as red, 
As—— 
AMELIA. 
As Aurora’s blushes, or my own. 
I sce you want a simile, 
CHARLES. 
You are gay : 
Too gay for earnest talk. Who has been here? 
AMELIA. 
No one; } will not tell; 1’ve made a vow, 
And will not break it, ‘till—until {’m pressed. 
CHARLES. 
Then let me press you. 
AMBUTA. 
Silly boy, away. 
Go gather me more flowers,—violets. 
CHARLES. 
Here, let me place them in your hair. 
AMRLIA. 
No, no. 
The violet is for poets: they are yours. 
Q rare! I like to see you bosom them. 
Had they been golden, such as poets earned, 
You might have treasured them. 
CHARLES. 
‘They are far. more 
To me,—for they were yours, Amelia, 
AMBLIA. 
Give me the rose. 
CHARLES. 
But where shall it be placed? 
AMELIA. 
Why, in my hand—my hair. Look! how it blushes, 
To see us both so idle. Give it me. 
Where? where do ladies hide their favourite flowers, 
But in their bosoms, foolish youth. Away— 
‘Tis I must doit. Pshaw! how sad you look, 
And how you tremble. 
CHARLES. 
Dear Amelia. 
AMELIA. 
Call me your mother, Charles. 
CHARLES. 
My Guardian—— 
AMELIA. 
Ab! name him not fo me. Charles, I have been 
Jesting a while; but my dark husband's frown 
Comes like a cloud upon me, You must go ny 











Far, my dear Charles, from the one friend who loves you? | 
To Hindostan. 7 
‘CHARLES. 
I know it. 
AMELIA. 
For myself, 
{shall think of you often, my dear Charles. 
Think of me sometimes. When your trumpet sounds, 
You ’tl recollect the coward you knew once, 
Over the seas in England? 
CHARLES. 
Spare my heart! 
AMELE 
I do not think you have a heart: 't is buried. 
CHARLES. 
Amelia, Oh! Amelia, will you never 
Know the poor heart that breaks and bursts for your 
Ob! do not take it Hl: but now hotieve. ~ 
How fond, and true, and faithful—— 
AMELIA. 








Is thie jest? 
You act well, Sir, or—but if it be true, 
Then what am I? 
CHARLES. 
Oh! by these burning tears; 
By all my haunted days and wakeful nights, 
Oh! by yourself I swear, dearest of all, 
1 love—love you, my own Amelia! 
Once I will call you so. Do—do not scorn me, 
And blight my youth—J do not ask for love; 
Idare not. Trample not upon my heart, 
My untouched heart, I gave it all to you: 
Without a spot of care or sorrow on it, 
My spirit became yours—I worshipped you, 
And for your sake in silence, Say but once 
You hate me not, for this—Speak, speak ! 
AMELIA. 
Alas! 
OMARLES. 
Weep not for mé, my gentle love, You said 
Your husband threaten’d you. Come, then, to me; 
T have a shelter and a heart for you, 
Where, ever and for ever you shall reign. 
Amelia, dear Amelia! Speak a word 
Of kindness and consenting to me—Speak! 
If but a word, or though it be not kindness: 
Speak hope, doubt, fear,—but not despair; or say 
That some day you may love, or that if ever 
Your cruel husband dies you ‘ll think of me, 
Or that you wish me happy,—or that perhaps 
Your heart—nay speak to me, Amelia. 
AMELIA. 
Is then your love 80 deep? 
CHARLES. 
So deep? It is 
‘Twined with my life: it is my life—my food— 
The natural element wherein I breathe— 
‘My madness—my heart’s madness—it is all. { 
Oh! what a pictare have I raised upon 
My sandy wishes. I have thought at Gmes 
‘That you and I in some far distant country 
Might live together, blessing and beloved : 
And I have shaped such plans of happiness, 
For us and all around us (you indeed 
Ever the sweet superior spirit there,— 
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That were you always).—Fair Amelia, Fly rather you. 
You listen with a melancholy smile? AMELEA. s 
AMELIA. I€ you have pity, go. 
Let me hear all :’t is fit I should hear all. CHARLES. 
Alas! Alas! Farewell then : yet, should he repulse you— 
CHARLES. AMELIA. 
Weep not for me, my love. Then 
I—If am nought: not worth a single tear : I will—but go : you torture me. 
Iwill depart—or may I kiss away CHARLES. 
Those drops of rain? Well, well, I will not pain you. | Iam gone. [Bxit, 
And yet—Oh! what a paradise is love : AMELIA. 
Secure, requited love. I will not go: Farewell, farewell, poor youth ; so desolate, 
Or we will go together. There are haunts That even J can spare a tear for you. 
For young and happy spirits : You and I —My husband comes not : I will meet him, then, 
Will thither fly, and dwell beside some stream Armed in my innocence and wrongs. Alas! 
‘That runs in music ‘neath the Indian sans ; "T is hard to suffer where we ought to judge, 
Ay, some sweet istand still shall be our home, And pray to those who sliould petition us. 
Where fruits and flowers are born through all the year, | "T is a brave world, I see. Power and wrong 
And Summer, Autumn, Spring, are ever young, Go hand in hand, resistless and abhorred, 
Where Winter comes not, and where nought abides —_ And patient virtue, and pale modesty, 
But Nature in her beauty revelling. j Like the sad flowers of the too early spring, 
You shall be happy, sweet Amelia, Are cropped before they blossom—or trod down, 
At last, and I—it is too much to think of. { Or by the tierce wiads withered. Is it so?— 
Forgive me while I look upon thee now, But 7 have flaunted in the Sun, and cast 
And swear (o thee by Love, and Night, and all My smiles in prodigality away : 
The gliding hours of soft and starry Night, And now, and now~no matter. I have done. 
How mach—how absolutely J am thine, Whether I live scorned or beloved—Beloved! 
My pale and gentle beauty—what a heart Better be hated, could my pride abate, 
Had he to wrong thee, or upbraid thee! He And I consent to fy. It may be thus, 
‘Was guilty—nay, nay : look not so. 
ee SCENE Il, 
da A considerable period of time is suppoueil t lapsed bet 
- is auppoted to Japrod ber 
Been guilty of a cruel act toward you, per waa’ the paeeiiey pees P ween 


Charles, I indeed am guilty. When to-day 


My husband menaced me, and told me of 4 Chamber. Night. 
Public and broad disgrace, it met my scorn : Aweuta, Mannan. 
But have J, my poor youth, been so unkind 
To you, as not to see this—love before? MARIAN. 
Charles, 1 have driven you from your early home : Are you awake, dear lady? 

AMELIA. 


I see it now: I only—hate me for it, 

CHARLES. 
I'L love you, like bright Heaven. The fixed stars 
Shali never be so constant. 1am all 
Your own. Not sin, nor sorrow, nor the grave, 
Not the cold hollow grave shall chill my love: 


Wide awake, 
There are the stars abroad, I see.-—I feel 
As though I had been sleeping many a day. 
What time o’ the night is it? 
MANIAN. 3 
Abont the stroke 








It will survive beyond the bounds of death, aos 
The spirit of ‘ted shadow which may there OF midnight. 
Perhaps do penance for my deeds of ill. AMELIA. 
auntie. Let it come. The skies are calm 
Stay this wild talk. And bright; and so, at last, mny spirit is. 
ouaaten Whether the [Heavens have influence on the mind 


Through fife or only in our days of death, 

I know not; yet, before, ne'er did my soul 
Look upwards with euch hope of joy, or pine 
For that hope’s deep completion. Marian ! 
Let me see more of Heaven. There—enough. 
Are you not well, sweet girl? 


Men have been known to love 
Through years of absence, ay, in pain and peril, 
And one did cast life and a world away, 
For a loose woman's smile : nay, Love has dwelt, 
A sweet inhabitant, in‘a demon’s breast, 
Lonely, amidst bad passions; burning there, 


Like a most holy and sepulchral light, MARIAN. 
And almost hallowing its dark tenement, Oh! yes: but you 
Why may not I—-— Speak now so strangely : you were wont to talk 
AMELIA. OF plain familiar things, and cheer me : now 
i thought J heard a step. ‘You set my spirit drooping. 
How strangely you speak now—again, again. AMELIA. 
Leave me; quick, leave me. ¥ have spoke 
CHARLES. Nothing but cheerful words, thou idle girl. 


"T is your tyrant coming :| Look, look! above :—the canopy of the sky, 
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Spotted with stars, shines like a bridal dress: 
A queen might envy that so regal blue 
Which wraps the world o’ nights. Alas, alas! 
{ do remember in my follying days 
What wild and wanton wishes once were mine, 
Slaves—radiant gems—and beauty with no peer, 
And friends {a ready host)—but I forget, 
I shall be dreaming soon, as once J dreamt, 
When I had hope to light me. Have you no song, 
My gentle girl, fora sick woman's ear? 
There ‘s one I've heard you sing. «They said his eye» — 
| No, that’s mot it: the words are hard to hit. 
« His eye like the mid-day sun was bright—+ 

MABIAN, 

“T is so. 

You've a good memory. Well, listen to me. 
1 must not trip, I eee. 

AMELIA. 

Lhearken, Now. 


SONG. 


His eye like the mid-day sun was bright, 
Hers had a proud but milder light, 

Clear aud sweet like the cloudless moon : 
Alas! and must it fade as soon? 


His voice was like the breath of war, 
But hers was fainter, softer far; 

And yet when he of his long love sighed, 
She laughed in scorn—he fled, and died. 


MARIAN. 
There is another verse, of a different air, 
But indistinct—like the low moaning 
Of surnmer winds in the evening ; Thus it runs : 


‘They said he died upon the wave, 

And his bed was the wild and bounding billow: 
Mer bed shall be @ dry earth grave = 

Prepare it quick, for she wants her pillow. 


AMELIA. 
How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starry journey ! Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
‘And with the moon at night. Methinks, I sce 
Him stretching wide abroad his miyhty wings, 
Floating for ever o'er the crowds of men, 
Like a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Lo! [am here, and Time seems passing on = 
To-morrow ! shall be a breathless thing— 
Yet he will still he here; and the blue Hours 
Will laugh as gaily on the busy world, 
As though I were alive to welcome them. 
There ’s one will shed some tears. Poor Charles! 


Cuauces enters. 


CHARLES. 
Fam here. 
Did you not call? 
AMELIA. 
You come in time, My thoughts 
Were full of you, dear Charles. Your mother (now 
J take that ude), in her dying hour 





Has privilege to speak unto your youth. 
There's one thing pains me : and { would be calm, 
My husband has been harsh unto me,—yet 
—He is my husband; and you'll think of this : 
If any sterner feeling move your heart? 
Seek no revenge for me, You will not?—nay, 
Is it so bard to grant my last request? 
He is my husband : he was father, too, 
Of the blue-eyed hay you were so fond of once. 
Do you remember how his eye-lids closed 
When the first summer rose was opening? 
“T js now two years ago—more, more! and I~ 
J now am hastening to him, Pretty hoy? 
He was my only child. How fair he looked 
Io the white garment that encircled him— 
°T was like a marble slumber; and when we 
Laid him beneath the green earth in his bed, 
I thought my heart was breaking—yet I lived : 
But I am weary now. 

MARIAN. 

You must not talk, 
Indeed, dear lady : nay— 

CHARLES. 

Indeed you must not. 

AMELIA. 
Well then, I will be silent ; yet not so. 
For ere we journey ever should we take 
‘A sweet leave of our friends, and wish them well, 
And tell them to take heed, and dear in mind 
Our blessings. So, in your breast, dear Charles, 
Wear the remembrance of Amelia. 
She ever loved you,—ever ; so as might 
Become a mother's tender love,—no more, 
Charles, 1 have lived in this too bitter world 
Now almost thirty seasons: you have been 
A child to me for one third of that time. 
[ took’ you to my bosom, when a boy, 
Who scarce had seen eight springs come forth and 

vanish, 

You have a warm heart, Charles, and the base crowd 
Will feed upon it, if—but you must make 
‘That heart a grave, and in it bury deep 
Its young and beautiful feelings. 

CHARLES, 

1 will do 

All that you wish—all; but you cannot die 
And leave me. 





AMELIA. 
You shall see how calmly Death 
Will come and press his finger, cold and pule, 
On my now smiling lip : These eyes men swore 
Were brighter than the stars that fill the sky, 
And yet they must grow dim : an hour— 
CHARLES, 
Oh! no. 
No, no: oh! say notso. T cannot bear 
To hear you talk thus. Will you break my heart? 
AMELIA. 
No: 1 would caution it against a change, 
| That soon must happen. Calmly Jet us talk. 
; When I am dead— 
CHARLES. 
Alas, Alas? 
AMRLIA- 
This is 
Not as } wish: You had a braver spirit = 
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Bid it come forth, Why, I bave heard you talk 
Of war and danger—Ah!— 


Wentwonte enters. 


MARIAN, 
She's pale—speak, speak. 

CHARLES. 

Oh! my lost mother.—How!—You here? 
WENTWORTH. 
Tam come 

To pray her pardon. Let me touch her hand. 
Amelia! she faints: Amelia! [She dies. 
Poor faded girl! I was too harsh—unjuat. 

CHARLES. 
Look! 

MARIAN. 

She has left us. 

CHARLES. 

It is false. Revive! 
Mother, revive, revive! 

MARIAN. 

Jt is in vain. 

cna 
Is it then s0?—My soul is sick and faint. 
Oh! mother, mother. I~I cannot weep, 
Oh! for some blinding tears to dim my eyes, 
80 T might not gaze on her—And hes Death 
Indeed, indeed struck her,—so beautiful? 
So wronged, and never erring; 80 beloved 
By one—who now has nothing left to love. 
Oh ! thou bright Heaven, if thou art calling now 
Thy brighter angels to thy bosom—rest, 
For lo! the brightest of thy host is gone— 
Departed,-and the earth is dark below. 
—And now,—Ill wander far and far away, 
Like one that hath no country. { shall find 
A sullen pleasure in that life, and when 
J say ‘L have no friend in all the world,” 
My heart will swell with pride, and make a show 
Unto itself of happiness; and in truth 
There is, in that same solitude, a taste 
OF pleasure which the social never know. 
—From land to land I'll roam, in all a stranger, 
And, as the body gains a braver look 
By staring in the face of ali the winds, 
So from the sad aspects of different things 
My soul shall pluck a courage, and bear up 
Against thé past.~And now—for Hindostan. 








THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE. 





This tcous is written in imitation of, rathor thau in strict conformity 
to, the mode originated by the Greek Tragicwelters. 





SCENE. 
The Vale of Enna. 
Prosemping, Vincins. 


PROSERPINE. 
Now come and sit around me, 

And I'll divide the flowers, and give to each 
What most becomes herbeauty. What a vale 
Is this of Enna! Every thing that comes 


From the green earth, springs here more graciously ; 
And the blue day, methinks, smiles lovelier now 
Than it was wont, even in Sicily. 
My spirit mounts as triumphing, and my heart 
In which the red blood hides, seems tumulted 
By some delicious passion. Look ! above, 
Above—how nobly through the cloudless sky 
The great Apollo gocs!—Jove’s radiant son— 
My father's son: and here, below, the bosom 
OF the green earth is almost hid by flowers, 
Who could be sad to-day! Come round, and cast 
Each one her odorous heap from out her lap, 
Into one pile. Sorne we'll divide among us, 
And, for the rest, we ‘ll fling them to the Hours; 
So may Aurora's path become more fair, 
And we be blest in giving. 

Here, this rose 
(This one half blown) shall be my Maia’s portion, 
For that like it her blush is beautiful : 
And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas’ eye, or thine, Lycemnia, 
I'll give to thee; for like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. For this lily, 
Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast? 
And yet 't will wither on so white a bed, 
If flowers have sense for envy:—It shall lie 
Amongst thy raven tresses, Cytheris, 
Like one star on the bosom of the night. 
The cowslip, and the yellow primrose,—they 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves; 
And April hath wept o'er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, even before their deaths, 
The dirge of those young children of the year. 
But here is heart’s-vase for your woes, And now, 
The honey-suckte flowers J give to thee, 
And love it for my sake, my own Cyane: 
It hangs upon the stem it Joves, as thou 
{ Hast clung to me, through every joy and sorrow; 
} It fourishes with its guardian’s growth, as thou dost; 
And if the woodman’s axe should droop the tree, 
The woodbine too must perish,—Hark! what sound—? 
Do ye sce aught! 





cuonus. 
Behold, behold, Proscrpina! 
Dark clouds from out the earth arise, 
And wing their way towards the skies, 
As they would veil the burning blush of day. 
And, look ! upon a rolling car, 
Some fearful being from afar 
Comes onward. As le moves along the ground, 
A dull and subterranean sound 
Companions him and from his face doth shine, 
Proctaiming bim divine, 
| Alight chat darkens all the vale around. 
semrcuorus (Cyane). 
‘T is he, ’t is le: he comes to us 
From the depths of Tartarus. 
For what of evil doth he roam 
From his red and gloomy home, 
In the centre of the world, 
Where the sinful dead are hurled? 
Mark hitn as he moves along, 
Drawn by horses black and strong, 
Such as may belong to Night 
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Ere she takes her morning flight. With all its weight of grief and crime, 
Now the chariot stops: the god Hath plucked from out the grave of Time. 
On our grassy world hath trod : Once again { bid thee flee, 
Like a Titan steppeth he, Daughter of great Cybele. 
Yet full of his divinity. 
On his mighty shoulders lie PROSERPINE. 
Raven locks, and in his eye You are too harsh, Cyane. \ 
A cruel beauty, such as none PLUTO. 
Of us may wisely look upon. Oh! my love, | 
| Fairer than the white Naiad—Fairer far 
PROSERPINE. Than aught on carth, and fair as aught in heaven: 
He comes, indeed. How like a god he tooks— Hear me, Proserpina! 
Terribly lovely! Shall I shun his eye PROSRRPINE. 
Which even here looks brightly beautiful ? ‘Away, away! 
What a wild leopard glance he has!—I am T ll not believe you. What a cunning tongue 
Jove's daughter, and shall I then deign to fly? He has, Gyane! has he not !—Away. 
I will not : yet, methinks, I fear to stay. Can the gods Matter? 
Come, let us go, Cyane. PLUTO. 
. By my burning throne! 
Peuro enters. I love you, sweetest: I will make soi jisen 
PLUTO. OF my great kingdom. One third of the world 
Stay, oh ! stay. . Shall you reign over, my Proserpina ; 
Proserpina, Proserpina, T come . And you shall rank as high as any slic, 
From my Tartarian kingdom to behold you. Save one, within the starry court of Jove. | 
The brother of Jove am I. ¥ come to say PROSERPINE. 
Gently, beside this blue Sicilian stream, Will you be true? | 
How much 1 Jove you, fair Proserpina. * PLUTO. 
Think me not rude that thus at once { tell J swear it. By myself i— 
My passion. I disarm me of all power; 4 | Come then, my bride, 
And in the accents of a man I sue, PROSERPINE. 
Bowing before your beauty. Brightest maid! 4 Speak thou again, my friend. 
Let me—still unpresuming—say 1 have | Speak, harsh Cyane, in a harsher voice, 
Roamed through the earth, where many an eye hath: And bid me not believe him, Ah! you droop 
smiled Your head in silence. 
In love upon me, though it knew me not; PLUTO. 
But { have passed free from amongst them all, Come my brightest queen ! 
To gaze on you alone. I might have clasp’d Come, beautiful Proserpina, and see 
Lovely and royal maids, and throned queens, ‘The regions over which your husband reigns; 
Sea-nymphs, and airy shapes that glide along His palaces, and radiant treasures, which 
Like Sight across the hills, or those that make Mock and outstrip all fable; his great power,” 
Mysterious music in the desert woods, Which the living own, and wandering ghosts obey, 
Or lend a voice to fountains or to caves, And all the elements,—Oh ! you shail sit 
Or answering hush the river's sweet reproach— On my ifluminated throne, and he 
Oh! I've escaped from all, to come and tell A queen indeed; and round your forehead shall run 
How much I love you, sweet Proserpina. Circlets of gems, as bright as those which bind 
The brows of Juno on Heav'n’s festal nights, 
samicnonvs (Cyane). When all the Gods assemble, and bend down | 
Come with me, away, away, In homage before Jove.— 
Fair and young Proserpina. PHOSRRPINE. 
You will die uniess you flee, Speak out, Cyane! 
Child of crowned Cybele. PLUTO. 
Think of all your Mother's love, But, above all, in my heart shall you reign 
Of every stream and pleasant grove Supreme, a goddess and a Queen indeed, 
‘That you must for ever leave, Without a rival, Oh! and you shall share 
If the dark king you believe. My subterranean power, and sport upon 
Think not of his eyes of fire, The fields Elysian, where, ’midst softest sounds, 
Nor his wily heart's desire, And odours springing from immortal flowers, 
Nor the locks that round his head And mazy rivers, and eternal groves 
Run like wreathed snakes, and fling Of bloom and beauty the good spirits walk : 
A shadow o'er his eyes glancing; And you shall take your station im the skies 
Nor the dangerous whispers hung, Nearest the queen of Heaven, and with her hold 
Like honey, roofing o'er his tongue. Celestial talk, and meet Jove's tender smile, 
But think of all thy Mother's glory— So beautiful—— 
Of her love—of every story PROSERPINE. 
Of the cruel Pluto told, Away, away, away ! 
And whieh grey tradition old, Nothing but force shall ever—Oh ! away. 
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I Il not believe—Fool that I am to smile? 
Come round me, virgins, Am I then betrayed? 
O Fraudful king! 
PLUTO, 
No, by this kiss, and this: 
Lam your own, my love; and you are mine 
For ever and for ever.—Weep Cyane. 


cHORUS. 
They are gone afar—afar, 
Like the shooting of a star: 
See,—their chariot fades away. 
Farewell, lost Proserpina. 


(Cyane is gradually transformed). 
But, ah! what frightful change is here? 
Cyane, raise your eyes, and hear! 
We call thee—vainly.—On the ground 
She sinks, without a single sound, 
And all her garments float around, 
Again, again, she rises,—light; 
Her head is like a fountain bright, 
And her glossy ringlets fall, 
With a murmur musical, 
O’er her shoulders, like a river 
That rushes and escapes for over. 
—Is the Pair Cyane gone? 
And is this fountain left alone 
For a sad remembrance, where 
We may in after-times repair, 
With heavy heart, and weeping eye, 
‘To sing songs to her memory? 
Oh! then farewell: and now with hearts that mourn 
Deeply, to Dian’s temple will we go: 
But ever on this day we will return, 
Constant to mark Cyane’s fountain flow : 
And haply,—for among us who can know 
‘The secrets written on the scrolls of Fate, 
A day may come, when we may cease our woe; 
And she, redeemed at last from Pluto's hate, 
Rise in her heauty old, pure, and regenerate. 





THE FALCON. 


——-— 


Froderigo, of tho Alberight family, loved  gentlewoman, and was 
not requited with ike love again, But, hy boontiful exponces 
and over liberal invitations, he wasted ait his Inods and goods, 
having nothing loft him Jut a Hawk or Faulcon. Mis uokind mis- 
tress happeneth to come to visit him, and ho not having any other 
food far her dinaer, made a dainty dish of bis Faalcon for ber to 
feed on. Deing conquered by this exceeding kind courtesie, she 
changed ber formor hatred towards him, accepting him as her bus= 
band in marriage, and made him a man of wealthy possessi 

Boccaccio. (Old translation.) Fifth da 




















SCENE]. 
Outside of a cottage. Sunset. 
¥REDENIGO (alone). 
On! poverty, And have I learnt at last 
Thy bitter lesson? Thou forbidding thing, 
That hath such sway upon this goodly earth, 


Stern foe to comfort, sleep's disquieter, 
What have I done that thou shouldst press me thus? 





Let me not say how I did bear me in 
Prosperity ; much of the good we do 

Lies in its secret—but away with this, 

For here are skiey themes to dwell upon. 
—Now do ! feel my spirit hath not quite 
Sunk with my fortunes.—’T is the set of Sun: 
How like a hero who hath run his course 

In glory, doth he die! His parting smile 
Hath somewhat holy in it, and doth stir 
Regret, but soft and unallicd to pain, 

To see him quietly sink and sink away, 

Until on yonder western mountain’s top 
Lingering he rests at last, and leaves a look 
More beautiful than ¢’er he shed before : 

A parting present, felt by all that loved 

And flourished in his warm creative smile. 
Nor unattended does he quit the world, 

For there's a stillness in this golden hour 
Observable by all; the birds that trill'd, 

And shook their ruffled plumes for joy to see 
His coming in the morning, sing no more : 

Or if a solitary note be heard, 

Or the deep lowing of the distant beast, 

’T is but to mark the silence. Like to this, 

In the great city the cathedral clock 

Lifting its iron tongue, doth seem to stay 
Time for a foment, while it calls aloud 

To student's or to sick-man’s watchful ear, 

« Now goes the midnight.» Then, I Jove to walk, 
And, heark’ning to the Church memorial, deem 
‘That sometimes it may sound a different tale, 
And upwards to the stars and mighty moon 
Send hollow tidings from this dreaming world, 
Proclaiming all below as calm as they. 

The sunlight changes, and the tints are now 
Darkened to purple. Ha! a step: who's there? 
A Lady—O Giana! 


Gtana and her Maid enter. 


GIANA. 
Yes, Sir: you 
Have cause to be surprised. 
FREDERIGO. 
Not so, dear lady ; 
Honour'd J own that my poor dwelling should 
Receive 80 fair a gucet. 
GIANA. 
You do forget 
Past times. 
FREDERIGO. 
No, Madam, no ; those times still live 
Like blossomings of the memory, kept apart 
For holier hours, and shelter'd from the gaze 
Of rude uncivil strangers ; and—-and they 
Are now my only comfort; so lest they 
Should fade, 1 use ‘em gently, very gently, 
And water ‘em all with tears, 
GIANA. 
Your poverty 
Has made you gloomy, Signior Frederigo. 
FREDEBIGO. 
Pardon me, Madam ; 't was not weil, indeed, 
To mect a guest like you with sorrow : you 
Were born for happiness. 
GIANA. 
Alas! § fear not. 
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FREDERIGO. 
Oh! yes, yes: and you well become it, well. 
May grief ne’er trouble you, nor heavier hours 
Weigh on ao light a heart. 
GIANA, 
You well reprove me: 


Light means unfeeling. 
FREDERIGO. 
Yet I meant not so. 
Giana! let me perish by your hate 
If ever I reproach you : what am I, 
Struck by misfortune, and the chilling touch 
OF Poverty, an outcast from my fortunes. 
‘Lavish'd and lost by folly— 
GIANA. 
’T was for me. 
FREDERIGO. 
1 Oh! no, no: Thad many faults whercof 
The burthen rests with me: then what am J, 
That I should dare reproach you? think no more on ’t: 
Know me your truest servant, only that, 
And bound to live and die for you. 
GIANA. 





‘ No more, 
But let 's enjoy the present. 
MAID. 
My Lady, Sir, 
Ts come to feast with you. 
i : GIANA. 
is even 80. 
FREDRRIGO. 
Tam too honour'd : Can you then put up 
With my (50 poor a) welcoming? If the heart 
Indeed could lavish entertainment, F 
Would feast you like a queen : but, as it is, 
You will interpret kindly? 
GUANA. 
Oh! I come 
To grace a bachelor’s table ; that is never 
Stored but with common viands. Now we'll go, 
And rest us in your orchard, Signior : 
The evening breezes must be pleasant there ; 
So, for an hour, farewell. 
FREDERIGO. 
Farewell, dear Madam : 
Thope you ‘ll find there some—ah! ‘ware the step. 
GIANA. 
’T is but an awkward entrance, Sir, indeed. 
FARDERIGO. 
You ‘Il find some books in the arbour, on the shelf, 
Half hid by wandering honeysuckle : they 
Are books of poetry. If I remember, 
You loved such stories once, thinking they brought 
Man to a true and fine humanity, 
Though silly folks are wont to jeer them, now. 
GIANA. 
You "ve a good memory, Signior. That must he — 
Stay, let me count: aye, some six years ago. 
FREDERIGO. 


= 


About the time, 
; GUANA, 
You were thought heir, by many, 
Then, to the Count Filippo: you displeased him: 
How was ’t? 

FARDERIGO. 
Oh! some mere trifle : I forget. 





GIANA. 
Nay, tell me ; for some said you were ungrateful: 
FREDERIGO. 
T could not marry to his wish. 
GUANA. 
Was it 80? 
FREDERICO. 
Thus simply : nothing more, believe it. 
GIANA. 
¥ knew not this before. Adieu! 
j FREDERIGO. 
She comes to dine—to dine with me, who am 
‘A beggar. Now, what shall I do to give 
My Idol entertainment? not a coin: 
Not one, by Heay'n, and not a friend to lend : 
‘The veriest trifle to a wretch like me, 
And she 'a descended from her pride too—no ; 
No, no, she had no pride.—Now if I give 
Excusings, she will think I’m poor indeed,’ 
And say misfortune starved the spirit. hence 
OF an Italian gentleman. No more: 
She must be feasted. Ha! no, no, no, no, 
Not that way: Any way but that. Bianca! 


( Exit. 


Enter Bianca. 


This Lady comes to feast. 
BIANCA, 
On what, Sir? TI 
Is scarce a morsel ; fruits perhaps— 
FREDERIGO, 


here 


Then I 
Must take my gun and stop a meal i’ the air, 
BIANCA. 
Impossible: there is no time, Qld Mars, you know, 
Frights every bird away. 
FREDRRIGO, 
Ah! villain, 
Shall die for 't; bring him hither. 
BIANCA. 
Sir! 
The falcon? 
FREDERIGO. 
Aye, that murderous kite. How oft 
Hath he slain innocent hirds: now he shall die. 
“T is fit he should, if 't were but fo requital : 
And he for once shal] do me service—Once! 
Hath he not done it oft? no matter: Now 
I'll wring his crucl head, and feast my queen 
Worthily. 
BIANGA. 
He is here, Sir. 
FREDERIGO. 


Where? vile bird, 

There—I ‘Hi not look at him. 

BIANCA. 

Alas! he 's dead: 
Look, look! ah! how he shivers, 
FREDERIGO. 
Foot! Begone. 
Fool! am not I a fool—a selfish slave? 
Iam,lam. One look: ah! there he lies, 
By heav’n, he looks reproachingly ; and yet 
Lloved thee, poor bird, when I slew thee. Hence. 
[Branca exit. 

Mars! my brave bird, and have I killed thee, then, 
‘Who was the truest servant—fed me, loved, 
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When all the world had left me?—Never more 
Shall thou and I in mimic baule play, 

Nor thou pretend to die (to die, alas!) 

And with thy quaint and frolic tricks delight 
‘Thy master in his solitude, No more, 

No more, old Mara! (thou wast the god of birds) 
Shalt thou rise fiercely on thy plumed wing, 
And hunt the air for plunder : thou couldst ride, 
None hetier, on the fierce and mountain winds 
When birds of lesser courage droop'd. I "ve 
Thee scare the wandering eagle on his way, , 
{For all the wild tribes of these circling woods 


Knew thee and shunn'd thy beak), and through the air 


Float like a hovering tempest, fear'd by all. 
Iave f not known thee bring the wild swan down 
For me, thy cruel master: aye, and stop 

The screaming vulture in the middle air, 

And mar hie scarlet plumage—all for me, 

Who kill’d thee—murder'd thee, poor bird ; for thou 
Wast worthy of humanity, and I 

Feel with these shaking hands, as | had done 

A crime against my race. 





SCENE ll. 
A Room. 


Frepenico. Giana. 


GIANA. 
You think it strange that I should visit you? 
FREDERIGO. 
No, Madam, no. 
GIANA. 
You must: ev'n J myself 
(Yet I’ve a cause) must own the visit strange. 
FREDERIGO. 
1am most grateful for it. 
GLANA. 
Hear me, first. 
What think you brought me hither? I’ve a suit 
That presses, and I look to you to grant it. 
FREDERIGO. 
'T is but to name it, for you may command 
My fullest service. Ob! but you know this: 
You injure when you doubt me. 
GIANA, 
That E think : 
So, to my errand. Gentle Signior, listen. 
I have a child : n0 mother ever loved 
A son so much: but that you know him, I 
Would say how fair he was, how delicate : 
But oh! F need not tell his sweet ways to you: 
You know him, Signior, and your heart would grieve, 
T feel 't, if you should see the poor child die, 
And now he’s very ill. If you could hear 
How he asks after you, and says he loves you 
Next to his mother, Signior— 
FREDEBIGO. 
Stay your tears, 
Can I do ought to soothe your pretty boy? 
Love him as my own. 
GUANA. 
Sir? 
FREDERIGO, 
I forget. 


And yet I love him, lady : does that ask 
Forgiveness? Is my love— 
GIANA. 
Now you mistake me, 
I thank you for your love. 
FREDERIGO. 
Giana! How! 
IANA. 
To my poor child : he pines and wastes away, 
There is but one thing in the world he sighs for, 
And that—I cannot name it. 
FREDERIGO. 
Js it mine? 
GIANA. 
lit is, it is: I shame to ask it, but 
j What can a mother do? 
FREDERIGO. 
°T ia yours, Giana: 
Aye, though it be my head, 
GIANA. 
It is—the falcon. 
Ah: pardon me: 1 see how dear the bird 
Is to you, and I know how little I 
| Have right to ask it, Pardon me. 
FREDERIGO. 








Alas! 
I do, from*-from my soul. 
GIANA. 
1 feet my folly. 

You shall not part with your poor faithful friend. 

No more of it: 1 was cruel to request it, 
! Signior, T will not take it, for the world. 
{ F will aot rob you, sir. 
| FREDERIGO. 
| Oh! that you could ; 
| Poor Mars! Your child, madam, will grieve to hear 
! His poor old friend is dead. 
| GIANA. 

Impossible. 
| T saw it as I entered. 
| FREDERIGO. 
It is dead. 

Be satisfied, dear madam, that J say it : 
| The bird is dead. 
i 





GANA. 
| Nay, this is not like you, 
1 I do not need excuses. 





: Believe me not so poor: the bird is dead. 
Nay then, you doubt me still, I see. Then listen. 
Madam, you came to visit me—to feast : 
It was my barest hour of poverty. 
Thad not one poor coin to purchase food. 
Could I for shame confess this unto you? 
I saw the descending beauty whom I loved 
Honouring my threshold with her step, and deign 
To smile on one whom all the world abandoned. 
Once | had been her lover, how sincere 
Let me not say: my name was high and princely : 
; My nature had not quite forgot its habits: 
T loved you still; I felt it—Could 1 stoop 
And say how low and abject was my fortune, 
| And send you fasting home? Your servant would 
Have scorn’d me. Lady, even then I swore 
That L would feast you daintily ; 1 did. 
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My noble Mars, thou wast a glorious dish 
Which Juno might have tasted. 
ouna. 
Whats tnis? 
FREDERIGO. 

We have feasted on that matchless bird, to which 
The fabulous Phenix would have bow'd. Brave bird! 
He has redeem’d my credit. 

Guana (after a pause). 

You have done 

A princely thing, Frederigo. If I eer 
Forget it, may I not know happiness. 


*} Signior, you have a noble delicate mind, 


And such aa in an hour of pain or peril 
Methinks I could repose on. 
PREDERIGO. 
Oh! Giana! 
GIANA. 
Thave a child who loves you: for his mother, 
You ’ve work’d a way into her inmost heart. 
Can she requite you? 
FREDERIGO. 
How! what mean you? Oh! 
Giana, sweet Giana, do not raise 
My wretched heart so high, too high, lest it 
Break on its falling. 
GIANA. 
But it shall not fall, 
If I can prop it, or my hand requite 
Your long and often tried fidelity. 
I come, Frederigo, not as young girls do, 
To blush and prettily affect to doubt 
‘The heart I know to he my own. I feel 
‘That you have loved me well. Forgive me now, 
‘That circumstance, which some day 1’! make known, 
Kept me aloof so long. My nature is 
Not hard, although it might seem thus to you. 
PREDRRIGO. 
What can I say? 
GUANA. 
Nothing. I read your heart. 
FREDERIGO. 
It bursts, my love: but ’t is with joy, with joy. 
Giana! my Giana! we will have 
Nothing but halcyon days: Ol! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
And gaily us the summer fly, but wiser : 
I'll be chy servant ever; yet not so. 
Oh! my own love, divinest, best, I'll be 
Thy Sun of life, faithful through every season, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of heauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion-flower, and I will wear thee on 
My heart, and thou shaft never, never fade. 
I'll love thee mightily, my queen, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild birds’ song: 
And § will swear thine eyes are like the stars 
(They are, they are, but softer), and thy shape 
Fine as the vaunted nymphs’ who, poets feign’d, 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down, 
Love’s own idolater, and worship thee. 
And thou wilé then be mine? My love, my love! 
How fondly will we pass our lives together; 


| 
| 


‘ And say how long ’t was taking: then thy voice, 








And wander, heart-link’d, through the busy world 
Like birds in eastern story. 
GIANA. 
Oh! you rave. 
FREDERIGO. 

I'll be a miser of thee; watch thee ever; 
At morn, at noon, at eve, and all the night. 
We will have clocks that with their silver chime 
Shall measure out the moments: and I'll mark 
The time, and keep Love's pleasant calendar. 
To-day I'l] note a smile: to-morrow how 
Your bright eyes spoke—how saucily, and then 
Record a kiss pluck’d from your currant lip, 


As rich as stringed harp swept by the winds 
In Autumn, gentle as the touch that falls 
On serenader’s moonlit instrument— 
Nothing shall pass unheeded. Thou shalt be 
My household goddess—nay smile not, nor shake 
Backwards thy clustering curls, incredulous: 
I swear it shall be so: it shall, my love. 
GIANA. 
Why, now thou ’rt mad indeed : mad. 
FREDERIGO. 
Oh! not so. 
‘There was a statuary once, who loved 
And worshipped the white marble that he shaped : 
Till, as the story goes, the Cyprus’ queen, 
Or some such fine kind-hearted deity, 
Touch’d the pale stone with life, and it became 
At last Pygmalion’ bride: but thee~on whom 
Nature had lavish’d all her wealth before, 
Now love has touch’d with beauty: doubly fit 
For human worship thou, thou—let me pause, 
My breath is gone. 
GIANA. 
With talking. 
FREDERIGO, 
With delight. 
But I may worship thee in silence, still. 
GIANA. 
The evening ’s dark. Now { must go; farewell 
Until to-morrow, 
¥REDERIGO. 
Oh! not yet, not yet. 
Behold! the moon is up, the bright-eyed moon, 
And seems to shed her soft delicious light 
On lovers re-united. Why, she smiles ! 
And bids you tarry: will you disobey 
The Lady of the Sky? beware. 


GIANA. 
Farewell. 
Nay, nay, I must go. 
FREDERIGO. 
We will go together. 
GIANA. 
Jt must nog be to-night: my servants wait 
My coming at the fisher’s cottage. : 
FREDERIGO. 
Yet 


A few more words, and then }’ll part with thee, 
For one long night ; to-morrow bid me eome 
(Thou hast already with thine eyes) and bring 
My load of love, and lay it at thy feet. 

—Oh! ever while those floating orbs look bright 
Shalt thou to me be a sweet guiding light. 
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Once, the Chaldean from his topmost tower 
Did watch the stars, and then assert their power 
Throughout the world: so, dear Giana, I 

Will vindicate my own idolatry. 

And in the beauty and the spell that lies 

In the dark azure of thy love-lit eyes; 

Jn the clear veins that wind thy neck beside, 
Till in the white depths of thy breast they hide. 
And in thy poliah’d forehead, and thy hair 
Heap’d in thick tresses on thy shoulders fair; 
In thy calm dignity; thy modest sense; 

In thy most soft and winning eloquence ; 

In woman's gentleness and love (now bent 

On me, 60 poor) shall lie my argument. 





TARTARUS. 





Dt, quibus imperium ost animaram, Umbreeque sllontes, 
Et Chaos, et Phlegetbon, loca nocte tacentia late, 

Sit mihi ita laqul namine vostro, 

Pandero res alta terra et caligina meruas. 











The first region of Tartarus is seen. In the distance 
are the four rivers; and nearer, just visible through 
the gloom, are the monsters asiecp. A Spinit of 
Death is watching. - 


SPIRIT. 
He lingers. Is the Sybil’s spell so weak? 
Or doth the haunted darkness breed great fears, 
Which shake his manhood ?—Hark! our Furies howl, 
Lock’d in Avernus, deep, lest their snaked hair 
Should hiss strange terror; and grim Charon lies 
Palsied by charms, and dumb; and there the wild 
Flame-breathing Hydra, and the brood of Dreams 
{All chained to pillars of Tartarean black) 
Lie still,—save some, let loose to point the path 
Which skirts Cocytus' shore, and give the stranger 
Welcome from Proserpine,—our Queen, Hark !—No: 
"Tis but the lazy Styx, whose muttering waves 
(Sadder than silence) to the populous strand 
Talk till the ghosts are moved. Again!—Away, 
Itis the vexed flood of Acheron, 
Scattering its broken billows, till the din 
Touches the arched Hell; and moans, beside 
Its waters rising, discourse tales of sin, 
And human pain, and hope which will not die. 
Ho! who art thou?—the Moor? 








Guroman enters. 


GUIOMAR. 
‘The Sybil's friend. 
sPinir. 
‘The Moor? 
GUIONAR, 
The Spaniard, Spirit; though descended 
From the Miramolin, half,—the rest through veins 
Which blush’d to mix with Mauritanian fire.— 
Look! I have here a rare and glittering branch, 
Plucked from an Indian mine, where once it grew, 
Dowried with precious fruits,—the emerald green, 
And the flushed amethyst, white pearls; and rubies 
Ned as the dragon’s blood, who watched (for Jove) 
The fruit ali gold in gardens far away. 
Hesperian centinel!— 





SPIRIT. 
You come to see— 
GUIOMAR. 
I come to visit 

Your kingdom, Spirit, where the ghosts abound ;— 
To look upon your pale society. ‘ 
Already have I o'ermatclied the Sybil's art, 
By darker spells that spotted the clear moon; ; 
And now I come to syllable my power 
Here,—in your black domain. That hag—She caught 
er incantations from the dreaming winds, 
Babblers of common tales: but J have words 
The wealth of an Arabian wizard’s brain, . 
Accents drawn from the thunder,—from eclipse; 
Interpretations of the rebel hills, 
When Earth was in her anarchy; from blasts 
That blow hot death: From waves that kiss the clouds; 
From clouds that spit their spite out on grey hairs; 
From the dumb ice; from rains and hurricane :— 
Thus am I armed, dull Spirit; and beside 
With poisonous unguents, which no man uncharmed 
Can touch and die not; and with drops, like gall, 
Wrung from the adder when its hate was highest; 
Parricide tears; and rich Egyptian dust 
(Stol’n from a pyramid)—which once was flesh 
And hore on ’ts swarthy brow a jagged crown.— 
What more?— 





SPIRIT. 
T claim the word. 
GUIOMAR (mutters a word). 
Ha! hearest thou!— 
SPIRIT. | 
1 obey. 
GUIOMAR. 
Come, then: We ‘ll look . 
Upon your monstrous boasts and giant tics, 
And shadows made immortal by great pain, — 
Death and the howling Titans, and proud kings 
Who shook their heads at Heav’n, and beasts that cover 
Acres of Iell,—insolent prodigies, 
Whore fables cheat us into fear, 
spunrr. 
Behold !— 


(The shadow of Typhon is seen). 


What see’st thou ?— 
GuIOMAS. 
I see the shadow of a dusky snake, 
Curling its leagues of scale, and writhing hither,— 
Away!—'t is dragon-headed, with bright eyes 
Fiercer than fire. 





SPIRIT. 
This was the famous son 
Of Terra, who once scared the Gods from Heaven, 
And planted terror on Olympian heights. 
Begone! 


Guroman. 
"T is gone; and from the oozing earth 
A man comes upwards. 
(The shadows of Tantalus and his children rise.) 
seinit. 


Ay,—this was the Lydian; 
{Pluto's dear offspring ton)—the same who sate 
At the God’s golden tables, and drank life; 
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But stole the ambrosian cheer and nectarous wine: 
And ¢o he fell from Heaven 


GUIOMAR. 
Hush those hoarse voices. Hark! 
. = eprmir. 


They will be heard. 
Caonus (Furies). 


Arise! O waters, rise! 

i While we sing, and mock his eyes, 
Touch his chin, and tempt his lips, 
Quick !—and vanish ere he sips. 

, Let the fruit before his eyes 
Wither as the shadow flies 
Ata touch, until he scream 
Maddened at the hungry dream. 


: GUIOMAR. 

Why, this is mockery base enough for carth, 

No more, no more. Methinks bis pallid cheeks, 

Lean and drawn inwards, move my pain. Away! 

See, from his children how he turns his eyes, 

Struck by the hissing acorn, Alas, great tears! 

SPIAIT. 

| Pass; and come onwards thou,—Son of the Winds! 

‘Who married the Atlantéan Merope,— 

{ Who brake immortal oaths,—who tried to chain 
Death in thy palace—— 


(The Shade of Sysiphus is seen.) 


GUIOMAR. 
Ah! See where he toils. 
Hark! how his sinews crack: and what a load 
Of stone Le struggles with—he strains —Away ! 
Look! where it thunders down. 
‘SPIRIT. 
_ "Tis Sisyphus. 
GUIOMAR. 
Let the sad shadow go. 
‘SPIAIT. 
"T is gone. 


(It passes, and the Torment of Ixion appears.) 





GUIOMAR. 
Who's he, 
That turns for ever on yon angry wheel? 
There——? 
‘SPIRIT. 


‘The Thessalian ;—-he who his friend decoyed 
And burnt to dust; and when great Jove took pity 
Upon: his pain (for he was scorn’d by men) 
And raised him to blue heaven, and gave him to drink 
Olympian wine, grew mad. 
GUIOMAR. 
How mad? 
sprmir. 
He looked 
Lust on the airy Juno,—the sky queen, 
And on her white breast fed his fiery eyes 
Till sense forsook him. In mad ravishment 
He clasped her—— 
i GUIOMAR. 
Oa brave villain! Clasp her? what? 
SPuBIT. 
Her shape—a cloud it was, no more; and yet 
Fairer than Iris when June rains are gone: 
And thence was born the Centaur. 





cuIoMAR. 
: ‘T is enough. 
And more, but for her name, (beautiful name!) 
Agave! 
. sPrRIT. 
Rise !—Arise, daughter of Cadmus! 


Nurse of the son of Semele! (She appears.) 
curoma. 
Is this 


Agave?—Oh! where is her cruel eye? 

Whrere is the flushing cheek,—the rage,—the lips 
Stained black by Bacchanalian revelry?— 

Delicat'st thing! has story done thee wrong, 

Flower of Hermione, and ‘ied away 

‘Thy whiteness? Oh! no purple drops are here: 
Nothing, save beauty which might shame the skies, 
And lustrous looks softer than starlight. —Hush! 

She fades—she fades: a phantom then?—She ’s gone. 
Where is she gone,—oh! where? 


Cuonus. 
Into the air—into the air; 
Where the stricken shadows fly 
Who must never face the sky. 
To her endless tasks of woe 
Sad Agave hies 
Downward, as the plummet flies 
Through the watery worlds below. 


GUIOMAR. 
Bid the scene alter, These pale sights oppress ina. 
py eruntr, 
What comes? 
GuromaR. 


Ob! perilous crowds: —By scores, and scores,-— 
Hundreds,—and thousands,—on each other’s heels 
Treading like madmen or swart idiots, 

Shrieking and bellowing ; some, some with their hands 
Clasped on their hearts, some with fixed eyes, and teeth 
Clenched like a vice.—Ha! look! 
sPigiT. 
The mad Cassandra :—~ 
And he who follows, clad in shining arms, 
Was madder: he could drink, and fight, and conquer, 
Beyond his fellows :—He,—who tears his beard, 
Was yet most wise; and he who, following close, 
Snarls like a hound and spits upon the wind, 
Was a proud fool,—no sage: 
GULONAR. 
Diogenes! 
A beggar in his drink were better. Ha! 
Onwards comes a blind man with hoary hairs, 
By a fair child attended. 
SPIRIT. 
Antigone. 
GUIOMAR. 
Matchless Antigone! 
Even in Hell thy fame is beautiful. 
Why is she here? 
SPIRIT. 
She feels no pain ; but lives 
Near to her father, here, who else would pine 
Though in Elysium. 
GuIOMAR. 
°T is a gracious doom. 
Minos hath judged thee well. But who is thi 
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(The shadow of Caesar comes.) 


Methinks I see a bald and laurell'd crown, 
And fierce sad eyes beneath it. 

‘SPIRIT. * 

This was he 
Worshipped the dark Bellona, When he trod 
Past the 1ed river with ambitious step, 
Rome, his great country, fell. 
GUIOMAR. 
Ha!—Few like he 

Honour'd the purple, and with sword and pen 
Writ their so proud renown. A sadness lies 
In his sunk eye, white lips, and temples pale : 
Is it remorse? 

SPIRIT. 

Despair. 
GUIOMAR. 

He never knew 
The coward pain on earth; but your foul air 
Engenders the bad passions,—craft and fear. 

SPIRIT. 
We is but what he was, Your earth hath bounds 
Wide enough for all passions. Like great Hell, 
Mounting Ambition has dethroned your Gods, 
(Your Gods of dust) and laid them prostrate,—thus. 
Pass to thy home, 


(The shadow fades.) 


Thou musest, Guiomar— 
Thy thoughts are away,—on earth. 


GUIOMAR, 





Give me to see 
Adramalech,—-my father's slave, who taught me 
First how to grasp a lance; and my brown cheek 


Guroman. 
Bedumb. A horror 

Numbs me :—'T is but a guess,—but such a guess! 

Adramelech !—slavis: Adramelech, 

Whom my great father spared from stripes and chains! 

ADRAMELECE, 
My kin had ransomed me, but that he chose 
To bury my life— 





GUIOMAR. 
Thou liest, base bloody slave : 
He saved thee, cherished thee. 
ADRAMELECH. 
He gave me gold, 
But kept back freedom: Then { swore to cast 
Vengeance upon him ;—Thee, his son, I train'd 
To devilish arts, and turned thy blood to sin; 
‘Thy thoughts to wishes which good men abhor; 
Thy fove to lust; thy hopes to unbelief; 
And him—I murder'd. 
spinir. 
Go. 
(The shadow fudes.) 


GUIOMAR. 
Bogone ! Fine spirit, 

Lend me thy fire—thy fire. Where is my sword? 
Gone! then may the sharp pangs—— 

sPinit. 

His doom is writ; 
Burnt on the iron books, as firm as fate. 
GUIOMAR, 

O marderous villain !— 

SPIRIT. 

Look! I change the scene, 

Awake, hold Guiomar. Lo! we have sights 


{Then scorch’d by fifteen summers) smoothed in praise | Shall shame thy Spanish boasts. Look up! 


‘Whenever I struck the ring. He was a fellow 
Fit to unlearn the Gods, Throat-deep in sin, 
He fed me with him, through the frantic dance 
And the red revel, As the Trojan once 
Waked Palinurus from his dream of death, 
And bade him tell why he, a pilot sage, 
Tumbled amongst the billows, 6o will 1 
‘Ungrave the ewarthy Moor. 
sPrarr. 
Arise, arise! 
(4 shadow rises.) 


GUIOMAR. 
‘Ay,—this is he: Yet his rich colour’s gone, 
And he'd a speaking eye,—but these are dumb, 
Sorrow has touch'd him, here, perhaps despair. 
Speak! how is't with thee now, Adramalech? 
Was there provided no Elysian home 
For thee, old master,—none? 
ADRAMBLECH, : 
None, Guiomar. 
Guroman. 
‘What hast thon done for this? 
ADRAMELECH. 


GUIOMAR. 
I scarce can look,—What is "t?— 
I see a city which some moaning flood 
Clasps in its fretful arms: and now-—words, like 
The accents of a drowning swimmer's tongue, 
Gurgle into mine ear, and stifled shrieks 
Seem born amidst the billows, and then die. 
SpIniT. 
List! In this pool (upon whose unsunn'd waves 
‘The city of Death is built, a haunted isle), 
The spirits of the damned are, doomed to waste 
An age. Its troubled waters, which no wind 
Ever did fawn on, are stirr’d up by groans, 
And struggling wretches whom the torment stings. 
Look! The white foam thou see’st—is theirs, 
GUIOMAR. 
Alas! 
SPIRIT. 
Pity not, thou whose art darkens the moon. 
Did not the crafty Sybil teach thy soul 
; Courage as well as truth? 
GUIOMAR. 
| I tremble not + 
{ But on my human ears some sounds will fall, 


Oh! spare me, spare me. } Which sting me into pity. ’T is the curse 


GUIOMAR. 
Speak! what hast done? Hast mude insolent love 
To the black queen?—no matter; thou ’tt forgiv'n. 
ADRAMELECH. 


Oh! ask me not. I slew— 


| Of my compassion that it meets with scorn. 

Swear thou some monstrous oath and bid it die! 
| Methinks my soul, which now was bound about 
Ry dauntless strength, shrinks in this evil air. 
Look! how the blasted flowers and curling shrubs 
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Droop their black heads; and blood-red poppies weep, 
And horrid drops stand like Maremma dew 
Upon the sweating boughs, and from huge roots 
(Crook’d like a vulture’s claw), the poison runs. 
I tread on ashes—Faithless, faithless Hell! 
Give forth your fragrance! Rid your winds blow out! 
Rain balm on me, and in my faint ears pour 
Sidonian music, and the moonlit songs 
Of Syria,—till I sleep. If gums be here, 
Fume the dull ether with their sweets, and let 
Rise incense,—though to Heaven. 

© Granada! 
Where are your mountains now, where are your green 
Forests and dawning slopes, on which the day 
Kisses his pearly food and odorous dew? 
O Granada, my country! in whose arms 
Sleeps the rich blessing that once filled my life 
With love (such love !}—upon what frightful shore 
Am I forsaken 1— 


SPIRIT. 
Droop not, Guiomar. 
Still hast thou much to see in these dark realms.— 
Thou hast adopted us and pur pale race. 
Wae ‘re brothers ; think on that, For the base earth— 
Forget it, 
GUIOMAR, 

Ha!—I see a man who flies, 

And one who like a Fury follows him. 


SPIRIT. 
| Thatis a Dream. 
t GUIOMAR. 
if No more! 
SPIRIT. 
What would’st thou more? 


Spirit to spirit is as flesh to flesh. 
Bis torment is as great as theirs whose backs 
Are cut by the knotted scourge; and he thou see’st, 
Who by yon flame-like vapour wastes for days, 
Suffers as martyrs do, when blood-fed crowds 
Choke up the streets of Seville. There, look there! 
Shadows are touch'd by pity. They but dream 
Of that fierce acting which now mocks thine eyes, 
And yet they weep. The tears of Spain are hoarded : 
But these—ha, ha, ha!— 
GUIOMAR, 
| Stop thy hollow laugh : 
It rings like a death-peal through me.—Why rejoice 
That the dull Spaniards feed thy God with blood ? 
SPIRIT. 
They feed the fools who sway them, priests and kings. 
GUIOMAR. 
Rail not, infernal! Though the lazy blood 
Of the gross prelate aad the filthy monk 
Stagnate, unless ’t is moved by shrieks and tears, 
The time shall come—lI see a glorious time, 


| When the weak nursling, who hath fed on groans 


From his red cradle up, no more shall stanch 

His drivelling folly with the mourner's hair; 

Nor the fine patriots spirit he trod to dust. 

Ha! look !—what scarlet shame steals along,—there? 





SPIRIT. 
{vis the Cardinal—— 
GUIOMAR. 
Ho, ho! Justice has caught 
| Asaint at last. But where are all your kings? 


t 


‘SPIRIT. 
They steep,—and dream, 
Bound down to fiery beds by golden chains. 
We pay due honour here. 
GGIOMAR. 
Hast thou no king? 
sprart. 
Ay,—if thou darest behold. 
GUIOMAR. 
I dare. 
sPIniT. 
Then fy— 
Shadows and spirits; and ye towers, cloud-built, 
Shake into air! Open your haunted gates 
Palace of the great Death! Torments and Pains, 
Who rack the body, and make mad the mind, 
Appear, appeart And thou, by whose great will 
1am, Prince of the grave! whom shape or space 
Never encompass'd, but through Earth and air 
And the orb’d stars dost reign, and here in Hell, 
| Appear!— 
Now, Spaniard, brace thy heart, and gaze! 
GUIOMAR. 
I seem to look on 
A shapeless cloud ;—yet something mocks my sight 
Behind. And now, methinks, uprise avo thrones, 
And from the back of one out-flames a star; 
O’er that a phosphor glory hangs,—a crown, 
All studded Jike Orion's blazing belt; 
°T is Lucifer's—I know "t:—the other ’s hid, 





Clouded,—yet, midst the yloom, a brutish shape 

| (Like a shrunk mummy) sits. Is he your king? 

| SPIRIT. 

Be patient: thou shalt see. Meanwhile, look here. 
GUIOMAR, 

Ha! On each side,—in ranks, like courtiers drawn, 
Before some war-propp'd monarch, stand fierce Shapes, 
SPIRIT. 

Mark me: Yon figure with the adder’s tongue 
And tiger-headed, is the Pain whose touch 
Rages like fire: That thin shape, pale as stone, 
Is Palsy: that—Despair, with cold blank eyes; 
And he who shakes is Ague, hand in hand 
With the flush’d Fever and biue Pestilence; 
And there, swoll'n like a ball, the Dropsy lies. 
That—that is Madness. 
GUIOMAR, 
Which? 
SPIRIT. 
That beast, whose brain 
Is stung by hornets, till he mocks the moon 
(Far off) with howling. Hark! dost thou not hear 
How the wolf laughs? 
GUIOMAR, 
A shuddering sound. No more. 
SPIRIT, 
How ! Dost thou tremble ere thy time be come? Guiomar! 
. GUIOMAR. ' 
My Lord! 
sprnrr. 
Ha, ha! thy lord is here. 
GUIOMAR. 
T do not hear your Furies. Bid them howl. 
Methinks their voices, though so fierce of late, 
Would soothe me. 
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SPiBiT, 
Dost thou fear?—The ground thou tread’st 
Is holy, In the presence of great Death 
None come, save these {his court), and I who hunt 
Myriads before him;—for his food is flesh. 
GUIOMAR. 
Let's go. Stand thou aside, insolent slave! 
I'll force my path. 
seit. 
By me?—Look well upon me. 
GUIOMAR. 
Thou—thou art changing: Ha! 
Thy bulk is swelling to a giant's size,— 
And thy face blackens.—Ah! thou ‘rt Death? 
‘SPIRIT. 
Iam his minister. Once,—when I drank 
Numidian air, 1 was a prince, anointed, 
Grown'd, worshipped like a Fear. ‘Thousands of slaves 
Bent at my foot-stool, and I built up towers, 
And razed gveat hills, and cut deep lakes that chain'd 
Sea unto sea, I founded pyramids, 
Which shook, when thunder spake, their pointed heads 
At Heaven, and through the cloudy midnight read 
Black secrets, and did act alarming spells, 
Ay, tempted the bright stars (they waned) and dragg’d 
A planet from its path, which rush’d aside 
Flashing and flaming, ruining orbs and worlds,— 
J did it;—but the pale Sickness bow'd my soul, 
And I, who was adored and call’d a God, 
Felt myself fading:—then I pray'd to Death 
To linger,—and he linger’d : while { swore 
To yield to him my immortality, 
f€ thac I was immortal,—and he smiled; 
And he agreed,—and Jo! I am his slave. 
GUIOMAR. 
A potent slave: alas!—Now let us go. 
Ha!—look! The shadows fly—the Pains—they fade. 
They are not real! 
‘SPIRIT, 
Nothing is real, save Death. 
GUIOMAR. 
And thou—? 
‘SPIRIT. 
Tam the frenzy of thy brain, 
A mockery :~See! 
OUIOMAR. 
Thou fadest—Stay'!—Diabolus! 
Thou cheater—Ha! what storms are these let loose? 
What raging! Hush !—I hear sounds like a whirlwind 
Sweeping along; and oaths that drawn the thunder; 
And the gloom trembles where the lightning lookas 
And the parch'd ground doth quiver as I tread. 
—He’s gone: and all are gone—save One 
Curtain’d behind yon cloud.—False Spirit !—~Ha! 
Look at his fiery track! How he hestrides 
‘The hurricane, and through the thick air darts 
Back his bright scorn! Hush !—Hark !—the Horror 
laughs. 





A votcs is heard. 
Guiomar! 
ovroman. 
Ta! who whispers ! 





VOICE. 
Guiomar !-— 
Be ready! Thou hast earned immortal life 
And J, thy Lord, expect thee. 
GUIOMAR. 
Heav'n ! 
vorce. 
Prepare !~~ 

Thy home is made: Thy labours are appointed : 
Thy name is writ amongst my pomp of slaves, 
Behold! I hid thee welcome Death, thy king! 


(The figure of Deara is seen.) 


GutoMAR. 
Ha! Ghastly Phantasm !—Tum thy pallid leer 

Away: it sickens me, Methinks J stand 

Full in the leopard's eye :—What arrowy light 

He shoots out—Ila! Begone, thou blasting dream! 
Touch me not—come not—Ah! my linthe are lock’d, 


(The arrow strikes him as the figure fades). 


Oh!——'T is a wintry bolt,—colder than frost : 
Butrankling, —rankling. Oh!——Who laughs above? 
I hear thee, spiteful Spirit: and I come. 
Down to the lower graves, o'er-scaled by crime, 
Igo, to make thee mirth,—leaving for aye 
This strange and melancholy wilderncss.—— 
From the rich Spain I came (a bright blue air) 
To look upon these heaths and sunless shores, 
With no companion :—but a wizard’s step 
Must stop not, till it treads the lowest depths. 
Ob! how ! dreamed that I might spread my name 
(Once—once!) amongst a wide posterity, 
And build up a renown, like lasting brass ; 
And be hereafter told of, as a man 
Who sold his birthright (pleasure) for great fame— 
And now I die,—wither’d: yet will F die 
Bravely,—for 80 I lived. 

Infernal Halls! 
Ye everlasting halls of Grief and Shame! 
Where are your crowds, your shapes, your wild array 
Of demons, and Tartarian chivalry? 
Where are your Gods,—crown'd Sin and the gaunt Death, 
‘To herald-me?—I claim all sovereign pomp. 
For to your cloud-black kingdoms never came 
A mightier than to-day.——Ha ! look !—I see 
A flame of horsemen rush against the wind ; 
And bony crowds pass by with clattering feet ; 
Hydras and giants, and wide-gaping snakes ; 
And hissing dogs, and vultures that drop blood ; 
And the wild women with their crawling hair,— 
Avaunt!—and look! the enormous Briareus 
Comes, and foul Typhon drags his scaly train 
Here,—here !—Away !—Dash down your burning rain ! 
Stifle me,—slay me,—quick !— (he falls.) 

——O Lucifer! 

Prince of the morning, to thy radiant arms 
Take me, for now I die. To thee—(who wast 
Banished from all the Heavens to tread dark Hell) 
Star of a stormy world! alone I yield. . 
If there be pity left ’midst thy despair, 
Pity me. I have erred—and—dared—like thee, 
Ambition was my God ;—and it was thine. 


Pity me-~fallen——fallen. [Dies. 








ae 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tae fact of a father having married the lady betrothed 
to his eon, occurred in the case of Philip the [1 of Spain, 
and of D'Este, one of the Dukes of Ferrara. This fact I 
‘have borrowed, as well as the circumstance of the father 
condemning his son to death. In other respects, the 
Tragedy is, as far as I know, original. The character 
of the sensitive Mirandola, more particularly, is unbor- 
rowed. 

1 must not tet this opportunity pass of saying that ¥ 
owe much to Mr Macready, the tragedian, whose kind 
and valuable suggestions induced me to concentrate the 
incidents in the latter part of the play more than I had 
originally intended to do. 





DRAMATIS PERSON. 





Joun, Duke of Mirandola. 
Gurno, his Son, 
Hyvourro, Son of Isabella, 


ai | Briends of Guido. 
Gaznator, a Monk, 
Cyaro, 


Manco, an Innkeeper. 
Pgeano, Anoaga, Preno, Nobles, Servants, etc. 


Istnona, Duchess of Mirandola. 
TWanELLA, Sister of the Duke, 
Braraice, Wife of Marco. 


SCENE—At and near Mirandola, in Italy. 


Mivandola; 
A TRAGEDY. 








double before your time? She looks like Fine-ear, in 
the Fairy tale, who fistens to hear the grass grow. Bea~ 
trice! 
BEATRICE. 
Hark! don't you hear? 
MARCO. 

Hear? no: and yet~Ha! I do hear something now. 
Some travellers, I suppose : yes, they are now alinost 
close to us. They stop. Ali! there they are at the end 
of the orchard.—Go in, go in and prepare breakfast for 
them. There never yet was a traveller who had'nt 2 
good appetite. (Brataice goes in), A good clever girl 
that, thongh she talks more than she need at times; 
but, what!—there ’s no one perfect, Now if these 
gallants should be coming to the merry-making at 
Court, which was held yesterday, in lonar of the Duke's 
marriage that happened some time ago, why they ‘Il be | 
a day too late, that’s all.—So, who is this? 


ANRDEA enters. 


ANDREA. 
Are yon the landlord of this house? 
MARCO. 
Tam. 
ANDREA, 
The Duke's son, Lord Guido, is here on his way home 
from Naples. Get some refreshment ready, and be 


quick. 
MARCO. 
The Duke's son? 
ANDREA. 
Yes.—Why what ‘s the matter? The Duke's son, I said. 
MARCO. 
What, he who died? 
ANDREA. 


Died !—-Nonsense! how could he be here if hie died? he 
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ACT I. 
SCENE I. 
The Outer-yard of an Inn on the Road to Mirandola. 
Brataice enters from the Inn. 


k beATarcE. 
I thought I heard the.trampling of horses. Marco !— 
There aro so few travellers who pass this road, that really 
we must make the most of all who come. Hark! that 
was certainly a horse's step.—Mareo!—There, again : 
somebody is certainly coming. (She listens). 








fen Maaco enters. 


MARCO. 
By Saint Peter, this will be a rare day to go to sleep in. 
There '}] be nothing awake to day but the sun, and my 
tife. Why, Beatrice, what's the matter? Are you bent 


was only wounded. 
MARCO. 
Not dead? that's odd. Is he coming to the Court feast? 
ANDNRA. 
We ’ve heard of no feast, What is it for? Is any hedy 
married, or dead? 
MARCO. 
Hush? your master's here.—Beatrice! 


Gutwo, Casts, and Juri enter. 


rULI0, 
Ah! Signior Casti, you were gallant ever, 
Athome and in the field.—Here, fellow ; show 

} Our servants where the horses may be housed. 


Bgarnick enters. 


MARCO. 
I will, my Jord. 
J cAsTL. 
Take care of mine,—a grey. 
GUIDO. 
This is the prettiest girt that I have seen 
+ Since I left Naples. 
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BRATRICE. 
Ob! my lord. 
. CASTI. 

You have forgot poor Bayard. 

GuINO. 

No indeed. Good fellow, 
Go with this man, and he will show you where 
A berry-brown horse is panting, wet and white 
With foam.—Carlo ’s gone onwards? 
SERVANT. 
Yes, my lord. 

GUIDO. 
‘That horse—he is a friend of mine (the best 
That ever bore a man through blood and death); 
Take excellent care of him as you expect 
Requital. [Manco and Seavant exeunt. 

Thanks, good Casti, many thanks : 

Old Bayard too should thank you if he could. 

ULIO. 
Now, hostess, we are hungry travellers : go 
And strip your farder of its best : we come 
With desperate thoughts against it, 


GUIDO. 
Pretty hostess ! 
Are you the hostess of this pleasant place? 
BEATRICE. 
Yes, my lord, yes. 
ASTI. 
You make her blush, 
JULIO. 


No more.—Good hostess, hie thou in and quickly make 
‘The best of preparation ; we shall be : 
With thee anon. [Beararcs exit. 
. GUIDO. 
We shall come to thee soon. 
JULIO. 
Why, my dear lord, this peasant seems to take 
Your fancy. 
GUIDO. 
Oh! [like a pretty face 
At court or in a cottage. 
casTi. 
And in camp? 
GutDo. 
No; there one’s thoughts are taught to swerve 
from their more natural bent.—I hate the camp ; 
I hate it's noise and atiff parade,—it's blank 
And empty forms, and stately courtesy. 
Where between bows and blows, a smile and a stab, 
There ’s scarce a moment, Soldiers always live 
In idleness or peril ; both are bad. 
cast. 
I fear that you are right, indeed. 
IL10. 
How ! right! 
Guipo. 
lam— 
Give me an intellectual nobler life; 
Not fighting like the herded elephants, which, 
Beckon'd by some fierce slave, go forth to war, 
And trample in the dust their fellow brute. 
Bat let me live amongst high thoughts and smiles 
‘As beautiful as love; with grasping hands, 
And a heart that flutters with diviner life 
Whene’er my step is heard. 


[Een een de es ees eles 





JULIO. 


Why, what is this? 4 
CASTIL 
A picture of a happier lot, dear friend, 
Than you and I have known. 
sULIO, i 
Had I not seen 
You both fight bravely,—better than myself, 
I should have doubted you.—What ! rail at war— 
Bright-eyed Bellona?—Oh! for shame, for shame! 
I must forswear your company, my Jord. 
For me, I ike all folks who follow war, 
Down to the very suttler: } am even 
Friend to the commissary. 
GUIDO. 
Ay, when you run 
In debt. { 
cast. 
With empty pockets. 
Gutno. 


aes 


Or—or when 
He feasts his friends, 
cASTT. 
Or falls in love, and wishes 
To give a trifle to some girl. 
Gutpo. 
Indeed, he is too much addicted—while I speak, 
I grieve to talk thus of him— 
IULIO. 
Moral Lord! 
Oh! this is well. Go on; and, Signior, you 
Who smile but once a week (then not for joy),— 
*« You smile now; yet, you must remember (t is 
Scarce two years since), at Baiz, a pale girl, 
Who lived so much in private? 
cast. 
Spare her : nay, | 
She was unfortunate. a4 
JULIO. 
And you? 
GUIDO. 
Was kind. 
I know the story: touch not ou it now, 
It is a melancholy tale, fit only 
For the fire-side and winter : some dull day, } 
When the clouds leave a shadow on your brow, + 
1'Ml tell it to you. 
ASTI. 
Be content; I was 
Her friend,—a father, but no more : believe ’t. 
Julio, 
Must I! Well, be it:»—but this hostess stays ! 
A long time ere she summons us, methinks. i 
If 1 eat double ‘t is no fault of mine. 
I may as well go in,—and—— 


GUIDO. 
But be civil. 
Lo. 
Civil? ‘il be as loving. 
cast. 
Ay, and brief 7 


1 
| The reader is requested to observe that the passages between 4 
inverted conmas thus + » are omitted on the representation of | 


the Tragedy. 





ae 
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In your discourse. 
eUIDO. 
I shail keep watch o'er you. 
IULIo, 
And th’ hostess! 
Gulpo, 
Ay; over both wolf and lamb. 
[Jutto exit into the inn. 
cast, 
T never saw you in so gay a mood : 
Have you heard news? 
auipo. 
No;—no. 
casTl. 
I fear I’ve marred 
Your gaiety. 
GuIDo. 
Ah! no:'t was but a trick 
To cheat away sad folly.—I have heard 
Nothing : my courier never, as you know, 
Returned ; my letters are unanswer'd:—Fram 
My father (yet he was kind once) I might have borne 
This fearful silence; but from her—Oh! her 
Whom like a star 1 worshipp'd—Pshaw ! my eyes 
Are like a girl's to-day. I've no doubt 
But all is well. 





ASTI. 
T hope so. 
GUIDO. 
Ay; Lhope. 
‘Why should I fear?—you do not fear? you knéw 
Nothing, -good Caati, of my love? 
. CAST. 
Nothing : be calm. 
Gurbo. 
I know not how it is; 
«But a foreboding presses on my heart 
At times, until I sicken.—I have heard, 
And from men learned, that before the touch 
{The common, coarser touch) of good or ill,— 
That oftentimes a subtler sense informs 
Some spirits of the approach of * things to be.” 
Fate comes before its time ; like Hope or Fear 
Reverting on the soul, with surer aim, 
ASTI. 
‘What more?» 
GurDo. 
Oh! I've a deep dull sense of pain to come 
Clinging upon my heart. 
casts. 
So lovers talk; 
And feel, perhaps. « Suspense to them is a8 
A hideous ghost, changing its shape for ever. 
Thus, in wild evenings, children’s fears, you know, 
Shape devils out of shadows. »—Oh! be gay. 
Morning will soon be here, and she you sigh for 
Will smile these dreams away, 
sUIDO. 
May it beso! 
Let's talk no more of this at present.— Where 
Is Julio? 
casti. 
Likeliest by the cottage fire, 
Helping the pretty hostess, 
euIDo, 
+ Let ns go. 
You think, then, she—— 


casTr. 
Oh! think 

Not of her; save that she is fair and true. 
Stifle these fears : why, in some three hours hence 
You ‘Il see her. 

Gurn0. 

So I shall, indeed. 
CasTI. 
Let’s drink 

Her health in purest water. 

eurno. 

No: in wine. 

CAaTI. 
In wine, then, be it. High Falernian? 

GUIDO. 

Ay, 

In nectar. Why, methinks, these dreams of mine 
Are almost banished. 

CAsTI. 

With yourself remains 

The power todo't, Be ford of your own mind, 
The dread of evil is the worst of ill ; 
« A tyrant, yet a rebel, dragging down 
The clear-eyed judgment from its spiritual throne, 
And leagued with all the base and blacker thoughts 
To overwhelm the soul. » But come, our friend 
Waits, and—the pretty hostess, 








GUIDO, 
Thera: my hand 
Is firm ast is in battle. 
cASTI. 
So itis. 
Now then : nay, go you first. I'll follow. [Exeunt. 
SCENE Ii, 


4 Garden of the Duke's Palace. 
Tstpona, Isabetts, Hrpouiro. 


ISABELLA. 
Cheer thee, dear sister : nay—these mournful looks 
Shame all our smiles. 
HYPOLITO, 
Dear aunt! 
ISABELLA, 
‘Were I the Duke, 
I should be jealous of your grief. 
ISTDORA, 
Madam! 
ISABELLA. 
Indeed.—A jealous thing is happiness, 
And delicate too, for round it all must be 
Warm like itself and pleasant, else it flies, 
Like summer birds from winter. 
ISEDORA, 
Yesterday, 
j Its ceremony and toil have worn me down. 
Forgive me for it: I am scarcely used 
| As yet to your court splendors.—I shall be 
| A Duchess shortly, such as you could wish, 
{ I was not born, you know, 10 princely pomp, 
And it sits ill on me. Hypolito! 
Why are you sad, dear boy! 1 thought I was 
The only mocker bere. 
TSABELLA. 
"Wake, dreaming child! 
Your aunt, the Duchess, speaks to you, 
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HYPOLIToO. ‘ 
Dear lady. 
[ Takes Istpona’s hand, 
HIARELLA. 


A pretty gallant : s0,—in time he ‘ll breal 
A promise smoothly. 
ISIDOBA. 
T hope not; yet there are 
None of his faithless sex who cannot feign. 
ISABELLA. 
Except my brother? 
ISIDORA. 
Ay: except the Duke. 
But come, Hypolito ; I never hear 
Now how your falcon flies, nor of the barb 
Your uncle gave you.—How is this? it was 
A true Arabian, was it not? 
BYPOLITO. 
Indeed 
I scarcely know. I have not rid of late. 
ISABELLA. 
He keeps his chamber, like a languid girl, 
And reads romance.— Indeed, I seareely know—’ 
Why that was lisp'd forth like @ girl.—For shame! 
‘What do you know then, sirrah? 
BYPOLITO. 
? Oh! I know 
By heart, by heart, those gentle stories which 
My Aunt (before she was my Aunt) gave to me, 
And told me with a smile, such as I never 
Saw on her face again,~-' These lines were strung 
By frenzied Tasso whom a princess scorned, 
And these flew forth from Ariosto’s quill, 
And these sad Petrarch, who lamented long 
Laura his love, once writ; and some there were 
Inscribed by great Boceaccio’s golden pen, 
Mirthful and mournful, fit for every heart.” 
ISABELLA. 
A pretty list: and is this all you read? 
Oh! I must look to you.—The father comes ; 
In haste, it seems, 





Gugrator enters. 


Well, father? 

GHERALDI, 
The fair blessing of the day 
Rest on you all,-Madam, my duty bends 
Before you. 

ISIDORA. 
Tam thankful, father, for 

Your blessing. 

ISABELLA. 

Thanks, Gheraldi ; but you came 

In haste, Sir: how was this?’ Have any news 
Reached our so quiet place? 


BYPOLITO. 
I do not like the book you gave me, father. 
ISABELLA. 
Silence !—You do nvt answer, father, How! 
ISIDORA. 


Come here, Hypolito, come. 
[Isinona and Hyeourro talk apart. 
ISABELLA. 
In your look 
Tread a—something that | would not read. 
The Duchess hears us not ; you need not drop 


Your eyes thus cautiously. Speak freely to me; 
What is ’t? 
GHERALDI. 
Be patient, Madam: you will need 


Great store of patience, Guido—— 
ISABBLLA. 
Ha! speak lower.—Hypolito! 
\ BYPOLITO, 
Talk kindly to me. 
ISABRLLA. 


Well; 
Kiss me, and now begone:: the father has 
Some words for me. Perhaps, dear sister, you —— 
ISIDORA. 
I was about to leave you, 
ISABELLA. 
Do not think 
I wish that: but some business, such as you 
Would think but tedious, calls me hence. 
1stpoRa. 
Farewell! 
[Istoons and Hypourro exeunt. 
ISABELLA. 
Father, if I ean read your mind (and now 
I ought to read it), you have news will call 
My spirie into action :—Is it 60? 
Well! Ican act. How J can think, you know. 
How I will give my cunning force, and weave 
The subtle threads of many a project ‘round 
My victim's brain, thou—thou shalt see. 
GHERALDI. 








Thave 

Not told my news, 

TSADELLA. 

I see it ere you speak, 

It is of Guido : he has then discovered ? 

GHERALOT. 
Not so. 

TSABELLA, 

Then all is well. 
GHERALDI. 
Why, still not so. 

He has not yet discovered — 

ISABELLA. 

Father, speak. 

Am I to guess and guess and still mistake, 
While you, with all the tidings on your tongue, 
Keep all from me? What you know, boldly speak. 

GUERALDI. 
Lord Guido, then, is welt: that is some news; 
For when we last heard of him, he lay sick 
Upon his bed at Naples. 

TSABELLA. 

Yes,—go on. 

GHERALDI. 
He knows not of his father’s marriaye yet : 
But heing impatient at the silence which 
His 'sidora, and his father kept, 
He left the South (forgetting smaller ifls) 
And comes straight to Mirandola! 

ISABELLA. 

Indeed! 

He must be stopped. 

GRERALDI. 

He should have been, had I 
Known of his coming ; but he is here already. 
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ISABELLA. 
What! not arrived ? 
GHERALDI. 
In two hours hence he ‘Il stand 
Before his father, 
ISSBELLA. 
Has the Duke yet learned 
His coming. 
GUHERALDI. 
No: I've kept the secret; but 
It must be known, and quickly. 
ISABELLA. 
And those letters— 
Those letters of the Duke; they never reached 
Guido at Naples—of this you are sure! 
GHERALDI, 
Never ; nor those he wrote unto the Duke, 
Except that one first telling that he lived ; 
(Dead Gaspero was an honest knave to us—) 
I hold them safe : for in them. lies my life. 
ISABELLA, 
Why then go bravely to the Duke ; 
And tell him Guido comes: tell him, at once, 
‘That all the bright tears Isidora shed, 
Dropped for his son. - 
GHERALODI. 
Ha! but J cautioned her 
( Because the Duke was jealous) when she lieard 
‘That he still lived and loved her, to conceal 
The name of Guido.—Haw shall this be answered ? 


ISABELLA. 
Who can betray? Why did she marry him? 
GHERALDI. 
Nay,—'t was her mother’s want— 
ASABELLA. 


‘Well, well: now gu 
Unto the Duke (1 know his humour well) 
And tell this, Of his marriage you can say —— 
GARRALDI. 
What? 
ISABELLA, 
You can hint that haply Guido may 
Clothe him in ignorance,—perhaps pretend 
He wrote to say he lived, and so forth : ha? 
‘Tell him of Guido's friendship for those men— 
Those men who did rebel : and you cau show 
How good a casnist you are, father, when 
A doubt springs up; and you can pour a balm 
(You have both sting and honey, like the bee) 
Sf there be need, and—pshaw! T school my master. 
GBERALDI. 
You flatter, gracious lady: you are still 
A keen diplomatist: you surely cannot 
Need my poor service. 
ISABELLA, 
What is this?—Gheraldi! 
What is it you ask? 
GAERALDI. 
Nothing: no, though you satd—— 
ISABRLLA, 
Teay so still: my interest at Rome 
Is great as ever. You shall have, be sure, 
The Cardinal’s bat, when old Galotti dies. 
GURRALDI. 
Have I your word for this? 


ISABELLA. 
Sir, be content; 

I give my honourable word. 

GHERALDI. 

Enough. 

ISABELLA. 
And now farewell, Be careful, Sir; 
Ay, and successful, and the conclave shall 


Have its most subtle spirit to boast of yet. (Bait, 
GHEAALDI. 

Dear lady, fare you well.—Now for the Duke. 

He is as shifting as the April wind : 

And how to break this news I know not. Guido 


By this has got my letter, and knows that 

His love is here; no more, And now—and now, 
Shall I go on? Pshaw! rather shall I doubt? 

Do ¥ not see those earthly gods mine own, 

Power, wealth, high reputation ? (holy cheat!) 

Like dazzling sun-beams on my stricken eye 

They blind, yet lead me onwards. I shall be 

A Cardinal; Aye, Pope perhaps, What more 

Need I to teach me wisdom? Now for the Duke. [Exit. 





SCENE NI. 
The Duke's private chamber. 
Doxs and Isinona discovered—the Duxx writing. 
Cunto waiting. 


DUKE. 
Here; send this pacquet, my good Curio, 
Unto our brother Mantua: this dispatch 
Unto Modena, You have nothing else 
To speak of 
cunro. 
Nothing, gracious Sir. 
DURE, 
Farewell. 
Yet stay, if—no, "t was nothing: fare you well. 
[Cunro exit. 
Forgive me that I thus neglect you, love. 
—Why, my dear Isidora, yesterday 
Has worn you to a shadow. 


TSIDORA. 
Oh! nat so. 
DUKE. 
Ia faith it has.— Dear girl, 1 know you hate 
‘These empty pageantries. Jove! so do I. 


I'd rather be in battle, and weighed down 
By steel and iron than by these idle gauds. 
But we must play our part, my sweet one, in 
This silly world, Could I order things here, 
Half of the moon I'd waste in war: the rest 
Id give to Cupid. 
1SIDORA. 
So: not all to love then? 
DURE. 
Why, no—yet I am wrong; for Oh! with you 
Who could desert the chamber for the camp? 
NotI. I would be with you ever—ever. 
ISTDORA, 
That were too long. 
DUKE. 
Too long, my Isidora? 
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1SIpORA. 
Ay: ‘Ever’ is a long time, my dear lord : 
Love has no such eternity, 
DUKE, 
Indeed! 
istpOBa. 
Indeed, 't isso. Life even has its end; 
And love cannot be longer sure than life. 
DUKE. 
It is: or else 't is nothing.—Did I think 
That in the narrow limit of this world 
Sweet love were hound—« Did J fear that beyond 
These earthly harriers (which our winged thoughts 
Still strive to over-fly, and still in vain), 
Love were no resident,» | would—but you— 
You are a traitor to the rose-crown’d God. 
1 Il Kiss you in revenge. 
IstDOMA. 


You should not punish 
One who is ignorant only. 


puxg. 
Punish! How! 
Will that be punishment? I said that I 
Would kiss you, love. 
Istpoaa. 
know it—in revenge. 
DURE. 
Trae; in revenge. Revenge is bitter sweet: 
And in its rich completion lies as well 
Gall as oblivious balm: a paradox 
OF passion is revenge. "Tween you and me, 
Fair Isidora, let it never live. 
ISIDORA, 
T hope not, Sir. 
DUKE, 
Mt shall not. Mark! I speak 
More boldly here than you. 1 know my heart : 
And yours too can I read. 
Istpona. 
What! read my heart? 
DUK. 
T spoke in jest: you tremble: I am calm 
(You see 't) as conscious love—-or fate—or death. 
1siDONA, 
1"m often thus: pray take no heed of it, 
You trembled too, I thought. 


> DUKE. i 
Feel that I do not, 
[Pute out his hand. 
ISIDORA. 


Idid not note your hand, but through your voice 
‘There ran a tremulous chord which made me—think. 
DuKg. 

OF what? 
ISIDORA. 
That you were angry: nothing more. 
DUKE. 
Oh! then you far mistake me. I am not 
A leaf blown to and fro by every breath: 
Jam as stedfast as the oak ;—ay, more, 
« As little to be shook or turned aside 
From my vowed purpose as the based rock, 
Which when the blasts of thundering winter tear 
The pines away from their strong rifted holds, 
Looks calmly as though ‘t were sunshine still,—and 
smiles.» 


FSIDORA, 
Tam glad you are so calm. 
puKs. 
Why are you glad—why glad, 
My Isidora? You can ne'er have cause 
To dread my anger? 
IS1DORA. 
Oh! ¥ hope not. 
DUER. 


Could never dread me, Isidora? 
ISIDORA. 
Never. 
For never could I do you wrong, my lord. 
DUKE, 
My own sweet love! Oh! my dear peerless wife! 
By the blue sky and all its crowding stars 
T love you better—Oh! far better than 
Woman was ever loved, There's not an hour 
OF day or dreaming night but am with thee: 
There ’s not a wind but whispers of thy name, 
And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon. 
But in its hues or fragrance tells a tale 
OF thee, my love, to thy Mirandola. 
Speak, dearest Isidora, can you love 4 
As I dot Can—but no, no; I shall grow 
Foolish if thus I talk. You must be gone, 
You must be gone, fair Isidora, else 
The business of the Dukedom soon will cease. 
I speak the truth, by Dian. Even now 
Gheraldi waits without (or should) to see me. 
In faith, you must go: one kiss, and so, away. 
ISIDORA, 
Farewell, my lord. 
DUEK, 
We'll ride together, dearest, 
Some few hours hence. 
ISTIOORA. 
Just as you please ; farewell! 
[Exit. 
DUKE. 
Farewell! With what a waving air she goes 
Along the corridor. How like a fawn; 
Yet statelier.—Hark! no sound however soft 
(Nor gentlest echo) telleth when she treads; 
But every motion of her shape doth seem 
Hallowed by silence. Thus did Hebe grow 
Amidst the Gods, a paragon: and thus—~ 
Away! I’m growa the very fool of love. 


Counto enters. 


curio. 
The father— 

DUKE. . 

Bid him come. [Cuato exit. 
I never saw 

My beauty look so well; « the summer light 
Recomes her, though she shames it, being so fair. 
Methinks I’ve cast full twenty years aside, « 
And am again a boy. Every breath 
OF air that trembles through the window bears 
Unusual odour.» 


Guenatot enters. 


Welcome, father, welcome: 
If you have any good to ask, be quick, 








MIRANDOLA. 
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For f am bountiful to-day. The tide 
Of my free humour cannot last—nor ought, . 
Else should I soon be beggar'd. What’s i’ the air?— 
Some subtle spirit runs through all my veins. 
Hope seems to ride this morning on the wind, 
And joy outshines the sun. Why, what is this? 
GHEBALDI. 
My gracious lord! 
DUKE. 
Speak out. Your tone is cold 
As the ringing sound a footstep strikes from out 
The frosted earth, Fam like spring, rejoicing. 
Father, J hate these mournful moods : I hate ’em. 
‘Be joyful, Sir, or look so, 
GHEBALDI. 
j My dear lord, 
IT have some news, which, while this spirit lasts, 
L almost fear to tell, "T will strike cold on 
Your mind, my lord; but—but it must be told. 
Your son, my lord —— 
: DURE. 
How! well; go on. 
GHERALDI, 
Lord Guido will be here, my lord, within 
An hour. 
DUKE. 
Again, Sir,—speak again. 
GHEBALDI. 
Your son, 
Lord Guido will be here within this hour. 
DUKE. 
I'm glad to hear it. 
He wees little ceremony : well! 
Now learned you this? 
GHERALDI. 
His courier has arrived, 
Who left him scarce two hours ago: he then 
Was coming hither straight, 
DURR. 
Has he not written? 
GHERALDI. 
He has not; but—(and this indeed seems strange), 
Ilis eervant says—though this must be surmise— 
That his young master still is ignorant of 
Your highness’ marriage. 
DUKE. 
: That ‘impossible! 
I wrote to him twice—more. 
GuERALpI. 
Yes, Sir; bat—— 
‘DUKE. 
But what? 
Speak ! 
GHERALDI. 
Did your highness ever hear the name 
O' the friend the Duchess mourned 80? 
DUKE. 
Never: she 
Wiehed not to tell it; 80, although my mind 
Dislikes such secrets, | have never asked. 
GHERALDI. 
f} Lord Guido then never confided his— 
Attachment to you ? 


DUKE. 


His—his? Never. 





GHERALDI. 


Never? 
pure, 
Never. I feel a fainmess o'er me. Never. 
Did he—did he— 
GHERALDI. 
Another time, my lord, 
As to your son’s return—— 
DUKE. 
Monk! I must have your answer. 
GuEaaLor. 
Well: 1 have heard 


Let's speak of this. 


My lord, that he—— 
DUKE. 
T listen: go on. 
GHERALDI. 


That he 
Once loved the Duchess, 


DUKE. 
How! great Heaven! am ¥ 
Awake? 
GHRRALDI. 
I would not have disclosed this tale 
To your Highness, but—— 


DUKE. 
Be silent, Can it be 
‘That he (I know not what I say) has been 
Deceived ? 
GHERALDI. 


Your Highness wrote to him before 
Your marriage ?—No, 
DUKE. 
No; not before 't: we thought 
That he was dead ; yet when the news (glad news: 
T chought it), came that still he lived, 1 sent 
Direct to Naples. 
GHERALDI. 
True? by Gaspero, 
DUKE, 
But wherefore,—nay, how was’t you dared conceal 
From me that he had loved her? Speak to that, 
GHERALDI, 
I thought it a boyish fancy, soon to change. 
Yet that he Joved her once (madly) T can 
Avouch. 
DUKE. 
Ne is not apt to change. 
GUSNALDI. 
Why that— 
When first I knew he had not written home, 
Struck on my mind, 1 own it, 
buxs (aside). 
—Upon mine 
You should not 
*T was a fault. 
GHERALDI. 


It falls as cold as winter. 
Have kept it from me, 


Nay, Sir— 

DUKE. 
O Heaven! had 1 but known for whom those tears 
Were shed ;—but still she weeps : Ah! wherefore still ? 
Ue is alive. 

GHERALDI. 
My lord! 
DUKE. 
Perhaps he comes 
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Here to reproach, or make a show of grief : DUKE. 








Perhaps—Did you not speak? Go to him, good Gheraldi. Leave us. 
GHERALDI. [Canco exit. 
Yes, Sir; your son—— | Receive him, father, and before he comes 
DUKE. To me, inform him (mark if honestly 
Did I not watch him through his headstrong youth; He take the news), that 1 am married.—When 
This faule forgiving and forgetting that— ‘You have told this, say that I wish his presence : 
His friendship with that false Vitelli, whom Yet, first announce him ; so I may learn how far 
T hate as I hate shamce—his strange request His soul is bent to cunning. 
For those three rebels (that was never cleared), GHERALDI. 
Marni, Saletto, Rossi? you know this. Tam gone. 
GHERALDI. DUKE. 
If 1 might but advise— Take good note, Sir. 
DUKE. GEERALDI. 
Be dumb, Sir. I Twill. 
Can be my own good counsel. Did J not DURE. 
Write, and so kindly too? « Did—did he come Be sure you do! 
Quite straight from Naples? [Exeunt separately. 
GHERALDT. 
Yes, my lord; hear 
He only staid at Count Vitelli’s house; ACT Il. 


And there not long. 
DUKE. SCENE IL. 
At Count Vitell?s? He 


Con never pass that traitor’s den. What spell A Sonertyard before tie Tales: 





Doth drag him there? Guenator. 
GUERALDt. QRERALDI. 
None that I know of, Sir, He must not see the Duchess yet. These scenes 
But,» May I now advise? If aught be wrong Of tears and quarrel but ill suit a court; 
Tonching Vitelli’s friendship with your son And the Duke loves decorum.—Now have } 
(Though I hope nothing is wrong), or—or if Been confidant to father, and to son,—- 
He loves the Lady Isidora still, ———— To her (by virtue of my calling)—her, 
DUKE. And the proud Isabella. Had [not 
Death ! thou false monk !—Sir, if your tongue but utter | A cowl, I fear a blush at times might tell 
A word of that—What ! love her? love! A story. Guido knows his love is here ; 
GHERALDI. (Thus much I've written to him), but that she 
T meant———— | Is Duchess here, he knows not : s0,—he comes. 
DUKE. Gurpo (without). 
‘You said he loved. Ha! ha!—well, as you please: I shall expect you. 
GHERALDI. 
Did 17 pray pardon me. Guivo enters, and is passing over in haste. 
This news bas ruffled me, my lord. J beg GHERALDT. 
That you'll forget. My mouth is filled today My Jord! lord Guido! 
With errors. GUIDO, 
DURE. Ha! Gheraldi, you? 
Yet should he indeed love her? Where ‘s Isidora? fs my father well? 
SEPEAEDE: GHEBALDI. 
If then, my lord, your son should but pretend Your father bids —— 
To love, and urge you to injustice———— Guwmo. 
DUE. : 1°il see him presently : 
Ma! But where ’s my love? 
That’s well—well thought of. Oh! there's many a knave GHERALDI. 
About me (that I feel) too ready still He has commanded me-~-— 
To second old Vitelli’s bloody hand. suipo. 
Can he be foe to me? I will not think it. Not now, not now. 
Yet I'll be calm, and wary. Where is she? 
GRBEALDI, GHERALDI. 
Some one comes. First, hear the Duke's message; nay. 
CARLO enters. GuIDo, 
susie | Now by my soul, Ishall be angry with yon. 
Your Highness! Say to your lord some ten,—five minutes hence, 
puxg, I'll seek him ia his study. You oppress me. 
Speak ! What do you mean that thus you shake your head 
CARLO. In silence—or is 't sorrow ?—Ha! she ‘s dead? 
Lord Guido will be here GHERALOL. 


Almost--——-— { Not so, my lord. 


DRAMATIC SCENES. 








GuIpO. 
Why, all is well then ;—yet 

{What do you mean?) you seem to mock my joy, 
| And lay a leaden hand upon the wings 
" Of all my hopes.—Oh! Isidora, where, 

Where are you loitering now when Guido's here? 
. By the bright god of love, [ ‘ll punish you, 
, Adler, and press your rich red lips until 
The colour flies, 


GBERALDI. 
My lord : nay, do not frown. 
Ihave a story of deep interest, Sir. 
It is my duty (my ead duty now), 
To break unto your ear some tidings. 
Guino. 
Quick! 
GHERALDI. 
Your father, my dear lord, is married. 
euIDO. 
So!—— 
GHERALDI. 
‘| Reasons of state— 
eUIDO, 
Keep ‘em, good Monk, I have no stomach now 
For any food but love. 
GBRAALDT. 
Strong reasons did induce my lord {°t was when 
You were reported dead) to seek a bride. 
He left the common course that monarchs use, 
And chose from out the land he govern’d, one 
Who might have shamed the world. 


GUIDO. 
That was not well, 
At least. 
GUERALo. 
T mean she was 80 fair, my lord. 
GUIDO, 
T mark you, Well? 
GHEBALDI. 


My lord your father (urged 
By some state policy, and fearful lest 
'| Your death should snap the link your friendship formed 
“Tween him, and Count Navarro,)— 
euiDo. 
Chose his daughter? 
GHERALDI. 
Not; not—not thus. 
Gurpo. 
How then ? Speak ! is my heart 
Bursting ? What is ‘tI fear? My very soul 
Is sick, and full of some dismay, as though 
Fate were upon me. If—I dare not ask: 
I dare not, though a word would end it all. 
Gheraldi! no, no, no: silence awhile: 
I will not hear thee now. Oh! heaven and earth! 
If it were so—it cannot be: it shall not. 
Yet if it were—— Oh! Isidora, you, 
What yuu—She is as constunt as the stars 
That never vary, and more chaste than they. 
Forgive, forgive me that I slander thee 
Even in dreams, Gheraldi, now I'tl listen, 
nd you shail tell your tale. Iwas a fool 
Just now. Forgive me, father:—now. 





GRERALDI. 
Yeaid your father did desire a bride 


| From ont his realm. Navarro's daughter then 
| Was woo'd : now she is married; but he had 
Two nieces. 
cutne. 
Ay, Isee"t. My father saw 
‘The lady Julia : yes, I see how ‘t was; 
It was so, was it not? 
GHERALDI. 
He saw her there. 
GuIDo. 
Ay, ay : she was a pretty girl when Jast 
{ was at home: and so he married her? 
GMERALDI. 
He saw them both, Sir, with a favouring eye. 
‘The lady Isidora then in tears—— 
Guin. 
True; they might not become her : yet she’s fair. 
When joy is in her eye ’t is like the light a 
Of Heaven: blue, deep and ethereal blue. 
T would not wish a wife more beautiful ; 
And, were she but a Saint, I’d worship her, 
Sad Isidora! Did thine eyes indeed 
Shower diamond drops for me? My gentle love! 
« But Guido (thine) is come at last to kiss 
The tears away for ever. Happiness 
Looks out to find thee ; shall it look in yain? 
GHERALDI. 
May I proceed, my lord? 
GusDo, 
Thad forgot. 
Where were we? 
GHERALDI. 
1 was telling that» Your father 
Saw Count Navarro's nieces, and preferr'd 
‘The elder. 


GurDo. 
You—you said he married Julia. 
GHERALDI. 
No, my lord: no. 
GuIDo. 


Whom then? it cannot be, 
GHERALOT. 
My lord! [~~ 
auto, 
Monk! speak ont: Curse on my trembling. 
One word—a single word. Now:—though your breath 
Carry damnation (as I think it does) 
To every hope of mine, be quick, quick.—Now. 
Stun me with sorrow, lest I feel too much, 
And slay thee. What's her name—my father’s bride? 
GHRRALDI. 





"T is Isidora. 
GUIDO. 
Thou has done ‘t. 
| GHERALDI. 
My ford! 
Look up, my lord! So—there: you ‘re very pale. 
Nay, for your father’s sake. 
GUIDO. 
Ha! ha! ha!ha! 
GHERALDI. 
| Lord Guido! I—Gheraldi—speak to you. 
Oh! well: I see you know me now. Not 60. 
Nay, took more cheerfully.— You ‘re better now? 
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GUIDO, 
Thou—thou knew’st all my love. Thou busy priest— 
GHEBALDI. 
My lord. 
evrno, 


Thon pander to my father’s wish 
{He is no father, 1 disown him), Thou— 
Thou busy meddling Monk, 
GHEMALDI. 
My lord, my lord, 
This is not well! 
eurpo. 
Away! my mother? Oh! my mother was 
As pure as purity. 1 will not talk 
Of her who is—yct oh! what pity ’t is 
That one 80 fair should now be full of blots, 
And that a face which love had breathed upon 
Should now be scarred all over. Once, § thought 
That in her eyes (how beautiful they were!) 
Her soul shone out. 
GHERALDI. 
if you will let me speak— 
cura. 
But she is grown a harlot in my sight. 
‘What! married to my father, to my father! 
What! smile upon the son, and wed the sire, 
Because—there 's some strange cause. What blinding 
spell 
Is there a0 hung between us and the Moon; 
That dims the sights of women? There 's a cause : 
T dare not guess: E will not. 
GBRRALDI, 
May 3 speak ! 
Gurbo. 
Father Gheraldi, you have done your errand. 
Tell the Duke of Mirandola, his Son 
Is now at ease,—Suy that the news at first 
Was somewhat stirring: but that he—ay, he 
Forgives—forgets ; no, never, never can 
That son forget that all his life was blighted. 
Say what you will, Sir. 
GHERALDI. 
But your father, now, 
Expects you. 
eurDo. 
I'm too gallant, Sir; so tell him. 
Til pay my duty to the Duchess first; 
Unto my—mother, since it must be so: 
And when we have discuss'd some words, why then 
I'll meet him. No more words, Sir.—Now, farewell! 
[Exeunt at different sides. 


SCENE Il. 
A Hall in the Palace. 
Enter Ssapztta, meeting Casts and Junto. 


ISABELLA, 
Welcome unto Mirandola. 

CAsTI. 

Many thanks. 
ISABELLA, 

Ah! Signior Julio! give you welcome, Sir. 

IBLIO. 
«T thank yon, Madam, thank you heartily. 
A little leisure is welcome even to me. 





ISABRELA. 
You have not lost your spirits in the wars? 
SUEIO. 
No, Madam, much the same; I ’m still, at least, 
Your servant ever. 
“ISABELLA. 
Oh! Sir,» we shall try 
Your gallantry to-day: the Duke hath ordered 
A feast in honour of his son.—Count Casti, 
You ‘ve seen my brother? 
castt. 
Madam? 
ISABELLA. 
You are wrapt 
In study, Sir: some fosse, or countersearp, 
Or siege, or ambuseade then filled your brain. 


CAsTr. 
No, Madam, none. 
ASABELLA. 
Brief answer.—-Have you seen 

My brother yet? 

cAstT. 

Thaye not. 
ISABELLA. 
He will be 

Rejoiced to see you. Ah !—yes, it is he. 

JULIO. 
Faith, ‘t is the Duke: he looks more young than ever. 

CasTI. 
Now, to my mind, his eye is filled with care. 

Duxs enters. 

DUR. 
Ha! gentlemen, and friends, I’m glad to see 
Such faces at Mirandola. 

CASTI. 

My lord, 

We are your son’s companions. 4 

DUKR. 


So I hear: 
Therefore, ye are more welcome, Signior [To Jutio}. I 
Have heard of your good acts, Your sword is dulled 
With carnage, 1am told. Fair faces here 
Have smiled, and gentle hearts have wished you well, 
JULIO. 
My lord! 
DUKE. 
Indeed I hear "t was so. | 
ISABELLA. 
T is true. 
DUKE. 


Signior, your deeds have filled the mouth of fame, 
And you too have admirers; none more true 


Than 5. [Takes Castr's hand. 
cast. 
My lord, you do me honour. 
DUKE. 
Sir, 


I do myself much honour thus to take 
A gond man by the hand. You are not all 
Soldier, and yet enough: I do not love 
All courtier ; 1 myself, you know, was once 
Something (not much) o’ the soldier. 

JULIO, 


oh!— } 


castr. : 
My lord, 
‘You have fought bravely; that the world well knows. 











MIRANDOLA. 








JELIo. 
Your foes especially, my lord. 
ouxg. 
Oh! no. 
T drew the sword for pastime: you for right. 
Shall 1 not sce my son? 
ISABELLA. 
He will he here 
Speedily. 
JULIO. 
If J am right, I saw him talk 
Just now with the confessor, old Gheraldi. 
TIL bid him come to you. 
DUKE, 
Not so : stay, Sir. 
Tl wait for my son’s leisure. He is tired, 
Perhaps, and his too sensitive nature asks 
Some quiet ere he sees me.—You have been 
With him throughont the war, Sir, have you not? 
casTh. 
T have, my lord. 
URE. 
I mean, attached to the same 
Battalion? 
casts. 
"T was eo. 
DURE, 
‘Was he sad, or gay? 
ASTI. 
He has a natural gaiety that sits 
Pleasantly on him, when no ill’s at hand: 
But he is soon depressed, and latterty—-—— 
DUKE, 
‘Well? latterly—you stop. 2 
{Isapenta draws Jvuto aside. 
casti. 
Of late, 
He has been ill (wounded, you know), and grief— 
Some secret sorrow wearing down his heart, 
Has paled his cheek, and thinned it: and at times, 
I've seen him fretted much beyond his custom. 
DUKE. 
Indeed! then muat it be 
The sun (there is no cause beside),—the sun 
Hath burnt these humours on him, and perhaps 
Quickened the wholesome current of his blocd, 
‘Till it outruns its channels: « then, you know, 
Come fevers, and in the abused brain 
Distraction; so, before the sight diseased 
Shadows will etalk, and ghosts of unreal ills, 
Filling the bloated fancy till it bursts: 
These things I know,»>—But Guido——? 
casi. 





Oh! he will 

Grow fresh again, now that his father’s arms 
Are open. 

JULI0, 

And his love's. 
DUKE. 
True, Signior,—as you say. 

I see Gheraldi--—-True; my arms are open. 
Excuse me, Signior Casti ; i shall soon 


See you again. Once more I bid you weleome. 
You will not fail my banquet. 
casrr. 
‘We are much 


Honoured, my ford. ° 


My lord, we———— 
ISABELLA. 
} Come, Signior, you'll go with us; 

I have some things to say. 
| oF 
Why doth the Friar loiter? Sirs, farewell ! 

JULIO. 

| We take our leave, my lord. 

[ Exeunt Isapetua, Justo, and Casti, 

DURE. 

He motions and retires.—Well, for the present 
1 must shake hands with patience, and be still. 
hhe day is lowering. What a beaming morn 
It was (ay, so was mine); and vow the clouds 
Mang roued about like some fierce accident 
Which comes upon us as we think to reach 
Safely our home.»—Now,—shonld this bey have been 
Cheated—it cannot be ; old Gaspero, 
When he returned to die, gave fair account 
OF the delivery of my letters. —When 
I see him I will look into his soul : 
And yet, whene'er ¥ sev him 
(True son of dead Bianca), her pale smile 
And scornful eye shoot through my very heart, 
I would that [ could think he meant me fair ; 
Why should I think him guilty—is he not 
My son? Ah! did ] mean hie Mother fair? 
And yet my will has made him now my heir? 
Passing my Sister's son.—Can he still Love her? 
Ha! the Monk passes. So, now for the news. 


| ULI. 
| 








{Exit. 





SCENE III. 
dn Apartment of the Duchess, 


Istpona enters, 
1S1DORA, 

He comes, he comes; and I must see him, too, 
Oh! that I must.—Not yet.—I must, I must, 
Hark! no, it is not he: It is my heart, 
itnot burst? My throat is full and choking. 
! look upon me now, and save me!—Save! 
He ‘Il come and curse me—and it wilt be good; 
For I have stolen his heart away, and flung 
Mine own to ruin.—Ruin! Oh! that ¥ 
Couid tell him all about my cruel tot, 
And how I was betrayed, and lost for ever. 
That Monk advised me---Oh ! no more of that. 
Ha! some one comes. 







Gurpo enters. 


curpo (after a pause). 
Madam, I come to pay 





My duty to you. 





pou. 
Welcome; you are weleame. 

eutne. 
T come to see how well ber bridal dress i 
Becomes the Duchess of Mirandole. 


1stD0RA. 

You have been welt, I hope? | 

GUIDO. ! 

Since when! , 

asDoRA. | 

Since you— { 

You and } parted. | 
3 
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Guipe. 
That ’s a long time, now. 

Thave forgot : how is ’t that you remember? 

IsIDOBA- 
J—1—Oh! pity me. 

euro. é 

Veep, lady, weep. 

Tears {yet they 're bitter) purify the soul, 
But your's is fair?—I know they ease the heart. 
Mother! 

1SIDORA- 

Oh! Guido,—cruel, eruct, cruel! 
euino (aside). 

By Ieaven, my courage heyins to fail; and 1 
Grow womanish. Now let me wring her heart, 
As she wrung mine.—Ah! there she weeps away 
Almost to dissolution. How she hends, 
Like one who sickens with remorse or love; 
And she, perhaps, has been betrayed.—Alas! 
Poor Isidora! 


ISIDORA, 
Ah!—you spoke?—you spoke? 
GUIDO. . 
"T was nothing. 
ISIDOBA. 


Nothing? Jt was all to me. 
*T was happiness— no, that is gone : t was Hope: 
“T was pardon, Oh! my lord (Guido no more), 
What have I done that you can use me thus? 
J would not for the world, for all the world, 
Put you to such great sorrow. 
Guipo. 
Shall I tell yon? 
IStDOBA. 
Yes. 
Guino. 
Listen to me, then. When you were young— 
You are young still, and fair; the more’s the pity : 
But in the time [ speak of, you were just 
Burating froin childhood—with a face as fair 
‘As though you had look’d in Paradise, and caught 
Tus early beauty: then, your smile was soft, 
Aa Innocence before it learns to love. 
And yet a woman's passion dwelt within 
Your heart, as warm as Love.—But I am wrong ? 
wipoma, 
Oh! no, FI loved— 
GUIDO. 
Indeed? 
ISIDORA. 
Indeed, indeed. 
Guipo. 
Well!—There was one who loved you too. 
‘That every hope he had rested on you. 
He worshipped you, as Idols are adored 
In countries near the sun, He gave his heart 
So absolutely up, that had he thought 
Then, that you would desert him, he ’d have slain 
Himself before you. You were his home, his heaven, 
His wealth, his light, his mind, and life substantial. 
But then he went away to the fierce wars 
(His honour was pledged for it), and he left 
You with an oath upon your soul behind. 
°T was said he died— 


He said 


1s1D0RA. 
One said he saw you fall. 


GUIDO. 
was said he died, and that she grieved awhile, 
Jn virgin widowhood far him. At last, 
A Duke—a reigning Duke, with wintry hair, 
And subtle spirit, and—without a heart, 
Came wooing to her, and so—you do not heed me— 
And so she dried her tears, and (though the youth 
Wrote that be lived), she langh’d, and left the son, 
To marry with the father. 

IstDoRA. 
And you wrote 





To me? 

Gurno. 

To you, and him. 
ISIDORA. 
I feared 't was so. 

« Now Heaven help me; for I'm wound about ~ 
By their strong toils, and there is noescaping: 
Oh! fam worn, and broken down by grief.» 
I dare not hope that you'll believe me, yet 
That letter, Guido—Oh, I never knew it! 
I had no letter—saw no letter. 

culo. 

What! 

T wrote to you from Naples; from my bed 
Where I lay languishing, by Gaspero, 
My father's servant. Why, | wrote—(has there 
Been cozening here!)—unto my father ; he 
Will not deny ’t, Where is that slave? 

1SIDORA. 
Gaspero? He is dead. 

Guibo. 
He was my father's servant. Could he be 
Unfaithful? No. 





ISIDORA. 
Your futher prized him much. 
Oh! it is too clear: we are both undone, 
GUIDO. 
It may be;—nay, it is. Bat, ere I sink, 
1 will be righted some way, or revenged. 
What! does he think to cleat me now, and wear 
His prize abroad so boldly—befare me? 
I'l have revenge. 
IStDORA. 
He is youe father, Guido. 
Nay— 
GUIDO, 
F disown him. He has lost his son. 
Some parents shut their children from their homes 
(Young boys and gentle girls), but I abjure 
My father in his age : let him go down 
Into his grave alone. 
ISIDORA. 
Do not incense him. 
GUIDO. 
Whom? 
ISLDORA. 
The Duke, 
GuIDo. 
You're right. 
Call him no more my father. No; I'll talk 
‘As one man with his equal; or, perhaps, 
I may wear something of superior scorn, 
And drop a word or two of charity; 
But that will be for thy sake, my poor girl! 
Nay, dry your tears; and let us part awhile, 












MIRANDOLA. 








1siDoRA. 
Farewell. 

Gurpo. 

Oh! not farewell yet. 

To see the Duke. 


Tbutgo 
When shall we meet again? 
ISIDORA. 
‘We must not; yet— 
GUIDO. 
We will, we will, once more. 
ISIDORA. 
Hark !—hush ! your father comes. 
Gurdo. 
Why, that is well, 
Wee will (I'm glad of 't) say at once good morrow, 
Without more ceremony. 
IsIDORA. 
No; sot now, 
Not now, I cannot bear it.—Nay, for me. 
euro. 
‘That ix a charm I cannot disobey. 
1S1D0RA. 
Quick, quick, he comes! 
euro. 
We'll mect again, Remember! 
[Isip. exit. 
Conto enters. 
Well, Sir? 
cURIO. 
My lord, his highness waits for you. 
GuIDo. 
Where is he? 
cuRIO. 
In his private chamber, Sir. 
Guipo. 
Tell him, 1 come, {Cuatro exit. 
Now, thou false Fortune, am I still thy fool? 
Shall I see him, and, like a cheated child, 
Believe each word he utters?-—He was kind 
Once, amidst all his pride, to me: but now 
He has (has he nott)}—robbed me—stolen away 
‘The gem L love beyond the whole vast world, 
Aad with a selfish vanity, here, before 
My very eyes, he wears it to my shame— 
Ris shame, and my deep sorrow. Now, my heart, 
T have known thee firm in danger, droop not now! 


That every petty whisper of the wind 
Can scare me? Once—but that is passed, and now 
Each sound is laden and each shadow filled 
With fears : like exhalations in the dusk. 
They rise before me, wheresoe'er I tread. 
Who's there? 
Cunto enters. 


cuRIO. 
Lord Guido 
Is now without, my lord. 
DUKE. 
Bid him come in. 
There is a strange confusion in my mind : 
Perlaps my son, like a fair morning light, 
May dispel all. le is here :—how pale he looks ! 


[Guanine exit, 


Gutpo enters. 


GutDe. 
Iam come, my lord. 

DURE. 
1,—I sejoice to see you. Fam prond 


To know my son las won so good a name. 
Your honours will sliame mine. Well, well, #0 be it. 
On you has fallen now the task to lift 
The fair and great name of Mirandola. 
You have been absent long : too long. 
GuiDo. 
My lord! 
DUKE. 
Tam your father, Guido. 
@utpo. 
Oh! much more: 
You are the Prince. 
DUKE. 
But still your father : nay— 
urbe. 
My lord, there are some things which, little used, 








{Exit. 
ACT Il. 
SCENE I. 
The Dug pacing up and down his room—at last he 
stops. 
pure. 


Hark! He stays long—but Isidora is 

Prudent, I think,—I hope. His bload is quick, 
But I will not doubt. Why should he loiter at 
Vitelli’s house,—that traitor’s?—He stays tong, 
A month ago and J was happy! No; 

Not happy, yet encircled by deep joy, 

Which though ’t was all around, I could not touch. 
But it was ever thus with Happiness : 

Jt is the gay to-morrow of the mind 

‘That never comes.—Hark! no!’t was but a door 
That shut. And is my soul in such dismay, 


Soon rust: such is respect. The name of Prince 
Brings to the memory of many men 
What they might else forget. 

DUKE. 

There is no cause 

For this between us. 

suiDo. 

Pardon me : for once 

Give me my humour. 

DUKA. 

As you please,—for once. 
Come let us sit. What cause have you for this? 

Gumpo. 
Cause! but—but let it pass. 

DUKE. 

Dear Guido. 
GUIDO. 
Sirt 

DUKB. 
1 do not understand— 

auino. 

And yet it is 
As plain as day—as the full risen day. 
| But let us sit: with all my heart. 

puxs (sits). 
Tam 

Distressed, my son, to hear— 

cure. 

Ha? have you heard ? 
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DUKE. GUIDO. 
I hear the words you speak. Slave! 

GUIDO. DUKE. 

Bat understand not. Ay, Sir, whate’er may suit my humour. 

Was it no 0, my lord? You hear— Gutno. 

DUKE. Your highness’s humour changes, that I know. 

T hear, i boxe. 


And see, and feel that now my only son, 
And the first subject of my Dakedom, dares 
To spurn his Prince,—his father ; putting off 
The garb of love, and— 
cuIno. 
Right: it is a cloak, 
Under whose folds, fathers as well as sons, 
Do things to shame the stars. 
DUKE. 
Guido, by Heaven !— 
But this-—this is not ‘well, my son, no more of it. 
Tsent for you by the Confessor— 
Guine. 
Ay, 
That you may in my ear unload your mind 
Of some dark secret; what is*t? Speak, my Lord, 
If you have done aught that may leave a blot 
On the bright annals of our house, confess, 
And I will be as secrot as deceit. 
If you have been a tyrant, « apd enslaved 
‘The bodies or the minds of noble men, 
Why, let me know it: or, if you have been 
As poisonous as the serpent, or have mined, 
Mole-like, your way beneath your neighbour's house, 
And shook down all his happiness, confess it : 
Or if, like the wilderness creature, you have prey'd 
Even upon your young, I bid you still 
To tell me and take comfort.» 
DUKE. 
I have beeo 
Silent, my son—~ 
ouino. 


Not so, not so; and yet you were in truth : 


When slander came abroad, and 1 was absent, 
You kept a politic silence ; thus I ‘ve heard : 


| And, when I fell, you wept and kissed away 


The bright warm tears from Isidora’s cheek. 

But [ rose up again:—1 rose, my lord, 

Up from my bed of battle, and while the blood 
Harden’d upon my wounds, I traced, with weak 
And shaking fingers, a poor scrawl, reminding 

Uer of our love: you atart? our love, I said ; 

And you—you kept it from her. Speak? was't $0? 
There ‘s no one to betray you: should you blush, 
i'l hash your virtue, like a murder, up. 


DURE. 
| Guido, you go too far : nu more of this. 
supe. 
No more? 
bURE. 


You "Il anger me—T tcl you this 
For the last time. My blood is hot as yours, 
Gutwo. 
Much hotter, Noble lord, if I may speak— 
buKe. 
You may not, Sir. Death! shall I stand and suffer 


‘These insolent taunts from you, my son, my stave, 
My— 


Sir, though it shift as often as the wind, 
‘T is not for you to mark it. "Tis my humour, 
‘My spleen, my will. 

Cunto enters. 


unto. 
Did my lord call? 
DUKE. 
Begone. 
{f then another word—I said, begone. [Cuatro exit, 
But no, no, no: no more of this: no more. 
Guipo. 
Then, you deny——? 
DUKE, 
Ah! Guido, this will bring 
Bitter repentance, in some after day ; 
Till then be silent—still. 
euipo. 
Oh! I will be 
As silent as the grave you ‘ve dug for me, 
« It be as wary as the fox, and subtle, i 
Rut like the adder, when I’m questioned, deaf. 
And should you fall ( Princes may fall, my lord, 
As the red leaves in autumn,—nay, in spring) ; 
If your own tyranny, or others’ hate, 
Rebels at home, of cozening friends abroad, 
Or open foes, should cast you down at last,—~ 
Fear not: [ will be there—close at your heart; 
Just like the canker when the tree decays.» 
DUKE, 
When you have ended——~ 
Gurpo. : 
T have said,—have done. 
DURE. 
You have; and had I not 
Some of that kindly blood, which you deny, 
You must have spoken less. Guido, you 
Maye done me shameful wrong ; but I lave been 
Patient,—as patient as my nature might: 
I have borne words ; such words as never prince 
Yet bore before from subject, or from son, 
GutDo. 





Perhaps— 

DUKE. 

Speak ont. 

ourbo. 

Perhaps, I have been warm ; 
j But, no,—no. 
| DURE. 
| As you please, Your humour turns 
| Quickly as mine, it seems ; but it shall be 
! My humour to forget. IF, after this, 
j In your distemper'd judgment—but no more. 
—Your mother— 

GUIDO. 

Ah! indeed no more, no more. 

DUKE. 
‘The Duchess of Mirandola expects 
! To see you. Come, I will go with you,—now. 








MIRANDOLA. 








Guipo. 
1 have seen her, 
DUKE. 
So: ’t was well. 
GurDo. 
Ibade 
Gheraldi telt you that had gone thither. 
DUKE. 
T is true; he told me (1 remember now) 
That you had gone to pay your duty there. 
She was rejoiced to see you? 
cutDo. 
No ; not much. 
pox, 
| How ? not rejoiced ? it was not well to meet 
| My eon, and not rejoice; but you must pardon. 
She has been ill, and the full summer moon 
| Sways at will women’s fancies, 
| Gurpo, 
You are gay. 
DUKE. 
Why not? I have my wife here, and my son: 
The one is beautiful, the other brave. 
Thave no curse that clings to me: no fear 
That enemies or « friends can do me harm. 
There ’s not a traitor in the realm could live 
Now undetected, 
Gurno. 
Traitors! there are none. 
DUKE. 
Oh! be not sure. When first the snake puts on 
His summer-skin, he looks not loathsome : ’t is 
When he’s contract and wrinkled, we begin 
To fear or hate bim.»—But these things are not 
Fit for a day like this, We should be gay. 
ouivo. 
I'll do my best. 
DUKE, 
Who can ask more? Come then; 
« We'll speak no more of the serpent; yet it was 
The circling emblem of eternity, 
And in its terrible folds this world and all 
Jts host of strange and prond inhabitants, 
With proud men at the head, was compass'd once. 
If ’t were 80 now, it would be well, methinks, 
IE the lithe thing would draw its sinuous shape 
Closer and closer, till—but I forget 
The festival, 
GuIDo. 
You do in truth, my lord : 
That was a curious fancy. 
DUKE. 
( Heed it not: 
I speculate at times, as well as you.« 
But you must alter. You must be gay, 
In dress as looks, Now let us part. We'll meet 
Presently, in the feasting-room. 
GUIDO. 
I will 





Be with you presently, redressed. 


DURE. 


[ Exit. 





Farewell. 
fiedress'd!—Now, what a querulous boy is this, 
‘Cheating his spleen with words. Insoleat words! — 
Yet he ‘s my son,—poor, poor Bianca's son. 

Shall Y not curb my fretful nature, when 


A think of him ?—Ah! yes—I’ll strive to think 
Not ill of him.—He bears an honest show. 
Were this a time for questioning, I’d ask 
Touching those letters, and Vitelli’s plots— 

’T is not;—perbaps to-morrow. If he should 
Have buen abused.—How much his pallid smile 
Shone like Biane: Oh! TH love him yet; 
And he shall love me too: and yet—and yet— 
Ah! thos my fiery and suspicious nature 

Preys ever on itself.— I will be calm. 





[Exit. 





SCENE Il. 
4 Chamber in the Palace. 
Isrpona and Isapetta enter, 


ISABBLLA. 
Dear sister, had your face little more mirth, 
How much you'd grace the feast ! 
1s1DORA. 
Must | then wear 
A mask, my lady? ; 
ISABELLA. 
No: no need of that. 
Bat what has troubled you? 
1S100RA. 
O, nothing, nothing. 
TSABELLA, 
Nay, now you deal not fairly with my love. 
1S1DORA. 
Well, he—Lord Guido ras heen with me. 
SSABELLA. 





Yes. 

RMUDORA. 
He’s full of grief: that ‘a all. I did not weep 
For that, 

ISARRLLA. 

He must not show this sorrow at the feast 

To-day: The Duke is quick, and apt to doubt. 
Bid him be cautious there. 

TS1DORA. 

We will not meet 

Again, though we had purposed. Guido has 
Told all: one word unto his old regard 
He gave, and so we parted. 

ISABELLA, 

This I know. 

ISPDORA. 
You know? 

ISABRELLA. 

Ay, my sweet sister: 1 have seen,— 

Had you but scen him, too, and heard him sigh, 
It would have moved you. When he said he had 
Not even a token to remember you, 
I promised— 

ISIDORA. 

What? 
TSABELLA. 
Be not alarmed, dear sister, 

But I believe, 1 promised one: Indeed , 
Some message you should send, for if a word 
(An idle word) escape by chance to-day-~ 
The Duke is jealous. 

1StDOBA- 

Ah! whom can ¥ trust? 
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TSABBLLA. 
True ;—all about the Duke are cunning ; stay— 
1° be your messenger: but you must give 
The token for him: else he ’Il not believe. 
What bauble shall it be, sister? Ha! this,— 
This will be excellent. 
IstDoRA. 
Not that. 3f you 
Moat have some pledge, take this : that ruby ring 
Was the Duke's gift, and 't is a favourite. 
ISABELLA. 
Shame! 
He will not recognize so poor a thing 
As this for your's, Give me your hand; in faith 
It is a white one. Now, were Ia man, 
I'd kiss it, sister, thus. [Takes the Ring. 
ISIDORA- 
Nay, nay; return 
That ring to me: I pray you—do return it. 
ISABELLA. 
What shall I say to him? 
ISsDORA. 
Give me the ring — 
The ring. 
TSABRLLA. 
EVI trust then to my thoughts; and I 
May strengthen your entreaties with my own. 
Should he look sad on you, or sinile, the Duke 
Would madden with strange fears, belieye 't. 


ISTDORA, 
Indeed ! 
I did not kaow that he—Hark ! hark! who comes? 
TSABELLA, 
Perhapa the Duke. 
ISIDORA, 
Ha! then Yl leave you—nay, Imust. [Bxit. 
ISABEGLA, 


Farewell, I hate her not, though her pale face 
Reproaches me. Poor victim! she is in 
My toils, —but't is to make my child a prince. 
‘That base-born, he has heen preferr'd to mine, 
Tand my rights were trampled down—ha! now for 
My message. 

Gorno enters. 


Guipo, 
Must I then put on a look, 

And say 1am content to alll that is,— 
To all that has been? Well, ‘tis for her eke; 
And what would J not do for her, though she— 
She has abandon'd me. Poor girl, poor girl! 
Ttis too late to grieve. 

ISABELLA, 

What stady ’s this? 
Dear Guido, are you plotting? 
Guipo. 
How! Iam 

As innocent— : 

ISABELLA. 
Against the Duchess and the Duke? nay, nay, 1 know 
All, Sir; your meetings, and her tears. Beware 
The Duke. 

Guibo. 
My heart’s as innocent— 

ISABELLA. 

I know it, but the Duke 


Js jealous;—that’s the word : and you must not 
Awaken him. See; do you know this ring? 
T is Isidora’s. 





GUIDO. 
Ha! 
ISABELLA. 
She sent it to you. 
I told her of yous grief—(Nay, do not chide}, 
And got this—it will serve, though love is over, 
To bind your friendship fast. 
GUIDO. ‘4 
She sends me that? 
ISABELLA. 
She sends you this, and bids you smile to-night. 
cuivo. 
Til do’t: but ‘t was not needful. 
ISABELLA. 
You will do 
This for— 
GUIDO. 
For friendship, Madam, and no more. 
ISABELLA, 
Take care o” the ring. 
Hush! here comes one who need not know it. 
Weil, father? 


Well!— 


Gagnator enters. 


GBENALDI. 
Madam, is the Duchess here? 
ISABELLA, 
She's gone. 
GRERALDI. 
The Duke is waiting, and the feast 
Prepared. My lord, your friends are there already. 
aurno. 
I shall be with them, Sir, 
ISABELLA. 
Come hither, father. [They talk. 
Gur00. 
A feast—for what? And yet’t is always thus. 
Why do I quarrel with 't? When a man dies 
They feast and shout—and when a child is born: 
And when a father thrusts his last pale girl 
Into the arms of age, (ah, death!) they feast, 
Revel, and dance, and laugh, and mock the uight 
(The modest ear of night) with riot!—Oh! 
Why should 1 quarrel with it? Iam now 
The puppet of the day—but I forget: 
Now for his highness’ feast—1 will remember. [To Isas. 


Exit, 
IGABELLA 
Ll follow you. 
cuenator. 
"T was a bright star that guided you to-day. 
ISABELLA. 
But should we not—Ha ! let me think. 
GHERALDI. 


1 have 
Been with the Duke; he thought himself at ease, 
Bnt with a word I started him: he tried 
To laugh away his doubts, and I agreed 
That they were nought; and then supposed a case-~ 
a ISABELLA. 

Ha! that was well. 

GHERALDI. 

But he sprung up 





MIRANDOLA, 





Sternly, and bade me go: and swore he was 
Content: and then re-echoed my own words. 
On this I essay'd again, but all his spirit 
Burst forth, and | was order'd straight to quit him. 
TSABELLA. 
He says he’s satisfied? 
GHERALDI. 
Madam, his tongue 
Proclaims it; but his hand and troubled eye 
Give fierce denial,—there's that in his heart, 
Which some day must uproot it. But for the ring? 





[Anusic without. 
TSABELLA. 
ome this way, and we ‘ll talk: the feast is ready. 
[Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 


A Banquetting Room.—Nobles and Ladies assembled. 
Juvio and Castt entering. 


SULIO, 
This is a gallant show. 
cAsTt. 
Indeed a fair one: 
And yet, ‘t is but a show. 
JULIO. 
How do you mean? 
cASTI. 
Oh! nothing: merely what I say, no more. 
JULIO. 
Tu faith, you puzzle me: ha! what a face! 
Look, my dear Casti. Do you sce that gisl 
Whose hair is bound with pearls? her cheek is like—— 
Pshaw!—like—like—— 
castt, 
Like a young rose opening slowly, 
Kissed by the breath of May. 
quLIO, 
J love a rose, 
casTt. 
« Sir, she was fashioned by the self-same hand, 
-And with more prodigal beauty than the rose; 
Look at her, she will bear a closer glance. 
"fis old Cornelia’s child, Camiola— 
You ' love a rose?’ Kiss her, she ‘Il taste as sweet. 


TsapeLta enters. 


JULIO. 
I dare not, 
castt. 
Right: ] am her cousin, Sir; 
But I will make you known.» Lord Guido comes. 


Guipo enters. 


t curv9. 
My father? 
castt, 
Ts not come yet. Let me touch 
Your hand, 
GULDO. 
Excellent Casti!—« Julio, look! My aunt 
y= smiled for you this minute. 
IULIO. 





Iam gone. 
GUIDO, 
"Am I the hero of this féte, dear Casti? 


CAST. 
You are, and you must honour it. 
surpo. 
Iwill: 
It is the last.—Hark! hark! I heara sound : 
Oh! she is coming. 
castt. 
I hear nothing—nothing. 
Come, he a man. 
GulDo. 
A wretch.—Now, then, you hear ? 
castI. 
Ay, now: you 're quick of ear. 
Gutpo. 
Hat ha! a man who's flayed alive will feel 
‘The merest touch : ‘t is thus with me: my ear 
Hath drunk in burning tidings ; scalding words 


Have been thrust near my brain.» [Music is heard. 
CASTT. 
Your father comes. 
JULIO. 
Madam, the Duke is coming. Gentlemen, 


His Highness— 
Dux and Istpora enter, 


DUKE. 
Sit; Oh! sit.--No more of this: 
Authority puts off her state to-day, 
And for once, we are equal.—-Where ’s my son? 
Gentlemen! Friends! 1 give you all a welcome, 
Where is my son? 
GUIDO, 
My lord! 
DOKE. 
Here is an old 


Acquaintance, Isidora. Give my son 


Welcome. He smiles upon us? [Aside. 
1S1DORA. 
Welcome, my lord ! 
auipo. 
Madam, I thank you. 
DUKE. 


Ha! Count Casti! you 
Are known unto my wife ; is it not s0. 
cast, 
Slightly I have been honoured. 
ISiDORA. 

Welcome, Sir, 
Unto Mirandola. The Duke and I 
Are glad to sce so kind a countenance here. 

DUKg. 

Oh! bravely. I shall teach you soon to know 
The customs of a court: but, rest you now.—~ 
My friends! I pray ye, sit, and taste your welcome. 
But how is this? There should be music here, 
To greet my sou after his battles. —Bid 
The trumpet speak, and the fine thrilling harp 
Chime in his ear, till every nerve is touched ; 
And let the flutes (like gentler voices) lend 
Their pleasant tones, and the rich viois make, 
With all their strings, harmonious noise to-night, 
Strike forth musicians, while the feast proceeds. 





Chorus. 
Welcome, welcome from afar; 
This is thy own festal day. 
Welcome from the toil of war, 
Son of great Mirandola. 
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FuLI0, 
That was a pleasant strain. 
LADY. 
Most pleasant, Sir. 
DUKE. 
Stir not, [Duxs and Istoona rise.] 0! fair 
Camiola, take heed.—You do not wear 
The ring I gave you, dearest. How was this? 
ASIDORA. 
The ring? 
DUKE. 
Aye, love: the ring { chose 
From out a bundred, ruby cased in gold, 
Shaped like a cross; I kissed it on your hand, 
And swore upon that cross to love you ever. : 
Where is it?--But no matter; when we feast 
Again, remember it—my favourite ring. 
1stpoRA. 
I will, my lord. 
DURE. 
Now sit.—-Give me a bowl 
Of wine!—There is a troubled spirit sti 
Hanging about my heart. Some wine—enough. 
I'll drown it quickly.—What a sparkling crown 
(Beaded too royally) floats on the top 
OF this clear liquid now, and tempts my taste. 
Guido, my son, health and fair Jife be yours; 
Your father speaks it with an earnest voice. 
GUIDO. 
But, for the heart—— 
castr. 
Nay, now £ disagree, 
Methinks his heart is in it, 
GUIDO, 
Exceilent friend, 
You always teach me well.—Father, J thank you. 
DURR. 
There is a cordial something in that word. 
Father !—'t was thus he spoke, for the firet time 
Since his return, { think: ‘ Father !'"—How lovely 
My young bride looks. Beautiful, beautiful love! 
How fair—how utterly without a peer 
She is!—Apostate that I was! to doubt : 
And yet I did not: no, na, no: I did not. 
Is that Hypolito? 
HYPOLITO. 
‘Yes, my dear lord. 
DUKE. 
Oh! reveller!— 
Sister, I have not noticed you; forgive 't. 
My heart was full of trouble and deep joy; 
Strange company, you ‘ll say, for one so wise 
As Iam thought to be: but so it is. 
ISABRLLA. 
What was the matter with my sister? 
DUKE, 
When? 
ISABELLA. 
Just now : she seemed to shrink. 
DUER. 
From me? from me? 
Oh! you mistake. More wine: fill high! 
Gentlemen, a brave welcome to my son! 
Guido, may discord never, never come 
Between us.—Bring a goblet hither, Sirs, 
And let him taste his welcome. Let the health 





{ Pass round, and no one slight it. My dear son, 
, Give me your hand.—At Mantua once this-~—Ah!— 


[He sees the ring 
JULIO. 


| Look !—What’s the matter with the Duke? 


GuIDo. 
My lord! 
HYPOLITO. 
Look at my uncle, mother! 
TSABELLA, 
Sir, be still! 
Log. 
Come forward—How? 
IStOORA, 
My lord!—Ha! 
Guipo. 
Father, speak. 
‘What means this? 
DURE. 
Nothing. I am quiet—calm, 
The heavens are o'er us, and it may be--nothing. , 
It may be—Ha! begone!—Now, now, for ever 
I cast aside goodness and faith and love, 
No more to be put on—masks as they are, 
To hide the base and villanous tricks of men. 
Break up the feast! All leave us!—O bright Heaven! 
Laugh you in scorn upon me! See it shines . 
Right through the windows, and the nodding pines” + 
Shake their black heads and mock me.—Shall I swear 
To kill? [The guests go out 
cupo. 
Father! 
DUKE. 
That is—— 
GUIDO. 
My lord! 
DUKE. 
Alie, 
Monstrous and foul, not to be said or thought. 
isp0RA. 
My gracious lord! 
DUKE. 
False painted thing, begone! 
TSABELLA, 
Nay— 
DURE. 
Sister, will you drive me mad—outrageous? 
Iam abused—abused, I tell you. Ha! 
Now do you start? 
ISABELLA. 
Retire, sweet Isidora: 
And you, dear Guido, bid Gheraldi come. 
euiDo. 
Poor Isidora !—Whiat a fate is thine? 
[Guipo and Istpora exeunt 
DUKE, 
Sust when I had forgiven—almost forgot 
All his most insolent taunts, all, and her cold 
Unwilling smiles that made—that make me mad. 
T could have loved her—like a fiery star, 
I could have bent before her from my path, 
And worshipp’d her as something holy.—Now, 
Oh, now!— 
TSABRLLA- 
Dear brother! 
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DUKE. 
Still am I the Duke. 

Must you too put aside respect? No matter. 
I'll keep my way alone, and burn away— 
Evil or good I care not, so spread 
Tremendous desolation on my road :— 
I'l be remembered as huge meteors are, 
From the dismay they scatter. 


GHERALDI enters. 


GBERALDI. 
Gracious Sir | 

DUKE. 

1 wish to be alone. 
O carth and heaven ! 80 fair, s0 lovely, yet 
To be a—wretch, Now for all future time 
I'll hate all things which gem as they were true, 
For then they ‘re false, know. What Jam 
T care not.—Father, draw yon curtain down ; 
Those sycophant branches with their bending leaves 
Mock me: they mock my misery—my pain. 
© how my heart aches! 
WSABELLA, 

Brother, be composed. 

DUKE. 
U cannot.—Will you pour upon my brain 
Obtivion, or sweet balm over my heart? 
No: then you jeer me when you bid me still 
Be calm,—Would I were dull as Lethe is! 
Or dead—dead : that were better; yet not 80, 
For 1 will live to be a terror still. 

GHBRALDI. 
« My lord!— 

DUKE. 
And yet,—were it not better, now, 
To leave the world at once, and pass my age 
In cell or forest?—this has been.» 


GHEAALDI. 
My lord! 
Perhaps the lady Isidora—— 
DUKE. 
Slave! 


That word destroys me—tears me,—heart and soul. 
Cannot I dream, or sleep, but thou must be 
(My black familiar) at my elbow? Monk! 
T hate your fawning—(Sister, stay your speech), 
T hate your sly insinuating smiles, 
Your tongue that mocks your eyes, and tells a tale 
As foul as night. 1 will not trust that tongue; 
No, nor your eye, for both may be—are false. 
Audacious slave ! 
ISABELLA. 
Dear brother, 1 must speak. 
DURE. 
I've heard of men who in a moment have 
Done deeds of blood ; but $-—I will not thus 
Redden my memory. Leave us, Monk—Begone! 
2 [GHEBALDI exit. 
TSABELLA. 
Dear brother, you—— 
DUEE: 
And you too go. 
Go, Teabella :—Nay, it must be so. 
Leave me to think. 
TSABELLA. 


Farewell! (Exit. 


DURE. 

To think—of what? 

Of hell and all its horrors; for this earth, 

It seems, may have a hel! as full of pains 

And burning torture as was cver hid 

Tn the dark bowels of the rolling world. 

Places there are, 't is said, where ill-starred souls 

Pine amongst flames, My flames are in the heart, 
And in the bead—the brain, and every nerve, 

And every trembling muscle of my frame. 

O this hot ague! and my parching tongue 

Clings close and closer still, and through my eyes 

Run blood and fire, and—Ah!--O false, false, false! 
Hush ! some onecomes, What! shall the Prince bejeered? 
Tl fly into some corner dark as night. [Bait 





ACT Iv. 
SCENE. 
The Ante-room of the Duke's Apartments, 
Gunso waiting. 


ISABELLA (entering.) 
Where is the Duke? 
cuRIo. 
Now in his chamber, Madam: 
But he has given orders that no one 
Shall have admittance. 
ISABELLA. 
I must go to him. 
curio. 
Madam, you know how violent is the Duke: 
He bade me keep the door, 
ISABRLEA, 
Go in, go in, Sir, 
And tell him that I wish to see him straight: 


The matter’s urgent, Go, Sir. {Curto exit. 
casti (without). 
Where is Lord Guido? 
ISABELLA, 
low! 
Casti enters with a letter. 
Well, Sir?— 
castt, 
Where is he,—Guido? 
WSABELLA. 
Where? 
cASTIL 
~ Imust 
See him directly. Can you not tell me where? 
TSABBLLA. 
Perhaps— 
CASTI. 
Yes, yes. 
TSABELLA. 
And yet he will not walk 
To-night, though ‘t is his hour:—but he may be 
In the confessor's chamber. Do you know ’t? 
ASTI. 
T’ll find it, Madam. 
TSABRLLA, 


‘Yet it were as well, 
If you should try the terrace first. 
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CASTI. | GUIDO. 
Tl do't. [&xit. | It cannot be.—Poor father! 
ISABELLA. CURIO. 
That was well thought: now we have time at least. This way, Madam: 
Guia eatces And I entreat your sles 
Gurvo. Come: this way. [Exeunt, 
May I come in? 
badass f SCENE Il. 
Come in; I cannot gain 
Admittance. The Duke's Chamber. 
euro. The Duke is sitting alone. 
i must see my father, Madam, cunto (entering.) 
Let what will follow Mota He sleeps: Hush!—no, wide awake. 
rns ccaninoutysi My lord ! the lady Isabella is here. 
nye be My lord!—He does not answer me. My lord! 
‘What caused my brother's frenzy at the feast? Ha! Madam, Madam, cnter—-Look! 
°T was strange! 7 , ME ene 
GUIDO, ISABELLA enters, 
Scrange! Jt was madness. wieeity 
Half of the ills we hoard within our hearts ae ore 


Are ills because we hoard them. A fair tale 
Will ever put down scandal, and the Duke 


‘Wants but an open story. I will see him, 
By Heaven! 
ISABELLA. 
Bo patient! 
GurDo. 


Shall my heart be wrung 
At every turn, and U know mot the cause? 
I were a fool indeed—Well, Sir, the Duke? 


Cuatro re-enters, 


cuRIO. 
Madam, I dare not enter. 
ovine. 
Fool !—then t 
‘Will go myself. 
TSABELLA, 
No, no; I'll see him first, Trust me for once. 
A woman's words——— 
GUIDO. 
Then linger not. 
ISABELLA. 
How ‘s this? I ‘ve heard no noise. 
conte. 
Madam, nor I. 
For the last hour. 
GUIDO, 
Great Heaven! what can it mean? 
ISABBLLA. 
Bas he not spoken? 
cuatro. 
No. 
GUIDO, 
Nor moved? 
CURIO. 
‘He has not. 
QUIDO. 
I will go in, let what will happen. 
TRABELLA. 
Stay! 
cURIO. 
I'll venture, since it must be so, my lord, 
But may f beg you to withdraw.—This way. 


Leave us. [ExitCvato.} Dear brother, will you be the talk 
Of your own servants? Give me your hand: how cold! 
‘Speak! —why are you alone? 
DUKE. 
Alone—alone. 
ISABRLLA. 
Nay, this 
Is idle. 
DUKE. 
Who—Ab! sister, is it you? 
T is a cold day—dull as December. 
ISABRULA. 
‘Tis 
Indeed a wretched day. 
DUKE. 
Indeed? Ah! now 
I recollect.—Oh! mercy! mercy!—Hear 
Heaven and earth and air, if I——if I~— 
But no, I will not curse them: throngh the world 
A curse will follow them, like the black plague 
Tracking their footsteps ever,—day and night— 
Morning and eve,—summer and winter,—ever, 
1 would not be a wretch s0 followed for 
The wide supremacy of all the air. 
I'd not be such a wretch—O Heaven! O Heaven! 
Am I not worse than they are? 
ISABELLA. 
Worse,—how worse? 
DUKE. 
Oh, more—more desolate. 
ISABELLA. 
Guido. 
DUKE. 
No more. 
ISABELLA. 
He asks to see you. 
DUKE. 
‘We will meet hereafter: 
In the world, never, In the grave perhaps— 
In the dark common chamber of the dead 
We'll visit, where upon his shadowy steed 
(Pale as a corpse) the speechless phantom rides, 
Our king and enemy: there, friends and foes 
Meet withont passions, and the sickly light 
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That glimmers through the populous homes of death 
Will be enough to find us, We shall know 
Each other there, perhaps. 
ISABRLLA. 
lis was indeed 
A grievous fault; but he may mend. He ’s shrewd, 
And he may clear himself, Shall he come in? 
DURE. 
No: and when I talk thus—thus calmly, you 
Know well I mean my words. 
ISABRLLA. 
Nay—— 
DUKE. 
Nay; Iam 
As firm as marble; fixed as fate: no more. 
« Now, what's the day's amusement! Is‘t to hunt, 
Or fish, or sail, or fly the faleon?—what? 
Or shall we drop upon our knees and pray?» 
ISABELLA. 
He says he must be heard. 
DUKE. 
He must? Must!—Then 
Bid him come in. 
ISABRLLA. 
You jest. 
DUKE. 
Not J, by justice !—So—[sits] that's well. T seem 
To eit in judgment. Were the world before me— 
The sinner, and the saint,—the prodigal, 
And he who hoards his gold, and they who give 
Not even a thought in charity,—base slaves, 
Stabbers and thieves, and parricides, I ‘d hold 


The balance firmly. Jeabella, go. 
Sirs, bid my son approach. 
ISABELLA. 
T fear—well, well. [Exit. 
pUKE. 


There was a Roman who condemned his son 
«To death. I'll pass a gentler sentence, though 
Lam myself the victim. It is strange; 

But I do feel within me a calm gtow, 

As though, the words I am about to say 

Bore on their sound conviction. Can it be 
That} have erred? Away, away :—if ever 

I rise to hope I shall grow wild again. 
Despair is hetter.» Hark! he comes; my blood 
Is half in turault,—yct E will be calm. 





Gurvo enters. 


Guipo. 
Father! 

DUKE. 
Lord Guido, 1 am told you wish 
An audience; is it so? 

eurDo. 

It is. 

DUZE. 

Speak on. 

If you have suffered wrong and pray relief, 
Why, you should have it —If you have done wrong, 
‘The church is open, and the gate of Heaven. 
Wide for a true repenter. 

GUIDO. 

Oh! my lord, 

[bog you to cast off this garb. 


4 


DuEE, 
Itis 

The garb of justice; treat it with honour, Sir, 

‘As you may hope to thrive. Well! 


urbe. 
Why is this? 
DUKE. 
Why! have you aught to ask ? if 80, epeak on. 
curpo. 


My lord, 1 know not how it is, but you 

Who (if I must speak truth) have wrong'd me much, 
Assume the injured man, ‘What have I done?— 
You will not answer?—not 


pure. 
Goon, go on. 
I like your boldness,—not your spirit, Well! 
eurpo. 
What have I done, my lord? 
DUKE. 
What done !~but spoak. 
euiDo. 


You think me traitor, as ] hear; but surely 
J were a sorry Knave, to plot against 
The state which will be mine. 
DUKE. 
Be not too sure. 
Proceed. 
GuIDo. 
‘That’s.as you will, my lord :—~but away with this. 
My lord! my lord! I ask you, can { be 
The same in soul as when we fought at Mantua— 
Together,—side by side? I hate to name it: 
But, did I not—I ask you, did F not 
Once do you service? 
DUKE. 
Yes : F own to that, 
You speak it doubtfully : you saved my life, 
Pray, be not sparing. 1 can bear it all, 
euipo. 
Haye | deserved this, Sir? Great Heaven! 
DUKE. * 
Silence! 
You have affronted Heaven; and the sad day 
(Now dying) leaves.a blush upon the face 
Of the great sky, faint as your honour.— Yau 
Have practised against Heaven,—against me. 
Gurpo, 
Ihave not, by my hopes: nay, hear me swear— 
If 1 have done—done what? I know not what, 
But if F ever gave you cause to hate me,— 
If I have wronged you by myself, or eer 
Conspired with others,—plotted, writ, or thaught,— 
Nay, if I ever heard of foes to you 
And lent them help, or countenance--strike me down! 
I call on you, bright Heaven! I call on ‘all 
Your terrible thunders and blue darting fires 
Quickly to come upon me. If my words 
Are false, strike me to nothing! 


BUER. 
Well, Sic, I 
Have heard. 
GUIDO, 
And doubt me still? 
DUKE. 


Doubt! 
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If you have said? you have: why then good-even. 
Now we may go and pray. 
GUIDO. 
Guce more.—That ring— 
(The Duchess’ ring) was given me as a pledge 
Of a pure friendship. 
DUKE. 
Ha! 
GUIDO. 
Oh! my lord, do not doubt me.—Once more, Sir, 
1 ask you to remember what | was, 
And now believe.—My lord!—Nay,—not a word? 
Not one?—Then is my purpose strong. My lord, 
Jace that't is in vain to hope to stay 
In quiet at Mirandola. Each hour 
Would bring a host of troubles and of fears 
On me,—or both, perhaps: and I ‘ve enough. 
Therefore, unless your highness orders that 
I must remain, 1 purpose speedily 
(To-night, indeed) to travel. 
DURE. 
Travel!—where? 
Where do you think to travel? 
Guido. 
I know not where: somewhere about the world. 
What matiers it where I am? 
DUKES. 
This is sudden. 
Your resolution ‘s sudden,—but ’t is wise. 
‘You have my full consent,—my wish : what more? 
GUIDO. 
Will you not say farewell? 
puKR (rising.) 
Shall you stop first 
At Naples? 
GUIDO, 
First at Rome. 
DUKE. 
Perhaps you may hear further from me there, 
GUIDO, 
Yet say farewell. 
DUKE. 
Farewell, 
Guipo. 
Oh, Father, I 
Am going far—for ever. This cold hand, 
Which now J stretch abroad towards you,—now, 
You ‘Il never touch again. 
puxg. 
Farewell !—Mountainsand seas 
Must rise and rofl between us; then, perhaps, 
We may be friends again, I loved you once— 
Once for your mother’s sake; ay, for your own. 
Thad brave hopes, but you have blighted them ;— 
But I may writeto Rome, 
GUIDO. 
T hope you will. 
DUKE. 
Tf what L think is wrong ; no matter, you 
Shall hear from me at Rome. 
a GUIDO. 
At Rome, then. 
DUKE. 
if 
My power, or my purse be wanting— ever, 
(Death! I shall play the fool !}—if ever I 
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Can serve yon, let me know, and ‘t shall be done. 
This from my old affection will I do. 
Some one has used me ill—some one has struck 
And tortured me. Let me look on you.—You 
liad always a brave look ;—ay, from a boy. 
GuIDo. 
I wore my innocence there, and in my heart. 
DUKE. 
Well, well; no more; you'll see the Duchess ere 
You leave us. 
7 eutpo, 
No, my lord. 
DUKE. 
You'll see ber? Nay—— 
curve. 
'T is better not. 1 leave Mirandola 
Tonight. 
DUKE. 
But firss-—— 
GuxD0, 
Pray, spare me. 
DURE, 
Then—why then 
Fare you well, Guido; for it must come to that 
At last.—Farewell! yet, wheresoe'er you go, 
Still do not quite forget Mirandola. 
You have had happy hours and pleasant thoughts, 
And I—I have had some: in infancy 
I—(thougl 1 was a prince) would not confide 
My son to hiretings. 1 have stood and watched 
You sleeping, (then 1 dared not own you, for 
My father lived), while poor Bianca wept. 
Oh! 1 have watch'd you with a cotter's care, 
Through many and many a night:—'t is so; and now 
Mountains and stormy seas will come between 
Our hearts, While you are wandering, l shall be 
Shut in my palace,—prisoned up,—a slave: 
What else are princes ever? but I'll write 
To Rome. 


@u1Do, 
I shall expect it. 

DUKE. 

Confide in me. 

T thought I had a word or two to say, 
But they ure gone;—the common things, perhaps, 
Men say at partin; ikely nothing more. 
You may return: if not, why let us part 
Like friends at least : hate isa galling load 
To bear in absence; so—farewell. Oh! Guido! 
[Embraces him. 





And now no more, Farewell! 
Guipo. 
Once, more, farewell, 
Farewell! [Bxit. 
DUKE. 


Farewell! The kindest breath of Heaven 
Rest on your head and hailow it.—My son! 
My only son! and is he gone for ever? 
How J have loved him let these tremulous hands 
Proclaim, and these my weeping woman's cyes, 
Not often stain’d with teara.— Farewell, once more, 
Son of my youth! And now I ‘ll take one look 
At the blue sky, and taste the scents which hang 
Around the flowers.— Methinks J feel again 
My stature princely, and still running clear 


The high blood of Mirandola. [Exit. 
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SCENE IE. 
The Apartment of the Confessor. 


Guenator discovered at a Table, with Papers; and a 
Chest open, to and from which he goes. 


GRERALDI. 
Now, haughty lady, now indeed thy nets 

Are closing rourid thy victims: but thou art 
Thyself within my mesh.—{ want thy help, 

To thrust me in the conclave; until then 

I'll keep thy secrets safely,—and thy letters. 

Ha! this—[Reads.] « To Guido de Mirandola, 

| Naples.» —That Gaspero had an honest look ; 
And yet he wasa knave. This—« To the Father 
Gheraldi.» Signed « Phy true friend Isabella,» 
This is my bill on fortune—« thy true friend.» 
And here are Guido’s letters to the Duke; 

T would not lose them for a mitre, But 


There is another——Ha! [Goes to the chest, 
Cast enters suddenly. 
castt. 
Is not Lord Guido here? 
GHERALDI. 
Signior!—Lord Guido? 
casts. 


Ay, Sir, Lord Guido.—I must see him quickly. 
Why, what 's the matter, Monk? 
Gurbo. (within). 
In this room, say you? 
casTi. 
Ha! that is his voice? 


Guipo enters. 


My dear Guido! I want 
Some private words—I want to have some speech 
With the lord Guido, Sir. 
GHERALOI-. 
With the lord Guido? 
ASTI. 
Death! 
Do you not hear? We wish to talk in private, 
Gurpo. 
You ’l! trust us in your room awhile, Gheraldi? 
GHERALDI. 
My lord, my papers. 
castt. 
Never mind them, Monk. 
How! do you think we wish to learn how well 
You turn a cunning verse? leave ‘em and go. 


GBREBALDI. 
My lord, ¥ must— 
GpiDo. 
How !—I have spoken, Sir, 
[Waves him off. 
Some minutes hence you may return. 
GugRALDT. 
But first— 
[Seizes the papers. 
CASTS. 


Begone! [4s Guesator goes, he thrusts the 
papers into his robe: some fal 
as Casts hurries him out, 
ASTI. 

Now, 


I have a message. 


curoo, 
You must say it quickly; 
For I am going. 
casi. 
Going—where? 
euro. 
Tleave 
Mirandola this hour. 
casTt. 
For what? for what? 
chine. 
My friend, the Deke and I must part. 
It is determined on. I go to-night. 
ASTI, 


Nay, spare me: 


“To-night you must not; for the Duchess asks,— 


Implores a mecting with you.—In my hand 
T hold her Jeter: look! 't was written with 
A trembling heart. 
Gurpe. 
Poor fsidora! so 
Thy young heart trembled when it wrote to me. 
[Reads,] Ha! Casti—stay, stay: how! to-night? to-night? 
It cannot be: I 've suid—-— 
casti. 
And I have sworn, 
Upon the Duchess’ hand, that you shall see her. 
You must—Oh ! no excusing. 
GurD0. 
My dear friend, 
There are some trials which the mind (though made 
Ey'n hard by sorrow) cannot go through well : 
Such one is this, 





cAsTi, 
She wept,-—do you not hear? 
She wept and bade me, as [ loved her konoar, 
Her life,—to bring you to her, 
Guipo. 
How can I 
See her? I go this hour. 
casTt. 
‘é You can, you can: 
Cannot you leave your horses at the inn 
(The first you arrive at) near the mountains? then 
You can return alone, wrapt in your cloak. 
Who ‘Il know of this? ’t is easy. Why, the night 
Iiself will shroud you well. 
Guo. 
But should the Duke—— 
casti. 
Do I not tell you, that perhaps her life— 
Her very life ’s at stake? 
GUIDO. 
Well!-- 
casTI. 
Well--you must do ’t. 
Gurpo. 
‘We must be secret; yes, 
We must be very secret,—~but YI do ’t. 
There is a fate in this. «I seem to go 
Cally, yet with a melancholy step, 
Onwards and onwards.—Is there not a tale 
Of some man (an Arabian as I think), 
Who sailed upon the wide sea many days, 
Tossing about, the sport of winds and waters, 
Until he saw an isle, towards which his ship 
Turned suddenly ?—there is : and he was drawn, 
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As by a magnet on, slowly, until 

The vessel neared the isle: and then, it flew 
Quick as a shooting star, end dash'd itself 

To pieces, Methinks I am this man.»—But be it. 
T'll go to Isidora. 


Aworga and Canto enter. 
casti. 
Well! 
ANDRA, 
My lord, 
Your horses wait, 
casti. 
Now? 
ANDREA. 
In the court, my lord. 
Guino. 
Farewell, then; 1 shall see you once more. 
casTi. 
You ” 
Will not deceive met 
GurDo. 
I will not, my friend. 
I'll see you after I have seen her : now, 
Farewell. 
casrr. 
Farewell then.—I will stay 
Here; lest our parting (colder than should be 
"Tween friends) give rise to doubts. 
eusDo. 
Right.—Fare thee well! 
(Bxeunt Gutoo, Anpara and Camo. 
casrt. 
Poor Guido !—I have done my task; although 
Thate these secret meetings. What I do 
J wish the sun to see; yet, I have been 
A messenger to him :— Well, perhapg——-So, 
[Takes up the papers. 
What have we?—the monk's homilies, or—Ha! 
What!—to Lord Guido, signed by—by the Duke? 
Death! it all strikes upon me. This is not . 
[Opens the packet. 
A time for doubting. What is this? Ah! Heaven! 


GueRALDI enters. 


GBEBALDI. 
1 must have dropped some—Ha! Signior ! 
My lord, this is not well. My lord, I say! 
CASTI. ba 
Begone, thou villain !—This (reads) from Guido to 
The Duke? 
Gnenaor. 
Give me my letiers, Sir. 
CASTI. 
Another !—How! 
Oh! mercy! thou ‘rt betray’d, poor friend, betray'd. 
Thou avarice-bitten slave! 
GHEDALDI. 
Give—give me but 
‘Those letters, Sir, and you shall have--— 
castt. 
Insolent slave! 
GHERALDI. 
Not for myself, not for myself, my lord; 
But for the lady Isabella. 


casi. 
Ha! 
HERALDS. 
She'll thank you—she ‘ll reward you : you shall have— 
1 know nat what. 
cast. 
By Heaven, her writings here 
To you—to you, you meun and loathsome worm! 
Ha! signed « your true friend-Isabella.» 
[He reads, holding the letters away from GaxRALbI. 
GHERALDI. 
Sir— 
My lord! my lord! [Clings to Castt. 
cash. 
"T is here, 't is here! Begone! I see it now— 
T sce it all.—Ok, Guido! poor Jot friend! 
Butit is here—thy proof! and thy proof too, 
Thou double slave!—Begone! 
GHRRALDI. 
1ll give you all!— 
I have a mighty hoard—~of gold—of gems— 


casts. 
Unloose me, villain! —This shall to the Duke! 
GHENALDI. 
My lord, my life is in it. 
castr. 
Guido’s life: 
His honour! but they shall be saved. Begone! 
GUERALDI. 
J cannot—will not. 
casts. 
Slave! Ha! villain, down! 
GBHERALDI. 
My lord, I'l! be for ever—I will kneel— 
casri. 
Hence!—Now we triumph, 
GBERALDI. 
Go not! 
casTt. 


To the Duke: 
Ay, to the Duke in triumph: ‘Thou slialt be— 
Begone!—Ha ! villain !—Nay, then thus I dash 
You down for ever.—Hence !—Now then, my friend, 
Now victory is ours. Honour—thy father’s love,’ 
Saved, and thy princely name made clear for ever. 
Now for the Duke.—-Away ! 








[Exeunt. 





ACT V. 


SCENE I. 
The Apartment of the Duchess. 
Dorg, Isivora. 


DUKE. 
Sweet, talk no more of this. Sorrow lias past 
Over us like a storm :—my heart is stilled ; 
And, though more lonely than I thought te live, 
We ‘ll make the best of life.* « Poor policy, 
It is to shun the few bright hours that come, 
"Cause more are absent from us. Let us be 
Happy, love, if not gay.» Come; sit beside me. 
Why do you stand, dear Isidora? 

1sipons. 


I 











MIRANDOLA. 


qt 





(Aside.) The hous is past: he must be waiting. Now 
Excuse me. 

DUKE. 

Presently. Come sit by me; 
And let me tell you once more how I love you, 
Hof utterly and self-abandon'd I 
Gave my whole soul to you. Oh ! pardon, then 
(Pardon for this devotion’s sake), that I 
Ever pronounced a word that look'd like anger, 
Fear, or 2 false mistrust. I gave up all : 
Could I ask less that all? Why, what is't moves you? 
rstpoRa (aside). 

How shail [ pass?—I will return. 

DUKE, 
How ’s this? have you lost aught? 

TSIDORA, 

Yee, my lord, yes. I—TI shall not be Jong 
Ere I return. 

DUKE. 

Well ; go then, if it must 
Be so: but take heed, dearest; do not walk 
Abroad so late again. I would not have 
Evil to meet you for—for the wide world. 
‘Quickly return. 
TSIDORA. 


DUEE. 
The calm I feel upon me is more like 
A leaden grief than joy,—and yet’t is joy: 
Not the high buoyant spirit which lit up 
Mine eye this morning : 't is a sullen light, 
But it has full possession, Every nerve 
Js laden with a strange and Julling charm, 
| As though I had drunk of poppies, yet alive 
To the least touch. A sound would startle me. 
| Hark!—no,—What gould my Isidora mean? 
She trembled, yet she is not wont to tremble for 
A rifting loss, "T was odd.—Again! Who 's there? 
ISABELLA (without). 

Brother! 
| DUKg. 
Come in, come in. 


TsangLta enters. 





Why, what is this? 
» Are you not well? 
ISABELLA. 
Not quite. 
Where is the Duchess? 
pug, 
Gone, 
Quickly; till then, remain, 
TSABELLA. 
Did she go out 


Dear brother, where— 


She will return 


"Lately? 
DUKE. 
But now unto her chamber. 
TSABELLA, 
Then 
It could not be; and yet—no, ‘t could not be. 
. DUKE, 
What could not be? 
TSABELLA. 
I. Dear Brother! _ 
DUKE. 
What is this? 


Iwill, my lord, I will. [Exit Isipons. 


Speak, Isabelle.—By the gods, you seem 
Born to perplex me. Speak out, 
ISABELLA. 
It is nothing. 
burg. 
Nothing? 
ISABELLA. 
Perhaps ’t is nothing. 
DUKE. 
I shall be 
Vexed beyond all my reason, « T thank the stars 
Tam not of that humour which delights 
In fretting this and that man,—thus and thus, 
With question and no answer,—flat denial, 
And then ‘perhaps,’ and ‘it may not be s0;'— 
Thateitall. By Jupiter, if 1 
Had now a secret (good or ill no matter) 
Which it became a friend to know—— 


ISABELLA. 
What then? 
DUKE. 
I'd speak it boldly.» 
TSABEULA, 
Then—why then—I cannot, 
DUKK. 


Gods! give me pationce,—Isabella, if 
You cannot speak, leave me (1am not nsed 
To talk thus, but you fret me). Secret! what? 
What secret can it be? Ha !—no, no, no. 
You asked me of the Duchess? 
ISABELLA. 
Did she go 
Unto her chamber? 
DUKE. 
Ves, 
ISABELLA, 
You 're sure of that? 
DUKE. 
Sure? yes; where else? sure! eure ! 
TSABELLA, 
Then I am wrong. 
burg. 
Darkness and death! speak out—what is it? 
ISABELLA. 
Nay, 
Be calm. 
DUKE. 
As the loud thunder :-—Well; I'm calm. 
TSABELLA. 
T thought J saw 
Beneath the moonlight--—— 
DUKE. 
Yes; go on, go on. 
TSABELLA. 
{ would not tell you, but I cannot live 
And sce you wrong’d. 





DUKE. 
Go on. 
ISABELLA. 


I thought I saw 
Guido, and—— 


DURE. 
Hell!—but no, it cannot be. 
ISABELLA. 
And yet, my servant, Pesaro—-— 
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DUKE. 
Drag him in. 
ISABELLA. 
Ill bring him to you, [Bxit. 
DURE. 


Haste : make haste—Oh, shame! 
My son !—If it be so ?-—If it be—Why then 
Come forth, thou power of Darkness! Come abroad, 
And shrond the world! No;—rather let there be 
Earthquake, and tumbling towns, and fiery rain, 
Vapours, and spotted fever,—thick disease— 
IsaBRLLA re-enters. 
Ab! sister-—Well; where is he? 
TSABELEA. 
Come in! 


Pesano enters. 


DUKE. 
Now,—-— 
TSABELLA. 
Speak, Pesaro. 
PRSAEO. 


Be calm. 


My lord !—If I——- 
Dux. 
Plagues bliater you! Villain, speak on. 
Whom have you seen? seen what? 
5 PREARO. 
Lord Guido. 
DUKB. 
That 
Is false; he has left the city. 
PRSARO- 
Yes, my lord: 
But he returned. J saw him near the barrier, 
(Wrapped in his cloak) not half an hour ago: 
And now—— 


DUKE. 
I dream. 
ISABRLLA. 
Well, well; you saw——? 
PESARO. 
Just now 
T saw him in the garden. 
ISABELLA, 
And alone? 
PRSARO. 
J think I saw the Duchess. 
ISABELLA. 


Now leave us. 
Brother! 
DURR. 
Look down, look down! 
ISABELLA- 
I should have thought 
Less of this strange return, had 1 not seen him 
(Yet why should that have struck me?) smile upon 
‘That ring. 
DUKE. 
Ha! 
ISABELLA. 
When he parted with you—yes: 
And then—how can I bear to name it? Yet, 
Your court all smile and talk of this—their past 
Love, and their—mecting in her chamber. 
DUKE. 


[Exit Pesano. | Forgot himself, and me. 


‘Such—such revenge, Where is my dagger—where? 
T cannot find ’t; ‘tis better. I will have 
Vengeance in open day. 


TSABELLA (interposing). 
Nay,— 
DUKE. 
Death and shame! 
Away, away! [Rushes oxt, 
ISABBLLA. 


He's gone.—I almost tremble. 
And yet I will not, I, who never yet 
Knew what it was to fear,—-shall 1 shrink now ? 
He’s gone, and they—no, no; he will not find 
My victims soon.—My son shall be a prince. 
A prince !—a noble sound.—I tremble still. 
Who’s there?—What noise is that? 


Cast comes in suddenly with papers, followed by 
Guraacor. 


CASTS. 
Where is the Duke? 
GHERALDI. 
Thank God! he is not here. 
ISABBLLA. 


What means this tumult, Sir? 
GasTl. 
Oh! lady you— 
Are you there? Shame! where is the Duke? 
{Enters an apartment. 
GHERALDI. 
He has 
Discovered all.—What shall be done? 
ISABELLA. 
Hush! 1 
Must think.—Meantime cal! you the guard. 
Quick, quick! Ha! 1 must stop this choleric sir. 
{Gagnaunt exit, 
casti. (returning). 
He is not there; Madam! Nay, 1 must pass. 
ISABELLA. 
Ha!—ha! what is this outrage? Guards! 
CAsTI. 
By Heaven! [Attempts to pass her, 
ISABELUA. 
Within there—Guards, I say! 


Gusravot, Pesaro and Soldiers enter. 


Count Casti has 
You will take care 
The Count does not escape, Confine him, Sir, 
Until my brother is at leisure. 1 
Will answer this : he has done outrage here. 


castt. 
[ have some news, good Lucio,—news to tell 
‘The Duke; so give me way. 

[Thrusts the papers in his bosom. 

ISABELLA. 

Sir, take him hence. 
CASTI. 

Madam— 

ISARELLA. 

Away! [Exeunt soldiers, etc. with Cast. 


GHERALDI. 








MIRANDOLA. 








ISABELLA. 
Now, 

Let us go hence: no talk.—There is a thing 

That now will soon be done; and then our carcs 

(My cares) are over. If I die, my son 

Reigns in Mirandola, And yet, take care 

The Count is safe.—I have a task clsewhere, 


[Exeunt severally. | 





SCENE Ih, 
A Garden.— Clouded Moonlight. 
Gute, Istwora. 


ISIDORA. 
When I wrote to you I knew not 
That ye were reconciled. Oh! had I known 
That you had left Mirandola, for the world 
1 ‘d not have put you in this peril: but 
‘That ring— it seemed to me honour and life. 
Guroo. 
Not life. 
ISTDORA. 
Oh! yes, to me: his violent spirit would 
Soon have destroyed me. Even now, should he learn 
OF this our mecting—Oh! I fear, I fear— 
Nay, give it to me. 
GUIDO. 
My pretty ring! must you then have it? 
ISIDORA. 
Yes. 
And 't is not well indeed, my lord, that you 
Should wear my favours now. Some busy tongues 
May talk, 
GUIDO. 
Oh! Isidora, is it come 
To this? Must innocence so scant her looks, 
Or modesty be dumb, lest the base crowd 
Abuse her? « Oh! fair Heaven, they ‘re hitter times 
And doubtful when a breath of air may blow 
Our names away.* But take it. (Gives the ring.) See— 
5 part with my last good, but’t is to thee. 
When I am gone—Shame on this blinding tear! 
One drop, and yet how bitter! 
ISIDORA. 
‘Talk not thus : 
You may return. 
GurDo, 
Oh! never shall that be. 
« There is a period in the days of men, 
Beyond which they never thrive. I have seen mine: 
Now, all is darkness and decay.» 
ISIDORA. 
Alas! 
GutDo. 
Oh! weep not, weep not, Isidora. 
Mad once a braver spirit. 
ISIDORA. 
I will ery 


You 


To say farewell calunly. 
@uipo. 
Sweet blessings rest 

Upon your head for ever!—T shall go 

Afar; yet do not thou forget me. We 

Wave known each other long. Fortune has been « 

Our foe. Our very youth is gone before 

its time, and we must part.—« Oh! Isidora, 


| Think of me sometimes : amidst crowds and revels 


You 'll be a queen : pomp and admiring eyes 
Will follow you, and delicate music, like 
Incense from Heav'n, will launt around your rooms. 
Yet, in the midst of all do not forget 
The mountain song we used to sing together : 
“Tis long ayo; but ’t was a pleasant strain. 
J love it still; hetter methinks than ever. 
ISIDORA. 
T cannot bear it. 
GuIpo. 


Do not talk thus, 


Nay, 
Poor Isidora ! 
IstDORA, 
Poor, indeed. 
Gurno, 
Give me your hand, once more.» 
1SIDORA. 


Weep not. 


Oh! Guido! Guido! 
GuIDo. 
We must part, dear friend. 
And I must say—what must at last be said; 
°T is only—this ;—J eannot, by the light 
OF Ucaven, 1 not say it. What! Farewell 
To thee, whom I lave loved —Oh! loved beyond 
All words, all parallel, by day and night, 
Tn health, in sickness, amidst toils und dangers--— ? 
By heaven, I cannot do 't. 
1S1DONA. 
Hush ! what is that? 
GUIDO. 








O Night! 
IstDORA. 
Mush !—no, 't was nothing. Now— 
GuiDo. 
Farewell! 
Must it be so, indeed? 
ISIDORA. 
Tt must. 
GurDo. 
Why then 
Farewell; and yet—there is a hoon at parting 
Which mere acquaintance to each other give: 
Shall it he less with us? Oh! we have loved 
Dearly and long. 
ISIDORA. 
That's past. 
Duxe rushes in, and stops suddenly. 


DUKE. 
I've sought ‘om—Ha! 
1 Gutno, 
| Nay, Isidora !— 
DUKE. 
a! ha! ka!—Oh ! Devils. 
Winter, and blight, and famine strike ye down : 
And fires, broad as the deluge, rain, till they 
Scorch all the land up,—all. 
GurDo. 
Shun not my last 
Request; it is my last.—« Though dark fortune puis 
Her arm hetween us, every gentle proof 
Of what has been, we need not cast aside. 
Oh! weep uot.« Let me take one kiss away 
In memory of thee—one : it wilt be 
‘The saddest, yet the sweetest,—and the last. 
10 
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1s1D0RA. 
No, Guido. 
GUIDO. 
Then farewell : shrink not. 
istpona. 
I faint. Your father— 
[Sinks against Guroo. 
Gutoo. 


Tremble not. Where is he? 


Doxs rushes forward, 


pUrR. 
Here!— 
Here, serpents !— Now the everlasting curse 
Cling to ye both, and wither, May ye both 
Wander about—— 
GUIDO. 
1—~ 
DURE. 
Wretch !—wander about 
The world,—the wide world, hopcless, vile, abhorred. 
But no; for you— (will my head burst?) for you, 
Delicate Sin, hegone—yet stay: if e’er 
You shall repent—repent of what? ha, ha! 
Who 's the accuser? none; who will believe 
‘That I'm abused, abused? who'll swear? none, none. 
Ha, ha !—O Death and Night! 
GurDo 
Will you not hear? 
DUKE, 
Ay, when you die ¥ ’I listen,—Y’ Il rejoice. 
Will you have trial? never ; there are crimes 
Which the law touches not; but I'll have blood 
Red as the Arab gulf : not your's, but you 
You with the curse of Cain—worse, worse—with all 
The blight of parricide upon you—Son ! 
(No son of mine!)—Ah !—how my tongue is parched — 
Dry as a withered scroll.—t will have snch 
Vengeance—such mighty vengeance. 
Gurpo. 
Once more—nay— 
DUKE. 
Parricide! 
Guino. 
°T is in vain. 
ISIDORA. 
Alas! Alas! 
DUKE. 
What! do you weep and cheat me of all tears? 
But I'll have justice, 
eutpo. 
Yet hear! 
DUKE. 
Nota word: 
No, nota word. I listen’d once, and died. 
Ho, ho! the world ’s abroad : lights! torches! so—— 
Come on, come on. 
GuIpo. 
Spare ker. For me— 
DUKE. 
For you 
There is a something yet. Come in, J say. 
My soul is white.—How my head throbs! Stir not. 
Where am 1? 


Curio, Piero, Guards and Attendants, enter. 


cuanto. 
Stay! What tumult is there here? 
Your highness? 
DUKE. 
Where? The Duke is dead—is dead. 
when his wife and son forsook him: 
But [ am here to represent his state, 
And it shal} find full justice. Where's the throne? 
Vanish'd, alas!—no matter. I will sit id 
Beneath the stars (sits).—Roll back those curtains, which 
Tlide the pale visaye of the moon. And now, 
Tcall upon th’ assembled lights of Heaven ; 
And on the immortality of Truth, 
Upon white Chastity, and crown'd Revenge, 
To attest what bere Ido. Traitors! draw near. 
What have ye—(Mark ! the huge and ponderous sky 
Hangs right above your heads)—to say? Speak forth ! 
Guipo. 











Father! 
DUKE. 
[I not admit that voice; ‘tis perjured. Hark! 
Did it not thunder then? no: all is sti 
Calm as despair. 








ISIDORA. 
+My lord ! 
DUKE. 
Tush ! Music, —Hush ! 
[fs1p. comes forward, 





it you?» 
ISTDORA, 
Spare him, O spare him! 
DURE. 
Never. 
PrERo. 
If--—~-———— 
DURE. 
If a word is spoken, but a word,— 
GuIno. 
Nay, hear me. 
That ring, that ring—— 
DUKE. 
Ha! do you taunt me, villain? 
Blights wither you! 
IStDORA. 
Alas! 
DUKE. 
Come hither, slave! 
You, sirrah! what ’s your name? bo matter. Take 
Yon man into the palace-court, and there— 
Come nearer—near. [Whispers officer. 
Remember! 
IstpoRa. 
(Shrieks.) Ha!—What’s that? 
Ob! mercy, mercy. Spare him—spare us both. 
My lord!—O husband! 
Gvino. 
Sweet, implore no more, 
My fate is come. 1 ’tl mect it as. a man, 
Of thee 1 dare not think: but thon— 
DUKE. 
Speak on. 
You shall have licence,—once—but once. Speak on. 











For her who stands palely beside you there 


*T loved her——. 


MIRANDOLA. 








GUIDO. 
Thou hast abused 
Thy trusts of father, husband, prince. 

Isrboma. 

No, no. 

euro. 
Thou hast, to glut a base and bitter hate, 
Destcoy'd thine only son. Angels now look 
Upon us, and before their homes ] swear 
That am innocent. Remember this. 


(A star amidst this darkness), she is pure 
As Heaven. 1 speak this ue atl a dying tongue. 





DUKE. 

Ha! shall this be said? Away, 

Away, I say! If once I swear—— [Rises. 
GUIDO. 

One word, 





TaipoRA. 
One word. 
GuiDo. 
Poor Isidora! 
TsrD0RA. 
One—— 
Gutvo. 
One word's enough, My lord, when I depart, 
To where—no matter, mark me. I shall tread 
With the same step,—the same hold, faithful step, 
Which bore me on, "midst fire and carnage, when 
I sayed your life at Mantua,—Now, lead on. 
(Guwo exit with officers. 
puke, 
[Sinks down.] He’s gone. 
IStOORA. 
A moment stop. My lord! ny lord! 
Spare him, I'll kneel to you, and wet the dust 
With tears. Oh! husband, my dear husband ! speak! 
I, Isidora—Isidora, whom 
You loved so ouce, am here—here on my knees, 
Before the world—in the broad light. My lord ! 
Give him but time,—a word—(do you hear that’ 
A word will clear him. Will you not listen? Oh!— 
Cruel, oh! cruel! Mercy, yet;—oh, God! 
[Istwona falls before him. | 
Pirno (after a pause). 
Shall we not help the Duchess? 
cURIO. 





Stay, stay: he 
Begins to move. 
PIERO. | 
He looks like marble with those fix’d eyes. 
cuatro. 
Ha! those are heavy tars. 
OFFICER. 
Hark! 
DUKE. 
Mercy!— 
No more of that. Iam a desolate man: 
Much injured; almost mad. I want—I ‘ll have 
Vengeance—tremendous vengeance. Ha! pale thing; 
[ will not tread upon her. Tears? what, tears? i 
‘Take her away. {Istoona is taken out.‘ 
My heart is cold as vad. 
should have had a cloak to cover me— 
Aiomb, a tomb, to keep the wiad out, 


Ha! 











Tlove this lonely pomp. My lamps are hung 
Alt round a mighty dome; and music, like 
The noises bursting from /Eolian caves, 
Come round me like a charm, Oh! I have been 
Betray‘d ; ay, and revenged.—All silent? How! 
Come, talk, Sirs, talk. {IsanEnua enters. 
OFFICER. 
Will not your highness go? 
DUKE. 
Go? where? where? Ah! the light comes, § have been 
Long wandering. Misery! oh, misery! 
But justice shall be done; and vengeance. [Leans back. 


Gusnacor and Pgsano enter, 


ISABRLLA. 
Ma! 
GHERALDI. 
Madam, he has escaped. 
ISABELLA. 
Be still, Sir. 
PESARO. 


Whot 


Count Casti. 
ISABEL. 
Ha! go seek him, and confine him : 
Do this, and you shall thrive, This is unlucky. 
GHERALDI. 
"T is death. 
ISABELLA. 
Not quite so bad. Guido is gone 
To rest. 
GHERALDI. 
How the Duke sits! 
ISADELLA. 
My lord! 
buKg. 
Well; justice is done. 
casts (without), 


We'll lead him in. 
Ah! Sister. 


The Duke! 

DUKE, 

What voice is that? 
(Cari enters quickly. 
CASTI. 
The Duke—where is the Duke? 

DUKE, 
Here,—on his seat of judgement, 

CAST. 

Scize the Monk, 
My lord, pray pardon me, but—O my heart! 
Madam, you must not go. 
ISABELLA. 
Slave! dare you think 

To daunt the sister of Mirandola? 

DUKE, 
What's this? 

easTt. 

You are abused. 
DURE. 
T know it, Wretch! 

Will you bring back my terrors? Silence him, 

cast. 
Youand your son are-both abused,—betray'd. 
You and your innocent wife, Look on the Monk. 
Your son's as fair as Heaven. Mark the Monk, 
Here, my lord, here are letters,—scrawls 
in hell, too black for such a place. 
Mere are the letters which you sent to Naples. 
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Look ! these your son writ; these—your sister sent. 
T took them from the Monk: he bribed, and pray'd, 
Nay, wept and tore my cloak to get them, but 
T have them here,—read, read ! 

DUKE. 


Letters? my son!— 
casTI. 


He met the Duchess here by my entreaty : 
Against his wish he met her: nay—— 


DUKR. 
Ah, sister! (reads) 
cast. 
Read, Sir! 
ISABELLA. 


Slave! my son 
Yam content. 
casti. 


Reigns in Mirandola. 


Lead out the lady, [Isapeuia is taken ont. 
pure, 
Now, where is she?—gone! 


‘Tis better. Ah! thou cowled villain,—thou 





Whom I have toved and trusted. I forget: 
Where am 17 fam wandering yet. 
CASTI. 
My lord! 
Where is your son? 
puxg. 


My son? Ah! death and haste. 
Fly, fly and save him, Bring him hither. Drag 
That villain to a dungeon. ©, my heart! 

Fly some one! fly again, aud bring my son. 

Oh! mercy, merry! 


cAsTE. 
Where is he—his son? 
OFFICER. 
Led out to death. 
cASTI. 
Ha! where? 
OFFICER. 
In the western court. 
(Caser rushes out. 
DUKE. 
My son! where is my son? Is no one gone - 





To stap my orders? Go—some more, 
Here, while the Heavens are trembling. 
(A distant report of Musketry is heard.) 
Ha! [Sinks down. 
(After a short pause, Casti re-enters,) 
casTi. 


T'il sit 


My lord! 

DURE. 

Ha! ny good messenger, a word, a word; 

But one: I'll give my Dukedom to you,—all. 

Tell me ke tives. Swear it, “Tis my command. 

castt. 
We can but pray. 
DUK. 

Rain down your blights upon us! 

cast. 


Alas! it was too late. 


Sir, be calas. 
DUXK. 
Sulphur and blistering fire. I want to die. 
Unlonse me here, bere: Lam too tigh Some one 
Has tied my heart up; no, no; here, Sir, here. 
All round my heart, and round my brain,~—quick, 
quick— 
1'm burning.—Mosh ! a drag—a— 






castt. 
Hold him up. 
DUKE. 
Some dutt—some potent drink. ¥ll give—I'il give 
‘The world away for peace, Ob! round my heart, 
And—Al:! unloose this cord about my throat. 
Has no one merey here? {am the Duke.— 
The Duke, Ha! [ am—nothing. 
casTt. 
‘4 Raise hie head. 
Now, my dear lord,— 
DURE. 
O my poor son, my son! 
Young victims—hoth so youny,—so innocent. 
But they are gone. 1 fecl as { could sleep— 
Sleep—hush ! for ever, My poor son! — 
(Dies, 





A Sictlian Story. 





DEDICATORY SONNET. 





[ Iv may be that the rhymes I bring to thee 


(An idte offering, Beauty) are my last : 
Therefore, albeit thine eye may never cast 

Its light on them, ’t is fit thine image be 
Altied unto my song ; for silently 

Thou mayst connect the present with the past. 
°T is fit, for Saturn now is hurrying fast, 

And thou mayst soon be nothing, een to me. 
Be this the record then of pleasant hours 
Departed, when beside the river shaded 
Twaik'd with thee, gazing my heart away, 
And, from the sweetest of your garden flowers, 
Stole only those whiclt on your bosom faded. 
—0, why bas happiness so short a day? 


A SICILIAN STORY. 








Nane selo qui 


I 
‘Tneee is a spirit within us, which arrays 
The thing we doat upon with colourings 
Richer than soses—brighter than the heams 
Of the clear sun at morning, when he flings 
His showers of light upon the peach, or plays 
With the green leaves of June, and strives to dart 
Into some great forest's heart, 
And scare the sylvan from voluptuous dreams. 
‘There js a spirit that comes upon us when 
Boyhood is gone,—-before we rank as men, 
Before the heart is canker’d, and before 
We lose or cast away that innocent feeling 
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That gives life all its freshness. Never more 
May I feel this, and yet the times have been 

T have seen love in burning beauty stealing 
O'er a youny cheek and run the bright veins through, 
And light up, like a heaven, eyes of such blue 
As in the summer’skies was never sezn, 

I was an idler then, and life was green, 

And so I loved and Janguish’d, and became 

A worshipper of the boy-god’s fickle flame, 
And did abase myself before him : he 
Laugh’d outright at my fierce credulity. 


I. 

And yet, at times, the recollection ’s sweet, 
And the same thonght that pleased me haunts me still, 
Chicf at the hour when day and evening meet, 
And twilight, shadowy magician! calls 
Shapes unsubstantial from his cloudy halls, 
And ranks them out before us till they fill 
The mind with things forgotten. Valley and hill, 
The air, the dashing ocean, the small rill, 
‘The waving wood and the evanishing sky, 
Tow'rd this subduing of the soul, ally 
Their pow'ra, and stand forth a resistless band. 
If then the elements league against us, and 
The heart rebel against the mind's command, 
Why, we must sink before these sickly dreams 
Until the morning comes, and sterner themes 
Do fit us through this stormy world to sail. 
Farewell to love,—-and yet, 't is woven in my tale. 





We. 

A story (still believed through Sicily) 
Tg told of one young girl who chose to dic 
For love, Sweet ladies, listen and believe, 
If that ye can believe so strange a story, 
That woman ever could so deeply grieve, 
Saye she who from Leucadia’s promontory 
Flupg herself headlong for the Lesbian boy 
( Ungrateful be to work her such annoy) ; 
But time hath, as in sad requital, given 
A branch of laure! to her, and some bard 
Swears that a heathen god or goddess pave 
Her swan-like wings wherewith to fly to heaven : 
And now, at times, when gloomy tempests roar 
Along the Adriatic, in the wave 
She dips her plumes, and on the watery shore 
Sings as the love-crazed Sappho sung of yore. 


Iv. 

One night a masque was hetd within the walls 
Of a Sicilian palace: the gayest flowers 
Cast life and beauty o'er the marble hails, 
And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 
That streamed half-hidden by sweet lemon bowers 
A low and silver-voiced music made : 
And there the frail perfuming woodbine stray'd, 
Winding its slight arms round the cypress hough, 
And as in female trust seemed there to grow, 
Like woman's love ‘midst sorrow flourishing - 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping rain, 
That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom'd ; and there in walks of evergreen, 
Gay cavaliers, and dames high-born and fair, 








Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 
That can so well beguile 

The human heart from its recess, were seen : 
And lovers, full of love or studious care, 
Wasting their rhymes upon the soft night air, 
And spirits that never till the morning sleep. 
And, far away, the mountain Etna flung 
Eternally its pyramid of flame 

High as the Heav'ns, while from its heart there came 
Hollow and subterranean noises decp, 

And all around the constellations hung 

Their starry lamps, lighting: the midnight sky, 
As to do honour to that revelry. 


Vv. 
Yet was there one in that gay shifting crowd 
Sick at the soul with sorrow; her quick eye 
Ran restless through the throng, and then she bowed. 
Her head upon her breast, and one check’d sigh 
Breathed sweet reproach ‘gainst her Italian boy, 
The dark-cyed Guido whom she loved so well ; 
(0 how ke loved Sicilian {sabel !) 
Why came he not that night to share the joy 
That sate on every face, and from ler heart 
Bid fear and all, aye, all but hope, depart— 
For hope is present happiness : Shapes and things 
That wear a beauty like the imperial star 
OF Jove, or sunset clouds or floating dews, 
And like an arch of promise shine afar, 
When near cast off their skiey colourings, 
And all their rainbow-like and radiant hues 
Are shadowy mockeries und deceptive fire. 
But, Hope! the brightest of the passionate choir 
That through the wide world range, 
And tonch with passing fingers that most strange 
And various instrament, the human heart,— 
Al! why didst thou so scon from Isabel depart? 


vi. 
Dark Guido came not all that night, white she 
(His young and secret bride) sate watching there, 
Pale as the marble columns. She search'd around 
And ’round, and sicken’d at the revelry 5 

But if she heard a quick or lighter hound 

Ilalf ‘rose and gazed, and o'er her tearful sight 
Drew her white hand to see his raven hair 

Come down in masses like the starless night, 

And ‘neath each shortened mask she strove the while 
To catch his sweet inimitable smile, 

Opening such lips as the boy Hylas wore 

(He whom the wild and wanton nymphs of yore 
Stole from Alemena’s son). But one and then 
Another passed, and bowed, and passed again. 

She looked on all in vain: at last more near 

A figure came, and, whispering in her ear, 

Askcd in a hoarse, and quick, and bitter tone, 
Why there she sate alone, 

The mistress of the feast, while all passed by 
Unwelcomed even by her wandering cye? 

It was her brother’s yoice—Leoni!-—-no. 

It conld not be that he would jeer her so. 

He breathed a name; ‘t was + Guido: : tremblingly 
She sate and shrank from his inquiring eye, 

But hid the mighty secret of her soul. 

Again—ah! then she heard her terrible doom 
Sound like a prophecy, and to her room 

Like a pale solitary shade she stole. 
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VIE. 
And now to tell of him whose tongue had gain’d 
The heart of Isabel. "T was said, he came 
(And he was of a line of fame) 
From Milan, where his father perish’d. 
He wae the last of all his race, and fled 
To haughty Genoa where the Dorias reign’d : 
} A mighty city once, though now she sleeps 
Amidst her amphitheatre of hills, 
Or sits in silence by her dashing deeps, 
And not a page in living story fills. 
He had that look which pocts love to paint, 
And artists fashion, in their happier mood, 
And budding girls when first their dreamings faint 
Show them such forms as maids may love, He stood 
Fine as those shapely Spirits heaven-descended, 
Hermes or young Apollo, or whom she 
The moon-lit Dian on the Latmian hill, 
When all the woods, and all the winds were still, 
Kiss'd with the kiss of immortality, 
And in his eye where love and pride contended, 
His dark, deep-seated eye, there was a spell 
Which they who love and have been Joved can tell. 
And she—but what of her, his chosen bride, 
His own, on whom he gazed in aecret pride, 
And loved almost too much for happiness ? 
Enough to say that she was born to bless, 
She was surpassing fair: her gentle voice 
Came like the fabled music that beguiles 
The sailor on the waters, and her smiles 
Shone like the light of heaven, and said « Rejoice.» 





Vu. 
That morn they sat upon the sea-beach green ; 
For in that land the sward springs fresh and free 
Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 
To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 
And Guido, with his arm round Isabel, 
Unclasp'd the tresses of her chesnut hair, 
Which in her white and heaving bosom fell 
Like things enamour’d, and then with jealous air 
Bade the soft amorous winds not wanton there: 
And then his dark eyes sparkled, and he wound 
The fillets lik¢ a eoronct around 
Her brow, and bade her rise, and rise a queen. 
And olt! ’t was sweet to see her delicate hand 
Preas'd ‘gainst his parted fips, as though to check 
In mimic anger all those whispers bland 
He knew so well to use, and on his neck 
Her round arm hung, while half as in command 
And half entreaty did her swimming eye 
Speak of forbearanee, till from her pouting lip 
He snatch’d the honey-dews that lovers sip, 
Aud then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
She frown'd, and wore that self-betraying air 
Which women loved and flatter'd love to wear. 





mx. 
Oft would he, as on that same spot they lay 
Beneath the last light of a summer's day, 
Tell (and would watch the while her stedfast eye) 
How on the lone Pacific he had heen, 
When the Sea Lion on his watery way 
Went rolling through: the billows green 
And shook that ocean’s dead tranquillity : 
And he would tell her of past times, and where 











He rambled in his boyhood far away, 

And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 

Had seen the bright sun worshipp'd like a god 
Upon that land where first Columbus trod; 
And travelled by the deep Saint Lawrence’ tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 

And seen the wild deer roam 

Amongst interminable forests, where 

The serpent and the savage have their Jair 
Together. Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undebased und nearer to the skies; 
And ‘midst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep, 
Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 

By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 
When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 
Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of youth. 


x. 
Her sleep that night was fearful,—O, that night! 
Hf ic indeed was slecp: for in ber sight 
A form (a dim and waving shadow) stood, 
And pointed far up the great Fina’s sido, 
Where, from a black ravine, a dreary wood 
Peeps out and frowns upen the storms below, 
And bounds and braves the wilderness of snow. 
It gazed awhile upon the lonely bride 
With melancholy air and glassy cye, 
And spoke—« Awake, and scarcl yon dell, for J, 
Though risen above my old mortality, 
Mave left my mangled and unburied limbs 
A prey for wolves hard by the waters there, 
And one lock of my black and curled hair, 
That one I vowed to thee, my heauty, swims 
Like a mere weed upon the mountain river ; 
And those dark eyes you used to love so well 
(They loved you dearly, my own Isabel) 
Are shut, and now have Jost their light for ever. 
Go then into yon far ravine, and save 
Your lr d's heart for some more quiet graye * 
Than what the stream and withering winds may lend, 
And ‘neath the basil-tree we planted, give 
The fond heart buria}, so thut tree shall live 
And shed a solace on thy after days; 
And thou—but oh! Lask thee not to tend 
The plant on which thy Guido loved to gaze, 
For with a spirit’s power I sve thy heart.« H 
He suid no more, but with the dawning day 
Shrunk, as the shadows of the clouds depart 
Before the conquering sun-heams, silently. 
Then sprung she from the pillow where she lay, 
To the wild sense of doultful tnisery: 
And when she woke she did obey the dream, 
And journey'd onwards to the mountain stream, 
Tow'rd which the phantom pointed, and she drew ! 
The thorns aside which there Juxuriant grew, 
And with a heating heart descended, where 
The waters wash d, it said, its floating hair. 





XI. 
It was a spot like chose romancers paint, 
Or painted when of dusky knights they told i 


+ Ehave veutured to sub.titute heart for the bead uf the lover, 
‘The latter appeared to me to be a ghastly object to preserve. 
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Wandering about in forests old, 

When the last purple colour was waxing faint 
«ind day was dying in the west:—the trees 

(Dark pine and chesnut, and the dwarfed oak 
And cedar) shook their branches till the shade 
Look’d like a living spirit, and as it played 
Seem'd holding dim communion with the breeze. 
Below, a tumbling river ro!f'd along 

{tts course by lava rocks and branches broke) 
Singing for aye its fierce and noisy song; 

And there on shatter'd trunks the lichens grew 
And covered, with theic golden garments, Death: 
‘And when the tempest of November blew 

The Winter teampet, till its failing breath 

Went moaning into silence, every green 

And loose leaf of the piny boughs did tell 

Some trembling story of that mountain dell. 


XU. 
| That spirit is never idle chat doth 'waken* 

e soul to sights and contemplations deep, 
Eve when from out the desert's seeming sleep 
A sob is heaved that but the leaves are shaken ; 
But when across its frozen wastes there comes 
A rushing wind, that chills the heart and bears 
Tidings of rnin from those icy domes, 
The cast and fashion of a thousand ycars, 
Tt is not for low meanings thai the soul 
Of Nature, starting from her idlesse long, 
Doth walk abroad with Death, and sweep among 
The valleys where the avalanches roll. 
"Tis not to speak of « Doubt» that her great voice, 
Which in the plains doth bid the heart rejoice, 
Comes sounding like an oracle. Amidst men 
There are no useless marvels: Ah! why then 
Cast on the wonder-working nature shame, 
Or deem that, like a noisy braggart, she 
(In all things else how great and freed from blame) 
Once in an age should shout « A mystery!» 


XU. 

But, fo my story, Down the slippery sad 
(With trembling limbs, and heart that scarcely beat, 
And catching at the brambles, as her feet, 

Sunk in the crumbling earth, the poor girl trod; 
And there she saw—Oh! till that moment none 
Could tell (not she) how much of hope the san 
And cheerful morning, with its noises, brought, 
And how she from each glance a courage caught; 
For light and life had scattered half her fright, 
And she could almost smile on the past night ; 

So, with a buoyant feeling, mixed with fear 

Lest she might scorn heav'n’s missioned minister, 
She took her weary way and searched the dell, 
“And there she saw him—dead. Poor desolate child 
OF sixteen summers, had the waters wild 

No pity on the boy you loved so well! 

There stiff and cold the dark-eyed Guido lay, 

His pale face upwards to the careless day, 
| That smiled as it was wont; and he was found 
His young limbs mangled on the rocky ground, 





be! This paragraph is obscure ; it was written to repel an assertion 


fwade in a poem to whick I cannot recur) that tho fall of an 
valoache spoke « Doubt and Death.» The roader can, if he pleases, 
péss it over altogether. 





| And, "midst the weltering weeds and shallows cold, 
His black hair floated as the phantom told, * 
And like the very dream his glassy eye 
Spoke of gone mortality. 


XIv. 

She stared and laugh’d aloud like one whose brain 
Is shock’d o” the sudden: then she looked again: 
And then she wept. At last—but wherefore ask 
Uow—tremblingly, she did her bloody task ? 

She took the heart and washed it in the wave, 

And bore it home and placed it ‘midst wild flowers, 
Such as he loved to scent in happier hours, 

And ‘neath the basil-tree she sconp'd a grave, 

And therein placed the heart, to common earth 
Deom'd, like a thing that owned not human birth. 


Xv. 
And the tree grew and grew, and brighter green 
Shot from its boughs than she before had seen, 
And softly with its leaves the west winds played : 
Ant she did water it with her tears, and talk 
As to a living spirit, and in the shade 
Would place it gently when the sun did walk 
High in his hot meridian, and she prest 
The boughs (which fell like balm) upon her breast. 
She never pluck’d a leaf nor let a weed 
Within a shadow of its branches feed, 
But nursed it as a mother guards her child, 
And kept it shelter’d from the « winter wild:» 
And so it grew beyond its fellows, and 
Tow’red in unnatural beauty, waving there 
And whispering to the moon and midnight air, 
And stood a thing unequalled in the land. 


XVI. 
But never more along her favourite vale, 
Or by the village paths or hurrying river, 
Or on the beach, when clouds are sagn to sail 
Across the setting sun, while waters quiver 
And breezes rite to bid the day farewell — 
No more in any bower she once loved well, 
Whose sound or silence to the ear could tell 
Aught of the passionate past, the pale girl trod: 
Yet Love hiinself, like an invisible god, 
Haunted each spot, and with his own rich breath 
Fill'd the wide air with music swect and soft, 
Such as might calm or conquer Death (if Death 
Could e’er be conquered,) and from atoft 
Sad airs, like those she heard in infancy, 
Fell on her soul and filled her eyes with tears; 
And recollections came of happier years 
Thronging from all the cells of memory. 
All ber heart's follies she cemember'd then ; 
{low coy and rash—how scornful she had been, 
And then how tender, and low coy again, 
And ever shifting of the burning scene 
That sorrow stamps upow the helpless brain. 


XVII. 
Leoni—(for this tale had ne'er been told 
By her who knew alone her brother's guilt.) 
Leoni, timorous lest the blood he spilt 
Should rise in vengeance from its secret hold, 
And come abroad and claim a sepulehre ; 
Or, haplier, fancying that the lie he swore 
« That Guido sailed and would return no more> 
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Was dishelieved and not forgot by her ; 

Or drat she had discover'd where he lay 
Before his limbs had wither’d quite away, 
Or—but whate'er it was that moved him then, 
He dug and found the heart, unperish’d; 

For she, to keep it unlike the common dead, 
Had wound it round with many a waxen line, 
And bathed it with a curious medicine: 

He found it where, like a dark spell, it lay, 
And cursed and cast it to the waves away. 


XVHL 
‘That day the green tree wither'd, and she knew 
The solace of her mind was stol’n and gone: 
And then she felt that she was quite alone 
In the wide world ; so to the distant woods 
And caverned haunts, and where the mountain floods 
Thunder into the silent air, she flew. 
She flew away, and left the world behind, 
And all that man doth worship, in her light; 
All that around the beating heart is twined ; 
Yet, as she looked farewell to human kind, 
One quivering drop arose and dimm’d her sight, 
The last that frenzy gave to poor distress, 
And then into the dreary wilderness 
She went alone, a crazed, heart-broken thing : 
And in the solitude she found a cave 
Half hidden by the wild-brier blossoming, 
Whereby a black and solitary pine, 
Struck by the fiery thunder, stood, and gave 
Of pow'r and death a token and a sign: 
And there he lived for months: She did not heed 
The seasons or their change, and she would feed 
On roots and berries, as the creatures fed 
Which had in woods been born and nourished, 


XIX. 
Once, and once only was she seen, and then 
‘The chamois hunter started from his chace, 
And stopped to look a moment on her face, 
And could not turn him to his sports again. 
Thin Famine sate upon her hollow check, 
Aad settled Madness in her glazed eye 
Told of a young heart wrong'd and nigh to break, 
And, as the spent winds waver ere they die, 
She to herself a few wild words did speak, 
And sung a strange and broken melody ; 
And ever as she sung she strew'd the ground 
With yellow leaves that perish’d ere their time, 
And well their thettcring fail did seem to chime 
With the low music of her song :---the sound 
Came like a dirge filling the air around, 
And this (or like) the melancholy rhyme. 


L 
There is a spirit stands by me: 

It comes by night, it comes by day, 

And when the glittering lightnings play, 
Its look is pale and sad to sce. 

‘T is he—to whom my brother gave 

A red unconsecrated grave, 


2 
Ihear him when the breezes moan, 
And, when the rattling thunders talk, 
I hear him muttering by me walk, 
And tell me I am « quite alone.» 

Jt is the demon of the dead, 

For all that's good hath upwards fled. 


3. 
Jt is a demon which the wave 
Hath cast abroad to scare my soul ; 
Yet wherefore did the waters roll 
So idly o'er his hasty grave? 
Was the sad prayer I uttered then 
Unheard,—or is it due again? 


Is 't not enough that I am here, 
Brainstruck and cold and famished, 
‘A mean remove above the dead,—~ 
But must my soul be wild with fear 
‘As sorrow, now that hope is gone, 
And J am Jost and Icft alone? 


5. 
They told me, when my days were young, 
That ¥ was fair and born to reign, 
That hands and hearts were my domain, 
And witchery dwelt upon my tongue: 
And now—but what is this to me, 
Struck on the rock of memory? 


6. 
And yet at times I dream—aye yet, 
Of vanish’d scenes and golden hours, 
And music heard in orange bowers 
(For madness cannot quite Forget), 
And love, breathed once to me alone, 
In sighs, and many a melting tone. 


7 
Then curious thoughts, and floating things 
Saved from the deluge of the brain, 

Pass with perplexity and pain; 

Then darkness, deaths, and murderings,— 
And then unto my den I hie, 

And vainly, vainly pray to die, 


Xx. 
At last she wandered home. She came by night. 
‘The pale moon shot a sad and troubled light 
Amidst the mighty clouds that moved along. 
The moaning winds of Autumn sang their song, 
And sliook the red teaves from the forest trees ; 
And subterranean voices spoke. The seas 
Did rise and fall, and then that fearful swell 
Came silently which seamen know so well; 
And all was like an Omen. Isabel 
Passed to the room where, in old times, she lay, 
And there they found her at the break of day; 
Her look was smiling, but she never spoke 
Or motioned, even to say—her heart was broke: 
Yet, in the quict of her shining eye 
Lay death, and something we are wont to deem 
(When we discourse of some such mournful theme) 
Beyond the look of mere mortality. 


XXI. 
She died—yet scarcely can we call it Death 
When Heaven so softly draws the parting breath; 
She was translated to a finer sphere, 
For what could match or make her happy here? 
She died, and with her gentle death there came 
Sorrow and ruin, and Leoni fell 
A victim to that unconsuming flame, 
That burns and revels on the lieart of man ; 
Remorse.~—This is the tale of Isabel, 
And of her love the young Italian. 








DIEGO DE MONTILLA. 


8: 





Diego de Montilla; 


A SPANISH TALE. 





L 

Tue octave rhyme (Ital. oftava rima) 

Isa delightful measure, made of ease 
Turn’d up with epigram, and, though it seem a 

‘Verse that a man may scribble when he please, 
Is somewhat difficult: indeed, 1 deem a 

Stanza like Spenser's will be found to teaze 
Less, or heroic couplet; there, the pen 
May touch and polish, and touch up again. 





I. 

But, for the octave measure~-it should slip 

Like running water o'er its pebbled bed, 
Making sweet music (here I own I dip 

In Shakspeare for a simile), and be fed 
Freely, and then the poet must not nip 

The tine, nor square the sentence, nor be led 
By old, approved, poetic canons} no, 
But give his words the slip, and let ’em go. 








Hi. 

I mean to give in this same pleasant rhyme 

Some short account of Don Diego de 
Montilla, quite a hero in his time, 

Who conquer'd captain Cupid, as you 'Il see: 
My tale is sad in part, in part sublime, 

With bere and there a smack of pleasantry: 
Ae to the moral,—why—'t is under cover, 
T leave it for the reader to discover. 


lv, 

« Arms and»—bnt J forget. Love and the man 

I sing, that ’s Virgil’s method of beginning, 
Alter’d a little just to suit my plan. 

1 own the thing, aud so there ’s not much sinning: 
Most writers steal a good thing when they can, 

And when ’t is safely got ’t is worth the winning. 
The worst of 't is we now and then detect’em, 
Before they ever dream that we suspect ‘em. 


Vv. 

Love and the man I sing—and yet 't would be 

As well methinks, nay perhaps it may be better, 
Particularly for young berd like me, 

Not to stick quite so closely to the letter; 
One's yerse as well as fancy should be free, 

The last indeed hates every sort of fetter: 
So, as each man may call what maid he chuses 
By way of Muse, I'll een call ald the Muses. 


‘ Vi. 
Hearken! ye gentle sisters (eight or nine), 
Who haunted in old time Parnsssue’ hill, 
If that so worshipp'd mount be yet divine, 
And ye there meet your mighty master still, 
And still for poet heads the lagre! twine, 
And dip your pitchers in the famous rill, 
I'll trouble ye for a leaf or two ; though first [ 
“Il just try the jug, for "faith, I ‘m somewhat thirsty. 








VIE. 
And now, great lyrist, fain would ¥ behold 
_ Thee in thy glory—Lord and Life of day! 

Sun-bright Apollo! with thy locks of gold, 

As thou art wont to tread heav'n’s starry way, 
Not marbled and reduced to human mould, 

As thou didst stand, one of a rich array 
(Vet even there distinct and first of all), 
In the vast palace of the conquer'd Gaul. 


vill. 
But, if thy radiant forehead be too bright 
For me to look upon with earthly eye, 
Ah! send some lictle nymph of air or light, 
Whom love has touch’d and taken to the sky, 
And bid her, till the inspiration quite 
O'erwhelms, show'r kisses on my lip, and sigh 
Such songs (and I will list to her for hours) 
As once were sung in amaranthine bowers, 


. IX. 

And I will lie pillow'd upon her breast, 

And drink the music of her words, and dream 
(When sleep shall bring at last a pleasant rest) 

Haply of many a high immortal theme; 
And, in the lightning of her beauty blest, 

My soul may catch perhaps one thrilling beam 
From her dark eyes—but, ah! your glorious day, 
Ye nymphs and deities, now hath passed away. 


x. 

Ob! ye delicious fables, where the wave 

And woods were peopled and the air with things 
So lovely—why, ah! why has science grave, 

Scatter’d afar your sweet imaginings? 
Why sear'd the delicate flow’rs that genius gave, 

And dash’d the diamond drops from fancy’s wings? 
Alas! the spirit languishes, and lies 
At mercy of life's dull realities. 


XI. 

No more by well or bubbling fountain clear 

‘The Naiad dries her tresses in the sun, 
Nor longer may we in the branches hear 

The Dryad talk, nor see the Oread run 
Along the mountains, nor the Nereid steer 

Her way amongst the waves when day is done. 
Shadow nor shape remains—But J am prating 
While th’ reader and Diego, both, are waiting. 


XII. 

Diego was a knight, but more enlighten'd 

Than knights were then, or are, in his countree, 
Young—brave—{at least, he'd never yet been frighten'd), 

Well-bred, and gentle, as a knight should be: 
Me play'd on the guitar, could read and write, and 

Had seen some parts of Spain, and (once) the sea. 
That sort of maz one hopes to meet again, 
And the most amorous gentleman in Spain. 

cry 
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Xi” 

‘There was a tanguor in his Spanish eye 

That almost touched on softness; had he been 
Instead of man a woman, by the bye, 

His languish had done honour to a queen ! 
For there was in it that regality 

Of look, which says the owner must have been 
Something in former days, whatever now: 
And his hair curl'd (or was curl’d) o'er his brow. 


XIV. 
‘The Don Diego (mind this, Don Dieygo = ; 
Pronounce it rightly), fell in love. He saw 
The daughter of a widow from Tobago, 
Whose husband fell with honour: i, e. War 
Ate up the lord of this same old virago, 
‘Who straight retarn'’d to Spain, and went to law 


With the next heir, but wisely first bespoke 
The smartest counsel, for that’s balf the joke. 
XV. 


The lady won her cause; then suitors came 
To woo her and her daughters: she had two: 
Aurelia was the older, and her name, 
Grace, wit, and so forth, through the country flew 
Quicker than scandal: young Aurora’s fame— 
She had no fame, poor girl, and yet she grew 
And brighten'd into beauty, as a flower 
Shakes off the rain that dims its earlier hour. 


XVE. 

Aurelia had some wit, and, as I ‘ve said, 

Grace, and Diego joved her like his life; 
Offer'd to give ler half his board and bed, 

In short he woo'd the damsel for a wife. 
But she turned to the right about her head, 

And gave some tokens of (not Jove but) strife; 
And bade him wait, be silent, and forget 
Such nonsense: He heard this, and—loved her yet. 


XVII. 
Hie loved : O how he loved! His heart was full 
OF that immortal passion, which atone 
Holds through the wide world its eternal rule 
Supreme, and with its deep seducing tone 
Winneth the wise, the young, the beautitul, 
The brave, and all, to bow before its throne; 
The sun and soul of life, the end, the gain; , 
The rich reqnital for an age of pain, 


XVI 

Beneath the power of that passion he 

Shrank like a leaf of summer, which the sun 
Has scorch''d ere yet in green maturity— 

He was a desperate gamester who ne'er won 
A single stake, but saw the chances flee, 

And still kept throwing on till—all was done: 
A rose on which the worm had rioted 
[Ali this was what his friends and others said}. 


XIX, 

And yet, but one short year ago, his chieek 

Dimpled and shone, and o'er it health had flung 
A colour, like the Autumn evening’s streak, 

Which Hushing through the darker olive, clang 
Like a rich blush upon him. In a freak 

Men will, I’m told, or when their pride is stung, 
Call up that deepening crimson in girls’ features: 
Some people swear it makes ’em different creatures. 





XX. 

For me, I always have an awkward fecting 

‘When that vermilion tide comes flooding o'er 
The brows and breast, instead of gently stealing 

On, and then fading till "t is seen no more; 
The first proceeds too from unhandsome dealing, 

And sudden leaves a paleness, if no more, 
Perhaps a frown. The last is born of pleasure, 
Or springs from praise, and comes and goes at leisure, 


XXI 
His mistress—Sha!l I paint Aurelia’s frown? 
Her proud and regal look, her quick black eye, 
Through whose dark fringes such a beam shot down 
On men (yet touch’d at times with witchery) 
As when Jove’s planet, distant and alone, 
Flashes from out the sultry summer sky 
And bids each lesser star give up its place. 
—This was exactly Miss Aurelia’s case. 


XXII. 

Her younger sister—she was meek and pale, 

And scarcely noticed when Aurelia near ; 
None e’en had thought it worth their while to rail 

On her, and in her young unpractised ear 
Those soft bewitching tones that seldom fail 

To win had ne'er been utter'd. She did steer 
Her gentle course along life's dangerous sea 
For sixteen pleasant summers quietly. 


XXII. 

Her shape was delicate: her motion free 

As his, that « charter'd libertine» the air, 
Or Dian’s, when upon the mountains she 

Follow’d the fawn: her bosom full and fair ; 
It seem’d as Love himself might thither flee 

For shelter when his brow was parch'd with care: 
And her white arm, like marble tarn’d by grace, 
Was of good length, and in its proper place. 


XXIV. 

Her hair was black as night; her eyes were blue; 

Her mouth was small, and from its opening stream'd 

t Notes like the silver voice of young Carew, 

Of whose sweet music I have often dream’d, 
And then (as youths like me are wont to do) 

Fancying that every other damsel scream'd, 
Started to hear Miss C. again. I sit 
In general (to be near her) in the pit. 


XXY. 
Let lovers who have croaking Delias swear 
Their tones are « just in tunes or » just the thing :» 
Let lying poets puff, in couplets fair, 
Pan's reedy pipe—Apollo’s golden string— 
How Memnon sung, and made the Thebans stare 
When he saw Titan’s daughter scattering 
Flowers—"t is all stuff, reader: what say you? 
Give me ( but p'thaps I'm partial) Miss Carew. 
XXVI- - 
Oh! witching as the nightingale first heard 
Beneath Arabian heavens, wooing the rose, 
Is she, or thrush new-mated, or the bird 
That calls the morning as the last star goes 
Down in the west, and out of sight is heard 
Awhile, then seems in silence to repose 
Somewhere beyond the clouds, in the full glory 
OF the new-risen Sun.—Now to my story: 
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XXVII. 

The Don was constant at his Lady's court, 

For every day at twelve she held a levee, 
Where song, joke, music, and all sorts of sport 

Went ‘round, so that the hours were seldom heavy ; 
Aurelia talk'd (and talking was her forte}, 

Or quizzed her female friends, and then the bevy 
Of coxcomh’s yow'd such wit was never heard: 
For this one gave his honour, one his word. 


XXVIII. 

Things went on pretty smoothly till the Don 

Declared his love ; but, when he sought to marcy, 
He found she would not give up all for one: 

‘What! Counts and Cavaliers and all, and carry 
Herself demurely—'t was not to be done : 

She said she loved him not, and bade him tarry 
(As I have told): on which he did begin 
To grow and soon grew tolerably thin. 


XXIX. 
He gazed and watch’d, and watch'd and gazed upon her, 
And look’d, like Suckling’s lover, thin and pale ; 
But how should looking thin have ever won her, 
When looking well (as he says) did n’t prevail? 
It did not answer with our Spanish Donna, 
Nor can it save in poem, play, or tale; 
In fact there 's not much interesting in-’t, 
Unless it be in hot-press and good print. 


XXX. 

Yet, gentles, would I not be thought to jeer 

‘The Love that flourishes when young hearts are given, 
And pledged in hope and fullest faith sincere, 

Nor would J jest when such fond hearts are riven. 
J only mean that love ('t is pretty clear) 

When ’t rises without hope is merely Jeaven, 
And that boys suffering ‘neath the lash of Cupid, 
Are sometimes even more than sad ; they ‘re stupid. 


XXXI. 

At last, Aurora saw him: she had seen 

Him oft, when scarcely turning from her book 
She bow'd, and then as he had never been, 

Resumed her study. Now, his alter'd look 
She mark'd, and troubled eye once so serene, 

And trembling limbs which Love's wild fever shook : 
—His faint and melancholy smile that shone 
So seldom, but so beautiful, was gone. 


XXXII. 

She look'd and look’d again : She could uot turn, 

And yet she tried, her eyes or thoughts away ; 
And as it were from pity, strove to learn 

The cause of all his ill, and did essay 
(While passion in her heart began to burn) 

To soothe hig sadness, and to make him gay, 
Would smile and talk of Love, or livelier matter : 
A simpleton! as if 't would make him fatter. 


XXXHI. 

But sorrow never lasts ; he must have died, 

Had he not some way sought and found relief, 
For, howsoe’er we try the fact to hide, 

Love és but meagre diet sauced with grief ; 
°T is Feasting too much like the Barmecide, 

Who thought to pass off his invisible beef, 
Kid, nuts, et cetera, on his guest, and so 
Got his ears box'd for lying, as we know. 


XXXIV. 
Diego, when he found all hope was gone, 
Determined like a prudent man to fly; 
At first he tore his hair (it was his own} 
But, then, his mother—she began to cry, 
And asked him, would he leave her all alone 
(She who had watch’d and foved him long) te die, 
And her grey hairs to the grave with sorrow bring? 
Ue said « he could not think of such a thing.» 


XXXV. 

He said, « Dear Mother, on my honour ( not 

In its new meaning) from Madeid 1 ‘ll go, 
And if I think more of her I'll be shot.» 

Yet, as he spoke, a settled look of woe 
Declared she never could be quite forgot 

Whom in his young heart he had worshipp'd so; 
And the mute eloquence of his sickly smile 
Told all his thoughts, for grief doth not beguile. 


XXXVI. 

The knave (it is his study) and the fool 

(For he las glimpses) and the madman may 
Deceive ; they do by accident or'rule, 

And keep their look of cunning from the day i 
But grief is lesson'd in an honest school, 

‘And o'er the face spreads out, in sad array, 
Us pallid colours or its hectic flush ; 
Tt ought to put the others to the blush. 


XXXVH. 
Well—one day, when king Phacbus in the East! 
Had lifted his round head from off his pillow, 
And frighten'd from their slumbers man and beast, 
And turn’d to clear quicksilver every billow, 
The Don Diego, from Love's toil released, 
With ducats primed and head ycrown’d with willow, 
Stepp'd in his heavy coach with heavier sigh, 
Pull’d up the blinds and bade the drivers « fly.» 


XXXVHI. 
They travell’d { our sad hero and his mother,) 
From great Madrid, through Old and New Castile, 
Stopp’d at one town and rattled through another, 
Ate fish and fowl and flesh ( excepting veal) : 
Meanwhile he took it in his head he’d smother 
Cupid ; he tried, and soon began to feel. 
That as the boy grew quiet, he grew merry 
(He smother’d him with Port and sometimes Sherry), 
XXXIX. 
Then ‘round his mother he would twine his arms 
Gently, and kiss and call her his Aurelia, 
And gaze and sigh « inimitable charms!» 
And then « what ruby fips!» until’t was really a 
Joke, for although it fill’d her with alarms 
To see him rave and take his glass thus freely, 2 
Bystander must have laugh’d to see a wornan 
Of fifty kissd : in Spain ’t is quite uncommon. 
XL, 
Well, this went on: he found that wipe was better 
Than thought, while thought ran cankering through 
his breast, 
And so he talk’d of other things, and let her 
Sweet name sometimes (« Divine Aurelian).rest : 
To finish, he sat down and wrote a letter, 
In which he said that—« all was for the best— 
That love might grow to folly—that his mother 
Had but one child, and might not have another.» 
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« That filial duty was a noble thing 
That he must live though ‘gainst his inclination, 

For though he once resolved, he said, to fling 
Himself into the sea as an oblation 

To Cupid, yet, as love had lost its sting, 

He ‘d take a dip merely for recreation : 

And then he added he should go to Cadiz, 

To see the place, and how he liked the ladies.» 


XLY. 

The letter ended with—I quite forget 

The actual words, but with some short apology 
About his lungs, he said he owed a debt 

To nature, and—pshaw! though I ’ve been to college I 
Am in the Doctors’ language stupid yet, 

And often blunder in my phraseology ; 
No matter, he was sick he did declare, 
And wanted change of scene and country air. 


XLII. 

And then he rambled through his native land, 

And by her rivers wide and silver rills, 
Running through cork and beechen forests, and 

Breathed the brave air of those immortal hills, 
Which like an altar or memorial stand 

Of patriot spirits, whose achievement fills 
Story and song : for, once, the Spanish name 
‘Was noble, ard identified with fame. 


XLIV. 
Now-—but I'm quite a shallow politician, 
And we 've enough of politics in prose, 
And so to men of talent and condition 
I leave the task to plead the Spanish woes : 
What I should say would be mere repetition, 
And bring the theme no nearer to its close, 
So I'll e’en leave the wrongs of Spain to time ; 
Besides, the thing's too serious for this rhyme. 


XLV. 

Diego pass’d Cordova, gay Sevilla 

(Seville), and saw some mighty pleasant sights, 
Saw the Fandango and the Sequidilla 
-| And new Bolero danced on summer nights, 
And got at last to Cadiz, which is still a 

Right noble city, as Lord Byron writes. 
N.B. The dances I have named are national}, 
And, like all others, tolerably irrational. 


XLVE. 
Yet, I remember some half pleasant days 
When I did love a common country dance, 
Ere peace and fashion had conspired to raise 
Quadrilles to note in England as in France: 
I came in then for some small share of praise, 
But now, [ dread (I own ‘t) a woman's glance : 
These vile Quadrilles do so perplex one’s feet 
‘With windings,—like the labyrinth of Crete. 


‘XLVI. 

Four girls stand up, and beside each a beau 
Of figure, stiffen'd upwards from the hip, 

(Loose as his morals downwards) points his toe, 
Prepared through many a puzzling maze to slip, 

« Poules—« Moulinet»—« Balancezs—« Dos & dog»— 
(Wherein the pretty damsels seem to dip, 

And rise and fall, just like the unquiet ocean,) 

And other moods of which I bave no notion. 




















XLVIO. 
He stay'd some time at Cadiz ; though he hated, 
Te vow’d, the shocking gallantries which there 


| Some—any men may have, till they are sated ; 


Yet look’d he sometimes at the sweeping hair 
(@atil in truth his choler had abated) 

That bound the foreheads of the Spanish fair, 
And sunn'd him often ‘neath a warm full eye, 
And wish'd—but this was seldom, by the bye. 


XLIX. 
He wish'd at times to meet Aurelia’s look 
Divine, and her right royal figure, graced 
With beauty intellectual (like a book 
Well bound and written in the finest taste, 
Whose noble meaning no one e’er mistook), 
Her white arm, and her undulating waist, 
Her foot like Atalanta’s, when she ran. 
And lost the race (a woman should) to man. 


L. 

But in his lonely moments he would dream 

Of young Aurora, and would tremble lest 
Aught should befal the girl, and then a gleam 

Of the sad truth would come and break his rest, 
And from his pillow he would rise and scream: 

‘This was a sort of night-mare, at the best, 
For he at Cadiz had forgot his diet, 
And raked and drank instead of being quiet. 


Li 
He thought of her so young, and oh! so pale, 
And like a lily which the storms have bent 
Unto the dust: then would he swear and rail 
That 't was impossible and never meant 
That girls should die for love: an idle tale, 
And by some moody imp of slurober sent 
To teaze him, for the Rosicrucian creed 
Is understood in Spain by all—who read. 


Li. 

Whate'er it was—presentiment (which is 

A sort of silent prophecy, some say, 
In lottery luck, and love, and death, and bliss) 

Or not, he could not drive the thought away ; 
Then—'t was a passing faucy—were she his, 

Mow gently would he soothe her dying day— 
He swore she should not die—(when folks are amorous 
They ’re frequently absurd as well as clamorous,) 


LI. 

When once his S; head bad got this notion, 
It stuck upon his brain just like birdlime, 

And cured him without either pill or potion, 
Bleeding or balm, in no (or little) time; 

‘Then would he wander on that deep blue ocean, 
Dreaming of her, and string some idle rhyme, 

And every stanza (none are known to fame) 

Did finish somehow with Aurora's name. 


Liv. 
And often to a grotto did he hie 
Which in a lone and distant forest stood, 
‘Just like 2 wood-nymph’s haunt ; and he would lie 
Beneath the cover of its arch so rude, 
For there when the August sun had mounted high, 
And all was silent but the stock-dove's brood, 
The whispering zephyr sometimes ‘rose unseen, 
And kise'd the leaves and boughs of tender green. 
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Lv. 
And every shrub that fond wind flatter'd cast 
Back a perfuming sigh, and rustling roli'd 
Its virgin branches till they moved at last 
The neighbouring tree, and the great forest old 
‘sid homage to the zephyr as he past: 
And gently to and fro the fruits of gold 
Sway'd in the air, and scarcely with a sound 
The beeches shook their dark nuts to the ground. 


LYE 
Before the entrauce of that grotto low’d 

A quiet streamilet, cool and never dull, 
Wherein the many-colour'd pebbles glow'd, 

And sparkled through its waters beautiful, 

And thereon the shy wild-fowl often rode, 

And on its grassy margin yon might cull 
Flowers and healing plants: a hermit spot, 
And, once seen, never to he quite forgot. 

Lil. 
Our lover, Don Diego de Montilla, 

In moody humour pass'd his time at Cadiz; 
Drove out to Arcos, or perhaps Sevilla, 

Saint Lucar—Trafalgar (which I'm afraid is 
Not now in fashion)—danced the Sequidilla, 

Sometimes with castanets, to please the ladies, 
Ate, drank, and sail’d upon the dark blue waters, 
Where mothers begg'd he 'd take (for health)- their 

daughters. 
LVIIT. 
They used to say, « My poor Theresa 's grown 

Lately quite pale and grave, poor dear; and she 
Has lost all appetites—and then they 'd moan 

And wipe their eyes, where tears were sure to be, 
And leave their daughters with the Don, alone, 

To be cured by sea-air—and gallantry. 

The Don was satisfied, and never gazed 
Or talk'd of love: the girls were quite amazed. 


LIx. 
They look'd and sigh'd, as gi can look and sigh 
When they want husbands, or when gossips tell 
That they shall have a husband six feet high 
(Though five feet nine or ten might do as well), 
With curly hair, Greek nose, and sweet black eye, 
And other things on which I cannot dwell: 
"T was useless: he was puzzling o'er some rhyme, 
Or thinking of Aurora ali the time. 


Lx. 
Ah, poor Aurora !—she is gone where never 
Hate, passion, , grief can touch her more: 
And with her love, besfle that famed river 
That lashes with its waves the haunted shore 
(Class'd with those radiant spirits who did ever 
Act nobly here, until—the play was o’er), 
She wanders in her long probation, till 
Death shail decay, and Sin and Time be still. 


LXI. 

She faded like the soft and summer light 

That mingles gently with the darkness, and 
Seems woo'd not conquer’d by the coming night, 

Meeting his dim embrace but not command, 
Until it sinks and vanishes, and the sight 

On mockeries of the past alone is strained. 
Thus Jove, drawn out in all Correggio’s charms, 
Wraps the sweet Io in his shadowy arms. 





LXI. 
Alas! she was so young—but Death has no 
Compassion on the young more than the old, 
She wore a patient look, but free from woe 
Unto the last (t is thus the story's told), 
She never look’d reproachful—peevish, though 
Her lady sister would not seldom scold, 
Because the girl had fancied her old lover; 
For none could any other cause discover. 


LX. 

O, melancholy Love! amidst thy fears, 

Thy darkness, thy despair, there runs a vein 
OF pleasure, like a smile ‘midst many teara,— 

The pride of sorrow that will not complain— 
The exultation that in after years 

The loved one will discover—and in vain, 
How much the heart silently in its cell 
Did suffer till it broke, yet nothing tell. 


LXIv. 
Else—Wherefore else doth lovely woman keep 
Lock'd in her heart of hearts, from every gaze 
Hidden, her struggling passion—wherefore weep 
In grief that never while it flows allays 
Those tumulis in the bosom buried deep, 
And robs her bright eyes of their natural rays. 
Creation’s sweetest riddle!—yet, remain 
Just as thou art—man’s only worthy gain. 


LRV. 
And thou, poor Spanish maid, ah! what hadst thou 
Done to the archer blind, that he should dart 
His cruel shafts ull thou wast forced to bow 
In bitter anguish, aye, endure the smart 
The more because thou worest a smiling brow 
While the dark arrow canker'd at thy heart? 
Yet jeer her not: if 't were a folly, she 
Hath paid (how firmly paid) Love's penalty. 


LXVI. 
Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds sigh 
That come like music at the close of day 
Trembling amongst the orange blossoms, and die 
As 't were from very sweetness. She was gay, 
Meckly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 


LXVi. 

And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 

A clear transparent colour sate awhile: 
’T was like, a bard would say, the morning’s blush, 

And ’round her mouth there play'd a gentle smile, 
Which though at first it might your terrors hush, 

It could not, thongh it strove, at last beguile; 
And her hand shook, and then rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. 


LXVilt. 

The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—alt 

Men love or women boast of was decaying; 
And one by one life's finest powers did fall 

Before the touch of death, who seem'd delaying, 
As though he'd uot the heart at once to call 

‘The maiden to his home. At last, arraying 
Himself in softest guise, he came: she sigh'd, 
And, smiling as though her lover whisper'd, died. 
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LXIX. 
Diego—though it seem as he could change 
From love to love at pleasure—be it said 
Unto his honour, he did never range 
Again : I should have written that he fled 
To her (some people thought this wondrous strange) 
At the first news of danger—She was dead. 
One silly woman said her heart was broke.— 
He look’d and listen‘d, but he never spoke. 


LXx. 

He saw her where she lay in silent state, 

Cold and as white as marble: and her eye, 
Whereon such bright and beaming beauty sate, 

WWas—after the fashion of mortality, 
Clos@a up for ever ; e’en the smiles which late 

None could withstand, were gone; and there did lie 
(Por he had drawn aside the shrouding veil) 
By her a helpless hand, waxen and pale. 


LXXI. 

Diego stood beside the coffin lid 

And gazed awhile upon her: then he bent 
And kiss'd her, and did—’t was grief’s folly, bid 

Her wait awhile for him, for that he meant 
To follow quickly; then his face he hid, 

And ’gainst the margin of the coffin leant 
In mute and idle anguish: not a breath 
Or sound was heard, He was alone, with Death. 


EXXI, 

At last they drew him like a child, away; 

And spoke in soothing sorrow of the dead, 
Placing her sweet acts out in kind array, 

And mourn'‘d that one so gracious should have fled 
As ‘t were before her time; though she would say, 

Poor girl (and often to that talk she led), 
That to die early was a happy lot, 
And, cheering, said she should be « soon forgot.» 


LXxm. 

She left one letter for her love: they gave 

‘The fecble scrawl into his hand, and told 
How when she found that medicine could not save 

And love had come too late, she grew more bold, 
And bade, when she was quiet in her grave 

(I think the phrase was « when her hand was cold»), 
That they should give that letter to the Lord. 
Diego, her first love; or some such word, 


LEXIV, 
None heard the sad contents; he read it through 
And through, and wept and ponder'd on each page. 
At last, a gentle melancholy grew, 
And toueli'd, like sorrow at its second stage, 
His eye with languor, and contrived to strew 
His hair with silver ere his middle age: 
But for the fiery passion which alone 
Had stamped bis youth with folly,—it was gone. 


LXXxv, 

Some years he lived : he lived in solitude, 

And scarcely quitied his ancestral home, 
‘Though many a friend and many a lady woo'd 

Of birth and.beauty, yet hz would not roam. 
Beyond the neighbouring hamlet’s church-yard rude; 

And there the stranger still,on one low tomb, 
May read « durora ;» whether the name he drew 
From mere conceit of grief or not, none knew. 











LXXVI. 

P’rhaps ’t was a mere memorial of the past: 

Such Love and Sorrow fashion, and deceive 
‘Themselves with words, until they grow at last 

Content with mocks alone, and cease to grieve: 
Such: madness in its wiser mood will cast, 

Making its fond credulity believe 
Things unsubstantial, "T was—no matter what— 
Something to hallow that lone burial spot, 


LXXVIU. 
He grew familiar with the bird; the brute 
Knew well its benefactor, and he’d feed 
And make acquaintance with the fishes mute, 
And, like the Thracian Shepherd, as we read, 
Drew, with the music of his stringed Jute, 
Behind him winged things, and many a tread 
And tramp of animal: and in his hall 
He was a Lord indeed, beloved by all. 


LXXvils. 

Ina high solitary turret where 

None were admitted would he muse, when first 
The young day broke, perhaps because he there 

Had in his eartiest infancy been nursed, 
Or that he felt more pure the morning air, 

Or loved to see the great Apollo burst 
From out his cloudy bondage, and the night 
Hurry away before the conquering light. 


LXXIX. 

But oftener to a gentle lake that lay 

Cradled within a forest's bosom, he 
Would, shunning kind reproaches, steal away, 

And, when the inland breeze was fresh and free, 
There would he loiter ail the livelong day, 

‘Tossing upon the waters listlessly. 
The swallow dash’d beside him, and the deer 
Drank by his boat and eyed him without fear. 


LXXX. 

It was a soothing place #the summer hours 

Pass'd there in quiet beauty ; and at night 
The moon ran searching thro’ the woodbine bowers, 

And shook.o’er all the leaves her kisses bright, 
O’er lemon blossoms, and faint myrtle flowers, 

Aad there the west wind often took his flight 
When heaven's clear eye was closing, while above 
Pale Hesper ‘rose, the evening light of love. 


LXXXI. 

How sweet it is to see that courier star 

(Which like the spirit of the twilight shines) 
Come stealing up the broad blud heaven afar, 

Silvering the dark tops of the distant pines, 
Until his mistress in her brighter car 

Enters the sky, and then his light declines : 
But swectest when in lonely spots we see 
The gentle, watchful, amorous deity. 


LXXXi1. 
He comes more lovely than the Hours: his look 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that burn 
With glancing at the sun's so radiant book, 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn: 
’T is like the murmur of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn, 
After the sounding of the vast sea-waves. 
'T is after jealous fears the faith that saves. 
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LEXXRXIIi. 
Then bashful boys stammer their faint fond vows; 
‘Then like a whisper music seems to float 
Around us: then from out the thicket boughs 
Cometh the nightingale’s so tender note, 
And then the young girl listens, and allows 
(Moved by the witching of the sweet bird’s throat) 
To passion its first kiss:—but of these things 
He thought not in his moody wanderings. 


LXXXIV. 

T was solitude he !oved where'er he strayed, 

No danger daunted and no pastime drew, 
And ever on that fair heart-broken maid 

(Aurora) who unto the angels flew 
Away so early, with grief unallayed i 

He thought, and in the sky’s eternal bine 
Woyld look for shapes, till at times before him she 
"Rose like 2 beautiful reality. 


LXXXY. 
—But he hath passed away, and there remains 
Scarcely the shadow of his name: the sun, 
The soft breeze, and the fierce autumnal rains 
Fall now alike upon him: he hath done 
With Life and cast away its heavy chains, 
And in bis place another spirit may run 
ts course (thus live, love, languish, and thus die,) 
Through every maze of dim mortality. 


LXXXVI. 
One day he came not at his usual hour, 
(He had long been declining), and his old 
Kind mother sought him in his tonely tower, 
And there she found him lying, pale and cold: 
Her son was dead, and love had lost his power ; 
And then she felt that all her days were told, 
She laid him in his grave, and when she died 
A stranger buried her by Diego's side. 





Gyges. 





Lydian wieasures, 


DRYDEN. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tuts Story of Gyges, if 1 may so designate the slight 
thread of narrative that runs through these stanzas, 
comes from Herodotus. It is Englished in « Painter's 
Palace of Pleasure,» and is there prefaced by the follow- 
ing moral, 

«That husband, which is beautiful with a comely 
and honest wife, whose rare excellencie doth surpasse 
others, as wel in lineaments, préporcion, and feature of 
bodie, as in inwarde qualities of minde; if he cannot 
retaine in the secrecie and silence of his breast, that 
excellinge gifte and henefite, is worthy to Me inaugured 
with a laurel crown of folie.»—Vol. I, Nov. 6. 

Ihave imposed the name of + Lais» upon the queen 
of Candaules, who is without a name in the Story. 

There is another account (in Plato, 1 believe), of this 
same Gyges and his famous ring, which rendered him 
invisible, and by means of which he gained access to 
the Lydian Queen. This however would have been at 
variance with the moral, and was excluded, 





GYGES. 





1 

I ‘vg often thought that if I had more leisure 

1'd try my hand upon that pleasant rhyme, 
The old + ottava rimas (quite a treasure 

To poets who can make their triplets chime 
Smoothly) : 't is equally adapt to pleasure, 

To war, wit, love, or grief, or mock-sublime: 
-ind yet—when pretty woman 's in the case, 

e lines go tripping with a better grace. 


I. 
I’ve but small wit, and therefore will not venture 
On wit; and fighting—'t is a noisy game; 
From this too I’m bound down by my indenture 
{At least ! swear | am, and that 's the same) : 
Then grief—I scarcely ever think she meunt her 
Madonna face—no ‘t would not do: of fame 
Or pleasure ¥ know little to rehearse, 
But Love is shaped and fit for every verse. 


I. 
Love! oh! he breathes and rambles ‘round the world 
An idol and idolater: he flies 
Touching with passing beauty, ringlets curl'd, 
Ripe lips, and bosoms white, and starry eyes, 
And wheresoe’er his colours are ‘unfurl'd 
Full many a young and panting spirit hies. 
His ranks are raw, for ail are volunteers : 


Some fired with hope, and plenty plagued with fears. 


Iv. 

He is the sweetest, yet the fiercest passion, 

That ever soothed or scarred the human heart, 
Worshipped and jeered by all in every nation, 

And hugged and hidden, while he 's hugged, depart. 
Yet, to say truth, if I should have occasion 

Again to know him, I should heg his dart 
Might be a litle blunted; nay, before, 
“T was tipp’d with gall—it should be sugar’d o’er. 


v. 

And I would have this dart held bya hand 

That would pour balm upon the wound it gave: 
Like that « white wonders of a foreign land, 

Whose mistress in the silver moonlight gave 
Tokens of early love, and did command 

One heart's devotion—but I’m getting grave: 
That damsel’s sweetheart sadden‘d, to be brief, 
And washed down (‘t was with poison) all his grief. 
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I td have her eyes dark as the summer night, 

When Dian sleeps, and fair the planets roll 
Along their golden journeys: ’t is a sight 

That comes like—like—I mean that, on the whole, 
It touches and, as "t were, transports one quite, 

And makes one feel that one must have a soul; 
‘And then our wits go wandering from their ways, 
‘Wild, and « wool-gathering,» as the proverb says. 


VIE. 
So much for eyes, and now for smiles, A smile 
Thold to be like balm (the sting’s the tongue): 
Tt soothes the cankers of the heart awhile, - 
And is a sort of silent music flung 
(Or sun-beam) o'er the lips, and can beguile 
The very d—I; pshaw! he never clung 
To woman’s lips: J blush and blush again. 
"T was all mistake : he « puts up» with the men. 


vo 
T never saw a fault in women yet: 

Their bodies and their minds are full of gtace ; 
Sometimes indeed their tongue—but I forget, 

And ‘faith that runs a very pretty race, 
And doth bewilder one like wine, or debt, 

Or whist, when in an ancient partner's face 
“We read supreme contempt, and hear her groan, 
And feel that all the blunders are our own. 


IX. 5 
This is vexatious J must own, and so 
Are many things if but the mind were given 
To make the most of trifles; but I go 
Gently and jogging on (I hope) to heaven, 
Sometimes in mirth, but oft’ner touch’d with woe 
(For I have somewhat of the mortal leaven), 
And string on rainy days an idle rhyme, 
And kill the present to feed future time. 
x. 
Now to my tale, which I would fain indite” 
(Though many a living bard can scribble better) 
Without deploying to the left and right, 
To see how others touch this style and metre; 
Tl even keep Lord Byron out of sight, 
By the bye, Lord B, and I were school'd together 
At Harrow, where, as here, be has a name: 
1——I 'm not even on the list of fame, 
: XL 
But! am quite impatient. ©, my muse! 
If muse I have, hie thee across the sea, 
And where in plenteous drops the famous « dews 
Of Castalie» fall, beg a few for me; 
A laurel branch too : sure they ‘If not refuse, 
{The sisters)—-if they do, then strip the tree, 
And we will cultivate the laurel here, 
And advertise for claimants far and near. 
XY. 
Bards-have a pleasant method, ! must say, 
Of mixing up their songs in this lax age. 
Now, sweet and sharp and luscious dash’d with gay 
{Like Christmas puddings, laurell'd), are the rage; 
Some stuff huge pamphlets in the duckling way, 
(With « thoughts») and now and then leave out « the 
sage ;* 
Some mark their tales (like pork) with lines and crosses; 
Some hide things over-done with piquant sauces, 


Some hash the orts of others, and re-hash: 
Some rub the edge off jokes—to make ’em fair; 
Some cut up characters { that 's rather rash, 
And more than serious people well can bear) : 
In short, there ’s many a way to make a dash: 
Now, if you write incog.—that has an air 
(Yet men may, as! have, for this good reason:) 
Then, Love’s a thing that 's never out of season. 


XIV. 

Love is a pure and evanescent thing, 

And, when its delicate plumes are soil’d, it dies. 
There is a story of a Lydian king, 

Candaules, who it seems thought otherwise: 
A. loose, uxorious monarch, passioning 

For what he had already. Husbands wise! 
Attend the moral of my curious story, 
For I intend to lay it now before ye. 


Xv. 
Candaules king of Lydia hada wife, 
Beautiful Lais: she was such as I 
(Had she not ta’en her silly husband's life, 
Which shows a certain taste for cruelty) 
Could love;—but no! we might have had some strife, 
And she was rather cold.and somewhat « high,+ 
And I detest that stalking, marble grace, 
Which makes one think the heart has left its place, 


XVI. 

Now King Candaules was an amorous sot, 

A mere, loose, vulgar simpleton d’ye see; 
Bad to be sure, yet of so hard a lot 

Not quite deserving, surely: and that she 
All old tivs should so quickly have forgot 

Seems odd. We talk of « woman's constancy 
And love»—yet Lais’ lord was but a fool, 
And she’s but the exception, not the rule. 


XVII. 

She had the stature of a queen : her eyes 

Were bright and large, but all too proud to rove, 
Aad black, which 1 have heard some people prize; 

Lightly atong the ground she deign’d to move, 
Gazed at and woo'd by every wind that flies, 

And her deep bosom seem'd the throne of love: 
And yet she was, for my poor taste, too grand, 
And likely for + obeys to read * command.» 


XVII. 

Give me less faultless woman, so she might 
Be all my own, trusted at home and far, 

With whom the world might be forgotten quite, 
The country’s scandal, and the city’s jar, 

And in whose deep blue eyes Love's tenderest light 
Should rise in beauty, like a vesper star, 

On my return at evening, aye, and shine 

On hearts 1 prized. By Jove! 't would be divine. 


XIX. 
Oh ! we would turn some pleasant page together, 
And 'plaud the wit, the tale, the poet's tropes, 
Or, wandering in the early summer weather, 
Talk of the past mischance and future hopes, 
Or ride at times (and that would save shoe-leather), 
For nought so well with nervous humours copes 
As riding; i. e. taken by degrees; 
It warms the blood, and saves all doctor's fees. 





ay Te 








Candaules’ court was much like courts in general 
In times of peace, that is, "t was pretty gay: 

To my taste better much than when the men are alt 
Busy in horrid fighting far away, 

With scarce a sound but drums beating the « yénérale;» 
Yes—now and then, when the wild wumpets bray, 

And their rich voice goes riding on the wind 

Like mounted war, but leaves no track behind. 


XN. 

There was a Lydian boy who « pleased ut court ;+ 

A youngster such as girls would smile to sce, 
Excellent in each brave and yentle sport, 

War and the chace, the song, the dance, was he; 
But scribbling teader verses was his forte, 

And Gyges was quite famed for modesty, 
And when the king would praise his queen, the youth 
Yawn'd, in a way provoking ; ‘t was in truth. 


XXI. 

And yet he was not altogether cold 

(This I conclude, the story does not tell) ; 
T mean, be was not sheepish, nor too bold, 

Nor did he swear, nor languish like a belle: 
Pshaw! had | had my wits I might have told 

This in five words; he pleased the women weli, 
‘Chey said indeed at times, « a little bolder ;» 
But this they knew would change, when he grew alder. 


XXU. 

‘There was a mark on Lais' swan-like breast 

(A purple flower with its leaf of green), 
Like that the Italian saw when on the rest 

He stole of the unconscious Imogene, 
And bore away the dark fallacious test 

Of what was not, although it might have been, 
And much perptox’d Leonatus Posthumus ; 
In truth ho might have puzzled one of us. 


XXIV. 

‘The king told Gyges of the purple flower 

(It chanced’to be the flower the boy liked most) ; 
It has a scent as though Love, for its dower, 

Had on it all bis odorous arrows tost; 
For thong the Rose has more perfuming power, 

‘The Violet (haply ‘cause 't is alimost lost, 
And-takes up 80 much trouble to discover) 
Stands first with most: but always with a lover. 


XXv. 

Me blush’d and listen’a—pauted like a fawn 
‘That's just escaped the fraudful hunter's range, 

Ani his eyes sparkled like approaching morn, 
And on his check hie felt the colour change 

Uniil ke trembled—and the blush was gon 
tis brain was stayger’d with a notion strange: 

He sighed to see, though but for once, the flower; 

The monarch laugh’d, but 't was a dangerous hour. 


VI. 
ln the first rushing of that burning tide 
Math many a glorious spirit been swept away; 
Tleroes, bards, kings have been brain-struck and dicd 
When the first burst of love, in full array 
lath shown the world at once its pomp and pride 
OF beanty, starting inté sudden day; 
Hence men restored to sight by surgic toil 
Should lear to court the shade, at least awhile. 
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Was for a purp 


Cand 
He saw— 
| He sow her im her beauty, futteri 


On the broad mirror which disph 
Unlaced, where Jove himself might sigh to vest. 


Stood Lu 





Unless he left (and quickly left) the 
He moved, and tien she met him, fuce to face. 


Himself upon ! 
At such an bour :—be blush'd and told her all. 


lis wi 
Journey whence uone but ghosts, or things as bad, 

Return ; ‘t was said his wine yrew mighty strong, 
Aud that’t was handed by this curious lid, 
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VIL. 
Next day he (Gyges) led the talk. 
He thought it « curious» nature ever slonld 
Tinprint au useless mark—that he was bred 
‘To think what seem'd inast sportive in her inood, 


He said 





then he hung his head, 
Aud o'er his fine face flush'd the eloquent blood. 


And the king’s broad and boastful stare he shunn’d : 
He look'd like a man in debt, who had heen dann’d. 


XXVHIL 
's (shame upon the silly king’) 
Vowed that the eurions boy this mark should see, 
i faith “t would be & pretty ting 
HE even kings could take this liherty)— 











From pleasure 





she glanced ber smiling eye 
da breast 





XNIX. 


‘The boy came (quided by the king) to where, 


fn the most deep and silent hour of night, 
quite untoosed, her golden hair 
Went streaming all about like lines uf tight, 





And, through the luttice-leaves gusts of soft air 


Sigh'd like perfuune, and touched her shontders white, 


And o'er hee tresses and her hosom play'd, 


emiing to love each place o'er which they stray'd. 
XXX, 


Then sank she on her couch and drew aside 


The silken curtains and Jet in the moon, 


Which trembling ran around the chamber wide, 


Kissing and flooding the rich flowers which Juno 


Had fann’‘d to life, and which in summer pride 


"Rose like a queen’s companions. _Lais soon, 


Touch'd by the scene, look’d as she had forgot 
‘The world ; the boy stood rooted to the spot. 


XXXL. 


Hle stood, with beating pulse, and widen'd eyes, 


Like one struck dumb by some magician’s charm, 
to the low music of her sighs, 
wing on her white and rounded arm; 





At last the fady mation’d as to rise, 


When it occurr'd to him there might be karin 





Jace: 


XXXII. 
was the lady's tuea to wonder now. 
She wonder'd, but her wonder soon subsided, 


And scorn and anger Hasl'd across her brow; 


Atlength, she grew more calin, and (perhaps guided 


By pity for his youth} she ask'd hin how—~ 


gentleman like hisn, who prided 
is modesty, could call 


How a young 





XXXL 


She swore she would have vengeance for the wrong, 


Double and deadly vengeance—aad she had, 
soon after took that long 





gee) whom ais fancied from that day, 


‘and ade Lord of herself and Lydia. 
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XXXIV. 


That king! he was the last of all his race— 


A race of kings and heroes ; and he lay 


Helpless and dead : his smile gave power and place 


Honour and wealth and joy, but yesterday. 


But poison had swept the smile from off his face, 


And his cold limbs went floating far away, 


Stript of the tomb wherein he should have slept: 
He lived unhonour’d, and he died unwept. 


XXKXY. 


It is a chilling thing to sce, as I 


Have seen, a man yo down into the grave, 


Without a tear, or e'en an alter'd eye: 


Oh! sadder far than when fond women rave, 


Or children weep or aged parents sigh 


O'er one whom art and love doth strive to save 


In yain; nian’s heart is soothed by every tone 
Of pity, saying he’s « not quite alone.» 


XXXVI. 


I saw a pauper once, wlien I was young, 


Borne to his shallow grave : the bearers trod. 


Smiling to where the deatli-bell heavily rung, 


On the rough hoards the earth was gaily flung 


And soon his bones were laid beneath the sod 








Methouglt the prayer which gave him to his God 


Was coldly said :—then all, passing away, 


Left the scarce-coffin’d wretch to quick decay. 


XXXVIL 

Te was arn autumn evening, and the rain 

Had ecased awhile, but the loud winds did shriek 
And call'd the deluging tempest back again, 

The flag-staff on the church-yard tow’'r did creak, 
And through the black clouds ran a lightning vein, 

And then the flapping raven came to seck 
Its home: its flight was heavy, and its wing 
Seem'd weary with a long day's wandering. 


3 VILE. 

How the frail pair lived on I know not: 1 

Have but subdued Candaules to my strain. 
It was enough for me that he should die, 

And having kill'd the king, why—that’s the main: 
So, for the moral of the story, try 

(Turning to the heginning once again), 
To trace it in the quaint and antique text; 
You ‘Il find the meaning not at all perplex’d. 


XXXIX. 

Reader, this wiffe ’s ended: I have told 

The tale and shown the moral « in a way :» 
Yet doth my page another truth unfold, 

Namely, that women of the present day 
Are not so bad, nor half, as those af old. 

Then, cast not thou the lesson quite away, 
That—as they 're better than they were before, 
Why, men should love ‘em (wisely) more and more. 








Marctan 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue story of « Marcian Colonnas is fictitious; but 


the catastrophe was suggested by a paper which appear- 
ed in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, entitled, + An 
Extract from Gosschen's Diary.» My original intention 
was to paint the fluctuations of a fatalist’s mind,— 
touched with insanity,—alternately raised by kindness 
and depressed by neglect or severity,—ameliorated by 
the contemplation of external nature, and generally in- 
fluenced by the same causes which operate on more 


healthful temperaments, 


This intention has been in 


some measure departed from, and the story gradually 


took the form in which it now stands. 


The incidents 


were invented: yet, it may be as well to state that whea 


the tale was near its completion, 1 read, 
Travels, the account of a Princess Pignate! 





Forsythe's 
whose 





misfortunes closely resemble those of the heroine of Mar- 
cian Colonna. 


MARCIAN COLONNA. 





PART I. 
Long yeurs of outenge, calumoy, and wrong; 
Impaied madness, prisoa’d solitude, 








Anil tho mind's canker, in its savag: mood. 


Tament of Tasso. 


L 


For ever and for ever shalt thou he 


Unto the over and the poct dear, 


IN THREE PARTS. 








Colona. 


‘Thou land of suntit skies and fountains clear, 

Of temples, and grey columns, and waving woods, 
And mountains, from whose rifts the bursting floods 
Rush in bright tumutt to the Adrian sea : 

O thou romantic and of Italy! 

Mother of painting and sweet sounds!—though now 
The laurels are all torn from off thy brow— 

Yet, though the shape of Freedom now no more 
May walk in beauty on thy piny shore, 

Shall I, upon whose soul thy poets’ lays, 

And all thy songs and hundred stories, fell 

Like dim Arabian charms, break the soft spell 

That bound me to thee in mine earlier days? 

Never, divinest Italy,—thou shalt be 

For aye the waichword of the heart to me, 


U. 

Famous thou art, and shalt be through all time : 
Not that because thine iron children hurled 
Like arrows o'er the conquest-striken world, 
Their tyrannics,—but that, in a kater day, 
Great spirits, and gentle too, triumphing came; 
And, as the mighty day-star makes its way 
From darkness into light, they toward their fame 
Went, gathering splendour tiil they grew sublime. 





Yet first of ail thy sons were they who wove 
‘Thy silken language into tales of love, 
And fairest far the gentle forms that shine 
In thy own poets’ facry songs divine. 
Ob ! long as lips shall smile or pitying tears 
Rain from the eyes of beauty,—-Jony as fears 
Or doubts or hopes shall sear ov soothe the heart, 














MARCIAN COLONNA. 


gu 








Or Matteries softly fall on woman's cara, 
Or witching words be spoke at twilight hours, 
Or tender songs be sung in orange bowers,—~ 
Long as the stars, like ladies’ looks, by night 
Shall shine,—more constant and almost as bright,— 
So long, though hidden in a foreign shroud, 
Shall Dante's mighty spirit speak aloud : 

So long the lamp of fame on Petrarch's urn 
Shall, like the light of learning, duly burn; 
And he be loved—he with Iris hundred tales, 
As varying as the shadowy cloud that sails 
Upon the bosom of the April sky, 

And musical as when the waters run 

Lapsing through sylvan haunts deliciously. 
Nor may that gay romancer who hath told 
Of knight and damsel and enchantments old, 
So wall, be e'er forgot; nor he who sung 

OF Salem's holy city lost and won, 

‘The scer-like Tasso, who enamour'd hung 

On Leonora’s beauty, and became 

Her martyr,—blasted by'a mingled flame. 


The masters of the world have vanished, and 
Thy gods have left or lost their old command ; 
The painter and the poet now have fled, 

And slaves usurp the seat of Cesar dead : 

Prison and painted palace hast thou still, 

But filled with creatures whom mere terrors kill; 
Afraid of tife and death, they live and die 
Eternally, and stay their own weak powers, 

And hate the past, and dread the future time, 

And while they steal from pleasure droop to crime, 
Plucking the leaves from all the rosy hours : 

Alas, atas ! heautiful Italy! 

—Yet he who late hath risen like a star 

Among us, (now by the Venice waves afar 

He loiters with his song), hath writ of thee, 

And shared his laurell'd immortality 

With thy decayiug fortanes. Murmur not. 

For me, with my best skill will I rehearse 

My story, for it speaks of thine and thee: 

It is a sad and legendary verse, 

And thus it runs: 








Mm. 

‘There is a lofty spot 
Visible amongst the mountains Appeninc, 
Where once a hermit dwelt, not yet forgot 
He or his famous miracles divine; 
And there the convent of Laverna stands 
In solitade, built up by saintly hunds, 
And deem'd a wonder in the elder time. 
Chasms of the early world are yawning there, 
And rocks are seen, craggy, and vast, and bare, 
And many a dizzy precipice sublime, 
And caverns dark as Death, where the wild air 
Tushes from all the quarters of the sky : 
Above, in all his old regality, 
The monarch engle sits upon his throne, 
Or floats upon the desert winds, alone. 
There, belted 'round and ‘round by forests drear, 
Black pine, and giant beech, and oaks that rear 
Their brown diminished heads like shrubs between, 
And guarded by a river that is seen 
Ftashing and wandering through the dell below, 
Laverna stands.——It is a place of woe, 
And ‘midst its cold dim aisles and cells of gloom, 


The pale Franciscan meditates his doom ;— 

An exile from his kind, save some sad few 

(Like him imprison‘d and devoted), who, 

Deserting their high natures for the creed 

A bigot fashioned in his weaker dreams, 

Left jove and life (yet love is life, indeed), 

And all the wonders of the world,—its gleams. 

Of joy, of sunshine, fair as those which spring 

From the great poet's high imagining, 

Sounds, and gay sights, and woman's words which bless 
And carry on their echoes happiness,— 

Left all that man inherits, and fell down 

To worship in the dust, a demon's crown! 

For there a phantom of a fearful size, 

Shaped out of shadow and cloud, and nursed in pain, 
And born of doubt and sorrow, and of the brain 

The ever evil spirit mocks man's eyes; 

And they who worship it are cold and wan, 

Timid and proud, envying while they despise 

The wealth and wishes of their fellow man. 


Iv. 
Amongst the squalid crowd that fingered there, 
Mocking with empty forms and hopeless prayer 
Their hounteous God, was one of princely race,— 
| The young Cofonna, in his form and face 
Honouring the mighty stem from which he sprang. 
Born amidst Roman ruins, he had huny 
Ovr-efery tale of sad antiquity, 
And on its fallen honours, once so high, 
Mad mused like onewho hoped. His soul had gone 
Into the depth of ages, and had brought 
From thence strange things and tidings, such as none 
Or few c’er dream of now; and then he thought 
That somewhat of the spirit old might be 
Sei living in the Jand—perhaps might haunt 
‘The temples still; and often silently 
He wander‘d through the night, and loved to hear 
The winds come wailing by the tombs, and see 
The thistle stagger and the ivy sere 
Shake in the blast—she who triumphantly 
Hangs her black tresses, like a rustling pail, 
O'er grave and arch alike, and preys on all. 


ile was the youngest of his house, and from 
| His very boyhood a severer gloom 

Than such as marks the child, gathered and yraw 
Around him, like an avershadowing veil ; 
} And yet at times—(often) when some sad tale 
Was told, from out that seeming darkness flew 
Flashes of mind and passion, and his eye 
Burned with the lightuing of his brain, and then. 
He spoke more proudly ; yet, by many men 
(Who some ancestral taint had not forgot), 
Marcian was shunned from very infancy, 
| And mark’d and charter'd for the madman's lot. 


v. 

At home he met neglect, and-fear abroad, 

{ And 50 life grew, early, a heavy load. 

Studious he was, and on the poet's page 

| Had pored beyond the feeling of his age, 

| And war, and high exploit, and knightly worth, 
| And fiery love, and dark and starry themes 

| Fed, with distemper'd food, the ackring dreams 

i That haunted all his hours, and gave birth 

| To thirst of enterprise and wishes vain, 
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Which died as ; they a arose,—in pride and pain. 

For he was doom'd hy a father’s will to wear 
The sullen cowl, and was forbid to share 
The splendour of an elder brother's fate : 
And therefore came distrust and bitter hate; 
And envy, like the serpent’s twining coil, 
an ‘round his heart, and fixed its station there ; 
And through his veins did lurking fevers boil, 
Until they burst in madness ;—then his mind 
Became, at fast, as is that languid wind 
That toats across the calm blue sea, and falls 
And rises o'er the Coliseum’s walis, 
And he like that great rain.—In this hour 
Of misery, when the soul had lost its power, 
When memory slept, and that btank idiot air, 
Mare hideous than death—to whieh despair 
Is nothing, nor remorse—came smiling o'er 
His features, they (his cautiuus parents) bore 
The youth unto Laverna. By the shore 
Of the blue dashing Mediterranean seas 
‘They travell'd ; and at times when the swift breeze 
Came playing ‘round his brows, a sadness crept 
Silently o'er his eye, and then he sighed 
Like one who thought, and when the soft wind died 
Ve fistened to its gentle fail, and wept. 
They noted not the change; but bore him on 
Unto his convent prison, and their gold 
Stamped with the weight of trath the tale they told; 
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| And there they left him to his fate,—alone. 


Vi. 

They left him to his prison, and then returned ; 
And festal sounds were heard, and songs were sung, 
And all around the walls were garlands hung 
As usual, and gay censers brightly burned 
In dhe Colonna palaee. He was miss'd 
By none, and when his mother fondly kiss’ 

Her eldest born, and bade him on that day 
Devote him to the dove-eyed Julia, 

The prond Vitelli’s child, Rome's paragon, 
She thought no longer of her cloistered son. 


On that same night of mirth Vitelli came 
With his fair child, sole heiress of his name,— 
She came amidst the lovely and the proud, 
Peerless; and when she moved, the gallant crowd | 
Divided, as the obsequious vaporirs Tight | 


| Divide to let the queen-moon pass by night: 


Then looks of love were seen, and many a sigh 

‘Was wasted on the air, and some aloud 

Talk'd of the pangs they felt and swore to die: 

She, ike the solitary rose that springs 

ta the first warmth of summer days, and flings 

A perfume the more swect hecause alone— 

Just bursting into beauty, with a zone 

Half girl's half woman's, smiled and then forgot 
‘Those gentle things to which she answered not, 

But when Colonna’s heir bespoke her hand, 

And ied her to the dance, she question'd why 

His brother joined not in that revelry: 

Careless he turn’d aside and did command 

Loudly the many instruments to sound, 

And well did that young couple tread the ground : 
Each step was lost in cach accordant note, i 
Which through the palace seemed that night to float 

As merrily, as though the Satyr-god : 
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With his inspiring reed (che mighty Pan}, 
Had left his old Arcadian woods, and trod 
Piping upon the shores Italian. 





Again she asked in vain: yet, as he turned 
(The brother) fram her, 2 fierce colour burned 
Upon his cheek, and fading feft it pale 

As death, and half proclaimed the guilty tale. 
—She dwelt upon that night dil pity grew 

Into a wilder passion : the sweet dew 

‘That linger'd in her eye « for pity’s sake, 
Was—(like an exhalation in the san) 

Dried and absorhed by love. Oh! love can take 
What shape he pleases, and when once begun 

is fiery inroad in the soul, law vain 

The after-knowledge which his presence gives ! 
We weep or rave, but still hie lives, and lives 
Master and lord, ‘midst pride and tears and pain. 








VII. 

Now may we seck Colonna, When he found 
limself a prisoner in his cell, and bound, 
And saw the eycless skull and glass of sand 
And ghastly crucifix before him, he 
“Rose h asudden shriek and burst the band 
That tied him to his pallet, and stood Free: 
Not thus alone he stood, for the wild shock. 
Darted upon his brain and did unlock 
The gates of memory, and from his soul 
Gradual he felt the ctouds of madness roll, 
And with his mind's recemption every base 
And darker passion fed—shrunk ‘fore its light, 
Asat the glance of morning shrinks the night. 
Not suddenly,—but slow, from day to day, 
The shadow from his spirit passed away, 
And sometimes would retuen at intervals, 
As blight upon thé opening blossom falls, 
—And then he pondered in bis prison place, 
On many an awful theme ne'er conn’d hefore ; 
Of darkness and decay, and of that shore 
Upon whose shadowy strand pale spirits walk, 
“T is said, for many ages; and would talk 
Right eloquent with every monk who there 
Boasted of penitence, and felt despair, 
In whose dull eye Hope shone not, and whose breath 
Was one unvaried tale of Death and Death, 











Vili. 

But in his gentler moments he would gaze, 
With something of the love of earlier days, 
On the far prospects, and on summer morns 
Would wander to a high and distant peak, 
Against whose rocky bosom the clouds break 
tn showers upon the forests, {t adorns 
The landscape, and from out a pine-wood high, 
Springs like a craggy giant to the sky. 
Here, on this summit of the hiils, he loved 
To lie and look upon the world below ; 
And almost did he wish at times to kuow 
How in that busy world man could be moved 
To live for ever—what delights were there 
To equal the fresh sward and odorous air, 
The valleys and geeon slopes, and the sweet call 
Of bird to bird, what time the shadows fall 
Toward the west:—yet sometling there must be 


{ He felt, and that he now desired to see, 
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As once he pondered there, on the far world, 
And on himself, like a lone creature hurled 
From all its plessures—its temptations, al, 

Over his heart there fell, like a dark pail, 

The memory of the past: he thought and thought, 
Till in his brain a busier spirit wrought, 

And Nature then untock’d with her sweet smile 
The icy harrier of his heart, and he 

Returned unto his first humanity. 

He felt a void, and much he grieved the while, 
Within his heart, as though he wisl’d to share 

A joy he knew not with another mind; 

Wild were his thoughts, but every wish refined, 
And pure as waters of the mountain-spring: 
Was it the birth of Love?—did he unbind 

(Like the far scent of wild flowers blossoming) 
lis perfumed pinions in that rocky lair, 

To save a heart so young from perishing there?— 





Ix. 

Some memory had he of Vitelli’s child, 
But gathered where he now remenshered not; 
Perhaps, like a faint dream or vision wild 
(Which, once beheld, may never be forgot), 
She floated in his fancy; and when pain 
sAnd fevers hot came thronging round his brain, 
Her shape and voice fell like a balm upon 
This sad and dark imagimation. 
A gentle minister she was, when le 
Saw forms, '¢ was said, which often silently 
Passed by his midnight couch, and felt at times 
Strange horeor for imayinary crimes 
(Committed, or to be), and in his walk 
Of Fate and Death, and phantom things would talk 
Shrieks scared him from his sleep, and figures came 
On lis alarm'd sight, and through the glades, 
When evening fill'd the woo''s with trembling shades, 
Follow'd his footsteps, and a star-like flame 
Flouted before hia eyes palely by day, 
And glared by night and would not pass away. 
—At last his brother died. Giovanni fell 
A victim ina cause he loved too well; 
And the Colonna prince, without his heir, 
Bethought him of the distant convent, where 
A child had been imprison'd, that he might gain 
Riches for one he better loved :—Uow vain, 
And idle now ! Dead was tl. vourd son, 
And sad the father,—but the crime was done. 











Xx. 

Then Marcian sought his home, A ghastly gloom 
Bung over the pillars and the wrecks of Rome, 
And scarcely, as the clouds were swiftly driven 
In masses shrouding the biue face of Heaven, 
Was scen, by tremulous glimpses, the pale moon, 
Who looked abroud in fear and vanished soon. 
The winds were loud amongst the ruins, where 
The wild weeds shook abroad their ragged hair, 


| And spoke assuring words—« that he was come 
To soothe his grief and cheer his desolate home,»— 
And then he bade bim quite forget the past. 
Thus hand in hand they sat awhile; at last 
A deep dcep sob came bursting from the gloom 
That hid the far part of the palace room, 
And, after, all was silent as the grave. 
Colonna "rose, and by the Jamp that gave 
A feeble light, saw, like a shape of stone, 
Nis mother couching in the dusk, alone: 
Mer hand was clench’d, and her eye wander'd wiid 
Like one who lost and sought (in vain) a child; 
And now and then a smile, but not a tear, 


Told that she fancied still her darting near; \ 
And then she shook her hesd, gross'd her arms ¢ {* 
Over her breast, and turned her from the light, 
And svem’d as though she mutter'd inward charms, 
To scare some doubtful phantom from her sight. 
spoke to her in vain: her heart was fill’. 
icf, and every passion else was still'd, 
:d,—lost. Just as the mighty rains 
thering, flood the valleys in the days 
OF Autumn, or as rivers when snow decays 
Sweep all things in their conrse, "till nought remains 
Distinguishable,—earth, and roots, and grass, 
And stones, and casual things, a mingled mass, 
Driven onwards by the waters and o’erborne, 

I but the stream is seen: so they who mourn 
Deeply, and they, ’t is said, who tove the best, 
In one mild mastering passion lose the rest. 


Xi. 

Atlast the woes that wrapp’d the mother round, 
Broke and dissolved, and a screner day 
Shone on her life; but never more the sound 
OF noisy mirth or festal music gay 
Was heard within Colonna’s walls,—and yet 
A calm and pleasant circle often tet, 
And the despised neglected Marcian now 
Wore the descended honouss on his brow. 
Unlike he was in boyhood,—yet so grave 
They doubted sometimes if be quite forgave 
‘The past; and then there play'd a moody smile 
About his mouth, and he at times wonld speak 
venly bloom upon her 
did his convent hours beguil 
A phantom shape, and which in sleep stilt came 
And fann'd the colour of his cheek to flame. 

























nes has he heen known to guze afar 





ing of the evening star, 

t progress'd toward the middle sky, 
ke the still twilight’s lonely deity, 

id finey that a spirit resided there, 

A gentle spirit and young, with golden hair, 
Ami eyes as blue as the blue dome above, 
And a voice as tender as the sound of love. 








XW 
Some months thus pass'd among the wrecks of Rome, 


And sounds were heard, like sobs from seine lone man, } And seldom thought he of the fearful doom 


And murzuring ‘tween his banks the Tyber ran. 
In the Colonna palace there were tears 
Flowing from aged eyes that seldom wept; 
Their son was gone—the hope of many years 
| Cold in his marble home for ever stept. 
| The father met his child: with tremulous grasp 
He pross'd his hand, and he retarn’d the clasp, 








| On which he used to ponder: still he felt 
‘That he alone amidst the many dwelt, 
Lonely; but why he cared not, or forget 
igs east upon his early lot. 
morning as he lay half listlessly 
the shadow of a column, where 
His forehead met such gusts af cooling air 
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As the bright summer knows in Italy, 

A gorgeous cavalcade went thundering by, 
Dusty and worn with travel: as it passd 
Some said the great Count had return’d, at last, 
From his long absence upon foreign lands; 
"T was told that many countries he had secn, 
(W¢ and his lady daughter) and had been 

A long time jonrneying on the Syrian sands, 
And visited holy spots, and places where 

The Christian roused the Pagan from bis lair, 
And taught him charity and erceds divine, 
By spilling his bright blood in Palestine. 


XUL 

Vitelli and his child return’d at last, 
After some years of wandering. Julia 
Had been betrothed and widow'd: she had pass‘ 
From bondage into liberty, and they 
Who knew the bitter husband she had wed, 
Rejoiced to learn that he indeed was dead. 
She had been sacrificed in youth, to one 
She never loved; but he she loved was gone, 
And so it matter'd not: "tis true some tears 
Stain’d her pale cheek at times in after years, 
And much unkindness from the man on whom 
She had bestow'd her beauty, drew a gloom 
Avound her face, and curtain'd up in shade 
The eyes that once like sunny spirits play'd. 
But he was dead :—Sailing along the sea, 
Uis pleasure barque was gliding pleasantly, 
When sudden winds arose, and mighty waves 
Were put in motion, and deep yawning graves 
Openeil on every side with hideous roar: 
Te scream’d and struggled, and was seen no more. 
‘This was the tale—Orsini’s titles fell 
Upon a student youth, scarce known before, 
Who took the princely name and wore it wel). 


NIV. 

And Julia saw the youth she loved again : 
But he was now the great Colonna’s heir, 
And she whom he had eft so young and fair, 
A few short years ayo, was grown, with pain 
Of thoughts unutter'd (a heart-cating care), 
Pale asa statue. When he met her first 
He gazed and gasp'd as though his heart would burst. 
Her figure came before him like a dream 
Reveal’d at morning, and a suany gleam 
Broke in upon his soul and lit his eye 
With something of a tender prophecy. 
And was she then the shape he oft had seen, 
By day and nigbt,—she who had such strange power 
Over the terrors of his wildest hour? 
And was it not a phantom that had been 
Wandering about him? Oh with what deep fear 
He fisten’d now, to mark if he could hear 
‘The voice that tull'd him, but she never spoke; 
For in her heart lier own young love awoke 
From ita long slumber, and chain'd down her tongue, 
And she sat mute before him: he, the while, 
Stood feasting on her melancholy smile, 
Till o'er his eyes n dizzy vapour hung ; 
And he rush’d forth into the freshening air, 
Which kies’d and play'd about his temples bare, 
And he grew calm, Not unobserved he fled, 
For she who mourn’d him once as lost and dead, 


j Saw with a glance, as none but women see, 
His secret passion, and home silently 
She went rejoicing, till Vitelli asked 
« Wherefore her spirit fell,-—and then she task'd. 
Her fancy for excuse wherewith to hide 
Her thoughts, and turn his curious gaze aside. 


XV. 
That fateful day pass'd by; and then there came 
Another and another, and the flame 
Of love burnt brightly in Colonna’s breast, 
But while it fill'd it robbed his soul of rest : 
Athome, abroad, at morning, and at noon 
Tn the hot suliry hours, and when the moon 
Shone in the cool fresh sky, and shaped those dim 
! And shadowy figures once so dear to him,— 
Where'er he wander'd she would come upon 
His mind, a phantom-like eampanion ; 
Yet, with that idle dread with which the heart , 
Stif_es its pleasures, he would ever depart 
And Joiter long amongst the streets of Rome, 
When she, he feared, might visit at his home. 
A strange and sad perverseness; he did fear 
Yo part with that pale hope which shone at last 
Glimmering upon his fortunes. Many a year 
Burthen’d with evil o'er his head had pass'd, 
And stamp’d upon his brow the marks of care, 
And so he seem’d as old before his time + 
And many would pretend that in his air 
There was a gloom that had its birth in crime. 
—'T is dhus the wretched are trod down. Despair 
Doth strike as deep a furrow in the brain 
As mischief or remorse; and doubt will pain 
And sear the heart like sin accomplish'd, 
But slander ever hath lung upon the head 
Of silent sorrow, and corroding shaine 
Preys on his heart, and its defenceless name 
Is blotted by the had, until it tlies 
From the base world a willing sacrifice, 








PART 11. 


Loyo surely hath Leou breathing here, 
Sybilline Loaves 


We will leave them to themselves, 
To the moon and the stars, (hese happy elves, 
Tu the murmuring wave and ihe zeplye's wiag, 
That dreams of gentlest jayance bring, 
To Lathe their slumbering eyes. 

dste of Palms. 


1 
Oa powne of love so fearful and so fair— 
Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care— 
Ol! thon day-dreaming Spirit, who dost look 
Upon the future, as the charmed book 
Of Fate were open’d to thine eyes alone— 
Thou who dost cuil, from moments stolen and gone 
Into eternity, memorial things. 
To deck the days to come—ihy revellings 
Were glorions and beyond all others: Thon 

} Didst banquet upon beauty once; and now 

| Phe ambrosial fuast is ended !—Let it he. 

! Enough: to say, « /é was,»—Oli! upon mec 
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From thy o'ershadowing wings etherial 

Shake odorous airs, $0 may my senscs all 

Be spell-hound to thy service, beautiful power, 
And on the breath of every coming hour 

Send me faint tidings of the things that were, 
And aid me as! try-gently to tell 

‘The story of that young Italian pair, 

Who loved 80 lacklessly, yet ah!so well. 


. He 

How Iong Colonna in his gloomier mood 
Remained, it matters not: I will not brood 
On evil'themes; bat, leaving grief and crime, 
At once, I pass unto a blither time. 
—One night—one sununer night— he wandered far 
Into the homan suburbs; Many a star 
Shone out above upon the sifent hours, 
Save when, awakening the sweet infant flowers, 
‘The breezes travell’d from the west, aod then 
A small cloud came abroad and fled again. 
‘The red rose was in blossom, and the fair 
‘And bending lily to the wanton air 
Bared her white breast, and the voluptuous lime 
Cast out his perfumes, and the wilding thyme 
Mingled his mountain sweets, transplanted low 
’Midst all the flowers that in those regions blow. 
—He wandered on: At last, his spirit subdued 
By the deep influence of that hour, partook 
Fen of its nature, and he felt imbued 
With a more gentle love, and he did look 
At times amongst the stars, as on a book 
Where he might read his destiny. How bright 
Heaven's many constellations shone that night! 
And from the distant river a gentle tune, 
Such as is uttered in the months of June, 
By brooks, wliose scanty streams have languished long 
For rain, was heard ;—a tender, lapsing song, 
Sent up in homage to the quiet moon. 





i. 

He mused, till from a garden, near whose wall 
He leant, a melancholy voice was heard 
| Singing alone, like some poor widow bird 
That casts unto the woods her desert call. 
Nic was the voice—the very voice that rung 
| Long in his brain that now so sweetly sung. 
! He passed the garden-hounds and lightly trod, 
* Checking his breath, aloug the grassy sod 
, (By buds and blooms half-hidden, which the breeze 
' fad ravished from the clustering orange-trees), 

Until he reached a low pavillion, where 

He saw a lady pale, with radiant hair 
, Over her forehead, and in garments white; 

A harp was by her, and ber fingers light 
| Carelessly o'er the golden strings were flung; 
1 Then, shaking back her Jocks, with upward eye, 
-And lips that dumbly moved, she seemed to try 
‘To catch an old disused melody— 
' 4 sad Itafian air it was, which 1 
| Remember in my boyhood to have heard, > 
| Aud still (though here and there perhaps a word 
‘Be now forgot), I recollect the song, 
[Which might to any lovelorn tale belong. 


2 SONG. 
Whither, ah! whither is my Jost love straying— 
| Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea? 
“lt ye winds, now playing 










j Like airy spirits roand my temples free, 
Fly and tell bim this from me: 


| Tell him, sweet winds, that in my woman's hosom 
My young love still retains its perfect power, 

Or, like the suramer blossom, 

That changes still from bud to the full-blown flower, 

Grows with every passing hour. 


Say (and say gently) that, since we two parted, 
How little joy—1uch sorrow I have known : 
Only not broken-hearted 

Because I muse upon bright moments gone, 

| And dream and think of him alone. 


WV. 
|_ The lady ended, and Colonna knelt 

Before her with outstretched arms: He felt 
That she, whom in the mountains far away 
His heart had loved so much, at last was his. 

« Is there, ob! is there in a world like this» 
(Ile spoke) « sch joy far me? Oh! Julia, 

Act thou indeed no phantom, which my brain 
Has conjured out of grief and desperate pain— 
And shall L then from day to day behold 
Thee again, and still ayain? Oh! speak to me, 
Sulia—and gently, for | have grown old. 
In sorrow ere my time : I knee! to thee,» 
—Thus with a passionate voice the lover broke 
Upon her solitude, and while he spoke 

In such a tone as night a maiden move, 

Hler fear gave place to pride, and pride to love. 
Quick are fond women's sights, and clear their powers, 
They live in moments ycars, an age in hours; 
Through every movement of the Leart they run 
In a brief period with a courser's speed, 
And mark, decide, reject; but if indeed 
‘They smile on us—oh! as the eternal sun 
Forms and illuminates all to which this earth 
; (Impregnate by his glance) bath given birth, 
Even so the smile of woman stamps our fates, 
And consecrates the love it first creates, 








y. 
At first she listened with averted cyc, 
And then, half turning towards him, tenderly 
She mark’d the deep sad truth of every tone, 
| Which told that he was hers, and all her own; 
And saw the licctic flush upon his clieek, 
| (That silent language which the passions speak 
| So cloquently well) and so she smiled 
| Upon him. “With a pulse rapid and wjld 
| And eycs litup with love, and all his woes 
} Abandon'd or forgot, he lightly rose, 
; And placed himself beside her. « Julia! 
| My own, my own, for you are mine,* he said; 
! Then on her shoulder droop’d his feverish head, 
| And for a moment he seemed dying away: 
| but he recover'd quick. « Oh! Marcian, 
| 1 fear+—she softly sigh’d:—~ Again, again, 
: Speak, my divinest love, again, and shower 
{The music of your words which have such power, 
| Such absolute power apon my fainting soul— 
! Ob! E've been wandering toward that fearful goal, 
| Where Life and Death, Trouble and Silence meet, 
(The Grave) with weak, perhaps with erring feet, 
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A long, long time without thee—but no more; 
For can {think upon that shadowy shore, 
Whilst thou art here standing beside me, sweet!«— 


} She spoke; « Dear Marcian, I»—How soft she speaks, 


Ne uttered : « Nay» (and as the daylight breaks, 
Over the hills at morning, was her smile) 
« Nay you must listen silently, awhile. 


«Dear Marcian, you and I for many years 
Have suffered: [ have bought relief with tears; 
But, my poor friead, I fear a misery 
Beyond the reach of tears has weighed on thee. 
What 't is I know not, but (now calinly mark 
My words) ‘twas said that—that thy mind was dark, 
And the ved fountains of thy blood (as Heaven 
Is stained with the dying lights of Even) 

Were tainted—that thy mind did wander far, 
At times, a dangerous and erratic star, 

Which like a pestilence sweeps the lower sky, 
Dreaded by every orb and planet nigh.- 

This hath my father heard. Olt! Marcian, 
He is a worldly and a cruel man, 

And made me once a victim ; but again 
Acshall notbe. I have had too much of pain, 
Too much for such short hours as life affords, 
And T would fain from out the golden hoards 
Of joy, pluck some fair ornament, at last, 

To gild my fife with—but my life hatl past.» 


Her head sank on her bosom: gently he 
Kissed off the big bright tears of misery. 
Alas! that ever such glittering drops should flow 
(Bright as though born of Happiness), from woe! 
He soothed her for a time, and she grew calm, 
For lovers’ language is the surest balm 
To hearts that sorrow much: that night they parted 
With kisses and with tears, but hoth light-hearted, 
And many a vow was made and promise spoke, 
And well believed by both and never broke: 
They parted, but from that time often met 
In that same garden when the sun had set, 
And for awhile Colonna’s mind forgot, 
fa the fair present hour, his future lot. 


VE. 
‘To those o'er whom pale Destiny with his sting 
Hangs, a mere glance, a word, a sound will bring 


j The hitter future with its terrors, all 


Black and o'erwhelming. Like Colonna’s star, 


! Though hidden for a while or banish’d far, 


The time will come,—at prayer or festival, 


| Slumber or marning sport or mid-day task ; 
§ The soul can never fly itself, nor mask 





‘The face of Fate with smilcs.—- — 
How oft by some strange ill of body or mind 
Man's fine and piercing sense is striken blind? 
No matter then how slight the shadows be, 

The veil is thick to bim who cannot see, 

Solid and unsubstantial, false and truc, 

Are Fear and Fate ; but to that wretched few, 
Who cali the dim phantasmas from their graves, 
And bow before their own creations, slaves, 


They are immortal—holy—fix'd-—supreime. 


No more of this-—Now pass } to my theme. 
Vil. 
‘The hours pass'd gently,—even happily 
Awhile; though sometimes o’er Colonna’s brow 








j There shone a meaning strange, a8 though his doom 


Flash’d like « light across his memory, 
And left behind a momentary gloom ; 

This would he smile away; and then forget, 

And then again, sighing, remember: yet, 

Over pale Jutia’s face that shadow cast 

A shadow like itself, and when it passed 

{ts sad reflection vanish'd. Lovers’ eyes 

Bright mirrors are where Love may look and see 
Its gladness, grief, beauty, deformity, 

Pictured in all their answering colours plain, 

So loni as the true life and Soul remain; 

For when the substance shrinks the shadow flies. 









Thus lived Colonna, till co common eyes 
He seem’d sedcenr'd and rescued from despair; 
And often would he catch the joyous air 
OF the mere idler, and the past would seem, 

To him and others, like a terrible dream. 
Dissolved : *t was then a clearer spirit grew 

In his black eye, and over the deep hlue 

Of Julia’s a soft happier radiance hung, 

Like the dark beanty froin the starlight flung 
Upon the world, which tells Heaven's breast is clear 
Within, and that abroad no cloud is near. 


vit. 

Once—only once—(t was in a lonety hour)— 
He felt the presence of his evi’ power 

Weighing upon bim, and he seft bis home 

In silence, amidst fresher scenes to roam. 

—'T was said that he did wander far and wide 
O'er desert leaths, and on the Latian plains 
 Bared his hot forehead to the falling rains, 
Which there bring death; and with a heart allied 
To gentle pleasures still, on the green hill’s side 
Would stretch his length upon the evening grass, 
Shedding sweet tears to seu the great sun pass 
Away like a dream of boyhood. Darkness then 
Grew his familiar, and in caverns deep 

“(By the strange voice of Silence lull'd asleep) 

He oft would hide himself within its arins5 
40r gaze upon the eyes of Heaven, when 

She stands illustrious with her midnight charms 
j Reveal’d—all unobscured by moon or sun, 
| Gay-tinted clond, or airy rainbow won 
From light and showers; and when storms were high 
| He listeu’d to the wind-God riding by 
j The mountain places, and there took his stand, 
! Tearkening his voice of triumph or command, 
} Or beard him through the piny forests rave, 

















Ere he went murmuring to his prison cave. 


IX. 
And then unto the rocks of Tivoli 

| He went: alas! for gone Apliquity— 

| 1s holy and mysterious temple, where 

| The Sybil spread abroad her hoary hair, 

! And spoke ler divine oracles, Her home 

Is crumbling into dust, and sheeted foam 

| Now sparkles where her whiten'd tresses hung; 

| And where her voice, like Heaven's, was freely flung 

| Unto the echoes, now fierce torrents flow, 

i Filling with noise and spray the dell below. 

t Not useless are ye yet, ye rocks and woods 

f ‘Tivoli, although long since bave vanish'd 
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From your lost land its gorgeous palaces, 

And though the spirit of the place be banish'd 
The earth for ever—yet your silver floods 
Remain (immortal music), and the breeze 

Brings health and freshness to your waving trees. 


x. 


” For weeks amongst the woods did Marcian rove 
And wilds: At last, unto his widow'd love 

He came again, while yet the fever stain’d 

is cheek and darkness on his brow remain’d. 
She saw the hectic colour burning bright 
Clouded by looks of sorrow, and one night— 

St was a night of sultry summer weather, 

And they were sitting in the garden where, 
Guided by fate, and drawn like doves together, 
They once had met, and meeting mock’d at care, 
And he first sank upon her bosom fair: 

Her white and deticate fingers now by his 

Were held and not withdrawn, and with a kiss 
He thank'd her, yet with idle question tried 

To cheat away the grief she could not hide. 

Me felt that he batt planted in her heart 


‘The seeds of grief; and could he then depart . 


And leave the Indy of his love in tears— 
Weigh'd down (and for his sake) by silent fears? 
He could not: Oh he felt the pleading look 

Of her who loved him so, nor could he brook 
Scll to be thought a frantic, «Thou sbalt know, 
Dearest,+ he said, « my hidden story now; 
Forgive me that before I told thee not: 

I thought—I wish'd to think the thing forgot.» 
—He ponder’d then, as to regain-a thought; 

At length, with a firm tongue (but mingling still 
Much fancy with the fact, as madmen will), 

He told his tale—his dream :— 


Xt 


«From my sad youth 
I never was beloved,—aever. Truth 

Fell mildew'd from my lips, and in my eye 
Gloom'd, it was said, the red insanity. 

I was not mad—nor am; but I became 

Wither'd by malice, and a clouded flame 

Rose from my heart, and mado my cyesight dim 
And my brain tum, and palsied every limb, 

Aad the world stood in stupor for a time. 

Yet from my Gery cloud I heard of crime, 

Of parent’s—brother’s hate, and of one lost 

For want of kindness.-Then !—ay,; then there came 
The rushing of innumerable wings 

By me, and sweets, such’as the summer flings, 
Fell on my fainting sense® and I crept 

Tuto some night-dark place, and long I slept; 
Tslept until a rude unessy motion 

Stirr'd me: what pass'd I know not then, and yet 
Methought the air blew freshly, and the ocean 
Danced with its bright blue waters: 1 forget 
Where all this happen'd; but at last my brain 
Seem'd struggling with itself, awhile in vain. 
There was & load on it, like hopeless care 

Upon the mind—a dreary heavy load, 

And now and then, it seem'd as shapes did goad 
Mysoul to recollection,—or despair. 


H xn 


«Clearer and clearer now from day to day 

‘The figures floated on my sight, but when 
I moved they vanish'd, ‘Then, a grim array, 
Like spectres from the graves of buried men, 
Came by in silence: each upon his face 
Wore a wild look, as though some sad disgrace 
Had stamp'd his life (or thus I thought) with sorrow: 
They vanish'd too; but ever on the morrow 
They came again, with greater sadness, till 
I spoke ; then one of them gave answer—shrill 
As blasts that whistle throagh the dungeon’s grate 
On bleak December nights, when in her state 
Comes the white Winter.—‘ Look !’—([ thys translate 
The sounds it utter'd)—‘Look,’ the phantom said, 
«Upon thine ancestry departed —dead. 

Each one thou seest hath left his gaping tomb 
Empty, and comes to warn thee of thy doom: 
And each, whilst living, bore within his brain 
A settled madness: start not—so dost thou: 
Thon art qur own, and on thy moody brow 
There is the invisible word ne'er writ in vain. 
Look on us ali: we died as thou shalt dic, 

The victims of our hearts’ insanity ; 

From sire to son the boiling rivers ran, 

Through every vein and 't was alike with all: 

At touch'd the child and trampled down the man; 
And every cye that, with its dead dull ball, 
Scems as it stared upon thee now, was bright 
As thine is, with the true transmitted light, 
Madness and pain of heart shall break thy rest, 
And she shall perish whom thon lovest the best. 
Once thou hast been a mockery unto man, 

But thus, at least, it shall not be agam. 

Behold! where yon red rolling star doth shine 
From out the darkness: that fierce star is thine, 
Thy Destiny, thy Spirit, and its power 
Shall guard and rule thee to thy latest hour ; 

And never shal! it quit thy side, but be 
Invisible to all and dim to thee, 

Save when the fever of the soul shall rise, 

And then that light shall flush before thine eyes, 
And thou shalt then remember that thy fate 
Is—murder.--Thus upon the silence broke 
The spectre’s hollow words; but while it spoke, 
Ats pale lip never moved, nor did ite eye 
Betray intelligence. With eweepiug state, 

Over the ground the train then glided by, 
And vanish'd,—vanish’d. Then methought I ‘woke. 


XITE 


« It was no dream, for often since that hour 
‘The star has flash’d, and I have felt its power, 
(T ws in my moodier moments), and my soul 
Seem’d languishing for blood, and there ‘did roll 
Rivers of blood beside me, and my bends, 

As though I did obey my Fate's commands, 
Were smear'd and sanguine, and my throbbing brow 
Grew hot and biister’d with the fire within, 
And my heart wither'd with a wecret sitty 
And my whole heart was tempetted : it grew 
Larger methought with passion—ever now 
I feel it swell within me, and a flood 
; Of fiery wishes such as man ne'er knew 
Seem'd to consume me. Sometimes I have stood 
3 
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Looking at heaven—for Hope, with these sad eyes, 


In vain—for I was born a sacrifice: 
What hope was there for me, a murderer! 
Whiat lovely? uothing—yes, I err, I err. 


«Yea, mix’d with these wild visionings, a form 
Descended, fragile as a summer cloud, 

And with her gentle voice she atill'd the storm: 
Enever saw her face, and yet | bowed 

Down to the dust, as savage men, they say, 
Adore the sun in countries far away. 

I felt the music of her words like balm 
Raining upon my soul, and I grew calm, 

As the great forest lion that lay down 

At Una’s feet, without a single moan, 
Vanquish'd by love; or as the herds that hung 
Their heads in silence when the Thracian sung. 
—I never saw her,—never, but her voice 

Was the whole world to me. It said ‘ Rejoice! 
For I am come to love thee, youth, at fast, 

To recompense thy pains and sorrow past. 

No longer now, amongst the mountains high, 
Shait thou over thy single destiny 

Mourn: Iam come to share it. 1, whom all 
Have worshipp'd like a shrine, have left the halt 
Of my proud parents, and without a sigh, 

Am come to roam by caverns and by floods, 
And be a dweller with thee in the woods. 


» —Here let me pause, for now [ must not say 
How she, my gentle spirit, fades away; 
And now, and now~-—Alas! and must I die, 
The martyr of a crime T cannot shun? 
‘What have 1—what have my dead fathers done, 
‘That thus from age to age a misery 
Is scared and stamped upon us?—Shall it be 
For ever thus? It shall not, I will run 
My race as fearless as the summer sun, 


When. clouds come not, and like his course above 


Shall mine be here below, all light and love.» 


XIV. 
He ended, and with kisses sweet and soft 
She recompensed his words, and bade him dwell 
No more upon the past, but look aloft 
And pray to Heaven ; and yet she bade him tel 
Again the story of that lady young, 
Who o'er him in such dream-like beauty hung. 





+ You saw her, Marcian—no?»—« My love, my love, 


My own,» he said; « 't was thou, my forest dove, 
Who soothed me in the wilderness, and crept 
Into my heart, and o'er my folly wept, 

From dusky evening to the streaming morn, 
Showers of sparkling tears. Oh! how forlorn 
Was I without thee. Should 3 loge thee now—= 
+ Away, away,» she said, and on his brow 
Pressed her vermillion lips, and drew his hair 
Aside and kissed again his forehead fair. 

« Come, thou shalt lie upon—ay, on my breast, 
And J will sing thee into golden rest.» 


XV. 
‘Thus talked ghey, follying, as lovers will; 
A pleasant pastime—and, when worldly pain 
Comes heavily on us, it is pleasant still 
To read of this in song: it brings again 
The hours of youth before man’s jaded eye, 
Spreading a charm about him, silently. 


—Oh! never shall thy name, sweet Poesy, 

Be flung away, or trampled by the crowd 

Asa thing of little worth, while J aloud 
May—(with a fechle voice indeed) proclaim 
The sanctity, the beauty of thy name. 

Thy grateful servant am I, for thy power 

Has solaced me through many a wretched hour; 
In sickness—ay, when frame and spirit sank, 

1 turned me to thy crystal cup and drank 
Intoxicating draughts. Faithfulest friend, 

Most faithful—perhaps best: when none were nigh 
Unto thy green recesses did I send 

My thoughts, and Freshest rills of pocsy 

Came streaming all around from fountains old; 
And so I drank and drank, and haply told 

How thankful was 1 unto the night wind 
Alone,—a cheerless confidant, but kind. 


And now, Colonna, and aweet Julia, 
A few few words to ye: If t have sung 
Imperfectly your loves, or idly hung 
Upon your griefs, forgive it. One fair day 
Shone on your lives and lingered; yet—and yet 
J now must pass what I may ne'er forget. 
—Thou bright and hymeneal Star, whose wane 
(For thou alone canst never rise again) 
Is as the dark declining of the soul, 
Roll gently over youth and beauty, roll 
In thy so sweet and silent course along, 
A soft sigh only thy companion-song ; 
In all the light of love I leave thee now, 
Unclouded and sublime. Upon the brow 
OF each shed thy soft influence—calm, not gay: 
For me,—a word I'll speak, and then—-away. 


XVI. 

Steep softly, on your bridal pillows, sleep, 
Excellent pair; happy and young and true; 
And o'er your days, and o'er your shumbers deep 
And airy dreams, may Love's divinest dew 
Be scatter'd like the April rains of Heaven: 

Aud may your tender words, whispered at even, 
Be woven into music; and, as the wind 

Leaves, when it flies, a sweetness still behind, 
When distant, may each silver sounding tone 





Weigh on the other's.heart, and bring (though gone) 


The absent back ; and may no envy sever 
Your joys, but may each love—he loved for ever. 
Now, as I write, lo! through my window streams 
The midnight moon—crescented Dian, who 

'T is said once wandered from her wastes of blue, 
And all for love; filling a shepherd's dreams 
With beauty and delight. \ He slept, he slept, 
And on his eyelids white the runtreas wept 


Till morning ; and looked through, on nights like this, 


His lashes dark, and left her dewy kiss; 

But never more upon the Latmos hill 

May she descend to kiss that forest bey, 

And give—receive gentle and innocent joy, 
‘When clouds are distant far and winds are still: 
Her bound is circumscribed, and curbed her will. 
Those were immortal stories :— are they gone? 
The pale queen is dethroned. Endymion 

Hath vanished ; and the worship of this earth 

Is bow'd to golden gods of vulgar birth. 
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PART III. 





‘The tale K follow to Ite lass rocess, 
OF sufforing or of peace. 
Vawdracour and Julia. 


L 
Fanewst unto the valleys and the shores 
Lashed by the sounding sea: awhile farewell 
To every haunted fountain, lawny dell, 
And piny wood through which the night wind roars— 
And ob! sweet Love, soon must I say farewell 
Even to thee, and Happiness—gay flowers 
Ye are who show yourselves ia sunny hours, 
But die away before your buds are blown: 
Life's earliest relics, in its spring-time strewn 
Like wither'd weeds before the steps of Fate, 
Frail, fading offerings,—yet ere I sate 
Myself with sorrow, in a pleasant rhyme 
Would I speak somewhat of a gentler time. 





qn. 

Oh! full of languishment, too deep to last, 
The bridal hours in happy beauty passed, 
(The feather-footed hours!)—and hoary Time 
Smoothed his pale brow, and with a look sublime 
From ont the stream of joy a measure quaffed, 
And young Love shook his rosy wings and laughed. 
Dance and Arcadian tale and sylvan song, 
Which to those moments did of right belong, 
Went round and then returned ; the morning Sua 
Met,brighter eyes than e’er he glanced upon, 
And evening saw them still the same, and night 
Looked from her star-lit throne on stars more bright. 
The morn was given to tale, the noon to ease 
And musing beneath sbade of branching trees ; 
The night to slumber ; but at evening grey 
When the too fiery Sun had passed away, 
Music was heard beneath the smiling moon, 
Till midnight came (it ever came too soon), 
And songs which lovers once were wont to sing 
OF knight forlorn and lady triumphing ; 
And flowers that lie upon the breast of May, 
Like gems, were plucked to fashion garlands gay, 
And laurels green to deck the poet's head, 
For then the bard was loved and hononred. 
—Some lay beside a river lapsing clear, 
And fancied Sylph or Naiad watching near, 
While some of fabled Faun and Dryad told, 
Or Fairy haunting well or fountain cold; 
And ever and anon the fitful breeze 
Came aiding those most gentle phantasics, 
And died away, as voices by a lyre 
(Touched by the trembbing of its notes) expire. 
—Around the lovers’ brows white roses hung, 
And at their feet the wealth of spring was flung ; 
And they at times would sit apart and speak 
Each to the other with a flushing cheek, 
Or note the gentle look in maiden’s eye, 
Called ap by lordly gallant whispering by. 


il. 
Fate was al hand,--a snake amidst the flowers, 
And looked and laughed upon the passing hours ; 


And Envy and pale Hate then exiled far 

Foretold the setting of Love's brighter star. 
—Oh! the deep sorrow of that weary day 

When Marcian chanced, as he was wont, to stray 
Scarce listening to the Tyber's gentle sound, 

Yet winding as the mazy river wound. 

At morn he left his home, and paced along, 
Companion’d only by a heart-felt song, 

That sprung like incense to the gates of Heaven, 
By the gay fever of his spirit driven. 

He travelled swiftly onwards ; but his sight 

Was buried in deep thought : the enchantments bright 
That lie among. the clouds he noticed not, 

And all the promise of the year forgot. 

The golden fruitage from its grove of green 
Looked out unheeded, and, no looger seen, 

The sky-bird mounted toward the morning Sun, 
And shrilly told aloft of day began. 

How he was wakened from that dreaming mood, 
Alas, must now be known;-—In the broad day 
Marking the clear blue river roll away, 

In squalid weeds a savage creature stood, 

It is—it cannot be—Oh! Death and night! 

Hath he come peering from his watery home, 
Mocking and withering every human sight? 

Hath dark Orsini still a power to roam ?— 
—Damon or ghost or living thing he stands,— 
Staring with sullen eyes upon the sands, 

As though he brooded o'er some wrong, or strove 
To wreck on happier hearts the slights of love, 
Like one escaped from toil, but fit for strife— 
The last and lingering ill,—the blight of life. 











Vv. 

Colonna, sad Colonna,—he hath fled 
Wildly unto his home :—there Julia lay 
Upon her pillow s{umbering, calm and gay 
As sleep may be.—« The waves, the waves,» he said, 
« The aick sea-waters yawn and yield their dead— 
The dead? he is alive : Peril not pain, 
Death nor the grave would keep hi 
The black Orsini is returned ~again.» 
« Marcian,» she utter’d faintly, and a gleam 
Played round her month ; it was a happy dream, 
« Thou, lovely thing, whom nature made so fair, 
Young treasure of creation, must despair 
Sear thy transcendent beauty, because thou 
Wrapp‘d thy sweet arms about a maniac’s brow ? 
Julia! she aleeps, she sleeps ; a happy sleep. 
Oh! why did I draw her withia the sweep— 
Why—of my fiery star? It comes—I see 
The comet red, which Fate, mine enemy, 
Hath placed about me like a circle sure: 
T cannot fly, and yet shall { endure? 
Endure—I must, evil and hate—I must, 
And Hell, until 1 wither into dust: 
That inay be soon. She moves, poor girl,—My love! 
Hearest thu I call upon thee? My pale dove! 
Still on my bosom, still.» She woke : his eye 
Rolled round and round like one in misery, 
Fearful to speak : But silence is not dumb, 
And in his deep eloquent agony 
She read strange fearful things. Me whispered «Come— 
We must begone—> (« Begone? dear Marcian!+) 
« Aye, quickly! for alas, we have no home 
Nor refuge here. On land italian 


in its bed. 
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We must not build our hearths, nor hope to dwell 
Tn safety now, from youth te age.»—« 'T is well; 
Perhaps ’t is well,» she said : « And wilt thou go 
On a long journey with me,—far away ? 

I may not tell thee now ; but a dire foe 

Has risen upon me, Wilt thou wander—say ?# 
(+ All the world over I—+) + Oh! thou hast said 
Comfort unto my sou!,* he uttered ; 

«+ Whilst I may lay my head upon thy breast, 

It matters not; my Heaven is there—my rest. 

Let the red star shine on, for [ am thine, 

Thine while 1 am,—in darkness and dismay, 
Here, or in wildernesses far away ; 

In poverty forlorn, or love divine, 

In prisons or in freedom,—aye, in death.» 

He ceased, and straightway he was calm : his breath 
‘Was in a moment utilled : one gentle sigh 

Came from pale Julia, but he trembled not, 

For she was his—the rest was all forgot. 

-~That night they left the land of Italy. 


Vv. 

There was a tempest brooding in the air 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And the sun seem’d to go in glory down : 
One small black eloud (one only) like a crown, 
Touched his descending dise and rested there: 
Slow then it came along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and (although it blew and blew) 
Came on increasing, and across the blue 
Spread its dark shape, and left the sun behind. 
—The day-light sank; and the winds wail'd about 
The barque wherein the luckless couple lay, 
And from the distant ctoud came scattering out 
Rivers of fire; it seem’d as though the day 
Had burst from out of the billows, far away, 
No pilot had they their small boat to steer 
Aside from rocks, no sea-worn mariner q 
Who knew each creek and bay and sheltering steep, 
And all the many dangers of the deep. 
They fled for tife { for happiness is life), 
And met the tempest in his hour of strife, 
Abroad upon the waters: they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven : 
Aad all ayound, the ctouds, the the sea, 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquil! 
And came to battle with their legions : Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders roar’d aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
And darted through the heavens : Below, the gale 
Sang like a irge, and the white billows lash'd 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dash'd 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward roll'd. 











5.” SWE. 

The lovers, driven along from hour toe hour, 
Were helpless, hopéless, in the ocean's power.— 
—The storm continued, and no voice was heard, 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 

Which sought a shclter on the quivering mast, 
But soon, borne off by the tremendous blast, 
Sank in the waters screaming. The gret sea 
Bared like a grave its bosom silently ; 

Then sank and panted like an angry thing 


| With its own strength at war: The vessel flew 
Towards the land, and then the billows grew 
Larger and white, and roar'd as triumphing, 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray 
That shone like loose snow as it pass'd away. 
—At first the dofphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 
And the grey curlew slanting dipp'd her side 
And the hoarse gull his wing within the foam ; 
But some had sunk, the rest hed hurried home. 
And there pale Julia and her husband, clasped 
Each in the other's arms, sate viewing Death : 
She for his sake at times in terror gasp'd ; 
But he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 
Talking of hope, and smiled like morning.—There 
They sate together in their sweet despair: 
At times upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 
Hushing her fears, and ‘tween her and the storm 
Drew his embroidered cloak to keep her warm: 
She thank’d him with a look upturn’d to his, 
The which he answer'd with a gentle kiss 
Press'd and prolong'd to pain. Her lip was cold ; 
And all her Jove and terror mutely told, 


Vik. 

0 thou, vast Ocean! Ever sounding sea! 
Thou symbolef a drear immensity! 
Thou thing that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl'd 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength he gone, 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and decp. 
Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 
Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and met in strife. 
The earth hath nought of this: ao chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 
Give answer to the tempest-waken air; 
But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 
At will, and wound its bosom as they go: 
Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow; 
Bat in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visiohs to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish : the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and Liossoming ; 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn with a Jook forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood; and the skies 
Weep and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 
—Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 
A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, 
When thou dost lift thine anget to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Thy broad green foreliead, If thy waves be driven 
Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
And siretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven 








Thou trackless and immeasureable Main ! 
On thee no record ever lived again 
; Te meet the hand that writ it: line nor lead 
Math ever fathomed thy profoundest deops, 
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Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 
King of his watery limit, who, ’t is said, 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm— 

Oh! wonderful thou art, great element: 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And lovely in repose: thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 
Tove to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
« Eternity, Eternity, and Power,» 


Vill. 

And now—whither are gone the lovers now? 
Colonna, wearest thou anguish on thy brow, 
And is the valour of the moment gone?— 
Fair Julia, thou art smiling now alone: 
The hero and the husband weeps at last— 
Alas, alas! and lo! he stands aghast, 
Bankrupt in every hope, and silently gasps 
Like one who maddens. Hark! the timbers part 
And the sea-billows come, ald still he clasps | 
His pale pale beauty closer to his heart, 
The ship has struck. One kise—the last—Love's own. 
—They plunge into the waters and are gone.— 
The vessel sinks—’t is vanished, and the sea 
Rolls boiling o'er the wreck triumphantly ; 
And shrieks are heard, and cries, and then short groans 
Which the waves stifle quick, and doubtful tones 
Like the faint moanings of the wind pass by, 
And horrid gurgling sounds rise up and die, 
And noises like the choking of man’s breath— 
But why prolong the tale? it is of death ! 


P IX. 

—Years came and fled. To many time was’ fraught 
With joy; to some imperfect pleasures brought: 
But to the Prince Colonna grey and old 

A dull unchanging tale he ever told. 

The children of his winter years were gone— 
They lay, ‘t was told, among the waters,—dead : 
In the bright spirit of their youth they fled, 

And left him, in his pallid age, alone. 

He wet the dust with hitter tears, and bow'd 
Before his idols, aud vast treasures vow'd 

To saint or virgin from his coffers bright; 

And often fiercely at the deep midnight 

Would he do tortare for his sin, and drank 
Unto the very dregs the cup of pain. 

With stcel and stripe he wrought, until he sank 
Beneath the bloody penance :—'t was in vain. 
Remorse, Remorse—(a famished creature bred 
From Sin, and feasting on its father dead,) 
Sprang like a withering snake upon his heart 
At wrapp'd him in its fiery folds around: 

Tt stung, and wither'd, but ft had no sound; 
And, though he pray'd and wept, would not depart. 


x. 
The palace of his fathers, once so gay, 
Was mossed and green and crumbling to decay : 
The pillars yellowed in tht marble halls, 
And through the ruined casements the wild rains 
Rushed with destroying wrath, and shapeless stains 
Ran o'er, disfiguring all the painted walls. 


Few servants tended on their ancient lord, 

And mirthful revel, banish’d from his board, 
Sought refuge with the humble. Song or sound 
Echo'd no more within the gallery's bound, 

But in a lonely tower a lamp at times 

‘Was seen, and startling through the silent air 
Flew shrieks, as from a wretch whom many crimes 
Had seared, and driven to life's last hold,—despair. 
— Friends pase'd, by one, and one, and one, away. 
His foes grew glad; his brother's children, gay, * 
Cast dice for his domains, while bending low 
Before the papal chair one whiepered how 

Report had gone abroad of some dark crime 

Done by the old man in his early time, 

And hinted of his vast possessions, which 

Divided might the holy church enrich, 

And his contented heirs. The mitced king 
Disdained to parley with so poor a thing; 

Yet question’d the great prince, whose answers cold 
Confirmed the story which the slanderer told. 

And so he lived (a perished shape) like one 

Lost in a lovely world—alone, alone, 


XE 

And hath thy fiery planet then not set, 
Colonna!—When the winds and thunder met 
In tumult, and around in many shapes 
Death hovered with his dart, Fate turned aside 
The ‘arrows, laughing o'er the waters wide, 
Till the sea trembled. Ah! but who escapes— 
Who can escape from Fate? It frowned, and hung, 
Darker than Death itself, the foreheads o’er 
Of that sad pair, and when the billows flung 
Their limbs in scorn upon the foamy shore, 
Uprose the veering wind, and the next wave , 
Scarce touch’d the ringlet of Colonna’s hair, 
Which, streaming black upon the strand, lay there 
The image of his fortunes, Dark and wild, 
Neglected, torn,—with an unquiet grave 
Open beside him, there Colonna smiled, 
Or so it scomed, in death, but in his grasp 
Still held the lost and lifeless Julia. 
There,*tempest-stricken~in each other's clasp, 
Beautiful on the sea-heat shore theyslay: 
Around her body were his arms enwove, 
Her head upon his bosom, close as love. 


xu. 

They died not, Housed within a fisher’s cot 
Life dawn'd ow them, and pain was soon forgot. 
Time flew, and health return’d and quietness, 
And still i? the world they found enough to bless. 
Colonna plied him in the fisher's trade ; 

And Julia watched his evening sail,—afraid 
If but a crested wave was on the deep ; 

And if she heard the ocean billows sweep 
Loudly along the shore, she looked on high, 
And prophesied of storm and tempest nigh. 
—One eve returning home with shout and song, 
The fishers plied their tossing boat along, 
And Marcian at the helm the rudder guided, 
And looked upon the waters, which divided 
Beside the barque, seeming to rise and die, 
Like short hours in a deep eternity. 

He saw a menial standing on the strand, 
Who, turning from a chart within his hand, 
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Look’d round to note the place. Again—it was— 
He saw—Orsini’s slave—~Alas, alas! 

Oh! Love, fair Love! is there no wilderness 

For thee to hide thee in thy dark distress? 

No haven and no hope, sweetest of ail, 

For thee to celebrate thy festival? 

A sad short world is this, and yet thon hast 

No home where thou mayst dream till life be past. 
Tumult and strife and storm and wild dismay, 
Envy and hate,—and thus we pass away ; 

And trample on the flowers that deck our road, 
And goad ourselves if others do not goad. 


XIII. 

No more in that lone hamlet were they seen: 
But the remembrance of what once had heen 
(Their deep and sad affection), still survived 
Their going. They had lived, and gently lived 
Amongst the wild and sea-beat mariners: 

His eye was clearing to a calm, and hers 
Troubled, but still at times, and always soft, 
And her sweet voice (like music heard aloft 
By tender hermitess in rocky cell, 

Or in dreams of love, at night, 

By young and hopeless anchorite), 

Was after many a year remember'd well. 


‘They fled into the mountains. Night and day, 
By strange and lonely paths they sought their way. 
‘Wild as a creature in the forests born, 

That springs on Asian sands, Colonna grew, 

And with his burthen on his bosom flew, 
Supporting, watching her from night to morn. 

At last the chesnut groves and woods of pines 
Frowned on them from the gloomy Appenines, 
And then Colonna felt his bride was safe. 

He placed her near Laverna, in a cave 

High, overgrown and haunted, yet his sport 

Had been to slumber there in former days, 

And, from its dizzy height, he had loved to court 
The breeze which ever o'er the mountains plays, 
—Clad in his fisher's weeds, and with a brow 
Bronzed by his sea-ward life, Colonna now 
‘Went fearless to the convent, and woald toil 
For the pale monks and till their rocky soil, 
And gain their bounty (garments coarse, and food), 
Which he would carry to his cavern rude, 

And feed ,the dove that lay within his nest, 

And hush her every evening to her rest. 


XIV. ‘ 
At last she learned the tale-~« Orsini—How !— 

Given up and banish’d from his grave, below— 
Orsini, dark Orsini!»—On her soul 
‘The hollow words came like a thunder-roll 
Sounding at distance over hill and vale: 
And Marcian marked her and his cheek grew pale, 
And his hand trembled as he soothed her then, 
And through his brain a terror flew again. 
—Now paused he in his toil and daity walk, 
And in the gloom would often idly talk 
Of poison and of blood, and tears would stream 
In rivers down his cheeks when he did dream: 
Sometimes in bitter spleen his tongue would chide 
And then, in anguish that he could not hide, 
He wept and prayed her noi to leave him there, 
A lone man, in his madness,—in despair. 


And then he told her of his wretched youth, 

And how upon her love and gentle truth 

His life had rested ;—yet she.did not epeak, 

Save in the pallid hues that sunk her cheek, 

And in her heaving breast and rayless eye 

Which spoke of some fix'd grief that would not fly. 


+ And will she leave me then who loved her so— 
(So utterly beyond the love of men) 
And pass into a wretch's arms again, 
From mine so trae—from mine? she shat] not—Oh! 
Yet wherefore should I stay her, if her love 
Be gone, indeed»—and then at times he strove 
To think that he might live and she afar, 


‘| The beauty of his life, the hope, the star. 


Ob! melancholy thought, and vain and brief: 

He felt that like the Autumn's perished leaf 

His frame would wither, and from its great height 
His mind must sink, and lose iteelf in night. 


No talk was pleasant now; no image fair; 

No freshness and no fragrance filled the air; 

No music in the winds nor in the sound 

The wild birds uttered from the forests round ; 

The sun had lost its tight, and drearily 

The morning stole upon his altered eye; 

And night with all her starry eyes grew dim, 

For she was changed—and nought was truc to him. 


xY. 

From pain—at length, from pain, (for could he bea 
The sorrow burning wild without a tear?) 
He rush’d beside her: Towards him gloomily 
She Jook’d, and then he gasp’'d—« We—list to me— 
We~—we must part—must part, is it not sot» 
She hung her head and murmur‘d, « Woe, oli! woe, 
That it must be so—nay, Cotonna-—nay, 
Hearken unto me: little can I say, 
But sin—{is it not sin?) doth wear my heart 
Away to death. Alas! and must we part, 
We who have loved long and so truly ?—yes; 
Were we not born (we were) for wretchedness? 
Oh! Marcian, Marcian, | must go: my road 
Leads to a distant home, a calm abode, 
Where I may pine my few sad years away, 
And dic, and make my peace ere I decay.» 


She spoke no more, for now she saw his soul 
Rising in tumult, and his eye-balls roll 
Wildly and fiery red, and through his cheek 
Deep crimson shot: hie sigh'd but did not speuk. 
Keeping a horrid silence there he sate, 
‘A maniac, full of love, and death, and fate : 
Again—the star that once his eye shone o’er 
Flash’d forth again more fiercely than before: 
And throygh his veins the current fever flew 
Like lightning, withering all it trembled through. 
He clenched his hands and rush'd away, away, 
And looked and laughed upon the opening day, 
And mocked the morn with shouts, and wandered wil: 
For hours as by some meteor thing beguiled. 
He wander'd through the forests sad and lone, 
His heart all fiery and his senses gone; 
Till, at the last (for nature sank at last), 
‘The tempest of the Fever fell and past, 
And he lay down upon the rocks to sleep, 
And shrunk into a troubled slumber, deep. 
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Long was that slep—long— very long and strange, 
. And frenzy suffered then a silent change, 
JaAnd his heart hardened as the fire withdrew, 

Like furnaced iron beneath the Winter's dew. 


XVI. 
He gained—he gained (why droops my story?) then 

Au opiate deadly from the convent men, 
And bore it to his-cave: she drank that dranght 
Of death, and he look’d on in scorn, and laughed, 
With an exulting terrible joy, when she 
Lay down in tears to slumber, silently. 
She had no after-sleep; but ere she slept 
Strong spasms and pains throughout her body crépt, 
And round her brain and tow'rds her heart, until 
They touch'd that seat of love,—and all was atill. 
Away he wander'd for some lengthened hour 
When the black poison showed its fiercest power ; 
And when he sought the cavern, there she lay, 

, The young, the gentle,—dying fast away. 


He sate and watch’d her, as a nurse might do, 
And saw the dull film steal across the blue, 
And saw and felt her eweet forgiving smile, 
That, as she died, parted ber lips the while: 
Her hand?—its pulse was silent—her-voice gone, 
But patience in her smile still faintly shone, 
And in her closing eyes a tenderness, 
That seem'd as she wonld fain Colonna bless. 


She died, and spoke no word: and still he sate 
Beside her like an image. Death and Fate 
Had done what might be then: The morning sun 
Rose upoa him: on him ?—his task was done. 
The murderer aud the murder’d—one as pale 
As marble shining white beneath the moon, 
The other dark as storms, when the winds rail 
At the chafed sea,—but not to calm 80 s000,— 
No bitterness, nor hate, nor dread was there; 
But love still clinging round a wild despair, 
A wintry aspect and a troubled eye, 
Mourning o'er youth and beauty born to die. 


t Dead was she, and her mouth had fallen low, 
| But still he watched her with a stedfast brow: 
Unaltered as a rock he sate, while she 
Lay changed to clay, and perish’d. Drearily 
Came all the hues ef death across her face: 
That look, 60 lovely once, had lost its grace, 
‘The eye ita light, the cheek it colour, now. 
—Oh! human beauty, what a dream art thou, 
That we should cast’our life and hopes away, 
On thee—and dost thou like a leaf decay, 
in Spring-tide as in Autumn ?—Fair and frail, 
Jn bud or blossom if a blight prevail, 


How ready art thou from the world to fly; 
And we who love thee so are left—to die. 


XVII. 

Fairest of all the world, thy tale is told: 
Thy name is written in a record old, 
And I from ont the legend now rehearse 
Thy story, shaping it to softer verse. 
And thon, the lost Colonna,—thou, whose brain 
Was fever-struck with love and jealous pain, 
A wanderer wast thou lonely through the earth? 
Or didst thou tread, clad in thy pride of birth, 
With high patrician step the streetaof Rome? 
T know not; no one knew. A heavy gloom 
Wrapped thy last fortunes, luckless Marcian! 
—Some told in after times that he was found, 
Dying, within the Inquisition’s bound; 
Some said that he did roam, a wretched man, 
In pilgrimage along the Arabian sands, 
And some that he did dwefl in the far lands 
Of vast America, with gavage men, 
‘Bhe chase his pastime, and his home a den. 





What object is there now to know? what gain? 
He passeid away and never came again, 
He left his home, his friends, his titles, all, 
‘To stand, or live, or perish in their pride, 
And seeking out some unknown country,—died. 
He died, and left no vain memorial 
OF him or of his deeds, for scorn or praise; 
Nor record for the proud Colonna race 
To blot or blazon, cherish or compare, 
His fate is lost: pis name (like others)—air, 


XVI, 

My tale hath reached its end; yet still there dwells 
A superstition in those piny dells, 
Near to Laverna. Forms, ’t is said, are seen 
Beside the cave where once Colpgna lay, 
And shadows linger there at close of day, 
And dusky shapes amongst the forests green 
Pass off like vapours at the break of morn; 
And sometimes a faint figure (with a star 
Crowning her forehead) has been seen afar 
To haunt,the cliff and hang her head forlorn: 
And peasants still, at the approach of night, 
Even at distance shun that starry Jight, 
And dread « The Lady of the Mountains » when 
She rises radiant from her haunted glen. 
The convent? still it stands: its pile is strong, 
And well it echoes back the tempest's song: 
And still the cave is there: but they, alone 
‘Who made it famous,—they are passed and gone. 
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She Flood of Thessaly. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tur reader will consider this Poem as a sketch only of 
the great event which desolated the earlier world. 
Having abandoned my original intention of publishing 
a more elaborate Poem on the subject, ¥ am only in- 
duced to mention the fact here, in order to account 
for the chasms which occur, in one or two instances.— 


All reference to the Mosaic account of the Deluge has |g 


been purposely avoided. 
March, 1823. 





DEDICATORY STANZAS. 





Mf my slight maso do pl 
‘The paln bo 





e these curious days, 
tbo ail th® praise, 
Saarernsiz, Sonnet 38, 








1 

Ant thou still absent?—Then, a strange bright dream 
Bore shee unto me in its shadowy arms.— 
Ah! come again,-rso like a pleasant gleam 
OF light, that I bree from'unjust alarmg * 
May gaze on my illuminated theme, 
And read thy varying smiles and many charms, 
And swear by the great Love to love thee long, 
Beyond ambition, or the light of song. 

v. 








> 
Th. 


Come !—! will crown thee with the fairest flowers 
That ever sprahg benegth the eyes oF Muy, 

When Flora and the wind (young paramours) 
‘Were whispering caught in woods at dawn of day, 
d those that blossom quick in April showers, 

Or when the Autumn rivers run astray :— 
All flowers thoa shalt have which perfume yield, 
From fountain, lake, ot forest,—garden, field. 


Mt. 
And first of all the rose; because its breath . 
I rich heyond the rest, and when it dies 
Tt doth bequeath a charm to sweeten death, 
And violets whose looks are like the skies, 
And that ead flow’r for which, as story saith, 
Echo the nymph once pined, until her sighs 
Allured some god to charm her into stone, 
And snow-drops winter-born, pining alone. 


Iv. 
And Hyacinth, whom Zephyr’s jealous wing 
Slew, and Apollo changed to some soft star: 
‘The lily, of all children of the spring 
The palest,—fairest too where fair ones are; 
And woodbines, which like fondest lovers cling 
Round trees that spread their sheltering arms afar; 
And flow’rs that turn to meet the sun-light clear, 
And those which slumber when the night is near. 








a 


v. H 
These and all others :—whatsoe'er is best 
Beloved by thee shall 7 refuse to claim? 
The sweetest shall between thy palms he prest ; 
The nameless—thou shalt kiss and give them name; 
The whitest on thy bosom white shall rest,— i 
Alas! not so, for then they lose their fame: 
Not so; but rather eball each flower be 
Rank’d artd-high-honour’d as it aideth thee. 


+ Vi 


Sweet friend! my.soul is haunted by a vow 
To dedicate (frail work !) this book to thee: 4 
With all its weakness—all its errors, thou ‘| 
Wilt prixe the wandering verse that comes from me, 
Past its poor merit; and perhaps thy brow— 
Lovely beyond that old idolatry, 

Which grew to life from marble {so decreed 
Venus), may lose a care as thou shalt read. 


Vit. 
And yet thine eye, so summer-bright at times, 
When sorrow is not (wherefore ever?) there, 
May melancholy wane before my rhymes, 
And thy young heart may tremble in its lair, 
And sigh for her, that girl of southern climes, 
Who died because ste loved a vision rare: 
Pale heathen! languishing like one whose brain 
Js sun-stricken on some unshelter’d plain, 





Vili. 
—Said I not, maiden mine, that } would swear 
Before bright Love, the God, to love thee long t 
‘Oh! yes, and to, the world proclaim how fair, 
How very fair thou art, even among 
Beauties who beautiful accounted are. 
This duty to thy poet doth belong? 
Therefore I swear to thee, by the sweet pain 
OF love, to love thee ever,—though in vain. 


Ix, 

I swear to thee by all who have famous been! 
By lovers who have died to live in song! 

By Ariadne pining near the green 

Ocean, while Theseus’ vessel skimom’d along! 
By Dido left forlora,—sad Carthage queen, 
Who ended on the pile Love's bitter wrong! 
By Phaon’s lover plunging from the steep ! i 
By pale Laodamia, doom’d to weep!— 


» 


x. 
By all who reach'd in life a happier fate 
Through Love's dim mystic mazes! By that day 
‘When Peleus wedded Thetis in such state! 
And by those balmy nights when Cupid lay 
By Psyche,—thongh at last he lingered late, 
And she beheld, and so he fled away. 4 
By all the moonlight hours when Dian lone 
Drank in the breathings of Endymion ! 
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Xi. 
By this—by all—by every other tale 
Fabled or trae, happy or dark with woe; 
By that, whiche'er it is, that doth prevail 
Over the rest: and by twin hearts that know 
Themselves so well that nought can e’er avail 
To Kill their faith or fey sweet passion low 
{Yet lovers’ hearts should armed be alway, 
Lest Love, when doubt is born, clianee to decay). 


NII. 
Yet wherefore thus? Ah! wherefore not have sworn 
At once by thy fair self,—thy spotless truth, 
By thy quick sense of ali that can adorn 
Woman, thy modest pride, thy words that soothe 
A brightness into beauty like the morn, 
Which else might dim thy clear and gentle youth, 
Or make the world foryet that thou wert young— 
Why by thyself lave I not said or sung? 


XUI. 
I know not :—tlow I write or how have writ 
‘The muse, who mistress is, alone can tell: 
Bright causer of the poet's pleasant fit, 
Who when she well is cherish'd, rhymeth well ; 
A fair ally of thy most playful wit 
Is she, and my true passion. Who may tetl 
But we may live, all three, familiar friends, 
As one dull colour with two brighter blends! 


XI. 
Perhaps together we may journey soon 
(Her wings are sinewy-strong and fit to bear) 
Where once Astolpho went, and mect the moon 
Tracking her desert—the bluc boundless air, 
Like thing half lost. "T is now but carly June, 
And time there is while days are long and fair 
To taste the sights bards say are something worth :-— 
And who will miss us, sweet, from this dull earth? 

XV. 
None, none:—Oor course—my course, atleast, hasbeen 
Humble and sad from my most childish time: 
Though thow indeed bast pluck'd some pleasures green, 
‘The offspring of a near, less-cloudy elim 
More likely than to judge, from: what thou ’st_secn, 
OF things which hitherto have dwelt in rhyme ; 
So shalt thou master, I die pupil be, 
When we set sail to reach the lunar sea. 


XVI. 
Pethaps we there may find bright creatares stray 
Whose light would perish in this clonded world, — 
Like her who went through Athens’ woods a-stray 
By night, but slept by day in cowslips cusl'd; 
Or Ariel, haunting sprite, who wept obeying. 
The frown of Prosper, and his blue wings furled 
In sorrow when he met his master’s scorn : 
That peerless spirit,e-so true, though beauty-born+ 














XVII. 
—Here rest I_—Sickness like a fitm bath spread 


Over mine eye and dimm'd its little fight, 


Since what is writ was wril—(not fable-bred, 
But such as truest poets fove to write} — 

And now methinks § commerce with the dead, 
And face the shadowy angel in his might. 

—'T is gone; and melancholy dreams and pain 
And scorn of all I do alone remain. 

















XVII. 
And Fame doth seem a bubble that may burst, 
Pierced by an ignorant pen or selfish hate ; 
And Fortune like a vision vainly nursed, 
Whose golden strength ab 





h may dissipate; 
And Love—yet am IT not so sickness-cursed 

As rail against the bounty of my fate. 

What T may never look on lei me scorn; 

But thow art to me like the risen morn. 





NIX. 
Thou livest in my heart, through distance—time, 
“Midst fickle friendships and fantastic joys, 
Alone a truth :—Like Love, which is sublime, 
Thy sweet sinile elevates and never cloys; 
Aud thou art all the beauty of this rhyme, 
The brightness, and the spivit chat now buoys 
A verse which else would fall.—O lady mine! 
Gaze on it, till it grows like thee, 





divine, 








THE FLOOD OF THESSALY. 
PART L 
—— Genus mortals sub undix 


Perdere, ef ex omni nimbox dimittere volo, 
Ovi, Metan. 





Iv Thessaly, while yet the world was young,— 
Soon after Chaos, touched with light and form, 
Lost its vague being, and sprung up alarm'd 
To beantiful order, —in the pleasant vale 
Of Tempe, where the meadows still are yreen, 
‘The waters bright, the forests flourishing, 
Lived Pyrcha and the young Devealian. 
—She was Pandora's child, who in gone days 
Mad for her dowry that most deadly yift 
Which fill@ the world with pain: [is sire was called 
Prometheus, the great Titan, who lay streteh'd 
Huge as a mammoth on the harren edge 
OF Caucasus, where day by day, earth-lared, 
dove's bird, the ravenous vulture, like a cloud 
Came sailing by the sun to feast on blood, 
He was the Titan’s son ; yet did he how 
To-Themis and before great Jove who reigned 
Supreme upon the hills Olympian: 

1 God and reigning spirit was he who Inerled 
The scythed' Saturn from his ancient drone, ~ 
And cast him with an arm unfilial 
Heallong from out the skies, to walk the earth 
Undeificd, where as a man he taught 
The Latian people many a useful art, 
And shed the golden time o’er Italy, 












Pyrrha and young Deucalion !—fair names 
shone in fable or old song, 
lition or recording history : 





} Im green youth were they lovers, though searee known 


The bud which after blessom'd into love; 
Still levers, though now wedded with consent 
OF their own genile hearts, before the face 
Of all the stars that crowd the summer sky. 
How beautiful they were may not be told ; 


j Yet both were heautful, and one so fair 
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That when her glossy ringlets downwards fell, 
Serpenting o'er her shoulders smooth and white , 
As marble (such the Parians wrought), she secmed 
A happy Driad from the woods escaped, 

Or Naiad who had left her watery cave 

Content to dwell with man :—Deucalion trod 

The green earth as the feather’d herald trod 
(Jove's son and starry Maia’s,—~always young), 
And round about his temples the black curls 
Hung thick, and clustering left his foreliead bare. 
Mis eye was like the eagle's, wild and keen, 

And his mouth parted but to speak of love : 

Not huge, yet giant-sprung, his towering youth 
Rose into manhood, like a Titan born, 


Careless of afl the world save one sweet care, 
And in each other lost they dreamt away 
The hours, welt pleased on fragrant lawns to stray 
To balmy autumn, or through summer groves, 
Or beside fountains where the noonday heat 
Came never; gentlest Pyrrha silent then, 
And listening to her lover's voice so low, 
Which, while it languish'd or spoke soft reproach, 
Yung like sweet music in her charmed ear. 


At last they wed : No voice of parent spoke 
Unyentle words which now too often mar 
Life's first fair passion ; then no gods of gold 
Usurping swayed with bitter tyranny 
That sad domain the heart, Love's rule was free 
(Ranging through boundless air and happy heaven, 
And earth) when Pyrtha wed the Titan's son. 
—The winds sang at their nuptials gentle tunes, 
And roses opened, on whose crimson hearts 
The colour of love is stamp'd; and odours rare 
Came steaming from the morn-awakening flow’rs, 
Which then forgot to close : Thessalian pipes 
Were heard in valleys, and from thickets green 
The Sylvans peeped delighted, then drew back 
And shouted through the glades: Wood-nymphs lay then 
Beside the banks of running rivers, glad 
For once to hear the sliepherd’s simple song; 
And many a pleasant sirife that night was had 
On oaten reed and pastoral instrument, 
Beneath the mild eye of the quiet moon. 
« Joy to Pandora's child! Supreme delight 
‘To the great Titan’s son 'v—all shouted forth. 
« Joy!s and the words went through the far vales 

sounding, 

And through the forests tall, and over hills 
And dells, where stumherous melancholy streams 
Awoke and gave an echo, In dark woods 
‘The wild horse started from his midnight sleep, 
And shook his mane and shrilly spoke aloud. 
The Nightingale tay silent in the leaves, 
For joy was grief to her; the timorous sheep 
Were silent; and the backward-glancing hare 
Lay close, and scarce the wild deer stirred the fern, 


O happy amorous hours! gentlest night ! 
When Pleasure left her home with winged Love:— 
Tlow often was that night in after times 
Brought back! How often looks all light went forth, 
And kisses pressed on lips glistening with dew, 

And words more soft than zephyr ever breathed 
In May, and sighs more soft than any word. 


On the swift pinions of nntired delight 
Passed the bright year; and one fair infant, while 
On the young motlicr’s swelling breast it lay,— 
Lay likea sleeping flower, blooming Jone 
In beauty, with no sweet companion nigh, 
Drew heart to heart, and with unconscious power 
| Brcathed pleasures new, pure, and ineffable, 
1 —A lovely sight it was, when from his toil 
‘ Returning, or grave thought, or mountain sport, 
 Deucalion reached his home. By the rude door 
| Grew syeamores, and limes whose branches hang 
; Like amorous tresses, and around whose trunks 
| The honcy-suckle wound its fragrant arms; 
And laurels always gecen and myrtle-flowers 
j Were there, which shook their white buds to the moon: 
! And there, long waiting his return, was she, 
The gentlest Pyrcha, who each happy day 
Gather'd her fairest fruits to welcome him. 


t 


| Thus did the God-descended Titan dwell 

! Through hours and months of joy; Pyrrha the while, 
i Meck handmaid, happy mother, fondest wife 

; And faithful, to her most harmonious thoughts 

} Gave voice, and uttered music to the morn; 

| And told how grateful was she to the skies, 

To silence, and the air, which on its wings 

Carried her sweet thanks past the farthest tops 

OF Pelion, and grey Oss, and beyond 

j Lone Athos, through the golden gates of Jove,— 
Where un imperial cloud he singly sits, 

Pavilion'd by the rainbows, but uncrown'd 

Save by his hyacinthine locks which hang 

Down fike a cloud, and cast for ever out 

Quick splendours, fiercer than are seen at noon 
When bright Apollo wears bis Syrian rays. 

‘There sits be in his state, and there around 

Stand all the Olympian gods and shapes, save one, 
Juno bis Queen, who near his feet reclines. 

—~From that high station Jove doth watch the world: 
Its happiness and woe ; its yood and evil ; 

{ Its many hopes, and dumb unspoken doubts, 

| And the first births of error; lonely pain; 

‘ Madness, and mirth, and héart-corroding care ; 

And fears which plough the forehead with deep lines, 
| Like wisdom; and electric thought that springs 

Like lightning from the inspired poct’s brain. 











| Thus, bound in amorous chains, the lovers lived.— 
} Meantime, in Thessaly the times were rank : 

{ Men grew degenerate; women sank abased; 

! And childhood lost its smile, and age its claim 

| To honour. Jove upon his skiey throne 

| [leard now no incense rise, no prayer, no thanks; 

| But, in their stead, commotions that shook towns, 

| Curses and vain defiance laughing Ipud : 

}-And black abominations and foul thoughts 

| Were bred and nourished, till the heart became 

: Spotted as with a plague.—— 

| Then Falsehood first was known, lean Avarice, Hate, 
, Hot Vengeance, and the virgin’s ravishment, 
Cunning, and Theft; and Murder stalked abroad, 

' Tilt sleep forsook the night and Fear was born.— 

i Such sin was never done vor stain heheld 

| Through wide creation since the world began, 

£ Save when Jehovah shot his fiery rain 
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Down on Gomorrah, and that city razed 
And ruined, and its tenants all destroyed. 


Jove saw the sin, and o'er his forehead large 
(Whereon, as on a map, the world is scen) 
There passed the shadow of a storm.—« Behold!« 
He said; and as he spoke the vassal skies 
Trembted, and white Olympus to its beart 
Sickened and shook : then, stretching wide abroad 
His sceptre which doth compass land and sca, 
Ue pointed towards the ocean caverns, where 
Upon his coral bed the sea-god lay 
Reposing :—through the hollows of the deep 
Where tempests come not, and through all the caves 
OF that green world and watery palaces, 
The word resounded :—from his bed uprase 
The brother of Jove, and with a sign replied. 
Then in a moment from their quartered homes 
The winds came muttering,—West and blighting East, 
And South ; while Boreas prison-dvomed and mad 
Flew to the North, and shivering branch and trunk 
Lifted the billows tli their curling heads 
Struck the pale stars.—At last the wet South bung 
Brooding alone, down-weighed by cloud and shower, 
And bound ia black, mourning the coming doom, 
And with his raven wings and misty breath 
Alluced the storms. Wide-stretching clouds around 
(A dark confederacy) in silence met, 
Hiding all Heaven. Towards the glooming shore 
The tempest sailed direct, and on the top 
Of Pelion burst and swept away its pines 
By thousands :—Where it burst a way was made 
Like that torn by the avalanche, when it falls 
Louder than crashing thunder, amidst smoke 
And ruin, bounding from the topmost Alps 
Over chasm and hill, and strips the forests bare. 


Ob! woe, deep woe to fruitful Thessaly ! 
That tempest-shock sounded ail o'er the jand, 
And men left their Jow dwellings and came forth, 
And saw the sheeted cataracts gush from-Heaven, 
Like rivers that had burst their bonds, and fall 
Darkening the day, until those ceaseless floods 
Drown’d and destroy’d the herbs and hended corn, 
Flowers and fruits, the wealth of ull the year.— 
For a time the earth drank in the mighty rains; 
For a time,—but sated soon, morasscs shone 
Where plains had stretch'd, and rippling rivers left 
Their channefs old and wander'd far away. 
Upon a hilly slope lay Pyrrha’s home 
Stil! safe from the rising waters; yet she fear'd. 
+ Dencalion !»—(on their mossy bed they lay, 
And heard without the hissing rain descend.) 
«Deucalion! Ah! I fear, Deucalion, : 
The gods are anger’d; not with thee, dear friend, 
For, though the Titan’s son, thy vows have been 
Constant, thine actions holy. Unto Jove 
And Themis have we how'd and prayd—in,vain : 
For lo! the storms are out, and Heaven is dark 
Perpetually. Apollo now no more 
Rises at morning nor at evening fades; 
And Dian, who when the year was wasting look’ 
But pale amidst the fighting elements, 
Hath vanish'd quite: the stars are gone; the day 
Hath died :—the earth itself passeth away.+— 
Thus spake that gentle woman and Jay still, 











Weeping and full of fears: Deucation took 

Her nearer to his heart :—« Themis is just, « 
Sighing, he said, «and kind, and though a frown 
Math hung upon the forehead of great Jove 
Awhile, yet clearer light will come at last, 

And he will smile and we rejoice again. 

Believe it, Jove: and know, a dream—a thought 
How thou mayst yet be saved hath come to me, 
And { will labour long and shape a raft 

Wherein upon the rough wave thou shalt pass 

‘To happier shores, sweet Pyrrha.»—Still she sigh’d, 
While he, still soothing, from her forehea:l pale 
Parted the dark brown hair, and press’d thercon 
His lips in silence. Thus heart-folded close 

She wept away her fears, and slumber fell 

Like snow-down on her:—Quietly she slept 
Without a dream until the morning came. 





Morn came: but that broad tight which hung so long 
In heaven forsook the showering firmament,— 
The clouds went floating on their fatal way. 
Rivers had grown to seas; the great sea swoln 
‘Too mighty for his bound, broke on the land, 
Roaring aud rushing, and each flat and plain 
Devour'd, Upon the mountains now were seen 
ant en, and women hungering with their babes, 
Eying cach other, or with marble looks 
Measuring the space bencath swift-lessoning. 
At Cimes a swimmer from some distant rock 
Less high, came struggling with the waves, but sank 
Back from the slippery soil. Pale mothers then 
Wept without hope, and aged heads struck cold 
By agues trembled Sike red autumn leaves ; 
And infants moan'd and young boys shriek'd with fear. 
Stout men grew white with famine. Beautiful girls, 
Whom once the day languish'd to look on, lay 
On the wet earth and wrung their drench’d hair: 
And fathers saw them there, dying, and stole 
‘Their scanty fare, and while they perish'd thrived, 
Then Terror died, and Grief, and proud Despair, 
Rage and ftemorse, infinite Agony, 
Love in ity thousand shapes, weak and sublime, 
Birth-strangled ; and strong Passion perish’d. 
e young, the old, weak, wise, the bad, the yood 
Fell on their faces, struck ,~—whilst over them 
Wash’d the wild waters in their clamorous march. 














Still fell the flooding rains. Great Ossa stood 
Lone, like a peering Alp, when vapours shroud 
lts sides, unshaken in the restless waves ; 

But from the welteriny deeps Pelion arose 
And shook his piny forehead at the clouds, 
Moaning, and crown’d Olympus all his snows 
Lost from his hundred heads, and shrank aghast. 
Day, Eve, Night, Morning came and pass'd away. 
No Sun was known to rise and none to set: 
‘Stead of its glorious beams a sickly light 
Paled the broad Fast what time the day is horn! 
Acothers a thick mass vaporous and black, 
And firm like sotid marble, roof'd the sky; 
Yet gave no shelter. 

—Still the ravenous wolf 
How!'d, and wild foxes and the household dog 
Grown wild, upon the mountains fought aad fed 
Each on the other. ‘The great cage still 
To his home brooded, inaccessibte, 
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Or, when the yloouy morning seour'd to break, 
Floated in silence o'er the shoreless seas. 

Still the quick snake unclasp'd its glittering eyes, 
Or shivering bung about the roots of pines; 

And still all round the vultares flew, and wateh’d 
The tambling waters thick with bird and heast; 
Or, dashing it the midst their ravenous beaks, 
Plunder'd the screaming billows of their dead. 





‘ev has such ruin been or such despair 

Since, in records or tales of Thessaly. 

Rarth shook, great Mother, and from all her limbs 
Sent signs of terrar and unnatural pain: 

The valleys trembled, and great lakes unlock'd 
Thei k foundations, and laid bare to day 
Naiads with watery locks and elfish shapes, 

Half sylvan, such as loved of old to haunt 

On the fresh edge of forest-girded pools, 

And shook the gladed echoes with their laugh. 
Whiole plains heaved up: meadows were torn and tarn‘d 
Downwarids, and ancient oaks whose crooked fect 
Were rivetted in rocks were wrenel’'d away 

And bared to the wild blast and sullen cain. 
Wonder grew plain as truth. Etna, far off — 
Terrible Kina, spuming, cast abroad 

Her blazing rivers with loud groaning sounds 

‘That tore the amazed heart of Sicily :— 

Such noise was never bred on the great shores 
Where Orinoco, huge sea-creature, comes 

Rolling his shining train, o'er rapids and gulfs 
Descending swift, and for a thousand leagues 
Ravages wood and wild, and mad at last 

Dashes his watery scorn against the breast 

That fed him :—She, fond occan-motler, still 
Receives him to deep calm within her arms. 








Higher and higher fled the wasted throngs, 
And still they hoped for tify, and still they died, 
Onc after one, some worn, some lungermad : 
Here lay a giant's limbs sodden and shrunk, 

And there an infant's, white like wax, and close 
A matron with grey hairs, all dumb and dead :— 
Meanwhile, upon the loftiest summit safe, 
Deucalion lahour'd through the dusky day, 
Completing as he might his floating raft, 
And Pyrrha, shelter’d in a cave, bewail’d 
Her child which perish’. 











Still the ruin fell: 
No pity, no relapse, no hope :—The world 
Was vanishing like a dream. Lighting and Storm, 
Thunder and deluging rain now vex'l the air 
To madness, and the riotous winds laugh’d out 
Like Bacchanals, whose cups some God has clarm‘d. 
Beneath the headlong torrents towns and towers 
Fell down, temples all stone, and brazen shrines; 





| And piles of marble, palace and pyramid 


(Rings’ homes or towering graves) in a breath were swept 
Crumbling away. Masses of ground and trees 

Uptorn and floating, hollow rocks brute-cramm'd, 
Vast herds, and bleating flocks, reptiles, and beasts 
Bellowing, and vainly with the choking waves 
Strnggling, were hurried out,—but none retuen‘d : 

Ali on the altar of the giant Sea 

Offer'd, like twice ten thousand heratombs, 

Whose blood allays the burning wrath of Gods. 

—Day after day the busy Death passd on 
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Ful and by night return‘ lnungering anew; 
And still the new morn fill'd his horrid maw 





{ With flocks, and herds, a city, a tribe, « town, 











i In March, when scything blasts strip all the bones, 


One after one borne out, anil far fromm tand 

Dying in whirlpools or the sullen deeps. 

All perish’d then :—The last who lived was one 

Who clung to life because a frail child lay 

Upon her heart: weary, and gaunt, and worn, 

From point to point she sped, with mangled fect, 

Bearing for aye her little load of love -— 
sd,—-last martyrs of a mother’s sins, 

Last children they of Earth's sad family. 





Still fell the flooding rains. Still the arth shrank ; 
And in held her straight terrific way. 
Fierce lightings burnt the sky, and the loud thunder 
(Reast of the fiery air) howl'd fram his cloud, 
Exulting, towards the storm-celipsed moon. 
Below, the Ocean rose boiling and black, 
Anil th ts monstrous billows far and wide, 
Crumbling the mountain joints and summit hills; 
Then its dark ¢hroat it bared and rocky tusks, 

e, with enormous waves on their broad backs, 

The demons of the deep were raging lond ; 
And rack'd to hideous mirth or bitter scorn 
Wiss’ the Sea-angels; and curth-buried broods 
OF Giants chains toss'd to and fro, 
And the sea-tion and the whale were swung 
Like atoms round and round,— 




















Mankind was dead: 

And birds whose active wings once cut the air, 
And beasts that spurn'd the waters,—all were dead : 
And every reptile of the woods had died 
Which craw!'d or stung, and every curling worm :— 
The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 
In his dark home—were choked : the darting ounce, 
And the blind adder and the stork fell down 
Dead, and the stitled mammoth, a vast bulk, 
Was wash’'d far out amongst the populous foam: 

the serpent, which few hours ago 
Could crack the panther in his scaly arms, 
Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 
And now, all o'er the deeps corpses were strewn, 
Wide-floating millions, like the rnbbish flung 
Forth when a plague prevails; the rest down-sucked, 
Sank, buried in the world-destroying seas, 








Confusion raged and ruled, At Just, up-yrew 
4g of Earth, Sea, and Heaven and Air; 

y looked, impene black 

As Chaos, when the salient atoms flew 

Around the abyss and made all space a Hell. 

Nature own'd and dead. Fens, moars, and bogs, 

And pleasant valleys and aspiring, hills, 

Rivers and trees weredost, mountains and lakes : 

Even Heaven eternal, whom no cloud before 

Utterly barr'd, through its serene domain 

Kept captive all the Gods and lucid stars, 

Mercurius ahd Apollo and the rest; 

And hid their beauty from the fainting world, 

~A mass like the great occan when all winds 

Blow and lay bare its hollows, and shake forth 





















| The century-sleeping sands, until the foam, 


Grows thick and dark, rolled over sea and land,— 
A perilous mass of floods, fierce as the North 
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And Joud as when the riven air proclaims » What see’st_ Ciou—nought?—Poor girl, thine eye is 

Earthquakes at Hecla, or once bright Peru. dim: 
For hope still tives: Come ! Bride of my despair 

(Now of my hope}, we ‘Il live or dic together. 

Along the deserts of the deep we ’Il go, 

Along the wide and w 








—lItis a task beyond the Muse,—and yet 
Sometimes she writeth with a golden pen,— m 
Witness those tales breathing of Paradise \ wave-llown wilderness, 
And all that sinful mirth of Circe’s son, Vodauated and untiving. Some fair land 

And where the mightiest poet open lays There ig which Jove des : il be - home: 
Red Pandemonium to eternal view, Relieve it. O Thessalian Pyrrha!— Thou, 

‘And numbereth out the Peers of Satan, all Child of the accun, canst thon fear its rage? — 
‘Foss'd on the fiery waters, and bewailing So spoke he, smiling thraugh deep sorrow,— Gill'd | 
Their frightful Fall; from Weaven's precipitous bounds | With fear which yet he kept bid in his heart; 
















































Cast like the refuse, to find out their way And with previiling looks and voice ail love 
Through depths and dark abysses, and the jar Cheer'd the sad Pyerha on her watery way. 

Earlicr than Order, till the mouths of Heli 5 : - 
Received them flaming,—a tremendous home! —Morn passed, aud noon, and eva along ; and night 
It is a task beyond the Muse, too far Over their heads hung like a pall, through which 

To paint chat leaden darkness which obscured No minute star nor glimpse of faintest hehe 

The world, or that wide horror which was horn Could pierce; but all was dark,—dark like the grave. 
When every element forsook its name, m n 

‘And nature, and all dumb and innocent things —And so they floatel on their fated track, 

Perish'd, because imperiad man had erred. — Borne onwards till the o'erwhelming rains had ceased, 
(A Urecarinegs there ia which chills the heart, And the wild winds were sleeping: and around 
When the sun dies on some ice-barren plain, No noise was heard, save from diciy beating bearts, 
Cheerless and wintey-pale; and when the wind And the lone dashings of the cadless seas. 


Waileth in loud December, calling ghosts 
To feed the sizlet of credutous age; and when ne 
The hail-storm comes; and when the great sea chafes, PART Il 
And the wild horses of the Adantic shake 

heir sounding manes and dash the: foam to Heaven, 
"hese sights are vanquish’d by the painter's toil : 
But when the intolerable tlood prevailed, — 
That watery massacre, which quite destroyed 
yChessaly, man and woman, and children frail, 
Birds, heasts, the very worm, the tree, the flower, 
When nothing was—but ruin, and nought seen 


Some have believed the Deluge never was: 

Ani some that, ere it was, man walk'd the world 
With a sight more near (o immortality 

Than e’er bath shone since those diluvian days : 
Others have guess'd that monstrous tribes, now dead, 
Blacken'd the air, once, or with ponderous bulks 











Bavows Hosmadoia deisel GE oe Trod down the soil,—Phornix and eastern Roo, 
‘Fufabling tx monstrous eduion and a light And Sphinx whose words perples’d the wit of Thebes, 
Like an eclipse complote when day is hid, And ehemoth, vast birth (almost a fable), ; 
The painter’s pencil and Ue poets pen ‘That fed like Famine on the streams and hills, — 

A breathing wonder,—a strange truth, confirmed. 





Must fail, confe ire— 
z tnded at « seen soy dite . —To me the eveords of the days of old 


Are starred with a diviner chavacter. 
Fable, historian page, or sag 
I mar not nor reject, 








verse ' 
nor now inquire. 
Bent on a tale of ancient years, how far 
The wonders of past times be false or true, 


Ow a drear morning, ague-cold and dark, 
Deucalion from the mountain's lonely top 
Launched his frail raft, rich with its living freight 
And laden full : Searce light enough was sect 
‘To show that quarter of the sky ‘neath which 
The green Parnassus (when that mount was green) 
Held station ; yet with hands which trembled not 
He struck his piny oar against the soil 
And floated on the waters.— 

So he left 
The failing land, and then loud gusts uprose 

“Curling the billows with unnatural rage, A mighty abyss of waters, casting out, 
Till on the summit of the desert hill From immemorial time, beautiful things 
They rushed, and in the Titan’s sight tore up Iu its revolving," is enough for me 


Fhe knarlel oaks, svastriniy ara wasting all To gaze on its great regions, —boundless plains, 
‘The ruinous earth until no trace was seen, 








Whether the bright and rolling world came forth, 
A thing of life, from Darkness or blind Chance, 
Chaos or utter Nought; or sprung from Air, 
ire or innumerable atoms, charm'd 
Into harmonious motion, or dependeth 
On star or comet, is not now my care: 
Nor whether in the earth's deep heart there hides 

























| Continents, flourishing isles, and deseris rude, 
| Forests old us the world, aud falling floods, 
« Whither, ab! whither—to what happier shore | And mountains, east and west, which kiss the moon, 
& er'st thou thy way, Neucaliou?« Pyrrha spoke. | Anes, and Himalayans, and bright Alps ; 
“Ye, glancing at the sky, just wliere the North ¢ Mina, in her purple pride 
1 cut by the eastern light at early dawn, | Rising from macadows ofa thousand bine. 
(the :id-point of the compass) bade her gaze: j Nor these along transport me; gentler sights 
i 
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Are mine, deep groves and fountains and calm lakes, 
And murinuring waters and lone silent shores, 

The air, the golden sun, the visiting cloud 

Which comes and goes; Night and ker crowds of stars 
And that ne’er-sleeping wilderness of waves 

The sea,—the populous sea, which circleth all, 

And the wide arch of everlasting Heaven. 


Free Nature in her bounty offereth these 
To man, and hence I worship. 1 may dream 
That the great carth unshapen, was indeed 
First, eo-cternal with the supreme God ; 
Thus Plato taught: or by a single word 
(Born like a thought, and smit with light and sound 
At once) was called to wear this perfect form, 
‘This dress of blucst air and sylvan shade: 
Or with thy fables, old Pythagoras 
(Gather'd in sandy Egypt, or derived 
From bearded Magi in the Chaldee lands), 
Cheat for awhile my soul :—But Trath will come, 
And cloudless seasons and serener hours, 
And then how vain it is [ learn, to send 
Among earth's secrets and confusions, forth 
A thought unwing’d, to search and ask what was 
The dread Beginning! Like a pilgrim worn 
By toil and blinded on the burning sands, 
The baffled Speculation home returns, 
Drooping and glad to rest. Therefore no more: 
© Muse! no loner loiter in thy wary; 
For thou, ere thou hast done thy toil, must scale 
The osipyrean with undrooping wings, 
And look upon the bright haunts of the Gods, 


High im that middle region, where, it sevins, 
Olympus and his hundred heads ave lost 
In air—(though clouds hang round and make the place 
Holy, cerulean vapours rare and fine), 
“C is storied Jove's Saturnian place sprung. 
—It was a mighty dome, whose blue arch shone 
With @ thousand gonstellated lights that rained 
Rich, endless day, and gentlest warmth like spring. 
The present and the past were there,—the Signs 
Scorpion and Cancer und Aquarius, 
And all who belt the sky, and all the throng 
That flame along the tropics, or like gems 
Live in the foreheads of the hemispheres, 
Sirius and Taurus and the starry twain 
(Leda’s), and fierce Orion, who, between 
Pheenix and Hydra, on the nights of May 
Shakes over southern scas his watery beams; 
And northwards shone Canopus, and the lights 
Cassiopeia, and the great fix'd star 
Arcturus, and Andromeda, long chained 
And haunted on the cold and sea-beat rock 
Others were there, since known. Below, withdrawn, 
And seen as through a vista clear and wide, 
Gleain'd squares and arches, streets, range after range, 
Temples and towers and alabaster spires, 
Which ran up to infinitude, and picrced 
With sharp and glittering points the highest air, 
And terraces crown'd with pavilions, whielt 
Outshone the sun, and with their light made base 
All that of old Nebuchadnezzar hung 
Towering above his Babylonian balls, 
Making great wonder dumb. Nearer, all round 
‘That lustrous dome colossal figures stood, 





Like pillars, with vast sinewy arms outspread, 

And golden shapes between, with finer care 

Wrought than e’er Phidias used, whose carved thoughts 
Threw beauty o'er the years of Pericles. 


Typhon was there—(his spirit, the corpor'al mould 

Lay under Etoa, crush'd,) and Atlas huge, 

Phorcys, and Driareus, though spared from toil, 

And prone Enceladus, whom Pluto trod 

Down with his chariot wheels, when through the heart 

Of groaning earth he wound his dusky way,! 

And raped Proserpina: and all the rest, 

Titans, and giants, and amphibious things, 

Whose hate grew strong when Saturn cvased his reign. 

Fix’d on their pedestals of glowing gold 

@igueed with all the actions of the sky) 

They stood,—proud perfect works, and through their 
veins 

‘Transparent the ethereal fluids ran: 

While in cach space curtains of trembling mist 

And azure-woven air came flowing down, i 

O'er-shower'd with stars,—between whose waving folds 

The delicate Zephyrs with their odorous loads : 

Pass'd in and out, and gicls, like Flora fair, 

Spriukled the veined floor with amaranth blooms. 

And there the laughing Hours flew round and round 

In airy circles, while outspread below 

The wood-nymphs lay and Fauns, whose haunts were ; 
now 

Flooded, and at their head the sylvan Pan, 

Married to Echo, who received his words 

As wisdom, and fo ull the listening Earth 

Told the deep scercts of his springs and cayes.? 

And Jupiter, eternal Spirit, was there, 

Like a Divinity beyond the rest 

Enthroned:—Apari, and as imperial kinys 

Sit reigning compass'd by their pomp and arms, 

So, amid clouds and amethystine fires, 

He ruled; not fierce as when through heaven hu chased | 

Saturn, but milder thats the first-born Love. 

And near him stood Apollo,—Cybele, 

Juno, and zoned Aphrodité crown'd 

With flowering myrtles, and the palest maid 

Of heaven,—Diana; and bright numbers more, 




















Suddenly—(for ti!l then whispors had been, 
And siniles prevailing and melodious tones, 
And Eolus in distance far was heard 
Sounding his trumpet over Jands and seas) 
Silence came forth:—The circling Hours thea cvased 
Their round, and from Jove's throne a silver light 
Flow'd to the zenith, mild as what is seen 
At morning, when the westering stars are gone, 
And young Apotlo still delays the day. 
Every bright eye was filf'd, and quickly tucn’d 
Its radiance towards the supreme hing, who raised 
His head and shook his cloudy hair aside, 

ing in beauty throughout heayen.—'T was then 

The Gods rejoiced, and knew the world was saved. 











) Jomqee per apfractus animarum rector opncos 
gravibasqw: : 
Enceladum ealeabat equis.—Cracn. De ruptu Prosctpin, 4 





2 .Echo, the wife of Pan, ix no other thun genuine Philosophy“ 
fully repents his word, or only trauscribes ag Nature 
us representing the true hmage and reflection of thy 
> Bacon, on Learning. 
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Tak wontp 1s saveo,—Millions of spirits sang 
All around the skiey halls— The World is saved; 
From Deluge ; from the immeasurable wrath 
Of Jove; from Desolation; from Decay! 

‘They sang, and all the murmucing Zephyrs shook 
From off their wings harmonious airs, and sounds 
Came streaming from immortal instruments, 

All heaven attuned, and as hy Muses’ hands 
Touched in diviner moments, when the choir 

Of Phoebus, from long listening to his lyce, 

Are equall'd for a space with mightiest Gods. 
Even he himself, the Lord of tight and song, 

For once descending fram his sublime state, 
Swept in the madness of the hour, such chords 
As stung to ravishment and finer joy 

Gods, and all else ;—The constellations flash’d 
And trembled : the fieree Giants Jost their frown; 
And the Fanns shrick'd, while thronyh Olympian veins 
Like light, the quick nectarean spirit New, 

Tilt each stood forth betray'd—a brighter God,. 
Startled at his full shown Divinity. 














The World is saved; from Deluge; from Decay! 
Still sounded through the vast Saturnian halls, 
Like echoes which the mountains multiply 
From rock to rock, sending their cries abroad 
O'er barren moors and the dumb solitudes, 
And through the watery dells and hollow caves, 
Which, shaking off the ancient silence, give 
Great answer, in their own fantastic voice 
Familiar to the listening air alone. 
Still the words sounded ; Still « The World is saved! 
Rang all around; but as the echoes died, 
. Fainter,—and fainter still with every ery, 
The vision of the Gods which lately filled 
The circuit of Olympus with its light, 
Receded :—The great Juno shrank, eclipsed, 
And Venus lost her smile, and Dian waned : 
Cores had fled, and Mars; and Phebus now 
Shook softer lustre from his dewy hair ; 





OF all to lose his brightness, in a cloud 

Shrouded the light of his Elysian eyes, 

And seemed to fade away? One after one 

Departed :—Whither? Qh! inquire no more ; 

No more the Muse may tell who saw that sight 

Thousands of years ago. Whether there he 

An inner conclave or diviner seat 

Removed, or if the embracing elements 

Then each received its own peculiar God, 

Who lost his incarnation, or put off 

A shape which was his limit,—ask no more. 

All that is told is this—They vanish’d,—all, 

Statues and pillars and cerulean domes 
Vanished, and lustrous stars and crowned Gods, 

nd Giants shrank to lution, like 

The watery pageant which the morning sun 

Breeds on Sicilian shores, and buildeth up 

Tower and vain column and Palladian arch, 

And capital, upon the alarmed floods : 

Or such as travellers note at break of day 

On Pambamarga, where the shapes of men 

and forth like ghosts, and vanish. So the Gods, 

iar visions! through the wide empyrean fted, 
A 












nd faded,—wasting all co azure air. 
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in 


And Jupiter, the greatest and the last . 





Yet, ere they vanished, two bright creatures left 
The skies, commission'd to declare by signs 
The will of Jove to man,—wingfooted, light, 
And young, Caducean Mercury, who like 
A diver plunging from same rocky height, 
Flung himself headiong from the erystal walls 
OF lleaven, and through the airy wilderness { 
Shot like a star; and with him streaming went 
Iris, array'd in ail her many hues, 
With power to:spread or hide ler colour'd wings, 
And amid sunshine or in rain throw out 
Mer storm-dissolving how, and check the floods. 
Over the water-cover'd hills they flew, 
Which ence look’d fair in Greece,—over the tops 
Of Athos and the mountain-peaks that stand 
Close by the Bosphorus, whose quickening stream 
Was drown'd and lost, and he no longer rash’d 
Forth as of old, to clasp his shrinking bride, 
The pale Propontic, in his foaming arms. 














All was wide waste and water. Far and near 

The skiey twain (like as two planets spin 

Round in their orbits, yet with pentler speed) 

Circled, and still descended, and delay’d, 

Hovering attentive as cach floating wreck 

Pass'd ofwards, by the currents charm'd along: 

At last, nat far from where Parnassus lies, 

They saw, contending with the awaken'd wind, 

And toss'd, and worn, and struggling with the streams, 

A little raft; whercon two creatures lay, 

Wreck of the world. The man, with haggard eyes 

And sinews loosen'd by unnatural toil, 

Strove yet to cherish his companion pale, 

And with high tender courage, such as springs 

From fountains only where the heart is pure, 

Soothed her and spoke, and with his arm around 

Her fainting figare, seem'd to ward away 

Evils, both watery perils and despair, 

« Art thou so weary, ds in soft voice 

Deucalion spake—« so weary, so forlorn?» 

+ Pity me, my sweet husband; thou art brave, 

nt Lam weaker than an infant's sigh. 

Oh! Thave weighed thee down: Alone thon mightst 

Mave held great war with Pate; but Ihave been | 

Thy rain.+—« Dear perdition!s he return'd, | 

« Not golden Fortune on her turning whee | 

Was so to be desired as thou by ane: \ 

Ob! thou art fairer than all fortene,—Love! / 
i 
i 























Pycrha! Thou tenderest creature ever born, 

Cheer th hold, day breafs at last, and hark! 
Now all the music of the morning comes.» 

He spoke and smiled,—When, like a curtain torn 
Suddenly from the East, the parted glooms | 
Withdrew, South, West, and to the howling North:— 
Thus demons driven from some holy shrine, | 
By incantations, or a God’s bright frown, 
Forsake the temple, and with desperate shricks 
Cast them upon the-wild and boundless winds. 
‘The storm grew silent, and the diunder spake 
No more; but in their place visions arose, 
Meteors and floating lights and glancing stars, 
And splendours ranning to and fro, amidst 
Heaps of dissolving cloud, trembling, confused . 
But joy is siow-helieved, where grief hath lived ‘ 








1 «Bot Tam weaker than a woman's tear.«— Fro. and Creesid. 











Of tight inwove, in Heaven's immortal loom; 


‘But lost to life, and dumb, and motionsess + 
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Long a familiae: so despair stil sate 
And sorrow on the downcast Pyrrha’s eyes. 


At last, she look’d—and lo! the East grew pale 
With morning, and then flushing (like some bride 
Whose car expects yet fears each distant tread 
To seek her chamber when the feast is done) 
Threw out its fiery colours, and hecame 
son and burning red. Apollo's steeds, 
Which wait jis coming at the eastern gate, 
Harness‘ were there, and champ’ their crystal bits, 
‘And threw their flaming foam upon the air. 

Then first, in all its radiant beauty shone 
The Rainhow, shadowy arch, of every hue 





Gay, rich, illustrious colours mingled there, 
And shone and were involved each within cach, 
Mons of loveliest light, orange and blue, 
Yellow and glowing red and soothing green; 
Lying across the sky, hut vanishing 
As the clear day came on, the arch was seen. 
Over Parnassus far the vision lmny 5 
And thither, borne along by tide or swell 
Glided the raft, uncl a sound like waves 
Breaking on some rough strand alarm'd the airy 
Then Pyrrha trembled, and Deucalion knew 
Peril was near, and fram his face the smile 
Faded, and lowering care his eyes o'erspread. 
No word he uttered, but with straining arms. 
ToiMd,—but in vain: the load and Incrying stream 
Foreed then along, till through the whitening waves 
The horrid rocks peered up xs black as death ; 
And the hoarse pebbles rattled on the strand 
A stormy welcome ; and the winds blew loud ; 
And the sea rose and sank, and round the raft 
Curl'd with a hungry noise, till one huge wave 
Dash'd them along the shore.— 

There wreek’d they lay; 
The woman in her husband's guardiart arms 
(Clasped like a jewel in its sterner case), 





And then that husband, faithful to the grave, 

Strung once more his worn nerves, and with deep sobs, 
And staggering steps, and sighs, bore her beyond 

The tyranny of the seas. « Roar on,» he said— 

«The treasure of the world is saved at last. 
So, pressing those cold lips, her bead he 
Upon his knee :—« She will revives —he sigh’d, 
And fell, lnlf-swooning ; aud sleep, long-delay’d, 
Came like « cloud and Wrapp'd his limbs in rest. 








There, on the strand they lay,—Deucalion, 
Father of this famed world, progenitor, 
And Pyrrha the sad mother, goddess-born ; 
Koth wreek'd, though saved, bi 
Antediluvian sins,—because the wrath 
Of the high God, great Jove, ly on the earth, 
Aud was not to be quencl’d, ualess by blood. 
There lay they, long-time sleeping ; while a Sea— 
To which the Atlantic with its waste of waves 
{s poor, though from its warring depths it flung 
Alurums to the moon, and that broad belt 
O€ waters where the Baltic storms are bred 
is nought, nor where the Arabian snake is seen 
Wasting the Nubian coast—A houndless Sea, 
Paved like the dreamer’s brain with livid looks, 

















cause their brothers did i C 
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Rolled faz and near, and shook its hideous loads 
At Heaven ; and ever, as the billows bared 
Their mountain backs and sank, worn with the toil, 
Howled to the dreaming winds, and the winds sent 
Fieree answers back and dash'd the wayes to snow.— 
So, ere it sumber'd in entire repose, 

Antick'd the Ocean: then, by great degrees 
Descending from its cloudy strife, tamed down 

The plunging billows and impetuons depths, 

Roaring, for prey.—And now great Heaven liad shut 
Her windows, and the fountains of the world 
Damm'd with a word ;—and gentle calm came down, 
And a power arose, which to the earth's deep heart 
Suck’d the vast floods, till vales and hills appear'd. 














—Recovered from their trance, and so refresh'd 

As the tired spirit is hy food and sleep, 

The wanderers look’d around. On one fair side 
Is, and gentle waters murmur'd near, 
adows where the wild rose blew 
Spread their fresh carpets. In the midst upsprang 
A mountain, whose green head some a 
Wad struck in twait ich forests deck'd its heights, 
And lauret wildernesses clothed the sides, 

And round it flew harinonious winds, whose wings 
Bore inspiration and the sound of song. 

Lower, and in the shade of that great hill, 

A temple lay; untouch'd by storm or flood 

med, and white as when, just hewn, it caught 
ian beauty from the carver’s skill, 

Thither they went, perhaps by some strong star 
Drawn, or the spirit of the place unscen, 

ask their doom or own the ruling God :— 

ther they went, first parents, whom no child 
Solaced, yet with hearts lighter than of yore; 

The woman paler than when first she Mung 

Mer enrling arms around Deucalion's neck, 

And he more gravely beautiful; less young, 

But nearer leaven and like a dream of Jove, 














cient storm, 














They enter’d.—On a marble pedestal 

A veiled figure sate, sybil or age, 

Or breathing oracte, whose inspired words 
Were fate—inmmtable like Death or Love. # 
And near ber, from an altar, whose soft flame 














3 fed, fumed spice and fraukineense, 
Sandal-wood, aloes, and Arabian gnins, 
Warns odonrs yielding like the suns of May * 










and the fresh green grass 
sand ums with life. 
stoncs kissing, and with Fear 











tht leaves of the rich bay 
There lying, and with low imploring sounds 
{them upon the flame:—And then aprose 
re, which was Justice, and the Queen 

v, nd mother of the Hours, 
of Earth and [eaven, and bride of Jove, 
Groat Themis. She, unveiling ber bright eyes 
And brow pate as the mazhle, with a voice 
; From awful distance, slowly spoke, 
n of Dust!» she said, « [ear and revive: 
The wrath of Heaven has passed, and ye are saved. 















—— Love is not love 
Which alters whee it alleration finds. ~Smaxsreans. 











| The altar and the goddess were no more. 


| Receiving the first blush of living youth. 
1 O wonder! Happiest Pyrrha, with what speed 


| Yet fairer,—female, ' 


| Wearied with toil and new emotion, both 


THE FLOOD 
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Go from my temple, and with garments loosed * 
And faces hidden, your great parent's bones 

Gather, and east tliem o'er your backs.»—They stood 
Mute with amaze: each to the other look’d 

For help, bewilder’d; and when sense came back 


+ Themis immortal! O return, return ! 

Ucar us, O vanish’d Themis !» (so they moaned} 

« Hear us, and shed thy lustre on our minds, 

Now dark. We see not, and are very sad. 

We have endured much formne, and, though spared, 
We are alone:~—no kin, no friends are ours, 
None,—no companions save the senseless stoncs,« 
‘The stones! —'T was then the riddle of the skies 
Dissolved, They left that temple, and obey'd 

Its queen and prophetess :~-Deucalion first 
Plucking from out the earth (which sighed) a stone, 
Threw it against the wind ; It full,—and lo! 

Slowly as when the moon unclouds her face, 
Swelled and yrow human; yet not man at once, 
But Jeaving like the worm its outer scale, 

And shooting, as the flower puts forth its leaves, 
Flexible arms (yet firm), limbs apt for strength, 
Muscles and sinuons shape, and streaming veins, 
And last—the crowning head ; which (cold at first, 
And stiff like some pale mask), relaxed to life, 
Unclosing its bright eyes, aud in warm cheeks 


She cast a stone, which like the first up-grew, 
ith such waving form 

As Circe or Calypso, free from harm ;— 

Slowly the change went on, from limb to limb, 
From waist to bosom, swelling like a cloud, 
White-turning neck, and then the awakening face, 
And last the eyes unctosed. « Immortal Heaven !»— 
The mother spoke, and for a moment stood 

Dumb, and with arms outspread then flew along 1 
And clasp'd the new-born vision in her arms. 

There hung she, and so gazed as mothers do 

Who clasp pale children gather'd from the grave, 

And saved when hope had perish’. «Oli!» she spoke, 
In low and hurrying tones, « Oli! leave me not 

Again, lone! —my sole child!—and yet 

Art thou indeed, with all this skiey grace, 

Mine own, mide perfect without aid of time? 

Thou stranger on the earth! Heaven's child (and mine)— 
Oht vision, die not until Pyrcha dics.» 





‘Thus, to her child restored, the mother spoke ; j 
Thus for awhile, yet not her toil forsook : 
But still, obeying their great oracle, 
Those early parents cast on high the stones, 
And ever where they cast the fragments rose 
Men, strong and young, or women beautiful,— | 
Born by same great enchantment, such as lifts 
‘The carth from darkness or dissolves the moon, 
Or clothes the proud‘eun in eclipse. 

—Avlast, | 


Kctired, and in a cave oer which the rose 
Shook his immortal blooms, and lilies near, ! 


* Discedito templo ; | 

Et velatecapat ; cinctasqne resotvite vesies; 

Ossaque post torgumn magax jactate parentis. 
Ovip Metam. 








Jasmine and musk, daisies and hyacinth, 
And violets, a blue profusion, sprang 
Haunting the air, they lay tem down and slept. 


| And with soft sleep came dreams, a glittering brood, 


Its progeny, like stars from darkness bred: 

And Themis, so it seemed, before them stood, 

A tow'r-crowned goddess,—a Saturnian shape, 
Whose forehead mock’d the clouds, which round about 
In throngs came fawning, like aérial slaves: 

While she, outstretching her right hand, and pate 
With power call'd upwards from prophetic depths 
(Which like a passion shakes immortal frames), 
Spoke to the Future,—a strange language, born 

Of Time and Nature, then not understood. 

And themshe touched Deucalion's brow ; unsealing 
With her cold finger, cold as winter ice, 

‘The Promethean’s sight,—while still he slept. 





In a moment straight before his eyes there throng'd 
Visions,—vast moving sights, Ocean and Land, 
Palaces, towns, and cemples,—sea-girt isles 

Floating, and navies of a thousand ships, 

Armies of stecled men, and shapes that wore 

Their panther spoils (nought else)—fierce savages, 
Rivers and desert wastes, and grassy slopes 

Crown’d with the branching palm, and cedars such 
As stood on Lebanon and kissed the wind 

At morning,—and strange scenes and shapes beside. 
—For a time he look'd bewildered ; but at last 

Itis eye accustom’d saw each shape distinct. — 

First, on rich moving thrones, sceptred and crown'd 
With oriental gold, dazzling as day, 

And studded o'er with gems, pass’d slowly along 

The kings of Thebes, and occan-girded Tyre, 

And Memphis old, and shrunken Babylon, — 

Huge warrior men, upon whose lips, though sad, 
tung seorn, and pride in every wrinkled front. 
Then came a bearded king more mild than they, 
Father of many sons, all fair and brave, 
And daughters, one a prophetess : This was 
The Trojan Priam, at whose city gates 
‘The Grecians watch'd for ten long bloody years, 
And entered at the last old Hium, 

Near him sate one with laurels crown'd, but blind, 
Who, pausing for a time, spoke forth at last 

With a voice more solemn than the trumpet's tone 
Calling armed men to battle: Terrible strife 

In which the Gods once mingled filled his song, 
Cuil descending unto gcotler tones, 

A gentler chord hg press'd, and Love was made 
His theme,—how on the Asian sands a dame 
Loiter'd with lim she loved and left her lord, 
(Lacedemonian Helen)—liaw she stole 

From Sparta then the sightless poct sung, 

With the boy Paris, Priam’s shepherd son ; 

And how Achilles anger'd, and the prince 

OF barren [dhaca was Jed astray, 

For ten long wretched years o'er land and wave 
dering in grief and could not reach his home. 








Following, and as the Magi walk, came (wo, 
Herines and Zoroaster, deemed gua-born, 
Wise as the ever-watching stars, grave, pale, . 
And shrouded round by superstitious breath, 
Which bade believe that each one was a God, 
No Jess, and could dispense empire and death, 
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Riches, large joy, and charms from every ill. 
These passed ; when, like some picture where each shape 
Looks so o’er-mastered that life stirs in all, 

Athens from out a circular cloud up-sprang 

Bravely, and showed her temples all and streets, 
Through which proud glorious men walked—one by one, 
Else in bright throngs, as ages brought them forth 
With cxuitation and no painful throes 

Kings, princes, and the soldiers of all states 

(Not Athens alone, but Thebes and Macedon, 

Corinth and Sparta and the rest) were seen 
Conspicuous in their shining steel, but most 

Great poets and grave-eyed philosophers 

Shone through the dream like stars, and lit the Jand 
With beauty and trath ; for well sage Themis knew 
Virtue is first and knowledge before arme, 

Or power, or wealth, or strength in battle shown. 
-—Cadmus, of that immortal throng the lead 

‘And leader (for we pass all meaner tribes), 

Stood with those wondrous letters in his hand 

By which bright thought was in.its quick flight stopp'd, 
And saved from perishing. Amphion next 

Came with his lute, and Linus fiercely slain, 

And Orpheus, Thracian shepherd, who made stay 
Swift rivers in their flow, until too cold 

‘The lewd Bacchantes down the Hebrus’ stream 
Nolled his dissever'd head, which utter'd still 

+ Eurydice!»—And then Alceus pass'd, 

Thales, and Sappho, whose so passionate song 

Fail'd, though all fire, to stir the senseless boy 
Phaon, and so the amorous Lesbian died. 


Next came the Macedonian whoo bestrode 
Bucephalus (whose spirit, till then untamed, 
He broke by turning to the blinding sun)— 
Yet not alongin steeds or in fierce arms 
Delighted he, but much he loved rich song, 
And fed his mind upon the tales of Troy:—~ 
Then Plato, musing, whose most great delight 
Was wisdom, which he taught by streams and groves, 
Making Ilissus and its hanks renowned ; 
And Socrates, whose earnest aim was truth, 
And the &tar-blinded sage Pythayoras ; 
Praxiteles, and Phidias, and the rest 
Whose Promethean touch awaken’d life 
Tn the cold marble ; and that king who died 
Self-martyr’d in thy strait Thermopyla ! 
And le who taught retreat o'er woods and plains 
So well, and deserts strange, and hostile shores ; 
And Archimedes whiose fierce art brought down 
Ruin on cities; and that tragic Three, 
Athenians, who the dream of life unveiled, 
Winning men’s wondering hearts by speech and.verse, 
And gave this world its best philosophy : 
Then passa Demosthenes; and he whom Fame 
Slanders, sage Epicurus, on whom leaned 
A youth well fitted for aught wise or good,— 
Valiant, but wanton Lais hound him down 
By amorous magic and enchanted toils; 
And Pesicles then, and then Aspasia came, 
Whose midnight study by some eastern Jamp 
Had paled her cheek, but fill'd ber eyes with thought. 


‘Then followed countless endless throngs, like leaves 
Crowning a woody wilderness,—unnamed, 
Unknown, save some, ou whom chatice or the tine 





Fell with redoubled light and made distinct;— 
| Crowd after crowd,—enormous living trains, 
‘Men, women, of every shape, and age, and mind 
(Bright generations) passed along, some robed 
Like secrs, but most with spear or helmet armed, 
Or in equestrian state, us still we sce 
Graven on gems or marble, and some wreathed 
With Delphian laurel like Diana’s maids, 
Or roses Cytherean; some with bays, 
Apotlo's gift, atid some the gift of Mars.— 
Beyond all piercing of the siglt they reach'd 
Into the future, like a prophet’s thought; 
And still they pass'd, und still no end was seen, — 
Heroes, and sages, and fair shapes unborn, 
Vast towns and towers, temples and aqueducts, 
Pillag and arch and trophy, all were seen ; 
And Bacchanalian mirth like that which stunn’d 
| Persepolis, when Piilip's son, grown mad, 
{ Fired the great city,—around which came sounding 
; Battles and triumphs, and the rage of war, 
The rout, the riot, and the cloud of arms, 
The conquest, and captivity, —and death, 
Sucli throngs of old were never known to stream 
From Babylon or Susa, nor when last 
| The Assyrian met the Mede, and’ marked the bounds 
| Of empire by the gates of Nineveh ; 
Nor when old Rome was highest; nor when, more late, 
The Scythian through the ladian valleys broad 
Swept like a store ——— 
All that has been, and is, and is to come 
Was there, made plain,—writ down clear as the stars; 
A grand Array, beyond all which the grave 
Could show, though frdm its populous arms it threw 
The treasurcs of past time, great, wise, and good,— 
Beyond all thought, ull guess or large belief, — 
Beyond Imagination’s widest dreams.—— 
—These things, so Themis bade, assumed brief life :— 
But whither they fled, or when the Titan shook 
‘That rich sleep off, and in the awakening light 
Bathed his flushed forchead, still remains unsung 
In story ;—yet, before his sight, ‘t is told, 
Stood Pyrrha, fairest of earth’s visions still, 

Who.on his tranced slumber long had look’d, 
Whispering the Gods for comfort. He awoke :— 
And o'er him, gently bending, chitdren hung 

(He their creator), and a new-born world 
Opened upon his sense,--a Paradise 
OF flowers and fruits, sweet winds and cloudless skies, 
And azure waters winding to the main, 
| And forest walks, and (far off) sounds which break 
| The sun-set silence, and the songs of hirds 

Chanting melodious mirth :—Vernal delights 
Haunted the air, and youth which knew no gang 
Ran through all iving veins, and touch’d all eyes 
With beauty :—the tall branches waved their plumes; 
‘The water trembled; and the amorous sun 
Came darting from his orb: Eagles and doves 
Pair'd in the cther, and the branching stag 
j Fled from hi shadow on the grass-green plain.— 
O golden hours! © world! now stained with crime, 
Immaculate then, methinks thy perfect fame 
Should five in song! Methinks some bard, whose heart 
i Traces its courage to Promethean veins, 
: Should build in lasting verse, firmer than mine, 
Deucalion’s story—{upon Delphi's steep 
; Saved from the watery waste), and Pyrrha's woe. 
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The Girl of Provence. 


INTRODUCTION. 





Tue following passage (which occurs in + Collinson’s 
Essay on Lunacy) suggested the poem of the « Girl of 
Provence.» The reader will perceive, however, that 
it forms the material of only the concluding stanzas. - 
« The enthusiasm of a Girl from Provence had tately 
occupied my mind, It was a singular occurrence which 
1 shall never forget. 1 was present at the national 
Museum when this Girl entered the Salle d’Apollon: 
she was tall, and elegantly formed, and in all the bloom 
of health. 1 was struck with her air, and my eyes 
involuntarily followed her steps. I saw her start as she 
cast her eyes on the statue of Apollo, and slic stood 
before it aa if struck with lightning, her eyes gradually 
sparkling with sensibility. She had before looked calmly 
around the Hall; but her whole frame seemed to be 
then electrified as if a transformation bad taken place 
within her; and it has since appeared, that a transfor- 
mation lad taken place, and that her youthful breast 
had imbibed a powerful, alas! fatal passion. I re- 
marked, that her companion (an elder sister it seems) 
could not force her to leave the statue but with much 
entseaty, and she left the Hall with tears in her eyes, 
and all the expressions of tender sorrow. I set out 
the very same evening for Montmorency. 1 returned 
to Paris at the end of August, and visited immediately 
the magnificent collection of antiques. I recollected 
the Girl from Provence, and thought perhaps 1 might 
meet with her again; but I never saw her afterwards, 
though I went frequently. At length I met with one of 
the attendants, who, I recollected, lad observed her 
with the same attentive curiosity which I had felt; and 
T inquired after her, ‘ Poor Girl! said the old man, 
‘That was a sad visit for her, She came afterwards 
every day to look at the statue, and sle would sit still, 
with her hands folded in her lap, staring at the image, 
and when her friends forced er away, it was always 
with tears thal she left the Hall. In the middle of May 
she brought, whenever she came, a basket of flowers 
and placed it on the Mosaic steps. One morning early 
ahe contrived to get into the room before the usual hour 
of opening it, and we found her within the grate, 
within the steps almost fainting, exhausted with weep- 
ing. ‘The whole Hall was scented with the perfume of 
flowers, and she had elegantly thrown over the statue 
a large veil of India muslin, with a golden fringe. We 
pitied the deplorable condition of the lovely girl, and 
let no one into the Hall until her friends came and car- 
ried her home. She struggled and resisted execedingly 
when forced away; and declared in her frenzy that 
the God had that night chosen her to he his priestess, 
and that she‘must serve him. We have never seen her 
since, but have heard that an opiate was given her, and 
she was takerf into the country!’ T made further in- 
T quiries concerning her history, and learned that she 
died raying..—Related by Madame de Haster, a Ger- 
man lady. 

















THE GIRL OF PROVENCE. 





—~A.dream of Love 
Shaped by some solitary aymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from abore. 
Loan Brnox.—Childe Harold, 


I 
Ir there be aught within thy pleasant land, 
Fair France, which to the poct help may be— 
If thou art haunted by a Muse,—command 
That now she cast her precious spell on me: 
Bid that the verse { write he fair and free; 
So may}, an untravelt'd stranger, sing 
Like one who drinketh of Apollo’s spring. 


i 
For,-—though 1 never heneath eastern suns 
Wandered, nor by Parnassus hill so high, 
Nor where in }eanty that bright fountain runs 
Struck by the winged horse that scaled the sky, 
Nor ever in the meads of Arcady, 
In flowery Enna, or Thessalian shade, 
Heard swect the pastoral pipe at evening play'd,— 


Ul. 
Yet have I chosen, from the throngs of tale 
Which crowded on me in life's dreaming hours, 
One sad indeed, but such "8 may not fail 
To attest the peerless king's undying powers, 
Who, like a light amongst Elysian bowers 
Still moveth, while the sun (his empty throne) 
Floats onwards, in its weary round, alone. 


v. 
Ages and years have been and pase’d away, 
And Mirth with light and Hope with rainbow wings 
Have flown, and Grief borne slow on pinions gray, 
Since thou wast worshipped at the Delphian springs, 
Whiereby notlonger now a poet sings: 
Yet bast thou been, O Phoebus! well repaid 
By the deep love of one Provencal maid. 


Vv. 
Come!—with thy raven tresses loosely hung, 
Thou nymph translated to the skies! Breathe ! Sigh ! 
Let thy dark odorous hair be round me flung 
And twined (rich inspiratiog !) till I die 
For love of thee—a shadow; so may 1, 
Stung to ethereal life, declare thy pain :-— 
Till then, whate'er I sing—I sing in vain. 


Vi. 
Eva!—pale rose of Provence! where art thou? 
‘Thy harp is silent,—gone, thy home forlorn: 
Mute anguish lieth on thy sister's brow : 

Thy father’s eye (once proud and like a mora 
Of sparkling June), is emptied of its scarn — 
Ab! bid me (and thon aid) in gentle verse 
And words fair as thyself, thy tale rehearse. 
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VIL. 


in sunny France, the fields are gay; 
are richest there, and ripen soon: 
The shrill lark welcometh a brighter day, 
And, free and sheltered from the fiery noon, 
‘The summer-sweet Acanthis sings her tune; 

Or in the glassy waters looketh long, 

Until the nightingale begias her song. 





Vill. 


0 Provence! in thy groves and vine-hung bowers 
Doth stifZ that creature pine—that little bird 
‘Who weeps her very son! away in showers 

OF music,—only at the nightfall heard, 

Yet sweeter far than any human word? 

Still doth it pine ?—or are the rose and thou 
Deserted for some happier region now ? 


IX. 


Once, how it used to fill the fragrant air 

With melancholy sounds that touch’d the brain! 
But that was when pale Eva bound her hair 
With flowers that, blushing into bloom again, 
Alarm'd the bird to most melodious pain, 

Those days are gone.—Oh! is the twilight pale 
Made.amorous stilt by the loue nightingale ?— 


x. 


Fair Eva was De Varenne’s gentle child, 

Most gentle, from a rugged sire descended, 
As April springeth from the winter wild, 

A thing of rain and tight gracefully blended, 
Weeping inheritor! whose life is ended 
Almost before the trump of Marcl: is dumb; 
Dying in showers ere green Spring hath come. 


XL 


Scarce cighteen summers by the Durance’ side, 
Which freshens the Provencal valleys green 
With its bright waters, did that maid abide, 
Beheld by few, yet loved as soon as seen, 

And ripening as her mother once had been,— 


| Scarce eighteen summers, ere a sorrow strange 


Fell from the sky, and wrought mysterious change. 


Xi. 


How gracefully she lived can many tell ; 

How meekly too she bore her father's frown ; 
Though seliom on his patient child it fell, 

And quickly then she smiled and soothed it down, 


' Or else would in harmonious measures drown 


is wrath (as water quells the angry flame), 
Tilt Love retura’d, or slow Oblivion came. 


XL 


Two children,—Eva and young Heloise, 

Were all that fortune to De Varenne gave, 
When from his wars beyond the Pyrenees 

He came to mourn upon Aurelia’s grave. 

Oli! why should sorrow weep and never save! 
She died, sad mother, and her husband wept 
When closer to his heart her children crept. 


Xv. 


For once he wept; but quickly from his eye 

The fire that flash'd therein dried up the tear, 

And he assumed again tat conduct high 

Which bred a duteous love, not freed of fear, 
Hallowing the lives of those his daughters dear: 

Better perhaps if Love alone had dwelt 

Within, and awed their young hearts while they knelt. 


SY. 
For her who bore them, when she droop’d and died, 
Exceeding sorrow did those children feel, 
And oft they wish’d to slumber by her side, 
And to her ear their pretty griefs reveal ; 
At last a delicate bloom began to steal 


Over their cheeks, and beauty waved and spread 
About them, and with grace their every motion fed. 
1 


XVI. 
| Sn Heloise a blither glance was seen, 

A firmer step, a brighter, darker eye ; 

Her words were clear, like sounds that ran between 
The forest branches when some brook is nigh; 

And scorn sat smiling on her forehead high. 


« Thou art De Varenne’s girl.« the father said : 
« And Eva»—sighed that child, and hung her head. 


XVIE. 


| « Eva! thy sister thou resemblest not ; 

She cheers my soul, and is ashamed to pine; 

Her gricf has died: why is not thine forgot? 
Thou art thy mother’s all, and she is mine. 

My peerless child, I kiss thee,—my divine! 
What a clear beauty sauyhs through her disdain! 
My joy!» he said, and kiss'd his child again, 


XVIIL 


And so—{one favour’d, and the other worn 
By harsh neglect, and care before its time,) 
Fled on life's early hours, antil its morn: 
Then gleam'd the eyes of one sad and sublime, 
And in the other's jaugh’d a sunnier clime, 

A paradise of heauty bright and young, 

And over all a heaven of love was flung. 











Oh! radiant creature, fairer than the sun, 

How dim was she beside thee—how dismay'd ! 
Thou like the east where dancing splendours run, 
She like the quivering alder’s deepest shade ; 

Yet peerless in your wild-wood leaves array'd 
Were hoth,—sweet children of the syivan hours, 


Subjects of Love, who dics in courts and costly bowers. 





fn courts, where rcvel reigns, and passionate song 
Floats like a triumph on the Bacchant’s breath, 
Ab! what hath love to do,—unless prolong 

its rare existence to a lingering death? 

And die it must in war, the soldier saith ; 

Its voice is shiver’d by the trumpet's tone 

| It sees the fiery fight,—and jo! 't is flown. 
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XXI. | XXVIII. 
It hath no home upon the weltering seas ; And ao her gentle spirit, fed by time 
Or if it hideth there, on bitter food ' With radiant fable, from its earth up-grew, 
It feeds, lone, trembling at each idle breeze, (As mountain clouds float, erring but sublime, 
Until "tis blasted by the battle rnde, Through the blue air) and hung on visions new, 
A gentle thing with gentle strength endued, Like wing'd Imagination false yet trix 
By absence kill'd,—by scorn ; as often slain | And that imperial passion dhat doth reign 
By poisonous pleasure as the sting of pain. ‘ O'er every nerve, grew bright within her brain.— 
XXIE XXIX. 
| Fair Love !—Beside the fountains and bright fields, How beautiful is morning, when the streams 
By running waters and in mossy glades OF light come running up the eastern skies! 
| (Tasting whatever the green quiet yields) How beautifut is life, in those young dreams 
| He roams, from morning till the evening shades Of joy, and faith,—of love that never flies, 
Fall, and the world like a phantasma fades: | Chained like the soul to truth ;-~but ah! it dies 
There roams he, like a Sylvan, whom the air { Sometimes, aud sometimes, with the adder’s spite 
Worships,—unwing'd, and making all his care. Stings the true heart that nursed it, day and night. 
XXL. x 
There, night and day are his. The radiant sky And beautifal is great Apollo's page : j 
Is doubly beautiful, and sun, and shower, But they who dare to read his burning lines \ 
And rainbows which upon the mountains lie, Go mad,—and ever after with blind rage i 
And twice its common odour hath the flower, Rave of the skicy secrets and bright signs + j 
And doubly fill'd with joy is every hour ; But all they tell is vain ; for death entwines 
And music hangeth on the winds and floods, The struggling utterance, and the words expire 
And lingereth in the caves and desert woods : Dumb,—self-consumed, like some tvo furious fire, 
XXIy. XI. 
And in the populous forests thick with life, —One night a revel had been held, and dance 
Which (deep and cool as Faunus ever knew) And song had sounded in the ear of night, | 
Arc haunted only by melodious strife And many a gallant that had grasp'd a lance, J 
Of birds or insects, when the year is new And been the foremost in a bloody fight, 
Feeding upon the fragrant summer dew : Then moved a measure with his lady bright, 
And there the untiring seasons bring, for aye, And press'd her jewell’d arm and told his pain. 
To night rich slumber, and fresh life to day. Alas! that Love should ever speak in vain! 
RXV. XNNIL \ 
And Beauty, in her own eternal form Only the longly Eva sate apart,—~ 3 
(The same that witch'd the Dardan shepherd young) | While young Chatillion in her sister’s ear \ 
Abidcth.—Art doth never there deform Poured his love music, till her beating heart, } 
The amaranthine hues which life hath flung And cyes that glittering grew and large and clear, i 
O'er lips and checks to crimson blushes stung ; And the strange transport and the crimson fear i 
But free as is the elemental air That stained the beauty of their cheeks, betrayed 
Nature and Beauty live,—and both are fair. Tow much the lover loved, and how the maid. 
XXVE XXXTH. i 
And both might in De Varenne’s home be scen, ‘The midnight lamps were o'er them, and the flare 
For there his daughters wore the early day, Of light, which shove at times and died away, 
The one entranced by some high perilous scene, Glanced like the shifting sunshine on her hair, 
The other, fonder of a gentler lay, And brought her ringlets out in rich array : 
} Read how the Gods from their celestial way And there the lover's looks, like break of day, 
Would wander for the Naiads’ loves, or take Were seen, fix'd—helpless:—Oh ! a radiant spell | 
An earthly form,—and all for Beauty's sake. Was on him, and he knew its perils well. 
| 
XXVM. ! XXXIV. i 
i 
She read how Jove from out the gates of light | But Eva, in the shadow dim, like one 
Came downwards, shining like a mist of gold, Who sought her husband in the clouds, reclined ; | 
| And how fond Semele became star-bright, A vestal of the world,—because the Sun 
p And Anaxareté a statue cold, Hid his tyrannic beauty :—there she pined, | 
Prison'd, though dead, within her mortal mould : | Pale as a prophetess whose labouring mind : 
| She read of eyes made lovelier than the morn } Gives out its knowledge ; but her up-raised eyes 


Through love, and blinded by excess of scorn. | Shone with the tanguid light of one who loves or dies. 
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KXXV. 


So, in one bright creation { through the earth 
Unmateh’d) is love writ down :—no words are there, 
But all is clear like some eternal birth 

OF heaven,—a golden star,—the azure air: 

Oh! I remember well how soft, how fair, 

That vision shone,—how like a dream of youth, 
How full of life, and love, and burning truth! 


XXXVI}, 


Masscs of living cloud were there,—and are; 

And Love is there, unseen ; and amorous light 
Fills the dim ether; and the passionate war 

OF kisses, like the silence of the night, 

4s heard; and every branch and leaf is bright 
With love; and in the trembling waters near, 
Tamed by some presence, drinks the bending deer. 


XXXVIL 


And in the midst—~—-0 girl! whose curling limbs 
A god has breathed on till they sting the brain 

With beauty-—Look! how in her eye there swims 
Intolerable joy 7 os Yt . 


XXXVIU. 





To !—fair fo!—thou didst dearly earn, 

Ry after wanderings and transformed hours, 

The love of Jove,—Fair Eva! thon didst burn 
Self-martyred in thy green Provencal bowers, 
Consumed to dust hefore Apollo's powers, 

Both fell from too much Jove.—Sweet woman, still 
Is thy love-harvest filled with so much ill? 





XXXIX. 


—That night of revelry the victim's mind 

Shook in its height: firm reason and clear thought 
Forsook her, and her soul awhile grew blind, 
Seared by the light of love, and wandering sought 

Its way through perilous regions now forgot, 

Through haunts of death and life, and the throng’d way 
OF darkness,—to insufferable day. 


XL. 


That night she lay within her silken nest, 

White creature, dreaming till the golden dawn ; 

When Phoebus, shaking off his skiey rest, 

Descended. Trembling, like a frighted fawn, 

She lay, bewildered, pale:—The orient morn 

Wept, and the Hours blushed scarlet, and the array 

OF Heaven, ‘stars, moon, and clouds) were swept away . 


XLE 


No presence in the o’er-arching vault was seen 

Save his,Apollo’s; who, unlike a God, 

Quitted his fiery freight, and on the green 

Starr'd with white hyacinths and daisies, trod: 

And wheresoe'er he stepp’8 the ushing sod 

Threw flowers from out its heart, and from her room 
Came odours, like the heliotrope's perfume. 








XLIE 


Awhile he stay'd :—he gazed,—perhaps a thought 
That so much beauty was not born to die, 

Assail'd him ; bat not long that pity wrought, 

For through his brightening form and his large eye 


. | Shot passion, shaming the immaculate sky, 


Where kindness lives with Jove, and hs 
Like mortal follies, by its name alone. 





e is known, 


XL 


He took her, gently, in his radiant arms, 

And breathed on her, and bore her through the air, 
Hashing from time to time her sweet alarms, 

And whispering still that one so good and fair 
Should dread no evil thought and know no care: 
And still they flew, and around a lustre played, 
Near them, as near a figure plays its shade. 


XLIV. 


Their course seemed pointed to some southern shore, 
Over the waters where the trade-winds blew 

They passa, and where men find the golden ore, 
And where long since the Hesperian apples geo 
While, far beneath, the Old world and the New 
Stretched out their tiny shapes, and their thick chain 
Of islands, spangling like bright gems the main. 





XLY, 


And then they moved beneath a lovelier sky, 
O’er green savannahs where cool waters run; 
O'er hills and valleys; o'er vast plains that lie 
Flat,—deserts blistered by the Afric sun; 
Over spice-groves and woods of cinnamon; 
By Siam and Malay; and many a fair 

Bright country basking ia the Indian air. 


XLVL 


Whither they journey'd then, ah, who may tell !— 
Beyond ail limits that the sailor knows ; 

Beyond the ocean; and beyond the swell 

Of mountains ; and beyond the Antarctic snows: 
To some sweet haunt, ‘t is told, where softly glows 
Perpetual d: and of the air: 

We know its beauty; but we know not where, 






XLVI. 


—Eternal forests, on whose boughs the Spring 
flung undecaying, fenced the place around, 

And amorous vines (like sorpents without sting) 
Clung to the trees, or trail’d on the green ground, 
And fountains threw on high a silver sound, 

And glades interminably long, hetween 

| Whose branches sported the gecy deer, were seen. 


XLVI! 
And from the clustering bouglis the nightingale 
Sang her lament; while on a reedy stream, 
Which murmur’d and far off was heard to fall, 
The swan went sailing by, like a white dream ; 
And somewhere near did the lone cuckoo call, 
But none made answer; and his amorous theme 
[The thrush lond uttered till it spoke of pain; 
j And many a creature sang, but scemed to sing in vain 
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XLIX, 


There, rich with fruits, the tree of Paradise 

(The plantain) spread its large and slender leaves, 
And there the pictured palm was scen to rise, 
And trembling aspen, and the tree that grieves, 
(The willow) and sun-flowers like golden sheaves ; 
The lady-Jily, paler than the moon, 

And roses, laden with the breath of June. 


L. 


And in the midst a crystal palace stood 

On pillars shining with immortal gold: 

Its gates were golden, and some artist good 

| Had carved them till each nook and corner told 
| Some wonder of the Sun or story old; 

| And rainbow landscapes, copied from the skies, 
Shone in the metal with a thousand dies. 


El 


Upon those gates no sounding horn was hung: 

| No warder answered from his watching tower : 
But silence over all the place was flung, 

Making it holy as Egeria’s bower, 

And gentle splendour, like the evening hour, 

Mingled with shadows fine its finer ray, 

And fed the place with beauty night and day, 


Lil. 


All these the lover to his love @isplay'd : 

The palace whose bright top was hid in heaven, 
The fustrous pillars and the long arcade, 

The statue,—-whiere it seemed some God had striven 
With immortality,—and fail'd, yet given 

The marble likeness of Apollo's smile, 

Nis grace, his glance almost,—but not his guile. 


Lil. 


There, a vast hall far spread and high was secn, 
So high—the falcon might have tired his wing 
Nor touch'd the roof, whereon, with stars between 
| Shone Heaven's wide kingdoms, all,—a radiant ring, 
And from the midst Apollo seemed to spring — 
pias he the phantom of her hopes,—-no more?) 
She trembled,—wept,—but still he seemed to soar. 





: Lv. 


, And, far away from out that central hall 
Ran arched passages diverging far, 
| Each with its doors and range of rooms, and ail 
| (Self-lighted as by some presiding star) 
_Shonc spacious, and the most harmonious jar 
f voices and irregular footsteps near 
| And busy words, like life, broke on her ear: 


Lv. 


And music, like the dissonance of Gods, 
Kich,--Bacchanalian, as when Hehe crowns 
"their enps with kisses, and through all the abodes 
jor Heaven a sudden shout breaks forth that drowns 
he air with laughter, and shakes earthly towns 
To dust—immortal Music in her bower 
Sung, till Apollo struck the golden hour. 


LVI. 


Then, in that stillness, Eva heard a voice 

From one unseen beside her. Thus it said ; 

« Welcome my sovereign lady, and rejoice ! 

Fear not; but on the flowery pavements tread, 

Or on these downy pillows rest your head, 

Or bathe your beauty in the waters near, 

Or drink,—behold, the nectarous draught is here.» 


| LV, 


She gazed,—and slowly from the marble ground 
O'er-strew'd with flowers a golden table sprung, 
Where fruits of matcliless fragrance dit abound, 
And nameless dainties all together flung, 

And on their houghs Hesperian apples hung, 
And nectar ravishing to taste,—like gleams 

{ From Circe’s eyes, or love-enchanted dreams. 








LVI. 


Fair girl, she left untouch'd that nectarous wine, 
Fruits and ambrosian food, and stray'd along 
The pictured rooms, all fair (and some divine) 

' With skicy stories since made plain by song, 

And women, an imperishable throng, 

Lifted from earth to heaven by force of love, 

And purified by light and the glance of Jove. 


LIX. 


‘There ceilings spread abroad their cloudless hues, 

And stars shone'from them, and the sounds of wings 
Were heard like rushing waters, when they lose 

Their life in foam, and down the pillars springs 

Ran tike the Quid lightning, when it clings 

(Or seems) around some pine or shattered oak , 

And every 100m some bright and different marvel spoke, 


Lx. 


Through all the patace,—pillars, and arches wide, 
And floors, and Toofs {it seemed a mystic plan, 
And only by the curious eye espied) 

Instinct with light a living splendour ran, 

As blood goes streaming through the heart of man, 
And every hinge and joint was fed by fire; 

Which flow'd half hidden like some veil’d desire. 


UXI. 


All day she traversed her imperial home, 

With wonder gazing, and strange mute delight; 

| And then she pray'd sher absent love to come, 
And bade him hurry the too slow twilight ; 

And then the coming of immortal night 

She dreaded, its sublime and dark array; 

And thus, ‘iween fears aud pleasure, fled the day. 


LX. 


Twilight is come,—calm mournful hour, for those 

Whom years have quell’d, whom cold dread thoughts 
engage, 

But life hath fires before we reach its snows, 

And youth treads fiercely on the ground that age 

Shans with a timid glance and sad presage ; 

| And twilight hath no terrors, no repose, 

"| For hearts where Love's i impetuous apirit glows. 
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LXIil. 


Twilight is come: but where is he whose word 
Should be as holy as the Heavens?—Afar 
Through all the empyreal air no noise is heard, 
Nor vision seen, nor bright descending star; 
No sight, no sound; only the ebb and jar 

Of meeting passions in one heart, until 

A byma arose which broke that silence chill. 


Apollo!— king Apollo! 
In what enchanted region dost thou stay?— 
Js it in the azurejair 
Or in the caverns hollow, 
Which Thetis at the set of day 
In the sea waters far away 
Buildeth up, as blue and fair 
As thy own bright kingdoms are? 


a 


Oh! King of life and light! 

O peerless Archer! O triumphant God! 
Behold !—the golden rod 

Now pointeth to the promised hour,—twilight; 
And she who loves thee so 
Is pale and full of woe.— 
No wave nor throne have I, 
No bower nor golden grove, 
No patace built on high, 

. To tempt thee not to rove, 
But truth, and such a love 
As would not shame the sky,— 
If these be nothing, Time 
Shall teach me how to die. 


3. 


Yet come not, great Apollo! come not here; 
The hour has vanished, and thou needs must stay 


In those sea waters far away :— . 


For me,—neglect and fear 
Are my fit bridal cheer : 
An earthly creature, what had I to do 
With sights of keaven or pleasures of the skics! 
Oh! master and my king, thy slave despise! 
Now from thy station wheresoe'er it be— 
Within the waving sea 
Or in the pathless blue— 
Look down, in thy divine 
Diedain, and from thy lips 
Shed darkness and eclipse, 
‘The fit requital for a love like mine ! 


LXIV. 


She ended ;- and above, as from a eloud, 

The etertlal sun broke forth :—no shape was there, 
No voite, but soft winds al! the branches bow'd, 
And wide itluminations filled the air, 

‘And beauty Jooked so lovely that despair 

Fled, and innocuous warmth and cheering light 
Fell on the mournful girl like some late lost delight. 


| LXV. 

No tear now stained her cheek; no failing tones 
Telling of anguish hid, or dull with pain; 

But grief is given to the wind that moans 
Amongst the forest boughs, and to the main 
And to the rivers all who must complain 

Yet feel no sorrow to the end of time— 

As years all fill'd with blood are freed of crime, 


! 

; LXVI. 

* But when the twilight fell, that gentle child 

elt a strange terror, till a voice she knew 

(it was Apollo's) spoke, but of ! 50 mild, 

So like familiar tones we know are true! 

And his too fiery glance was queneli'd in dew : 
«Eva, my mortal love, the day has burn’d 

To its decline, and fo! T have return‘d.+ 





LXVil. 


So spake he, and the maid with downcast eyes, 
And flushing forehead which bad lost its snow, 
Him answer'd (while her breast like summer-skies 
Spread out its breathing paradise below, 

And rose and fell as billows swell and flow)— 

+» My master! art thou here?»—and with a sigh 
Raising her eyes, she saw him smiling nigh. 


LXV. 


Oh! never was a smile so full of scorn 
As that which glanced atong his curved Jip; 

And his eyes sparkled like the approach of morn; 
Yet sweeter were his words than winds that sip 
The dew from hyacinths :-Oh! eanst thou strip 
Thy bird of plumage, and her sweet despair, 
Which flow'd in music to thee, never spare? 





LNIX. 
« Apollo! king Apollo !»— That wild ery 
Was heard in Viurn when its end was near, 
From Priam’s Sybil daughter, who with an eye 
ude bright by prophet dreams and wise by fear, 
w the red ruin and the flashing spear 
Through all the darkness of the untold to-morrow, 
And heard the Spartan’s ery, the Trojan’s sorrow. 








LXX. 


Apollo! king Apollo!—Is thy scorn 

Not dead,—and were Cassandra’s tears in vain ? . 

Mer words (an oracle}—her life forlorn, 

Stung’ through by unbelief and fierce disdain ?— 

Her crowned exile and her death of pain ?— 

Still dost thou ask new love and fresh despair, 

And hopes born but to périshi?—Spare! O spare! 

LXXI. : 

iT speak in vain :—The chariot of the hour 

Is rolling onwards,—over kings and slaves, 

Passionate.spirits, and the crimson flower 

| OF love, which Hermes’ magic never saves,— 
Over rebellions and the gloom of graves,— 


Through light and darkness, and the eternal woe 
OF life, to regions which no thought may know. 
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LXXi. 


Older than ruin, or the dust that hides 

Persepolis or Balbec, and yet fair 

Like early manhood, the great Phantom rides 

(Vime or the Hour) above us :—Where, O where ?— 
Through Hell, and Heaven, in earth, and the wide Air; 
Invisibly he goes, and without sound, 

Like Death, a tyrant,—shapeless but uncrown’d. 


LXXI. 


He passes :—Ob! not all the suns that shine, 
Not all the Autumn floods nor Winter's rain, 
Nor al? that poets tell of, though divine, 
Shall clear thy annals of so foul a stain :-— 
Ue pases, and is gone ;—and I complain 
Unto the silence; and return dismay'd 

‘To tell thy latest grief, sad Provence Maid !— 


3 


LXXIV. 


The hour has pase'd j—and Night, who laughs at time, 
Shakes out her epangled hair in loose array, 

And, clasp'd with coronets of gems sublime, 

Sits like a queen, to whom, at death of Day 

(She bright successor) a whole world must pay 

low adoration,—while the sleepless care 

Must watch her glittering vigils shining 





LXXV. 
That night—Oh ! never shall its silent hours, 
Its love—its darkness be profaned by me : 
If J must tell, be it of vine-leaf bowers 
Where Bacchanal delight is loud and free, 
Or Aphrodite's home hung round with flowers, 
Or coral branches from her native sea ; 
For love is her wide boast: but clouds should hide 
The young hot blushes of a human bride, 


LXXVI. 
And yet night came (voluptuous night!) and sleep 
‘Weighed down the eye-lids of Apollo's bride, 
Who sank into a tremulous slumber deep, 
Believing now his falling locks she spied, 
Or heard him breathing odours by ber side, 
Or felt his burning kisses on her lips, 
Or saw his eyes bent o'er her, in eclipse. 


LXXVU. 


And once she dreamed he said » Awake! arise, 
Daughter of clay : Bebold ! the truth is plain : 
Thou hast looked love on me with impious eyes, 
On me—a God, and with enchantments vain 
Bound me, and thou must die,» A thrilling pain 
Traversed her heart, while thus the Pythian spoke, 
And sleep was scared by terror, and she woke. 


LXXVUE. 


She rose, and saw him in his beauty iaid 

Beside her: O'er bis limbs a tender light 

Hung floating, and his head looked all array’d 

With a halo, as the glow-worm looks by night, 

Or like a lunar rainbow pale and bright,— 
Encompased and enshrined by the clear breath 

Of Heaven, which saves immortal frames from death : 


LXXIX. 


And on his lips there lay a rose-red leaf 
Courting the kiss she gave, and did not fade— 
(How could it feel 2 touch ao soft and brief?) 
And then she press'd the violet veins that strayed 
Over his throat, and then shrank back afraid 
Gazing upon the God—who calmly slept, 

While to her couch the trembling creature crept. 


LXXX. 
This past, she slept ; and of sky-picrcing towers 
She dreamed, and banquets held beneath the moon, 
And trod on stars, and through illurgined bowers 
Paced like a dancer, whom some eager tune 
Leads on to pleasure which must perish soon: 


“Yet still by her white side Apollo lay, 
{She dreamed) till darkness faded into day. 


LXXXxI. 


The morning broke, and she was Phebus’ bride: 
And evening fell:—But did the God return ?— 

He came not,—he came never to her side; 

But her bright Dream ( for ‘twas a dream) did burn 
Madness upou her, and the world did spurn 

Her story for a folly :—yet she hetieved ; 

And o'er her widow'd passion meckly grieved. 


UXXXI. 


Like Ariadne, when in pale despair 

The Athenian left her,—so sad Eva pined, 

And so she went complaining to the air, 

And gave her tresses to the careless wind :— 
‘The colour of her fate was on her mind, 

Dark, death-like, and despairing;—and her eye 
Shone lustrous, like the light of prophecy, 





LXXXIN. 





Over the grassy meads,—heside lone streams, 

‘To perilous heights which no weak step contd reach 
She wandered, feeding her unearthly dreams 

With musing, and would move the tremulous beech 
And shuddering aspen with imploring speech ; 

For nothing that did live, save they (who sigh’d) 
Pitied the downfall of her amorous pride,— 


LXXXIY, 


There is a story :—that some lady came 

To Paris; and while she—('t is years ago!) 

Was gazing at the marbles, and the fame 

Of colour which threw out a sunset glow, 

A tall girl entered, with staid steps and slow, 

The immortal hall where Pharbus stood arrayed 
in stone,—and started back, trembling, dismay'd. 


LEXXY. 


Yet still she look’d, though mute, and her clear eye 
Fed on the image till a rapture grew, 
Chasing the cloudy fear that hover’d nigh, 
And filling with soft light her glances blue ; 
And still she trembled, for a pleasure new 
Thrilfd her young veins, and stammering accents ran 
Over her tongue, as thus her speech began :— 
16 
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LXXXVI. 


«Apollo! king Apollo !—art thon here? 

Art thou indeed returned ?1—and then her eyes 
Outwept her joy, and hope and passionate fear 
Seized on her heart, as tow'rds the dazzling prize 
She moved, Jike one who sees a shape that flies, 
And stood entranced before the marble dream, 
Which made the Greek immortal, like his theme. 


LXXXVII. 


Life in each limb is seen, and on the brow 
Absolute God ;—no stone nor mockery shape 
Rat the resisttess Sun,—the rage and glow 

Of Pharbus as he tried jn vain to rape 
Evergreen Daphne, or when his rays escape, 
Scorching the Lybian desert or gaunt side 
OF Atlas, withering the great giant's pride. 


LXXXVII. 


And round his head and round his limbs hmye clung 
Life and the flush of Heayen, and youth divine, 

And in the breathed nostril backwards flung, 

And in the terrors of his faco, that shine 

Right through the marble, which will never pine 

To paleuess though a thousand years have fled, 

But looks above all fate, and mocks the dead. 


LXXXIX. 


Yet stands he not as when blithely he guides 
Tameless Eoiis from the golden shores 

Of morning, nor when in calm strength he rides 
Over the scorpion, while the lion roars, 

Seared by his burning chariot, which out-pours 
Floods of eternal light o'er hill and plain ; 

But, like a triumph, o'er the Python slain, 


xc. 


He stands with serene brow and lip upcurl’d 

By scorn, such as Gods felt, when on the head 

OF beast or monster or vain man they hurl'd 

| ‘Thunder, and loosed the lightning from its bed, 
Where it lies chained, by blood and torment fed ; 

His fine arm is ontstretched,—his arrow flown, 

And the wrath flashes from his eyes of stone, 


XI. 
Like Day—or liker the fierco morn (go young),— 
Like the sea-tempest which against the wind 
Comes dumb, while all its terrible joints are strang 
To death and rapine :—Ah! if he unbind 
His marble fillet now and strike her blind— 
Away, away!—vain fear! unharmed she stands, 
With fastened eyes and white beseeching hands. 


XCIL 


—Alas! that madness, like the worm that stings, 
Should dart its venom through the tender brain; 

“| Alas! that to all ils which darkness brings 

Fierce day should send abroad its phantoms plain, 
Shook from their aatural hell (a hideous train), 
To wander through the world, and vex it sore, 
Which might be happy else for ever-more. 





Xai. 


Lust, and the dread of death, and white Despair 

(A wreck, from changed friends and hopes all fled), 
Ambition which is sleepless, and dull care 

Which wrinkles the young brow, and sorrows bred 
From love which strikes the heart and sears the head, 
The lightning of the passions,—in whose ray 

Eva’s bright spirit wasted, day by day. 


XCIV. 


She was Apollo’s votary (#0 she deemed), 
His bride, and met him in his radiant bowers, 
And sometimes, as his priestess pale beseem'd, 

She strew’d before his image, like the Hours, 
Delicate blooms, spring buds and summer flowers, 
Kaint violets, dainty lilies, the red rose,— 

What time his splendour in the Eastern glows. 


xcv. 


And these she took and strew’d before his feet, 
And tore the laurel (his own leaf) to pay 
Homage unto its God, and the plant sweet 
That turns its hosom to the sunny ray, 

And all which open at the break of day, 

And all which worthy are to pay him due 
Honour,—pink, saffron, crimson pied, or blue. 


XCVI. 


And ever, when was done her flowery toil, 

She stood (idolatress!) and languished there, 
She and the God, alone ;—nor would she spoil 
The silence with her voice, but with mute care 
‘Over his carved limbs a garment fair 

She threw, still worshipping with amorous pain, 
Still watching ever his divine disdain. 


XCVII. 


—Time past :—and when that German lady came 
Again to Paris, where the image stands 

{It was in August, and the hot sun-tlame 

Shot through the windows),—' midst the gazing bands 
She sought for her whose white-beseeching hands 
Spoke so imploringly before the stone 

(The Provence girl),—she asked ; but she was gone. 


XCVIIE. 


Whither none knew :—Some said that she would come 
Always at morning with her blooming store, 

And gaze upon the marble, pale and dumb, 

But that, they thought, the tender worship wore 

The girl to death; for o'er her eyes and o'er 

Her paling cheek hues like the grave were spread: 

And one at last knew further;—she was dead, 


XCIX. 


‘She died, mad as the winds,—mad as the sea 
Which rages for the beauty of the moon, 

Mad as the poet is whose fancies flee 

Up to the stars to claim some boundless boon, 
Mad as the forest when the tempests tune | 
Their breath to song and shake its leafy pride, 

Yet trembling like its shadows:—So she died. 
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Brought back her mind. She awoke with gentle cry, 
And in the light she loved she wish’d to die:— 
She perished, when ne more she could endure, 


Cc 
She died at rhorning when the gentle streams 


Of day came peering through the far east sky, 


And that same light which wrought her maddening | Hallow’d before it, like a martyr pure. 


dreams, 





She Aetter of Worraccto. 





INTRODUCTION. 


As the following « Letters involves a few particulars o! 
the early life of, the famous Italian novelist, it may be 
as well to state briefly what are and what are not facts. 

Of Giovanni Boccaccio, the great author of the « De- 
cameron,» fittle seems to be known. He was born at 
Certaldo (or Florence), about the year 1313, and when 
he arrived at manhood, was, according to some accounts, 
placed under the law professor Cino de Pistoia. His 
father dying soon after, Boccaccio gave himself up to 
pootry, and stadied also the elassics and the sciences with 
great effect. He himself says, in one of his letters (to 
Petrarch I believe), that he was the means of introduc- 
ing the Greck language into Etruria. 

The circumstance of Boccaccio having led a dissolute 
life at Florence, and having been reproved by a Carthu- 
sian friar, are stated as facts, if I recollect rightly, in 
Mrs Dobson's Life of Petrarch; and that he was inti 
mate with the famous lover of Laura is known to 
The story which I have admitted, of his having been in 
Jove with a lady near Florence, is the fiction of the 
authoress of « Petrarque et Laure:» although he was 
actually attached to a female, whom he celebrates under 
the name of Fiametta, Some persons say that this lady 
was Mary of Arragon (daughter of Robert, King of 
Naples), whom Boccaccio first saw in the church of the 
Cordeliers. Whether this be the absolute fact or not, 1 
leave to others, Jt is sufficient at least for the origin of 
this « Letter,» which the reader will suppose ta be ad- 
dressed to her, ; 
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I 
O rnov, before whose beauty my young spirit 
Hath bowed,—so long oppressed by amorous pain ; 
If F have sold the thoughts which I inherit 
From my free nature, do not thou arraign 
That now, poor slave, 1 bear Love's glittering chain! 
It wears me,—it consumes me; yet J love, 
And that is my reward.—Shall I return 
Into the past, and quench the fires that burn 
Within and hallow me (as some dark grove 
By ever-living lamps is made most pure)?—y 
Can 1 retarn;-—I who have dwelt with Love, 
And fed on passionate dreams? Can | endure 
That tyranny of thought which strips the heart 
Bare of its hope, and gives it—barren truth ?— 


Thou wast the virgin idof of my youth :-— 


Thou wast?—-thon art; and shal! a weak dismay 
OF possible ill lure my weak heart to stray? 
Shall I be told that woman is not true ?— 

‘That Love hath died who was a god of yore?— 
That Fortune is a sea without a shore, 

Where they who venture not have nought to rue!— 
Shall I believe ail this and look on thee?— 

It cannot be,—it may not, if I array 

My mind with faith, as im my better day :— 

So with a bright belief 1 Jook on thee, 

Thou beauty of the South, as on the Sun, 

Who deigns to gild the stave he looks upon. 
Shall nothing but thy shadow fall on me? 


‘T is true I haye not much that can adorn 
Thy conquest,—not in fortune,—not in name ; 
But I may prostrate still the little fame 
Ihave, and even this how wilt not scorn;. 
Thon wilt not, for thine eye is like a morn 
Whereby mert augur of the day to-.come, 

And in thy silence thou wast never dumb; 
So, spirit sweet, will I of thee foretell, 

Thy young voice is a truer oracle 

Than that which in the old Saturnian days 
Sounded at Delos in Apollo's praise, 

And did the tasks of Pagan prophets well; 
And thy white beauty is (for never yet 
Could Nature mould such creature and forges: 
The perfect sou!) assurance unto me 

Of thy unuttered fidelity :— 

Therefore, by yellow Hymen, do I swear 
To make thee my reliance, my sweet care, 
My all of memory, my exiremest hope. 


Fool that I ara, methinks.{ cannet cope- 
With my antagonist ills : the idle shade 
Of joy stalks forth and straight 1 am betray’d. 
Hope has fled far : the Future, which was late 
Dream-bright, is now a calm unaltering Fate; 
And Friendship has usurp'd the name of Love; 
And passion, bright as the fre the Titan stole, 
Has burn’d to its dectine. Do not reprove; 
For still, at times, it flames beyond control, 
And is again the madness of my soul, 


I will not change: or if } wander, soon 
Shall I return, and be as is the moon, 
Who, though she change, returneth, nothing loth, 
And faithful to the beauty of her youth: 
Like her my peerless love shall shine,—yet not 
On altars or in sepulchres, but where 
My faith to thee shall never be forgot: — 
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It shail be holy as the autumnal air, 

And fashion'd into music, and along 

The tides of time be borne, with things as fair, 
4m all the immortality of song. 


Kt shall live unalarm‘d by hint or jest, 
The one great virtue of Boccaccio’s breast:— 
For ’t is not erring wishes, nor the shock 
Of doubts which force the changing man to mock 
Love in his temple,—till he dies of shame, 
But ’t is the laughing lie—the petty blame 
That frets and turns the human‘milk to gall, 
And, though it scarce seem bitter, poisoneth all. 


i 
When last I aw thee—(following in thy train 
Was })—-O would those times might be again! 
They were too happy, sweet! and therefore brief, ° 
And wither'd, like an early budding leaf, 
Which, while its cold associates still are seen 
Flourishing, having lived its age, (in hours!) 
And wasted on the wanton Spring its powers, 
Doth die upon its stem of summer green ; 
Therefore it may not be.—O princely maid! 
When last } saw thee, was not promise made 
That I should tell my story {all} to thee? 
Yes,— we were sitting underneath a tree 
Which shook its odours on the Baian waves. 
Thou must remember it;—We gazed together 
Enchanted by the glassy sea that laves 
The Cape and islands, in that sunny weather 
Seen plainly from the Pausillippo hill. 
Hast thou forgotten how we talk'd of him 
Whose ashes slumber there, holy and stillt 
From which bis name, that never shall grow dim, 
Sprang like a lunar glory, gently driven 
Across the many-colour'd plains of Heaven, 
Until, as stars whose glittering toils are o'er, 
It sank into its place, and moved no more. 


Now, hearken to my story!—When I came 
First to this world, and saw the morning flame 
From the grey East, stecaking the sky with bars 
Of light—(this while the shepherd of the stars, 
Great Lucifer, was husied in the West)— 
Imaginations strange perplex'’d my breast, 
Like ghosts some ancient house untenanted: 
And, after this, pale Learning sow'd her seed 
Within my memory, and I became 
Such as lam. This, and no more, I claim 
From the remembrance of my childish time: 
Yet ’t was so like the period of my prime 
(The interval was nothing,—buried years 
OF boyhood,—idle, full of pains, and fears) 
That the first germ of what may never bloom 
‘Was born, it scems, in me,—a sweet perfume 
Clinging about my bicth, and making still 
Those years seem sage,—not comprehensible 
To me or others; but’t is often so; 

In budding, happiness is likest woe ; 

Great thought is pain until the strengthen’d mind 
Can life it into light: the soul is blind 

Until the suns of years have clear'd away 

The film that hangeth round its wedded clay. 


Then Love came—Love!—How like a star it stream’d 
In infancy upon me,—till | dream’d, 





And ’t was as pure and almost cold a light, 

And led me to the sense of such delight 

As children know not; 60, at last I grew 

‘Enamour'd of beauty and soft pain, 

| And felt mysterious pleasure wander through 

| My heart, and animate my childish brain; 
And thus I rose (for patient still was I 

| And a true worshipper)—to poetry. 


| 


| Thou radiant spirit of the Muses! never 

Will f profane thee with adulterate rhyme: 
Love is thy theme, or Glory. Never, never 

Will I mix up the cavils of my time 

(Things of an instant, which a day disarms 

OF worth) or this my petty state's alarms, 

Or jealousies, or vulgar tricks of need, 

With « peertess Pocsy,»—a poor base breed 

Are they, not children whom the stream of song 
Should clasp in its bright arms, as slow along 

It winds into Etcrnity. The theme 

Whercon my charmed spirit loves to dream 

Is thou,—Queen !—princess of tht sunay throne 
Seated upon the waters, where alone 

The glory of the world is not a name: 

Even in Florence it is not the same; 

Vet here are woods and rivers, and the swell 

; OF hills,—the pastoral mead, and lawny dell : 
But here fives not the Sea:—The ocean waters 
Wander not here, nor lash our sylvan ground, 

j Making immortal noise, nor sound for sound 

} Send back to our mountain echocs when the daughters 
j Of the pine-forests shout in storm and gloom: 
And we have not thy skies, nor thy perfume 
Winging the azure air,—yet through green vales 
| Our Arno runs, and where the slope prevails 
Clings with bright kisses, till the yielding earth 
Gives forth its coloured sweets, a cloudy birth! 


IM. 

Now shall [ pass unto my boyhood !—no: 
It is enough, perhaps, that thou shouldst know 
That time was’mournful to me:—It is gone; 
And manhood like a radiant morning shone, 
And Beauty lit her lamps that T might see 
}Intenser day: Then life was Heaven to me: 
| My soul was perfected by passion,—pure 
As marble ere the Parian pierced the mine 
Wherein the carved Diana lay secure, 
Yet lovely as that shape which is divine 
Though mortal, being born and warm’d to life 
By light as is the rainbow (when the roar 
Of rain hath pass'd), which was but cloud before. 


I loved :—I tell thee thou art not the first 
(Though fairest} of the creatures of my love: 
For early did the floods of passion burst 
| My veins.and overwhelm me,—yet I strove 
Never to tumper with my nature then, 
Nor calf back my desire into the den 
reposed for twenty years ; 
For { liad hope (t was mixed I own with fears) 
That the strong lustre of my love would lead 
My thoughts unto their fountain springs, and feed 
My soul with light:—"T was then { penn’d some tales * 
Whiere Beauty is the bride and her son ever 
The God and master of my poor endeavour. 
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‘0 mistress! thou shale read the tales I have writ, 
For love is there, and reason, and a wit 

Which though it be abandon‘d at its birth, 

And vanish for a time, ahall rise again, 

And in remoter places of this earth < 

Shall be a treasure to great men,’ whose fame 
Shall be commingled with my lasting name, 
Co-heritors of bright Futurity. 

O light of my Renown, I see thee on high! 


This is not vanity: it hath (bright faith!) 
‘Its birth in darkness as the Lightning hath, 
And yet it shall be seen from shore to shore, 
And heralded by spirits who shall soar 
On their own wings and mine unto the sky, 
Supremest poets, who can never di 
For Genius, which looketh like the light 
Js as the earth eternal, awl for aye 
I busy with the brain, and still at night 
Breathes beauty on the poet as he lies 
To thought, and doth submit to be compress'd, 
\ And languisheth or brighteneth as is best;— 
! And 80 is verse conceived which never dies. 





Iv. 

In youth, I read (with Cino) serious law, 
And should have read till now, but that [ saw 
How dull and selfish the civilian’s toil, 
Ne'er ranging from his desk unless to spoil ; 
And then they placed a cowl upon my head ; 
Ill change, and vain! for I was forest-bred, 
And loved to wander in mine infancy, 
And made a young acquaintance with the sky, 
| With rocksand streams, rich fruits and blushing flowers, 
And fed upon the looks of Morning, when 
She parteth with the beauty of the Hours ; 
And so I quitted the most holy mens 
With whom [ herded, and (thus willed my sire) 
T sought fair Florence :—Here I did aspire 
Unto u base renown, and gave my alt 
Of passion to a faithless woman’s thrall. 
Trevell'd; and (with riot and bright wine 
Mad) did nssert that span of life divine, 
And shouted in the stern Carthusian’s ear 
(Who having learn’d his lesson taught me mine), 
« Love is but stavery and Faith a fear.» 
Oshame! for then I knew not Love nor Faith: 
No knowledge of them had I more than hath 
He who is mute, or deaf, or blind from birth, 
Of speech or graceful motion. On the earth 
I lived as doth the hermit, who hath given 
His wisdom here away for hope of Heaven, 
And shut the fountains of his thought with prayer: 
So, misted by a strange voluptuons air, 
I travell'd on in intellectual gloom, 
Forgetting the dull poison in perfume. 
But I awoke :—I saw a face as fair 
As Dian’s,—-or thine own; yet touch’d with care 
And pale, my princess,—though thy cheek is pale; 
And with eyes downcast,—thus do thine prevail; 
Her voice was silver'd,—like my Naples’ queen, 
And her hair braided as thine own hath been, 
When on some lamped feast, solely array’d 
In thy own costly beauty, thou hast stray'd 


} Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher. 





(Like some white creature of the upper air) 
Amongst us, marvelling at sight so fair. 


This girl of whom I tell thee (—she is dead, 

And thou wilt anger not at what is said) 

Lloved as I love thee. Less calm, perhaps, 

Was that regard than the one now which wraps 

My senses in its clear unchanging light ; 

And yet it yielded me most great delight: 

But I was very young, and scarcely knew 

Love’s quick gradations, though it faan’d and flew 

Round and around me, and my heart was fire, 

Until borne onwards by my wing'd desire i 

I traversed Ain Elysiam.— | 
There may be . 

Passion like mine,—~as true, certain more free, 

But never was delight so large as mine 

When I lay panting at Olympia’s feet, 

And she-—she smiled! It was a smile heav'n-sweet,— 

Like Juno’s when by Jove she did recline 

Clasp'd in the Cytherean zone. Y¥ sprung 

Into her arms and there bewilder'd hung 

On her red lip and gazed within her eye, 

Which turn’d and misted when my own was nigh: 

~Wby do f tell thee this?—why, but because 

T love thee, and submit to all the laws 

Which the sweet tyranny of Love lias seal’d, 

And Truth is one,—and lo! I have reveal'd. 


v. 

When first 1 saw her—(young Olympia !) 
She ived not far from Florence. One may stray 
Unto the valley where her cottage stood 
Ona bright morning, be the season good, 
Summer or latest spring. Her dwelling was 
Fenced round by trees which shatter'd the fierce air 
To fragments, pine and oak; and ash was there 
Which leaves its offepring berries to the grass, 
And citron woods that shook out vast perfume, 
And myrtles dowried with their richest bicom. 
There dwelt she, sylvan goddess!—there she first 
Swam on my sight: I thought my heart would burst 
With transport as T saw her float along 
Tow’rds me, and slowly read the carved song 
Which on the oaken rind my knife had writ: 
There was some idle praise, but more of wit 
Nad grown and mingled with that forest verse, 
And I would often with a laugh rehearse 
The song, thinking at times that some weak maid 
Might love such incense if she thither stray'd : 
But J was to be victim: I had gone 
Like an erratic fire upon my course, 
Over the Heaven of beauty, all alone, 
And now | felt Love’s chaste and supreme force 
Press on my very heart, until in pain 
1 utter'd consecrated yows,—in vain, 
—She perish’d in her youth; nor should I now 
Have told thus much, but that upon thy brow 
I saw forgiveness—(‘t was in fancy this) 
And smiles that recognized my vanish’d bliss 
As a thing risen from the grave, and bright 
As ever in the summer of thy sight. 





When pale Olympia died my heavy mind, | 
Grief-smnitten, languished to a deep eclipse ; 

Yet brief, for 1 arose, half sorrow-blind, i 
And on her marble-pale (but lovely) lips 
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Laid the last benediction of true faith, 
And grew an alter’d man, Great misery hath 
A lustre in it, like the clouded moon, 
When, of her darkness unattired soon, 
She streams illuminating land and sea: 
So grief soon cast undasaling light on me; 
T saw the many faults, the many ills, 
The purer pleasures too that haunt sweet life, 
And I determined me to quit the strife 
And fever of rebellious joy, which fills 
The mind with dull oblivion and sad care, 
And scorn of all things here, gracious or fair. 
* 
vi. 

Now will { tell thee how I kiss‘d the air 
OF Naples, and first faced its visions fair,— 
Its blue skies and Palladian palaces 
(Like Eastern dreams),—statues and terraces, 
And columns lustrous with poetic thought; 
AML Gill’d with groups array'd in antique dress, 
(Nymphs and Arcadian shapes, gods, goddesses) 
From base to palmy capital marble-wrought, 
And colonnades of marble, fountain-cool, 
Amonyst whose labyrinthine aisles the breeze 
Roam’'d at its will, and gardens green, and trees. 
Fruited with gotd, and walks of cypresses, 
Where Revel held her reign (a gay misrule) 
Nightly beneath the stars. And there the seas. 
Which wander in and out thy sunny bay, 
Soothe Iechia and the crowned Procida, 
Bright istands, with a thousand harmonies, 
Or answer with rich cries, from ghore to shore, 
The anguish of the great Vesuvian roar, 
‘When that earth-tempest, scattering dust and fire 
From its red heart in torment, doth aspire 
To Heaven, as did an aagel.—Many sights 
I saw, beneath the softest sun that lights 
The Italian world to morning, though thine earth 
‘Was then not teeming with its fiery birth, 
But lay in huge repose, ontatretched far 
Like a giant slain, or sad, or worn with war.— 


But wherefore do I lend to thoughts like these 
My perplex'd soul!—Thy calm-enchaived seas 
Are nothing now: thy purple Appenines 
(Hither they stretch, clothed alt with gloomy pines 
From head to foot) are nothing: Summer now 
Is nought; and Spring is gone; and Winter rears 
His head and shakes the frost-locks on his brow, 
And laughs at by-gone days and perish'd years : 
O days!—yet one is my perpetual care, 

Even now: I cannot lose that day so fair 

(It shineth as a:precious diamond set 

In my poor round of thought) when firet I met 
In the Cordélier chureh, thee,—like a dreatn— 
ation, into light or air 
Dissolying,—chaunting thy melodious theme. 
Ah, peerless princess ! do not thow forget! 





Oh! with what weary steps my feet had trod 
Street, square, and murmuring beech, and garden sod, 
Till harass'd by the languor of the hour, 
I stole for refuge to thy church :—The power 
Of music was awake, and to the wind 
Just stirring, the most solemn organ pined, 


And spoke, and seem‘ in sorrow to complain, 
While, mingling with its mystic tones, a strain 

Of song fell dying from a priestess’ lips,— 

Such song it was (so sweet) as must eclipse 

All sounds for ever, My dull spirit grew 
Brighter—more tranquil; and I paced through 
The stone-cold aisles and touch'd the altar steps: 
There saw I—what?—a vision ! in the depths 

OF holy aspiration lost: Her eye— 

Thine eye—{oh! thine it was) journeying on high 
Amongst the wondrous Heavens, with auch a glance 
As might allure a seraph from his trance 

Of adoration, when the rebel king 

Passes the constellations, and dares fling 
Delusion in the eyes of angels bright. 

I saw thy soft eye wander, like a light 
Starry,—meteorous ; at last it wept 

Rich, happy tears, and midst its lashes slept, — 

T stood—(how often have I told thee this !) 
Enchanted (o a vague oblivious bliss, 

Like one who in a heedless hour hath drank 
Odours Circean, and brain-charmed sank 

Into some sweet futurity of joy :— 

He, waking from his dream, with sore annoy 
Feeleth that still he stands a ching world-born, 
Heart-smitten, self despised, alone, forlorn. 


Yet not thus 1:—for, when my alarm’d heart 
Turn’d like a bird to some magician’s spell, 
Tow’'rd thee,—I saw thee still in beauty dwell 
Before me, with raised eyes,—~silent,—apart, 

As though the sense of song would not depart. 
—At last, a fine and undulating motion, 

Like that of some sea-bloom which with the ocean 
Moveth, surprised thee in thy holy lair, 

And stole thee out in silence, lady fair! 

I saw thee go,—scage touching the cold earth, 
As beautiful as Beauty at her birth, 

Sea-goddess, when from out the foam she sprung 
Full deity, and all the wide world hung 

Mute and in marvel at perfection born. 

I languish while ¥ think of thee: The morn 

Was not more bright, nor balmy eve as soft, 

Nor music heard in dreams wandering aloft : 
Thy cheek outblush'd the sunset, and thy hand— 
O white enchantment! F have read and scann'd 
Its page, and tasted (once) its perfect bliss: — 


Vil. 
Fair creature, pardon! Those were happy days 
(Were not they, princess?) when within thy gaze 
T bask’d as doth a snake beneath the sun : 
— Yet, wherefore, after all that 1 have done 
OF folly, call me like the serpent grey, 
Which hath been wise esteem'd from earliest day ! 
J only on the flowers of thought have hung 
As yet, and I have not the adder’s tongue, 
Nor am I wary as that creature is: 
Yet have I stolen from thee the poor bliss 
Of ignorance, and wedded thy fine mind 
To intellectual shapes and fancies bright, 
And taught thee to look at the dazling light 
Of Truth, which striketh the dull sinner blind, 
We two have read together glorious rhyme 
Which Homer old and his great brothers writ, 
In Attica and Greece, and the world lit 
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With Fame through everlasting thought and time.— 
And we have read my master Petrarch’s lays, 

And fed his learned lamp with words of praise 
Whereat he kindly smiled. Gracious is he 

{Like a good spirit hath he been to me, 

A light in the perilous dark) ; his sou! is fall 

Of all that is wise and great and beautiful, 

And wheresoever, princess, thou shalt go, 

Wear thon his well-lamented songs of woe 

Close to thy soul :—to mine they are a calm; 

A shadow to my passion—(like the palm 

Which hangeth cool above the Indian's brow :) 

A fountain where my brain may bathe its fever: 

A refuge which is sure and tireth never ; 

And to my wounded thought sweet and perpetual balm. 





Would I might call unto thy heart the hours, 
Those pleasant hours, when we roam’d so free, 
Listening and talking by the Naples’ sea ! 

Or gathering from thy father’s gardens flowers 

To braid thy hair on some feast-coming night: 
Oh! still most dear are those gone hours to me; 
Yet dearer those when at the young eve-light, 
Seated familiar near thy cedar-tree, 

We watch'd the coming moon, and saw how she 
Journey'd above us on her sightless track, 

And chased with serene looks the fleecy rack, 

Or smiled as might the huntrese-queen of Heaven 
Floating, attended by her starry court, 

O'er plain and mountain where their shadowy sport, 
Is again reveal'd,—or when all passion-driven, 
Leaving the azure moors she seeks her way 
Through cloud and tempest and the peal’d alarms 
Of thunder, aud the lightaing’s quivering wrath, 
Guided by Love unto the Latmian’s arms.— 

Oh! so wast thou hy love and duty guided, 

And we were ruled by thee ; for each one prided, 
Himself upon obedience,—not in vain, 

For thou wast a virtue without stain, 

A visible perfection shining clear, 

A creature fairer than man worships here. 


—Mammon is worshipp’d here, an idol base; 
And Belial, cozencr (varnish'd round with grace 
And smiling sin)—and the blood-hangry God 
Black Moloch, whose large stain‘d feet have trod. 
Temples down to the dust and holy towers, 

And ravaged the green fields and peasants’ homes, 
And fill'd the river wheresoe’er it roams 

And the great Sea with gore: The forests deep 

He hath cursed, and startled from their innocent sleep 
And cast upon their tops his red rain showers; 

And lie hath killed che oak that stéod for ages 

To bear his slaughters on the ocean wide, 

And he hath torn the books of saints and sages, 

And struck the house oF Science in his pride, 

And drain’d the widow of her refuge tear, 

(The last) and bade the young bride live alone, 

And mock’d the sire’s grey hairs, the orphan's moan:— 
Fierce waa, in whatsoever shape he comes, 

A curse—Bellona-like, or fiery-red, 

Dr like a comet staring kingdoms dead,— 

Or heralded by steeds and stormy drums, 

Blood and the fear of death and pennons flying, 

And close behind the murder'd dead, and dying, 


Tusolent ever,—hateful in all hues 

Figures and mocks and signs wherewith the Muse 
Hath hid him from the execrating world; 
Whether with flashing arms and flags unfurl'd 
He stands outnumbering the thick leaves at noon, 
‘Or sends his trumpets braying at the moon, 

Or runs from rank to rank, like courage caught 
From victors grey by those who never fought :— 


But thou-—O princess! thou wast born to save 
The frail world from oblivion. Thou didst give 
A light more lovely than did ever live 

On earth or the wide waters, or in air, 

Or such as are upon the blue sky lying, 

To lift low passion from, its brute despair, 

And save the poetry of love from dying. 


I thought that beauty was a fable, framed 
To enchant the soul of boyhood into day, 
Lest it should lie in stumbers dark alway: 

I thought thatdife would such cllain'd dreams dissever:; 
But thou didst shine upon me:—I was shamed 

And struck to adoration dumb, for ever. 

Thou wonder of the earth! fable or dream 

Never entranced like thee: no thought, nor theme, 
Vision however wild nor loneliest mood, 
Imagination, with her airy brood 

Of spirits that go mad beyond the stars 

(But here are chain’d and fettered by the bars 

OF carthly things too palpable)—e'en She 

Cannot from out her empire wide and free 

Call up a beauty beautiful like mine-— 

T kiss thee from the distance, Queen divine! 





VI. 

‘Why did I lose thee?—Wherefore was J sent 
(Gently, ‘t is true) away to banishment, 
With such a passion clinging to my soul?— 
T cannot tell thee half its huge control, 
Its fiery folly,—its so proud despair, 
Its scorn,—aye of itself; nay, scorn of thee! 
Dost thou not marvel how such things should bet 
They were; but fam well—and yet not thine! 


~—And thou hast pass'd from me!—Do I repine?— 
Vask my heart in vain ;—it answereth not. 

My soul hath but one sight :—it looks alone 

Into the future, and the past which shone 

So bright is now (save some few dreams) forgot. 
—A change now as I write is happening, 

My mind doth re-assume its strength, and fling 
Away Hate, Envy, BMelancholy,—blind 

Errors which hung like clouds upon my mind, 
And now I stand strong and with new-born power 
Array'd fit champion for a darker hour: 

My sight is piercing bright; my reason free, 
Unfetter'd, even by love for thee. 


Yet often, methinks, as I lie pondering 
Under the evening boughs at sunset pale, 
I hear thee,—like that strange voice wandering 
Amongst the vernal thickets, ere winds bring 
Perfume from roses or across the vale 
Enchantments come from the lost nightingale, 
Before the morn-fed lark her matin weaves, 
Or the thrush whistles, or the stock-dove grieves, 
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T hear thee,—sweeter than all sounds that be; 
I see thee, too, waving along :—I see 

Thy black Italian glances, and they flash 
Amorous delight upon me, till I dash 

My burning forehead in the fringed stream, 
And then I find thee (what thou art)—a dream ! 
This frets me, shakes me ; but at last I rise 
Emboldened by the pain, and through the skies 
All starcy tracking my sublunar way, 
Utter,—-as pocts used when Pindus lay 

Open to Heavenly ears, and verse was strong 
With fate and peril,—some prophetic song.— 


CONCLUSION. 
Farewell !—The bars which hang around our prison 
Are nigh dissolved : The sun hath set and risen 
Again, and flung new morning on my world. 
‘The aspect of the future is all wonder : 
Innocuons lightnings, unallied to thunder, 
Are every where in sport lustrously hurl'd, 


A Vision of the Deep, of Earth and Heavem, 

Is opened on me,—and my sight is driven 

Amonyst the tombs and towers of men to be: 
Eternity flows back with all her fountains, 

And scythed Time lays bare the horizon mountains, 
That hide the world to come even from thee. 


I sce a Paradise where peerless flowers 

Laugh in perpetual light, and crystal bowers 
Fashian'd for lovers, whispers always sweet; 
And rich pavilions by the green woods shaded, 
And airy shapes whose bows are violet-braided, 
And forest walks trodden by delicate feet. 


I see the lion and the lamb together, 

The white dove hiding by the falcon’s feather, 
And the fierce vulture near his victim lie: 

I see the peasant and the prince adorning 
Equality and peace: J hear the warning 

Of Earth, loud-telling het faturity. 


I see the Deep, and ’midst its caverns hoary, 
Gold, helmets, statues, famous once in story, 
And jewels brighter than in Ormus’ mine : 

1 see the shadows of the Deep (its daughters) 

Floating afar amongst the azure waters, 

Or streaming by my eyes in dance divine. 


And in the air I see illustrious treasures 

(On summits higher than the eagle measures) 
Of amethystine light, und rainbow shapes; 
And voices touch my ear, like running rivers 
‘When first the Spirit of the Spring delivers 
The world, and Winter like a dream escapes. 


And now, a cloud, so vast no thought may span it, 
Comes travelling on, and—as when some huge planet 
Doth deluge the next orb with black eclipse, 

It overshadoweth the world: Its hour 

Is come—is gone, like the wild Bacchant's power, 
Who dies with the bright frenzy on her lips.— 


—TT is past:—and the wide scenes are gone for ever: 
The past like some slow-fading lamp doth quiver : 
And in the present only doth my soul 

Live, like a spicit,—by the tempest shaken, 

Yet full of that bright strength that shall awaken 
The world from error, and its blind control.— 


Farewell !~ Ever the same, thy friend, thy lover, 
Roccaccio liveth. Though the wide world over 
Fate shall exile him, yet no change shall bend 
His courage, or resolving firmly taken : 

But, though by every friend and hope forsaken, 
Still shall Boccaccio be thy hope, thy friend. 


Thy home lies far away: but every feature 
OF thy soft beauty, thou imperial creature, 
Within my heart of hearts will 1 retain: 
Thy fortunes and mine own are far divided ; 
Thine to a throned chair, by duty guided, 
Shines fair—~—Away, unto the sunny Spain! 


Perhaps, with somewhat of my old emotion, 

My eye may glance at times across the ocean, 

And through the cloud-fed billows when they flec 
To Heavn, and through the phantom-peopled ether, 
I may behold thee still,—wandering hither 

An exile from thy olive shores,~-to me. 


And should { see thee on the amorous waters 
Treading with white feet bare, as once the daughters 
OF wing’d magicians could by some fine spell, 

Til clasp thee, beauty of the world!—though madness 
Rain down, or dazzling death, or endless sadness 
Cling like remorse to me.—Farewell, farewell !— 





Che Fall of Saturn; 


A VISION. 


THIS POEM 18 INSCRIBED TO CHARLES LAMB BY HIS ADMIRER AND SINCERE FAJEND 


THE AUTHOR. 


oo 


Goop Friend ! whose spirit, like an Aprit day, 

Is full of ehange,—bright flashes and some rain, 
Fantastic, gay,—yet gentle more than gay, 

‘And rich and deep as is the populous main, 
Take—(if thou wilt)—my song. I build my fame 
Beneath the shadow of thy rising name 

(Which shall not pass away while wit shall be), 
Proud to associate my verse with thee. 


THE FALL OF SATURN. 
A VISION. 





1 przam—I dream—I dream— 

Of shadow and light,—of pleasure and pain, * 
Of Heaven,—of Hell.—And visions seem 

Streaming for ever athwart my brain. 
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The present is here, and the past chat fled 

So quick, is returned with its buried dead, 
And the future hath bared its scrolls of fame, 
And I sce the «1s» and the «was+ the same, 
In spirit alike, but changed in name. 

T see the phaatams of Earth and Air, 

A thousand are foul where one is fair 

(But that « ones is divine, and her blue eyes calm 
Are shadow'd by leaves of the branching palm), 
And E hear the yells of a million more, < 

Whose sins are ail written in stripes and gore:-— 
There 's one who the gem of his best friend stole,— 
And a King balf-hid in a beggar's soul, 

And a Poet who lied for his earthly good, 

And a Woman of glass, and a God of wood. 
(Wrapped round like the idot-heast that treads 
With murderous scorn on the Hindoos' heads}, 


T sec a Palace—enormous—bright, “ 
Studded with stars like an August night; 

The pillars that prop it are based below, 

But whence they come or whither they go 

Who, with an eye like ours, shall know ?— 

‘The shafts are embossed and golden, and graven 
With letters of Earth and Hell and Heaven 

{A terrible mixture,—like the speech 

OF the Sea when it bursts on a stormy beach): 
There are discord —melody—music,—hung 

Like beads on a rosary oddly steung, 

And words of a mighty forgotten tongue:— 

There are lessons to curse and a few to bless, 

And riddles beyond the Sphinx’s ;uess ; 

And folly, and passion, and proud despair, 

And all moods of the mind are sculptured there: 
—The shafts aro of gold, and they run so high 
That they pierce the floors of the far blue sky, 

And a million of creatures, whose size is a span 
Climb round and around them, and each is—man: 
All toil, some rise, some hang in the air, 

And some fall with a shrick in a terrible lair, 
Which yawns like the pit of the dama’d, or a cave 
Where the brutes of the wilderness Jiunger and rave. 
Fierce flames are up-rising, and rain is lescending, 
And o'er all the clond-black Heaven is bending, 
And the insotent winds are loosed from their éen, 
To hiss their scorn in the cars of the men, 

Who drop like leaves, when but few do hang 

On the blight-amitten boughs:—TIlark! a trampet rang 
Through my brain; and, behold, all the pillars erack, 
And the star-studded palace is gone to rack: 

It totters—it falls—with a human scream 

Like the whirlwind’s cry.—'T is—an empty dream. 








A dream ?—what is it—a birth or death 

Of thought?—'T is whatever the poet saith: 

A figure (a prophecy) dark or dumb, 

Yet breathing a tale of the vast « to comes— 

A fable,—a fact,—a cloud unfarl'd 

From all that was done in the last good world, 
And in truth as alarming as Plato's fear 

(Or hope) of that mighty embracing year, 
Within whose perilous grasp old Time 

Should return, pull’d back by his locks sublime, 
‘And the Earth should gape, and the urns spice-fed, 
Should give up (just as they were) the dead. 








I dream—tI dream—I dream :— 

A waking fancy now becomes my theme. 
I dream of pleasures old, 
And of the age of gold; 

When every river ran a happy stream ; 


Before « The Syrian» raged: 
Before red wars were waged ; 

Before a hero fought or Fame was born; 
Before the stars were shamed, 
Or men each other blamed 

For deeds the frowning night beheld in scorn. 


And now—T see as in some magic glass 
Radiant enchantments:—First, far streaming bright, 
Dazzling the shining earth with looks of light, 
A figure tike a God: He scems to pass 
From Heaven to Heaven, and from star to star, 
Till ail the depths and darkened worlds afar 
Rise up apparell'd in his joyful ray; 
And wheresoe'er lhe treads 
Pale planets rear their heads, 
And wheresoe'er he amileth—lo!’t is day. 


But on what lonely mountain bare and old 
Sittst thou beyond the sun,—paternal king? 
Why ook’st thou, with large eyes so blank and cold, 
As though the eternal year were on the wing? 
Why at thy feet are they, the Titan brood, 
Like brown feaves of the autuinn strew'd? 
In mute enormous anguish lo! they lie:— 
No wind nor sullen sound 
That shakes the barren yround 
Can stir them from their ance. Awake or die! 
The sun now blazes overhead: Below, 
A river fill’d with ruin and half hid, 
But terrible as Ocean at his flow, 
Rushes along ~Patace and pyramid 
Grey with the spoils of years, arid mighty towers 
That cost the Titans (all) a thousand hours 
Of toil to build them to the cloudy Heaven, 
Are rent, and tumble in the stream, 
With their dark masters, while a scream 
Runs throngh the earth, xs though its inmost heart was 
riven. 


And thou—Imperial terror!—Eldest-born! 
Hoary Saturnus!—thou whom Heaven and Earth 
Flung from their rich embrace, a8 the dim morn 
Sprang from the grave of night, a mingled birth, 
Haif light, half darkness, yet like both sublime,— 
Awake! Arise! Else shalt thou, ancient Time, 
Father of many years, be swept away, 

And no bright record left 

That the young wortd wept 
When thou, the Patriarch, sank before usurping day! 





He falls, he falls; Wis ancient reign is over : 
And on his neck a golden chain is laid, 
And on his eye an eye 

Darts like the blinding sun; and in his ears 
Sounds like the morn, terrible harmonies, 
Raye, as the ocean rages 

Beneath the eclipsing moon. 
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| Silence is gone: and Night, 
Glittering with terror, for the first time bares 
Her star-bewilder'd face, and strangely emiles ; 
And the winds laugh aloud; and every pore 
Of the blue air, stung with a radiant life, 
Drops sweets; and nodding forests lose their gloom; 
And twilight caves are shining, 
Set round with splendours like the set of suns: 
And Music (which had perish’d) is born again; 
And like a bird new-waken'd in the night 
Uttereth her fiquid notes, from spangled streams. 
And fountains,—till the leaves are touch’d to tears; 
And every valley sinks writhing with joy; 
And every hill aspires, 
Ambitious to behold a new-born God. 


Saturn alone (Heaven's king and Earth's) with scorn 
Looks on the time; and with impetuous strength 
Tears his harmonious bonds and golden chains, ; 
And spurning, with a shout, the obsequious ground, 
Invades the shrinking air. 

—He rises, like a ruin, 

Loosen'd by earthquakes from its deep foundations, 
And hung in the days of plague 

O'er some bad city, whose wide streets are thronged 
With millions, stained with death, yet fearing woc. 
How, if he so descend 1—~ 

He springs,—he rises : 

His course is like the comet's, fierce and bright :— 
So the death-hunted serpent, crowned with wrongs, 
Springs from the reeds of Nile :~So that vast snake 
Strong as a tempest, that lays waste whole lands, 
Darts, like a wrath, from out his Asian haunts, 

And gripes the groaning lion till he dies. 


He rushes through the air: the sullen air 

Avoids him, and his wings, out-spread in vain, 

Flap on the void, Hix strength departs :—he falls. — 
As some brave swimmer whom the waves o'ermatch 
Looks far to tand—in vain, 

So doth the aged Saturn’s starting eye 

Glare on the faithless sky its red reproach, 

Its firet,—its last. The fiery Pheebus 

Sheds all his ire on that unshelter’d brain. 

He falls; and not a voice 

From Earth or Heaven is heard to speak for him : 
No tears (though false) are shed : no heart is touch’d 
With human anguish for a God dethroned. 


He falls,—he falls—he falls, 

‘Ten thousand fathoms down, 

And the dusky crown 

Is stripped for ever from his kingly brow. 
His eon !—His son is King! 

Hark !—the Heavens ring: 

Jove is elected Lord of life and woe : 

His thunders speak ; his lightnings come and go : 
His pomps are all around ; 

Bright light and mighty sound 

Attend him, and his radiant armies flow 
Like rivers round the throne; - 

He 1s Gop ALong. 


And where is Saturn?—On what silent shore 
Doth he lament his wrongs and old exile? 
In what dull woods whereon no Summers smile, 
And all the Springs (if any were) are o'er? 








Where autumn and her bounty are not known ; 
‘Where Winter pineth for his icy crown, 

And the long ycar, breathing one endless sigh, 
Stripped of the seasons hath not learned to die!— 


~~Saturn the king is gone :—perhaps in vain 
He howieth to the heedless winds his pain, 
No matter :—Such great end 
Is surely worth a friend : 
The Father falls,—but, lool 


© Saturn, fallen king! 

Older than the firmament :—Before the Sun, 
Before the Moon, before the glittering Stars 
Thou wast;~—and art thou gone!— 





he Son doth reign! 





Oh! could I with my verse 

Stay thy chained ruin, 

Straight J would rehearse, 

Though my own undoing 

Followed, as the night 

Followeth the bier of the pale twilight. 





But, ah! in vain, in vain! 
Down-smitten by the sun's 
Rays, immortal pain 

‘Through thy furrows rans, 
Like the fierce quick lightning, 
When the storm is brightening. 









And tears, as from huge fountains 
Where the Sea is nursed, 
Spring,—and lo! the mountains, 
Moan until they burst : 

The great throne that bore thee 
Shrinks to dust before thee. 


Every thing that «was» 
Pines its life away ; 

So shall all things pass 
Which have birth to-day : 
What is joy or sorrow 
But—To-day--To-morrow? 


Life shall re-assume 
Mts peculiar birth : 
Though it seek the tomb 
It shail seck the earth 
Again; and like a star, 
Or as angels are, 
Winged with etherial beauty fair and Free, 
Shall through finer regions flee, 
More bright, more soft, more green, 
Than ever here were seen 
In Tempe’s valley or Idalian groves ; 
Yet there the Cretan doves 
Sang to the silent branches without fear, 
And not a voice was near 
Save hers who for the hoy Narcissus sighed, 
And, too much loving, died. 


Love in etherial light cannot outrave 

Tes strength, nor perish from excess of scorn: 
But, like the zephyr 1o the wild sea-wave,— 

Like echo to sweet music,—like the morn, 
Whose pearl-bright sorrow doth the leaves adorn, 
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It giveth strength and grace. Its boundless range 

Is all the blue dominion of the sky; 

Jt cannot pass away; it cannot change; 

But like the perfumed ether spreads its power 

O'er the celestial vales and azure hills, 

And with immaculate passion stirs and fills 

All hearts, while Beauty—the eternal dower 

Of Heaven, grows brighter still through each transcendant 
hour, 


Mere, on this dusty earth, perhaps the Spirit 

Of Love may droop, or soil its radiant wings : 
Perhaps a—something it may chance inherit 
Of what is around :—and yet the bird that sings 
In prison learneth a melodious strain, 

And often its sweetest song is born of pain. 

So, in the land of sorrows, Love may shine, 
Through clouds—through tears perhaps, yet still 
Divine as beauty—as the light of truth, 

And fed with passion and immortal youth, 
And music, like some white enchanted bird 

In old times on Arabian waters heard. 

Oh! then Imagination was a God, 

And on the world with radiant steps he trod, 
And every leaf he touch’d, and every hue 

Ite glanced on became bright, and all was trac: 
And stillas soft as fable, Nature sings 

Still in the shadowy woods and haunted springs: 
And birds at break of morn still wake the sun, 

And some (more sweet) still chaant when day is done: 
And some the night-wind witch with amorous sighs: 
Only the swan is mute—unitil it dies, 








—No more—no more—no more. 

The hour of dream is o'er; 

And troubles of the world bloom out anew; 
But youth--and sunny day— 

And beauty—where are they ?— 

‘The earth has lost its green ; the sky is blue. 


No more with pastoral pipe 
Shall I, when the year is ripe 

(Falling in golden showers, and odorous drops 
Tted as the rnby's tight), 

Solace the pale twilight:— 

Alas! the melancholy music stops. 


Tn vain the reed is blown: 

No sorrow save her own, 

The watery Syrinx will allow to rise ; 
But,—as though Pan still wooed, 

And she again (pursued) 

Fled o'er the amorous shallows,—so she sighs. 


She sighs—like winds at eve, 
Like lovers’ tongues that grieve, 

Like tones—oh! never to be heard again, 
Like voices from the sea 

Where the sea-maids bg, ' 
Like aught of pleasure with a touch of pain. 


A more melodious tune 

Never beneath the moon 

Was utter'd, since the Delphian girls were young, 
And the chaste Dian, bright 

With beauty and delight, 

Lay listening on the mountains, while they sung. 


A more entrancing song’ 

Was never borne along 

The ethereal sky, when at grey opening morn 
The fiery horses rise, 

Like victors from the skies, 

Trampling the stars away till day is hora.— 


—Alas!—no more may I, 

Pale Syrinx, sigh for sigh 

Give thee :--Complaining not my song J cease.— 
—A spirit came and led 

My soul amongst the dead, 

And vanish'd. What is left,—but silence-—peace? 





Che Genealogists; 
A FRAGMENT. 





TO THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 





My pear Stir, 

I orrax this fragment to you, partly because you are 
alover of the mirthfal, as well as of the serious; but 
principally because Iam anxious to incite you, by this 
open acknowledgment of your rare poetical powers, to 
exercise them for the gratification of the public. 

would not be thought forward in thus becoming 
the herald of your reputation; but ¥ am nevertheless 
Acsirous of saying (what ¥ have never before said to you) 
that, believing your poetical faculty to be equal to very 
high accomplishment, I shall venture, in case you enrol 
your name amongst the living poets, to look forward 
with confidence to your complete success. 

Yam very sincerely yours, 
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A FRAGMENT, 


Two China-men, some thousand years ago, 

Lived by, on, at, or near the Yellow River: 

‘The name of one was Phang, and t other Foh, 

And both (but ‘t was in China) were deem’d clever : 

Some said, indeed, that Phang was rather slow, 

Yet sure to do his best in each endeavour: 

Others averr'd that Fob was like the sun, 

(Not bright, but quick)—you wish’d 1—your. wish was 
done. 
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Il. 
Now, Phang—(the slow man)—was by taste and trade 
A joiner, making chairs, stools, tools, and all 
Those things; and Foh an artist, ready made, 
Who painted doors and pictures, great and small, 
Signs, symbols, likenesses, both man and maid, 
Making the crooked straight, the little talt: 
He painted quick, and cheap, and didn’t cozen, 
And always gave in thirteen to the dozen. 


MI. 
Phang had an only child,-a youth—a son; 
Not like the Chinese things we see in town, 
Poor wandering drones, on whom a frightful sun 
Has cast its common kitchen colours down ; 
But slim, genteel, though mot averse to fun, 
And o’er his back a tail hung half-way down, 
He was a beau, in short; his face was fair, 
And quite uncopper'd, whigh is curious there. 


WV. 
Copper ’s an odious colour—for a face : 
It courts (but never answers) observation ; 
Though I can 't say that it retlects disgrace, 
As is supposed by some more serious nation : 
Jonfy mean, one might supply its place 
Guiting our age, of course, or the occasion) 
‘With white or carmine, or some other hue, 
Pink, brown, or anything, in short,—bat blue. 


v. 
Blae—but I must not wander from my track: 
I left off with, 1 think, Phang’s « only child,» 
A hero with a tail half down his back, 
At which the ladies of is country smiled, 
Sigh’d, furl’d their fans, unfurl’d, and made’em crack :— 
(The pretty souls are easily beguiled : 
A tail in China, and a sash and sabre 
Here, save young gentlemen a world of labour.) 


VI. 
The name of this Adonis was—but reader, 
You must not think the East and West the same: 
There Love is led, and here he is a leader; 
Here beanty is a boast, and there a blame; 
Jn England with warm sighs, wild words we feed her; 
In China they prefer her cold and tame. 
By this 1 mean to say—the Chinese notion 
Differs from ours on this side of the ocean. 


VII. 
The name of this Adonis was—Chang-ho, 
Only sixteen, yet he was quite a man: 

He loved the daughter of the painter Foh, 
And talk’d—(that is, as well as dan 
Their talk at best is trashy, and below 

Man's level,—reaching but the blockhead’s span)— 
He talk’d as lover should who love discloses, 
Likening her meck to snow, her lips to roses. 


VIL. 
They met in secret? Through the azure hours 
OF night they changed soft vows and kisses ewect; 
And swore by all the heavenly (Chinese) powers, 
They would, upon the Feast of Lanthorns, meet :— 
(Their lanthorns, by the bye, are not like ours, 
But made of paper, oil’d, and very neat: 
‘The feast is like our holy annual dinners, 
Frequented equally by saints and sinners.) 





can; 





1X. 

They met upon the Feast of Lanthorns,—pale 

As possible (in China) looked the maid: 

Chang-ho, in yellow boots and plaited tail, 

Met her, half-fond and more than half afraid. 

The lady who came first began to rait 

{And ladies, as we well Know, can upbraid): 

On which Chang-ho swore out, by Fam and Foam! 4 
He wished to Gad, that he had stayed at home. 


x. 


This led to some discussio: ‘How it ended 

Uleave all folks who know the sex to guess. 

He kissed her,—once; she vowed she was offended : 
Another,—she was angry still,—but less, 

He then said that he loved; but, if she blended 
Such acids with her sweets, why she must bless 
Some happier man—(Our phrases are erratie— 
Erroneous I should say—when we ‘re emphatic.) 


XL 
—They met upon the Feast of Lanthorns. 
In thy dominion are not lovers’ eyes 
Enongh to guide them ?—Can they elsewhere rove 
Save to each other’s arms?—Old sacrifice! 
(OF time and lanthorns) is not Heaven above 
"Shamed of its lustre by thy lights and lics,—- 
Thy scandals,—wonderings,—about Fum and Ho, 
And all thy stupid wooden kings below!— 

f XH. 
I hate alt folly,—-fuss: I hate pretence 
"Bout « honour,» « heart,» and « gentlemen,» and « sta 
tion,» — 
And all that sort of thing. I hate that men’s 
Poor nouglits should thus be thrust on observation :—~ 
For me, I don't believe "“em—(no offence !) 
Better a bit for all such protestation. 
{ chink that men are bad, and women good, 
And botl—I mean in China, made of wood. 
XII. 

Though here I may he wrong: the wood may be 
But in the head; the body may be pliant, 
And flesh,—it must be so, and pretty free, 
Else how could Chinese fawycr round jis client 
Twist (while a ducat’s there) his gripe, and be 
Like Hercules about the carth-born giant? 
How could-they dye cups,—saucers,—or paint stucco? 
Or pick our sailors’ pockets of tobacco? 


XIV, 
Yet now my logic’s bad:—the thing is plain :-— 
f’ve drawn a false conclusiop—T confess it. 
This owning costs me to be sure some pain; 
Though none perhaps but-modest men would gucss-it; 
And yet the fault of which I here complain, 
Might have been hidden, had ¥ chose to dress it 
In looser words, and made a large conclusion ;— 
Bur I forgot the thing in my confusion. 


XY. 
But to return ;—and, now I think on’t, E 
Mave quite forgotten to deseribe the lady: 





Love! 








j Her name was Fohi, a brunette, and nigh 


A black; her eyelashes were long and shady ; 

And ‘neath them did she peer-~prim, shrewish, sly:— 
And did Chang-ho know this!—Why I'm afraid lie 
Did not: for Fohi scemed as she had twice his 

Small stock of virtue, but without his vices. 
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XVL 
Her little feet, were cabin’d and confined 
In swathes of linen, fine, and white, and thin; 
And ag her feet were prison’d 86 her mind, 
Hier studies ending where our girls’ begin. 
She knew a few words, such as « Men,» « Mankind,» 
+« Love,» « beauty,» « tea,» « toys,* « virtue,» «woman,» 
«sini 
But nothing more. Her books were human faces : 
She read, and put them in their proper places. 


' Midst others came Chang-ho’s—a blank ; without 
A single letter upon any page: 
And why ’t was ever made might cause some doubt. 
I certainly might guess;—I might engage 
To give the depth, perhaps, of any lout, 
Beau, beast, or blockhead, with unerring guage: 
But after all '¢ would be like some disaster 
Of birth, or wood-cut by a German master. 
XVII. 
, And what is that?—what’s any night-mare worth, 


Except by Fuselit—A leg of veal, - 


A ham, a pig, a pudding (‘neath the girth) 

Such things, and better, to our sleep reveal : 
Some are of hell; ’t is said, and some of earth, 
And some are like—(for why should I conceal 
The fact?)—our friends; who ride us in the dark, 
And spur us through the diy with some remark. 


XIX, 

Whate'er Chang-ho and Fohi were, is not 
| Our task, They loved—or thought—or said they did ; 
They kissed, and swore to share each other's lot, 
An do whatever not their parents bid: 
They vowed they would n’t have a secret thought, 
And then, as usual, all their secrets hid. 
In fine, Chang-ho declared he'd manage so 
As soon to get the full consent from Foh. 


XX. 

But Foh, though wild and hasty in some things, 
Thought much of birth, as we shall perceive soon 
(Like German barons, or dull Spanish kings, 
Who think that high birth is a heavenly boon:) 

nd—for some folly to the wisest clings— 
Traced, as he said, his fathers to the moon; 
And much of her briglit madness could one trace, 
Though really not ber beauty, in his face. 


XXI. 
Foh's face was large, coarse, hard, and squarely cut; 
{lis red-brown cheeks like pears that housewives bake; 
And through his brow a wrinkle like a rut 
Ran, and bencath, two eyes—like what the snake 
| Shows when its prey is near, half-ope, half-shut, 
Twinkled,—or like a young star just awake: 
Uis ears were wide: his heard was long: His tail ! 
; But no—I won't attempt it—I must fail. 


XX, 
1’! paint his miod—his soul ; for ¥ suppose 
They have those things in China as in Britain. 
They ’ve eyes, ears, mouth, and sometling like a nose, 
And a language bigger than was ever written ; 
p Whether it has much wisdom in ‘t, God knows! 
| Or freedom,—for no poor wretch eer was smitten 
p 











Snough to Jearn :—We ‘ll grant ’em wise and free; 
Although ¥ chiefly know them by—their tea. 


XXU 
His mind was like a windmill; round and round 
Tt went—and went—and went, from day to day, 
‘And never reached the sky nor touched the ground, 
Bur folly-blown was toss'd about, mid-way, 
Or else amid a cloud of projects hound: 
And so hic lived,-(aot wisely, by the way,)— 
A bubble, or a blow-ball,—fashion,—fame, 
So they were idle all, were all the same. 


XXIV. 
Constant to nothing but the moon, and then 
Tracking her course—« hisn course I should say, rather, 
For Foh believed the planets all were men, 
And that the moon, in fact, was his own father, 
Although but little of the « where» and « when» 
Could possibly be known, by which to gather 
So strange a notion,—(but F before said 
That he had curious notions on that head.) 


XX, 
—-Thou huntress, who upon cernlean plains 
Followest the stars, and with cold arrows brights 
Dost pierce the green earth though it ne’er complains, 
Because it worshippeth thy heauty. Night! 
See how a beggar, here, thy sex armigns, 








Are all the poets wrong, andl he aright? 
Sweet Dian, art thou wrong’d by painter Folt? 
Give mea speedy answer ;—« yess or « no ty— 


XXVE. 
These joddesses in truth are somewhat odd :— 
[ waited for an answer full a minute. 
I’ve half a mind to ask her brother god: 
Ile has an ear, if L could hope to win it, 
I’m told some poets in his house have trod: 
T wonder whether there's a parlour in it— 
I wonder where he dines,—I wonder whether > 
He sits or stands,—or eats and drinks together : 


XXXVI. 
I wonder—no:; 1’ll wonder nothing more 
At aught above the moon or aught chat 's under ; 
Unless it be, standing on some wild shore, 
To mark the curling billows burst in thuader, 
Or hear the burning mountain howl and roar 
As though *t would split its own fierce heart asunder, 
While far below the ashes crack and burn, 
Precisely where you came,—and must return. 
XXVUML 
That trembling of the ground beneath one’s feet, 
As though ‘t would swallow all in its red fury, 
Is terrible; 't would stretch a nerve of steel, 
To be thus buried without judge or jury: 
The thing is not fictitious, Sir, but real, 
A truth, a fact, and this I do assure you: 
Flevnt it (for ] own I’m no unraveller 
Of Nature's seerets) from a friend—a traveller. 


XXIX. 
This traveller (whom I know, and know no coward) 
A short time since went up the flaming cone, 
O'er dust, and lava rocks, and rivers dower'd 
With death, and on the summit lay alone 





} Midst the black ashes, whilst the crater shower'd 


Its wrath, and there he heard the mountain groan, 
And bellow like a creature rack’d with pain, 
And sigh and moan like one who grit in vain. 
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XXX. 
Oh! that Vesuvian beast—whose mouth is full 
OF fire, whose breath is like the furnace blast; 
What was the Iian horse, or what the bull 

(The brazen horror} that Perillus cast; 

What is the kraken’s plash, or the strange dull 
Cry of the crocodile when Nile has past 

By with his floods and left his slimy veins 

Bare to the—thing (what is it?) that complains ! 


XXXL 
It utters its red shouts, and ail the shores 
And hills and plains—the valleys—the tost ocean, 
Shake like a wild stag when the lion roars; 
And mighty forests totter in their emotion : 
The shuddering billow lifts its head and pours 
lis white strength out,—as though it had no notion 
Whither it went, nor care :—the vast noise drowns 
The laugh of cities, and the strife of towns. 


XXX. 
Slowly and slowly a bright river runs 
Down the dark mountain's side, and takes its way— 
Companion'd by quick shocks like minute-guns, 
To where a little village lies,—or tay, 
Tul at the last, light like a thousand suns 
Singes the wind, and bursts abroad like day 
Trebled, thrice trebled—a hundred times—In brief 
Beyond all calculation or belief. 


XXXII. 
And still the river runs, and still the ground 
Shakes as in travail; and the vineyard leaves 
Grow black and wither with a crackling sound, 
And here and there some cottage upward heaves 
Itself and falls: and nought is heard around 
But cries of women, and the curse of thieves, 
Who amidst plagues and earthquakes always plunder. 
(low they can pilfer then to me 's a wonder!) 


XXXIV, 
Hark ! to those noises,—like the rush of cars 
And lashing thongs, and counties rattling wheels, 
As though deep earth were shook by ruinous wars 
Within, while every flaring blast reveals 
Bubbles all o'er the sea as thick as stars, 
And wide rent chasms yawn till the sick sense reels, 
And rivers are suck’d in, and marshes rise,— 
And still the cloudless bluc is in the skies, 


XXXY. 
But now Ocean begins to roar :—Its deeps 
(Hitherto hid) are open’d, and tight fills 
The caverns where the lazy sea-horse sleeps, 
Who startled from his trance comes up and swills 
Enormous waves in fear,—the dolphin leaps 
Out of his element, and from the hills 
The beasts ran howling, while the darken'd sun 
Frowns as though Eagh had lost and Heli had won. 


XXXVI. 
—And still the river runs. At last it stops, 
Huddled and mass'd, against some fence or wall, 
Piling its strength until the ruin drops, 
And then another, and then others fall, 
Then gardens, houses, trees, the blushing crops 
O€ grapes, and corn; for nothing seems to pall 
The appetite of fire, until it hies 
Jnto the hissing sea,—and there it dies. 








XXXVIL 
But to resume—for really after all it 
Will never do and cannot be defended, 
This—this digressing, or whate'er you call it, 
Where foreign stuff with homespun thus is blended; 
There may, and will, and must, some ifl befall it; 
Unless the system be soon dropp'd and ended: 
If it go on there'll soon be (there the bore is) 
No middle, and what's worse, no end to stories. 


XXXVI. 
So to resume—O beauty! O the light, 
‘The love of women when they ‘re trnc—and young! 
Their smile’s like morning and their eyes like night! 
And that ambrosian bloom about them Sung, 
Rich as a rosy sunset, when the light 
Is passing, and the vesper bell has rang 
*Mongst the white Alps !—(the hue I mean is rose, 
A blush—but pink, as every body knows.) 


XXXIX. 
What is there like sweet women ?—like their bloom, 
Their necks, ontshaming the white dove's in whitenes 
Theie small words hallow'd by sach fine perfume, 
And their eyes flashing forth such fearful brightness 
As might the heaviest blockhead well illume, 

And make him tread like Zephyr in his lightness, 
Their look, their lips, their clasp—Oh ! thrilling touch 
Soft as—but really, I shall say too much, 


XL. 
So I'll return to Fol :—Well, Fol was proud : 
Not of his pallets, nor his paintings, no : 
Such pride was poor, he said,—(‘This was aloud, 
And therefore somewhat odd that I should hoow, 
For secrets are the things to catch the crowd, 
And a whisper travels miles where nought would go, 
Save but a lie :—~that beats it by some perches : 
I’ve heard it tried in playhouses and churches). 


XE 

Yes, he was prond :—« My only danghter,» said he, 
+ My Fohi, my sweet darling,» (here he wept) 
«T hope to Ho» (which means to Gad) «you ‘re steady 
For if not,—and some tales have hither crept,— 
Your friends have whispered—yes, | know they're read 
that had better slept— 
, my darling :—but I know, 
That if you wed Plang’s son my name's not Fob.» 

. . * . . 











, gentle Fohi,—art thon bowed 

By misery,—mad,—distract,—a broken flower? 

A China-aster covered by a cloud ? 

Thy vapours—did they pass in sigh and shower? 

Thy anger—was it long and rather loud? 

‘Thy love—a taper lit to last an hour ?— 

Blown to and fro by sobs, and snuff'd by doubt, 

And damp'd by scorn,—it hiss'd and then went out. 
LI. 

And when ’t was dead, and whien her grief was ended 

{Some fifteen minutes, by the Pekin clocks, 

It ran away in tears), like one offended 

By what had given her heart such shocking shocks, 

She tur’nd to spite from sorrow, and so blended 

Iler self-reprovings with such merry mocks, 

That some helieved she feign’d, and some that strong 

Passion had made her mad,—but they were wrong. 
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ilk 
She was but (what girls are too often)—fickle ; 
4 Easily moved without or with a reason.—- 
Oh! would ye thrive, ye desperate lovers, tickle 
Your mistress’ vanity, and in duc season 
Water your words with tears; but let the sickle 
Spare the gaunt folly-heads, and by degrees on 
You ‘ll get high as her heart,—that crockery shelf, 
And there find fifty figures like yourself : 


wy. 
A shepherd, with his crook half-bent (through age) ; 
Pian Alderman in liquor from Portsoken, 
A soldier with his breastplate crack'd ;—a Sage 
Who turns his leaves in vain for some love-token ; 
A dandy, « form'd,» a bards say, « to engage,» 
Mending his manners while his bones are broken ; 
A dwarf, in body under height, and blind; 
An officer of sappers—under mind : 


Ly. 

|| There may be seen the miser, sad but sly, 
Letting his yellow gods at discount go 

(Coin for bare kisses) ; and the poet shy 
Turning his gold to love, his notes to woe; 
The high priest with the tenth pig o’ the stye; 
His amorous notions can no farther go ; 








b THE DEATH OF ACIS. 





Hic ver purpurenm : varios hic famina circum 
Fuodit bumas flores: hic condida poputus anteo 
Tmminot, ot lente texunt umbracala vites. 
—0, Galatea, 

Vino. Eel, ix. 


Listen, my love, and I will tell you now 

| A tale Sicilian : 't is of fabulous times 

} When the vast giants lived and spirits dwelt 
te haunted woods and caves bencath the seas, 
And some (these were the harmless Naiades) 
By running waters. You have heard me tell of 
‘The sea-nymph Galatea, Nereus’ child. 

Who loved the shepherd Acis? 't is a sweet 
And mournful history, and to think how love 
Could bend a rugged Cyclops to his power 

Js pleasant : hearken then. 





There is a time, 
Just the first blush of summer, when the spring 
‘Aud his soft rains are passing off, and Howers 
Unelasp their hosoms to the winds and spread 
Perfume and living beauty through the world, 
It is the year’s gay manhood : Nature then, 
Grateful and wantoning in idolatry, 
Does homage to the sun.—Long years ago, 
At this gay season, in a eave o’erran 
By vines and boundless clematis (between 
fis wilderness of leayes white roses peep’d, 





‘And honeysuckle which, with traiting houglis, 
Droop’d o'er a sward grateful as ever sprang 
‘By sprinkling fountains, when Apolto drove 


If he succeeds, ‘t is well—the pig ‘s forsaken, 
And if he fails, at feast « he saves his bacon.» 


LY. 
Fohi had lovers, though, « she never told 
Tier love,» to any, save the joinur’s son, 
To whom she languish'd to he join'd of old; 
And now she called them over, one by one, 
How she made sad the gay, and tamed the bold, 
And with the gamester play'd at hearts and won 
And conqner'd cannoneers with bead-black glances ; 
And mow'd dowa crops (of fools) at routs and dances. 





LVI. 
Which should she chuse?—Duke Han she feared had 
pride, 
And though he flattered well, he might not wed : 
Old Thong was patsy-struck from side to side, 
And clumsy country Ching-ti too ill-bred : 
The shaking Ho-ang she could not ahide— 
That very Mandarin from heel to head, 
‘That thing, patch’d, painted, made of cork and wire, 
Old (and almost as ugly) as her sire, 
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The nymphs to haunt the thickets), Acis knelt 

At Galatea’s feet. She gazed awhile. 

One delicate hand was press'd against her cheek 
That flush'd with pleasure, and her dark hair stream’ 
Shadowing the brightness of her fixed eye, 

Which on the young Sicilian shepherd's face 

Shone like a star: the other hand hung down, 

White as that Parian stone the sculptor hew'd 

To fashion for the temples of his gods. 

Peerless on earth, and like those forms of old, 

Pallas, or dark-eyed Juno, or the queen 

Who won the fruit onda, sate the sea-nymph, 
Proud Galatea; till at jast she raised 

Her arm and twined it round her fover's neck, 

And in the gentlest music asked him then 

Why and how much he loved, and if he thought 

‘T was strange thot she, a high sea-nymph, should leave 
Her watery palaces and coral caves, 

Her home, and all immortal company, 

To dweli with him, a simple shepherd boy : 

—But hark ! a sudden sound burst on their ears, 
And through the disturbed air came words like these: 





« Hear me, ye rocks, and all ye hollow caves 
Where the wild ocean raves! 

And thou, eternal Etna! on whose brow 
The white and silent and perennial snow 
Sits like a diadem, I shout to thee, 

In this my sad extremity. 

Hearken! ye liberated winds that stray 
From your dark caverns to the day, 

And blindly wander all the world around: 
Say to that world, «I love, I love, I die; 
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And, on your home-returning sound, , To atoms, as the tempest scatters abroad 
Bear the white Galatea’s last reply.» The sea-sand tow'rd the skies, away, away !> 
Ile spoke, and from the groaning promontory 

Thus from an overhanging promontory, ! Wrench'd a huge rock, to lift whose massy weight 
Shouted the giant Polypheme : the seas i Would strain the sinews of a hundred arms, 
Drew backward as affrighted at the sound : And toss it tow'rd the sun: awhile it flew 
The green woods moved, and the light poplar shook | Through the blue air with whizzing noise, with all 
Its silver pyramid of leaves: the Fauns Its moss and stones and roots and branching shrubs, 
Rose up to listen, and the Naiades ‘And stopp'd at last in the mid-air, and then 
Shrank in their crystal fountains. Gloomily, Dropp'd likea plummet, Oh! the shepherd hoy: 
And etill awhile, the Cyclops lay: at last, Ue felt the Cyclop’s wrath, for on his head 
He lifted to his mouth a reed, and blew The mighty weight descended : nat a limb, 
A strange and sweet preluding symphony. Or bone or fragment or a glossy hair 
He was a master of his pipe and knew Remain’d of al! his beauty, He was struck 
Mow every note was touch'd: deep sorrow mix'd Dead ina moment. Galatea! where 
With those his mountain melodies, and Love cast Fled you to shun the trembling mountain—where? 
A strange charm round him: mighty tears thea fill'd What matters it? the sea-maid’s heart was struck 
His solitary cye, and with such noise Aad never own'd a Jove again, She changed 
As the rough winds of Autama make when they {As Grecian fables say) the shepherd boy 
Pass o’er a forest aud hend down the pines: Into a stream, and on his banks would lic 
The giant sigh’d. Again he blew his reed, And utter her laments in such a tone 
‘And as the whistling music pass’d away, As might have moved the rocks, and then would call 
Sang thus of the white Galatea. Upon the murdered Acis. He the while 


Ran to the sea, but oft on summer nights 








« Fair Galatea, listen! By my birth Noises were lteard and plaintive music, like 
(And I can trace it to the sea, the earth} The songs you hear in Sicily. Shepherd swains 
P Tove you; not as mortals love a maid, For many an age would Jie hy that lone stream, 
Amorous, yet afraid And from its watery melodies catch an air, 
Lest that her answer chase all hope away 5 And tune it to their simple instruments. 
Oh! Gatatea, did I not celebrate Hence, as 't is thought by some, did many songs 
You through the wortd, and tell you were divine, | Originate, and oh! most likely't is 
(Will you not thea be mine?) ‘That pastoral music first had some such birth, 
And ever sing your praise, early and late, But whether from the running brooks it came, 
Through all the changes of a suunmer’s day? Or from the rustling leaves, or whispering winds, 
Or silver talking fountains, who may tell? 
« Proud Galatea, listen! am I not he, It is enough we live and own its power. 
Before whose matchless melody 
The finest player stills his charmed lute, Ta ae 
‘And every sea-maid’s voice is ae > THE WORSHIP OF DIAN. 
Am I not he to whose sweet song the Faun 
Dances with mad delight, ee eee 
And, on her cloudy pillow resting through the night, FIRST SHEPHERD. 
Queen Dian fistens till the morn? Come hither sheplierds. See, Apollo dies. 
Some hours ago and who so bright as he? 
« Am I not, cruel nymph, great Neptune's child, iis proud smile turn’ the waves to silver, and 
Who circles with his arms the visible earth ‘The half-ripe fruit vermilion’d: It drew sweets 
(Although I may not walk the waters wild), From herb and flower, and on the living earth 
‘And shalt thow scorn my worth? Shower'd beauty. Man was pleased and laugh'd to fin 
Yet pardon, Galatea, pardon, for my heart His blood run quicker and his heart grow warm. 
Is almost broken, beauty, and the smart And maids grew joyous, for they knew their cheeks 
Of Love may draw from me Wore then a livelier red: and see, he dies. 
Words that I must disown in calmer hours: 
1 mean not, never meant to anger thee. SECOND SHEPHERD. 
Listen, my love ! although in coral bowers But we must now forget him ; for behold, 
Thou hidest, now that through the burning air Dian is coming. Mark! i 
Starry Apollo rides. Listen, my fair; 
The Son of Neptune, from his mountain high, FIRST SHEPHERD. 
Calls: Galatea! listen, and reply.» How fierce she glares! 
‘Thus when in angry mood she stretches forth 
He ended, and the lovers left their cave Her arm above the waters, doth she look ; 
To sce who sang so sweet, and stood exposed And as she bares her breast the wanton waves 
Before the giant'seye. At once he saw Rebel ‘gainst Neptune's mastery, and leap up 
His rival and the nymph he loved so well Far as theic silver chains will reach, to do 
Twined in each other's arms. « Away!» he cried, The night-queen homage. Then, the mariner ‘ 
s Away, thou wanton nymph ! and thou, my slave, Who hath forgot his home-confined bride, 


Farth-born and base, thou—thou whom I could shake | And maid whose thoughts were not of cliastity, 
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The merchant who hath ventures on the sea, 
' Aud never pray'd her help against the storms, 
Do feel her wrath. 


SECOND SHEPHERD. i 
Look ! who is there, Alexas— 
There, tow’rd the East? 


FIRST SHEPHERD. 
Oh! Pan is by yonder brook : 

| Thus ever through the heats of Summer he 

ffers his steaming incense to the moon; 
For which she chafes his burnmg brow, and gives 
To his parch’d herbs a freshness. Every thing 
That owns his sway then honours her; rivers which 
Grew hot i' the sun and silent slipp’d away, 
Resume their natural pow'rs and celebrate 
With music the first coming of the night. 
The solemn owl speaks and the crickets sing, 
And from the springing grass there comes a noise, 
As though to tell that the earth slumber'd not. 
The nightingale alone seems to complain, 
Yet sweetly, and the wanton Zephyrus steals 
Rustling amongst the forest leaves, and plays 
With the young buds and from the hawthorn branch 
Shakes half its bloom—but she unclouds ber brow, 
And looks propitious, Kneel, ye virgins, kneel ! 
And stretch your white arms tow'rd the bright ning sky, 
And sing the hymn to Dian. Goddess, hear! 


HYMN. 
Dian !—we seek thee in this tranquil hour ; 
We call thee by thy names of power ; 
Lucina! first (that tender name divine, 
Which young and travail’d dames adore and fear), 
Child of the dark-brow'd Proserpine! 
Star~crown'd Dian! Daughter of Jove 
Olympian | Mother of blind Love! 
Fair Cynthia! Towered Cybele! 
Lady of stainless chastity ! 
Bend low thy listening ear, 
And smile upon us, now the long day's toil, 
Beautiful queen ! is done, 
And from the withering sun 
Save thou and bless the parch’d and fainting soil ; 
So may thy silver shafts ne'er miss their aim, 
pi But strike the heart of every bounding fawn, 
And not a nymph of thine eer lose her fame 
By loitering in the beechen glades, 
Or standing, with ber mantle half undrawn, 
Like listening Silence, near the skirting shades 
OF forests, where the satyre lie 
Sleeping with upward face, or piping musically. 


Oh! smile upon us, Dian! smile as thou 

Art wont, ’t is said, at times to look upon 

Thy own pale boy, Endymion, 

When he sleeps calmly on the mountain's brow : 
And may no doubt nor care, 

When thou shalt wish, on nights serene and still, 
To stay thy car upon the Latmos' hill, 

Touch with a cloaded’hand thy look of light, 
Nor elemental blight 

Mar the rich beauties of thy hyacinthine hair. 


H 


Queen ‘of the tumbling floods! oh end thine ear 
To us who seek and praise thee here. 





Fright not the Halcyon from her watery neat, * 
When on the scarcely moving waves she sits 
Listening, sore distrest 

Lest that the winds, in sullen fits 

Should come and lift the curling seas on high: 
Yet, if the storm must come—then Dian! then i 
Scatter the billows from the Delphic shore, H 
And bid the monsters of the deep go roar H 
Where the wild Scylla howls and raves, 
Hard by those foreign caves | 
Sicilian, dug, 't is said, by giant men 4 
Beneath Pelorus’ rugged promontory. 

On thy white altar we 

Lavish, in fond idolatry, 

Herbs and rich tlowers such as the summer uses: 
Some that in wheaten fields 

Lift their red bells amidst the golden grain : 

Some that the moist earth yields, 

Hencath the shadows of those pine trees high, 

Which, branching, shield the far Thessalian plains 
From the fierce anger of Apollo's eye, 

And some that Delphic swains 

Pluck by the silver springs of Castaly. 

Yet, there (thus it is said) the wanton Muses 

Their dark and tangled locks adorning, 

Lie streteh'd on green slopes "neath the laurel boughs, 
Or weave sad garlands for their brown; 

And though they shun thee through the livelong night, | 
Bend their bright eyes before the God ‘of morning, 
And hail with shouts his first return of light. 


Now and for ever hail, great Dian!—Thou, * 
Before whose moony brow 

The rolling plancts die, or lose their fires, 
And all the bravery of Heaven rei 
There Saturn dimly turns within his ring, 
And Jove looks pale upon his burning throne; 
There the great hunter-king, 

Orion, mourns with watery glare 

The tarnished lustre of his blazing zone: ! 











Thou only, through the blue and starry air, 
{n unabated beauty ridest along, | 
Companion’d by our song. 

Turn hither, then, thy clear and stedfast smile, 

To yrace our humble welcoming, 

And may thy poet's brain 

Be free from all but that go famous pain 

Which sometimes, at the still midnight, 

Stirs its creative fancyings, while 

(Charm’d by thy silver light) 

Ue strives, not vainly then, his sweetest song to sing. 





A VISION. 





‘This is little moro thon the ro 





lection of an actual dream, 


Tue night was gloomy, Through the skies of June 
Roll'd the eternal moon, 
*Midst dark and heavy clonds, that bore 
A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 
That sprung of old from man's imaginings. 
Each seem’d a fierce reality: some wore 
‘The forms of sphinx and hippogriff, or seem'd 
Nourish’d among the wonders of the deep, 
And wilder than the poet ever dream’d ; 
18 
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And there were cars—steeds with their proud necksbent, | In supreme magnificence. 


Tower, and temple, and broken continent: 
And all, as upon 2 sea, 
In the blue ether floated silently. 


I lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: 

And then I fancied that I rode upon 

The waters, and had power to call 

Up people who had lived in ages gone, 

And scenes and stories half forgot, and all 
That on-my young imagination 

Had come like fairy visions, and departed. 
And ever by me a broad current pase’d 
Stowly, from which at times up started 
Dim scenes and ill-defined shapes. At last 
I bade the billows render up their dead, 
And all their wild inhabitants; and I 
Summoned the spirits who perish'd, 

Or took their stations in the starry sky, _ 
When Jove himself how'd his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 

First, I saw the landscape fair 

Towering in the clear blue air, 

Like ¥da’s woody summits and eweet fields, 
Where all shat Nature yields 

Flourishes, Three proud shapes were seen, 
Standing upon the green 

Like Olympian queens descended. 

One was adorn'd, and one 

‘Wore her golden tresses hound 

With simple flowers; the third was crown'd, 
And from amidst her raven hair, 

Like stars, imperial jewels shone, 

——Not one of those figures divine 

But might have sate ia Juno's chair, 

And smiled in great equality 

On Jove, though the blue skies were shaken : 
Or, with superior aspect, taken 

From Bebe's hand nectarean wine. 
And that Dardanian boy was there 
Whom pale OEnone loved : his hair 
‘Was black, and curl’d his temples 'roun: 
His limbs were free and his forehead fair, 
And ashe stood on a rising ground, 
Ani back his dark locks proudly toss'd, 
A sheptierd youth he look’d, but trod 
On the green sward like a god ; 

Most like Apollo when he play'd 

(Fore Midas), in the Phrygian shade, 
With Pan, and to the Sylvan lost. 




















And now from out the watery floor 

A city rose, and well she wore 

Her beauty, and stupendous walls, 

And towers that touch’d the stars, and halis 
Pillar'd with whitest marble, wheace 
Palace on lofty patace sprung; 

And over all rich gardens hung, 

Where, amongst silver waterfalls, 

Cedars and spice-trees and green bowers, 
And sweet winds playing with all the flowers 
Of Persia and Araby, 

Walked princely shapes: some with an air 
Like warriors, some like ladies fair 
Listening, and, amidst all, the king 
Nebuchadnezzar rioting 





—This was famous Babylon. 


That glorious vision pass'd on, 
And then I heard the taurel-branches sigh 

That stilt grow where the bright-cyed muses walk’d: 
And Pelion shook his piny locks, and talk’d 
Mournfully to the ficlds of Thessaly. 

And there I saw, piercing the deep blue sky, 

And radiant with his diadem of snow, 

Crown’d Olympus: and the hills below 

Look'd like inferior spirits tending round 

Uis pure supremacy ; and a sound 

Went rolling onwards through the sunny calm, 

As if immortal voices then had spoken, 

And, with rich noises, broken 

The silence which that holy place had bred. 

J knelt—and as ¥ knelt, haply in token 

Of thanks, there fell a honey'd shower of balm, 
And the imperial mountain bow’d his hoary head. 


And then came one who on the Nubian sands 
Perish’d for love; and with him the wanton queen 
Egyptian, in her state was scen ; 

And how she smiled, and kiss'd his willing hands, 
And said she would not love, and swore to die, 
And laugh'd upon the Roman Antony. 

Oh, matchless Cleopatra! never since 

Has one, and never more 

Shall one like thee tread on the Egypt shore, 

Or lavish such royal magnificence: 

Never shall one laugh, love, or die like thee, 

Or own 80 sweet a witchery: 

And, brave Mark Antony, that thou couldst give 
Half the wide world to live 

With that enchantress, did hecome thee well ; 

For love is wiser than Ambition,—--= 

Queen and thou, lofty triumvir, fare ye well. 


And then # heard the sullen waters roar, 

And saw them cast their surf upon the strand, 
And then rebounding toward some far-seen tand, 
They wash'd and wash‘ its melancholy shore: 
And the terrific spirits, bred 

In the sea-caverns, moved by those fierce jars, 
Rose up like giants from their watery bed, 

And shook their silver hair against the stars. 
Then, bursts like thunder—joyous ontcries wild— 
Sounds as from trumpets, and from drams, 

And music, like the lulling noise that comes 
From nurses when they hush their charge to sleep, 
Came in confusion from the deep. 

Methought one told me that a child 

Was tliat night unto the great Neptune born; 
And then old Triton blew his curled horn, 

And the Leviathan lash'd the fouming seas, 

And the wanton Nercides 

Came up like Phantoms from their coral halls, 
And laugh'd and sung like tipsy Bacchanals, 

Till ali the fury of the ocean broke 

Upon my ear———I trembled and awoke. 


CROMWELL 





Sowswaar apart, but undistinguish'd all 
From those around, sate Gromwell. In his eye 
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Collected, peer'd deccit: yet withal blazed 

A stern and steady fire: half hypocrite 

And zealot half was he, and had become 

Perchance, but that the dawning light then shone, 

A dark inquisitor, and fit to share 

Those works of fire, whereby the cowled monk 

Was wont convince the writhing heretic, 

At Jast he slowly rose.—Silent at first 

He stood as night: gloomy his brow, but touch’d 
And elevate by fanatic flame, that rose 

Far from the heart, Like some dark rock, whose rifts 
Hold nitrous grain, whereon the lightning fires 

Have glanced, and left a pale and livid light, 

So he, some corpor'al nerve being struck, stood there 
Glaring, but cold and pitiless. Even hope 

(The brightest angel whotn the heavens have given 
To lead and cheer us onwards) shrank aghast 

From that stern look despairing. 

















A HAUNTED STREAM. 


Of objects all inanimate T made 
Idols. Bynox. 


Iv is perhaps a fable; yet the hind 

Tells it with reverence, and at times { deem 

The tale allied to truth, They say you brook 
That circles with its silver arms that grove 

Of forest trees, is—haunted: nay, you smile; 
But I was born beside it, and through life, 

Aye, ‘midst the jarrings of this bitter world, 
In pain, in calumny, my mind hath dwelt 
Upon this stream as on some holy thought. 

Sec where it wanders from its mossy cave, 

And toward the dark wood, like a bashful thing 
Surprised, runs trembling as for succour. Look! 
Such streams as these did Dian love, and such 
Naiads of old frequented. Still its face 

Is clear as truth; and yet—it roams like error. 
In former times, rivers were celebrate: 

One told how Achelous dived beneath 

Sicilian seas, to meet his nymph divine, 
jane blue Arethusa; one (« the loftiests) sung 
The rough Scamander, oh, and how be rush'd 
And mingled with Tray fight; and some did tell 
Of Aganippe’s fount; of Hippocrene, 

And Simoia, and « immortal Castaly.» 


Come then, my streaus, and I will sing of thee: 

Worthy from beauty, oh! but worthier far 

From sweet associate pleasures. Thou to me 

Art like the glass of memory, where the mind 

Sees, charm’d and soften'd by thy murmoring, things 
“It elsewhere dare not dream of ; things that fled 
With early youth, and went—I know not whither: 
Shadows forgot, and hope that purish'd —-— 
—Beautiful river! on thy banks remote 

Still does the half-sunned primrose waste its sweets, 
And that pale flower that loves the valley (white 
Like purity) comes forth; blue violets, 

The wild-brier-rose, and spotted daisies, which 
iThe young year scatters on the sward, and all 
That June or April love, or Autumn spares 

Amidst her golden bounty, tive unhurt, 

Here, on May mornings, I may hear the thrush 


Pour from his silver throat swect music; and, 
’Neath summer stars the nightingale—(for she 

Is queen of all earth's choristers, and holds 
Acquaintance with the evening winds, which waft her 
Sweet tidings from the rose). The stock-dove here 
Breathes her deep note complaining, till the air 

Seems touch’d, and all the woods and hollows, sighing, 
Prolong the sound to sadness. Hark ! a noise. 


SONG. 


Look upon these « yellow sands, 
Colour'd by no mortal hands: 

Look upon this grassy bank, 

Crown'd with flowers and osiers dank 
Whereon the milk-white heifers feed 
(White as if of Io's breed) : 

Look upon these glassy waters, 

Where carth’s loveliest daughters 

Bathe their limbs and foreheads fair, 

And wring their dark and streaming hair. 


Here, if on summer nights you stray, 
When rolls the bright and orbed moon 
Through the sultry skies of June, 

You will sce the Spirits play, 

And all the Fays keep holiday. 

‘Think not that ’t is buta dream : 

For k (the Naiad of the stream) 

Haye often by the pale moonlight, 
Seen them dancing, joyous light. 
Some, heedless of the midnight hours, 
Laugh, and wake the aleeping flowers: 
Some on water-! lie 

And down the wave float silently : 
Some in circles flying, 

Beat with their tiny wings the air, 

And rouse the zephyr when he ‘s dying: 
Some tumble in the fountain's spray, 
And in the lunar rainbows play: 

All seem as they were free from care. 
—Yet, One there was, who at times would stray, 
As on her breast some sorrow weigh'd, 
And rest her in the pine-tree shade 
(The blue-eyed queen Titania) : 

She, from very grief of heart, 

Would from the revel oft depart, 

And like a shooting sun-beam, go 

To where the Tigris’ waters shine, 

Or the Cashmere roses blow, 

Or where the fir-clad- Appennine 
Frowns darkly on Italian skies, 

Or where, "neath Suramer's smile divine, 
Tydoré's spicy forests rise. 

—But hark! my master Ocean calls, 
And 1 must hie to his cora! halls, 





What think you now?—Believe the spirit; and own 
‘The place is haunted. On yon slanting tree 

That dips its tresses in the wave, ’t is said 

Poets have leant, and when the moon hath flung 
Her bright smile on the quivering element, 

Have thought a strange communion lived between 
That planet and the stream. Perhaps a nymph 

Of Dian's train, here, for her voice or beauty, 

‘Was changed by some envious deity. 

Whate'er it be, it well doth manifest 
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The lives of those who dwell around it: Calm, 
And undisturb'd its current, never chafed 

By the rude breeze, it flows on till—'t is lose. 
But I have sail’d upon a stormier wave, 

And, in my course of life, dark shoals were hid, 
And rocks arose, and thundering currents clash’d; 
Like when the mighty rivers of the West 

Meet the tempestuous seas; but still § lived, 

And held my way undaunted. Now, { come 

To this sweet place for quiet. Every tree, 

And bush and fragrant Hower and hilly path, 

And thymy mound that flings unto the winds 

Its morning incense, is my friend; for I 

Did make acquaintance with inanimate things 

In very boyhood, and did love to break 

With shouts the mountain silence, and to hang 

O'er Mashing torrents, when the piny boughs 

Shook their dark locks, and plain‘d in mournful tones 
Mysterious to thé barren wilderness ; 

And still in solitary spots my soul 

Resumes its youth.—Think not that this is all 

An idle folly; he who can draw a joy 

From cocks, or woods, or weeds, or things that seem 
All mute, and does it—is wise. 





STANZAS. 





‘And now with gleams of half-rxtingufeh'd thonght, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perploxity, 

The picture of the mind revivos agein. 
‘Woxpewonta. 





1. 
I aave lived many seasons: and I stand 
Nor low nor lofty on this world at last : 
Yet with some hope (which I cannot withstand) 
I shall not wholly bow me to the blast, 
Nor, all unknown, like a base weed be cast 
Away, and wither in my wintry grave, 
Shaming the soil that fed me: For the past— 
‘T is gone: and ’t would be idle now to rave 
OF wasted hours, or mourn : | am not folly’s slave. 


i. 
Yet, like a pestilence, despondence hung 
Upon the spirit of my prime. Tn yain 
T sought for cure: like wasting fire it clung 
Against my heart—it struck upon my brain. 
Then, like a lion bursting from his chain 
(For I was not the fool of fantasy) 
Trush’d away, and rid me of my pain; 
And, with that courage that becomes the free, 
Stood on the verge again : safe—for at liberty. 


TI. 
In deep embowering woods I built my home, 
For Nature nurses best the sickly mind ; 
And when Apollo through my leafy dome 
Came visiting, I rose : at eve, reclined, 
I caught strange secrets from the whispering wind, 
That with its cooling freshness bathed my head 
As with Olympian dews: 't was then my mind 
Gather'd its powers, and sickly visions fled. 
Tstood like a man new born—recover'd from the dead. 








Tv. 
It is upon the mountains—the vast sea, 
That we hear Nature's language : ‘t is the tide 
Which rolls for ever, speaks « Eternity :» 
The hills declare she is to Heaven allied, 
And in the thunder comes her voice of pride: 
Her mirror is the lake: her garb the field 
With all the colours of the iris dyed : 
Somewhat of mighty moment does she yield 
From every part. To me, her soud she hath reveal'd. 





v. 
For { did woo her in my early youth, 
And sought the marvels of her lonely ways; 
And often in those fountain depths, where truth 
Springs from its parent source, ] loved to gaze, 
And wateh'd its many wanderings, where it strays 
The world’s rude rocks and wildering woods among ; 
And where the elemental lightnings blaze 
I've trod—aye, stood above ’em, while along 
The precipice they play'd, wild, glittering, and strong. 


VEL 
I've roamed amongst the eternal Alps. 1’ve stood 
And gazed upon the diminish’d world below ; 
Marking, at frightful distance, field and flood, 
And spire and town, like things of pigmy show, 
Shrink into nothing: while those peaks of snow 
(Which yet the winds themselves but seldom climb) 
Arose like giants from the void below, 
But fashion’d all for everlasting time : 
Imperishable things—untain’d, as ‘t were, by crime. 


VIE. 
Oh! ye unbending mountains! if ye be 
Aught more than human view may contemplate 
If on your crowned heads the Deity 
Rests his bright foot eternal, when in state 
He bends array'd in lightnings; consecrate 
‘Then stand for ever, Perchance your heaven-ward look 
Infused such feeling, strong and elevate, 
That madness in the soul's bright temple shook. 
Silent ye pointed high. I read as from a book. 


VIN. 
Sacred ye are. The very eye of God 
Darts roses on ye as it shuts at even, 
‘The earthquake on your breast hath never trod; 
Nor in vast fragments have your limbs been riven; 
Nor through your heart the red volcano driven, 
That foams in lava-cataracts from its bound ; 
Or flings its blazing columns up to heaven, 
Sinking in darkening ashes on the ground. 
‘Thus Hecia, Etna feel; and all, save ye, around. 


Ix. 
And oh! thou viewless Spirit, who dost breathe 
Life on the world: whose home is on the seas, 
And plains, and mountain summits, and beneath 
This earth; whose couriers are the storm and breeze; 
Whose children, the gay birds~—the beasts—the trees, 
And we (tle monarchs of mortality) 
And whatsoe'er hath being. That thou didst please 
To draw from me the mind’s calamity, 
I thank thee, Thou hast given the world again to me, 


* 
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x. t 


‘For not alone with Alpine heights my soul 
Communed in silence : ’T was from forests deep— 
The everlasting ocean that doth roll 
Bursting in thundering billows ’gainst the steep ; 
The rainbow that, when summer vapours weep, 
Arches the sky; the free and sightless wind : 
The Moon, the Sun, and (last) those fires that keep 
Nightly their starry watch. From all my mind 
Caught light, and strength, and joy, to no one aid 
k confined. 


XL 
Two poets saw J there: one had I seen 
In boyhood mix in many an idle game; 
Since when his hand had gather'd laurels green 
For his own brows, and on the scroll of fame 
Had written his imperishable name, 
Amidst the golden characters that lie 
Distinguishable there—even as the flame 
Of moon or sun burns out conspicuously 
Amongst the stars that crowd the bosom of the sky. 


xi. 
Upon his beautifut forehead scorn was sitting, 
And weariness and woe; and o'er his eye 
Shadows of dim tumultuous thought were flitting, 
And passions, which are buried ere they die, 
Exorcised by the enchantress Memory 
From their dark grave—the heart. But quickly these 
Like clouds of rain in summer, passed by ; 
And then he wanton’d with the mountain breeze, 
yan with the soft mysterious music of the trees 


Xd. 
Held frequent talk, like some familiar spirit. 
And his companion young would join him then, 
And tell how mortal! creature might inherit 
Ethereal essence here, aud haply again 
(Though like a world-abandon’d denizen) 
Expand into that perfect element, 
‘Whate'’er it be, that fills the frames of men 
With theic incomparable light. Intent 
} Upon that theory sublime his sou! was bent. 


XIV. 

And who may tell (though I believe it not) 

4 But that the soul by meditation may 

Plume its bright wings, and from its grosser lot 
Spring, like a thing immortal, far away; 

Or, as the white Alps mount and meet the day, 
Accumulate upon its airy head 

Thoughts that fine spirits have bequeath’d, ere they 
Lay down in silence on their wormy bed, 

f, And conquer that chill voice which summons to the 
dead. 


| XV. 

| [have seen the Alpine sun-set:—oh! how weak 

My verse to tell what flash’d across my sight. 

Green, blue, and burning red, was every streak : 

Like rainbow-beams, but trebly, trebly bright; 

The earth, the air, the heavens, were living light: 

fi My vision was absorb'd, I srembled—then 
Softeningy his glance, and sinking in his might, 

‘The Sun slow faded from the eyes of men, 

And died away. Ne’er have I seen the like again. 








XVi. 
Yet have I lain in many a leafy nook 
Sequester'd, hiding from the summer beam, 
Idling, or haply with that charmed book 
Writ by the Avon side; and loved to dream 
Of pale Cordelia, gentle {mogen: 
Or, on some brook that slid, like guilt, away, 
Hurrying the pilfer’d mosses down its stream, 
Ponder'd, and often at the clase of day 
Gazed on the coming Moon, and felt, perhaps, her sway. 


XVII. 
It is in high, remoter scenes, that we 
Become sublimed, yet humble: there we learn 
That still beyond us spreade—infinity, 
And we still clay: or, all admiring, turn 
To where those characters of beauty burn, 
Which God hath printed on the starry skies: 
And haply guess why we alone may learn 
The world’s vast wonders: why alone our eyes 
See far: why we alone have such proud sympathies. 


XVII. 
For with creation and its marvels none 
Save we, can hold communion. On the earth 
Are many stately Footsteps, and the Sun 
Shines on eyes bright as ours: yet hath our birth 
(Holy) shed round us an immortal worth, 
Beyond the rest: thougl: with the rest we fade, 
And are encircled by as frail a girth 
To life, as they : and in the deadly shade : 
Wither as quick, and are as loathsome when decay'd. 





XIX. 
But while we live, the air, the fruit, the flower, 
Doth own to usa high, superior charm: 
And the soul’s radiance in our wintry hour 
Flings a sweet summer halo round us, warm; 
And then, the multitudinous things that swarm 
From the brain's secret cells, and never die 
(Though mortal born),—Oh! for that boasted balm 
OF life, to raise the mighty when they lie 
Wrecks, both in frame and mind—common mortality. 


XX. 
Seems it not hard, that they whose spirits have 
Engender’d and matured such thoughts sublime, 
And lived but for the world, must in the grave 
At last sink like the things of folly—crime, 
Ere yet the soul hath blossom’d in its prime? 
For who may tell how high the labouring thought 
Might reach, if given to five till after-time: 
‘And what a pyramid it might build, how fraught 
With treasures, but from time and meditation caught? 








THE MAGDALEN, 


Aud Women who had wept her loveliest dower, 
There bid her broken heart. Paris, ot. 15. 


Ivo remember it. "T was such a face 

As Guido would hate loved to dwell upon; 
Bnt oh! the touches of his pencil never 
Could paint her perfect beauty. In her home 
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{Which once she did desert) I saw her last; 

Propp'd up by pillows, swelling round her like 
Soft heaps of snow, yielding, and fit to bear 

Mer faded figure.—I observed her well : 

Her brow was fair, but very pale, and look’d 

Like stainless marble; a torch methought would soil 
Its whiteness. O'er her temple one blue vein 

Ran like a tendril ; one through her shadowy hand 
Branch’d like the fibre of a leaf—away. 

Her month was tremulous, and her cheek wore then 
A flush of beautiful vermillion, 

But more like art than nature; and her eye 

Spoke as became the youthful Magdalen, 

Dying and broken-hearted... . . 








WISHES. 


Now, give me but a cot that’s good, 

In some great town’s neighbourhood : 

A garden, where the winds may play 
Fresh from the blue hills far away, 

And wanton with such trees as bear 

Their loads of green through all the year, 
Laurel, and dusky juniper: 

So may some friends, whose social talk 

L love, there take their evening walk 

And spend a frequent holiday, 


And may J own a quiet room, 
‘Where the morning sun may come, 
Stored with books of poesy, 

Tale, science, old morality, 

Fable, and divine history, 

Ranged in separate cases round, 
Each with living marble crown'd. 
Here should Apollo stand, and there 
Isis, with her sweeping hair: 

Here Phidian Jove, or the face of thought 
OF Pallas, or Laocoon, 

Or Adrian's boy Antinous, 

Or the winged Mercurius, 

Or some that conquest lately brought 
From the land Italian. 


And one I'd have, whose heaving breast 
Should rock me nightly to my rest, 

By holy chains bound fast to me, 

Faster by Love's sweet sorcery. 

T would not have my beauty as 

Juno or Paphian Venus was, 

Oc Dian with her crested moon 

(Else, haply, she might change as soon), 
Or Portia, that high Roman dame, 

Or she who set the world on flame, 
Spartan Helen, who did leave. 

Her hushand-king to grieve, 

And fled with Priam’s shepherd-boy, 
And caused the mighty tale of ‘Troy. 
She should be a woman who 

(Graceful without much endeavour) 
Could praise or excuse all 1 do, 

And love me ever. 

U'd have her thoughts fair, and her skin 
White as the white soul within; 


And her fringed eyes of darkest blue, 
caval er 











[a ¢ heaven's own gates cerulean : 
‘And these I ‘d gaze and gaze upon, 
As did of old Pygmalion. 





FLOWERS, 


Tusne the rose unveils 

Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 

O’ the season comes in turn to bloom and perish. 
But first of al} the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snow-drop, 
Born of the breath of winter, and on his brow 
Fix'd like a pale and solitary star: 

The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose, 

And daisy. trodden down tike modesty : 

The fox-glove, in whose drooping hells the bee 
Makes her sweet music ; the narcissus (named 
From him who died for love), the tangled woodbin 
Lilacs, and flowering limes, and scented thorns, 
And some from whom the voluptuous winds of Jur 
Catch their perfumings. 


SERENADE.—{Twiticnt.) 


‘Tne western skies are no longer pay, 

For the sun of the summer has died away, 
‘Yet left no gloom: 

For ere the Spirit of heaven went, 

He strung night's shadowy instrument, 
And hung on every Jeaf perfume. 





To each sweet breeze that haunts the world, 
And sleeps by day in the rose-leaf curl'd, 
A warmth he yave : 
He has left a life in these marble halls, 
And beanty on yon white water-falls, 
And still at his bidding these dark pines wav 


Rich is the sun with his golden hair, 

And his eye is too bright for man to bear; 
And when he shrouds 

His brow in vapour, and all the west 

Strews gold, as to welcome a kingly guest, 
He looks like a god on his throne of clouds. 


Yet—/ know an eye as bright as his, 
And a smile more soft, and lips of bliss, 
‘Oh! lovelier far : 
And an arm as white as the milk-white dove, 
And a bosom ail warm and rich with love, 
And a heart—as the hearts of angels are, 


She listens now to my wild guitar, 

And she hides her beyond yon lattice bar 
(A girl’s delight) : 

Yet she never will let me linger tong, 

But comes and rewards my twilight song, 
And treats her love with—a kiss hy night. 


To ———, 





Bzaurt! never more shalt thou 
Gently speak unto me, 
Nor the smile undo me 
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Like the lips of love 

Came thy sweet caressing, 
Grateful as a sudden blessing 
Falling from the skies above. 


And is thy beauty gone— 

And thy voice departed ? 

And is thy bright eye bright no more? 
Oh! why were we for ever parted ? 


Thou art lying now alone, 

Chain‘d in thy lasting steep, 

In those low chambers of the deep, 
Where sea-nymphs are dreaming, 
And the under-watera streaming 
Silently by the coral shoze. 
And not a wind that wantons here 
‘With the upper billow, 

Can reach thee on thy sandy pillow: 
So thou wilt slamber quiet, dear. 


Thou wast buried nobly ; all 

The elements in their pomp attended, 
And their various music blended 

To grace thy funeral, 

The thunder mutter'd along the sky, 

And the lightning lit his torch on high ; 
The tempest blew his crumpcet o'er thee, 
And the ocean rose and sunk before thee, 
And its mountains roar'd harmoniously. 


For me—I do believe that we 

Shall mece again in after days, 

And I shall, once more, see 

The smile ¥ used to praise, 

And touch the roses of those lips, 
And in the splendour of thine eye 
(Now shrouded in a cold eclipse), 
Bask as beneath the aunny sky. 

I would not lose the thought that flies 
By me, that I shall see thee, dear, 

In the bright bowers of Paradise, 

As sweet (no more) as thou wast here, 
For all the promised joys that man 
Hath gather'd from the Ottoman. 


A SONG. 


Lis silent now, my lyre, 
For all thy master's fire 

Is gone.—It vanish'd like the summer sun. 
Brightly the passion rose, 
And, till its turbulent close, 

It shone as bright ; though all he wish’d was won. 








. Deem me not false, ye fair, 
Who, with your golden hair 

And soft eyes chain man’s heart to yours : the deer 
Thus bound by heauty’s chain 
Wanders not again ; 

Prisoner to love, like me—never to fear. 


She whom I Joved has fled ; 
And now with the lost dead 
rank her : and the heart that loved her so 
(But could not bear her pride), 
In its own ceil hath died, 
And turn’‘d to dust,—but this she shall not know. 


'T would please her did she think 
That my poor frame did shrink, 
And waste and wither ; and that Love's own light 
Did blast its temple, where 
“T was worshipp'd many a year; 
Veiled (Jike some holy thing) from human sight. 


Oh! had you seen her when 
She languish‘d, and the men 
From the dark glancing of her fringed eye 
Turn’d, but return’d again 
To mark the winding vein 
Steal tow'rd her marble bosom, silently. 


What matters this?—thou lyre, 
Nothing shall e’er inspire 
Thy master to rchearse those songs again: 
She whom he loved is gone, 
And he, now left alone, 
-| Sings, when he sings of love, in vain, in vain. 





TO A CHILD. 


Fuinsst of Earth's creatures! 

All thy innocent features 

Moulded in beauty do become thee well. 

Oh! may thy future years 

Be free from pains, and fears, 

False love, and others’ envy, and the guile 
‘That lurks beneath a friendlike smile, 

And all the various ills that dwell 

In this 80 strange compounded world ; and may 
Thy look be like the skies of May, 

Supremely soft and clear, 

‘With, now and then, a tear 

For joy, or others sorrows, not thy own. 

And may thy sweet voice 

Like a stream afar 

Flow in perpetual music, and its tone 

Be joyful and bid all who hear rejoice. 

And may thy bright eye, like a star, 

Shine sweet and cheer the hearts that love thee, 
And take in all the beauty of the flowers, 

Deep woods, and running brooks, and the rich sights 
Which thou mayst note above thee 

At noontide, or on interlunar nights, 

‘Or when blue Iris, after showers, 

Bends her cerulean bow, and scems to rest 

On some distant mountain’s breast, 

Surpassing ail the shapes that lie 

Haunting the sun-set of an autumn sky. 





WOMAN. 


Gons from her cheek is the summer bloom, 
And her lip has lost all its faint perfume : 

And the gloss has dropp'd from her gotden hair, 
And her cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 


And the spirit that sate on ber soft blue eye, 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that play’d round her lip bas fled, 
And every charm has now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obey’d her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour ; 
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And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her last faint sigh. 
—And this is man’s fidelity! 


"f is Woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile and bless 
Man in his uttermost wretehedness. 





ROSAMUND GRAY. 


Once—but she died—I knew a village girl 

(Poor Rosamund Gray), who, in my faney, did 
Surpass the deities you tell me of. 

Haply you may have pass'd her; and indeed 

Wer beauty was not made for all observance, 

If beauty it might be call'd, It was a sick 

And melancholy loveliness, that pleased 

But few; and somewhat of its charm, perhaps, 
Owed to the lonely spot she dwelt in.—] 

Knew her from her infancy; a shy, sad girl; 
And gossips when they saw her, oftentimes 
Would tell her future fortunes, They would note 
Her deep blue eyes, which seem'd as they already 
Had made fast friends with sorrow, and would say 
Hers was an early fate: that she would pine 
From grief-—~neglect—or cast her youth away 

On love without requital.—She grew a woman: 
Yet, when from some long absence I return’d, 

1 knew again the pretty child I left. 

Her hair of deepest chesnut (that which once 
Fell in thick shining clusters), ‘round a brow 
Pale as Greek marble, wander'd tastefully : 

But still there were the same blue eyes, and still 
Their melancholy splendour ; bearing now 
Proof of the gossip's prophecy.—-—— 


(A Faacognt.') 


—— 


SONNET. 
TO MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Mremare! thou wast the mightiest spirit of all 
Who taught or Jearn’d Italian art sublime: 

And long shall thy renown survive the time 

When Ruin to herself thy works shall call. 

One only (and he perish'd ia his prime), 

Could mate with thee; and in one path alone. 
Tuou didst regenerate art; and from the stone 
Started the breathing image, perfect great; 

And such as haply, in his after state, 

Man shall attain: and thou couldst trace the rhyme 
‘That lifts its parent to the skies, thus bending 

To thy resistless powers the sistérs three, 

Painting, and Sculpture, and wing’d Poetry. 
—Whom can I place beside thee—not descending? 





SONNET. 
(1817). 


Uron what pleasant slope, or sunny field, 
Swect, unforgotten girl, are you delaying? 

Or are you with those sportive children playing, 
‘Whose loveliness time has not quite reveal’d ? 


0 





" ‘The letter part of thie pcem is lost. 


ae 


Or with that serious sister, who has seal'd 
Her nuptial bond in joy—are you arraying 

Her, or your own dark hair hind’ring from straying 
Down that white bosom vanity never steel'd? 

Or are you, in unostentatious duty, 

Tending the kindest mother in the world, 

Whose looks are fix'd on those blue eyes of beanty, 
‘That shine as softly as a summer star? 

Yet wherefore wish 1 the dim veil wnfurl'd ? 

May joy go with you whereso'er you are. 


— 


SONNET. 
IMAGINATION. 


On, for that wing'd steed, Bellerophon! 

That Pallas gave thee in her infinite grace 

And love for innocence, when thou didst face 
‘The treble-shaped Chimera. But he is gone 
That struck the sparkling stream from Helicon ; 
And never hath one risen in his place, 
Stamp'd with the features of that mighty race. 
Yet wherefore grieve I—secing how easily 

The plumed spirit may its journey take 
Through yon blue reyions of the middle air; 
And aote all things below that own a grace, 
Mountain, and cataract, and silent lake, 

And wander in the fields of poesy, 

Where avarice never comes, and seldom care. 


—_—- 


SONNET. 
WINTER. 


{ rove to listen when the year grows old, 

And noisy : like some weak life-wrinkled thing, 
That vents bis splenetic humours,’ murmuring 

At ills he shares in common with the bold. 

Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 

Is barr'd out like a thief: but should one bring 

A frozen hand, the which December's wing: 

Math struck so fiercely, that he scarce can hold 
‘The stiffen'd finger tow'rd the grate, I lend 

A double welcome to the victim, who 

Comes shivering, with pale looks, and lips of blue, 
And through the snow and splashing rain could walk, 
For some few hours of kind and social talk: 

And deem him, more than ever, now~my friend, 





SONNET. 
A FRESH MORNING. 


Tv is a noisy morning: yet the sky 

Looks down as bright as on a summer's day. 

‘The ocean, curling as in wanton play, 

Doth bare her bosom to Apollo's eye, 

And every whispering wind that flutters by 

Scems like a spirit charged to greet the day, 

And duly hurries tow'rd the East—away: 

For there the sun, seen o’er the mountains high, 
Comes smiling on the world. The fruit, the flower, 
Earth, heaven, the sea, and oh! the heart of man, 
And all that came within ass mighty plan 

Fling back the glance in joy: And from her bower 
The spirit of Meditation comes, to see 

All nature join in social jubilee. 
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AN INVOCATION. 


IL 
Ir, at this dim and silent hour, 
Spirits have a power 
To wander from their homes of light, 
And on the winds of night 
To come, and to a human eye 
Stand visible, like mortality— 


I 
Come thou, the lost Marcelia, thou — 
And on thy sunny brow 
Bear all thy beauty as of old, 
For J dare behold 
Whatever sights sublime there be, 
So I may once more look on thee. 


Mt. 
Or be thou like a demon thing, 

Or shadow hovering, 

Or like the bloody shapes that come 
With torch and sound of drum, 
Scaring the warrior's slumbers, 1 

Will welcome thee, and wish thee nigh. 


iv. 
And I would talk of the famous brave, 
OF the dead, and their house the grave, 
And feel its wondrous silentness, 
And pity those whom none may bless, 
And see how far the gaping tomb 
Stretches its spectral arms—and hear my doom. 


v. 
And T would know how long they lie 
On their dark beds who die, 
And if they feel, or joy, or weep, 
Or ever dare to sleep 
Jn that otrange land of shadows. Thou 
Whom !'do call, come hither—now. 


Vi. 
But there thou art, a radiant spirit, 
And dost inherit 
Earlier than others thy blue home, 
And art free to roam 
Like a visiting beam, from star to star, 
And shed thy amiles from skies afar. 


Vil. 
Then, soft and gentle beauty, be 
Still like a star to me; 
And J will ever turn at night 
Unto thy soothing light, 
And fancy, while before thine eyes, 
Tam full in the smile of Paradise. 


——- 
ON THE STATUE OF THESEUS, 
ONE OF THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


| Are, this is he, 

A proud and mighty spirit: how fine his form 
Gigantic ! moulded like the race that strove 

To take Jove's heay'n by storm, and scare him from 








| Olympus. There he sits, a demi-god, 

j Stern as when he of yore forsook the maid 

i Who doating saved him from the Cretan toil, 

| Where be had slain the Minotaur. Alas! 

| Fond Ariadne, thee did he desert, 
And heartless left thee on the Naxos shore 

| To languish.—This is he who dared to roam 

} The world infernal, and on Pluto’s queen, 

: Ceres’ own lost Proserpina, did lay 

| His hand: thence was he prison'd in the vaults 

; Beneath, till freed by Hercules, Methinks 

| (So perfect is the Phidian stone) his sire, 

j The sea-god Neptune, hath in anger stopp'd 
The current of life, and with his trident-touch 
Hath struck him into marble, 





« WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN.» 


‘Warn shall we three meet again? 

We will meet when the storms and rain 
OF Autamn come, and the winds go by 
Our dwelling with a fearful ery, 

And shake the red Jeaves from the trees; 
And when they say that the year must die, 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 

We ‘li mingle a wild but livelier strain ; 
And sing « We three have met again,» 


Three sprightly spirits are we now: 
One upon her maiden brow 

Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile ; 
For [am going far away, 

‘To see the blue and cloudless day 
Shine on the fields of {taly: 

What though full many a heavy hour 
May press me with its silent power, 
And J, upon a foreign shore 

A stranger, feel that touch the more? 
Yet, from amidst thy sadness, I 

Will look upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein, 

In the thought that « We shall meet again.» 


When the Autumn nights are long 
We will sing some pleasant song; 

And you, iy friend, whose silver tone 
Makes Music's very voice your own, 
You shall pour your richest numbers, 
And 'wake the silent night from slumbers; 
And, gentle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me, 
And we will braid amidst thy hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair, 

And we will laugh and worship thee, 
As the spirit of poetry. 

Away, away—for I must go 

Over the wild and bounding waters; 
But amongst the Roman daughters 

I shall think of thee, as now: 
And——if a lofty line 

Remind me of thy verse divine, 

Or if some sweet melody 

Should bring a thought of home to me, 
I will neglect the soothing strain, 

To sigh « Oh! may we meet again.» 
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LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND, WAO DIED AT HOME 
OF THE MAL’ ARIA. 


O Rome ! amongst thy temples high, 
And columns with the wild weed crown'd, 
And sculptured capital, that lie 

Strack down, and in the grasp of Time, 
How many a mighty heart sublime 

Lies dead and stripp'd of all its fame, 
Like those who never earn’d a name, 

Or play'da base or vulgar part; 

And now—thou hast another heart 

(No better in the wide world found) 
Buried in thy immortal ground. 

For thou—(although thy works of stone, 
All in their times renowned known 

As things of mere mortality 

Must perish—) thou canst never die. 





But he, the burthen of my song, 

Who came, but might not tarry long, 

In summer strength hath perish’d. 

Oh! many a thing beside the grave 

Whom few could Jove, and none could save, 
Hath he, with weak but hurrying tread 
Pass'd.——And he is with the dead ! 

« The dead»—whom now ’t were vain to call 
While lying in their silent sleep. 

And yet we cannot help but weep, 

Albeit 't is idle, idle all. 

Then, let this poor memorial 

Ttemind some of his carly day, 

And to all who loved him, say, 

Though gone, he is not quite forgot. 

While to those who knew him not 

It is enough to tell that he 

‘Was such a man as men should be; 

That pray'r, nor act, nor love could save; 
And that he lies in a foreign grave. 





MARCELIA. 


——Ir was a dreary place, The shallow brook 

That ran throughout the wood, these took a turn 
And widen’d ; all its music died away, 

And in the place a silent eddy told 

‘That there the stream grew deeper. There dark trees 
Funcreal (cypress, yew, and shadowy pine, 

And spicy cedar) clustes’d, and at night 

Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 

And sighs like death : 't was strange, for through the day 
They stood quite motionless, and look'd methought 
Like monumental things, which the sad earth 

From ite green bosom had cast out in pity, 

To mark a young girl's grave. The very leaves 
Disown’d their natwral green, and took a black 

And mournful! hue: and the rough brier, stretching 
His atraggling arms across the rivulet, 

Lay like an armed sentinel there, catching 

With his tenacious leaf, straws, wither’d boughs, 
Moss that the banks had lost, coarse grasses which 
Swam with the current, and with these it hid 








The poor Marcelia’s death-hed.——Never may net 
Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope, 


For nota fish abides there. The slim deer 
Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten'd breath 

The brook, and panting flies the unholy place, 

And the white heifer lows and passes on; 

The foaming hound taps not, and winter birds 

Go higher up the stream, And yet [love 

To loiter there: and when the rising moon 

Flames down the avenue of pines, andipoks 

Red and dilated through the evening mists, 

And chequer'd as the heavy branches sway 

To and fro with the wind, I stay to listen, 

And fancy to myself that a sad voice, 

Praying, comes moaning through the leaves, ast were 
For some misdced. ‘The story goes that some 
Neglected girl (an Orphan, whom the world 

Frown'd upon) once stray'd thither, and ‘t was thought | 
Cast herself in the stream. You may have heard 
OF one Mareelia, Boor Molini’s daughter, who 

Fell ill and came to want? No? oh she loved 

A wealthy man who mark’d her not. He wed, 
And then the girl grew sick and pined away, 

And drown’d herself for love. Some day or other 
I'N tell you all the story. 





PORTRAITS. 


T preamt, and o'er my enchanted vision pass'd 
Shapes of the elder time (beautiful things 

‘That men have died for!) as they stood on earth, 
But more ethereal, and each forehead bore 

‘The stamp and character of the starry skies, 


First came that Roman Lady from whose bosom 
‘The Gracchi twins were barn, gracious Cornelia: 
Her raven hair was wreath’d about her brow 
Severe, yet fair and lovely. Like a queen 

She trod, majestic as when Juno throned 

Above the Deities, by the side of Jove, 

Lends her proud smile celestial, while her Lord. 
Showers Heaven's bounties on the world below. 
Behind her follow’d an Athenian dame 

(The pale and elegant Aspasia), i 
Like some fair marble carved by Phidias’ hand, 
And meant to imitate the nymph or muse: 
Mistress of poetry and song was she, 

And fit to be beloved of Pericles. 

Shadow’d by myrtle boughs she floated onwards, 


Then came a dark-brow'd spirit, on whose head 
Laurel and withering roses loosely frung : 

She held a harp amongst whose chords her hand 
Wandered for music—and it came, She sang 

A song despairing, and the whispering winds 
Seem'd envious of her melody, and stream’d 
Amidst the wires to rival her, in vain. 

Short was the strain, but sweet : Methought it spoke 
Of broken hearts, and still and moonlight seas, 

Of love, and loneliness, and fancy gone, 

And hopes decay'd for ever ; and my ear 

Caught well remember'd names, « Leucadia’s rock» 
At times, and « faithless Phaon: + Then the form. 
Pass'd not, but seem’d to melt im air away: 

This was the Lesbian Sappho.—Then pass'd by 
Another, and another, without names. 


a 
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At last came one whom none could e’er mistake 
Amidst a million: Egypt’s dark-eyed Queen : 

The love, the spell, the bane of Antony. 

O, Cleopatra ! who shall speak of thee? 

Gaily, but like the empress of a land 

She moved, and light as a wood-nymph in her prime, 
And crown’d with costly gems, whose single price 
Might buy a kingdom, yet how dim they shone 
Beneath the magic of her eye, whose beam 

Flash’d love and languishment! Of varying humours 
She seem’d, yet subtle in her wildest mood, 

As guile were to her passions ministrant. 

At last she gank.as dead. A noxious worm 

Fed on those blue and wandering veins that laced 
Her rising bosom : aye, did sleep upon 

The pillow of Antony, and left behind, 

In dark requital for its banquet—death. 





LINES 

WRITTEN UNDER AN ENGRAVING OF MILTON. 
He, though he dwelt in seeming night, 
Scatter’d imperishable light 
Around, and to the regions of the day 

© Sent his winged thoughts away, 
And bade them search the ways on high 
For the bright flame of Poetry. 
—'T is to adventurous spirits given 
Alone, who dare themselves obey, 
And look at the face of the inmost heaven. 


He saw the burning fire that keeps 

In the unfathomable deeps, 

Its powers for ever, and made a sign 
To the Morning Prince divine, 

Who came across the sulphurons flood 
Obedient to that master call, 

And, in Angel beauty, stood 

Proud on his star-lit pedestal. 

Then the mighty limner drew, 

And tincted with a skiey hue, 

‘The king of all the damned : the same 
Who headlong from the Em 

With all his fiery cherubim 

Blasted, and millions sii 
Eternal Chaos sate, and 

Learnt secrets of the whit 

And faced the father of the tomb, 
Orcus; and many an awful thing 
That comes in wild dreains hovering, 
Tumult, and Chance, and Discord, Fame, 
And heard and saw « the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon,» and his soul 

Felt the shadowy darkness roll 


From night's throne, and then he told 
To man those signs and wonders old. 








He saw the dreary r 





TO A STAR. 


WRITTEN (FOR A COMMON-PLAGE BOOK) UNDER THE | 
SKETCH OF A CAVALIER CONTEMPLATING A STAR. 





Now, from thy skiey road, look down upon me, 
Hesper—Star of my sad nativity ! : 





—With no unholy thought I dare to court 

Thy lustrous eye on me: and as to one 

Known in some happier hours I bid thee hail 
After my many wanderings. I have seen 

Thy burning glance on bare and peopled lands, 
Civil and savage: on the parch’d plains 

Of India and the sands of Palestine, 

On tropic waters and on iced shores, 

And on the far and solitary seas 

O' the south. I’ve roam'd this circular world, and thou 
Hast follow’d me like fate, yet never look’d 
Before with such kind aspect: Theu art now 
Shining above my home, and hallowing 

The sweet haunt of my infancy—I come 

After my toils and dangers to seek rest, 

And love, and welcoming eyes, and gentle hearts. 
Oh! thou bright Star, be now my messenger, 
And from thy cloudy palace (for the clouds 

Are rolling 'round about thee) glance upon 

My mother’s house with thy expressive eye, 

And to the dear inhabitants, gentle Star, 

Dart smiling tidings that the boy they loved 

Is come indeed. Shipwreck'd and lost for years, 
He lives redeemed from his watery grave, 

Lives, and will be a blessing. And on the check 
Of one supremely soft and beautiful, 

Light like the cheerful ray of a Summer morning; 
So may my own Olympia know that still 

Juan, the wanderer, lives. 





SONG. 
Sczer, my Leila : do not fear; st 
Close thine eyes; thy Hassan's liere. 
Thy lover ’s still beside thee : 
‘Then how can harm betide thee? 


Sleep, my rose of beauty, sleep, 

And I will hush thy murmurs deep, 
‘And watch thee while thou sleepest, 
And kiss thee if thou weepest. 

Yet, may no fears, nor aught that seems 
Evil ever haunt thy dreams, 

Dream thou of love and flowers, 

Blue skies and happier hours, 

And I, beneath this summer moon, 
Will sing an old remember'd tune, 
Such as the winds awaken 

When slumbering leaves are shaken. 3 
Such as comes, when o'er smooth sands 
‘The sea-maid spreads her silver hands, 
And sinks, with scatce'a motion, 

Back in the calm green ocean. 

Sweet as when the star-light goes, 

Thy dark eyes now begin to close 

On all, on me thy lover : 

They ‘re shut: my song is over. 





SONG. 
‘A MAID TO HER LOVER. 


Wauene ’s the ring I gave fo thee, 
Juan, when our love was young, 
And I upon thy bosom clung 
“With all a girl’s credulity? 











- 
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In the nerrow circlet lay 

. An emblem as I thought (ere fears } 
And doubt sprang up in after years) 
‘Of endless love, that mock'd decay. ; 


And its golden round contain’é 

For gentle hearts a silent spell, 
Within whose magic we might dwell, 
T hoped, as long as life remain'd. 


, And am I then forgot by you 
Oh! then send back the idle token, 
For rings are nought when vows are broken, 
And uceless all while love ig true, 


———_ 


~ SERENADE. 


Lisran! from the forest bought 
The voice-like ange! of the spring 
Utters his soft vows 

To the proud rose blostoming. 


And now beneath thy lattice, deart 
1am like the bird complaining : 
Thou above (I fear) 

Like the rose disdaining. 


From her chamber in the skies 
Shouts the lark at break of morning, 
And when day-light flies 

Comes the raven's warning. 


This of gloom and that of mirth 
In their mystic numbers tell; 

* But thoughts of sweeter birth 
Teacheth the nightingale. 
6 ‘ —— 


_-A DRYAD'S HAUNT. 


‘TRAVALERR. 
Tats is a lovely spot. Here let us rest, 
Beneath this branching oak, and make the grass 
Our bed awhile.: Shepherd! this spot indeed ' 
‘Were worthy some tradition: hast thou none 
Stored in thy memory, to beguile the time 
While the sky burns above us? Why, methinks, 
The very seasons meet, flinging the bude 
Of Spring in the lap of Summer. Every ttee 
That prodigal Nature gives springs forth, and seems 
The fairest of its kind. The poplar there 
Shoots up its spire and shakes its leaves i’ the sun 
Fantastical, while ‘round its slender base 
Rambles the sweet-breath'd woodbine: There beside, 
Glooms the dark cypress, and the ash seems to sigh 
Lest it should fling its berries to the blast: 
‘There crawls the vine; there the pale rose doth hang 
Her head like a love-sick girl: on high the cedar 
Stoops, like a monarch to his people bending, 
And casts his sweets around him—Where are wet 





So gD EDI + * 
Thad almost forgot the place. This was. 7 
A Dryad’s home: Beneath this ancient oak 

(First o the forest) that doth spread its arms 
Abroad, and stands again regenerate, 


She lived. She loved, it seems, a mortal, but 

The fairest youth in Phocis: on his brow 

Sate a mild beauty, (such the ancients paint 

Hylas or Hyacinth, or who died self slain, 

Narcissus). Here she pass'd her life, and caught 
Youth from the changing year. She loved to lie 
Atnoontide on yon slope, and muse upon” “ 
Her sad and lonely destiny. At last, 

Quitting her sacred tree {here had she dwelt 

The spirit of the place) she plunged within 

Yon bend of the Cephisus, where you see 

The waves flow darker and the ripples sink 

To silence: yet she died not, for some god F 
(Then eatching from his orb) saved the poor nymph, 
And fixed her in the skies, a star, *t is thought, 

For ever when the setting sun departs 


"| On April evenings or in early May. ~~ : 


(That time she left us) a pale star is seen 

Brightly to shine on that part of the stream 
Wherein she plunged; and ever when it shines 
‘The trees around the place are moved, as if 

By airs from Heav’n, and sweetness steams about; 
The dark pines bend their heads: that sacred oak 
Lets fall its leaves, as when on Autumn nights 
The north wind (Winter's fierce precursor) roams 
Amongst the branches howling, and disrobes 

‘The shrubs of all their green: pale Syrinx then 
Moans in the reeds, and sweet Aglaia (she 

Sul constant to the inconstant rivulet) 

Troubles the faint Ccphisus' course, and breathes ~ 
Music along the waters. 


eS See 
THE LAST DAY OF TIPPOO SAIB. . 


Taat day he ‘rose Sultan of half the East. 

—The guards awoke, each from his feverish dream 
Of conquest or of fear: she trumpet plain'd 
Through the far citadel, and thousands troop’d 
Obedient to its mournfut melody, 

Soldier and chief and slave: And he the while 
Traversed his hall of power, and with a look 
Deeply observant glanced on all: then, waving 

is dusky arm, struck through the listening crowd 
Silence and dumb respect: from his fierce tongue 
Stream'd words of vengeance: Fame he promised, 
And wealth and honours to the brave, but woe 

To those who fail'd him.s+There he stood, a king 
Half-circled by his Asian chivalry, 

In figure as some Indian God, or like 

Satan when he beneath his burning dome 
Marshall’d the fiery cherubim, and called. oa 
All Hell to arms. The Sun blazed into day: 

Then busy sights were seen, and sounds of war 





4 Came thickening : first the stecd’s shrill neigh ; the drum 


Rolling at intervals; the bugle note, 
Mix’ with the hoarse command; then (nearing on) 
The soldier's silent, firm, and regular tread; 

The trampling horse; the clash of swords; the wheel 
That, creaking, bore the dread artillery. 

How fierce the dark king bore him on that day! 
How bravely! Like a common slave he fought, 
Heedless of life, and cheer'd the soldier on; — 

Deep in his breast the bullets sank, but he 

Kept on, and this looked nobly—like a king. . 

That day he earn’d a. title with his life, es 
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f 
| And made his foes respect him.—Towards night 
; He grew faint, very faint with many wounds : 
Nis soldiers bore him in: they wept: he was 
Their old commander, and, whate’er his life, 
Mad led them on to conquest, Then (it was 
His wish) they placed him on his throne. —He sate 
Like some dark form of marble, with an eye 
Staring, and strain‘d with pain, and motionless, 
And glassy as with death: his lips compress’ 
Spoke inward agony, yet seem’d he resolute 
{To die a king. An enemy came, and strove 

To tear away his regal diadem: 
Then turned his eye; he rose—one angry blush 
Tinted his check, and fled. He grasp’d his sword, 
And struck his last, faint, useless blow, and then 
Stood all defenceless—Ah! a flash, and quick 
Fled the dark ball of death: right through the brain 
It went (a mortal messenger}, and all 
That then remain’d of that proud Asian king, 
Who startled India far and wide, and shook 
The deserts with his thunder, was—a name. 





——_ 


SONG. 
My love is a lady of gentle line, 

‘Tow’rds some like the cedar bending, 
Tow'rds me she flies—like a shape divine 
From heaven to earth descending. 


Her very look is life to me, 

Her smile like the clear moon rising, 

And her kiss is as sweet as the honey’d bee, 
4 And more and more enticing. 


Mild is my love as the summer air, 

And her cheek (her eyes half closing) 
Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair, 
Like Languor on Love reposing. 


Oncx, in a dream, I saw a shape of power 

And unimaginable beauty, clad 

In a veat of brightness star-dropt, armed with 

‘A spear (celestial temper), while around 

Blazed circling light—intense—and far beyond 
‘Those shected lightnings, that, by night, cast out 
‘Their splendours near the line. ‘The vision spoke 
Cheering, and as it spoke, the air became 
Painfully sweet. Such odours as the rose 

Wastes on the summer air, or stich as rise 

From beds of hyacinths, or from jasmine flowers, 
Or when the blue-cyed violet weeps upon 

Some sloping bank remote, while the young sun 
(Creeping within her sheltering bower of Jeaves) 
Dries up her tears, were nought—fantastical. 

It spoke—in tones cathedral organs {touched 

By master hands) ne'er gave——nor April winds, 
Wandering through harps Molian—nor the note 
Of pastoral pipe, heard on the Garonne banks 

At eventide—nor Spanish youth's guitar, 
Night-touch'd—nor strains that take the charmed ear, 
Breathed hy the witching dames of Italy. 


=a 





SONG. 
Trou shalt sing to me 


Pewee, 2ecs 





When the waves are sleeping, : 


And the winds are creeping 
*Round the embowering chesnut-tree. 


Thou shalt sing by night, 

When no birds are calling, 

: And the stars are falling 

Brightly from their mansions bright. 


Of those thy song shall tell 

From whom we 've never parted, 
The young, the tender-hearted, 
The gay, and alt who loved us well. 


But we ‘il not profane 

Such a gentle hour, 

Nor our favourite bower, 

With a thought that tastes of pain. 





SONNET 
SPRING. 


Ir is not that sweet herbs and flow’rs alone 

Start up, like spirits that have lain asleep 

In their great mother’s iced bosom deep 

} For months, or that the birds, more joyous grown, 
' Gatch once ayain their silyer summer toné, 

j And they who late from bough to bough did creep, 
Now trim their plumes upon some sunny stcep, 

| And seem to sing of winter overthrown, 

| No—with an equal march the immortal mind, 

| As though it never could be left behind, 

| Keeps pace with every movement of the year; 

| And (for high truths are born in happiness) 

| As the warm heart expands, the eye grows clear, 

| And sees beyond the stave's or bigot’s guess. 





ers 
SONNET. 
SUMMER. 


Now have green April and the blue-eyed May 
Vanisl'd awhile: and Jo! the gloriotws June 
(While Nature ripens in his burning noon) 
Comes like a young inheritor, and gay, 
Although his parent months have pass'd away ; 
But his green crown shall wither, and the tune 
That usher’d in his birth be silent soon, 

And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 
What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the days to come we live, and feel 

The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and like a disappointment die? 

For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 

Flies ever on before or follows fast 





SONNET. 
AUTUMN. 


Tune is a fearful spirit busy now: 
Already have the elements unfurl'd 
Their banners: the great sea-wave is npeurl'd: 
The cloud comes : the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go, 5 

| And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurd 

| From their dry boughs, and all the forest world, 

| Steipp'd of its pride, he like a desert show. 

H 
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[ love that moaning music which I hear 

{n the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering tidings from another sphere; 
And, in sublime mysterious sympathy, 

Man's bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high, 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 





SONNET, 


WINTER, 


Tas is the eldest of the seasons: he 

Moves not like Spring with gradual step, nor grows 
From bud to beauty, but with all his snows 
Comes down at once in hoar antiquity. 

No rains nor loud proclaiming tempests flee 
Before him, nor unto his time belong 

The suns of Summer, nor the charms of song, 
That with May's gentle smiles so well agree. 

But he, made perfect in his birth-day clond, 
Starts into sudden life with scarce a sound, 
And with a gentle footstep prints the ground, 
As though to cheat man’s ear ; yet while he stays 
He seems as 't were to prompt our merricst days, 
And bid the dance and joke be long and loud. 





SONNET. 


WRITTEN AFTER SEEING MR MACREADY IN ROB ROY. 


Mackgapy, thou hast pleased me much: till now 
(And yet I would not thy fine powers arraign) 

I did not think thou hadst that livelier vein, 

Nor that clear open spirit upon thy brow. 
Come, I will crown thee with a poet's hough: 
Mine is an humble branch, yet not in vain 
Given, if the few J sing shall not disdain 

To wear the little wreaths that I bestow. 

There is a buoyant air, passionate tone 

That breathes about thee, and lights up thine eye 
With fire and freedom: it becomes thee well. 

Ic is the bursting of a good seed, sown 

Beneath a cold and artificial sky: 

“T is genius overmastering its spell. 





A STORMY NIGHT. 


Tr is a stormy night, and the wild sea 

That sounds for ever, now upon the beach 

4s pouring all its power, Each after each 

The hurrying waves cry out rejoicingly, 

And crowding onwards, seem as they would reach 
The height [ tread upon. ‘The winds are high, 
And the quick lightnings shoot along the sky 
Atintervals, It is an hour to teach 

Vain man his insignificance; and yet, 

Though all the elements in their might have met, 
At every pause comes ringing on my ear 

A sterner murmur, and I seem to hear 

The voice of Silence sounding from her throne 
Of darkness mightier than all—but all alone. 


HEREAFTER. 





The glory and the freshness of a dren. 
Wornewoatn. 

I saw a Shape of beauty in a dream 
Gazing on me. I saw her bright eyes gleam 
Like planets when the waned Moon ig gone 
; Out of the skies. We two were quite alone: 
| But’t ween us there was drawn an icy bar, 
That shone and sparkled like a streaming star, 
And daunted me, for all the air aronnd 
Was like the coldest springs. There was no sound 
Or motion from the sight that met my cye; 
Yet I sat mute, and listen'd painfully 
To catch the faintest whisper from the form. 
Oh! I could have endured the wildest storm 
Better than the bright silence of those eyes. 
They froze my soul. At last, she seem’d to rise, 
And opening her white hosom, bade me come 
Unto her heart, and dwell in that calm home 
For ever. How J flew! the bar was shatter’d 
‘To fragments in a moment, and I scatter'd 
The bonds that bound me, as the Hebrew tore 
The puny cords which in his sleep he wore, 
—I flew on, gasping, through the chilling air, 
Which like a winter evening glimmer'd there— 
A grey and melancholy fight that seems 
| Born only for those dim mysterious dreams 
That haunt the speculator’s brain, and grows 
i At last to darkness, and begets repose. 


I stood beside her (there was mighty space 
Between us, though ] seem’d to touch the place 
Whereon she was), and she put forth her hand, 
} And with a look of most supreme command, 

j But mild as morning, took me to her heart, 

—1 fainted, died—I know not what ;—the smart 
Of death methought was on me ; bat she smiled, 
Like a fond mother o'er her faintivg child, 
And Larose. I heard that beauty call 

| Upon me, witha voice so musical, 

So deep, and calm, and touching, that had § 
Been buried in the chambers of the earth, 

had awoke, and claim’d a lovelier birth, 

1 listen’d to the music of her sigh 

| That came across me like a summer shower 
Freshening the waters, an¢ Iblest the power, 
Whate'er it was, that drew me to that place, 
And let me gaze upon so fair a face. 








« Youth !+—as she spoke, I gloried ; « Thou shalt see 
The secrets of the dead. This gofden key 

Opens the wide doors of yon pyramid, 

Where all the goodness of the past is hid. 
Wickedness sleeps: but here, beneath my reign, 
There ’s much of happiness, and nought of pain. 
What there is after, yet you may not know, 

Nor may I be allow’d—nor can § show, 

Ob! fear me not: my heart hath lost its chill 
Towards thee now, but I will love thee still. 

T am not dreadful, youth; $——stay your breath 
And listen to me !——I am called ‘ Death,’ 

Jam belied, and mock’d, and masqued in bones, 
And hated by the bad, and, with deep groans, 
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Am worshipp'd like a damon, and with tears, 
And all the horrid host of human fears, 

‘Yet some, for me, will lose themselves in war, 
And some in revelry, and some in crime, 
And some, in youth, will court me from afar, 
Striking the spirit down before its time. 


« I love more gentle visitings, when the Good 
(Aged and young, in numbers—like a flood 
Majestically owing in its course), 

Come to my shadowy dwellings, withont force. 
Those hide I amongst flowers that bloom for ever, 
Or lay them down by yonder pleasant river, 

That wanders to the land oblivious. 

Here shall you rest for ages: even by us 

Time passes in his round, although his power 
May not be felt here till the final hour, 

‘When this dim land shall vanish, and the sight 
Open again upon some world of light. 


« Come, thou mayst taste of purer pleasures yet, 
Although thine iced limbs have lost their motion ; 
And every sorrow thou wilt here forget 
(Thou hast forgot already, while I speak). 
<-Here lie, and round thy head the violet 
Shall spring, and, in the distance, the blue ocean 
Shall roll, and there the moon shall seem to break 
From out the clouds, and (for 1 know the sights 
That do delight thee), that fair scene shall change 
From time to time: and then thine eye shall range 
And revel all amongst the etherial lights 
‘That star the blue skies upon moonless nights; 
And brightest colours shall gleam before thine eye, 
And flowers arise and soft shapes pass thee by; 
And perfumes shall exhale o'er thee, and here 
Are songs to charm thy melancholy ear, 

As dim and distant as the ‘ cuckoo-bird' 
To whom no mate replivs, or that sad tone 
OF love, in deep untrodden forests heard, 
That cometh from the nightingale alone.» 


How fearful were the words the lady spoke !— 

At first, her voice upon my sense had broke 

So sudden that! started, but at last 

It fell and fainted, and, like music past, 

Hung in my car--or some memorial song, : 
That will not leave us while we walk among 

Old scenes,—although they whom we prized of yore 
Now live or haunt those pleasant spots no more. 


What further ?—nothing. The fair shape was gone; 
And I was on my couch, awake, alone. 





THE COMET. 





Regnorum eversor rabuit lethale Cometes, 


Besotp! amidst yon wilderness of stars 

(Angels and bright-eyed deities that guard 

The inner skies, whilst the sun sleeps by night), 
Is one unlike the rest—mishapen—red, 

And wandering from its course.—If Sybils now 
Breathed their dark oracles, or nations bent, 
As once they bent, before Apollo's shrine, 
Owning a frenzied priestess’ auguries, 


What might not this portend—changes and acts 
OF fear and bloody massacres—perhaps 

Some sudden end to this fuir-form’d creation,— 
Or half the globe made desolate. Behold! 

It glares; how like an omen. If that ¥ 

Could for a time forget myself in fable 

(Indian or heathen storied) I could fancy, 

This were indeed some spirit, ’scaped by chance 
From torments in the central earth, and flung 

| Like an eruption from the thundering breast 

OF Fina, or those mighty hills that stand 

Like giants on the Quito plains, to spread 
Contagion through the skies. Thus Satan onee 
Sprang up, adventurous, from Hell's blazing porch, 
And like a stream of fire wing’d fierce way 
Ambiguous, undismay'd, through frightful wastes, 
To where, amidst the jarring elements, 

Stern Chaos sate, and everlasting Night 

| Held her dominion ;—yet, even there, he found 
‘The way (o Eden. 











A VOICE. 


Vox et prevtorea nihil. 





; On! what a voice is silent. It was soft 

As mountain-echoes, when the winds aloft— 
The gentle winds of summer meet in caves; 

Or when in shelter’d places the white waves 
Are ‘waken’d into music, as the breeze 

imples and stems the current: or as trees 
Shaking their green locks in the days of June; 
Or Delphic girls when to the maiden moon 
They sang harmonious pray'rs; or sounds that come 
(However near) like a faint distant hum 

Out of the grass, from which mysterious birth 
We guess the busy secrets of the earth. 

—Like the low voice of Syrinx, when she ran 
Toto the forests from Arcadian Pan: 

Or sad OEnone's when she pined away 

For Paris, or (and yet "t was not so gay) 

! As Helen's whisper when she came to Troy. 
Half shamed to wander with that blooming boy: 
Like air-touch’d harps in flowery casements hung; 
Like unto lovers’ cars the wild words sung 

In garden bowers at twilight: like the sound 
Of Zephyr when he takes his nightly round, 

In May, to see the roses all asleep : 

Or like the dim strain which along the deep 
The sea-maid utters to the sailors’ ear, 

Telling of Tempests, or of dangers near: 

Like Desdemona, who (when fear was strong 
Upon her soul) chaunted the willow song, 
Swan-like, before she perish’d: or the tone 

Of flutes upon the waters heard alone: 

Like words that come upon the memory 
Spoken by friends departed; or the sigh 

A gentle girl breathes when she tries to hide 
The love her eyes betray to all the world beside. 











MELANCHOLY. 


Tass is a mighty Spirit, known on earth 
| By many names, though one alone hecomes 
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Its mystery, its beauty, and its power. 

Ic is not Fear,—’t is not the passive fear 
That sinks before the future, nor the dark 
Despondency that hangs upon the past: 

Not the soft spirit that doth how to pain, 
Nor that which dreads itself, or slowly eats 
Like a dull canker till the heart decays. 

But in the meditative mind it lives, 
Shelter'd, caress'd, and yields a great return 
And in the deep silent communion 

Which it holds ever with the paet’s soul, 
Tempers, and doth befit him to obey 

High inspiration. To the storms and winds 
It giveth answer in as proud a tone; 

Or on its seat, the heart of man, receives 
The gentler tidings of the elements.— 
I~often home returning from a spot 

Holy to me from many wanderings, 

OF fancy, or in fact, have felt the power 

Of Mecancaoty stealing on my sout 
Mingling with pleasant images, and from 
Sorrow dividing joy; until the shape 

Of each did gather to a diviner hue, 

And shone unclouded by a thought of pain. 
Grief may sublime itself, and pluck the sting 
From out iw breast, and muse until it seem 
Ethereal, starry, speculative, wise, 

But then it is that Melancholy comes, 
Out-charming grief—(as the grey morning stills 
The tempest oft) and from its fretful fire 
Draws a pale light, by which we see ourselves, 
The present, and the future, and the past. 





MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


Now would | that I might cast me in the sea 
And perish not.—Great Neptune! I would be 
Advanced to the freedom of the main, 

And stand before your vast creations’ plain, 

And roam your watery kingdom threugh and through, 
And see your branching woods, and palace blue, 
Spar-built and domed with erystal ; ay, and view 
The bedded wonders of the lonely deep, 

And see on coral hanks the sea-maids sleep, 
Children of ancient Nereus, and behold 

Their streaming dance about their father old, 
Beneath the blue Agean, where he sate 

Wedded to prophecy, and full of fate: 

Or rather as Arion harp'd, indeed, 

Would I go floating on my dolphin-steed 

Over the billows, and, triumphing there, 

Call the white Siren from her cave to share 

My joy, and kiss her willing forehead fair. 


I would be free.—Oh! thou fine element, 
That with thy thousand ears art round me bent, 
To listen and reply,—{mmortal air! 

Viewless and now unfelt, I would be hurl’d 
Almost at will about your kingdom wide, 

And mount aloft and mingle in my pride 

With the great spirits of your purer world; 

And with the music of your winds sublime 
Commune, and see those shadows, for this earth 
Too buoyant, and excelling shapes, which Time 
Has lifted up to a diviner birth, 


Amoogst the stedfast stars. Away, away; 

For in the fountains bright, whence streams the day, 
Now will I plange, and bathe my brain therein, 
And cleanse me of all dull poetic sin. 

—It may not be.—No wings have I to scale 

The heights which the great poets pass along : 
On earth must ¥ still chaunt an earthly song: 
But I may hear, in forests seldom trod, 

Love's gentle martyr, the lost nightingale, 

Voice her complaint, and when the shadows fail 
May see the white stag glance across the sod 
Affrighted, like a dusky spectre pale. 

This is enongh for me, and I can sce 

‘That female, fair—the wortd's Divinity, 

Brighter than Naiad who by rivers cold 

Once wept away her life, as poets told, 

Anil fair as those transcendant queens who drank 
The rich nectarean juice in heaven above, 

Full in the incomparable smile of Jove, 

And saw his lightning eyes, and never sank 
Away before him, T is enough for me, 

That I can bask in woman's starlike eyes, 

A slave in that love-haunted paradise, 

Without a wish ever to wander free. 











SONG. 





Here 's a health to thee, Jessy. 
Borns. 


Herg’s a health to thee, Mary, 
Here 's a health to thee; 

The drinkers are gone, 

And Iam alone, 

To think of home and thee, Mary. 


There are some who may shine o'er thee, Mary, 
And many as frank and free, 

And a few as fair, 

But the summer air 

Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 


Ihave thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
And thy dimm’é and gentle eye; 

And I've cail'd on thy name 

When the night winds came, 

And heard my heart reply, Mary. 


Be thou but true to me, Mary, 
And I'll be true to thee; 
And at set of sun, 
When my task is done, 
Be sure that 1m ever with thee, Mary. 


NIGHT. 7 


Now, to thy silent presence, Night! 

Is this my young song offer'd : Oh! to thee, 
Down-looking with thy thousand eyes of light— 
To thee, and thy starry nobility, 

That float, with a delicious murmuring —. 
(Though unheard here), about thy forehead blue; 
And as they ride along, in order due, 

Circling the round globe in their wandering, 

To thee, their ancient queen, and mother, sing 





— 
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Mother of beauty ! veiled queen! 
Y, Fear’d, and sought, and never seen 
Vithout a heart-imposing feeling, 

| Whither art thou gently stealing? 

In thy smiling presence, I 

Kneel in star-struck idolatry, 
And‘turn me to thine eye (the moon), 
Frosting that it must change so soon, 
‘oying with this idle rhyme, 

scorn that hearded villain, Time, 
thine old remorseless enemy, 

nd build my linked verse to thee. 


Not dull and cold and dark art thou: 

Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 

indiadem’d with gentlest streaks 

fleecy-silver'd cloud, adorning 

“Thee, fair as when the young Sun wakes, 
nd from his cloudy bondage breaks, 

nd lights upon the breast of morning, 

Bat must feel thy powers— 

ightier than the storm that lowers, 

Fairer than the virgin Hours, 

“That smile when Ti n's daughter scatters 

Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 

And bids her servant breezes blow. 


Not Apollo when he dies 

In the wild October skies, 

Red and stormy ; nor when he, 

| In his meridian beauty rides 

‘Over the bosom of the waters, 

‘And turns the blue and burning tides 
‘o silver, is a peer for thee, 

thy full regality. 


— 


JULIA. 


read after the line : 
sw daphne eggs as 





Ler me for once describe her—once—for she 

sh (Julia) hath pass'd into my memory, 

‘As 't were some angel image, and there clings, 

Like music round the harp’s £olian strings: 

4 ‘A word—a breath revives her, and she stands 
¥) As beautiful, and young, and free from care, 

“As when upon’the Tyber's yellow sands 

She loosen’d to the winds her golden hair, 

In almost childhood; and in pastime run 

Like young Aurora from the morning sun. 

Oh! never was a form so delicate 

j)| Fashion’d in dream or story, to create 

fb}, Wonder or love in man, I cannot tell 

Half of the charms I saw—I see; but well 

Each one became her. She was very fair, 

| And young, I said; and her thick tresses were 

Of the bright colour of the light of day: 

Her eyes were like the dove’s—like Hebe's—or 
The maiden moon, or starlight seen afar, 

| Or like—some eyes I know, but may notsay. + 

Never were kisses gather'd from such lips, 

| And not the honey which.the wild bee sips 

4:From flowers that on the thymy mountains grow 

Hard by Ilissus, half so rich :—Her brow 


‘This Sketch arteiealln’ formed part of Marcian Colonna ; and may 


Was darker than her hair, and arched and fine ; 
And sunny smiles would often, often shine 
Over a mouth from which came sounds more sweet 
‘Than dying winds, or waters when they meet 
Gently, and seem telling and talking o'er 

The silence they so long had kept before. 


—— 


‘THE LAST SONG. 


Musr it be?—Then farewell, 

Thou whom my woman's heart cherished so long: 
Farewell, and be this song 

‘The last, wherein I say-« I loved thee well.» 





Many a weary strain 2 
(Never yet heard by thee breath 
(SY he nt ~ 
And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. - 


Ohl if in after years 

‘The tale that | am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not'the pain depart; 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 


Think of me—still so young, 

Silent, though fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to disobey 

‘The passionate Spirit that around me clung. 


Farewell again ; and yet, 
Must it indeed he so—and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of the Summer set? 


For me, my days are gone + 

No more shall J, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont: oh ’t was for you alone, 


But on my bier I'll lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 

And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 





STANZAS. 


Suz died—she died ;—yet, still to me 

She comes, in sad and sober dreaming, 
And from her hair a pale light streaming 
Shows her as she was wont to be. 


She stands in beauty by me still ; 

Alas! that Death two hearts should sever 
(The father and the child) who ever 
Loved, and were so inseparable. 


Still are her brow and bosom white; 
Her raven hair the one adorning, 
‘And her eyes, sweet as the break of morning, { 


If the quick Instre of her eye 

(Can such then sparkle from the grave?) 
Be false, may I live still the slave 

Of this so charming fantasy. 
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Tt matters not, to me, from what 

Or whom she gains her beauty now; 
T see my child’s own sinless brow, 
And die—if I believe it not. 


—__ 


ON A ROSE. 
Ou! thou dull flower, here silently dying : 
And wilt thou never, then,—never resume 


Thy colour or perfume? 
Alas! and but last night I saw thee lying 
Upon the whitest bosom in the world, 


And now thy crimson leaves are parch’d and curl’d. 


Is it that Love hath with his fiery breath 

Blown on thee, until thou wast fain to perish 
(Love, who 80 strives to cherish ), 

And is the bound so slight” tween life and death— 
A step but from the temple to the tomb? 

Oh! where hath fled thy beauty—where thy bloom? 


For me, last night I envied thee thy place, 
So near ren 


petals tte 

‘Thou 'rt losing all al hy grace 

ind seb eae ean 

On her breast, for a moment, poi ae 
SONNET. ° 


ON A SEQUESTERED RIVULET. 


Tune is no river in the world more sweet, 

Or fitter for a sylvan poet's theme, 

Than this romantic solitary stream, 

Over whose banks so many branches meet, 
Entangling :—a more shady bower or neat 

Was never fashion’d in a summer theme, 
‘Where Nymph or Naiad from the hot sun-beam 
Might hide, or in the waters cool her feet. 

—A lovelier rivulet was never seen 

Wandering amidst Italian meadows, where 
Clitumous lapses from his fountain fair; 

Nor in that land where ¢ "tis said, have been : 
Yet there Cephisus rant olives. green, 
And on its banks Aglaia bound ber hair. 





SONNET. 


Peruars the lady of my love is now 
Looking upon the skies. A single star 

Is rising in the East, and from afar 

Sheds a most tremulous lustre : Silent Night 
Doth wear it like a jewel on her brow: 

But see! it motions, with its lovely light, 


Onwards and onwards, through those depths of blue, 


To its appointed course stedfast and true. 
So, dearest, would I fain be unto thee, 
Stedfast for ever,—like yon planet fair; 

And yet more like art thou a jewel rare. 

‘Oh! brighter than the brightest star, to me, 
Come hither, my young love; and I will wear 
Thy beauty on my breast delightedly. 








BABYLON, 

WITH THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 
Many a perilous age hath gone, 
Since the walls of Babylon 
Chain'’d the broad Euphrates’ tide— 
(Which the great king in his pride 
Turn’d, and drain‘d its channel bare)— 
Since the Towers of Belus square 
(Where the solid gates were hung 
That-on brazen hinges ewung), 
Mountain sized, arose s0 high 
That their daring shock’d the sky. 


Famous city of the earth, 

What magician gave thee birth?— 
What great prince of sky or air 
Built thy floating gardens fair? 
—Thee the mighty hiinter founded : 
Thee the star-wise king surrounded 
With thy mural girdle thick 

OF the black bitumen brick,— 
Belus, who was Jove, the God : 

He who each bright evening trod 
On thy marble streets, and came 
Downwards like a glancing flame, 
Love-allured, as fables tell. 

But the last who loved thee well 
‘Was the king whose amorous pride 
(All to please his Median bride) 
Fenced thee round and round $0 fast, 


That, while the crumbling earth should last, 


Thou, he thought, should be, and Time 
Should not spoil thy look sublime. 


He is gone, whose'spirit spoke 

To him in a golden dream : 

He who saw the future gleam 

On the present, and awoke 
Troubled in his princely mind, 
And bade his magicians blind 
From their eyelids strip the scale, 
And translate his hidden tale :— 
He is gone : but ere he died, 

He was-tumbled from his pride, 
From his Babylonian throne, 

And cast out to feed alone, 

Like the wild ox and'the ass, 
Seven years on the sprinkled grass, 
—He is dead : his impious deeds 
Are on the brass : but who succeeds? 


Over Babylon’s sandy plains 
Betsuazzar the Assyrian reigns. 

A thousand Lords at his kingly call 

Have met to feast in a spacious hall, 

And all the imperial boards are spread, 
With dainties whereon the monarch fed.— 
Rich cates and floods of the purple grape : 
And many a dancer's serpent shape 

Steals slowly upon-their amorous sights, . 
Or glances beneath the flaunting lights : 








And fountains throw up their silver spray,— 


And cymbals clash,—and the trumpets bray 
Till the sounds in the arch'd roof are hung; 


And words from the winding horn are flung: 
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And still the carved cups go round, 
And revel and mirth and wine abound. 


But Night has o’ertaken the fading Day; 

And Music has raged her soul away + 

The light in the Bacchanai’s eye is dim; 

And faint is the Georgian’s wild love-hymn. 
«Bring forth »—(on a sudden spoke the king, 
‘And hushed were the lords, loud-rioting,)— 
i Bring forth the vessels of silver and gold, 
hich Nebuchadnezzar, my sire, of old 









the vessels are brought, of silver and gold, 

stone, and of brass.and of iron old, 

\d_ of wood, whose sides like a bright gem shine, 

nd their mouths are all fill'd with the sparkling wine. 
jark!—the king has proclaim’d with a stately nod, 
Let a health be drunk out unto Baal, the God.» — 
hey shout and they drink:—but the music moans, 
nd hush’d are the reveller’s loudest tones : 
‘or a hand comes forth, and ‘tis seen by all 
To write strange words on the plaster'd wall ! 
—The mirth is over ;—the soft Greek flute 
And the voices of women are low—are mute; 
The bacchanal’s eyes are all staring wide; 
And where 's the Assyrian’s pomp of pride?— 
—That night the monarch was stung to pain : 
That night Belshazzar, the king, was slain!— 






Many a silent age the prow 
OF untiring Time (dividing 
Years and days, and ever gliding 
Onwards) has pass'd by :—And now, 
Where ’s thy wealth of streets and towers? 
Where thy gay and dazzling hours? 
Where thy crowds of slaves,—and things 
‘That fed onthe rich breath of kings? 
Where thy laughter-crowned times ?— 
Thou art—what?—a breath, a fame, 
In the shadow of thy name 
Dwelling, like a ghost unseen; 
Grander than if laurels green 
Or the massy gold were spread, 
Crown-like, upon thy great head : 
Mighty in thy own undoing, 
Drawing a fresh life from ruin 
And eternal prophecy :— 
Thou art gone, but cannot die. 
Like a splendour from the sky 
Through the silent ether flung, 
Like a hoar tradition hung 
Glittering in the ear of Time, 
Thou art,—like a lamp sublime, 
Telling from thy wave-worn tower 
Where the raging floods have power, 
How ruin lives,—and how Time flies,— 
And all that on the dial lies. 








A WAR SONG, 


Ane the white snows which?crown thy hills untrodden, 


Are thy sons valiant still,=thy daughters pure, 
wunia ?—or hath War, which makes the world 
Blush in its blood, stain’d all thy hills and valleys? 





Awake! The Turk is coming :—from his den 
Where he once slept, lustful, intemperate, 

He comes mad as the sea, and blind with hate. 
Awake! Bare all your weapons till their light 
Dazzles the sky, now sick with coming woe. 
Awake! The Turk is on your heart, Awake!— 


Awake! ’tis the terror of war; 
The Crescent is toss'd on the wind ; 
But our flag flies.on high like the perilous star 
Of the battle. Before and behind, 
Wherever it glitters, it darts 
Bright death into tyrannous hearts. 


Who are they that now bid us be slaves? 
They are foes to the good and the free : 

Go, bid ‘em first fetter the might of the waves; 
The Sea may be conquer’d,—but we 

Have spirits untameable still, 

And the strength to be free,—and the will. 


The Helots are come : Inv their eyes 
Proud hate and fierce massacre burn; 
They hate us,—but shall they despise? 
They are come,—shall they ever return? 
O God of the Greeks! from thy throne 
Look down, and we ‘ll conquer alone. 


The world has deserted our need : 
The eagle is prey to the hound ;— 
It may be ; but first we will battle and bleed, 
And when we have crimson’d the ground, 
We'll shout at the slaves of the earth, 
And die,—'t is the chance of our birth. 


Our fathers,—each man was a god, 
His will was a law, and the sound 

Of his voice like a spirit’s was worshipp'd : he trod, 
And thousands fell worshippers ‘round : 

From the gates of the West to the Sun 





He bade, and his bidding was done. 


And We-—shall we die in our chains, 
Who once were as free as the wind? 
Who is it that threatens,—who is it arraigns? 
Are they princes of Europe or Ind? 
Are they kings to the uttermost pole?— 
‘They are dogs, with a taint on their soul. 


Away!—Though our glory has fled, 
For a time, and Thermopyle's past; 

Let us write a new name in the blood of our dead, 
And again be as free as the blast. 

The lion, he reigns.as of yore; 

Shall the Greek be a slave?—and no more?. 


Away! for the fight may be ended 
Before you arrive at your fame. 

Your fathers the land and their dwellings defended, 
‘And left them to you—with a name, 

Oh! keep it: it sounds like a charm: 

It will guard you from terror, from harm. 


For our life,—it is nothing,—a spam: ~ 
"T is the body, and-Fame is the heart. 

Is there one who rejects the bright lot of a man? 
Let him be the last to depart; 

Let him die on his pillow, a slave,— 





For us, We have conquer’d the grave. 





= 


oo OS Toe 
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SONNET. 
A STILL PLAGE. 


Unpra what beechen shade, or silent oak, 

Lies the mute sylvan now,—mysterious Paa? 

Once (while rich Peneus and Jlissus ran 

Clear from their fountains)—as the morning broke, 
°T is said, the Satyr with Apollo spoke, 

And to harmonious strife, with his wild reed, - 
Challenged the God, whose music was indeed 
Divine, and fit for Heaven.—Each play'd, and woke 
Beautiful sounds to life, deep melodies: 

One blew his pastoral pipe with such nice care, 
That flocks and birds all answer’d him; and one 
Shook his immortal showers upon the air. 

~That music hath ascended to the sun; 

But where the other?—Speak! ye dels and trees! 





SONNET. 
TO THE SKY-LARK. 


O saatirsr singer! O care-charming bird! 
Married to morning, by a sweeter hymn 

Than priest e’ce chaunted from his cloister dim, 
At midnight,—or veil'd virgin’s holier word 

At sun-rise or the paler evening heard; 

To which of all Heavea's young and lovely Hours, 
Who wreathe soft Jight in hyacinthine bowers, 
Beautiful spirit, is thy suit preferr’d? 

—Unlike the creatures of this low dull earth, 
Still dost thou woo, although thy suit be won ; 
And thus thy mistress bright is pleased ever. 
Ob! lose not thou this mark of finer birth; — 
So mayst thou yet live on, from sun to sun, 
Thy joy uncheck’d, thy sweet song silent never. 


—— 


THE PAINTER’S SONG. 


—_——. 


Mark bow she loves! Boneath that frozen mask 
Love's crimsoa passion-flower bods aud blows. 
Some sighs should be to draw it forsh to dey ; 
And lo ‘they come in music. 


ey 


'T ts night, 't is night! the hour of hours, 
When Love lies down, with folded wings, 
_By Psyche in her etarless howers, 

And down his fatal arrows flings ;— 

Those bowers whence not a sound is heard, 
Save only from the bridal bird, 

Who midst that utter darkness sings 

Sweet music, like the running springs; 
This her burthen, soft and clear,— 

« Love is here! Love is here !s 





"T is night! the moon is on the stream, 
Bright spells are on the soothed sea, 
Aud Hope, the child, is gone to dream 
OF pleasures—which may never he! 
And now is haggard Care asleep ; 
And now doth the widow Sorrow smile; 
And slaves are hush’d in slumber deep, 
Forgetting grief and toil awhile! 


‘What sight can fiery morning show 
To shame the stars or pale moonlight ? 

What bounty can the day bestow 
Like that which falls with gentle night ~~ 
Sweet Lady, sing I not aright? 

Oh! turn and tell me,—for the day 

Is faint and fading fast away ; 

And now comes back the hour of hours, 
Whien Love his lovelier mistress seeks, 

Sighing like winds ‘mongst evening flow’rs, 
Until the maiden Silence speaks! 


Fair Girl, methinks—nay, hither turn 

Those eyes, which midst their blushes burn !— 
Methinks, at such atime, one’s heart 

Can better hear both sweet and smart; 

Love's look—ihe first—which never dieth ; 

Or death—which comes when beauty flieth— 
When strength is stain, when youth is past, 
And all, save ¢ruth, is lost at last! 








Thus sung, with sad sweet tones, which eweeter grew, 
And eager glances, to his mistress young, 

A Painter-Poet, as the daylight flew, 
White all his cittern strings like echoes rang; 

And, when the Lady turn‘d her eyes of blue, 
A rarer madness ‘midst the music hung, 

And then shot downwards, past the amorous wire, 
Touching the lovely Lady's heart with fire. 


Never till that soft night, so runs the tle 

(And therefore had the painter long time grieved), 
Never till then could song or sigh prevail ; 

But then the Lady's boddice swell’d and heaved, 
And oft she sigh'd, and then grew passion-pale; 

As once again the sweet sad song he weaved ; 
Until, at last, the lover knew he’d won, 
And kissd her conquer'd lip at eet of sun, 


What deeds he did—What depths of verse or wit 

Mis genius master'd, lit by love's clear flame, 
Has never been in human records writ, 

Nor how he play'd Art's high immortal game; 
‘Whether he rose, or was content to sit 

By her he woo'd and won, without a name, 
For ever, all his plumed ambition flown, 
Perhaps may still by patient search be known, 


"Tis said, indeed, a sunset spirit fell 
And dyed his pannels all with peerless hues, 
Such as no painter else shall eer excel 
Unless he steal Aurora's own bright dews, 
Nor artist match, unless (then who may tell ?} 
He worship long and late the eternal Muse! 
‘T is said he brightco’d Venice with his fame; 
And when he died left Tran as his name! 
. . . . 


eer 


[Here ends my verse ; yet, if I too much praise 

The great dead Painter, and seem now to care 
Little for those who live in these good days, 

I mean not—and I need not now despair ; 
For Lawrence’ living heads now fix my gaze, 

And many a face like Newton's females fair; 4 
And Stothard’s grace, and Chantrey’s looks of stone, 
And last, La Valliere’s painter, rare Chalon y 








~ 
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THE VICTIM, 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


veces [Blom in the parcbing sun, where Ganges wild 
Koars to the jungles, and broad hillows scatters 
Upon the burning shores of Hindostan, 

Rose a great temple,—in no puny age 

Fashion’d, but built, like Babel, ’gainst the skies, 
Based on a rock, and cut in granite stone, 

Its pillars and Titanian capitals 

Heaved their enormous buiks, till each o’erlook’d 
Wide India, To some God, whose name is lost, 

This wilderness of stone was dedicate. 

Millions of quick-eyed slaves, with dusky brows, 

All wreathed in white, came here in the old time, 
And on the prostrate marble bent, and swore 
Allegiance to 4 Name! Then, amidst storms 

Of blood and tears, ‘rose Siva, at whose feet 
Widows were slain; maidens, whose hearts were warm 
With summer love, old age and infancy, 

Shrank in her blazing altars, and left gold 

Unto the temple's saints for priestly prayers. 

Then pray'd the priests ; and then, while darkness lay 
| On the duil world, the bearded Brahmins did 
Mysterious rites, and their noctnrnal songs 
Went sounding through the long stone-carved aisles 
{ OF Elephanta to brute Jaggernaut. 

'| And soon this superstition far outspread : 

| From Oude to the Deccan,—over black Bahar,— 
| From the Arab Seas, across to rank Bengal, 
It sprang and flourish'd ; and wherever else 
Base human folly crouch'd to baser guile, 
{t reign’d and made its martyrs... There is one 
Far famous in its stories, from whose life, 
And from whose death, and from whose after fame, 
Some learn a lesson, When the droughts are great, 
And their squat idols sit unmoved, the priests 
Call on the saintly Muttra. To please him 
They burn a virgin, and scream loose love-songs, 
And curse the Hajah, Dhur-Singh, long since dead. 
He, while he lived, wise prince ! did good towards all: 
He lived, untouchi'd by grief, for many years 5 
| And, when he died, left children virtuous, 

A happy land, which own’d his rule was just, 
And slumber'd in the Indian’s Paradise.]... 














‘ SCENE I. 
i AGarden, near the Ganges. 
\ a. Ruaina waiting. 


i RHASDA. 

The sun has set, and now, should Meignoun come, 
My dear, dear shepherd! All day long be leaves _ 
My soul to wander, but at dark he comes, - 

! Lovelier than aight, to his poor Hindoo maid. , 

| Look! on the Brahmin altars flames the fire, 

" Which holy priests now feed with myrrh and flowers: 
That is his signai—hark! he comes, he comes! 
No,—no; O faithless shepherd! ’t is the rush 

Of the great Ganges, who doth love her lord 

, (Her ocean husband) more than thou jovest ne. 
Fond fool ! he will not come ;—yet, soft! he’s here! 
He is here, and J wrong him.—O Meignoun ! 














MereNoun enters. 


tT ‘MEIGNOUN. 
4 My heart! my dear one! 
: REAIDA, 
My—my own! 
(Falls into his arms. 


You ‘re come? 
MEIGNOUN. 
Ay, but I soon must leave thee, sweet Hindoo! 
With scarce a kiss from thy rich lip, must I 
Seek the great City. Even now, my friends 
Are waiting for me on the river banks ; 
And I must sigh—farewell ! 
HAIDA. 
Go—go: farewell! 
MEIGNOUN. 
To-morrow I will come to thee betimes; 
‘And I will bring with me the nuptial lamp 
And the bright bridat jewels—— 
RHAIDA. 
Conte thyself, 
O thou, who art beyond all gems to me! 
Bring me thyself; or (if thou wilt aught else) 
E’en bring one lotus-lity for my breast, 
And swear upon ’t that thou wilt love me ever, 
MRIGNOUN. 
1 do"t, thou jealous girl! yet I have sworn, 
A thousand times already, ‘neath the stars, 
To love,—and I do love thee. 
RBAIDA. 
Swear ‘t again: 
Never too often can a lover vow. 
So once more vow, and I will list to thee, 
With ears more greedy than the mother owns, 
When on her first-horn’s stammering words she hangs, 
And thanks sweet Heaven for Music. — Milt thou love 
me? 
MEIGNOUN. 
I love thee now. 
REAIDA. 
But ever, ever love me? , 
MRIGNOUN. 
Tlove thee, and will love thee. Tusl:! not so 
The summer nightingale shall haunt the rose: 
Not Kunya (when ‘mongst village maids he dwelt, 
In his bright boyhood, and did woo—and win) 
Ever loved as I will love. 1 ‘ll bear thee hence 
A bride more envied—— 
RHAIDA, 
© thou vain, vain shepherd! 
MEIGNOUN. 
How ?—Bat you chide me well: J had forgot. 
T dreamt, as oft I dream, and sometimes hope. 
A shepherd ? that was true; yet, in past time, 
The shepherd’s sword could cut its way to power; 
And I’m of Bralimin blood, sweet girl, like thee. 
—I'll come and re-demand thee. 
RHAIDA. 
‘T will be vain. 
And yet, if thou wouldst cast this cloak aside, . 
And tell us thy true name and parentage——? 
MEIGNOUN. 
‘Suppose, sweet! I should be that fierce Decoit, 
Whose very name is terror to the land, 








| so 
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The river-robber, Kemaun ?—Dost thou shrink? 
Fear not: your Rajah tracks him where he lurks, 
In the dark jungies. He has braved the law, 
And powerful hands are on him. 
RMAIDA. 
Let him go. 
You smile! Ha! what art thou? Speak! Have 1 given 
My whole heart to—— 
MEIGNOUN. 
A robber? Dream not so. 
Yet,— though a robher, he's a potent one; 
Next to your prince in power. But I must go: 
Yet, ere I go, one word of your fierce father : 
T swore (as thou rememberest) to come back, 
And from his Jips force gentler words. Now, mark! 
That hour is near; and, for the subtle stave 
Who whisper‘d lies in thy harsh father's ear, 
T'l bring his fit reward. 
RHAIDA, 
Tie is too base—— 
MEIGNOUN. 
For anger, not for justice. Then, he mocks 
At my revenge! Methinks he laughs too early. 
T wait my time: in hate, sweet, as in love, 
Thy shepherd’s constant, On black Muttra’s head 
I promised vengeance:—I will keep my word. 
[Poices are heard singing at a distance. 
Wark! my companions call me: 1 must yo. 
{had forgot ail time in thy sweet presence, 
Farewell! the wind is rising. 
RHAEDA. 
Must you go? 
MEIGNOUN, 
Dost hear the river roaring "gainst its banks? 
AHAIDA, 
At murmuts like a tender bride, methinks: 
« Leave me not, love,» it says, « 80 soon this night, 
When heaven looks kind on earth, and earth is happy—» 
MEIGNOUN, 
The storm is coming. If I more delay, 
We shall not pass the rapids. Love, farewelt. 
[Exit quickly. 
RuaIDA. 
His step grows faint, and fainter ; all is still. 
[Listening. 
Murrna comes out of a thicket of shrubs. 


MUTTRA, 


Soh! he is gone. Come forward ; all is quiet, 


The Zeminoan enters. 
ZEMINDAR. 
Now, now, where is she? Ah, look where elie stands ! 


The foot, still dreaming of that base Decoit, 
That water-robber, whom I more abhor 


Than poison: but I ‘Il wake her. Soh! 
[Strikes her, 
AMAIDA. 
Ah, father! 
MUTTRA. 


Ho, ho, ho, ho!—(Aside.) She will burn famously. 
Those snaky locks with which she snares men’s hearts, 
That tongue with which she scorns them—she scorn’d 
me— 
ZEMINDAR. 
What! are you dumb? 











MUTTRA. 
(4side.) Not yet: but soon she shall be 
Her ancles, silver-hound, her round soft arms, 
Ter bosom with his white Iove-leaves upon it, 
All shall consume : the priests are ready for her ; 
The flames are hungry, and my heart ‘s ablaze 
With a brave fury.—(To Zea.) Shall both die by fire? 
ZEMINDAR. 
Go in and wait. {Rata exit. 
What say you? both hy fire? 
No; she may burn, because her blood will wash 
A dark blot from my house: but he—come near! 
I've dug a hole beneath my peepul-trees, 
And in ’t we’it tumble him. To-morrow night, 
When's blood beats hot, we I! shut him up. 
MurTRA. 
Uo, ho! 
What! alive—alive? 
ZEMINDAR, 
Ay, full of fife and tust. 
We 'll cool his dreams, albeit we quench his courage. 
MUTTRA. 
But he will die—too soon ? 
ZEMINDAR, 


Tove thee: good! 


No: I have fenced his grave all round with stone, 
And pierced the tid with holes. Through these same 
holes 
The music of his screams shall soothe my ears: 
Three days and nights ¥ 'll live heside his grave, 
And listen—while he starves, 
MUTTRA. 

O brave! O brave! 
Come, let us look upon this pretty place. 
Come on, come on. Beneath the peepul-trees? 
Was it not there? This is the shortest path. 

[Exeunt. 





SCENE i. 
Same place.— Time, the next evening. 


Murrna and the Zeminpan are passing along: Kemaun 
meets them. 


KEMAUN. 
Stay—stup! a word with you. 
ZEMINDAR. 
What dog is here? 
A Pariah? Strike him down. 
KEMAUN. 
"P is not ill said ; 
Bat hard blows must be struck ere that be donc, 
What say you—shall we fight? 
MUTTRA. 
(To the Zeminpsr.) Peace! do not tovch him: 
"T isa strange fellow; very brave and honest, 
But strange, as you may see. He brings me news 
Of matters afar off, and (with your leave) 
I would he private with him, Farewell, now ; 
[Exit Lenmanpan. 
T'li follow soon.—Now then, is all prepared? 
KEMAUN. 
Who is that little wither'd, winter thing, 
Whose knees yo knocking by the bamboo stalks? 
MUTTRA. 
°T is the Zemindar. 
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KEMAUN. 
Soh !—I "ti take his money 
Vith a free heart. Nature has written dupe, 
And cheat, and miser, in his reptile looks = 
That ’s well; we'll strip him of his golden skin, 
And tie him to a tree. His girl, you say—— 
MUTTRA. 
May live; yes,—'t will be better she escape. 
Aside.) She touch’d my humour, as she wont away. 
Wethought her waik was like an antelope’s ; 
der eyes are jewel-like; sweet words she has ; 
oft limbs, bright ringlets, and a swan-like gait. 
My mind is changed ; f would not have hee burn, 
Till she grows old, and then—I care not for her. 
KEMAUN. 
And, if Y reseue her——? 
MUTTRA. 
‘And keep her for me, 
[ll show thee where her father hides his gold. 
XBMAUN. 
Good; thou shalt have athird: that and the girl 
Thou ‘It fairly earn by thy bold treachery. 
MUTTRA. 
How, treachery? 
KEMAUN. 
Ay~—oh! that offends thee? Tush! 
We on the river eare not for such things: 
We speak our minds and stab—A plain good way, 
And saves a load of trouble. Now I'll leave thee: 
My rogues are skulking in the thicket there, 
And wait for orders. When this horn is blown, 


[Gives it. 
I'll come and make the priests stare. 
MUTTRA. 
Do not drag 
Their curse on me. 
KEMAUN, 


Oh no! 1 know thou art 
Half priest, and three parts saint, and all a knave. 
Do not I know thee, Muttra? thou hast done—— 
MUTTRA. 
Bad deeds, I kuow ‘t; but I do mortify 
My flesh with fast, and score my back with stripes: 
Have J not lain on the jagged iron,—ha! 
Canker'd my tongue? and swung upon a hook? 
SEMAUN. 
Peace! you blind cheat. How dare you brag to me? 
What! taunt me with your virtues? 
MUTTRA. 
Thave done: 
Let us not quarrel, who are now allies. 
Retire, and wait the signal. Nay,—retire. 
KEMAUN (aside). 
Now let me have both gold and girl, and then—— 
[Bxit. 
MUTTRA, 
The cut-throat infidel robber !—he is gone. 
I breathe more freely. He will do the sin, 
And [ reap the sweet profit: that is right. 
When all is won, Ill lead the Rajah where 
The villain hides: none know where 't is but I. 





Massencen, entering. 


MERSENGEE. 
‘The pricats are waiting for thee, holy Muttra. 
‘The victim which you promised hath not come. 


Haste! for the Rajah will be there to-day, 
And sacrifice to Siva. 

MUTTRA. 

Say I come. 

[Exit Messencen. 

"T will be a glorious day. The Rajah come? 
; Well, we must wait until he leave the shrine, 
And then do our design. Now, what’s the matter? 


KeMawn, entering. 


KEMAUN. 
The wood 's sucrounded : half the Rajah's troops—— 
MUTTRA. 

Fear not; ‘t is nothing. He does sacrifice, 

And all his court attend ; ’¢ is ever thus, 

Go, hide your men,—there, ’midst the underwood ; 

And, when the Rajah ’s gone, I'll blow the horn. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE WI. 
A Hindoo Temple. 





Priests are officiating, and Fotavies kneeling. 
CHORUS OF PRIxsTS, 


Pour the attar,—more and more! 
Flowers, and leaves, and spices heap ; 
Gums, and oils, and odours pour, 
Lest the burning altar sleep ! 
Look, it sinks—the holy flame ! 
Why is not the victim brought? 
Once, if cali'd, the Hindoo came 
Swifter than the flight of thought! 
A BINDOO. 
Tam here, as soon as sought. 
OTHERS, 
Iam here;—and I ;—and I: 
There are none who shrink or fly. 


cHonus. 

Why doth the doom’d victim stay ? 

Full of sin is base delay : 

Quick, or soon will fall a curse, 

Amid the thunder of our verse. 

Call her, with the Goddess’ voice. 
CHIEF PRIEST. 





Come! 


The Zeminpan, Raaiba, and MurtRa are seen ap- 


proaching. 





cHoRuS. 
She comes, Rejoice, reyoico ! 
ATR, 
Soothe her soul with song, 
Like a silver shower, 
Sweet, and bright, and strong : 
‘T is her conquering hour! 


Let the music steal, 
Like a hidden river, 
Through her, till she feel 
Crown’d and bless'd for ever. 
The Zamanan crowns his Daughter. 


RHAIDA. 
Why am I brought here ?—Ha! what means the crown? 
Jam no victim sentenced to the fire, 
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CHIEF PRIEST. 
Come forward ! 
BHAIDA, 
Hark! he calls on some one, Hush! 
ZEMINDAR. 
He calls on thee! 
RHAIDA, 
Ab! no, no; kill me not, 
[Falts, 
CHIEF PRIEST. 
Whence comes this! Was she not prepared. 'T was 
‘wrong, 
The Rajah will himself come here to-day, 
And pray for aid in some great enterprise; 
Till then we shal! not stain the altar foot: 
Take her aside, meantime, and counsel her. 
[Ruarpa is taken out. 
yorces WiTsouT. 
The Rajah comes! the Rajah | 
A PRIEST. 
Hear’st thon the shouts? he comes. 
CHIEF PBIRST. 
T hear them, brother, 
The bold, freethinking Dhur-Singh, comes, | know ; 
But here, in our own temple, he must droop 
His lion aspect and obey the law. 
Hail, Maharajah ! 


The Rasaw enters, attended. 


BAJA. 
(To an Officer.) See they be secure. 
—Health to the priests of Siva! fam come 
To share your holy rites, and offer prayers, 
Woods, leaves, and spices (for I shed no blood, 
Save that of foes), before great Siva’s shrine. 
Bring here the basket. Look ! I offer these,— 
Myrrh, aloes, sacred oils, rich sandal-wood, 
And flowers which, you e’er say, the Goddess loves. 
Take them; and pray that I may free the land 
(Else all at peace) from murderous men, who ‘ve turn’d 
Our holy Ganges to a place of spoil, 
Robb’d the poor peasant, slain the sucking babe, 
Fired happy bomes, and, wheresoe’er they ‘ve been, 
Left death, and violation, and despair ! 
[The Presents are offered. 

CHIEF PAIKST. 
The offerings are accepted : see! they burn.— 
And now, great Rajah! we will sacrifice 
A living creature at the altar foot, 
A maid who ne'er was woo'd, betrothed, nor won. 


Go, fetch the victim. (Priest goes out. 
RASAB. 
Does she wish to burn? 
CHIEF PRiRST. 





Her father brings her: on his house a blot 
Hath dwelt for a hundred years: no good stays with 
him; 
His acts ne er prosper; he is loved by none; 
His dreams are bad; his peasants starve; his friends— 
He hath no friend; and therefore (and because 
He loves great Siva) doth he this day bring 
His daughter for a maiden sacrifice. 
NAIAR. 
Methinks himself should smart for his own sins. 
And she——? 





CHIRE PRIEST. 
She trembles, Human blood will shake 
Sometimes, in dread of the last agony; 
But we will pray such fault may be forgiven, 
And bid her father fast for one whole day: 
She shall not die in vain. 


Priest enters with Ruaina, the ZEMINDAR, etc. 


PRIEST. 
The maiden 's here. 
CHIEF PRIEST. 
Come forward. Girl! approach. 
ABAIDA. 
O spare me, spare me 
RAJAB (tenderly). 
Come hither, Rhaida! . 
RBarvA (screams). 
Ha!—who spoke to me? 
ZBMINDAR, 
The Rajah spoke.—(dside.) Methinks 1 know his voice 
RHAIDA. 
Where 1—where? The Rajah? Ha, Meignoun! ’T is he 
I'm safe, I'm safe! [Sinks on her knees. 
BAJAR. 
Did‘ they not say this girl 
Was unaffianced ? 
CHIEF PRIEST. 
Ay, unwoo'd, unsought. 
WAIAH. 
They told thee false, and they deserve to die. 
She is affianced: nay, she should have been 
This night a bride, 
CHIEF PRIRST. 
Whose bride, O Rajah? 
RASAH. 
Ming. 
—Come forward, Rhaida. Look! I take her hand, 
And in your holy temple own her mine. 
Priest, seek some other victim. 


[Kenaun enters by stealth, and mixes with th 
crowd. The place is surrounded by troops. 


CHIEF PRIEST (pauses). 
Mighty Rajah! 
I grieve that ’t should be thus; but she is doom'a! 
The Goddess, in her own great voice, hath ask'd 
A victim, and I dare not disobey : 
I dare not offer one of less degree. 
RAJA. 

Then must we strait do justice.—Stand apart! (neeis, 
Terrible Siva ! if this maid be thine, 
Devoted,—and not slain by human hate, 
Speak to thy servant, who tfow kneels before thee—— 

CHIEF PRIEST. 
Arise! The marble hath a thousand tongues, 
And might, if so it will’d, now answer thee. 

BAIAR, 

Peace, holy man! do I not know 't?—-The God, 
‘Whose strong divinity is mask’d in stone, 
Is free as air; his spirit still hath power 
To will, and make his marble limbs obcy,— 
His marble tongue to spe: is it not $02 

CRLF PRIZST. 








"T is so. 
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RASAR. —And now, thou tenderest heart, and loveliest bride 
| Then speak, 0 Goddess !—If thy wrath That ever made the world more beautiful, 

Demand this maiden for thy altar fires, Bright'ning with smiles the aye-recurring spring,— 
Speak, and she comes. But, if no word of thine What shall be done with thee? Why, thou must go 
Be heard in answer, I pronounce her—free ! Unto a prison,—look! to these fond arms; 
Behold her ;—she was lured by falsehood hither, I, thy Prince, shall feel more honour’d 
And they who brought her have affronted thee, With thee thus near me, sweet! than were 1 crown'd 
By offering a false martyr. She is woo'd, With garlands after conquest, or now hail’d 
Won,—almost wed; and, by thy awful law, By all wide India for her chosen King! 


3s unfit for the altar. Dreadful Goddess! 

If thou delightest, as 't is said, in blood, 

Yet sure thou lovest it most when justly shed. THE TEMPTATION. 

Know, we have now a victim fit for thee; 

One who, though priest and saint, deserves to dic. ee een 

Spare, then, this innocent maid !—Once more, if thon Seand up, thon son of Creten Daedalus, 

Speak’st not, she's free. No answer? Maid, approach ! And Jet as tread the lower labyrinth, 

The Goddess whom we worship gives no sign. Misoveron. 
CHIRP PRIEST. 

The sign you call for yesternight was made, 





A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 





SCENE I. 





And I did see it, A Street in Murcia, 
RAJAR. | The Count or Onriz and Monpax enter, as from a 
‘Was the victim named? Tavern. 
CBTEF PRIEST. count foraging), 
She ask’d for human blood, as she is wont. Wine! wine ! 
RAJA. The child of the grape is mine ; 
No name? We ‘ll nurse it again and again, 
CHIEF PRIEST. Until it array the brain 
A victim only. With wit, or until it expire 
eibin: In hot desire, 
She shall have And then we ‘ll drink again, etc. 
A saintly victim, who is doom’d to die,— MORDAX. 
Doom’d by the law and me. Count! 
(Claps his hands. Murras and Kemaun are secured. COUNT, 
PALESTS. T am well, quite well: the air blows fresh, 
This place is sacred, Prince. MORDAX. 
BAJA. If ever you should go to Lapland (mark ! 
Peace, peace! vain men. | To Lapland, where lean witches sweep the moon), 
Justice is done in heaven ; why not here? I'll lend thee a broom to ride on. 
Bring here the prisoners.— Nen, stain'd black with crimes couNT, 
(All by confessions and strong proofs made plain), : Ha! ha !—well? 
Prepare, for ye must die! Kemaun, thou hast MORDAX, 
One lonely virtue—an undaunted mind : [ will, by Sathan! You shali be equipp’d 
Far this (go much I reverence valiant hearts), With expedition for a northern journey. 
I give thee choice how thou wilt die to-day. But speak,-—and ere the morning stars look pale, 
Speak, and begone! We'll breathe above the Baltic. 
XEMAUN, count. 
‘The robber'’s death for me; Ha, ha, hat 
A tamer end would blot the fame I’ve earn'd : MORDAX. 
Death and renown be mine! I'll take thee there upon a goat's back flying, 
RAJAR. Look ! amongst all those lights : dost see 'em twinkling ? 
Take him away. count. 
[Exit Kemaux, guarded. | Away! I could not do an impious deed 
For thee, thou baser villain! death by fire: Before the eternal splendour of the stars! 
That is thy doom, which none shal! mitigate. MORDAX. 
Stay thou, and sec it done. [To Officer. Ho! ho! ho! ho! Now ’tis my turn to laugh. 
He is the worst,— By Momus, you jest well. Didst ever hear 
More base, more false, more without touch of pity, OF Ayaberta, that most famous witch ? 
Than ever J did think a man could be.— COUNT. . 
One more there is,—her father. No. 
OnrGER: } + MONDAX, : 
Mast he die? Thou shalt sec her. She shalt give thee philtres, 
RASAR. ;Se thou mayst change to air, or walk in fire—— 
No! let him live; but in a foreign land: COUNT. 
We will not touch a hair that’s kin to her. Peace, peace! no more: the place seems full of frenzy, 
[Turns towards Rusts. _| Millions of sparks go dancing through the air: 
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My brain grows sick and giddy. How is this? 
An armed phantom seems to gaze upon us! 

MORDAX. 
That is my master. 

count. 

What ! yon piece of cloud? 

MORDAX. 
Ay, sir, yon lofty gentleman. Folks say 
He was a gambler once, and dared a stake 
Such as before or since was-never won. 
He lost, indeed—— 

count, 

"T is gone! 
MORDAX. 
He came to show 

How tenderly he watches over us. 
Hark! there are footsteps coming—This way, sir. 
They must not track us. Hush! 

counr. 

How the wind wails! 
[Exeunt. 
Don Fenrann and Inez enter, 


DON FERRAND. 
Look! where they go, well mated (rake and knave); 
‘The tavern brawler, and his crooked friend ! 
INKZ, 
Unele, beware! 
DON FERRAND, 
If the fierce devil still 
Sends out his brood to blacken this fair world, 
That slave is one,—he with the dusk brute visage, 
And shufiting gait, and glittering scorching eyes—— 
INKZ. 
But Manuel, sir, has nought in common with him. 
The Count of Ortiz, be whoe'er his mates, 
Owns something still, methinks, which asks respect. 
DON FRRRAND. 
Soli !soh! You love him still? You, Melchior’s daughter, 
With half a kingdom for your dowry? Good ! 
INEZ. 
Tlove him1—Well, I love him. What must follow? 
DON FERRAND, 
Nothing ; all ’s said—The worst extremity 
Of baseness and enduring grief is touch’d. 
INEZ. 
Speak gently, sir; and speak more nobly, too, 
OF one who (thongh now fall'n) was good and wise. 
Valiant he is, sir, and a peer of Spain; 
And on his brow wears his nobility! 
Why do you scorn him, sir? He ever spoke 
Kindly of you; and when my father's fame 
And tottering greatness ask'd for some strong help, 
He went unto the king, and pled for him. 
DON FERRAND. 
That story wants but treth. I time be given —— 
INEZ. 
If time be given, he ‘Il force the world give back 
Its bright opinion, sir, and show him honour. 
Oh! then (if he return, and stand redeeni’d 
From his wild youth and be—what he may be) 
Soon shall the poor maid cast her mask of pride, 
And look, once more, love upon Manuel. {Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 
An Under-ground Cometery. 


The Count and Morpax are dimly seen descending a 
broad Flight of Steps in the distance. 


MORDAX fentering). 
Adieu, Sir Phosphor! For thy light, take thanks! 
We ‘ve barr'd the world out bravely, noble count! 
count. 
Where are we?’ What! is this the road? ’t is dark. 
MORDAX, 
Ay; but as fire is dash’d from out cold stone, 
We 'll pluck bright wonders from this world of night. 
‘One of earth's wisest sons, 't is said, taught men 
That they should seek her subtle secrets—not 
In their near likeness, but in opposite shapes~— 


counr. 
Ho, speak! Who goes? I thought—but no, ’'t was no- 
thing. 
MORDAX. 


‘Tis nought. Look up! This is a cemetery. 
Take care, else you may stumble on a king. 
Halloo! Methought I trod on a fool's skull. 
This is a learned spot, perhaps a bed 
OF full-blown doctors; they are harmless now ! 
count. 
You are a nice observer. 
MORDAX. 
Oh! Tam used 
To chuse ‘tween knave and fool. Dost thou not see, 
There,—a pale stream of light ran to and fro, 
Threading the darkness ?—’t is a madman’s wits, 
count. 
Where are we? Let us go. The air is close; 
And noises as of falling waters, mix'd 
With steange laments and hummings of fierce insects, 
Take my cars cuptive. 
MORDAX. 
0 five harmony ! 
‘Faith, they have dexterons fiddlers here. Who blows 
The trumpet honeysuckle in mine ear? 
Speak out, Sir Gnome! Hush! hark! That gentleman 
Who beats the drum must be a cricket? 
couNT. 
T is one, 
MORDAX, 
Right,—or a death-watch. Now, sir, what’s the matter? 
counr, 
I felt a clainmy touch, as cold as death, 
Flap on my cheek, and something breathed on me 
An earthy odour—faugh ! as though the tongue 
Oer wi ‘thad pass'd had fed on worms and dust. 
Again,—who goes? Dost thou not heat a trampling? 





MORDAX. 
Be calm ; ’t is but some people from the moon, 
Or the star Venus, or from Mercury, 
Madmen, or rakes, or monks, fellows who feed 
On air, and rail against our homely dishes. 
A plague upon the spiritual rogues, 
They always abuse their betters. 

cour. 

Hush,—sweet music! 

‘The air is vital: every porc scems stung 
Until it whispers w'th a thousand tongucs ! 


~ 
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Voices are heard; faintly at first, but becoming 
gradually more distinct. 


spirits (below). 
Come away, come away ! 

spintts (above). 
Whither, whither? 

sprarr (below). 
Come away, come away ! 
And leave the light of the fading day ; 
Thorough the vapour, across the stream, 
Come,—as swift as a lover's dream ! 


Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Over the wood and over the heather: 
Where winds are dying 

Along the deep, 

Where rivers are lying 

Asleep, asleep ! 


sp1nit (above). 

We come; we are coming—but whither? 
spirit (below). 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 


CHORUS. 
Hark! hark! hark ! hark! 

A power is peopling all the dark 

With wonder,—life, and death, and terror, 
And dreams which fill the brain with error. 
The elves are coming in glittering streams, 
Loaded with light from the moon-beams ; 
And the gnomes are behind in a dusky legion, 
Hurrying all to their earthen fare, 


A VOICE. 
Stand, and gaze! for now ye are 
In the midst of a magic region! 


‘MORDAX. 

Dost hear, Count? Look about! What see you, sir? 
count, 

T sec a vault,—spectral,—immeasurable, 
Save that at times the gaunt and stony ribs 
Bulge through the darkness and hetray its bounds. 
And now come countless crowds (millions on millions), 
Whirling like glittering fireflies round about us :— 
By hell, the things seem human ! Let me pass. 

MORDAX. 
Stay,—stay, sir ; use more patience ; you'll dislodge 
These piles of coffins. Kings and counts lic here, sir, 
Shouldering each other from their places still. 
The yiilanous lifeless lump of clay—— 

count. 
What's that? 

Methonght J heard the arches crack: Look, look! 
The pillars are alive! Each one turns round, 
And grins, as though the weight crush’d in his brain! 
Dead faces leer upon me; figures chatter ; 
And from the darkest depths watch horrid eyes ! 
Let me come near thee. 


‘As though J leant against an iron shape. 
Thy sinews (and thy heart!) are firmly knit. 
MORDAX. 
Never did nerve or muscle yet give way, 
From fear, or pity, or remorse, or love! 
Never did yet the bounding blood go back 
Into its springs, nor leave my dusk cheek pale. 
But, I'l! not boast at present :—Some dull day 
I'l} teil you all I’ve done,—since Cain went mad ! 
Meantime, let's see what comes. How fare you now? 
count. 
1 feel more firm since I did lean on thee. 
But, hark ! the ground labours with some strange birth. 
What volumes of dark smoke she sends abroad ! 
Blow off the cloud! 
Morpax blows, and a Mirror is seen. 
What's here? Methinks I see 
A mighty glass set in an ebon frame. 
MORDAX. 
Right, sir; true Madagascar; black ae hate. 
Now then we’ll show you what our art can do: 
Wilt have a ghost from Laptand or Japan? 
Speak! for’t will cost a minute, and some rhyme. 
couNT. 
You ‘re pleasant? 
MORDAX, 
Sir, they "Il not obey plain prose, 
Whate'er my friends, the utilitarians, preach, 
Verse has its use, you see: but listen, senor. 
—Come! 
Without torch, or trump, or drum, 
Every fine audacious spirit 
Who doth vice or spite inherit! 
By His name, long-worshipp'd 'round 
All the red realms underground, 
I bid and bind ye to my spell ! 
By the sinner who doth dwell 
In the temple, like a saint! 
By the unbeliever’s taint! 
By the human beasts who riot 
O’er their brothers graved in quiet— 
count. 
You have a choice collection of quaint phrases? 
MORDAX. 
I pick’ “em up, as men of reputation 
Steal musty phrases from forgotten books, 
But how’s this? "Wake, dust o” the earth! Are ye deaf? 
Mischievous? mad? or spell'd? or bound in brass? 
Away ! a million of you tumbling imps 
That jump about here! Hence, and drag before us 
A squadron of sea-buried bones. Begone! 
Ravaye the decp, and let us see your backs 
Crack with a ship-load from the ooxe—Oh, ho! 
Dost thou not hear him? 
coun. 
A strange noise I hear. 
MORDAX. 
It is the Atlantic stirring in his depths. 
Dost hear his spouting floods? Hark! Banks and cliffs 
Are broken, and the boiling billows run 
Over the land and lay the sea~depths bare! 





How. the winds blow! 





MORDAX. Now shall the lean ghosts laugh and shake their sides, 
Rest here. Cramp’d by the waves no more. 
counr. count. 
Ha! 1 feel 
e > 
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A Throng of Shadows rush in. 


SHADOWS. 
We come:—we have burst the chain 
Of slumber, and death, and pain : 
The ice-bolts could not bind us, 
Though they shot through our shrunken forms; 
And we left the swift light behind us, 
The wrack and the howling storms, 


A Group of Spirits descend. 


FINST SPIAtr, 
T have trod the arid mountains. 
SECOND SPIar1 
T have wing'd the frozen 
‘THIRD SPIB 
Thave left the boiling fountains, 
Which, like flowers rich and rare, 
Spread their leaves of crystal high, 
In the lonely polar sky ! 








A Crowd of Indian Spirits is driven in. 


INDIAN SPIRIT, 
We are come: we came in legions 
From the flat and dusky regions 
Where a wooden God they owa. 
We have perish’d bone by bone, 
Crack’d beneath the giant's car, 
While our mothers shouted far, 
Over jungle, over plain, 
And drown’d the diseord of our pain ! 
: MONDAX. 
You see, sir, you may chuse your company. 
COUNT. 
No more of this; which may he false,—or true. 
[Spirits fude away. 
Let me see one I know to be now dead, 
MORDAX. 
Dost see this tawdry coffin? It is now 
A prelate's palace,—Bishop Nunez’ see. 
The poor at last can come quite near this saint : 
Nay, ‘round him, now, the worms are met in council ; 
Cossus and Lumbricus are chosen presidents; 
The one because he is a judge of learning, 
And ¢' other has taste in flesh. Wilt see your friend ? 
couNT. 
No, no; I'll not disturb him. What lies here 
Beneath this heap of rough and rotting boards? 
A felon’s body! Well--what shall be done? 
MORDAX, 
Kick it, as you would spurn aa enemy ! 
(Count touches it with his foot: the boards crumble 
away and a body is seen. 
count. 
Ha! Sanchez! Thou false friend! Rise up, ye rocks, 
Pillars, and floors of stone! Rise up and press 
The villain downwards! Hell hath let him "scape. 
MORDAR. 
This rogue looks paler than his shirt, 
coun, 





Look there ! 
The name of Sathan is not on his brow. 
monpax (looking). 
N—o: there ’s no name. 
COUNT, 
And yet, in his black heart 


—?- 


The devil lived, and sway'd him like a slave, 
And laugh’d, and lied, and with a glozing tongue 
Cheated the world of love. 
MORDAX, 
What! this poor worm? 
‘What! he with his throat cut from ear to ear? 
Ha! ha! O mighty man! 
count. 
He slew my sister, 
So good—so fair—so young— 
MORDAX. 
I warrant you 
The gallant’s sorry enough now. Begone! 
[The figure sinks, 
But how's this? you look pale, sir. Lean on me; 
I'll be the reed, at least, if not the rock. 
But, hush! strange music, like a swarm of bees, 
Seems oozing from the ground! 


voices (from below). 


Hush ! there is a creature forming ; 
Earth is into beauty warming: 
Between dust, and death, and life, 
There is now a crimson strife : 
Between fire and frozen clay, 
Water, ether, darkness, day, 

There is now a magic motion, 
Like the slumber of the ocean 
Heaving in the sullen dawn! 

—Is the cloud withdrawn ? 





a VOICE. 





withdrawn ! 

Friends aad foes are met together, 
Like a day of April weather, 
Beauty hand in hand with death ; 
What is wantiog ?—only breath ! 


The Shadow of the Body of a Girl rises. 


count, 
What comes? 
MORDAX. 


Speak, ere t look. 


A sleeping girl. 
Yet—round her white throat winds a dark red line: 
What can it mean? 
COUNT (looking up). 
Ha! "tis herself, dead! dead?! 
Poor girl, poor girl, too early lost! Was Fate 
(Who gives to all the wretched store of years) 
A niggard but to thee? 
MORDAX. 
Soh,—let her pass. 
counr. 
Yet one look; for methinks it is (though pale) 
A pretty picture, When stern tyrants perish, 
False slaves, or lustful men, we look and loathe 
The ghastly bulks; but beauty, pale and cold 
(Albeit wash’d never in Cimolian earth), 
Like the crush’d rose which will not lose its sweets, 
Commands us after death. She sleeps, she sleeps ! 
Have you no power to wake her from her sleep,— 
To give the old sad accents to her tongue? 
MORDAX. 
"T is past my power. 
+ counr, 
+ I'l give thee—-— 
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MORDAX. 
Noble Count, 
Dost thiuk I'm bought with gold? 
couxr. 
T’ll worship thee— 
MORDAX. 


Umph !—that sounds better. Yet, 

I cannot do 't,—or must not. Wouldst thou have 

The dead turn traitors and betray the grave? 
COUNT. 

Didst thou not swear that | should look through time? 

See joy and sorrow? wherefore drag me here? 
MORDAX. 

Sir, you shall see the future, if you will. 

But, patience! This fair thing must vanish first; 

And then we'll try your fortune, Say farewell! 
count. 

Farewell, my dear one—Ila! be gentle with her. 


Dirge, during which the Body sinks. 


Lay her low in virgin earth, 
Till she claim a brighter bicth !! 
Let the gentle spirits weave 
Songs, for those who lovesto grieve,— 
Maidens, mothers, lovers (they 
Who have locks too early grey), 
Fathers who are tempest-toss'd, 
Widows who have won—and lost! 
Children, fairer than the morning, 
Die and leave an awful warning, 
With the untiealing wound, whose smart 
Never quits the childless heart! 
couNT. 
Now let us look on that which is to be. 
MORDAX, 
My glass is there: yet, ere you gaze, think well. 
The futare—— 
count. 
Bid it come, as terrible 
‘As tempest or the plague, I'Il look upon't 
And dare itto an answer. Methinks f feel 
Swollen with courage or some grand despair, 
‘That lifts me above fortune. Quick! unveil 
Your dusky mirror, you, lords of the mansion! 
MORDAX. 
Base goblins, quick! Unveil your lying glass, 
And let my lord look in. Now, noble Count, 
‘What see you? [Shadows appear on the Mirror. 
couUNT. 
Ha! 
MORDAX. 
Two figures, like ourselves! 
We ‘re link’d together, Count? 
count. 
True; but thy shadow 
Wears a strange cuntiing look and quivering eye, 
And the face changes—Ha ! from young to old, 
From fair to dark—from calm to smiles—to mirth! 
From mirth, look ! into—-Ha! Diasowus? 
[Turns round quickly. 
MOBDAX. 
What ist? 
count. 
"T is gone! : 
Methought thou didst assume a feaeful visage. 


~t 


Let me look on thee nearer: no thou ‘rt fair,-~ 
As fair as teuth. 
MORDAX, 
No fairer? 
COUNT. 
Wouldst thou be 
Whiter than truth? 
MORDAX. 
Why,—no: in fact, my notion 
Ts that she wears a much too cold complexion. 
Now, sir, I like the olive,—or the black. 
Then, she was naked too, or poets lie: 
Give me some covering, though ‘t be but a mask. 
counr. 
That was a fearful face I saw! 
MORDAX. 
Forget it. 
Let us consult the mirror once again. 
[Other Shadows appear. 
count. 
Heaven! "tis herself, my love, my dear dear Incz ! 
She willbe mine. After Love's fears and pains, 
The god sits crown'd with roses! What are they ? 
MORDAX. 
Your children. 
count. 
Both?—How fair! no lily fairer. 
See, with what matron smiles the mother bends, 
Kissing their veined temples with her lips! 
Mine? mine? aff mine? O Fate! why did I swear 
Hate everlasting to thee? I abjure 
My rashness at thy feet. 
MORDAX. 
Had you not better 
Dip once again in the dark loutery? 
Perhaps this spring may change. But see—what comes 
[The Shadows alter. 
COUNT. 
A thin shape comes: ’t is like myself; so like, 
That, but 't is younger, and more spare and pale, 
I'd say—'t was I. 
MORDAX. 
This phantom never lived, 


COUNT. 
! 





I'll call it. Thou—- 
MORDAX. 
Be still! You must not talk 
To that which ne‘er was flesh. Unto my ears 
Confide your transports: we may talk together, 
Though not to them. These pigmies are as proud 
Asa rich tradesman, or a new-made lord. 
COUNT. 
Who is the vision? Speak! 
MOBDAX. 
It is—your son. 
count, 
Forbid it, Heaven! Sickness or want hath struck 
This pale thin boy with death, Must he then bear 
Youth without blossom? without age, decay? 
After all chitdhood’s ills and pains endured 
(Before life's sweets are blown), 't is hard to die. 
Let him not perish ! 
MORDAX. 
Do you pray fo me? 
count. 
Thad forgot: methought the thing was real. 





count. Monpax. 
O thou false friend! (He turns his back on me). They 're at the door. Say thus, «J give my soul—+ 
| Is there no hope,—no way,—no—— ? COUNT, 
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COUNT. 
Be dumb, thou tempter. 
Turn your red eyeballs from me—O, ’t is fable, 
Black, base, unfounded, false—what else? what else? 
Yet, if it be,—and I can save them thus—? 


But see, he comes alone! Show me the rest, 

All the fair shapes, and she, the first and fairest, 
Whose beauty crowns my dreams, whose heart is mine, 
My own! Not all your juggling tricks can shake 

My trust in her unmateh’d fidelity. 









MORDAX. [4 noise is heard at a distance, 
I said not she was false; she is most true. MORDAX, 
count. Hark! they are on thee. 
©, my fast Friend ! counr. \ 
MO€DAX. Ha! is death so near? 


No matter ; let it come:—I shake like fear! 
MORDAK. 

T still can save thee, thee and all thou loveat : 

Quick, speak the word. 


But beauty still is frail ; 
And what dishonour could not, Deatn has struck! 
COUNT, 
Ah! 
counr. 
The word ! what word? Speak on. 
[Poices are heard without, 


Monpax, 
Stand up, Count! What, fall at the first word? 
Why, this is but the futare. (4side.) The weak fool! 


MORDAX. Stay! stop! What shall be done? Now, life or death ? 
None :—yes, one! | The grave for her,—or love ? God! help me—Ha! 
COUNT. I’m safe—'t was awild struggle—but I''m safe. 
Quick, quick! Fiend ! I abjure thee (falls down), loathe thee— 
MORDAX, OFFICER (withont). 


Open the doors, 
In the name of the most Holy Inquisition ! 
MORDAX, 
Ha, ha! the holy rogues!—/iPhispering), You still may 
chuse, 
Life, love, and wealth? or the rack and scaffold? Quick! 
orricka (without), 


You need but change your—livery, Count. 
You ‘ve served one thankless king in camps and councils, 
Have got hard knocks, no rank, and little pay; 
Have been dishonour’d !—Whiat else need be said? 
Push him aside, and chuse « better master. 

count (pauses), 
Umph !—he must be a king. 


MORDAX. Burst through the doors! 
He is, [The doors are broken open, and Officers, ete. 
couNT. of the Inquisition enter, 
A great one? Ho ! seize upon him.—Ha! 
MORDAX, My lord of Ortiz ?—Sir, Count Melchior heard 


He is a king more vast and terrible 
Than any one whose cannon shakes the world. 
He hath huge hosts, wide realms, and such a power 


You were beset by some fierce enemy, 
And sent us here to save you. Raise him up! 
Now, where's your fou? Seize on him! 








As the strong tempest hath when it is wroth. A Poice laughs. 
Fate cannot awe him: Death is sworn his slave :— Ha! ha! ha! 
COUNT, OFFICER, 
What devil—— Thear a horrid voice, but nothing see. 
Moxpax. Spread yourselves out, and search the vaults with care. 
Hu—sh! You ‘ve guess'd well, Hark ! his name-- Haste, and let none escape. 
[¥hispers. count (faintly). 
count, "T is vain :—he’s gone! 
Avaunt! What art thon? Who art thou? Wherefore he came, or whio he is, or was— 
: MoRDAx: OFFICER. 
Your friend! [The fgure of Moriax changes. We do not ask: Our master bade us say 
Your fellow, too, who ‘Il save all those you love : He 'd speak in private with you, 
Bat, still, you must be Prompt. Your vow runs thus— count 
; count. He is wise; 
Iwill not hear him. Ears, shut up your sense! Wise, good, and gentle, asa great man should be, 
MonDAx, Bring me before him : I will try to thank him. 


Chuse and be quick, Count; for you ’re in some peril. 
The Inquisitors have scented out your path 


I'd go,—but cannot, 
Voice laughs again. 


(They are brave bloodhounds), and will soon be here. Tia! ha! 
count. OFFICER. 

T care not. Lean on me, 
MORDAX, 


Now let us haste: Methinks strange sin and horror 
Tenant these lonely vaulis: Perhaps they sit 
Watching the couches'of the wicked dead ! 

Come, let us go :—to #1e Count’s house, my lord? 


But they ‘ve racks, which change men's humours. 
Then, for the things thou lovest, their graves ‘are open: 
‘Wilt save, or thrust them in? 





—_—> 
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count, 
Ay, strait, strait, strait——(4side} and strait to Inez” 
bosom, 
Which was (and must once more be)’ my sweet home ! 
[Counr, etc. exeunt. 





THE HALL OF EBLIS, * 


Tasy took their way (Vathek and his young bride, 
The sweet Nouronihar) through summer fields 

Of flowers—by sparkling rivers—fountains that 
Splash’d o'er the tarf—by palm and tamarisk trees— 
And where the dark pines talk’d to solitudes; 
And oft beguiled the way with amorous songs, 
Kisses and looks voluptuous; and they quaff'd 

At mid-day iced waters which had grown 

Cool in the valley of Roenabad :—One thing 

Did intervene to mar those quiet hours ;— 

Which was ambition. 


But these days passd by: 
‘And then they journey’d among perilous sands, 
Which the hot blast of the desert swept at times 
To figures columnar; these subsiding, left 
Open to view the wide horizon, where 
Lifting their heads, like mountains, to the skies, 
"Rose the dark towers of Istakar.—The mooa 
Hid her pale face eclipsed, and sore afraid 
Lest that the baleful atmosphere might shroud 
Her light for ever; and interlunar stars 
Shrank and grew dim, as when the morning shows 
His grey eye in the East.—Forward they pass'd 
‘Midst crumbling walls, aud shaking minarets, 
Where even the ivy grew not, and at last 
Stood 'neath the mighty palace of those kings 
Who ruled before the flood. At seem'd as built 
For all eternity; and: its pillars threw 
On the black platform, long, large lines of shadow, 
That lay upon the marble, like to things 
Substantia!—Countless and sky-touching towers 
(« Whose architecture was unknown amidst 
‘The records of the earth») stood there, like that 
Vast pile our ancestry once dared to raise 
In old Chaldea, whence they met the wrath 
Of God, and nature’s own sweet language fled 
‘The lips of men for ever,—Silence reign’d; 
And glimmering darkness in the middle air 
Brooded, but shifting aye her shadowy wings, 
Let horror creep between, and doubtful light; 
And chill, sepulchral airs, that had no sound, 
Touch'd the pale cheek of young Nouronihar : 
And Vathek feit his heart grow cold, and stay’d 
His breath to listen, and he grasped hard 
Her trembling hand for mere companionship. 


The stars now shone anew; and right against 
The palace, carved curiousty, were seen 
Leopards and winged hippogriffs, and shapes 
Unknown but to the bottoms of the deep, 

And there, by all sea~monsters that we fear, 
Dreaded, and left alone; above these forms 
Were traced mysterious characters, that did yield 
Awelcome to the pair. Scarce had they read 
When from amongst the ruins came,a sound 


' Vide Beckford's History of the Caiph Vathek. 


Like anguish, and the yawning ground gave out 
Blue subterranean fires, that show'd a door 
Whose barred labyrinths led to Hell.—There stood 
The dwarfed Indian, grinning like a fiend : 

« Welcome! he cried, + Both welcome! Ye are come 
To see the Prince of morning! Ye deserve 

To see, and ye shall see him.» Then he touched 
The charmed tock, ‘round which, invisibly, 

A hundred watchful demons wheel'd, and kept 
Sacred the homes of starry Eblis.—Wide 

Jt open'd with a horrid sound, and shut 

(When Vathek and his bride had enter'd there) 
"Midst laughs, and shricks exulting, like the noise 
Of mountainous thunder, or the withering voice 
Of him who from Vesuvius calls abroad 

In madness, and casts out his blazing foam 

Like rivers toward the sea.— 


At last they saw 
The Halt of Eblis: vaulted 't was and high, 
So none might mark the roofs! The pillars that 
Stood Jike supporting giants, verged away 
In long innumerable avenues, but 
Met at a point bright as the sun, when he 
Looks flaming on the sands of Palestine. 
Each column bore a different character, 
And by the lambent Hames that play'd about 
Like snakes, and pointed their ethereal spires 
‘Towards the stupendous capitals (which scom’d 
Wrought in the finer times of Greece, when men 
Struck armed Pallas from a senseless stone 
To life, and shaped those matchless Deities, 
Venus, and stern Apollo, and the rest) 
Strange letters might be seen—their import known 
To none but the immortals. —The sad pair 
‘Traversed a scene of Inxury and woe; 
They trod on gold and flowers, while from the ground 
Voluptuous odours steamed, whose breath was sweet 
As hers whom story fabled once the queen 
Of beauty; there saffron, and citron boughs, 
Cedar, and sweet perfuming sandal-woods 
Were burning; and distilled and fragrant waters 
Sparkled in crystal ;—but around them stalked 
Figures like men—all silent--with despair 
On every face, and each did press his hand 
Against his heart, and shunn‘d his fellow-wretch. 


Upon a globe of fire sat Eblis, He 

‘Was prince of all the spirits that rebell'd 

*Gainst God and met perdition. He was young 
Still; and, but that some pride burn'd in his eye, 
You might have pitied him. His flowing hair, 
Streaming like sunbeams, told he must have been 
An angel once, and fair, and beautiful ; 

Nay, in his fallen station, he retain’d 

A relic of his old nobility : 

And though he fell, you would have said he felt: 
For aiming at—a world. « Creatures,» he said, 
«Creatures of clay! I number ye amongst 

My subjects and adorers: Live ye here 

For ever, and for ever,s—Then his orb, 

Receding from the presence of the damn’d, 
Shrunk to a point of light, and as it shrunk 

‘The hearts of his believers wither'd, and burn'd 
Internally (as he had left bebind 

A portion of his fire)—and on their souls 
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Came darkness and dismay : and all knew then 
The unconsuming flame was come; and each 
Hated himself and fellow.—Thus they lived 

For ages and for ages, a sad prey 

To fires perpetual—and endless fear— 

Sorrow, although they loved not—hot desires, 
That aever could be quell'd—hunger and thirst— 
Fierce jealousy~and groundless doubt—and hate— 
And blasting envy—and (‘midst other ills) 

Sense of contempt in others,—Thus they lived ; 
And not one creature ever after knew* 

What 't was to—hope. 





THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS. 


Hite placed upon a hill of Thessaly 

{That lifts its Forehead to the clear blue skies, 
And when the storms are high, 

And, like its diadema, the lightning shiues, 
Shakes in wild music all its whispering pines), 
Sate twice wn thousand deities. 


Pelion! in song renown'd and heathen story, 

Dost thou remember that auspicious day 

(Mark'd in celestial history) 

When gods and star-bright spirits deigned to stray 
Along thy rills and through thy pastures sweet, 

‘Or sporting on their heavenly pinions fleet 

Shook light and fragrance through the noontide air? — 
Then every god that loved the nymphs was there 

(The nymphs, the gods’ especial care), 

And goddesses and spirits all of mighty name. 


First sweet Aurora in the morning came— 

(Vor well she loved the sea-green maid, 

Thetis, who wont her streaming hair to braid, 
Ere yet Apollo dash'd the shores with flame), 
And over Pelion’s giant-lead she threw 

(For this was Thetis’ nuptial day) 

A veil of roses, such as in the Spring 

Burst into beauty ‘fore the sons of May, 

And many a flower, touch’d with the rainbow's hue, 
She cast—such (though on carth they fade away) 
In heaven live ever blossoming. 


And this was the coy Thetis’ nuptial day— 

The bridegcoom was a man of fame 

(His line immortal, though from earth his name A 
And through a kiagdom once held scepter'd swat — 
(Thessalian Peleus) —'T was « day of state, 

And all the assembled gods and heroes then 

Came down in mortal shapes ’monget men 

{Save one, the greatest of the great), 

Those holy rites of love to celebrate. 


Then came the mightiest on his blazing throne 

Borne downwards, buoyant on a thunder-cloud ; 

And as he pass'd cach fiving creature bowed. 
Mountains, and woods, and waves, were forced to own 
His powerful presence—though unseen he rode, 

And spared the world the image of a god— 

Saturnian Jove!~on Peliun's topmost height 

Thou sat'st amidst the circling deities, 

Rank’d each in order, fbr, as in the skies, 

They took their place to view this marriage rite. 


The Queen of heaven was there, her braids of jet 
Clasp'd by a dazzling coronet ; 

Her port was majesty—her look was light— 
And pale Minerva, with her face divine, 

And with mild eyes intelligently bright — 

And there Apollo's brow was seen to shine 
*Midst the rich clusters of his golden hair; 
And Venus, with her zone unbound was there, 
Upon a thymy hillock bent;— 

And Bacchus, crowned with leaves of vine, 
Son of the star-bright Semele—and Mara 

And dark Bellona left their thundering cars, 
To consecrate a day so sweet and fair— 

And Neptune, charm’d, had left his element. 


Below, below—joyous the woods among 

And fountains—through the cool and leafy shade 
Bright nymphs and sylvan spirits stray'd— 

Some laughing chased—some ‘woke the cheerful song, 
And some that strain to melancholy dear— 

Some bathed their timbs amidst the waters clear, 
Naiads and heaven born-Nereids, 

Or plunged their hands within some secret well, 

And as they tlung on high the sparkling wave 
Mutter'd each a soothing spell. 


Fearless the Dryads left their sacred trees, 

For well that day did the rude Fauns behave, 

And through the morn—the noon—the evening hours, 

Some tore the violet from its stem, 

To grace the sea-maid’s couch when nightshould spread; 

And some inwove a diadem, 

Form’d all of roses white, to deck her head ; 

Some pluck'd the golden fruits, some roll’¢ amongst 
the flowers. 


Still some were wanting; yet as day declined 

They came—then first was heard Favonius’ sigh, 
Wild whispering through the blossoms, as he pined 
Away, in notes of fragrant melody— 

And Cupid, who till then had flucter'd far, 
Blushing, and freiful on the varying wing, 

And wept to sce the Nereids’ fear, 

Came wheeling round and round—near and more near— 
(As doves come homeward in their narrowing ving) 
And loitering Dian sent her vesper star 

To tell her coming, and to say, that night 

She nearer to the Earth would bend her head, 

And rest a moment on old Pelion’s height, 

And kiss pale Thetis on her bridal bed. 





And now the nymph was borne along 

"Midst dance and festal song, 

Im spotless garments, as hecame a bride, 

Whilst Peleus languish’d by her side, 

Breathing in murmurs faint his fondest sigh : 

His helmet and his arms were all laid by— 

Yet look’d he though unarm’d he rode! 

Hero, and prince, and demi-god! 

His head was laurell'd, and his eyes of fire 
Fashion’d to softness all, and looks of love: 
Around his shoulders broad a robe-he threw, 
Stain’d with the murex’ matchless hue 

(This the rude fishr found, who went to rove, 
Seeking for brighgshells through the seas of Tyre), 
7 4 
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Now was the altar won, : 

And that sweet rite begun 

Mysterions that unites in awful chain 

Hearts that none may part again ; 

Bright was the flame, and holy, that arose 
(Fed all by flowers that once on Pelion grew), 
And sweet the incense that ascended high, 
Fann’d by Favonias’ sigh 
(Favenius, who at evening blows, 

And stirs the Javrel on Parnassus’ side): 
Aloft in pairs the birds of Venus flew, 
And all without a pang the victims died. 


All. was propitious. Soon amidet the throng 

Low tones were heard increasing, till the tide 

Dilated in a sound of war. That song 

Through all the caves on Pelion’s side 

Burst; and then (diminish'd) died :— 

‘Then breathed the flute, the bugle peal'd afar 

{In tones of music, hut too near to war); 

The trumpet ppurd its note, aud all was still— 

Silence was heard o'er vale and hill; 

When (from op high descending, like a star 

That feaves its orb to watch o'er men below), 

Hymen, the god of wedded Jove, was seen 

Standing beside the altar green; 

Before his feet the votive wreaths were ung, 

And wildly sweet the hymn—his hymn—by kneeling 
virgins sung. 


And midnight came, and all the gods departed, 
And nymphs—and left the lovers to repose + 
On pillows of the fresh-blown rose; 

The winds were silent, and the waters play'd , 

No more—lest that they should the sea-green maid 
Disturb (no longer pale and broken-hearted) ; 
Love only on the couch wiehhovering, 

A couch that gods had déign’d to bless, 

Where cach had given some gift of happiness; 
Love only staid; he'kisvd each forehead fair, 

And flung darcotic odours from his wing 


{Sweet beyoridl ‘ian’s intagining) ; 
‘Then wok his flight yn the morning air: 


Yet every night retafwa and blessd that happy pair! 


———- 


HELVELLYN. 


Uguveceyn! blue Helvellyn! Hill of hills! 
Giant amongst the giants! [jft thy head 

Broad in the sun-light! no loose vapour dims 
Thy barren grandeur; but with front severe, 
Calm, prond, and unabash'd, thou look’st upon 
‘The heights around—the lake and meadows green, 
Whereon the herded catde, tiny things, 

Like tlowera upon the sunny landscape lie ; 
Behind thee cometh quick the evening pale, 
Whilst in the west an amphitheatre 

OF crags (such as the Deluge might have wash’d 
In vain), against the golden face of heaven 
‘urns its dark shoulder, and insults the day. 


With no imposing ait, no needless state, 

Thou risest, blue Helvellyn !—no strange point 
Lends thee distinction, no fantastic shape 

Marks thee a-thing whereon the mod must rest; 
But in thine own broad height, pee less and vast, 


| Leviathan of mountains! thou art seen 
Fairly ascending, amidst crags and hills, 
The mightiest one,—associate of the shy! 


Tsee thee again, from these bleak sullen moors, 
Boundless and hare,—tong, dreary, wintry wastes, 
Where the red waters lie stagnant, amidst 

Black rocks, and treacherous moss, and rushes white 
With age, or wither'd by the bitter blast;— 

Thou Sookest out on thy huge limbs that lie 
Stceping far, far beneath; and on the plains 
Below, and heaven which scarcely o'er thy head 
Lifts its blue arch; and on the driven clouds 
That loiter round thee, or impetuous burst 
About thy summit with their stormy showers. 
There, in thy lonely state, thou livest on 

Through days, and years, and ages,—still the same, 
Unshaken, undecaying :—not alone 

A thing material baply, for within 

Thy heart a secret spirit may now abide; 

The same that fills thy veins in spring with green, 
And bangs around thee long the summer thyme; 
And when the winds of Autumn moan away 
Solemn and sad, from thy supremest brow 
Poureth the white stream bright and beautiful. 


‘The winds!—are they thy music? (who shall say 
Thou hearest not !)—Thy echoes, which restore 

The rolling thunder, fainting fast away, 

From death to a second life, seem now, methinks, 
Not mere percussions of the common air, 

But imitations high-of mightier sense— 

OF some communicable sout that speaks 

From the most inward earth, abroad to men 

And mountains, bird and beast, and air and Heaven. 


a 


AN ARABIAN SONG. 


cove thee, Ibla!—Thou art bright 
As the white snow on the hills afar; 
Thy face is sweet as the moon by night, 
And thine eye like the clear and rolling star. 


But the snow is poor, and withers soon, 
While thou art firm and rich—in hope; 

And never (like thine) from the face of the moon 
Flamed the dark eye of the Antelope. 


Fine js thy shape as the Erak’s bough, 

And thy bosom a heayven—or, haplier, meant 
(If man may guess, who crawls below), 

By Heaven for Earth’s enchantment, 


But the bough of the Erak in winter dies, 

And the Heaven hath clouds that dim its blue; 
Thy shape is as fine when the summer flies, 

And thy bosom is warm and cloudless too. 


Thy hair is black as the starless aky, 
And clasps thy neck as it loved its home ; 

Yet it moves at the sound of thy faintest sigh, 
Like the snake that lies on the white sea-foam. 


Farewell! Farewell !—Yet of thee, sweet maid, 
L'll sing—in the wild woods far away; 

And Ill bear thy name on my shining blade, — 
Flower of my own Arabia! 
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And when I return, with a Chieftain's name, 
And many a plunder’d gem for thee, 

1'Il ask thee then to share my fame 
For all love's sweet eternity. 





SONNET. 
WRITTEN IN TRE WOODS OF BOLTON ABBEY, 


Tasne is no lovelier scene in all the land!— 
Around me far a green enchantment lies, 
Fed hy the weeping of these April skies. 


Almoat J expect to see a lightsome band 

Come stealing through the hazet boughs, and cross 
My path—or half asleep upon the moss, 

Some Satyr, with stretch'd arm and clenched hand. 
Ic is a place of beauty !—Here, half hid 

, By yellowing ash and drooping aspene, run 

The river waters—as to meet the sun; 

And in the distance, boiling in its might, 

The fatal fall is seen—the thundering Strid ;— 
And over all, the moraing blue and bright. 








STANZAS. 


Fanawect !—~You have banish'd me then 
From my home, and the language of men 
Must come foreign and chill to my heart!— 
But you scorn'd—and ’t was time to depart. 


1 g0, like the shadow that flies, 
When night and her darknesses rise, 
And there is not a star in the aky, 
To light me on—even to die. 


You have slighted me, cruel! and yet 
I cannot disdain or forget, 

For in hate you still keep your control, 
And it lies like a chain on my soul. 


And now for the storm and the breeze, 
And the music that lives on the seas, 
And the ever-green valleys that lie 
(‘Midst the Alps) in the smile of the sky! 


Yshall stand on the mountain, and shout 
To the stars as they wander about, 
And perhaps raey may stop at my call— 
But thou wilt be brighter than all, 


Ob! then why do I strive to remove 
Thee? FE lived on the thought of thy love 
Once, and ever must think (‘tis my fate) 
Of Thee—though I think of thy hate. 


Farewell! Thou hast struck in thy prite 
A heart that for Thee would have died! 
Yet I bear the reproach, as J go, 

OF filling thy bosom with woe. 


No matter!—I have, and’t is well, 

A spirit that nothing shall quell ! 

And f know that, whatever my doom, 
The laurel must spring from my tomb. 





And, touiched by Fancy’s great « all-eharming wand,» 





DERWENT-WATER AND SKIDDAW. 


Deze stillness lies upon this lovely lake. 
The air is calm : the forest trees are still: 

The river windeth without noise, and here 

The fall of fountains comes not, nor the sound. 

OF the white cataract Lodore ; The voice— 

The mighty mountain voice—itself is dumb, 

Only, far distant and scarce heard, the dash 4 
Of waters, broken by some boatman’s oar, 

Disturhs the golden, calm monotony, 

‘The earth seems quiet, like some docile thing 
Obeying the blue beauty of the akies; 

And the soft air, through which the tempest ran 

So lately in ita speed, rebels no more: 

‘The clouds are gone which but this morning gloom'd 
Round the great Skiddaw; and he, wide reveal'd, 
Outdurer of the storms, now sleeps secure 

Beneath the watching of the holy moon, 


But a few hours ago and sounds were hoard 
Through all the region : Rain and the white hail sang 
Amongst the branchies, and this placid lake 

Teased into mutiny : its waves (these waves 

That lie like shining silver motionless) 

Then shamed their gentle natures, and rose up 
Lashing their guardian banks, and, with wild cries 
Complaining, call'd to all the echoes round, 

And answer'd radely the rude winds, which then 
Cast discord in the waters, until they 

Amongst themselves waged wild and glittering war. 





Oh! could imagination now assume 

The powers it lavish’d in the by-gone days 

On Fauns and Naiads, or in later times 

Village religion or wild fable flung 

Orer sylphis and gnomes and fairies, fancies strange, 
Here would | now compel to re-appear 

Before me,—here, upon the moon-lit grass, 

Titania, blue-eyed queen, brightest and first 

Of all the shapes which trod the emerald rings 

At midnight, or beneath the stars drank merrily 
The wild-rose dews, or framed their potent charms : 
And here should princely Oberon, sad no more, 

Re seen low whispering in his beauty's car, 

While round about their throne the fays should dance: 
Others the white, tending that peerless pair, 
Should fill with odorous juices cups of flowers— 
Mere—yet not so: from out thy watery home, 
Deep sunk beneath all storms and billows, thou 
Shouldst not be torn:—Sleep in thy coral cave, 
Conely and unalarm’d, for ever sleep, 

White Galatea !—for thou wast indeed 

The fairest among all the forms which left 

Their haunts,—the gentle air, or ocean wide, 
liver, or fount, or forest,—to hestaw 

iligh love on man ;—but, rather let me now 

Froin these so witching fancies turn away, 

Lest 1, beguiled 100 far, forget the scene 

Refore me, bright as aught in fairy fand, 








Skiddaw! Eternal mountain, hast thou been 
Rock'd to thy slumber by the howling winds, 
Or has the thunder pr the lightnings blue 
Scared thee to quig !—To the sounding blast 
Thou gavest answe , and when thou didst dash 
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Wha white hail in its puny rage agide, 
Thou wast not dumb, nor to the rains when they 
Ran trembling from thee :—me thou answerest not. 


Art thou indignant then, or hear I not? 

Or, like tue double-visaged god who sate 

Within the Roman temples, dost thou keep 

High watch above the northern floods to warn 
Lone snips from erring, while thy southern front 
Is sealed in sleep ?—Thy lofty head has long 
Stood up an everlasting mark to all 

Who wander : haply now some wretch, whose bark 
Has drifted from its path since set of sun, 
Beholds thee shine, and kneeling pours his soul 
Jn thanks to heaven, or towards bis cottage home 
Shouts amidst tears, or laughter sad as tears. 


And shall J, while these things may he, complain? 
in silence as in sound thou art 

g of grandeur; apd throughout the year 
be! high protecting presence (let not this 





forgot ever) turas aside the winds 
ich elee might kill the Howers of this sweet vale. 








! THE PLUVIAN JOPITER. 


‘Loox! where, amongst the porphyry columns, sits 
Jove—the Olympian! Look !—His shadowy arms 
Crown the brave temple of his Deity, 

And round about his head the vapours come 

Lowering, in dark obedience.—-Nobly hath 

The painter told his story—and well it shines 

{Placed by some cunning land there) from amidst 

The architectural things of new creation, 

That in their gilded dress rise stiffly up, 

As though to do it honour.—Trooping on, 

Seo where the crowds of worshippers (attired 

In white, and carrying flowers) pass on, to hail 

‘The Spirit supreme, by all his various names 

Of father, and king, and Puuvian Jupiter. 

He—like the god of clouds, sits motionless : 

But in his quiet power there secms to be 

Assent and blessing, and the elements, 

As self-informed, bow dawn obsequiously. 

‘Above, above—temples and towers sublime, 

Rocks and blue mountains, aud Athenian skies 

Gleam in the distance. What a scene is there! 

Fit for those mighty minds intelligeut, 

Who through the mists of ages rear their heads 

In brave defiance of the storms of time. 

Aud, haply, from these beautiful regions came 

A power, that shed @ light on man ; and as 

‘The sun draws from the carth rich fruits, drew forth 

Bright thoughts and patriot feeling, and did give 
‘o Greece its fame unparallel’d. 


a 
ii ———— 
STANZAS. 
j 
| 


FROM A PICTURE BY GANDY. 


In glowing youth, he steod beside 

His native stream, and saw it glide, 
Showing each gem beneath its tide, 

Calm as though nought could break its rest, 
Reflecting heaven on its breast, 


And seeming, in its flow, to 
Like candour, peace, and piet 





ew! 2 a 





‘When life hegan its brilliant dream, 
His heart was like his native streama ; 
The wave-shrined gems could scarcely seem 
Less hidden than each wish it knew; 
Its life flowed on as calmly toa: 
And heaven shielded it from sin, 
+ To sec itself reflected in. 


He stood beside that stream again, 
When years had fled in strife and pain; 
He looked for its calm course in vain,— 
For storms profaned its peaceful flow, 
‘Aud clouds o'erhung its crystal brow :— 
And turning then, he sigh'd to deem 
His heart still like his native stream. 











A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO slit THOMAS LAW- 
RENCE, 





Lawngnce!—although the muse and I have parted 
(She to her airy heights, and U to toil, | 
Not discoutent, nor wroth, nor gloomy-hearted, ‘ 
Because I now must till a rugged soil),— 
Although self-banish’d from the peerless Muse, 
Banish'd from Art's gay groups and blending huts, 
Tatill gaze on thy lines, where Beauty reigns, 

With pleasure which rewards mine errant pains, 
Thus, though I con no more the common page, 
With learned Milton still and Shakspeare sage 

T commune, when the labouring day is over, 

Fill'd with a deep delight! like some true lover 
Whom frowning fate may not entirely sever 

From her whose love, pertiaps, is lost for ever! 





Even now thy potent art witches my sight, 

¥ see it still ( with all my old delight),— 

With rainbows o'er thy beaming figures ung, 
Still bright, and, like Lyweus, « ever young.» 

For thou, as Raffaelle and Correggio smiled 

On beauty in the bud, and made the child 
Immortal as the man of thonghitful brow, 

By dint of their sweet power,—so dost thou. 

And who, whilst those fair matchless children ' ure, ~ 
Which, with thy radiant pencil, like a star, 

‘Thou broughtest into light and pictured grace, 
Shall dare assign to thee a second place ? 
Y¥et,—thou so lovest the art thou dost profess, 

(L know), that thou wouldst rather be decin'd less 
Than thine own stature, so that they who first 
Gave art nobility, and burst 

Like dawn upon the world to shine and reign, 
Sole homage of meus’ souls may still retain. 





—With whom dost thou now commune,—nightby night, 
When Nature, lady thine, withdraws her light, 

And even thou must cease to charm alf time? 

fs it with Michael and his stern-sublime? 

With Rembrandt's riddles dark,—a « mighty maze?» 
Caracei’s learned lines?—or Rubens’ blaze? 

With hoary Leonardo, great and wise? 

With Parma’s painters and their angel eyes? 

Or Raffaele, sent us down from out the sunny skics? 











‘The children of Mr Calmeady. 
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Or, leavest thou these to their immortal rest, 

Turning unto some youthful artist guest? 

Or with some high mind or accomptish'd friend 
Dost thou delight the evening hours to spend 

By thine owa fire, where proud shapes stand around, 
Deathless and eloquent, though without sound,— 

All in the poet's dreams and fancies born, 

But wrought by sculptor-poets like the morn? 

Dost thou with Otley tatk, a spirit learn’d, 
Jn whom 80 long the smother'd fire has burn’ 
Who should have heen what many hope to he, 

A painter stamp'd with immortality? 

Speak!—or is ’t all cnough that thou canst dream 
OF ages when thyself must be the theme 

Of praise unmix'd, from rival envy Free 

(IE rival envy ever aim'd at thee—); 

Not that all those around thee (thou the sun) 
Shall perish when their beauteous toil is done 
For some there are whose works are wrought for time, 
For future wonder, and eternal rhyme ;— 

Good Stothard,—old, but in bis youth of fame; 

Who is, and must survive—a potent name! 
Chantrey,—and Flemish Wilkie,—Landseer young 
(Whose skill hath given the very beast a tongue— 
Life—motion—till it chains the admiring eyes); 

And Turner, famous for his Claudian skies; 

Hilton, Dewint (rare brothers), form’d to last; 

And Collins, with his landscape unsurpass'd ; 

Calleott, whom river gods should all adore ; 
Westall,—and Lestie, perhaps many more, 
Who now expand their wings, and striveand hope to soar, 




















—The great live free from envy, free from hate, 

Born or self-raised beyond that puny state 

Where warfare frets the heart, and shrinks the soul, 
Which else all grandly might itself unrotl 

Like morning in the east, when summer skies 

Grow bright with beauty as the darkness dies. 
Though near them wars and tempests shake the clime, 
They live unvanquish'd theough the storms of time, 
Like the centurion oak, whase tower of grey 
Endureth age, hut scarcely owns decay! 

Thus Free dost thou live, Lawrence !—and thus free 
From hate, from wrong, envy and calumny, 

Free from the pain thou givest not—miay thy life 
Glide onwards without taint of care, or strife! 
Meuntime, with every grace, and many a friend, 
Continue stilt thy evening time to spend, 

Feeding on lovely scenes and lofty shapes,— 
Pondering on thougiits, while not a charm escapes, 
Sitting ’midst all the gods whom painters awn, 

Each standing on his pale and sculptured throne;— 
Sitting and sharing all:—No miser thor, 

Who hoard’st the wealth which may be useful now; 
Rut to the artist young and yet refined, 

Unbaring thoughts of many a master mind,— 
Tracing the learned lines,—and aweet'ning all 

With graceful converse, never known to pall. 

Fven J, deserter from the muse's bowers, 

Have shared with thee some pleasant, pleasant hours! 
Since when—(those winter evenings fair and few) ! 

1 see thy spells have raised sweet shadows new. 








—How loug ist Lawrence, since this * creature young’ 
Out of thy sportive mood so bravely sprung 
Into bright life, and took his stand in joy 
n things that Time shall never dare destroy 7— 
—What matter —he is here, and here shall be, 
| A shape to speak, in far futurity, 
Of thy rare merits to the muse of song, 
When I and all these rhymes have vanish’d long ! 














ON THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY PLAYING, 


Here ore sever'd tips 
Ported wish sugae breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sender such swevt friends. Here in her hairs 
‘The painter plays tbe spider. and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Fostor than gnais in cobwebs: Bur her eyes! 
Hew could ke see todo thom t baving made one, 
Methinks it should have poner fo steul both his, 
And leave itself unfarvish'd. 








Saxsrxane, 








Once more amongst those rich and golden sirings 
Wander with thy white arm, dear lady pale; 

And when at last from thy sweet discord springs 
The aérial music, like the dreams that veil 
Earth’s shadows with diviner thoughts and things, 
Oh, let the passion and the time prevail ! 

Ob! bid thy spirit through the mazes run! 

For music is like love—and must be won! 


Oh! wake the rich chords with thy delicate fingers ! 
Oh! loose the enchanted music from annie slecp! 
Methiaks the fine Phantasma near thee fingers, 

Yet will not come, unless tones strony and deep 
Compel him.—Ali! methinks (as love-avengers 
Requite upon the heads of those who weep 

The sorrows which they gave) the sullen thing 
Deserts thee, as thou left’st the vanquish'd string. 


No—no—it comes, sweeter than death or life, 
Sweeter than hope, or joy beneath the moon; 
Sweeter than all is that harmonions strife 
From whose embrace is born a perfect tune 
Where every varying note with thought is rife, 
Now—hbid thy tender vaire enchant us soon, © 
With whatsoe'er thou wilt,—with love—with fears— 
The rage of passion, or the strength of tears. 

1824. 


Some years have fled since those past lines were writ, 
And seldom now I hear the golden strings; 

And seldom now, indeed, doth music flit 

Athwart my dreams, where graver science ings 

Her shadows; till my brow with cares is knit, 

And vainly then my hetter angel sings : 
Yet—sometimes doth a sound or siyht restore 

That Muse who should have staid for evermore, 


Lo! where the Muse of Music, while T speak, 

; Comes,—with incarnate beanty "round her flung, 
The red rose burning on her laughing cheek, 

j And all that art conceives of fair and young 








2 Tho concinding tines were sugzested hy Lawren-e’s spiriied 
_ and well-haowa picture «The Boy and his Dog.> 
a 
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Lavished upon her—eyes Tike morning's , break — 
A month all love—a grace like that which hung 
O'er Phidian shapes, where all was rare yet true, 

And ever as men ponder'd lovelier grew. 


Look! how the bright blue glance shoots forth its fire; 
flow like a star in heaven's own azure elime! 

Hark! doth she strike, indeed, that answering wire? 
Hush ! doth she sing, in truth, some pleasant rhyme? 








She moves! she sings!—and thus, while worlds admire, 


For ever will she sing through after time; 
For ever touch that silent sweet guitar; 
For ever gaze upon us, like a star! 


1828. 


THE SLEEPING FIGURE OF MODENA. 


Urow a couch of silk. and gold 

A pale enchanted lady Sies, 

And o'er her many a frowning fold 

Of crimson shades her closed eyes; 
And shadowy creatures round her rise; 
‘And ghosts of women masqued in woe; 
And many a phantom pleasure flies; 
And lovers slain—ah, long ago! 





The lady, pale as now she sleeps, 
An age upor that couch hath lain, 
Yet in one spot a spirit keeps 

His mansion, like a red-rose stain ; 
And, when lovers’ ghosts complain, 
Blushes like a new-born flower, 

Or as some bright dream of pain 
Dawneth through the darkest hour. 


Once—but many a thought hath tled 
Since the time whereof | speak— 
Once, the sleeping lady bred 

Beauty in her burning cheek, 

And the lovely morn did break 
Through the azure of her eyes, 

And her heart was warm and meek, 
And her hope was in the skies. 


&: the lady loved at last, 


‘nd the passion pain’d her soul, 
‘And her hope away was cast, 
Far beyond her own control; 
And the clouded thoughts that rotl 
‘Through the midnight of the mind 
O'er her eyes of azure stole, 

Till they grew deject and blind. 








He to whom her heart was given, 

‘When May-music was in tune, 

Dared forsake that amorous heaven, 
_ Changed and careless soon !— 

» ©, what is all beneath the moon 
When Ais heart will answer not! 
What are all the dreams of noon 
With our love forgot! 


Heedlesa of the world she went, 
Sorrow’s daughter, meck and lone, 
Till come spirit downwards Met 
And struck her to this sleep stone. 
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Look !—Did old Pygmation 
Sculpture thus, or more prevail, 
When he drew the living tone 
From the marble pale? 





SONNET. 


DESCRIPTIVE OF A PAINTING OF NIGHOLAS POUSSIN. 
Here on a rock that shot ap, bare and grey, 
Sat piping the vast giant Polypheme.— 
The woods below seem’d ringing with his theme, 
And the blue, motionless waters far away 
Look’d fistening.—Were, his staff beside him lay, 
Huge as a forest pine.—A sunny gleam 
Had touch’d the leaves, while dark in front a stream, 
Such as the Fauns love, babbling told its way, 
And talk a Naiad's urn supplied ; 
And on its margia, fringed with rushes green, 
p of beautiful figures might be seen 

Ss 











iB 
Figure or feign at will, but none beside, 
It was a summer scene of pure tranquil 





ity. 


TO THE SINGER PASTA. 
Naver til! now—never dill now, O queen 
And wonder of the enchanted world of sound ! 
Never till now was such bright creature seen, 
Startling to transport all the regions round !— 





Whence comest thou—with those eyes and that fine 


mien, 
Thou sweet, sweet singer? Like an angel found 
Mourning alone, thou seem’st (thy mates all fed) 
A star "mongst clouds—a spirit ‘uidst the dead ! 


Meladions thoughts hang round thee—sorrow sings 

Perpetual sweetness near—divine despair! 

Thou speak'st—and musie, wich her chousand strings, 

Sives yalden answers from the haunted air ; 

Thon nov 

Thon look 
eu 











and Love is born! oh! songstress, rare, 
varth a power like that whieh lies 
In those resistless tones—in those dark eyes? 








and ‘round thee Grace her beauty flings! 


Oh, ¥ have lived —how lony!—with one deep treasure— 





One fountain of delight unioc 
But thon, the prophetess of my aew pleasure, 
Hast come at and struck my heart of stone : 
And uow ontgushes without stint or measure 
The endless rapture,—and in places lone 

I shout it to the stars and winsls that flee; 

And then 1 think on all { owe to thea! 


d, unknown; 








{see thee at all liours—beneath ail skics— 

In every shape thou takest, or passionate path : 
Now art thou like some winged thing that evies 
Over a city flaming fast to death -— 
Now, in thy voice, the mad Medea dies— 
Now Desdemona yields her gentle breath : 
‘AU things thou art by tarns—-from wrath to love, 
From the queen eagle to the vesta! dove! 








Horror is stern and strong, and death (unmask'd, 

In slow pale silence, or ’tidst brief eclipse); 

Bat what are they to (hy sweet strength, when task'd 
To its height—with all the god upon thy lips? 
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Su-aesERene 





Not even the cloudiess days and riches, ask'd 

By one ho in the hook of darkness dips, 

Vies with that radiant woalth which they inherit 
Who-own, like thee, the Muee’s deathless spirit. . 
Would { could crown thee as a king can crown! 
‘Yet what are kingly gifts to thy great fame, 

Whose échoes shail all vulyarer triumphs drown,— 
Whose light shalldarken every meaner name? 

The gallant courts thee,—for his own renown; 
Mimicking thee, he plays Love's pleasant game ; 
The critic brings thee praise, which all rehearse, 
And Y—-alas!—I can but bring my verse! 


TO A CONQUEROR’S WIFE, ON HIS RETURN. 


Divine lady, who hast been, 
Like a young and widowed queen, 
Pining for thy husband dear 
Twice the months that fill the year; 
And, as Dian wax'd and waned, 
Ever to her light complain’d, 
b And to the Siberian North, 
& Smile, and put thy beauty forth; 
For upon the wings of war, 
Amidst pennons flying far, 

"Trumpets and the stormy drums, 
Arm'd with his fame, he comes 
Homewards, having swept the seas :— 
Homewards, for a little ease, 

After all lis toil, he comes,— 

For thy home-sweet looks of beauty, 
For the smiles that lighten duty, 

For the love which absence measures, 
And the hoarded wedded treasures, 
Such as hang upon a kiss, 

Tender words and questions,—pleasures 
Where the last the sweetest is : 

He cometh from the Indian shores, 
‘Where the lashing lion roars, 

By the tusked elephant, 

And the cruel tigers pant 

In the watery jungles near. 





“Husband !—laurell'd conqueror! 
To thy wife, who hath no peer, 
Welcome!—welcome unto her 
From the parched Indian shore, 
From the land where tions roar, 
Welcome to a peaceful clime! 
Oh! how tong hath patient Time 
Waited for thee; and how long 
Echo, with her silver song 
(Mocking all the notes of pain), 
Math allured thee back again! 
Husband! thou art come at last, 
And the present and the past 
Shall put out their blossoms, both; 
And the future shall be loth 
To look dark or perilous. 

Soy alone shall tend on us; 
Saving him, we'll nothing see 
In the fair Futurity. 


Thou, to whom, through toil and war, 
"Bby great husband cometh far, 


Fail not at this joy-bright hour! 
Re-~array thy holiést hower, s 
Now, with every fragrant leaf, 

Every odour-winged flower, 

Though its tife be frail and brief-— 

All which may be symbols fair : 

Roses, ia their many ranks, ‘ 
Fit to wind through Juno's hair; 

- Violets which, from, southern banks, 
Breathe imto the languid air 
Sweetness, when the morn is near; 
And the yellow saffron, dear 
To Mymen, and the poppy red ; 

Let tle last adorn his bed, 

And the rich nepenthe's bloom 

Fill his cup with strange perfume. 
Haste thee, beauty! haste thee now, 
Bind the myrtle on thy brow 
(Venus loved it—so must thou), 
And with thy adorned charms, 

In thy white embracing arms, 
Clasp him as the ivy,—no, 

That doth prey upon the tree; 
Never tike the ivy be: 

Like the green and curling vine, 
Jn thy purest arms entwine 

Him to whom thy heart was given ; 
And bid him (when upon thy breast, 
Still a victor, he is prest), 

Welcome to his ows sweet heaven, 





———— 


OVID IN PONTUS. 
Haro by the hanish'd Euxine (a black dooin ') 
Haunted the poet Ovid. He was sent, 
With love upon his soul, to banishment, 
And sank, an amorous meteor, quench'd in gloom. 
Bright tears were lost when Ovid died. A man 
Who loved and mourn’d so sweetly, well might win 
Melodious sorrow for his unknown sin, 
All ages wept his fate : Politian 
Develop'd his brave wrath in ten-foot verse, 
Aud many a nameless scribbler rliymed a curse: 
Only Augustus, in his timorous pride; 
Exiled the poet from his beauty’s side, 
Sending him, fetter'd, to the hanish’d sea. 
But who may chain the poet's spirit free? 
He thought and murmur’d—Oh! and Jate and long 
Bestow’d the music of his soul in song; 
Bequeath’d to every wind that kiss'd that shore, 
Sighs for lost Rome, which he must see no more; 
Regrets, repinings (of all hope bereft), 
And tears for Cwesar's daughter, loved and léft! 
And so it was he wept long years away 
By savaye waters; so did he rehearse, 
Throughout the paleness of the winter's day, 
The many sorrows of his love-crown'd verse, 
Until, in the end, he dicd. His grave is lost; 
Somewhere it lies beyond all guess—all reach— 
Though bands of wandering lovers, passion-cross'd, 
Have sought to find it on that desert beach. 





ULES-WATER AND ITS ECHOES. 
Suour! and the wate‘s shall return your sound. 
From answering roc’ to rock precipitous, 


ey eed 
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@er heath, andl, and hills with the flowering shrub 
Crown’d,.and along tle riyulets that dash 
Headlong into the valleye, there shall go 

A sound like many voices : echoes faint 

At last will risey soft, soothing, female tones ; 
And, in the place of rader noises, touch 

The car with pleasure. First, the heart will mix 
Itself with the wild clamour, and give back, 
*Not loudly but in tumult, sound for sound, 

And thus, an active spirit in the sceBe, 4 
Yet sinking as the echoes sink, pass on 

Adumb companion, till those gentle tones 
Speak unexpected..., then the sou! admits, 
Vassive, ita Jast and most supreme delight. 

—lIs it not thun that life—(a'sea, at times, 

Dark as the dark Ulle-water, yet with gleams 

Of beauty at its entrance and its end, 

With rocks opposing, and with flower-crown'd heights), 
Re-echoes back the sounds we send abroad? 
Fiercely or gently pass they on and on 

Till other words be spoken, when again 
| The-echo speaks—then languishes—then dies. 





ROHOES. 


Ye spirits like the winds!—ye who around 

The rocks and these primeval mountains run, 
With cries as though some thunder-god unbound 
Ilis wings, to celebrate the set of sun, 

And leaning from yon fiery cloud, 

Alarming blew his brazen horn aloud, 

And then with faint, and then with fainter bee: 
That bade the world rejoice, « 

4 Proclaimed care aslecp and earthly labour dune 


Oh! spirits of the air and mountains born! 

And cradted in the cave where Silence lies! 

Aa from dusk night at once the tropic morn, 
Springeth upon the struck beholder's eyes 

Jn mid-day power bright and warm, 

So ye, called forth from some unholy calm 
Mysterious, brooding, and prophetic, seem 

‘To rise as from a dream, 

And break yourspef!, but keep the secret of the charm. 


e 
Not only like the thunder and the blast 
Are your high voices heaed, for far away 
Ye gently speak; and as, when life is past, 
The white swan crowns with song her dying day, 
So in music faint and sad 
Ye perish, who exultingly and glad 
Rush'd forvvacd in your earlier course, 
Like rivers from a rocky source 
Fast flashing into light, and sinking soon to shade. 


Pale poets of the hilis! doubtless ye are 

Like those on earth, short-lived and self-consuming, 

1 Yet bright, from. the lightnings which around your hair 
Stream, and exftausted with too soon resuming 

Your shouts, which first were stern and strong, 

And bore the burden of your youth along, 

But after, as ye further flew, 

Grew slight, but ah! grew weaker too, 

Until alone remained the memory $f your song. 
Unlike the sounds which faiatly fal. re plains, 





‘ 


Or tones low murmur‘d through some sylvan place, 
Your voice in peerless domination reigns, x 
Self-evidence of its supremest race : 

What, though the eye may see ye not, 

Ah! who that ever heard hath e‘er forgot 

The teeming harmony that rose and died 

Moaning upon the mountain side? 





BORRODAILE, 


Tae gulfs of Borrodaile!—My soul delights 

In these drear deserts. Now methinks a sense 

Of something mightier than the common world 
Runs trembling through the heart. A spirit born 

OF mountain solitudes and sights sublime,} 

Of earth and sky, and the wide-wandering air, 

Is present here. Unlike the royal power 

Of Skiddaw, or Helvellyn crowned with clonds, 

Or Kirkstone, guardian of the mountain way, 

Here vayue and harren grandeur spreads abroad, 
And darkness and dismay and danger dwell. 

No grassy sward of green is nourish’d here, 

Like that which (as old song proclaims) sprang free 
On shore Sicilian and in Tempe's vale; 

Nor streams of silver, such as echo once . 
Haunted ; or on whose banks the wood nymphs play’ 
Or pensive pale Narcissus loved to lie, 

But here a wilful, riotous torrent comes 

Mad from jhe mountains, and when July drought 


7} Scorches the hills, here all-subdued yet wild 


The mauefing river drags ita lazy course, 

And makes hoarse discord with the rocks and stones 
No solitary tree puts forth its head, 

Nor flowering shrub ; the « palmy orn has left 

A place so desolate; and the clinging moss 

The last friend of the desert, here haa died! 





AN INVOCATION TO BIRDS, 


Come all ye feathery people of mid-air, 

Who sleep ‘midst rocks, or on the mountain summi 
Lie down with the wild winds; and ye who build 
Your homes amidst green leaves by grottoes cool ; 
And ye who on the that sands hoard your eygs 
For suns to ripen, come!—O phenix rare { 

If death hath spared thee, or philosophic search 
jePermit thee still to own thy haunted nest, 

Perfect Arabian,—lonely nightingale! 

Dusk creature, who art silent all day Jong, 

But when pale eve unseals thy clear throat, loosest 
Thy twilight music on the dreaming boughs, 
Until they waken ;—and thou, cuckoo-bird, 
Who art the ghost of sound, having no shape 
Material, but dost wander far and near, 

Like uatouch'd Echo whom the woods deny 
Sight of her love,—come all to my elow charm! 
Come thou, sky-climbing bird, wakener of morn, 
Who springest like a thought unto the sun, 

And from his golden floods dost gather wealth 
(Epithalamium and Pindaric song), 

And with it enrich our eara;—come all to me, 
Beneath the chamber where my lady lies, 

And, in your several musics, whisper—love! 





i = 
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cee * OF winds and billows, and the living sound 
ON A HEADLAND IN THE BAY OF PANAMA. | cou: down from heaven when the thunder speaks 
are canal Unto the listening shores and torrent crecks, 


| We van up a small crock, near which was a headland, famoos for | When the swolf'n sea doth strive to burst its bound! 
2 sunguinary bnttle, at some very romote porivd, far beyond the 


memory of man, We wore tol of fragments of buge booes tbat 3 : 
hed once whitened ull the ground there. We ourselves suw Methinks, when tempests come and kiss the occan 


none, however: but turned up various fossils, which, for aught Until the vast and terrible billows wake, 


we knew to the contrary, might have belonged to sowe snte~ | { sve the writhing of that curled suake 
diluvinn giant or hero, who wns cotemporary with the mammott ; 


Whi! lie smoti 
se nt ae taser ey 7b Gbses, peor hich men of old believed, and my emotion 


Warreth within me till the fable reigns 
| a God of my fancy, and uty eurdling veins 
acu mystery hangs on all these desert places! Bo homage to that serpeat old 
The fear which hath no name, hath wrought a spell! | Which clasp’d the great world in its fold, 
Sirength, courage, wrath—have been, and leftne traces! | And brocded over earth and the unknown sea, 
They came,—and fled ;—but whither? who can tell? | Like endless, restless, drear eternity! 

















We know but that they were,—that once (in days 
"When ocean was a bar ‘twixt man and man), A SEA-SHORE ECHO. 
Stout spirits wander'd o'er these capes and bays, I stanp upon the wild sea-shore— 
And perish’d, where these river-waters ran. Frese thie screniming eagle soar 
; Thear the hungry billows roar, 
Methinks they should have built some mighty tomb, And all around 
Whose granite might endure the century's rain, ‘The hollow answering caves out-pour 
L-White winter, andthe sharp night-winds, that boom Their stores of sound. 
Like spirits in their purgatorial pain. 
The wind, which moaneth on the waves, 
| Thy left, 't is said, their proud unburied bones Delights me, and the surge that raves, 
To whiten on this unacknowledged shore; Loud-talking of a thousand graves— 
ides the rocks and worn sea-stones: A watery there ! 
to the great Pacifie’s roar! But oh ! those voices from the caves 


7 5 Speak like a dream! 
A mountain stands where Agamemnon died: 





And Cheops hath derived eternal fame, They seem long hoarded,—eavern-hang,— 
Because le made his tomb a place of pride; Fiest uttered ere the world was young, 
‘And thus the dead Metella earn'd a name. Talking some strange eternal tongue 
Old as the skies! 
But these,——they vanish'd as the lightnings-die ‘Their words unto all earth are Aung : 
(Cheir mischiefs over) in the surging deep 5 Yet who replies? . 
And no one knoweth underneath the shy, 
What heroes perish'd here, nor where they sleep! Large answers when the thunders speak 
Are blown from every hay and creck, 


‘And when the fire-tongued tempests speak 
ON A ROCK IN THE ATLANTIC. The bright seas ery, 
And when the scas their answer seek 


Wax in this solemn spot, from hour to hour, 
‘The shores reply. 


From age to age, Earth and the mighty sea 

Fight for dominion, Here—where none can see, 
None hear, none aid,—when Autumn tempests low'r, 
‘And the wild winds strike loud their stormy drums, 
Forth from his caves the blown Aduntic comes, 
Scattering his foaming fury, night by night, 

"Gainst the scarr'd basalt’s all-enduring might. 

Stern foes! who fight For lords ye never saw, 

Not your noise, if from the unending strife 

A peaceful lesson clamorous man would draw, 

And thereby learn to sheathe his useless knife: 

Or, must ye both stilt set life against life, 

Obeying thus some wise but unknown law? % 


But Echo from the rock and stone 
And seas earns back no second tone ; 
And Silence pale, who hears alone 
Her voice divine, : 
Absorhs it, like the sponge that’s throy.n 
On glorious wine! 


eS 





—Nymph Echo,—elder than the world, 
Who wast from ont deep chaos hurl’d, 
When beauty first her flag unfurl'd, 
And the bright sun 
Lavgh'd on her, and the blue waves curl'd, 
‘And voices run. 





SEA-SHORE STANZAS. 


Like spirits on the new-born air, 


Merutnxs I fain would lie by the lone sea, _ Lone Nymph, whont poets thought so fair, 
And hear the waters their white music weave! And great Pan waved from his green lair, 
Methinks it were a pleasant thing to grieve, | How love pill flee! 

So that our sorrows might companion'd be } Thou answeret all; but none now eare 





By that strange harmomy To answ/r thee ! 
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None,—none : Old age has sear'd thy brow ; 
No power, no shrine, no gold hast thon : 
«So Fame, the harlot, leaves thee now, 
+ A frail, false friend ! 
And thus, tike all things here below, 
Thy fortunes end! 


















—— 


i ROSAMUND GRAY. 


(CONTINUATION OP THE FRAGMENT AT PAGE 144.) 


Hers is a tale 
Of dark pollution, Once, upon her cheek 
‘The story lived; and you might plainly read 
‘The burning characters: shrinking shame was there— 
Beseeching looks—painful humility ;— 
And frown her face was gone hope (save when she 
Glanced, in petitioning beauty, to the skies, 
Seeking relief or pardon). But she dit 
And one-aill lives, to whom the tale was death— 
Death for a time,—for the soul's light was dimm’d, 
And nothing but this visible clay remain’d, 
A dull, base relic of mortality, 
Defrauded of its brightuess:—he hath risen 
To life again, but is his frame are sown 
1] The seeds of quick decay.—Another Sives, 
Self-exiled and abhorr'd—shut out from heaven, 
Beneath whose thousand starry eyes, the deed 
‘Was perpetrate :—he wanders here and there 
Ju pain and peril; and guilt—murderous guilt 
fath stamp'd that burning mark upon his front, 
Which whoso wears is blasted !—I have told 
The tale confusedly ; but, in truth, I meant 
| But to describe poor Rosamund. 





—— 


FROM AN « ABSENTEE.» 


_ Lar me wander where I will, 
Thy sweet voice is near me still— 
On the dumb untrodden mountainr— 
In the silver-speaking fountains— 


{nm the wandering winds that roam, 

And never, never find a home— 

In the sky-Jark’s merrier measure, 

‘Wen she fills the morn with plessure;— 


, 
Anu day, and in the night, 

Thy #dn eyes are my love-light, 
While thy tender voice doth cherish 
Hope to life, which else might perish. 


O voice, which comes o'er land and seas! 
O eyes, bright ‘midst the tamarisk-trees! 
Why need I dream of past emotion? 

Of distant skies ? of severing ocean ? 


"Midst toil and war, ‘neath Indian-suns, 


"Midst deserts where no river ruse, 2. 
What care I? Fe are shade ang river— 
Are hope—are joy which ever! 








STANZAS. 


«Fxrewett!s « Farewell !s—that was the word 
J utter'd last, and you last heard, 

‘When, trembling with a deep emotion, 

I left you, on the bounding ocean. 


You came then (you remember this), 

And did, with that last dangerous kies, 
‘And beauty, with which love array'd th 
From the wide, perilous seas dissuade me. 





Fear not—though some sad years have past 
Since you, in useless sorrow, cast 
Yourself, with all your tears and charms, 
Fondly, in youth, into my arms; 


Nothing can dim that parting scene ; 
Still lives it in my memory, green : 
Distance doth but confirm, and time 
Shall vindicate a love sublime. 


Be it for lighter spirits—things 

Sway’d by the eye's mere fancyings, 
To stoop at every common shrine ; 
To bend once, and but once, be mine.» 





‘Then for a few--a few short years, 

Be true thy heart and hush'd thy fears; 
And I will hasten back to thee 

Freed from the stain of poverty. 


——- 


SONG. 


In her bosom deep 

Love was once lying, 

Hid all in odorous sleep: 
Now—Grief which cannot weep 
Ts always sighing. 


The bright day is fled ; 
And eve is flying 

Over the mountain’s head ; 
And winged faith is dead ; 
And hope is dying. 


She who loved thee so 
Is a pale ruin; 

And on her maiden brow, 
And in her eye, doth show 
What comes of wooing! 





SERENADE. 


Iwasttta! Lam here: 
Thy own cavalier 
Is now beneath thy lattice playing : 
Why art thon delaying? 
Pe 23 
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He hath riden many a mile 
But to see thy smile: 


The young light on the flowers is shining, : 


Yet he is is repining. 


What to him i is a summer star,- 

If his love 's afar? 

What to him the flowers perfuming, 
When his heart’s consuming ? 


Sweetest girl! why dost thou hide? _ 7 


Beauty may abide 
Even before the cye of morning, 
And want no adorning. 


Now, upon their paths of light, . 
Starry spirits bright * 

To catch thy brighter glance are staying: 
Why art thou delaying ? 


SONG. 


Wutraer, ah! whither is my lost love straying? 


Upon what pleasant land beyond the sea?” 
O ye wings! now playing 

Like bea ts round my temples free, 
Fly, and tell him this from me 








Tell him, sweet winds! that in my woman's bosom 
My young love still retains its perfect power; 

‘Or, like the summer blossom 
That changes still from bud to the fail-blown flower 
Grows with every passing hour. 





Say (and say gently) that, since we two parted, 
How little joy—much sorrow—I haye known ; 
Only not broken-hearted, 


Because I muse upon bright moments gone, 
And dream and think of him aloney.-....-04: 


> 


THE END. 





